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PREFACE 


A few words will suffice to explain the purpose and plan of the present volume, 
which has been specially written to meet the wants of the ordinary Bible reader. 

The Bible is the inspired record of God’s gradual revelation of Himself, His 
Nature, Character, and Will, — a revelation made in the first instance to a people 
who were chosen to be the guardians of this treasure and to communicate it in 
due time to the rest of mankind, — a revelation consummated in the Person, Life, 
and Work of Jesus Christ. In this light it is regarded by at least a third of the 
human race, who have accepted it as a sure guide through time to eternity. It 
therefore demands and deserves constant and reverent study, which will be richly 
repaid by an ever-growing appreciation of its beauties, and a clearer perception 
of its spiritual power and truth. 

Yet it is often forgotten that 1800 years have elapsed since the last pages of 
the Bible were written, that it deals with events of the remote past, with races 
moved by ideas and influenced by a civilisation very unlike our own, and that the 
language of its larger half has ceased to be a living speech for more than two 
thousand years. Even the translation which is in common use — the Authorised 
Version— was made 800 years ago, at a time when Christian scholars had only 
just become conversant with Hebrew, and when no one thought of employing for 
critical purposes those ancient Versions, such as the Scptuagint, which throw so much 
light on both text and interpretation. It is also only within recent years that 
travellers have familiarised themselves and others with Eastern scenes and customs, 
and have become acquainted with the literature, history, religion and archaeology 
of the nations connected with Israel. 

It is therefore evident that the reader who possesses only the text of the 
Bible is greatly hampered by ignorance of the circumstances under which the 
various books were originally composed, the mental habits of the people to whom 
they were addressed, and the actual needs which they were designed to meet. 
Oftentimes he fails to realise that the prophecy, psalm, or epistle was sent 
forth in response to contemporary circumstances, as urgent and vital as any 
we experience. Hence arises an inadequate apprehension of the intense reality 
of the message delivered. Spiritual help may, no doubt, be derived from its 
perusal — that being the main purpose for which God’s providence has preserved 
it, — but even this will be less efficacious than if there had been caught a more 
distinct echo of the original bearing and significance of the record. 

The One Volume Commentary is an attempt to meet such needs as have been 
indicated, and to provide, in convenient form, a brief explanation of the meaning 
of the Scriptures. Introductions have been supplied to the various books, and 
Notes which will help to explain the principal difficulties, textual, moral or 
doctrinal, which may arise in connexion with them. A series of Articles has, 
also, been prefixed, dealing with the larger questions suggested by the Bible as a 
whole. It is hoped that the Commentary may lead to a perusal of many of the 
books of Holy Scripture which are too often left unread, in spite ot their rare 
literary charm and abundant usefulness for the furtherance of the spiritual life. 
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The Authorised Version lias been commented on as being still in general use, 
but pains have been taken to indicate the innumerable passages where the Revised 
Version leads to a better understanding of the original. 

In recent years much light has been thrown upon questions of authorship and 
interpretation, and the contributors to this volume have endeavoured to incor- 
porate in it the most assured results of modern scholarship, whilst avoiding 
opinions of an extreme or precarious kind. Sometimes these results differ from 
traditional views, but in such cases it is not only hoped, but believed, that the 
student will find the spiritual value and authority of the Bible have been enhanced, 
rather than diminished, by the change. 

The Editor desires to express his gratitude to the many well-known biblical 
scholars who have responded so readily to his appeal for help, and by their 
encouragement and contributions have made the production of the Commentary 
possible. He regrets that the problem of space, which has confronted him from 
beginning to end, has allowed him to assign to them only sufficient room for 
the briefest and simplest treatment of their several books. 

Individual thanks are impossible, but he is greatly indebted to the Rev. I). 
Frew,D.D., who has assisted him in the editorial work, and has rendered invalu- 
able help in the final revision of the Commentary and in its passage through 
the press', also to the Rev. C. Harris, D.D., who, from the beginning of the 
undertaking, has been unsparing in his advice and cooperation. 

For the conception and methods of the work the Editor is alone responsible. 
He has been induced to undertake the task from a belief that, notwithstanding the 
many commentaries in existence, there is still room for another more suited to the 
needs and means of the general public. To treat so vast a subject in so small a 
space must inevitably evoke criticism, but he trusts that even within the limits 
of a single volume, much will be found to remove difficulties, to strengthen faith, 
and to lead to a wider study and ftiller comprehension of the Word of God. 
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COLLECT 

Bi ■essed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning; Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience, and comfort of thy holy Word, we 
may embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which thou 
hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 


The Bible is the source as well as the result 
if inspiration. The utterances of the men of 
ild, at the suggestion or under the guidance 
if the Holy Spirit, live and move again, with 
nforming, uplifting, redeeming power, under 
he blessing of the same Spirit, in the hearts 
nd lives of men. Every detail regarding it 
herefore is interesting. 

l. Titles. (The Bible is not one book, but 
oanyN The original form and meaning of the 
rard itself bear this out. Biblos in Greek 
leans ‘ book,’ so called from byblos , the inner 
lark of the papyrus reed on which early 
nitings were inscribed. Hi bins is used i’ 
it 11, but in Lk4 17 a diminuthe form billion 
s used with the same meaning. The early 
Ireek Christians called their Scriptures Ta 
3iblia , i.e. the books par excellence. So they 
rare called for centuries. Later, however, 
he Latin form biblia, although plural, was 
oistaken for a feminine singular, this idea 
eing doubtless helped by-.the increasing view 
hat the Scriptures were a complete whole — 
he unique Word of God to the world. In 
his way the word as a singular acquired popular 
ogue, andfultimatcly the Jewish and Christian 
acred books, which had been known at first 
hiefly as ‘ the Scriptures’ (hai graphed), became 
amiliar in all the languages of Europe as 
the Bible.' 

^The term ‘ Testament,’ familiar to us in 
he phrase, 1 Old and New Testaments,’ is 
.ue probably to some misunderstanding of 
he Greek word diathelei. This term is used 
y the Greek translators of the Old Tcsta- 
lent to render the Hebrew word Uerith. 
covenant,’ which originally had a very general 
ignificance, and referred to decisions or judg- 
lents and agreements of different kinds. .Vs 
hese, however, were usually accompanied by 
eligious observances and sanctions, the word 
covenant ’ came to have a specially religious 
Bnse, and. was applied to the decisions or 
idgments of God, and His agreements with 
[is chosen people, or their outstanding repre- 
antatives.' . Thus we have His ‘ covenant ’ 
nth Noah, Abram, etc., and the new 1 covc- 
ant’ which Ha made with men in Clirist. 
fhder the former the patriarchs of Israel and 
leir descendants came under obligation to 
snder God obedience and service ; while He, 
a His part, undertook to requite them with 
[is blessing and favour. Israel’s failure to 
jep the covenant of works necessitated the 
ivenant of grace under which forgiveness and 


righteousness are secured through faith in 
Christ. It is in this sense the word is used by 
St. Paul (2 Cor 3 6 ). Only once (HebfPMV) is 
it possible that it may refer to a disposition or 
trill. But this is the sense of the Latin word 
testament um used to render it, viz. a will, or 
disposition (of property). An attempt was 
made to supplant this word testamentum 
by another word, inntrumenlum, meaning an 
authoritative document. But the former sur- 
vived and gave to us the familiar words, 1 the 
Old and New Testaments,’ meaning the core- 
nants or agreements made by God with His 
people in the Jewish and Christian times 
respectively. 

2 . Language. The Bible was written in 
the language of the people among whom it 
first appeared. The language of the Old 
Testament is Hebrew. 

Hebrew is written from right to left. In a 
modern Hebrew Bible the pages run also from 
right to left, and the writing is in square 
characters (consonants), with small signs and 
dots attached variously for vowels. Originally 
Hebrew had no vowels, and the difficulty of 
reading it must have been to a beginner very 
great. Thus DBR might be dabhdr, 1 a word,’ 
or dibber , ‘bo spoke,’ or dobher, ‘a speaker,’ 
or dobher , ‘pasture,’ or deb/ter, ‘pestilence.’ 
The vowel system, as will be seen hereafter, 
was only introduced in the sixth century A.l). in 
order to preserve the correct pronunciation. 
This explains one of the difficulties still experi- 
enced in the interpretation of the OT. Scrip- 
tures. It is sometimes doubtful whether the 
correct vowels have been added to the con- 
sonants of the original text, and. if not, what 
others should be substituted for them. 

Hebrew includes Aramaic, a kindred dialect 
with distinctive peculiarities. Parts of the 
Old Testament, viz. Ezr4 8 -6 1S 7 12-2fi JerlO 11 
Dan‘2 4 -7 2s , are written in Aramaic, while 
isolated words and phrases occur in many 
other parts of the Old Testament, due either 
to the local peculiarities of the original writer, 
or more probably to careless copyists. The 
common speech of onr Lord and His disciples 
is generally believed to have been some form 
of Aramaic, and a more careful study of this 
dialect has already thrown much light on thoir 
teaching. The allusions to Hebrew in the 
New Testament (Jn5 2 1918.17 Ac21 40 22 2 , 
etc.) are mainly to Aramaic. • 

The term ‘ Chaldee,’ sometimes applied to 
the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, 
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is a misnomer. Chaldea is Babylonia, and 
Chaldee is the language of the Babylonian 
inMfiptions. 

(In the third century is.c. iherc began to 
be made at Alexandria a Greek version of tho 
Old Testament. It is called the Septuagint 
version from the traditional belief that seventy 
scribes (Lat. Septmginhi) were employod in 
its production. This version was probably 
completed some time before the Christian era, 
and is of great value in the study of tho Old 
Testament (sec art. 1 Literature of the Period 
between Old and Now Testaments 'j\ 

The language of the New Testament is 
Greek, a particular form hitherto known as 
Hellenistic Greek. Recent discoveries have, 
however, proved conclusively that, in form and 
in substance, it was simply the language of 
the Greek-speaking world of New Testament 
times. The modes of expression in the 
Septuagint, in the Epistles of St. Paul, and in 
the Gospels are not peculiar to Christianity or 


its message, but are due to tho style of speech 
common in that age. Some parts of Un- 
Gospels may have been originally in Aramaic, 
but this is disputed. 

3. Divisions. IVo have already seen that 
the two main divisions of the Bible arc the 
Old and New Testaments. ■ As it stands in oui 
English Bible, the Old Testament consists ot 
thirty-nine books, but these are only reckoned 
as twenty-four in the Hebrew Bible, 1 and 
28, 1 and 2K, 1 and 2Ch, Ezra, Nell, and 
tho twelve (so-called) Minor Prophets, bcinc 
each reckoned as one book. ' The Ilcbn w 
divisions are on large lines. The first (iw 
books are known as the Torah (i.c. ‘ Law - ) 
then come the Nebhilni (i.e. ‘Prophets sub 
divided into Earlier (four books) and Lain 
(four books) ; while the third great division 
is the Kcth&bhim (i.e. ‘writings,’ called in the 
Septuagint, ‘ Hagiographa ’). The following 
table shows the grouping of the various boob- 
in the Hebrew Bible : — 


I. Torah . . . 


II, Nebhiim . . 


III. Kethubhtm 


f Genesis. 
Exodus. 

■ Leviticus. 
Numbers. 


(Deuteronomy. 

/-Joshua. 


Earlier 


Later 


Judges. 

Samuel. 

Kings. 

{ Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Ezekiel. 

Twelve Minor Prophets. 


( Psalms 
Proverbs 
Job 


Daniel 

Ezra and Nehemiah 
Chronicles 


’Canticles 

Ruth 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

.Esther 




Called the five Megilldtb 
(i.e. Rolls). 


Jlagingraphn means ‘ sacred writings,’ a 
paraphrase of Kfthubhim. The five J InjiUuth 
were so called .because each was written on a 
separate roll. • They were read yearly at the 
Jewish festivals : Canticles at the Passover ; 
Rutli at Pentecost : Ecclesiastes at the Feast 
of Tabernacles ; Esther at the Feast of Purim ; 
Lamentations on the anniversary of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

A later grouping of the Hebrew books 
given by Josephus enumerates twenty-two, 
being designed to correspond with the twenty- 
two letters of the Hebrew alphabet. This was 
accomplished by reading Ruth as part of 
Judges, and Lamentations as part of Jeremiah. 

4. Arrangement. From the grouping of 
the Hebrew Bible given above, it will be seen 
that not only the divisions, but also the 


arrangement of the books differs considerably 
from those adopted in our English Bible. 
The latter follows the _ Latin Yulgate, which 
in turn is based on the Septuagint. 'Here the 
division is according to subject-matter : Law 
(five books), History (twelve books), Poctn 
(five books), and Prophecy (seventeen books) 
This arrangement proyes, however, on exami- 
nation to b^_ superficial Vind inadequate. It i- 
even less satisfactory than the order in the 
Hebrew Bible. (Modern scholars have striven 
rather to obtain some historical arrangement 
of the books ; their aim being to enable student ;i 
to read the various writings in tho light oi 
contemporary events. A sketch of the pro- 
phetical books in their historical order, given 
by the late Prof. A. B. Davidson, illustrates at 
once the advantages and the difficulties of 
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such an arrangement. 1 (1) Prophets of the 
Assyrian Age — Amos, Hosea , Isaiah (7 40-7 00), 
Micah, Nahum, Zcphaniah ; (2) prophets of 
the Babylonian ago — Habakknk, Jeremiah 
((526-580), Ezekiel (593-576) ; (3) prophets of 
the Exile and Restoration — Isaiah xl -lx vi (550), 
Haggai, and Zeohariah (520), Malaclii (420) ; 
the age of Joel and Obadiah is uncertain ; 
while Jonah is late.’ In the case of the other 
two great divisions of the Old Testament the 
difficulties would bo much greater (see under 
‘ Canon,’ § 5). 

The arrangement of the New Testament, 
on the other hand, is easily explained. The 
books, twenty-seven in number, fall readily into 
six groups: (1) The Gospels, (2) The Acts of 
the Apostles, (3) The Epistles of St. Paul, (4) 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, (5) The General 
Epistles, (6) The Book of the Revelation. 
This order fits in, more or less, to a com- 
prehensive scheme showing the origin of 
Christianity in Jesus Christ, its progress under 
the Apostles, early Christian letters unfold- 
ing its doctrines and ideals, and finally its 
consummation in apocalyptic vision. This 
arrangement, however, is not chronological — 
St. Mark being probably the earliest of the 
Gospels, while some of the Epistles of St. 
Paul were written still earlier. 

It is necessary to add that the arrangement 
of chapters and verses has nothing to do 
with the original book. It was an artificial 
invention oE the middle ages. The first 
printed Bible with chapters appeared in 1525, 
and the first Bible with verses in 1551. 'While 
very convenient for rcfereucc, this arrange- 
ment often obscures the sense and needlessly 
interrupts the narrative. The chapters and 
verses have therefore by the Revisers of 1885 
been relegated to the margin. 

5. The Canon. Every introduction to the 
Bible uses the phrase ‘ Canon of the Old 
Testament,’ or ‘ Canon of the New Testament,’ 
or 1 canonical books.’ What is meant by those 
phrases ? The word 1 canon ’ is Greek, and 
denoted originally a measuring-rod or line. 
Later it came to mean a standard of measure- 
ment, and last of all the space covered by such 
a measure. The term 1 canon ’ came to be 
used in connexion with the books of the Bible 
about the fourth century of our era, to indi- 
cate either that these books wore the standard 
of faith, or that they occupied a special place, 
where they were marked ofE from all other 
hooks. 1 ) Usually the Canon means the collection 
of' books in the Old and New Testaments as 
opposed to those books (sec Apocrypha) which 
were left out, and on this subject two ques- 
tions are suggested. (1) Why were such 
collections made ? (2) What principles guided 
the choice of book ¥ 

Taking the first question as it applies to the 


Old Testament, we find the subject involved 
in some obscurity. As early at least as the 
days of Samuel there existed the ‘ schools of 
the prophets,’ where the training was not only 
religious but scholastic. In these schools were 
preserved the first records of Israel’s history. 
The compilation and arrangement of these 
records would be the work of later generations, 
and how this was done wo cannot now say for 
certain. We may, however, take the great 
divisions of the Old Testament as indicating 
how the Canon was formed. The process was 
gradual. In all likelihood the Pentateuch was 
the only part recognised as canonical when 
Ezra road the Torah to the people (Neh8). 
This is supported by the fact that the Samari- 
tans, who formed themselves into a separate 
community about that period, possess only 
the Pentateuch. The work of Ezra answers 
the first question asked above. Ezra and 
Nohemiah were social and religious reformers. 
They desired clear and definite guidance for 
the people, and so they set up the Pentateuch 
as the standard of faith and morals. Mean- 
while the works of the various prophets would 
be preserved along with the histories, and 
these would be added to the Pentateuch at a 
later date. Later still, and only after much 
discussion, was the third great division, the 
Kethi’ibhim, added. The claim of the pro- 
phetic books to a place in the Canon would 
readily be admitted in an age when the living 
voice of the prophet was no longer heard. 
The purpose of the Kethubhini would vindicate 
a place for the Psalms, so necessary for the 
service of the second Temple, and for the 
Mcgilldtli as read at the various festivals. 

The general principles on which the hooks 
were chosen to form the Canon are threefold. 
(1) They were books that had been in exist- 
ence for a considerable time and were well 
known ; or, (2) they were books associated 
with some great name. e.g. the books of Moses, 
the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of Solomon ; 
or, (3) they were books closely connected with 
national history or with national festivals. 

In all the books admitted into the Canon, 
it was of course believed that the voice of God 
was to be heard, as He had spoken to the 
fathers, saints, and prophets of the 'Hebrew 
race, that is to say. as He had at no time 
spoken to men of other lands : or that His 
power was to be realised as it had been ex- 
hibited not only in the experiences of individ- 
ual lives, but in the general history of the 
nation. This presence of God in the books, 
or the inspired element as we would call it, 
rendered them unique and sacred in their eyes. 

The exact date of the fixing of the Old Testa- 
ment Canon is uncertain. It could hardly have 
been earlier than the end of the second century 
b.c., while even as late as the second century 
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A.D. the Jewish rabbis were still discussing 
the claims of such books as Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles to a place in the Canon. 

The history of the New Testament Canon 
is somewhat different. It is now generally 
admitted that all the books of the New Testa- 
ment as we know them, were in existence 
before or soon after the end of the first cen> 
tury a.d. But not for many years did thd 
New Testament, as a complete whole, receivo' 
recognition. So long as the Apostles lived 
there was no apparent need of any written 
word concerning Jesus Christ and the gospel 
The first Christians believed that the Spirit of 
God descended upon them to lead them into 
all truth. They further believed that the end 
of all things was at hand. And these two 
beliefs made needless the setting up of any 
written standard of authority. So late as 
the middle of the second century a Christian 
leader, Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, expresses 
in writing his preference for the spiritual gifts 
as superior to any written testimony. But 
when the fervour of the Apostolic age began 
to lose its first glow, and when Christianity 
went forth to do battle with pagan philosophy, 
the early Christian records became more pre- 
cious. Justin Martyr about 150 a.d. tells how 
‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ — doubtless the Gos- 
pels-— and the prophets of the Old Testament 
were read on the Lord’s Day. By the end of 
the second century the Syriac Version of the 
New Testament included all the books in our 
Canon, except 2 and 3 John. 2 Peter, Jude, and 
Revelation; while in the West. by this time, all 
the books found acceptance within the Canon, 
except Hebrews, James, and 2 Peter. Euse- 
bius, writing about 325 a.d., divides the books 
of the New Testament into three classes : 
those universally at knowledged as authorita- 
tive ( Hamologouir.eua ), those whose authority 
was disputed {Antilegomena\ spurious books 
( Xothu ). The disputed books were James, 
Jude, 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter. Hebrews, and 
Revelation. The spurious books were the 
Gospel of Peter, the Acts of Paul, and various 
other Gospels and Apocalypses, most of which 
are now lost. It is well to point out that in 
regard to the disputed books the question at 
issue was their authority as standards in the 
Church. Opinions were divided. In the East 
opposition to Revelation lingered even in the 
fourth century; while in the West the book 
whose authority was longest disputed was the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The subject was 
much discussed at many councils of the Church, 
and it was not till the third council of Carthage 
in 397 that the Canon of the New Testament 

was finally settled in its present form. 

6 . The Text of the Bible. A comparison | 
of an English Bible in the Revised Version | 
with one in the Authorised Version reveals at j 


once many changes. Rome are due to the 
progress of the English language, but many 
others are duo to what scholars call various 
readings in the text. The text is the original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament and the original 
Greek of the New Testament. Formerly an 
idea largely prevailed that this text was an 
unchanging, unchangeable thing, preserved 
miraculously from ancient times. The presei 
ration of the Bible is certainly one of tin 
greatest miracles. When we reflect that the 
Bible had existed for a ihousand years before 
printing was invented in Europe, that all 
copies had to be made laboriously by hand, 
and that thousands of copyists must have been 
employed, the wonder is not that there are 
various readings of the text, but that tln->o 
are comparatively few and unimportant. The 
text of the Bible was preserved by human 
hands, working under human limitations, hut 
the hand of God is in it too. 

7 . The Text of the Old Testament. One of 
the old arguments against the authenticity of 
the Old Testament was, that writing could not 
have been known so early ; but this argument 
has vanished. We now possess tablets written 
in the fifteenth century n.C. by governors 
of cities in the south of Palestine to their 
masters, the kings of Egypt ; while inscrip- 
tions in Egypt itself carry us back at least 
five thousand years before the Christian era. 

Scholars now agree that parts of the Old 
Testament may have existed in writing a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. These 
were probably copied at first on skins in tlx 
foim of rolls — nieijilloth. Early Hebrew dif- 
fered considerably in form (as seen in the 
Moabite Stone — about 850 B.c.) from modern 
Hebrew, in which the characters are square. 
In the work of transcription through all these 
centuries down to the age of printing main 
slips would undoubtedly be made. For main 
centuries no vowel signs were used at all, and 
the consonants were written without am 
spaces between words. The scribes wlm 
copied were undoubtedly very careful, lml 
sometimes the same consonant was written 
twice. Sometimes, of two consonants of tlx' 
same form one was omitted ; or a word might 
occur twice in one verse, and the scribe going 
on to the second as he copied the first would 
omit the intervening words. About the third 
century a.d. certain consonants began to hi 
used to express unchangeably long vowch 
This was called scriptio plena , i.e. full writing 
About the middle of the sixth century, when 
the Jews were much scattered, the danger 
arose that the proper pronunciation of Hebrew 
would be lost. A set of scribes called Mas- 
soretes, i.e. Traditionists, introduced a com- 
plete system of points to indicate the vowels 
as traditionally pronounced. Lon® before 
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that time the consonantal text had come to be 
regarded by the Jews as absolutely sacred in 
every jot and tittle. The Massoretes were 
most careful to change nothing in this text — 
where change was obviously necessary they 
placed notes to that effect in the margin. So 
sacred Was the text that everything was repro- 
duced; letters written large were written 
large, those small were kept small ; even signs 
unknown, some of them probably due to acci- 
dent, were faithfully copied.. Thus thousands 
of copies of the Hebrew Scriptures must have 
bBSC" made, at first on skins, and later on 
{flqfyfus. But thousands perished in these 
early centuries." - .) The Jews themselves in 
superstitious reverence hid away many copies 
that were thus lost for ever. They also de- 
stroyed all worn copies lest the sacred text 
should suffer. C In the early persecutions of 
the Christians under the Roman emperors the 
most strenuous attempts were made to stamp 
out Christianity by destroying its literature, 
which included both Old and New Testaments. 
Even more zealous were the followers of 
Mahomet, in their mad career of conquest, to 
extirpate all religious books except the Koran. 
The result is that the oldest part of the He- 
brew Bible now in existence is a section of the 
prophetical books made in 916 a.d., while the 
oldest complete MS of a whole Bible belongs to 
the eleventh century A.D., and we have very few 
MSS to guide us as to readings of various texts. 

We can, however, get much help from the 
versions. 

(а) There is Aquila’s Greek version. Aquila 
was a learned Jewish proselyte who made 
a word-for-word translation of the Hebrew 
text in the second century A.D. 

(б) Symmachus, an Ebionite, also made a 
translation into Greek in the same century. 

(c) Theodotion revised the Septuagint ver- 
sion about the same time. 

(d) Very important too, for comparison, is 
a v ersio n of the Scriptures in Syriac made 
from the Hebrew and Septuagint probably 
as early as the second century, and known as 
the Peshitto, i.e. the plain version. 

(c) We have also fragments of an old 
Latin version made mainly from the Septuagint. 

(/) More important than the old Latin is 
the translation of the Old Testament made 
by St. Jerome. This was made mainly from 
HtebrewTnto Latin about the end of the fourth 
century a.d., and is now universally known as 
the Vulgate. 

"It'must be noted, however, that although 
many various readings exist, the vast majority 
are of small importance, and bear testimony 
both to the marvellous accuracy of the Jewish 
scribes, and to the miraculous preservation of 
these Scriptures through many vicissitudes. 
In recent years much patient and laborious 


study has been given to the Old Testament 
towards what may be called the reconstruction 
of the text, wherein scholars making abundant 
use of Hebrew, Targums (i.e. the marginal 
explanations given in Aramaic by early Jewish 
rabbis), and versions, and even going behind all 
these, have sought to reproduce more accur- 
ately the various books of the Old Testament. 

8. The Text of the New Testament. The 
story of the text of the New Testament may 
be told more briefly, although the subject is 
more complicated. The New Testament was 
written in Greek, and when we want to get at 
the original words of any text our materials 
are threefold. 

(1) Early MSS in Greek. Of these the most 
famous are the following : (a) The Sinaiticus 
(known as K, Aleph), found by Tisehendorf in 
the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai 
in 1859. It was made, probably, not later 
than 350 A.D., and contains the Old Testament 
(Septuagint) and whole of the New Testament. 
It is now in the Imperial Museum at St. Peters- 
burg. (6) The Alexandrinus (known as A), 
presented to Charles I by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 1627. It belongs to the 
fifth century, and contains the Old Testament 
(Septuagint) and nearly all the New Testament. 
It is now in the British Museum, (c) The 
Vatican (B. 4th cent.) containing the Old 
Testament (Septuagint) — not complete — and 
the New Testament down to Heb9 u . It is 
now in the Vatican at Rome, and includes the 
General Epistles ; but the Pastoral Epistles, 
Philemon, and Apocalypse are wanting. These 
are the three chief MSS ; while almost equally 
important are the MSS known as C, D, and D 2 . 

(2) Quotations from the Early Fathers. 
These include Clement of Rome, Tatian, 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Origen in Greek, 
and Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Augus- 
tine in Latin. The difficulty with such quota- 
tions is that the writer often quotes from 
memory, and gives the sense rather than the 
words. These quotations are also as liable to 
error in transcription as the New Testament 
itself. 

(3) Versions of the New Testament. Among 
the more important is the Diatessarou of 
Tatian, a harmony of the Four Gospels inter- 
woven with texts (the word diatessarou means 
‘according to four’) made about 170 a.d. 
Tatian was a disciple of Justin Martyr, and 
his work survives both in an Arabic version, 
and also in a commentary on the Diatessarou 
by Ephraim the Syrian. In addition we have 
the Peshitto version, the Old Latin, and the 
Vulgate, all mentioned in connexion with the 
Old Testament ; while, as in the case of the Old 
Testament, there are less important versions in 
Armenian, Egyptian, and Gothic. 

The Hebrew Scriptures were printed in 1488, 
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but no edition of the G reek New Testament ap- 
peared till 1514. This was the vv ork of editors 
acting under Cardinal Ximones. Erasmus 
produced a different edition in 1516. and the 
so-called • received text ’ was the work of R. 
Stephens' (1 550), and was printed by the Elze- 
virs at Leyden in 1024. Since that time great 
progress lias been made in collating MSS, and 
many noteworthy editions have been issued, 
including those of Tischendorf (1800), West- 
cott and Hort (1881), and Nestle (1‘JOl). 

The work of the scholar who seeks to know 
the mind of the New Testament writers is 
much more difficult than similar work in the 
Old Testament. To begin with, the writers 
of the Gospels report in Greek (although they 
may have had some Aramaic sources) the say- 
ings of Jesus Christ, who for the most part 
probably spoke Aramaic. Nor is it likely' that 
these writers or their copyists had any idea 
that their records would go beyond the early 
Churches, with which they themselves were 
familiar. 

The same applies to St. Paul. His letters, 
now so valued, were messages intended only 
for the Churches to which they were addressed. 
Those who first copied them would not regard 
them as at all ‘sacred ’ in our sense of the word. 

Nor even in later centuries do we find that 
scrupulous regard for the sacred text which 
marked the transmission of the Old Testamont. 
A copyist would sometimes put in not what 
was in the text, but what he thought ought to 
be in it. He would trust a fickle memory, or 
he would even make the text accord with the 
views of the school to which he belonged. 
Besides this, an enormous number of copies 
are preserved. In addition to the versions 
andquotationsfromthe early Christian Fathers, 
nearly four thousand Greek MSS of the New 
Testament are known to exist. As a result 
the variety of readings is considerable. 

But -while we can see how intricate and 
difficult is the task of the New Testament 
scholars, wo must remember, on llie one hand, 
that the vast majority of the differences arc 
unimportant, and, on the other hand, that 
where they are important we have in the 
providence of God such range of material as 
no age has e\er possessed for learning the 
truth. We can still search the Scriptures in 
perfect confidence that they will testify of 
Christ, and that their testimony is true. 

9 . English Versions. The first attempts to 
render the Scriptures in English are repre- 
sented by some extant translations and para- 
phrases of the Psalms and other books dating 
from a very early time. About the end on 
the fourteenth century (1382) the complete 
versiou of Wyclif was made from the Latiil 
Vulgate, the Gospels being his own work, and 


the rest of the Bible (including the Apocrypha) 
being done by some of his followers. The 
Reformation and the invention of printing 
together stimulated the production of versions, 
and tho following appeared during the six- 
teenth century : Tyndale’s New Testament, 
Pentateuch, and other books of the Bible 
(1525-1535) ; Miles Coverdalc’s complete Eng- 
lish Bible (1535); Matthew’s Bible (1537). 
made up out of the earlier versions, and pub- 
lished as an ‘ Authorised Version ’ with the 
Royal licence ; the Great Bible (1539), a revi- 
sion of Matthew’s ; the Geneva Bible (1560). 
published by the exiled reformers in Geneva 
during the reign of Queen Mary, and long 
popular with tho common people, being still 
know n as the 4 Breeches ’ Bible from its render- 
ing of Gn3 7 ; and the Bishops’ Bible (1568), 
produced by episcopal scholars, mostly bishops, 
and vulgarly termed the * Treacle ’ Bible, from 
its rendering of Jcr 8 --. In 1604a con ference 
was convened by James I at Hampton Court, 
to sot in order things amiss in the Chinch, and 
one result was a new translation of the Scrip- 
tures, done by six committees of divines, two 
sitting at Westminster, two at Cambridge, and 
two at Oxford, the whole work being finally 
revised by a general committee. This version 
appeared in 1 6 11 ^jind gradually displaced the 
previous versions, winning its way with learned 
and unlearned alike by its faithfulness to tile 
original languages and its peculiar felicities of 
English style. It is the version still generally 
used, and known as tho ‘Authorised ’ version. 
I 11 the latter half of the last century it became 
increasingly felt that the new materials which 
had accumulated upon the Bible in the way of 
early MSS, versions, and quotations from 
ancient writers necessitated a fresh translation 
of the text, and on the suggestion of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, this was undertaken by 
two companies of translators, 011 c for the Old 
Testamont and the other for tho New. With 
them were associated two similar companies oi 
American scholars, and the result of their 
joint labours was tho Revised Version, of 
which the New Testament whs published in 
1881, and the Old in 1885. It retains so far 
as possible the character and style of the 
Authorised Version ; but it corrects its mis- 
translations, substitutes modern English words 
for words that have become obsolete or archaic, 
arranges prose matter in paragraphs and poetry- 
in linos according to modern usage, and intro- 
duces such changes in tho text as are required 
by the new sources of information that have 
come to light. It is thus of great value, not 
to scholars only, but to all who desire to gel 
closer to the original language of the Script ares 
than the limited rango of authorities used by 
previous versions could render possible. 
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1. Tlfe unique value of Hebrew History. In 
every record of human progress the story of 
the Hebrew people must always take the fore- 
most place. Whilst other peoples have ruled 
over vaster empires, and left behind them far 
greater monuments in literature or in art, it is 
to this race that we owe the Christian religion. 
If it is true that on the secular side our intel- 
lectual life is rooted in Greece and Rome, on 
the religious side it is rooted in Israel. So 
long as men recognise the abiding value of 
religion as the answer to their deepest need, 
they will turn with inexhaustible interest to 
the story of the first beginnings and the gradual 
development of the people whose faith has 
conquered the civilised world. 

2 . Need of a Special Statement. There are 
special reasons why a separate sketch of the 
history of the Hebrews is required. The Bible 
narratives ditfer from secular history in that 
all other interests are entirely subordinated to 
the religious one. Hence public events of the 
utmost importance are lightly passed over, 
whilst whole chapters arc devoted to the re- 
cords of spiritual experience. Moreover, as 
the detailed expositions of this volume show, 
books from widely differing ages lie side by 
side with very slight indicat ions of date, further 
Still, recent archaeological discoveries have en- 
abled us to understand, as never before, the 
place that Israel filled among the surrounding 
nations. In this brief sketch a twofold aim 
has been followed : — (1) The exhibition of the 
history of the Hebrews in its relations to 
the great world-movements of other peoples. 
(2) The setting forth of the emergence and 
growth of the great ideas which culminated in 
Jesus Christ. 

3 . Origin of the Hebrews. The Hebrews 
belong to the Semite branch of the human 
race, a branch whose original home, in all 
probability, was in Arabia. Pressing north 
and west these peoples established themselves 
in Western Asia, above all in Mesopotamia, 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates. Here, 
in the third and fourth millenniums n.c., the 
earliest records bIiow them as settled nations, 
highly developed both in civilisation and in 
religious beliefs and practices. About 2400 n.c. 
the rulers of the ancient city of Babylon suc- 
ceeded in establishing their supremacy over 
the greater part of this region, and founded a 
dynasty of which Hammurabi was the most 
famous member (see art. 1 Laws of Hammu- 
rabi ’). Seeing that Hammurabi is now gener- 
ally identified with Amraphel (GulJ 1 ), we are 


thus able to fix the date of Abraham, circ. 
2250 n.c. Some scholars incline to bring Ham- 
murabi’s date down as low as 1900 n.c. We 
are safe in saying that the Patriarchal period 
reaches back to the beginning of the second 
millennium b.c. 

For a discussion of the historicity, in broad 
outline, of the Bible narratives about Abra- 
ham, reference must be made to the intro, to 
On 12-25. The fact there emphasised that we 
have a right to see in Abraham the founder 
of the distinctive religion of Israel makes the 
question as to the religious influences amongst 
which he grew up one of vital interest. Were 
there present in the world before his day any 
tendencies towards a pure faith ? 

We find that all the records of this period 
are permeated with religion. Religion was the 
mainspring of intellectual activity, priests were 
the loaders in all departments of thought. This 
religion, at first, sight, offers a picture of hope- 
less confusion. Gods of the sky, gods of the 
earth, gods of the deep, families of gods, fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, local gods of 
cities and hills, gods directing and involved in 
all thu powers of nature confront and bewilder 
us. The w hole effect is that of a crass poly- 
theism, full of degrading superstition. Yet 
when we look a little closer higher thoughts 
are not wanting. Looking upwards to the sky, 
familiar to Orientals in a degree altogether un- 
known to us, the Babylonian thinkers watched 
the movements of the heavenly bodies and saw 
in them the seats of the great gods. To them 
the whole universe was divided into three 
regions. First came the northern heavens, in 
which the pole-star burned continually ; then 
the broad belt of the zodiac spanning the 
skies, within which all the movements of sun, 
moon, and planets were confined ; lastly, the 
southern depths. Over these regions the three 
great gods, Anu, Bel and Ea presided. Simi- 
larly in the zodiac itself there was a threefold 
division, ruled over by moon, sun, and Venus 
the evening star. Again and again it seemed 
as though the thought of one supreme God, of 
whom all others were manifestations, was about 
to break forth. So Sin the moon-god is hailed 
in lofty strains — 

‘ Lord, the ordainer of the laws of heaven and 
earth, 

Whose command may not be broken. 

In heaven who is supreme ? Thou alone, thou art 
supreme ! 

On earth who is supreme ? Thou alone, thou art 
supreme 1 ' 
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Similarly as the local deities became more 
and more absorbed into the conquering Manluk 
of Babylon ; or, as in the ‘ penitential psalms,’ 
the worshipper seems led out far beyond the 
limits of his creed, we come again to the very 
verge of a new revelation. Yet the step across 
that verge was never taken. In the highest 
thoughts of Babylonia the gods seem rather 
pale abstractions than living persons with dis- 
tinctive characters. It is here that the Bible 
narrative of Abraham finds its place. Living 
in the midst of all this movement of thought 
he heard in his own conscience and heart a 
deeper voice speaking to him, found that he 
could enter into real communion with a God 
who was indeed a Person, and for the sake of 
that intercourse forsook his home and wandered 
out into Canaan. The strange tiguie of Mel- 
chizedek suggests that there may have been 
others who found something of the same truth. 
Yet Abraham alone was able to pass on his 
faith to those that followed him. If so he was 
the first to understand that religion means 
personal communion with God. AYe have no 
means of judging how far his faith led him 
into a theoretical monotheism, nor how high 
his conceptions of morality were. But if ho 
was led to make the great step that has been 
described, then he was truly ‘ the father of the 
faithful,’ and we understand why the course of 
subsequent revelation followed the line of his 
descendants, rather than any other. Here the 
Father who had always been seeking those who 
would worship Him • in spirit and truth ’ found 
at last one who could understand His message. 

4 . Israel and Egypt. After an indefinite 
period, during which the Hebrews lived as 
nomads in the pasture lands between Hebron 
and Beersheba, in the district afterwards known 
as the Negeb, or south-country of Judah (On 
22 19 28 10 ), they passed on to Goshen, an allu- 
vial region on the border of Egypt. Egypt at 
this time was under the rule of the Hyksds. or 
Shepherd kings, probably themselves of Semitic 
origin, who had established a dynasty there 
which lasted till the sixteenth century n.c. 
The favour with which the Hebrews were 
received is easily explained by their racial 
affinities with the ruling house. When the 
Hyks 6 s had been expelled, not later, probably, 
than 1580 n.c., a new king arose who knew not 
Joseph (Ex 1 8 ). and the oppression began. It 
is now fairly well established that the Pharaoh 
of the oppression was Ramses II, who has 
been identified as the builder of the treasure 
city Pithom (Ex 1 n ). 

5 . The Exodus. Converging lines of evi- 
dence make it probable that the date of the 
exodus was not later than 1180 b.c. ; it may 
have been ns early as 1250 B.c. Before that 
time Palestine had been, as the Tel el Amama 
tablets show, an Egyptian province, and the 


control of Egypt was too strong to admit of 
the Hebrew conquests. Afterwards came a 
time of royal weakness and general anarchy, 
when the hold on the outlying parts of the 
empire was greatly relaxed. The reign of 
Ramses III (1180-1148 B.C.) has been sug- 
gested as the most likely period for the desert 
wanderings. Merenptah, son of Ramses II. 
is most, probably the Pharaoh of the exodus. 

For a discussion of the plagues and of the 
route from Goshen, reference must be made 
to the Commentary. The Passage of the Red 
Sea, however explained, left an abiding mark 
on the national memory. As Cornill says : 
1 This overwhelming moment created the people 
of Israel ; they never forgot it. Here they 
recognised the God of their fathers, who with 
strong hand and outstretched arm had saved 
His people, and brought them out of the house 
of bondage, out of Egypt.’ 

6 . The Religious Teaching of Moses. For 
some time after this deliverance Israel remained 
in the neighbourhood of Sinai, and here the 
great work of Moses, the religious reorganisa- 
tion of the people, was achieved. After all 
the critical discussion of the various sources 
of the Pentateuch, it remains abundantly clear 
that under the guidance of Moses a covenant 
between Jehovah and the people of Israel was 
concluded at Sinai (Ex 34 10 , etc.). This covenant 
was no merely national bond. It was the out- 
come of the free moral choice of the God of 
their fathers, who, moved by pity, had rescued 
them from Egypt, and was ready to save them 
in the future. As the Commentary states, there 
is no reasonable ground for denying the Deca- 
logue in its primitive form to Moses ; hence it 
is possible to summarise the faith of Moses as 
follows : 

(«) He believed in a personal God, who had 
revealed Himself in former days to the fathers, 
and who was once more manifesting Himself 
to His people. This God, whose sacred name 
was Jehovah, was not bound to the Hebrews 
because of any blood relationship or any external 
necessity — the relationship between Him and 
them rested upon His own free determination ; 
hence Israel was the people of Jehovah because 
He had chosen them. No other nation had 
ever had such a thought about its god. 

(5) He believed in a God whose fundamental 
attributes were righteousness and mercy. The 
strength of this God was greater than that of 
the mighty power of Egypt ; but it was not 
brute force — it was always used to serve moral 
ends. 

* (e) He taught that this God, having con- 
cluded His covenant with the people, demandod 
on their side righteous conduct, justice, and 
brotherly kindness between man and man ; 
hence he insisted on the indissoluble bond 
between religion and morality. 
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So whilst for the time of Moses, and for 
long after, the religion of Israel remained a 
national one, there were hidden in his teaching 
the germs of a universal religion. Ilis great 
fundamental ideas were often forgotten, and 
sometimes buried beneath the corruptions of 
heathenism ; yet it was these truths that en- 
abled the religion of Israel to resist the in- 
fluences of Canaan, and to outlast even the 
nation itself. The victory of his teaching 
is the sufficient proof of the justice of his 
claim to be the specially chosen messenger of 
God. 

7 . The Conquest of Canaan. Much of the 
wilderness period was spent in Kadesh-Barnea, 
in the desert S. of Canaau, out of roach of the 
Egyptians (Nu 13 20 Dtl 4u ). But meanwhile 
events had been making possible the invasion 
of Canaan. Many alien races, amongst them 
the pirates from the West known to us as the 
Philistines, had been sweeping down on Pales- 
tine. Ramses III, in a great expedition, re- 
asserted the Egyptian power, but this was the 
last intervention of Egypt for some centuries. 
Egypt lost Syria, which now became the home 
of many independent city states, and the way 
was open for a resolute assault upon the Land 
of Promise. The first campaigns were on the 
E. of the Jordan, where an Amorite kingdom 
had been established, with its capital at Hesh- 
bon. Its king, Silion, was defeated and slain, 
and his territory occupied (Nu 21 21 ’ 23 ). Moses 
having now died was succeeded by Joshua, and 
with the passage of the Jordan opposite to 
Jericho the invasion was begun (Josh 1-3). 
Combining the accounts in Joshua with those 
in Jg 1 (see the Commentary), we gather that 
the people, by united victories under Joshua, 
gained a foothold in the land. After his death, 
since much remained unconquered, expeditions 
were undertaken by separate tribes, Judah and 
Simeon, Joseph, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, 
and Dan (Jgl). In the end the maritime 
cities of Phoenicia and Philistia remained 
independent, and strong fortresses such as 
Taanach, Mcgiddo, Bethsliean (l 27 ), secured 
to their former inhabitants the richest inland 
plain, the valley of the Kishon, while such 
citadels as Ajalon (1 S5 ), Jebus (1 2l ), and Gczer 
(1 ®) shut off Judah and Simeon almost com- 
pletely from the rest of the Israelites. The 
recent explorations of Palestine have proved 
conclusively the truth of this representation, 
since they make it clear that the development 
of these Canaanite cities went on unbrokenly 
for nearly two centuries after the invasion. 
Proofs of this statement must be sought in the 
many publications of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 

8 . The Period of the Judges. The date as- 
signed to the exodus reduces this period to less 
than 200 years, seeing that it closes about 1050 


b.c. (see Intro, to the book of Judges). The 
deliverances achieved by Deborah and Barak 
(Jg4, 5) and by Gideon (Jg 6 - 8 ), show that 
the people still rallied to the name of Jehovah. 
(Nevertheless tho religion of the conquered 
Country exercised a powerful influence over 
the victors. Many altars standing on high 
places, formerly consecrated to local deities, 
were now adapted to the worship of Jehovah. 
This became the fruitful source of many later 
evils, as the writings of the prophets so clearly 
show. Still, on the whole, Ewald’s statement 
remains true : ‘ The people learned by per- 
petual struggle to defend valiantly their new 
home and the free exercise of their religion, 
and were thereby preparing for coming genera- 
tions a sacred place, where that religion and 
national culture might unfold itself freely and 
fully.’ Deborah’s Song (Jg5), admitted gener- 
ally as a product of this age (see Commentary 
in loco), is a striking proof both of the national 
consciousness of unity, and of the vigour of 
the true faith in Jehovah. The period closes 
with the oppression of the Philistines. This 
bold and warlike race, much resembling the 
Danes in the early history of England, were 
greatly superior in military art to the Hebrews. 
They seem to have conceived the idea of 
subduing to their sway the whole of Israel. 
Shamgar (3 31 ) and Samson (12 f.) were popular 
heroes who by single-handed deeds of daring 
destroyed many marauding bands. But the 
Hebrews were quite unable to resist an organ- 
ised attack. With the loss of the sacred ark 
at Aphek near Mizpah (1 S4), the doom of the 
nation seemed sealed. The Philistine rule 
was extended over the whole centre and south 
of Israel, their head-quarters were established 
at Geba in Benjamin, even the use of military 
weapons is said to have been forbidden to the 
Israelites (1 S133.19--’ 3 ). 

9 . Samuel and the Founding of the Kingdom. 
In this crisis there arose a man who has a double 
claim to honour, as the first of the order of 
prophets, and as the founder of the monarchy. 
The narratives about Samuel are, as the Com- 
mentary shows, derived from sources of un- 
equal value. His victories (1S7 13 ) cannot 
have been nearly so decisive as one source 
represents them. In a time of great national 
humiliation he was led to see that a king was 
needful to weld the disorganised tribes into a 
whole, so as to enable them to face their 
enemies. In his patriotic aims he was seconded 
by the wandering bands of prophets, who were 
enthusiastic adherents of Jehovah. This re- 
sort to a monarchy, though not ideal (IS 8 ), 
was in the situation the only wise choice. In 
Saul, a Benjamite of great personal prowess, 
the destined leader was found. After a bril- 
liant feat of arms, by which Jabesh-Gilead 
was rescued from the Ammonites (IS 11), he 
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succeeded in rallying to himself all the tribes 
(1114,15). Saul's reign was an almost continu- 
ous struggle against the Philistines. Slarting 
from the E. he gradually regained the high- 
lands of Judah and the centre of Palestine 
(IS 14, 17, etc.). At the close of his reign, 
weakened by his quarrel with David, and with 
his mind clouded by his recurring melan- 
cholia, he died in battle on lit. Gilboa, in the 
plain of Jczrccl, a fact which shows that 
the Philistines had again penetrated into 
central Israel (1 Sol). The date of this battle 
U about 1U17 n.c. 

10. The Reign of David. Aftera seven years’ 
interval, during which David reigned as king 
of Judah at Hebron, and Saul's adherents made 
Mahanaim, across the Jordan, their centre (2 S 
2 4,s,ll )i the murder of Ishbosheth (2S4'-") 
opened the way for Da\ id’s accession as king 
of a united people (2 So 1-3 ). His reign is 
marked by the complete conquest of the Phil- 
istines, who henceforth play little further part 
in the history (2 So 1 ” - - 5 8 1 ). by conquests oxer 
the surrounding peoples, which marked the 
real foundation of an Israelite empire (8- M4 
and c. 10). and by the capture of Jerusalem, and 
the transference thither of the ark (2S5 0 ’ 10 
G 12 ’ 12 ). At this time Assyria was weak, the 
northern empire of the Hittites had dis- 
appeared, and Egypt was divided and power- 
less. All this explains the rapid growth under 
David and Solomon. 

11. Solomon. Solomon’s reign was marked 
by the building of the Temple, and great com- 
mercial prosperity; but his attempts to reduce 
the free yeomen of Israel to the status of the 
subjects of an Oriental king caused deep dis- 
satisfaction, and was one main cause of the 
disruption as soon as his strong hand was 
removed (1K4 21 ’ 23 5 12 11 2 «. etc.). 

12. Religion in the Early Monarchy. The 
religious conditions of this period may be 
gathered from many scattered notices. The 
strict law of the central sanctuary, which after- 
wards concentrated all sacrificial worship at 
Jerusalem, was unknown. Samuel sacrificed at 
Mizpah (1 S7°). built an altar at Ramah (7 IT ), 
sacrificed on the high place there (9 12 ). also at 
Gilgal (ll 15 ), and at Bethlehem (16 5 ). We 
may gather from 14 35 that Raul built more 
than one altar to Jehovah in token of his 
loyalty. So in 20° there is a most natural 
reference to the yearly sacrifice for Jesse’s 
family at Bethlehem. The simple and un- 
forced way in which these notices are given 
shows that they are not dealing with excep- 
tions, but relating the normal practice : see on 
Ex20 24 . At the same time prophets such as 
Nathan maintained the moral character of tho 
claims of Jehovah, and were treated with the 
utmost respect (2 S 1 2 1_15 ). With the founding 
of David's kingdom the hope was raised of the 


perpetual kingdom of Jehovah, which plays 
so great a part in the writings of the later 
prophets (2R7 1 ’ 17 ). 

13. Disruption of the Kingdom, 937 B.C. With 
the disruption of the kingdom after Solomon’s 
death Judah was left relatively small and in- 
significant, and was further weakened by the 
inxasion of Shisliak of Egypt (1 K 1425,91). 
Egyptian lists in the temple of Amon at Karnak 
record this raid. From tho fact that Epliraim- 
ito cities also are said to have paid tribute, 
it is supposed that for a time both Israel and 
Judah became tributary to Egypt; but there 
is no record of any warlike operations against 
Northern Israel. For a time the two king- 
doms were at war, Israel being the stronger. 
A fateful step was taken when Asa, king ot 
Judah, inxited the help of Benliadad, king of 
Syria, against Baasha (1 K15 18 ’ 21 ), circ. 900 
Il.l'. The condemnation of this action (2 I’ll 
1 li is fully justified, as it resulted in the iir-t 
inxasion of Israelite territory by Syrian armies. 
After repeated revolutions, a strong dynasty 
was founded by Omri, 889 it.c. ( 1 K lti 22 -"'). 
Omri built Samaria as his capital. Under him 
peace was made between Israel and Judah, 
and the royal houses were afterwards allied by 
marriage. The Moabite Stone, with Mesha’s 
inscription, shows that he subjugated Moab. 
References to him on Assj'rian monuments 
prove that he was regarded as the founder of 
the kingdom of Israel. The silence of the 
Bible narratives as to tho more brilliant ex- 
ploits of his reign is a striking illustration of 
xhe indifference of the Hebrew writers to 
purely secular interests. 

Ij 4., Jehovah or Baal. I11 the reign of 
Ahab, Omri’s son, came the great conflict 
between Elijah and the priests of Baal. As 
a matter of state policy Jeroboam had erected 
golden bull-shaped images of Jehovah at 
Bethel and at Dan. The official religion of 
the Northern Kingdom was therefore a cor- 
rupted form of the worship of Jehovah. It 
is precarious to argue, as is often done, that 
Elijah’s silence, so far as our records go, as to 
this bull -worship, is a proof that he found 
nothing offensive in it. The higher conscience 
of Israel was always against any form of 
image-worship. Even in Northern Israel there 
were probably altars where the purer worship 
of Jehovah was maintained : cp. Elijah’s com 
plaint 1 K 1 9 10 , and his action 1K18 30 . But 
when Ahab’B Phoenician wife Jezebel, princess 
of Zidon, sought to establish tho worship of the 
Tyrian Baal and persecuted the adherents of 
Jehovah(lK16 81 ’ 3S 1 8 4 ), Elijah came forward 
as the champion of Jehovah. The question 
was no longer that of a pure or debased 
worship of Jehovah, but tho life and death 
alternative — Jehovah or Baal. This explains 
the relentless severity with which Elijah 
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pushed home his victory (1 K 18 40 ), and the 
part taken by Elisha in instigating tho revo- 
lution which resulted in the overthrow of 
Omri’s house and the accession of Jehu(2K9). 

15. The Syrian Wars. This timo of reli- 
gious-conflict was marked by long-continued 
wars with Syria, which had lasted since the 
invasion referred to during tho reign of 
Baasha. The kings of Israel appear to have 
been reduced to the position of vassals (1 K 20 s ), 
and in 854 b.c. Benliadad of Syria, with Allah, 
who is said by the monuments to have fur- 
nished a contingent of 2,000 chariots and 10,000 
men, was defeated at Karkar, near Hamath, 
by Shalmaneser II of Assyria. Afterwards 
Ahab succeeded in asserting his independence 
against Syria, and won several victories (IK 
20). Syria at this time was weakened by 
successive Assyrian campaigns against Damas- 
cus, in 850, 849, and 84G. In 842 Shal- 
maneser received tribute from Jehu (see the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser in the British 
Museum), and in 839 again defeated Hazael 
of Damascus. At this point an insurrection 
in Assyria, headed by Shalmaneser’s son, who 
drove that king to take refuge in North Baby- 
lonia, gave Syria a respite and enabled the 
kingdom to recover its strength. Repeated 
invasions of Israel followed, reducing the 
people to the last extremity (2K10 32 13 9 '” 
14-°). Then, under Ramman-Nirari of Assyria 
(812-783), Damascus was once more subdued, 
and under Joash and Jeroboam II the lost 
prestige of Israel was recovered, and all the 
captured territory regained (2 K 13 23 1 4 25 -- s >). 
In these victories Elisha appears as a watchful 
and fearless patriot (2K13 14 ' 20 ). Thus in 
the reign of Jeroboam II (782-741) Israel 
enjoyed a period of prosperity which had had 
no parallel since the days of Solomon. 

The legitimate succession in the Southern 
Kingdom, which had acted as the ally of 
Israel both against Syria and Moab (IK 22 
2K3), was interrupted by the usurpation of 
Athaliah (2K11), but restored tiirough Jchoi- 
ada (ll 4 '.). Amaziah, breaking the alliance 
with Israel, was disastrously defeated by 
Joash (14 s ' 14 ). But under Uzziali (790-749) 
Judah recovered her posilion, and defeated 
the Philistines (2Ch27 6 ), whilst the army 
was reorganised (27 13 . 14 ), and frontier towers 
built as barriers against the desert nomads 
(27 W). 

16. The Decadence of Israel. With the 
death of Jeroboam the Northern Kingdom’s 
brief period of prosperity passed away. Re- 
peated revolutions weakened the strength of 
Israel (2K15 10 ' 14 ). Meanwhile, under Tig- 
lath-pileser III (called Pul in 2K15 1S ), 
Assyria resumed her aggressive policy, and 
Menahem of Israel became tributary to him 
(1519,20). in 734_3 p e kah of Israel, in alli- 


ance with Rezin of Syria, invaded Judah, 
apparently to coerce Judah to join a coalition 
against Assyria (2K15 37 1 6 3 Isa7). Judah 
was saved by the intervention of Assyria, and 
Northern Israel devastated (2 K 15 29). Pekah’s 
murderer, Hoshea, was recognised as a vassal 
king by Tiglalli-pileser (so the monuments). 
But Hoshea’s intrigues with So of Egypt (17 4 ) 
brought speedy retribution. Shalmaneser IV 
marched into Israel, but died during the siege 
of Samaria. His work was completed by his 
successor, Sargon, and in 722 Samaria was 
captured and tho Northern Kingdom finally 
destroyed. 

17. The Teaching of the Prophets. A 
bright light is thrown on this period by the 
utterances of Amos and Hosea. Amos, ap- 
pearing in Jeroboam’s reign, reasserted with 
tremendous force that the moral claims of 
Jehovah extended not only over Israel, but 
over tho surrounding peoples. Utterly re- 
pudiating the ritual worship of Bethel, he 
declared the approaching ruin of the nation. 
The one hope that he saw for the future was 
in the restoration, after heavy chastisement, 
of the kingdom under a Davidic king (9 11 : see 
Commentary in loco). 

Hosea, whose ministry lay in the dark dayB 
after J eroboam’s death, and whose tragic per- 
sonal history is the key to his message (see 
Commentary), sounds another note, but repeats 
Amos’s prophecy of doom. He treats the bull- 
worship as sheer idolatry : 1 of their silver and 
their gold have they made them idols ’ (8 4 ). 
Tho fact that it is the love rather than the 
righteousness of God which Hosea emphasises 
only makes his threatenings more terrible ; yet 
beyond the storm he also sees the abiding 
kingdom of God, and believes in its permanence 
(3 3 , etc.). 

The importance of the testimony of these 
two prophets is supreme. They come forward 
not as innovators, but as restorers of the 
ancient faith. Their teaching is in essence 
one with that of Moses ; but the boldness with 
which they present Jehovah as the God of the 
universe, and their unwavering conviction that 
no past privileges can save Israel from the 
consequences of her breaches of the law of 
righteousness, broaden and deepen the founda- 
tions of the true religion. It must be said 
that it is extremely hard to believe, as is sug- 
gested, that Hosea was the first to denounce 
tho image- worship of Jehovah. At any rate, 
he shows not the slightest consciousness that 
he is making any new declaration when he 
says of the calf in Samaria, 1 The workman 
made it, and it is no god’ (8 6 ). 

18. Judah during the Assyrian Period. With 
the fall of Northern Israel Judah was left de- 
pendent for its existence on Assyria. Despite 
tho protests of Isaiah, Ahaz freely imitated 


sxt 
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Both tiie customs and religion of the conquerors 
(2K16 10-18 ). His son,Hezckiah (720-092 n.c.), 
succeeded to a troubled inheritance. In the 
south the Ethiopian kings of Egypt were grow- 
ing in strength, and sought alliance with him. 
This policy was strongly denounced by Isaiah 
(30 1 **, 31 1_4 ), who counselled entire absten- 
tion from world-politics and simple trust in 
Jehovah. Hezekiah, ho wet er, pursued the 
policy of alliances. He carried on negotiations 
with Merodach-Baladan (2 K 20 who from 

721-710 n.c. had succeeded in establishing 
himself in Babylon, formed a league against 
Assyria with Tyre, Sidon, Ashkelon, and 
Ekron, and looked for help from Egypt. The 
victorious advance of Sennacherib, Sargon’s 
successor, broke up this coalition. Egypt was 
defeated at El-tekeh, near Ekron. and Heze- 
kiah, after the loss of forty-six cities and many 
subjects, only secured the safety of Jerusalem 
by the payment of a huge ransom (2 K 18 1 
The Bible narratives that follow are extremely 
confusing. In the monuments nothing is said 
of any disaster to Sennacherib’s army, and 
some have conjectured that this happened in a 
later, unrecorded campaign ; yet the fact that 
Jerusalem remained untaken neeusexplanation. 
The most probable explanation is, that after 
receiving Hezekiah’s ransom, a section of the 
Assyrian army returned and treacherously de- 
manded the surrender of the city ; then the 
main body, lying on the borders of Egypt, was 
smitten with plague, and Sennacherib retired 
to his own land. This deliverance (701 n.c.) 
was foretold by Isaiah (31 3 37 33 ' 3 '), who hold 
that Jerusalem, God's own city, could not he 
taken. 

19 . The Religious Teaching of Micah and 
Isaiah. Two prophets throw light on this 
period. Micah the countryman, denouncing 
fiercely the social wrongs of the peasantry, 
prophesied the downfall of Jerusalem (3 52 ): 
yet he believed in the permanence of the 
divine rule, and looked for another king like 
David to come from the heart of the people 
and restore the ruined slate (5 2f -). 

Isaiah lookedfor repeated punishments, from 
which only a remnant should escape (G 11-13 . etc.: 
cp. the name of his son Shear-jaslmb = 1 a rem- 
nant shall return,’ 7 8 ). Yet his hope of a better 
kingdom is borne witness to by his prophecy 
of Immanuel (7 1S " 1G ), and the magnificent 
promise of the Prince with the four names 
(9 o.T), who will reign in an age of millennial 
peace and blessing, and who is called ‘ a shoot 
out of the stock of Jesse ’ (11 1-1 °). 

In Hezekiah’s reign partial attempts were 
made to destroy the high places and concen- 
trate the worship at Jerusalem, but the 
work must have been very incomplete ( 2 K 
IS 4 ’ 22 , ete .). 

20 . The Reaction under Manasseh. Manas- 


Seh’s long reign (G92-G41 n.c.), though for the 
most part externally prosperous, was marked 
by a recrudoscenco of heathenism, in which 
much of Isaiah’s work was undone (2 K 21 l-W). 
Towards the close of his reign he appears to 
have become involved in the revolt against 
Assyria of the viceroy of Babylon, ‘and to 
have been taken to Babylon to expiate hit. 
crime before his suzerain, Assurbanipal (2(’h 
33 u -«). 

The survival of the true faith is witnessed 
to by the book of Deuteronomy, probably com- 
piled during this reign, and possibly by the last 
two chapters of Micah (see Commentary). 

21 . The Reign of Josiah. Josiah (G39-G08), 
succeeding his murdered father Anion, began 
his reign under unfavourable auspices. The 
invasion of W estern Asia by hordes of Scythians 
probably gave rise to the gloomy anticipation' 
of Zephaniah, who looked for the coming ol' 
the day of universal judgment. But these 
invasions, seriously shaking the power of 
Assyria, really left Judah free to follow her 
own destiny. The first prophecies of J eremiah 
belong also to this period (Bee Commentary). 
An earnest attempt at religious reform was 
greatly helped by the providential finding ot 
the Book of the Law, G21 B.C., almost certainly 
Deuteronomy (2K2‘2 8 , etc.). On the basis of 
this book all the high places where Jehovah 
was worshipped with semi-heathenish accom- 
paniments were destroyed, and the Temple at 
Jerusalem made the one central sanctuary 
(2K23 4 - 18 ). 

Meanwhile Assyria was tottering to its fall, 
and, while Nineveh was besieged by Babylonians 
and Medes, Pbaraoh-Nccho of Egypt marched 
north wauls to make his bid for the empire of 
the world. In resisting his progress Josiah 
was defeated and slain at Megiddo, 608 B.C. 
(2K23 2!, > 30 ). In the following year Nineveh 
fell, and by his defeat of the Egyptians at 
Carchemish, on the Euphrates, Nebuchadrezzar 
of Babylon became master of the world, 605 B.C. 
During the brief period of Egyptian supremacy 
in Palestine Jehoahaz was deposed and Je- 
hoiakim made king (2 K 24 8 l-si). Rebelling 
against Babylon three years later Jehoiakim 
was deposed and carried to Babylon (2K24 1 
2Ch36 6 j. Three months later his successor 
J ehoiachin was taken after him, together with 
the flower of the nation, including Ezekiel, 
597 B.C. (2K24S-1C). 

The prophetic teaching during this period 
is found in Nahum, with his fierce exultation 
over the doom of Nineveh, and Habokknk, who 
looking out over a ruined world and finding 
each successive conqueror equally guilty, yet 
declares with invincible aBsurunce, ‘the just 
man shall live by his faithfulness ' (2 4 ). The 
central pari of Jeremiah’s heroic ministry also 
falls here. 
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22 . The Fall of Jerusalem. Rejecting 
wamingsof Jeremiah, Zedekiah, the last king of 
Judah, involved himself in many plots against 
Babylon (Jer 27 w* Ezk 17 )»). The inevitable 
result followed. , Jeremiah had long since 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem and 
almost .paid the price of his daring with his 
life (Jer 26). Now, after a siege of nineteen 
months, from January 588 to July 586, the city 
was taken and destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar, 
and the Temple burnt (2K25). 

Jeremiah's noble personality is the chief 
glory of these closing years. Despite his re- 
peated declarations of the ruin of Jerusalem, 
he looks forward to the time when once more 
it shall be ‘the throne of Jehovah’ (3 17 ). De- 
spite his word about Jehoiakim, ‘no man of 
his seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne 
of David, and ruling any more in Judah' 
(22 8°), he can still hope that Jehovah will 
raise up a righteous branch unto David (23 3 ). 
His hope in the kingdom of God was deeper 
than his despair. But his grandest word of 
all came, as it seems, from his prison. There, 
while the Babylonian armies surrounded Jeru- 
salem, he was inspired to speak of the new 
covenant, which God Himself would write on 
the hearts of the people, when all from the 


least to the greatest should know Him, and, 
pardoned and restored, enjoy His favour 
(31 31 - 3 1 ). 

Thus this great history closes with a note 
of hope, and a conception of religion that, far 
below all extornalism, rests on the personal 
and intimate relationship between the indi- 
vidual soul and its God. Though the hopes 
of the prophets of a glorious kingdom in 
.Jerusalem under a righteous Ruler were never 
realised, they have been fulfilled in a far 
deeper sense than those who uttered them ever 
dreamed by the King whose kingdom is ‘ not 
of this world.' who sealed the new covenant 
with His own blood. So we claim that the 
faith of the prophets, embodied in many forms 
and figures, has outlived them all and is tri- 
umphant in the world to-day. Jesus took the 
faith which they held, ennobled it and purged 
it, and through His life and death established 
a kingdom which will never pass away. Look- 
ing backwards we see that all history is one, 
knit together by the guiding, inspiring con- 
trolling Spirit of God. Looking forward we 
believe still, with more assured faith than ever, 
in the perfect establishment of that kingdom 
so long desired, so wistfully looked for, against 
which the gateB of hell shall not prevaiL 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PENTATEUCH 

i. Divisions and Contents. Pentateuch is a its external (historical) amlinternal (legislative) 
Greek word meaning the ‘fivefold volume,’ aspects. The Song of Moses (Dt32) and such 
and has been used since the time of Origen Psalms as 105, 106 may be regarded as giving 
(third century a.d.) as a convenient designation a summitry of this history. From the way in 
for the first five books of the Old Testament, which the Pentateuch opens it might have been 
It serves to remind us that these constitute supposed that its aim was to outline the his- 
really one volume in five parts. In the Old tory of the whole human race. But it soon 
Testament itself this is called ‘ The Law,’ or appears that the account of the creation of 
‘book of the Law,’ to which is sometimes the world, the entrance of sin, and the rise 
added ‘ of God ’ or ‘ of Moses ’ : see e.g. Neh and spread of the races, is only preliminary 
gi.af. g 3 131 , Later Jewish writers call it to the main subject. Little by little the his- 
the ‘book of the Law,’ or the ‘Five Fifths of tory is narrowed down till at Gnl 2 wo come 
the Law.’ In Hebrew manuscripts the division to Abraham, who is chosen as the progenitor 
into five books is not so strongly marked as in of the people to whom God will specially 
the English Bible, the Pentateuch being treated reveal Himself. From this point the Ponta- 
as one and divided into a number of larger teuch, and indeed the entire Old Testament, 
and smaller sections, which are numbered becomes a history of the Hebrew nation. In 
consecutively from Genesis to Deuteronomy, the third generation from Abraham his dc- 
The five larger sections are usually named by sccndants to the number of seventy, with their 
the first word or first important word in each, households, migrate from Canaan to Egypt. 
Thus Genesis is called li’reuhith , i.e. ‘ In the There they increase in spite of all obstacles 
Beginning' ; Exodus is Shemuth, i.e. ‘ Names ' ; till they become a great nation. The book of 
Leviticus is Yaygikra, i.e. ‘And He called’; Exodus tolls of their deliverance from Egypt 
Numbers is Vag'dabber, i.e. 1 And He spake,' by the hand of Moses. They come into the 
or, Bammidbar. i.e. 1 In the Wilderness ' ; and Sinaitic peninsula on their way to the pro- 
Deuteronomy is D'barhn, i.e. ‘ Words.’ Some- mised land, and there they enter into a solemn 
times titles more particularly descriptive of covenant with Jehovah on the basis of the 
their contents are applied to the books : thus Law given to them at Mount Sinai. Practically 
Leviticus is styled the 'Law of the Priests,' the whole of Leviticus is occupied with legis- 
Numbers the ‘ Fifth’ (part) ‘of Numberings,’ lation, the purpose of which is to mark this 
and Deuteronomy the ‘ Second Law.’ The nation off from all others as the ‘ peculiar 
English titles are taken from the Yulgate people’ of Jehovah, a ‘kingdom of priests’ 
Latin Version, which again derived them from and a ‘ holy nation.’ The book of Numbers 
the Septuagint. The fivefold division of the continues the history of the sojourn in the 
Pentateuch is thus shown to be earlier than wilderness, until they come to the borders of 
the origin of the Septuagint. and is prob- Canaan, and is interspersed with numerous 
ably as old as the time of Nehemiah. It is laws. Deuteronomy contains the discourses 
older than the division of the Psalter, which addressed to the people by Moses before his 
was arranged in five books on the model of death. It consists largely of laws, and closes 
the Pentateuch. with an account of the solitary death of the 

As the book of Joshua displays a certain great leader and Lawgiver. The book of 
affinity with the Pentateuch both in spirit and Joshua relates the entrance into Canaan, and 
literary style, and forms its natural continua- its conquest by the Israelites under the leader- 
tion and complement, modern scholars speak ship of Joshua, the successor of Moses, 
of a Hexateuch, or ‘ sixfold volume,’ and re- 2 . The Mosaic Authorship. The question 
gard the books from Genesis to Joshua as six of the authorship of the Pentateuch, or rather 
parts of a complete whole. of the Hexateuch, has been the subject of 

For details of the Contents of the Pentateuch much discussion in modem times, and scholars 
reference should be made to the introductions are still carefully investigating the subject, 
prefixed to the separate books in the Commen- The traditional view was that Moses was the 
tary. It will suffice hero to say that they are author of the five books which bear his name 
made up of two elements, history and legislation, in our Bibles ; and until comparatively recent 
The theme is the Kingdom of God upon the times this belief was accepted without ques- 
earth, ana its gradual revelation and embodi- tion or inquiry regarding its grounds. A 
ment in Israel as the chosen people, both in thorough study of these books, however, has 
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led many lo tlio conclusion that this view of 
their authorship docs not fit in with the 
facts, and that another view is necessitated 
by the evidence which the books themselves 
present. 

Two arguments are often brought forward 
for the Mosaic authorship which demand some 
notice, (a) One is the fact that our Lord when 
quoting the Pentateuch refers to it as the 
work of Moses: cp. Mtl9® Mk7 10 1 2 Lk 
24 44 Jn5 4547 7 la . Regarding this it has 
sometimes been pointed out that these refer- 
ences by our Lord do not compel us to believe 
that Moses wrote the whole of the Pentateuch, 
but only that certain parts of it were derived 
from him, which indeed many of the foremost 
scholars admit. But another answer may be 
given, and that is that our Lord did not come 
to deal with questions of literary authorship, 
but to bring men salvation ; that He appeals 
to the Pentateuch entirely for the practical 
purposes of quickening men’s consciences and 
reproving their sins ; and that He called it the 
Law of Moses because that was the name by 
which it was commonly known. It may be 
accepted as a guiding principle in the study of 
the Scriptures, that the subjects of divine re- 
velation are not matters such as biblical author- 
ship or physical processes, which men can dis- 
cover by the exercise of their faculties, but 
only those truths of God’s love and His purposes 
of salvation ‘ which the angels desire to look 
into.’ The force of our Lord’s teaching, it is 
hardly necessary to add, is not affected by the 
view taken of the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
(6) The other argument for the traditional 
view is, that Jewish tradition consistently 
ascribes the composition of the Pentateuch to 
Moses. With reference to this point it must 
be remembered that there is no trace of the ex- 
istence of this tradition until a comparatively 
late period, and that it is unsupported by any 
strong evidence. It must also be noted that 
as a whole the Five Books are anonymously 
written, and that there is no passage in the Old 
Testament which claims Moses as their author. 
The 1 Law of Moses ’ indeed is frequently 
spoken of, and it is unquestionable that Israol- 
itish law did originate with him ; but this ex- 
pression is not evidence that Moses was the 
writer of the Pentateuch as wo have it, or 
that the laws which it contains represent 
throughout his unmodified legislation. On the 
other hand, there are parts of these books 
which are expressly ascribed to him ; o.g. (1) 
the account of the defeat of Amalek (Ex 17 n ); 
(2) the book of the Covenant, Ex 20-23 (Ex 
24 4 > 7 ); (3) the Renewed Covenant, Ex34 10 - 2 ® 
(cp. Ex34 27 ) ; (4) the Lists of Stations on the 
March in Nu33 (33 2 ) ; (5) the law spoken of 
in Dt 31 Mb 24-26 ; (6) the Song of Moses, Dt 
32 : cp. also Josh 1 7 > 2 8 31 . 33 23® 24 20. These 
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passages indicate that Moses wrote and laid 
up for preservation recordsof certain important 
events and laws. 

It is also to be kept in view that many of 
the laws preserved in the Pentateuch relate 
to circumstances which imply a nomadic life 
in tents, pointing to a period contemporary 
with Moses: cp. e.g. Lvl4 3 with 14 34 1C 20 - 22 
Xu 1 0 1 -‘. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the 
rise of the belief in the Mosaic authorship or 
in sympathising with the feelings which sug- 
gested it. Apart from Moses it would be 
impossible to account for the religion of the 
Old Testament. It was to him that the de- 
cisive creative revelation of Jehovah’s nature 
and His relation to Israel came. It was he 
who laid the foundations of the ideas, laws, 
and institutions, which made Israel the nation 
in which all the families of the earth have 
been blessed. The later developments of 
faith, custom, and ritual require him at the 
beginning as their primary explanation. And 
if he was thus under God the originator of the 
beliefs and practices which lie at the root of 
Old Testament religion, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that he put into writing some 
of its laws and some narratives of leading 
events to guide the conduct and inspire the 
patriotism of the people whom he had welded 
into a nation. 

On close examination, however, it must be 
admitted that the Pentateuch reveals many 
features inconsistent with the traditional view 
that in its present form it is the work of 
Moses. For instance, it may be safely granted 
that Moses did not write the account of his 
own death in Dt34. The statement in Dtl 1 
that Moses spoke these words 1 beyond (RV) 
J ordan in the wilderness ’ (see note there) is 
evidently made from the standpoint of one 
living in Canaan, which Moses never did ; and 
when we road that the ‘ Canaanite was then in 
the land' (Gnl2® 13"), and that 1 these are the 
kings that reigned in Edom before there 
reigned any king over Israel’ (Gn36 31 ), it is 
difficult to resist the impression that the 
speaker was living in the one case after the 
conquest, and in the other after the establish- 
ment of the monarchy. In Gnl4 14 and Dt34 
mention is made of Dan ; but the territory did 
not receive that name till it was conquered by 
the Danites, long after the death of Moses 
( J osh 1 9 47 Jg 1 8 29 ). Again, in Nu 2 1 14 > 15 there 
is quoted as an ancient authority 1 the book of 
the Wars of the Lord,’ which plainly could 
not have been earlier than the days of Moses. 
Other passages which can with difficulty be 
ascribed to him are Ex6 26 > 27 ll 3 1 6 36 > 80 
Lvl8 24 - 28 Nul2 3 Dt2 12 . 


Of course such things do not amount in 
themselves to a disproof of the Mosaic author- 
xxv 
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ship, bat they naturally lead to the question : 

‘ On what authority does this belief rest, that 
Moses is the author of the Pentateuch in 
its present form ? ’ And it appears that no 
authority could be cited excopt the late tradi- 
tion of the Jewish Church. Therefore men 
have thought themselves at liberty to investi- 
gate the matter, and a careful examination has 
led many scholars to the conviction that the 
writings of Moses formed only the rough 
material or part of the material, and that in its 
present form it is not the work of one man, 
but a compilation made from previously exist- 
ing documents. In this connexion it must he 
remembered that editing and compiling is a 
recognised mode of authorship in Old Testa- 
ment history. Just as St. Luke tells us (Lk 1 l ) 
that, before our Four Gospels wore written, 
there were many earlier accounts of our Lord’s 
life already in existence, so the Old Testament 
writers tell us of similar accounts already 
written of the facts which they record. And 
not only so, but they distinctly indicate that 
they used these earlier accounts in composing 
their own books. It is most interesting to 
find embedded in the existing books fragments 
of the old literature of ancient Israel, as 
geologists find the fragments of the lost animal 
life of early ages embedded in the rocks of 
to-day. See, for example, 1 the book of the 
■Wars of Jehovah’ (Nu21 14 ), ‘the book of 
J asher ’ (2 S 1 1S ), 1 the books of Gad and Nathan ’ 
(1 Ch 29 25 ) 1 ‘ the books of Shemaiah and Iddo ’ 
(2Chl2 15 ). Here we have evidence of the 
existence of sources of information to which 
editors and compilers of later days had 
access. We find also several ancient poems 
incorporated in the sacred text, o.g. Gn 4 23 f - 
Exlo, 17 w Nu21i T .i s . 2 " f - Jgf), etc., and it is 
probable there were other early writings avail- 
able besides those which can now be traced. 
There is thus nothing strange in the suggestion 
that the books of the Pentateuch were based 
on preexisting materials. 

3. Composition. The following are the 
main grounds of the conviction that the Pen- 
tateuch is not the original work of one man, 
but a compilation from previously existing 
documents. 

(1) In the historical parts we find duplicate 
accounts of the same event, which do not 
always agree in detail. Sometimes the two 
accounts are set down side by side ; sometimes 
they are fused together more or less com- 
pletely ; but in many instances no attempt 
has been made either to remove or to reconcile 
their differences. Thus two distinct and 
independent accounts of the Creation are 
given, one in Gnl-2 4 , the other in Gn2 4 ' 25 . 
Two accounts of the Flood may be detected 
on a careful reading of Gn6-9. Again, 
we find two sets of instructions for the ob- 


servance of the Passover in Ex 12, one in 
vv. 1-13, the other in vv. 21-27. We may 
also instance the contrasts between such 
passages as Gn 27 1-45 and 27 lf, -28 9 , whero 
Rebokah is actuated l>y one motive in the 
former and by quite another in the latter ; 
Gn28 19 and 35 °' 15 , where the name .is given 
to Bethel in very different circumstances ; 
Gn 35 10 and 32 28 . Compare also Ex 3 Mi 1 
with 6 -—7 13 , where the latter section takes no 
account of the former, but begins the story 
of the mission to Pharaoh anew, as if 3 1-6 1 
had never been written. 

(2) Similarly in the legislative portions of 
these books we find apparent contradictions, 
and these not in minor or insignificant details, 
but in fundamental enactments ; and the only 
way in which we can solve the problem thus 
presented is by understanding that in these 
books (especially Exodus to Deuteronomy) we 
have the records of laws laid down at various 
periods of the national history, and dealing 
with radically different conditions of life. In 
Ex 20-23, e.g., we have a Eet of laws which 
are evidently suited to the circumstances of 
an agricultural and pastoral community scat 
tered over a considerable tract of country 
with their flocks and herds. This legislation 
is of a \ ery simple and practical nature, based 
on the fundamental principles of truth and 
righteousness, and having reference to a primi- 
tive state of society. Thus the worship is 
very simple ; altars are to be built of earth or 
of rough stones at any place where God has 
blessed them (20 2 *- 28 ); firstlings and first fruits 
are to be offered on the eighth day (22 28-30) ; 
the law of injuries is ‘ eye for eye. tooth for 
tooth, life for life’ (21 1_21 ); murder is to be 
atoned by the death of the culprit, but the 
altar gives refuge to the homicide by accident 
(2112-14). special reference is made to oxen 
and sheep, to vineyards and fields of com, and 
restitution for damage done to these is com- 
manded (21 8 3_23 7). Again, the poor arc 
provided for by the produce of the fields 
every seventh year (2310.H); the seventh da v 
is appointed as the sabbath — a day of rest for 
man and beast (2312); three feasts are to be 
kept — two of them agricultural — the feast ol 
unleavened bread in memory of the exodus 
and those of harvest and ingathering. Tin 
laws are suited to the conditions of life ex- 
perienced by the Israelites in the wildenn ss. 
and in their earlier days in Canaan. 

In the book of Deuteronomy we find a 11101 e 
advanced type of legislation, applying evidently 
to different circumstances. Many injunctions, 
indeed, are repeated, but many others arc- 
changed. The principles are the same as in 
the older legislation, but the rules are largel.v 
modified. Deuteronomy is the Mosaic Law 
applied to the altered conditions of a later 
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and more complex age. Thus the worship is 
to be centralised in one place, and local altars 
are to be abolished (Dtl2 4 '°i 13-28 ), because of 
abuses that had sprung up in connexion with 
them ; firstlings are to be offered once a year 
instead of on the eighth day, and in place of 
the locfll altars cities of refuge are provided 
for 1 him who killoth his neighbour unawares ’ 
(Dtl9 2 ). The conditions of life are different 
from those in Ex 20-23 ; the people dwell in 
cities, not in the camp (Dtl3 12 - 15 17- 21°, 
etc.) ; a commercial element has entered into 
the nation (23 19 > 20 25 and intercourse 
with foreigners has brought new dangers to 
religion (1 3 °> 7 1 7 3 - 4 ). 

Again, in the book of Leviticus, with parts 
of Exodus and Numbers, we find another type 
of legislation, founded still upon the same 
Mosaic principles, but more elaborate, more 
priestly, more rigid than that of Ex 20-23 
or that of Deuteronomy. Here we find 
detailed rules for the ritual of the Temple, 
for the consecration of priests, for many 
points in ordinary life and conduct. Many of 
these are found in the other codes ; but many 
are new (e.g. the feasts in Lv 23), and in- 
dicate the result of a long process of develop- 
ment. The worship is highly developed and 
centralised in the Temple ; the altar is an 
elaborate structure (Ex27 1_8 ); the duties of 
priests and Levites are carefully detailed, and 
the Levites are distinguished from the priests 
as their servants (Nu 8 19 18 1- ~). 

(3) Different parts of the Pentateuch ex- 
hibit marked differences of vocabulary and 
literary style. Many of these differences, 
especially of vocabulary, can only be appre- 
ciated by those acquainted with Hebrew ; but 
any one can see that the book of Deuteronomy 
is written in a much more rhetorical style 
than, say, the book of Leviticus, and can 
appreciate its lofty and inspiring eloquence. 
Again, in one set of passages, of which On 1—2 4 
is a typo, the Almighty is called God (Hebrew 
Elahim ), while in another set, of which Gn 
2 4-a* is an example, He is designated Lord 
(H ebrew Jehovah) ; and there are many 
other points of difference which are most 
satisfactorily explained by the theory that the 
writer of the Pentateuch, as we have it, made 
use of and incorporated into his work docu- 
ments originally separated. 

Following up the clue given by these 
differences, scholars have endeavoured to dis- 
entangle the separate documents from which 
it is suggested that the Pentateuch was com- 
piled, and we shall ‘now give a brief outline of 
the results of their investigations. 

4 . Sources. 

(a) There is first what we may call the 
Primitive source (itself resting upon older 
written authorities), usually denoted by the 


symbol JE. It has sometimes been called 
the Prophetic document, because it reflects 
the same ideas found in more developed forms 
in the writings of the prophets, especially 
their religious and moral teaching. By some, 
again, it is styled Pre-prophetic, as earlier in 
date than the prophets, and simpler in its 
outlook. 

It begins at Gn2 4 , and may be said to 
supply all the more detailed and picturesque 
narratives in Genesis, and Exodus, part of 
Numbers, and the first twelve chapters of 
Joshua. To it we owe entirely the narratives 
of the Fall and Cain and Abel, the details of 
Abraham’s trials and wanderings, of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, of Isaac and Bebekah, of Jacob’s 
fraud, his journey to Haran and his successful 
career, and of the life of Joseph. A feature 
in this Primitive source is its fondness for 
antiquities. It reaches back into a remote 
past, and delights to record the traditions and 
history that centred round the great figures 
of the race. It is this document that pre- 
serves the early legislation already referred 
to (Ex 20-23) with its permission of local 
sanctuaries ; that gives us the ten command- 
ments, and that records the ancient songs of 
Lamech, of Moses, and of the conquering 
Israelites (Nu 2 1 14 - 15 > l J -l®. 2 f-®°). It makes use 
of the term ‘ Jehovah ’ for God from the very 
outset of its narrative. Plausible attempts 
have been made to analyse it into two com- 
ponents, J and E ; but for these reference 
must be made to larger works. In any case, 
the parallel threads are closely allied, and may 
for our purpose be treated as a unity. 

This source presents a very simple, vivid, 
and picturesque narrative, and is characterised 
among other things by its naively anthropo- 
morphic conception of God, i.e. it speaks of 
God in language that is strictly appropriate 
to man only. For example, it represents 
God as planting a garden and walking in it in 
the cool of the day (Gn 2® 3 s ), as coming down 
in order to see what men are doing on the earth 
(Gn 11 6 1 8 21 ), as shutting the door of the ark 
behind Noah (Gn7 16 ), as smelling the sweet 
odour of sacrifice (Gn 8 21 ), and as experi- 
encing the emotions to which men are subject 
(cp. e.g. GnG 6 ), etc. This bold way of 
speaking about God, it may be remarked 
here, is not due to any irreverence or familiar- 
ity, but is the outcome of an intensely religious 
spirit that is completely possessed by the con- 
sciousness of God’s immediate presence and 
power in the world. The Primitive narrative, 
too, is not careful to conceal the moral faults 
of the patriarchs. The English reader will 
form an idea of its style and characteristics 
from such passages as Gn2 4 b -3 24 9 20-27 ll 1-9 
18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, and practically the whole 
of the history of Joseph. 
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It seems probable that the older written On 1 7 1 28 3 35 11 48 3 ) until ExG 3 , wliere God 
authorities underlying this Primitive or Pro- reveals Ilis name Jehovah (the Lord) to 
pketic narrative were drawn up not later than Moses. The writer of this document evi- 
750 B.C., and perhaps even a century earlier ; dently belonged to tho priestly class ; his aim 
they themselves in their turn being founded was entirely a religious one ; lie sought to show 
on writings like 1 the book of the AVars of tho from a sketch of Israels history that ‘God 
Lord,’ and ‘ the book of Jashcr,' as well as on was in tho midst of her.’ 
traditions handed down from generation to Scholars are of opinion that this document 
generation in the tribes of Israel. The early was drawn up, in the form in which it is 
prophets make frequent and confident appeals embedded in the Pentateuch, for the guidance 
to events of past history and to promises of of the priests nnd others after tho return 
God to the fathers which are recorded in this from tho captivity in tho days of Ezra. The 
Primitive narrative : cp. Hos9 10 11 1 12 3 i 4 i 9 il'-’ worship is regarded in it as completely ceti- 
Am2 9 3 1 5-’ 3 . traliseil in Jerusalem; the priests fire exclu- 

(i) There is, secondly, the Priestly docu- sivcly tho descendants of Aaron, and the 
ment (usually designated P), This work is Lovites are distinct from them ; the system 
so called because it regards the history of of sacrifices and feasts is much moro do- 
Israel from the priestly point of view, and velopcd than even in Deuteronomy (see under 
because it contains the greater part of tho (c)); the idea of God is purer and less akin 
priestly and ceremonial legislation in Exodus, to that of a magnified man. The Priestly 
Leviticus, and Numbers. It is written in a document thus exhibits signs of the disci- 
somewhat dry and formal style, with little pline and purification which the nation ex- 
descriptive colour or poetic grace ; but in perienced in the exile and is appropriately 
parts (e.g. the story of Creation) its diction is dated at the close of that event, 
dignified and worthy of the subject. It gives (c) The third document underlying the Pen- 
an outline of the history of Israel from the tateuch (oi rather the Hcxatencli) is the book 
earliest times ; though this is usually of the of Deuteronomy, usually cited as D, and iden- 
slightest, many incidents detailed at length in tifietl in its main parts with the Law-book dis- 
the Primitive document receiving a bare men- covered in the Temple by Hilkiah in the 
tion, and long periods being passed over with eighteenth year of King Josiali, C21 n.C. 
little more than a list of tho names of the leaders (2K22). This book has a strongly marked 
who lived at the time : cp. Gn 11 10 . It is only literary style, being Bmooth, redundant, and 
when the writer comes to some epoch-making rhetorical: cp. e.g. Dt 11, 12. It insists on the 
event or to the origin of some well-known worship of the one God at the one sanctuary, 
institution that he enters into particulars (e.g. and is characterised by a lofty spiritual, moral. 
Gn IT 1 ' 27 Ex Pi 1 -'- 9 ). This writing, however, and humanitarian tone. Tn many respects it 
gives a systematic account of the rise and differs from tho earlier legislation of the 
progress of Israel as a theocracy, paying Primitive document ; but always in matters of 
special attention to the laws and institutions, detail. Its laws are suited to a later age and 
and sliowing great interest in everything to a more complex condition of society than 
pertaining to the Ceremonial Law, the division those of JE ; the worship is centralised in 
of the nation into tribes, and tho partition of Jerusalem, because the local shrines had been 
the promised land among them (cp. e.g. Xu abused ; and the centralisation of the worship 
1-4 .Josh13 1;i -14 3 15 1 - 18 , 20 -os, a nd most of necessitated many changes in detail. Thus 
17-22). It abounds in genealogies (e.g. Gn 5 Deuteronomy, or tho Second Legislation, is 
g 9-22 460-27^ inventories (e.g. Ex 25-31), and simply the development of the first ; it is the 
chronological details (e.g. Gn 1 1 10f -). A favour- Mosaic principles applied to new conditions, 
ite expression, usually beginning a list, is It is animated by the same spirit as the older 
‘These are the generations of..’ (Gn'2 1 5 1 law, inspired by the same desire for purity of 
6 9 10 1 11 10 25 12 36 1 ). worship, for singleness of heart, for holiness 

This Priestly document avoids all anthropo- of life, 
morphic representations of God, and in this It is supposed that these three documents — 
respect is in striking contrast to the Primitiv c the Primitive writing, the Priestly writing, 
writing JE. which represents God as thinking and the book of Deuteronomy — were welded 
and acting like a man : cp. Gnl8, 19 Ex24 4f . together somewhat in this way. The first 
In P God’s revelations take the form, not of attempts to write a history of Israel probably 
visible appearances, but of speech (Gn 1 28 6 13 originated in the schools of the prophets in 
ExG 1 12 1 ); except on the one occasion of the ninth century B.C.; and in the Primitive 
the supreme revelation on Mount Sinai (Ex writing JE we have the finished result. About 
24 16 25 ~). A feature of its references to the same time as JE was composed, the Second 
God is that it makes use of the name Elohim Legislation (D) was set down in writing and 
(God) for God almost exclusively (El Shaddai, made public as recorded in 2K22. This was 
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afterwards combined with the earlier writing, 
which gave it a historic background. Then 
daring, or immediately after the exile, the 
ritual law was drawn up in accordance with 
priestly traditions, and given an appropriate 
setting in a historical framework, the result 
being the Priestly writing (P). Finally a 
later historian, taking these as his author- 
ities, wove them together into a complete 
whole, connecting them by notes and ex- 
planations, where these were necessary ; 
not putting the history in his own words or 
presenting it from his own standpoint as a 
modern historian would do, but piecing toge- 
ther the sections of the sources which referred 
to the same events, and thus preserving not 
only the history, but the very words in which 
it had reached him, for all coming generations. 
In this writer’s work we have the Pentateuch 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. 

This, then, is a brief outline of the views 
held by most scholars who have devoted them- 
selves to the thorough study of these books 
of the Bible. Such a theory of the compo- 
sition of the Pentateuch, while it may surprise 
us at first sight, will give us larger ideas of 
God’s working and inspiration, and will 
strengthen rather than disturb our faith. For 
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it will remove many difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of these books, aud explain those 
contradictions of which we are all conscious 
when we read them. When we realise that 
God diil not teach Israel only by Moses, but 
‘ at sundry times and in divers manners ’ by 
teachers and leaders whom He inspired accord- 
ing to the work He gave them to perform, we 
shall have worthier ideas of His government 
of the world and of His watchful care over 
His people. The fact that the legislation of 
the Pentateuch was given not all at one time, 
but to different generations, according to their 
circumstances and needs, surely teaches us, 
as perhaps nothing is better fitted to teach 
us, that ‘ He that keepeth Israel neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps.’ And the view of the books 
wlrich scholars suggest to us shows us that 
His inspiration wrought not through one but 
through many, and that in every age of Israel’s 
history there were men inspired by the spirit 
which animated their master, Moses, eager 
to make known to their fellows how great 
things God had wrought, and longing to 
win them to loyalty and devotion to Him 
who was the God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, and who desired still to be their 
God. 
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Many of the difficulties felt in connexion 
with the Bible story of creation arise from a 
misunderstanding of the bearing of modern 
science upon it. A few general considera- 
tions, therefore, may help to obviate them. 

(«) There is a vague idea in many minds 
that science demands a much greater antiquity 
for the world than the Bible account will 
allow. This impression has probably been 
gathered from the statement in the margin of 
many Bibles that creation took place in tlio 
year 4004 B.C. It is well, therefore, to bo 
reminded that this marginal note is not a part 
of ihe Bible. It originated in calculations, 
both Jewish and Christian, which are now 
admitted to have been based upon imperfect 
knowledge. The sacred writer in Genesis 
does not commit him self to any definite limits 
of time, but simply speaks of the creation as 
taking place 'in the beginning,’ and this 
phrase is elastic enough to cover the modern 
scientific position. 

(i) Another difficulty is caused by the ap- 
parent antagonism between modern scientific 
theories and the statement of Gn 1 that the 
work of creation was completed in six days. 
Attempts have been made, from several points 
of view, to get rid of this antagonism, by 
taking the language of Scripture in a figurative 
sense. For example, it has been suggested 
by some that the sublime panorama of creation 
was flashed into some primeval prophet's con- 
sciousness in a series of visions that occupied 
a space of six days ; and by others that the 
days are not to be interpreted as natural days 
of twenty-four hours each, but as age-long 
periods of time corresponding to the succes- 
sive stages in the evolution of the world. 
Whatever truth there may be in these sugges- 
tions, and however helpful they may be to 
many minds, others may be able to obtain a 
more satisfactory rendering of the Bible ac- 
count of creation, by looking at it in the light 
of the three following considerations. (1) 
The story was written in the very childhood 
of our race, when human knowledge was only 
at the dawn, and men’s minds were awakening 
for the first time to the problems of life and 
the world. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
it should be cast in a simple and childlike 
form, if it was to be at all intelligible to those 
among whom it appeared ; and the wisdom of 
giving it such a setting has been more than 
justified by the impression it has left, and 
still continues to make, upon the thought of 


the world. (2) It is now widely admitted 
that the Genesis account of creation contains 
elements of belief which existed, perhaps 
thousands of years before the book of Genesis 
was written, among the peoples of Babylonia 
and Assyria. The connexion between the 
traditions of these early nations and the story 
of Genesis is still a matter of discussion, but 
one thing has emerged clearly from their com- 
parison. Whatever elements the sacred writer 
in Genesis may have in common with the 
Babylonian and Assyrian beliefs, he has been 
able to redeem and purify them from then 
baser form, and invest them with the presence 
and power of a Sovereign God, the one only 
Creator of heaven and earth. (3) The pur- 
pose of the writer in Gn 1 is not scientific 
but religious. His scientific knowledge may be 
bounded by the horizon of the age in which 
he lived, but the religious truths he teaches 
are irrefutable and eternal. To put the 
matter in another way : The scientific account 
of creation has been written by the finger of 
God upon the crust of the earth, and men arc 
slowly spelling it out ; but the religious ac- 
count of creation is written in the first chapter 
of Genesis, in letters that all can read. Both 
accounts are from God, and should be received 
accordingly. As Dr. Marcus Dods has said : 

‘ The greatest mistake is made when men seek 
in the one record what can only be found in 
the other, when they either refuse to listen to 
the affirmations of nature because they seem 
to disagree with what is found in the Bible, 
or when they are content with the teaching of 
nature, as if nature could tell us all we need 
to know about ourselves, about the world, and 
about God.’ What was necessary in the 
primitive world to save men from grovelling, 
debasing polytheism was the knowledge that 
it was God, holy and good, who made all 
things, and that the crown and summit of His 
work was man ; and this is the knowledge set 
forth in the book of Genesis. The real 
question for us is then : 1 Does the story of 
Genesis so accomplish what seems to be its 
purpose, that only inspiration from God can 
account for it?’ To ask : 'Is it a completely 
scientific account of creation? ’ is to raise an 
issue that is scarcely fair 
(c) These considerations must be kept in 
mind, for they are equally helpful, in dealing 
with the further difficulty that has arisen in 
connexion with the theory of evolution, and 
the marvellous discoveries with which it has 
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been associated. Science is now teaching that 
the order and beauty of the world are not the 
result of one directly creative act, but the 
outcome of a long and gradual process, con- 
tinued probably over myriads of years ; and 
that the varied life of nature is not as it was 
fixed ‘ill the beginning,’ but as it has been 
evolved, through age-long periods and many 
lower stages, from original germs. On the 
face of it, this teaching seems to conflict with 
the teaching of the Bible, and in particular to 
throw suspicion upon the story of creation as 
given in Genesis. It was thus it was received 
at first ; but in recent years, as men have gone 
back to the old creation story, and pondered 
it afresh, in view of the teaching of science, 
their difficulties and perplexities have largely 
disappeared. Besides making allowances for 
the considerations already urged under (//), 
they have come to sec that creation would be 
just as divine and miraculous, if it were slow 
and gradual, as it would be if it wore sudden 
and complete. The power necessary to 
originate and support a ceaseless and pro- 
longed process of development in the world 
would be no less than that required to bring 
it into being in a moment, and sustain it in its 
ordered course. Doubtless, God could in- 
stantaneously make a mighty oak ; but it is 
no less wonderful that He should make it 
gradually, causing it to grow out of the little 
acorn, of which we can carry a dozen in the 
hand, yet every one of which contains within 
it a germ endued with power to carry on a 
succession of mighty oaks through ages to 


come. To realise this is to advance a long way 
in the solution of the difficulty arising from 
the theory of evolution, and rob it of its 
power to disturb a genuine faith in the Bible. 
A further reflection, however, may he called 
in to support the mind of the biblical believer. 
Not only is evolution itself only a theory, 
which may in the future undergo modification, 
and may possibly be displaced by some other 
theory, but even if it is a true and final 
account of the origin of created things, the old 
creation story of Genesis is, to say the least, 
not incompatible with it. The process of 
creation, as unfolded in Genesis, when viewed 
in the light of the new scientific teaching, 
reveals a law of continuous development, 
which is at least a foreshadowing of the 
process of evolution. And so the apparent 
irreconcilability between them becomes largely 
reduced, if it does not indeed altogether dis- 
appear. 1 These,’ we read, ‘ are the genera- 
tions of the heavens when they were created.’ 
1 The inspired historian saw no Almighty hand 
building up the galleries of creation : he heard 
no sound of hammer nor confused noise of 
workmen : the Spirit of the Lord moved upon 
the face of the deep : chaos took form and 
comeliness before his inspired vision : and 
the solar system grew through a succession of 
days to its present order and beauty.’ At 
last, when all things were ready — after how 
many myriads of years we know not — man 
came forth, the summit of the whole creation, 
for ‘ God breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and he became a living soul.’ 
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During the last thirty years a considerable 
amount of light has been thrown on the first 
few chapters of Genesis by the recovery and 
interpretation of an extensive Babylonian 
literature. The Assyrian king. Assurbanipal, 
who reigned in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury b.c., caused copies of immense numbers 
of documents from other libraries in the 
country to be made for his library at Nineveh, 
some of these writings dating from many hun- 
dred years earlier. They comprised works on 
religion, history, mathematics, law, magic, and 
astronomy. The copies, like the originals, 
were on tablets of fine clay, inscribed, whilst 
in a soft state, with wedge-shaped (cuneiform) 
characters, and then burned in a furnace till 
they became hard and dry. These clay tablets 
are of all sizes, from an inch to more than a 
foot long, and the museums of Europe and 
America now possess thousands of them, de- 
rived from Assurbanipal's library and other 
places. Excavations are still being carried on, 
with the result that every year sees a large 
addition to the recovered treasures. In 1872 
Mr. George Smith discovered on some of the 
tablets, which may now be seen in the British 
Museum, accounts of the Creation and the 
Flood, written from the religious standpoint 
of the Babylonians. Many similarities were 
at once observed between them and the early 
chapters of Genesis. This will not cause sur- 
prise, for the Hebrew and Babylonian peoples 
were allied branches of the great Semitic race, 
and it was natural that their ideas respecting 
the origin of the world, and their traditions as 
to its primitive history, should have much in 
common. But those Babylonian records, which 
have thrown so much light on the character of 
the early narratives of Genesis, have at the 
same time done more than anything else to 
confirm the real di\ine inspiration of the 
latter, and their peculiar religious worth. The 
biblical narratives, when compared with these 
kindred legends, present dill'erenccs which are 
even more striking than the resemblances. 
And it is these differences which reveal their 
spiritual value. The Babylonian stories are 
full of grotesque and polytheistic ideas, while 
those of the Bible speak only of the one 
living and true God. Compared with the 
former, the Scriptures are incomparably truer 
and grander from a religious point of view. 
They conveyed to the Hebrews, and they still 
convey to us, the worthiest conceptions of 
God and of His relation to the world and 


men. They arc a standing witness to the fact 
that the nation of Israel enjoyed a peeuliai 
revelation of the tme God. If the ‘folk lore' 
of the Hebrews, like that of all other peoples, 
was inconsistent at many points with our 
modern knowledge of nature and history, yet 
it was so purified among them, under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God, from all taint 
of heathenism, that, as it stands in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, it contains nothing 
inconsistent either with the religion of Jeho- 
vah or with the fuller revelation of Jesu u 
Christ. 

i. The Babylonian Account of the Creation. 
Two Babylonian legends of the Creation are 
known. The longer and more important ii 
inscribed on seven tablets, some of which are 
imperfect. According to it, all things were 
produced at the first from Tiamat, a personi- 
fication of the primeval chaos, represented as 
a huge dragon. The gods came into being in 
a long succession, but at length enmity arose 
between them and Tiamat, who created mon- 
sters to oppose them. Merodach, a solar 
deity, known also as Bel, and regarded as the 
supreme god and patron deity of Babylon, 
was chosen as the champion of the gods. He 
vanquished Tiamat, cut her body in two, and 
with one half of it made a firmament sup- 
porting the upper waters in the sky: see on 
Gu 1 u ' s . Merodach then fixed the signs of the 
zodiac in the sky as the stations of the great 
gods, and also placed the moon in the heavens 
to determine the months. The next part of 
the tablets is mutilated, but describes the 
creation of the heavens. The seventh tablet 
contains a hymn to Merodach. 

The following are a few passages from the 
Babylonian Creation epic, extracted mainly 
from T. G. Pinches' translation — 

‘ \\ lien, above, the heaven was not named, 
Beneath, the earth did not record a name, 

The ocean {Apsu) the primeval was their begetter, 
The tumult Tiamat was mother of them all, 

Their waters in one united together. 

Then weiu the gods born, 

Tadirnu Lahamu came forth, 

Ansar, the god Ann ’ . . . 

The rest is fragmentary. 

The second, third, and fourth tablets de- 
scribe the conflict between Merodach and 
Tiamat. The victory of the former appears 
to signify the conquest of light and order 
over darkness and chaos. Then follows the 
formation of the firmament from the body of 
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Tiamat and creation of tho heavens, as a 
habitation for the gods — 

‘ He cleft her like a iisli into two parts, 

The half of her lie net up and made a covering for 
the heaven. 

Set a bar before it, and stationed a watchman, 
CommaViding him not to let the waters escape.’ 
‘Then Bel (i.e. jVIerodaeh) measured the extent of 
the abyss, 

A palace he founded in its likeness, Esarra ; 

The palace Esarra which lie made (is) the heavens, 
A habitation for Anu, Bel, and Ea. ’ 

The fifth tablet describes the creation and 
arrangement of the heavenly bodies. 

‘He (Merodneh) made stations for the great gods. 
Stars their likeness — be set up the Zodiac, 

He ordained the year, defined divisions. 

Twelve months, each witli three stars, he ap- 
pointed, 

He caused themoon to shine, ruling the night: etc. 

In spite of certain obvious parallelisms of 
thought, the first chapter of Genesis, it will be 
be seen, is greatly superior to the Babylonian 
account of the beginning of the world. It has 
a striking symmetry of arrangement, and a 
simple dignity which contrasts favourably w itli 
the childish and grotesque elements of the other 
narrative. But, above all. its religious teach- 
ing ditfers from that of the Babylonian story 
as day from night. Here wo have no multitude 
of divinities, but one living and time God. 
Here we have no primeval matter from which 
the gods arise, but ‘ In the beginning, God.’ 
Hero the heavenly bodies are not deities to be 
worshipped, but the handiwork of God. Here 
man is at the head of creation, because he shares 
the image of God. 

2 . The Babylonian Flood Legend bears more 
directly upon the narrative of Genesis. One 
version of it has been preserved by Bcrosus ; 
but it is now known to us in a fuller and more 
authentic form, from the series of cuneiform 
tablets discovered in the library of Assurbani- 
pal. These tablets contain an ancient Baby- 
lonian epic, the hero of which is (filgamesh, 
whose adventures are related in twelve hooks. 
The eleventh book tells how Gilgamcsh visited 
the deified hero Ut-napistim (or Tir-napistim), 
and heard from him tho story of the flood 
and of his deliverance from it. The four gods, 
A Ti n (‘Lord of the ocean of heaven’), Bel 
(‘ Lord of the air ’), Ninip (‘ the god of man ’). 
and Ennugi resolved to destroy mankind with 
a deluge. The god Ea (‘ Lord of the earth ’) 
warned Ut-napistim, who worshipped him, to 
escape by building a ship, and told him what 
to say to those who should ask him what he 
was doing. Ut-napistim built the ship, made 
it watertight with pitch, stored it with food 
and drink, and brought into it all kinds of 
living creatures along with his family, his 
workmen, and a pilot, Tho sun-god Sliamash 


fixed the time of the flood. A wild storm of 
wind and rain raged for seven days and caused 
the gods to flee to heaven and to cry out in 
alarm. Istar ( Ashtorclh = ‘ Venus ’) interceded 
for men, and tho rain ceased. Ut napistim 
looked out from his ship and saw land in the 
distance. The ship grounded on a mountain 
in the 2and of Vizir, E. of the Tigris, and 
after seven days Ut-napistim sent forth in 
succession a dove, a swallow, and a raven. 
The lir.it two came back, but the latter did not 
return. Ut-napistim thereupon sent out all the 
animals and offered a sacrifice on the mountain 
top. The gorli gathered around it like flies. 
Istar came and held up the ‘signets’ which 
Ann hail made. She took an oath by her 
1 necklace ’ that she would always remember 
this time, and asked that Bel might not be 
allowed to come to the sacrifice. Bel came, 
however, and was angry at Ut-napistim for 
his escape. But Ea reproached Bel for having 
caused the flood, anil advised him to take some 
other means (lions, hyaenas, famine, pestilence) 
for cheeking human population in future. Bel 
was appeased, conferred immortality on Ut- 
napistim and his wife, and gave them an abode 
‘ afar at tho mouths of the rivers.’ 

A few extracts from tho tablets will show 
the parallelism of ideas in the Babylonian and 
Hebrew accounts. 

‘ Surippak, the city winch tliou knowest, 

Lies (upon the bank) of the Euphrates, 

That city was old, and the gods within it. 

Tlie great gods decided in their hearts to make a 
flood, 

There was their father Ann 

Their counsellor, the warrior Bel ’ . . . 

The god Ea warns Ut-napistim to save 
himself — 

‘ Surippakite, son of Umbara-Tutu, 

Forsake thy house, build a ship, 

Leave what thou hast, see to thy life, 

Take up the seed of life into the midst of the ship ’ 


A vivid description of the storm is given — 

' At the appearance of dawn in the morning 
There arose from the foundation of heaven a dark 
cloud: 

Ramniun thundered in the midst of it. . . 

Then came Xinip casting down destruction, 

The Anunnaki (spirits of the earth) raised their 
torches. 

With their brilliance they illumined the land: 
Everything bright to darkness turned 
In heaven the gods feared the Hood, 

They fled, they ascended to the heavens of Auu ; 
Tho gods kennelled like dogs, crouched down in the 
enclosures. 


Six days and six nights the wind blew, 

The deluge and flood overwhelmed the land, 

The seventh day when it came, the storm ceased. 
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Tho sea shrank back, the evil wind ended, 

Like palings the marsh reeds appenred. 

I opened my window, the light fell on my face, 

I fell back dazzled, I sat down, I wept. 

I noted the region, the shore of the sea, 

The ship had stopped at the laud of Niair, 

I sent forth a dove, and it left, 

But there was no resting-place, and it returned. 

X sent forth a swallow, etc., 

I sent forth a raven, and it left, 

It ate. it waded, it croaked, it did not return. 

I sent forth (the animals) to the four winds, 

I made an offering on the peak of the mountain, 
Seven and seven I set incense- vases there. 

The gods smelled a sweet savour, 

They gathered like flies over the saeriticer. ’ 

As in the Creation story the immense reli- 
gious and moral superiority of the biblical 
account must be manifest to every reader. 
There is no multitude of gods, divided in 
counsel, crying out in fear, wrangling like 
children, and changing from capricious hate 
to capricious favour. The unity of God, His 
hatred of evil, His love of righteousness, His 
mercy and faithfulness appear instead of the 
vain conceptions of the heathen. 

One or two interesting questions arise as to 
the general relationship between the biblical 
and the Babylonian accounts of the Creation 
and the Flood. Was the one set of traditions 
directly derived from the other, and if so 
which was the original one, and when did the 
borrowing take place '? Or must both sets be 
traced to a common source which was prior 
to either of them ? That the Babylonian 
accounts were derived from the Hebrew ones 
is most unlikely. The Creation and Floud 
tablets discovered in 1872 were taken from 
the library of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, 
who lived" 668-62G u.c. This date shows that 
the traditions recorded on the tablets were 
current in Babylonia almost a century before 
the exile. Further, the literature preserved 
in AssurbanipaTs library consists almost en- 
tirely of copies of Babylonian documents, 
belonging in all likelihood to a time before 
the beginnings of the Hebrew nation. The 
local colouring of the narratives, too, points 
clearly to Babylonia as their original home. 
If, on the other hand, the Hebrews obtained 
the traditions from the Babylonians, it can- 


not have been during the exile, since the 
Primitive document, which has an account of 
the Flood, was drawn up before that time. 
As the Tel el Amarna tablets show that Pales- 
tine was under the influence of Babylonian 
culture in the second millennium B.C., it is 
possible that the traditions in question may 
have passed from the Babylonians to the 
Canaanitcs, and from them to tho Hebrews 
after the Conquest. But as Abraham, the 
ancestor of the Hebrews, himself came from 
Babylonia, it is in every way more natural to 
suppose that the biblical narratives are to be 
traced to their source through some such direct 
channel. There still remains tho question as 
to how the difference between the Hebrew and 
the Babylonian traditions in their present form 
is to bo explained. Were the polytheism and 
superstition of the Babylonian stories present 
in them from the first, and simply eliminated 
among tho Hebrews before the narrathes 
passed into the Bible ? Or have the present 
Babylonian legends degenerated from a purer 
original, of which the Bible has more faithfully 
presen ed the religious tone ? Probably the 
truth lies midway between these two views. 
On the one hand, both the evidence of the 
Babylonian records and the analog}' of other 
religious systems, suggest that the gross poly- 
theism reflected in the Babylonian stories, as 
we have them, was preceded by a higher and 
simpler belief, approaching to monotheism. 
On the other hand, we cannot assume a primi- 
tive religion so exalted as to do away with the 
reality of the revelation in the after history of 
Israel which the Old Testament records. The 
Hebrew nation was set apart not merely to 
preserve or revive ancient truth, but to receive 
a progressive unfolding of God’s character and 
will. The Babylonian and biblical accounts of 
primitive times are best regarded as two streams 
of tradition flowing from one source (itself 
Babylonian) — each in its own direction. The 
former has lost whatever religious value the 
tradition originally had ; while the latter has 
preserved whatever truth the source contained, 
and has developed it still further under the 
guidance of God’s Spirit, in the course of 
the revelation which has been completed in 
Jesus Christ. 
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In Gn 14 we read of a certain 1 Amraphel, 
king of *Shinar,’ wlio was contemporary with 
Abraham. It is generally agreed that this 
Amraphel is identical with Hammurabi, the 
sixth king of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
under whom the kingdom was first united, 
with Babel as its capital. It has long been 
known that a code of laws existed in ancient 
times bearing the name of the ‘Judgments of 
Hammurabi.’ Fragments of the code had been 
discovered on tablets dating from the reign 
of Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus : V Asnapper, 
Ezr4 10 ), king of Assyria, 6G8-G25 li.e., and 
now preserved in the British Museum and the 
Berlin Museum. But our knowledge of this 
most ancient code of laws was enormously 
enhanced by the discovery made by the French 
Exploration Society in Dec. 1901-Jan. 1902 
at Susa (Shushan, Estli 1 -, Ok. Perscpolis, 
capital of an old Elamite kingdom, and rival of 
Babylon) of a block of black diorite about 
8 ft. high, containing on one side 1G and on 
the other 28 columns of writing, amounting 
in all to 3G54 lines. When deciphered this 
monument was found to contain the long-lost 
Code of Hammurabi. At the top there 
is a fine representation of King Hammurabi 
receiving his laws from the Sun-god Shnmash. 

The value of this Code of Laws lies in its 
antiquity. It is the ‘ oldest (known) code of 
laws in the world.’ It is perhaps a thousand 
years older than the time of Moses, and the 
laws themselves must have been in operation 
long before their codification and promulgation 
by Hammurabi. Old as it is, it discloses a 
very highly advanced state of civilisation. We 
find a central government with organised local 
administration. We find professional men, 
priests, lawyers, and doctors, business men and 
tradesmen, farmers, brickmakers, builders, 
carpenters, tailors, merchants, boatmen, as 
well as a host of slaves. The duties of each 
class are determined, and fees, wages, rents, 
and prices are regulated by statute. Over 
and over again we are impressed by what 
seems the curiously ‘ modern ' spirit of many 
of these ancient regulations. To the student 
of the Bible this code is particularly interest- 
ing. Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, 
and if the identification of Hammurabi with 
Amraphel is correct, the ancestor of the 
Hebrew people in all probability not only 
knew these laws, but may have found them to 
some extent in operation in Canaan, where 
Babylonian influence was preponderating. 
The Laws of Hammurabi, therefore, may 
have formed part of the original tradition of 


the Hebrew' race. Already the question of 
the relationship between the Mosaic legisla- 
tion and that of this groat Oriental ruler, and 
the possible dependence in parts at least of 
the former upon the latter, have been much 
discussed, and given rise to a considerable 
literature. 

In the space at our disposal we can only 
refer to a few of the more interesting features 
of this ancient code, particularly those to 
which a parallel may be traced in the Law of 
Moses. 

Curiously enough, considering that Baby- 
lonia is the home of magic and witchcraft, 
the code opens with two judgments directed 
against sorcery. ‘ If a man weave a spell and 
put a ban upon a man and has not justified 
himself, he . . shall be put to death.’ With 
this we may compare Ex22 18 . The next 
section prescribes an ordeal by water. ‘ If a 
man have put a spell npon a man and has not 
justified himself, he upon whom the spell is 
laid . . shall plunge into the holy river, and if 
the river overcome him he who wove the 
spell shall take his house. If the holy river 
makes that man to he innocent and has saved 
him, he who laid the spell upon him shall be 
put to death.’ The same ordeal is prescribed 
in § 132 in the case of a wife suspected of 
infidelity, with which should be compared 
Nu5 12f . Then follows a long series of offences 
punishable by death, including the intimidation 
or bribing of witnesses, housebreaking, theft, 
and reset of stolen property, etc. Of these 
we may cite § 21, ‘If a man has broken into 
a house, one shall kill him before the breach 
and bury him in it (?)’ ; cp. EX22 1 * 4 . § 14, 

‘ If a man has stolen the son of a freeman, he 
shall be put to death’: cp. Ex21 16 . The 
same penalty is prescribed against harbouring 
a runaway slave. An interesting series of 
sections follows dealing with the duties and 
rights of officers or constables employed on 
active service as royal or public messengers, a 
kind of postal system. The laws relating to 
agriculture are most explicit. The rent of a 
garden is a tithe of the produce, the crop of 
the fifth year being divided between the owner 
and the tenant. § 54 reads, ‘If a man hat 
neglected to strengthen his bank of the canal 
. . and the waters have carried away the 
meadow, the man in whose bonk the breach 
has been opened shall render back the com 
which he has caused to be lost.’ In § 57 we 
find a law similar to that in Ex22 5 , ‘If a 
shepherd has caused the sheep to feed on the 
green com . . without the consent of the ownei 
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of the field . . he shall give ill yur of corn per 
gan to the owner of the field.’ In § 112 a law 
dealing with deposits is laid down similar to 
that in Ex 22“'-, the penalty being in some 
eases lhefold, in others threefold. § 125 
reads, 1 If a man has given anything of his on 
deposit, and where he gave it, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lost along with something of the owner 
of the house, the owner of the house . . shall 
make good and render to the owner of the 
goods, and the owner of the house shall seek out 
whatever of his is lost and take it from the 
thief.’ § 12Sf. deal with marriage, divorce, 
adultery, etc. § 128, - If a man has married 
a wife and has not laid down her bonds, that 
woman is no wife.’ A woman taken in adul- 
tery is to be drowned along with the man : 
ep. Lv 2(1 10 I)t 22 Incest is, in general, 
punishable with death. 

The law of retaliation and restitution 
exhibits close analogies to that in Exodus. 
Thus. 1 If a man has caused the loss of a 
gentleman's (i.o. noble's) eye, his eye one 
shall eau.-.o to be lost.’ • If a man has made 
the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall 
out. one shall make liis tooth to fall out’: cp. 
Ex 2 1- 1 "- 7 . Injury in the ease of a poor 
man is compensated with a money payment. 
Again, 1 If a man has struck a man in a 
quarrel and has caused him a wound, that man 
shall swear, *• I do not strike him knowingly,” 
and shall answer for the doctor ’ : cp. Ex 
2118,19. ‘if a man has struck a gentleman’s 
daughter and caused her to miscarry, he shall 
pay ten shekels of silver. If that woman has 
died, one shall put to death his daughter ' : cp. 
Ex2l- 2 ' 2ii . §§ 215-228 prescribe the fees 

which a doctor is entitled to charge for opera- 
tions, and the penalties, amounting to the 
cutting otf both hands, in the event of the opera- 
tion proving fatal. The following are closely 
analogous to enactments in the Mosaic Law. 
‘ If a builder has built a house for a man and 
has not made strong his work, and the house 
he built Inis fallen and he has caused the 
death of the owner of the house, that builder 
shall be put to death’ : op. lit 22 s . If it is 
the son or slave who has beeii killed, then the 
son or slave of the builder is put to death. 
1 If a wild bull in his charge has gored a man 
and caused him to die, that ease has no remedy. 
If the ox has pushed a man, by pushing has 
made known bis vice, and he has not blunted 
his horn, has not shut up his ox, and that ox 
has gored a man of gentle birth and caused 
him to die, he shall pay half a mina of silver. 
If a gentleman’s servant, he shall pay one- 
tliird of a mina of silver ’ : cp. Ex 2 1 28-32. 
1 If a man has caused an ox or sheep which 
was given him to be lost, ox for ox, sheep for 
sheep, he shall render to their owner.’ 


in a sheepfold a stroke of God has taken place 
or a lion has killed, the shepherd shall purge 
himself before God and the accident to the 
fold the owner of the fold shall face it ’ : with 
this cp. Ex22 u ‘ 13 . ‘If a man has struck his 
father, his hands one shall cut off’: cp. K\ 
21 'h Easily, there maybe cited, as gi\ing 
an interesting glimpse of the police regula- 
tions in those early days, § 10!). 1 If a wim 
merchant has collected a riotous assembly in 
her house and has not seized those rioters and 
driven them to the palace, that wine merchant 
shall be put to death.’ 

Such are a few examples culled from this 
most interesting and wonderful code of laws. 
4000 years old, and yet in many ways so 
modern in spirit. To road it is to be im- 
pressed with a feeling of reverence for this 
old-world ruler, who with justifiable pridi 
says in the preamble of the code that lie 
‘established law and justice in the land and 
made happy the human race in those dn\ s.' 
‘In that day I, Hammurabi, the glorious 
Prince, the Worshipper of my God. decrcul 
justice for the land, for witness, plaintiff, and 
defendant ; to destroy the wicked tyrant and 
not to oppose the weak, like unto the Sun-god. 
1 promulgated.’ 

With regard to the relationship existing 
between this code and the laws promulgated 
by Moses at Sinai, reference may be made to 
what is said in the Introduction to the hook 
of Exodus, § 2. In the present statu of our 
knowledge it is hazardous to dogmatise. 
There are resemblances, but there are also 
differences. The resemblances do not neces- 
sarily imply direct derivation, for most of the 
enactments which exhibit them are such as 
might be promulgated by any lawgiver 
possessed of a high sense of justice and 
humanity. On the other hand, when all due 
allowance has been made for the possibility of 
suggestions being received from the earliei 
code, the differences are decided, and numei - 
ous enough to argue the independence and 
originality of the Law of Moses. On the 
whole, it is more merciful than that of Ham 
murabi ; it takes less account of the social 
distinctions between the 1 gentleman.’ the 
'poor mail,’ and the ‘slave’; it bases its 
demands upon the sense of indebtedness and 
responsibility to the Most High God. II is 
true, Hammurabi ascribes his legislation to 
the Sun-god; and he whom he ‘ ignorant h 
worshipped’ under this symbol may in rcalili 
have been ‘the true light which lighteth even 
man that cometh into the world.’ In tliui 
case, his code of laws is simply another illus- 
tration of the great truth that God 1 in times 
past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways ; nevertheless he left not himself with- 
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Every careful reader of the Bible notices 
the number and variety of the forms of idolatry 
■with which the Israelites came into contact. 
Nor was it a mere external contact. Idolatry 
and the pollutions attendant on it appealed 
with too much force to something in the 
people’s own character. Nothing short of the 
great calamity which destrojed their national 
life in the year 586 b.c. could have rid them 
entirely of the taint. 

There has been much diversity of opinion 
as to the origin of those forms of heathenism 
which prevailed amongst the races with which 
the Hebrews were related. Some have found 
their main root in the worship of dead ances- 
tors. Others have discerned many tokens of 
the adoration of animals supposed to bo related 
to the communities which worshipped them. 
Others, again, have found, most deeply seated 
of all, the belief in a world of spirits, sug- 
gested by dreams and uncanny experiences, 
spirits manifesting their power in nature, 
dwelling in trees or animals, animating springs 
and rivers, moving in wind and storm. But 
the beliefs of each race must be studied sepa- 
rately, and when tins is done more than one 
cause may perhaps be found to have been at 
work. 

Joshua is represented (if 2 ) as reminding 
the Israelites that their fathers ‘ dwelt of old 
time beyond the Kiver, even Terah, the father 
of Abraham, and the father of Nahor : and 
they served other gods.’ That carries our 
thoughts to the religion of the land from 
which Abraham was belie\ed to have emi- 
grated. And there, in Babylonia, two types 
of faith and practice may be noted. First, 
the recognition of an immense number of 
deities, each with a distinct name and indi- 
viduality. There is a clay tablet still in 
existence, inscribed on each side with six 
columns of writing, each column containing 
more than one hundred and fifty lines, and on 
almost every lino the name of a deity ! These 
deities were conceived of as possessing human 
form and human attributes. The greater of 
them were exceedingly mighty, but were 
actuated by the same passions as ordinary 
men, and performed, on a larger scale, the 
deeds which a Babylonian would have wished 
to emulate. They were magnified men. On 
the other hand, they were impersonations of 
tho forces of nature. To one of them the 
motions of the sun were ascribed, to another 
the changes of the moon, to another tempests. 


Every city had its patron god, and when one 
city acquired mastery over its rivals their 
deities had to take a lower rank. The three 
who stood first were Anu, the god of heaven ; 
En-lil (afterwards called Bel), god of the 
earth and of mankind ; Ea, who presided 
over the abyss of waters. Next came the 
moon-god, Sin ; the sun-god, Shamash ; Ram- 
man, god of the atmosphere. The rise of 
Babylon to supreme power gave to its local 
deity, Marduk, the headship of the gods. He 
was then identified with the older Bel. and 
Neho, the god of Borsippa, became his minister 
because Borsippa sank into a kind of suburb 
of the capital (Isa 46 2 ). With the exception 
of Ishtar tho Babylonian goddesses were 
utterly devoid of importance. She presided 
over love, magic, and battle. At Erech, where 
her principal shrine was situated, she was 
served by a community of unmarried priest- 
esses, who sacrificed their chastity for her gloiy. 
Originally Ishtar was the goddess of the morn- 
ing and the evening star. In this connexion 
wo may notice the worship offered to the 
heavenly bodies. This spread from Babylonia 
westwards. ‘ The chariots of the sun.’ 2 K 23 u , 
remind us of tho chariot of the sun, to which 
sacrifices were brought, at Sippara in Baby- 
lonia : see also 2K23 6 Ezk8 10 . 

The other, gloomier strain in the religion 
of Babylon was probably derived from an 
older stratum of the population. It came 
from the belief in a vast world of spirits, 
unnamed and unidentifiable, mostly hostile 
to man and easily provoked by unwitting 
offences. These demons were hideous in 
shape and features. An ill-omened word was 
sufficient to bring down their wrath. Charms 
and incantations were needed to avert or 
remo\ e their displeasure. Hence the majority 
of the clay tablets from the buried libraries 
of Babylonia, so far as they have hitherto 
been read, are covered with formulas of in- 
cantation. The populace was deeply impressed 
bv this darker side of their religion, and must 
therefore have buen made very gloomy and un- 
happy by it. And there is much in the history 
of religion amongst the Hebrews to remind 
us of these superstitions. The teraphim were 
images representing dead ancestors, from whom 
counsel was sought(RY of Gn 31 19 > 34 1 S19 13 > 10 
Ezk21 21 ; in all which passages AY has the 
inadequate word ‘ images ’). The ephod (cer- 
tainly an image at Jg8 26 '-) was consulted as 
an oracle (1 S 14 18 RM, 23® 30 7 ). The necro- 
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mancers plied their unholy trade of raising 
the dead (Dtl8u 1S28" Isa8is'-). The 
wizards and sorcerers found many dupes (Lv 
19S1 206 2K21 fi 23-’). 

As a whole the religion of Assyria closely 
resembled its parent in Babylonia. But 
there was a strong tendency to concentrate 
faith and devotion on the one god Asshur, 
who represented the State, who is glorified by 
the kings in terms which a Hebrew might 
have applied to Jehovah, whose predominant 
qualities, however, are martial ones, for he is 
praised above all else for the victories he 
gives to the king, his son and servant. 

The student of Egyptian religion finds it 
composed of three tangled threads which are 
so closely and so confusedly interlaced that it 
is most difficult to separate them, and impos- 
sible to keep them apart. The highest element 
is that connected with the name of Osiris, who 
appears to have been originally a deified 
human king. He was the god of the other 
world and of the resurrection. The require- 
ments for admission to that happy world were 
3uch as a Christian moralist would have no 
hesitation in subscribing to. But their effect 
was sadly marred by the value ascribed to 
amulets, spells, words. And the inveterate 
habit of deifying the Pharaoh involved a pain- 
ful servility which lowered and degraded every 
subject. The letters written to him from 
governors of distant cities begin after this 
Fashion : ‘ To the king, my lord, my god, my 
sun. the sun who cometli from the heavens . . 
I fall down before the feet of the king my 
lord seven times and twice seven times, back and 
breast.’ Secondly, there was the adoration of 
the sun-god Ra, which, so far as the official 
cult was concerned, swallowed up the rest ; all 
the other deities coming to be regarded as 
forms and manifestations of him. This has led 
some modem scholars to write as though the 
Egyptians believed firmly and always in One 
Almighty God. But there was a vagueness 
about the belief which rendered it quite unlike 
what we mean when we speak of the unity of 
God, a changefulness, a phantasmagoric char- 
acter which must have made it hard to grasp 
the truth. On the whole, it chiefly meant the 
adoration of the forces of nature. Attention 
was called to the lower, not the highest, in 
God. The power displayed in the universe, 
even if it be almighty, is not so high a thing 
as righteousness and love. Thirdly, origin- 
ating no doubt in the least cultivated stra- 
tum of the population, but adopted perforce 
by the priests, there was the deification of 
animals — cats, lions, bulls, jackals, crocodiles, 
and the rest. The educated may have looked 
on these as symbols of the deity: to the un- 
learned they were actually divine. It seems 
most probable that Aaron’s golden calf (Ex 


32 1 -°) and tlio two set up by Jeroboam (IK 
12- s . - 1 ') were not suggested by the worship of 
the bull ApisatMemphis, or Jlnevis at Heliopo- 
lis. To many primitive peoples the bull has been 
an apt emblem of creative power : Aaron and 
Jeroboam intended that Jehovah should be 
worshipped by means of this image. In later 
days, however, when the Hebrews wore anxious 
to gather materials for their religion from 
every quarter, Egypt contributed the forms 
‘of creeping things and abominable beasts’ 
which Ezekiel in his vision saw portrayed on 
the walls of the Temple (Ezk8 10 ). 

Every Phoenician town had its divine lord, 
who was in many cases called Baal, which 
means owner, possessor. Thus (here are in- 
scriptions bearing the names Baal of Tyre. 
Baal of Sidon, Baal oi’Tarsus. Baal of Lebanon, 
Baal of Heaven. There are also such desig- 
nations as Eshmun, Tanith (goddess of Car- 
thage), Helkarth (of Tyre). The sun, certain 
springs, rivers, mountains, and trees were held 
sacred. Sacrifices were offered on elevated 
spots — the ‘high places’ of the Bihle — as being 
nearer heaven. Two foul enormities were 
perpetrated. First, the sacrifice of children. 
The image of El at Carthage (the most famous 
of Phoenician colonies) was of metal, and was 
heated inside : the child placed in its arms 
rolled into the flames below. In days of gloom 
and fanaticism the Hebrews were only too 
ready to make the same dread sacrifice (Dt 
12 31 2 K 1 (> 3 23 Jer 1 9 5 Mic 6 7). More loath- 
some still was the sacrifice of honour. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the licentious- 
ness practised at Erech in Babylonia. The 
goddess of that place, Ishtar, was welcomed 
by the Phoenicians under the name Ashtoreth. 
She was the chief deity of Sidon (IK 11 s . 33 
2 K 23 1 3 ), and was regarded as the patroness 
of sexual passion. The ceremonial weeping 
for Adonis, which is one of the outstanding 
features of Phoenician worship, came from the 
same source, and resembled it in character. 
In Babylonia, Tammuz (the god of spring 
vegetation, slain by the fierce sun of summer) 
was mourned by Ishtar. In Phoenicia, Adonis, 
the husband of Ashtoreth, killed by the wild 
boar’s tusk, was annually lamented. A11 the 
women of the town of Byblus went in a mud 
procession to Aphaka in the Lebanon, where 
rites of so shameful a nature were celebrated 
that Constantine the Greatcventuallyabolished 
them by force. Similar unholycustoms found a 
footing in Israel. The women wept for Tam- 
muz(Ezk8i 4 Zechl2U). See also 1 K 14 24 lfii- 
2K237 Gn 38 2b 22 RM, Hos4i 4 , etc. Dt 
23 lb is shows bow deeply such practices were 
resented by the representatives of a better 
faith. 

In Canaan itself the conditions closely re- 
sembled those in Phoenicia. The local gods 
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'ofrere entitled Baalim, Baals of the several god of agriculture, and also gave his people 
tpwns and districts; each of them credited victory over their enemies (Jglfi23 i e t 0 .). At 
With the fertility of his own domain (Hobs} 5 -*). Ekron Baal-zebub (lord of flies) was revered 
There were also many Ashtoreths (1K7 1 Jg and consulted (2 K 1 3 j : why this title was 
21S 10 6 ). High places abounded, and the He- given him remains uncertain. Ashtoreth also 
brew immigrants succumbed to the fatal' fas- had a temple in one of the Philistine cities 
cination which hung around them. At the (1S31 10 ). 

high place, near the altar, stood an asherah — This is not the place for discussing the 

wrongly translated ‘grove’ in our AV, — a voluminous subject of the Greek and Roman 
sacred post, fixed in the ground to represent religions. When Israel first felt the impact 
the tree which in earlier times had been be- of the former, it had become a mixed pro- 
lieved to be animated by the life of the Deity, duct, imbued with many elements drawn from 
There was also a mazzebah, or pillar, wrongly Oriental sources. Antiochus IY, the Greek 
translated ‘image’ in such passages as Di 1 f> - 1 monarch of Syria, attempted to force it on 
Hos3 4 10 1 ' 2 . At first the pillar would be a the Jews (138 B.C.). No wonder that they rose 
natural stone (Gn 28 18 < 22 ), in which the divine in revolt. The Temple at Jerusalem ‘was 
being was supposed to dwell. Afterwards it filled with riot and revellings by the heathen, 
was shaped into the form of an obelisk. A who dallied with harlots within the sacred 
still later development of the mazzebah, de- precincts ’ (2 Mac 6 4 ). Again, at a later period, 
rived from Phoenicia and connected with sun- when we come across the name of a Greek 
worship, is the sun-pillar of Isa 17" 27° 2Ch goddess, Artemis, or, as our Bible calls her, 
14 2 , etc. Grave immoralities were common Diana of the Ephesians (Acl9 28 ), she is 
at the high places (Host 13 Am 2"). Oriental rather than Greek in character. Her 

Little is known about the religions of Syria image, with its numerous breasts, symbolises 
on the one hand, or the smaller nations by the sustaining and reproductive forces of 
which Israel was surrounded on the other. Nature : her worship is defiled by wild and 
The Syrians of Damascus recognised Hadad as immoral orgies. At Daphne, too, near 
their greatest god. He seems to have been Antioch in Syria, where the Greek god 
considered a sun-god, but was frequently iden- Apollo was honoured and oracles from him 
titled with RatnmAn, the god of the atmo- were sought, ‘ all that was beautiful in nature 
sphere, whom the Assyrians greatly venerated, and in art had created a sanctuary for a per- 
Bcsides him were Shamas El, Resheph (god petual festival of vice.’ It is not a Christian, 
of fire), Rokcb-el, etc. The main object of but one of the worthiest of the heathens who, 
worship to the Moabites was Chomosh, and in the fourth century of our era, writes con- 
it would appear from 2K3 27 that he was corning the great annual festival at Antioch, 
thought to be most surely moved by human th.it it ‘consists only of the perpetration of 
sacrifices. On the Moabite Stone, which eon- all that is impure and shameless and the 
tains an inscription of Mesha (2K3 4 < 5 ), a renunciation of every lingering spark of 
contemporary of Ahab, Ish tar- Chomosh, as decency.’ 

well as Chemosh, is mentioned. This points It is hardly too much to say that when the 
to an identification of the two, and although Jews came under the yoke of Rome the reli- 
Chemosh was a male deity there was nothing gion of Rome might be summed up as being 
to prevent the identification, seeing that in the worship of the Roman State. The city 
Babylonia itself Ishtar was sometimes re- was deified, so was the emperor. And so it 
garded as of both sexes, and in Arabia was was that all the munificent charities of Herod 
masculine — so shifting and uncertain were the Great towards his subjects could not 
these shadowy products of the imagination ! atone in their eyes for the insult he offered 
The Ammonites served Milcom, which is but to their religion by building at Caesarea a 
another form of the word for ‘ king,’ or of the temple to Rome and another to Augustus, 
name Molech which meets us so often in the Thousands of Jews were ready to die rather 
Old Testament. But we are not warranted than acquiesce in Pilate’s placing the standards 
in asserting that the children burnt in the of the legions with the image of the emperor 
valley of Hinnom (2K23 10 ) were immolated on them in the Holy City. They knew that 
to the Ammonite god : in v. 13 he is a distinct the soldiers worshipped those images. The 
being ; in v. 10 Molech is a name for Jehovah, distinctive feature in the religion of their 
Yet the strong expression, ‘ Milcom the abomi- rulers was worship of self, reverence for 
nation of the children of Ammon,’ indicates power, a consecration of human pride, 
that there were most objectionable details in The unpopularity of the Jew in and about 
the ritual of his worship. The Edomite deities the Christian era was largely due to the un- 
of whom we read bear foreign names. Hadad compromising intolerance with which he bore 
came from Syria, A from the farther East, himself towards the faiths and rituals of his 
Dagon was supreme in Philistia. He was tho neighbours. This had been aroused in him 
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by the sad lessons of experience and the 
teachings of his sacred books. It may bo that 
a modern reader sometimes wonders whether 
the lawgivers and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment are not too bitterly contemptuous or too 
fiercely sevore in their language concerning 
idolatry. But it is to be remembered that 
they were engaged in a life and death struggle. 
If Monotheism, the faith in One Only God, 
had not made unyielding resistance, it would 
have been submerged in the floods of 1 gods 
many and lords many.’ Then the soul of 
man would have known no settled peace. 
There is no security for him who has propi- 
tiated one god, but with whom another per- 
chance is angry. Think of the confusion 
and uncertainty implied in the Babylonian's 
prayer : 

* Slay the god whom I know not he appeased ! 

Slay the goddess whom I know not be appeased ! 

Slay both the god I know and the god I know not 
be appeased ! ’ 

And confusion of the intellect also follows. 
An intelligent grasp of the order of the 
universe cannot coexist with a belief that the 
universe has been made and sustained by a 
plurality of independent powers. The uni- 
formity of Nature depends on the unity of 
God. The adoration of the forces of Nature 
which underlies so much ancient idolatry also 
distracts attention from the highest elements 


in the Nature of God. The best we can learn 
of Him is that He is a living Person, holy, 
just, and good. And, as wc hmc sufficiently 
seen, Ihe worship in question led directly to 
licentiousness. If pictorial representations 
of the reproductive forces of Nature wore 
constantly depicted on the walls of heathen 
temples ; if the Higher Beings w era unchaste ; 
if impurity was part of their ser\iee, what 
chance was there for morality ? Rightly does 
the Wisdom of Solomon assert (14- 7 ) : 

‘ For the worship of those nameless idols 
Is a beginning and cause and end of eveiy evil.’ 

Again, when a man — king or emperor, king 
of Babylon or Assyria, Pharaoh of Egypt, 
Antioclius Tlieos (God) of Syria, or the irre- 
sponsible ruler of Rome — is held as divine, 
and temples are dedicated to his honour when 
dead, or even whilst still alive, this is an im- 
pregnable harrier to liberty and progress. The 
religion of the Old Testament has conferred 
an inestimable boon on humanity by insisting 
on the unity and unapproachable majesty <>1 
Him before whom all mankind are equal, and 
by repudiating in His name all that is impure 
and cruel. The religion of the New Testament 
has softened down all harsher features and 
satisfied all legitimate cravings for One higher 
than man, yet in closest touch with him, by its 
revelation of the God-Man, the Mediator, the 
Way the Truth, and the Life. 
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1. Place of the Prophetic Books in the 

Canon. The second, or prophetic, division of 
the Jewish Canon of the Old Testament com- 
prises the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 
Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings (■ the Earlier Pro- 
phets ’), as well as the more strictly prophetic 
books (‘ the Later Prophets ’). The second of 
these groups forms the special subject of ibis 
Introduction, in the course of which, however, 
it will appear why the historical books above 
mentioned were also placed in the prophetic 
portion of the Canon. The * Later Prophets ' 
include Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
book of the Twelve Prophets. The last- 
named collection consists of the books from 
Hoseato Malachi, which, on account of their 
comparative brevity, are generally known as 
tho ‘ Minor Prophets.’ Daniel is not among 
the prophetic books, but belongs to tho third 
division of the Canon. 

2. Early History of Prophecy. The pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament may all he 
placed in the period between the middle of 
tho eighth and the end of the fifth cen- 
tury n.C. But prophecy in Israel dated 
from much earlier times. The prophetic gift 
is ascribed to Moses (Dt31 IU J[osl2 13 ), to 
Miriam (Ex 15 -°;, to Deborah (Jg-M), and to 
Samuel (1 S3 20 ). From tho time of Samuel 
onwards there was a succession of prophets, 
like Nathan, trad, Ahijah the Shilonitc, Slie- 
inaiah, Jehu the son of Hanani, etc., who 
appeared as the counsellors and monitors of 
David and tho subsequent kings. In the 
beginning of the eighth century Micaiah, 
Elijah, and Elisha played a prominent part as 
prophets, though they have left no books 
bearing their names. In early times tho 
prophet was called a ‘seer,’ and was consulted 
in times of perplexity, even upon matters of 
practical interest, receiving a present in re- 
turn for his services (1 S < J e ' ,J ). In those days 
we find also companies of prophets, who were 
the subjects of a sort of ecstasy, which appears 
to have been contagious (1S10 1<M - lS> 1R --’i). 
It would seem that Samuel organised these 
enthusiasts, placing himself at their head, and 
making Naioth in Ramali their centre. In 
later limes there was a prophetic guild, known 
as 1 the sons of the prophets,’ with branches 
in various places, such as Bethel and Jericho 
(2K2 2 > 3 > 15 ). Thecnnonical prophets, howc\ cr, 
had little diroct connexion with these profes- 
sional communities, which became in the end 
the nurseries of false prophecy. Amos in 


particular affirms his independence of them 
(Am 7 14 ). 

The • seer ’ of early Israel performed func- 
tions somewhat akin to those of the sooth- 
sayers of other nations. Divination, however, 
and all allied practices were sternly discouraged 
by Jehovah's revelation of Himself to Israel; 
and as time went on the work of the ti‘ue 
prophets became more and more ethical and 
spiritual. There were prophets of heathen 
gods, who worked themselves into frenzy by 
various physical means (1K18 19 ' 29 ), and there 
were also false prophets who claimed to speak 
in the name of Jehovah. But though pro- 
phecy in its beginnings had elements found 
also in the superstitious institutions of Israel’s 
neighbours, and though even in later times it 
had its heathen parallels and its native counter- 
feits, yet in its genuine and fully developed 
form it was a unique phenomenon, and a 
channel of the loftiest and most direct divine 
revelation. 

3. Arrangement of the Prophetic Books. 
These books are not placed in our Bibles 
according to their order of time. The three 
longer books come before the twelve shorter 
ones, and even the latter do not form a strictly 
historical series. Further, the hooks of Isaiah 
and Zcchariah each contain tho work of more 
than one author, and belong to more than 
one period. The table on the following page 
indicates how the canonical prophets may be 
historically grouped. 

The books of Joel and Obadiah are of un- 
certain date. Some place them among the 
earliest prophets, and others after the exile. 
The same is Irue of Zcch 9-14. The 
prophet Jonah lived in the eighth century 
b.c. (2K14 2 "'), but tho book which hears his 
name is now regarded as post-exilic. 

4. The Prophet’s Inspiration and Work. 
The popular definition of a prophet is ‘one 
who predicts the future.’ This was the con- 
ception which heathen nations had of their 
inspired oracles, and it has very largely pre- 
vailed in the Christian Church regarding the 
Old Testament prophets. But such a view is 
naiTow and misleading. The prophet is 1 one 
who speaks for God ’ — a /orf/i-teller rather 
than a mere /ore- teller. This is seen from 
EX7 1 , where Aaron’s relation to Moses as his 
spokesman is compared with the prophet’s 
relation to God. The prophets were men who 
claimed to have received from Jehovah the 
truths which they spoke in His name. The 
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Period. 

Israel. 

Judah. 

Crntdrv. 

Assyrian 

Amos, circ. 760-750 n.c. 
Hosea, circ. 750-737 

Isaiah, circ. 740 -700 n.c. 

Micah, circ. 724 and onwards 
Zephaniah, circ. 627 

Nahum, circ. 610-608 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Chaldean 

r t \ J Habakkuk, circ. 605-600 

In Jerusalem T • x. • KO r 

( Jeremiah, circ. 626-586 

T tj v i C Ezekiel, circ. 593-573 

In Babylon j Isakh 13 _ ]4> 34j 36> 40 _ cf)( circ 540 

Sixth 

Persian 

1 

ZedLariah, 1-8 1 clrc ’ 520 

Malachi, circ. 460-450 

j Fifth 


bestowal of their prophetic gift is described in 
the phrase ‘ The word of Jehovah came.’ The 
standing formula with which they prefaced 
their messages was, ‘ Thus saith Jehovah.' The 
prophet’s inspiration was the process by which 
the truth was brought home to him by the 
Divine Spirit. Though inscrutable by us it 
was an undoubted reality to his consciousness. 
God’s word to him was distinct from his own 
thoughts and desires (Jerl4, 15), as well as 
from the illusions of dreams (Jer23 S8 ). It 
came with a self-attesting and irresistible 
power (Jer23 20 . 30 Am 3 s ). It compelled the 
prophet to utter it in spite of all natural 
hesitation and fear (Jer20°). The divine 
message might be presented in visionary form 
(Isa 6 Ezk) ; or suggested by some sight of 
everyday life (Jerl8 3 ' 6 ); or by some special 
circumstance to which God's inspiration gave 
a new meaning (Jcr32 8 ). It might be uttered 
in plain words, or in parables, or in symbolic 
actions, but in every case it was a declaration 
made in God’s name. 

The work of the prophets was threefold. 

(1) They were first of all, and chiefly, 
preachers to their contemporaries. They ad- 
dressed themselves to the political, social, and 
religious conditions among which they lived. 
A great part of their writings, which is unintel- 
ligible without a knowledge of these conditions, 
becomes in the light of this knowledge full of 
living interest and meaning. Each book, and 
each prophecy, must be placed in its historical 
setting. This may be done by the aid of the 
historical books of Scripture, taken along with 
the allusions to dates and events which the pro- 
phecies contain, and with the internal evidence 
they furnish as to the state of things they 
have in view. The prophetic books often sup- 
plement the historical ones, so that a complete 
picture of the state of Israel at any period 


can be got only by combining the particulars 
obtained from the two sources of information. 
"When their writings are read in this way the 
prophets appear in their true light as preachers 
of righteousness, whether as political counsel- 
lors, or as advocates of social or religious 
reform. 

(2) They were also interpreters of the past. 
They reviewed the earlier history of Isracd, 
and showed the divine meaning which their 
countrymen were slow to discern in it. Thus 
Jeremiah drew a moral from tho desolation 
of Shiloh (Jer7 1 -' l!1 ), and Ezekiel repeatedly 
told the story of Israel’s past rebelliousness, 
and of God's patient love (Ezk 10, 20). This 
prophetic interpretation of the past was neces- 
sary, because the popular one was often greatly 
at variance with it. Thus in Jer44 the pro- 
phet traces the fall of Jerusalem to Israel’ 1 - 
idolatry (vv. 2-6), while the people ascribe 
their troubles to their discontinuance of 11 m 
worship of the queen of heaven (v. 18). The 
great lesson which the prophets drew from the 
history of Israel was the connexion between 
sin and calamity on the one hand, and between 
obedience and prosperity on the other. And 
as the historical books of the Old Testament 
emphasise the same truth above everything 
else they are simply an expansion of this side 
of the prophets’ work. They were written 
from the point of view of the prophet rathei 
than from that of the mere historian. The 
title ■ the Earlier Prophets,’ which has been 
given to some -of them, expresses their true 
character. 

(3) The prophets were, lastly, predictors cf 
the future. While this has often been wrongly 
regarded as their sole function, it was a real, 
though subordinate, element of their work. 
Prophetic prediction was of two kinds. 

(n) Some predictions were definite, and related 
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to the near future. Thus, when the Assyrian 
power appeared in Western Asia, Amos and 
Hosea foretold that it would be the instrument 
of Israel’s downfall. When (Sennacherib's in- 
vasion of Judah took place, Isaiah predicted 
that king and people would be brought into 
great peril through their trust in earthly alli- 
ances, but that in the end they would bo 
humbled, would seek God’s help, and would 
obtain deliverance. When Nebuchadrezzar be- 
sieged Jerusalem, both Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
announced that the capture of the city was 
inevitable, and that the exile, though certain, 
would only last for a limited time. When 
Cyrus had begun his career of victory, the 
author of Tsa40-4(5 foretold that he would 
conquer Babylon, and would doli\ er the Jews 
from captivity. Such predictions related to 
persons already alive, to nations already exist- 
ing, to the issues of movements already in pro- 
gress. They cannot be explained as triumphs 
of mere human foresight and sagacity, and 
must be traced to the prophets’ divine inspira- 
tion. At the same time they were not wholly 
unintelligible and miraculous revelations of 
isolated future events. They wore the infer- 
ences which the prophets were enabled to (haw 
from the great truths about God’s character 
and God's purpose with Israel which had been 
revealed to them. The essence of the prophets' 
inspiration lay in their grasp of these princi- 
ples, and in their power of applying them to 
the situations in which they lived. 

In the view of New Testament writers, some 
definite prodictions of the prophets extended 
much further than has been indicated, and in- 
cluded references to particular events of the 
remote future. Thus Host l 1 , which is pri- 
marily a description of the deliverance of 
Israel from Egyptian bondage, is interpreted 
as a prediction of our Lord’s flight into Egypt 
(Mt2 15 ). Jcr31 15 , which is primarily a picture 
of the grief of Rachel (viewed as the ancestral 
mothor of Israel) at the departure of the exiles 
from Ramali (see JerlO 1 ), is regarded as a 
prediction of the massacre at Bethlehem (Sit 
2 18 ). And Mic 5 2 foretells, not only the coming 
of a ruler of David’s line who will deliver 
Judah from the Assyrians (see vv. 5, G), but 
the birth of Christ at Bethlehem (SIti 8 ). It 
is scarcely to be thought that these secondary 
fulfilments of their utterances were actually 
prosent to the minds of the prophets : still the 
suggestiveness, and even the legitimacy, of 
interpreting their prophecies in this way — as 
foreshadowings of events in the life of our 
Lord — can hardly be denied without incurring 
the danger of setting arbitrary limits to the 
free working of the Spirit of God. 

( b ) Other predictions were of a more general 
kind, and had to wait for their fulfilment till 
a more distant future. In them the prophets 
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presented their inspired ideals of a perfect 
king (Isa 1 1 1-10 32 1-8 ), of a nation penitent and 
forgiven, united and restored (Ezk36, 37), of 
a righteous Servant of the Lord first suffering 
and then triumphant (Isa 53), of a divine Shep- 
herd (Ezk34), of a world- wide kingdom of 
God (Isa GO Mic4 1-f ), of a new and spiritual 
relationship between God and His people (Jer 
31 31-34). Such prophecies are usually termed 
1 Messianic,’ because they point forward to 
Jesus Christ, and to the religious conditions 
of New Testament times. 

In our Lord’s day the expectation of a great 
deliverer, known as the Messiah (or the Christ), 
was current among the Jews, and was undoubt- 
edly based on Old Testament prophecy. It 
is true that none of the prophets applied the 
term Messiah to a single distinct figure in the 
future. This was rather done by Jewish writers 
in the period between the Old and the New 
Testament. But the ideals of the prophets 
furnished the basis of the conception of the 
Messiah, which was adopted by our Lord as 
true, and which, according to His own teach- 
ing, was realised in Himself and His work 
(Mtll 2 - 8 Lk4ir-2i Jn4 28 . 28 ). The argument 
from prophecy in defence of the truth of 
Christianity has lost none of its value, though 
it can no longer be stated in the terms which 
were formerly used. Its force depends not on 
isolated predictions of single occurrences in 
the far future, but on the many converging 
lines of spiritual anticipation along which the 
prophets gazed into the coming time, and which 
all meet in Jesus Christ. 

5 . The False Prophets. The nature of true 
prophecy receives additional illustration when 
it is compared with the spurious form of pro- 
phecy which accompanied it like a shadow. 
The professional prophets appear to have 
largely degenerated into this ‘false’ class. 
Their peculiar garb became a symbol of decep- 
tion, and their self-mutilations made them ob- 
jects of suspicion (Zechl3 4 > 6 ). The phrase, 

‘ the burden of the Lord,’ was on their lips 
conventional and misleading (Jer 23 33 -4°). The 
false prophets spoke in the name of Jehovah, 
but without any real inspiration from Him 
(Jer 23 21 Ezkl3°). In some cases they may 
have been conscious impostors, or deliberate 
time-servers, but in most oases they were prob- 
ably sincere in believing their own words. Yet 
their messages were often in direct contradic- 
tion to those of the real prophets. Thus 
Ahab’s prophets foretold the success of his 
expedition against Ramoth-gilead ( 1 K 22 6 ). 
Hananiah foretold the speedy return of the 
Jewish exiles from Babylon (Jer 28 1-4 ). Pro- 
phets in Babylon said the same thing (Jer 29 ®> 9 
Ezkl3 16 ). How, it may be asked, were the 
people to distinguish between the false pro- 
phets and the true ? Various tests are isdi- 
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cated in Scripture. When predictions were in 
question, the simplest test was that of fullil- 
xnent (Dt 1 8 21 > --), but this could not be applied 
until the fulfilment had taken place. A deeper 
principle is suggested in Jer28 s i®. True pro- 
phets, as a rule, had messages of warning to 
deliver. One who foretold peace was therefore 
to be regarded with suspicion, and was not to 
be believed until the event justified his pre- 
diction. Thus the nature of the message was 
to be taken into account in judging of its 
truth. This principle is further developed in 
Jer'23--. The true prophet is the man who 
denounces sin, and seeks to turn men away 
from it. The conflict between the false pro- 
phets and the true really arose from the dif- 
ferent conceptions which they had about God's 
character and His relation to Israel. The 
false prophets held that He was a purely 
national God, and so was bound to protect and 
favour His people in all circumstances : while 
the true prophets knew Him as the one living 
God. ruling the whole world in righteousness, 
who had chosen Israel to be a righteous nation, 
and could not but punish them if they fell 
into sin (Am3 1 --). 

6. Interpretation and Fulfilment of Prophecy. 
Though the test of fulfilment could not always 
be applied to a prophet’s predictions by his 
contemporaries, it can lie applied by us, and 
we can 6ee that in a great many cases, and, 
indeed, on the whole, the words of the 
prophets about the future have come true. 
Yet there are some predictions which have 
not been, and cannot now be. literally ful- 
filled, and there are certain principles of inter- 
pretation which have a special bearing upon 
these, and which also hold good of the 
prophetic writings in general. 

(1) The language of the prophets is often 
poetic and figurative. The picture of the 
transformation of nature, for example, in Isa 
1 1 ®- s , is an imaginative description of universal 
peace, and is not to be understood in a literal 
sense. The same thing is true of a great 
many other passages. 

(2) The predictions of the prophets were 
conditional. They were made to enforce the 
appeal for righteousness in the present. They 
foretold the consequences of sin on the one 
hand, and of righteousness on the other. 
Judgments might be averted by repentance. 
Blessings might be forfeited by disobedience. 
This principle is clearly laid down in Jer 
18 7-10 , and is of universal application. The 
* if ’ is implied even when it is not expressed. 
Thus Jonah’s prediction that Nineveh would 


be destroyed in forty days was not fulfilled, 
yet Jonah was not a false prophet, because 
the threat was only made on the supposition 
that Nineveh remained impenitent. Such 
predictions, it has been said, were made not 
that they might, but that they might not, be 
fulfilled. 

(3) The prophets’ view of the future was 
limited by the circumstances of their own 
time. As Perownc justly remarks, • Prophecy 
never seems wholly to forsake the ground of 
history. However extended the vista which 
stretches before him, that vista begins at the 
prophet's feet. The present is his home and 
starting-point, though he may make “ all ages " 
Iris own.’ Hence the prophets conceived of 
God’s kingdom as continuing under the 
national form in which they knew it. Their 
descriptions of the future are often expressed 
in terms of a state of things which was destined 
to change and pass away. Thus Micali speaks 
of Jerusalem as the centre of God’s kingdom 
of Peace (4b®). Ezekiel conceives the future 
divine kingdom as a restored Israel, with its 
Temple and sacrifices (chs. 40—18), and of its 
enemies as the same nations that have vexed 
Judah in the past (/IH'A - |J ). Even Jeremiah's 
new covenant is to be made with the House 
of Israel and the House of Judah (31 ). 
Much that was literal in the minds of the 
prophets themselvcB can therefore be only 
figurative for us. The permanent spiritual 
meaning has to be separated from the transient 
external form in which it is expressed. 

(4) It follows from this that the prophets’ 
view of the future often takes no note ol 
what may be called historical perspective. 
That is to say, their view of ttie future king- 
dom of God is so vividly present to theii 
mind that any intervening stretch of time b 
disregarded. For all of them the Golden 
Age lies just beyond the horizon of their ovv c 
times. Isaiah's pictures of it are attached to 
his predictions of deliverance from Assyria. 
Ezekiel and the author of Isa40-GG represent 
it as following the return from Babylon. 
Messianic prophecy of an ideal kind is con 
stantly combined with more definite predict ion- 
regarding the near future. Thus the King 
whom Isaiah describes as Immanuel is one 
who is to appear in the prophet’s own time, to 
share the hardships of the Assyrian invasion, 
and finally to conquer the oppressor ; hut he 
is spoken of in exalted language, which was 
not applicable to any king of Judah, and has 
only been truly realised in Jesus Christ. Sec 
also art. ‘ Messianic Hope.’ 
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STRICTLY speaking the Messianic hope is 
Israel’s expectation of a Messiah, tho confident 
assurance of men of faith, inspired in them by 
the prophets, that a king and deliverer of the 
line of David would be sent by God to save 
them from their oppressors, to roll back the 
overwhelming tide of calamities that had 
swept over the nation, and to usher in an era 
of peace and prosperity such as the world had 
never seen before. But in a wider application 
of the term we may take it to indicate the be- 
lief in future di\ ine deliverance and blessed- 
ness apart from the specific kingly idea. The 
whole subject is vague and various in its earlier 
appearances.) The hope takes first one form, 
then another. While one school of religious 
teachers — that of the prophets — cherishes it, 
another school, consisting of the authors of 
the Wisdom literature, ignores it. But then 
this school has its ideal in the conception of 
wisdom, not itself a Messianic idea, but a 
thought which Christians have seen to lie real- 
ised and consummated in Jesus Christ quite 
as much as that of the kingly deliverer. To 
put the case another way, our Lord gathers up 
into Himself a number of scattered hopes and 
ideas of Israel, fulfilling them all in His own 
way, which if it is not always the way ex- 
pected by the earlier dreamers, differs from 
that only by being more complete, more per- 
fect, more lofty. 

With this general notion of the whole sub- 
ject we shall be prepared to map out its dis- 
tinct branches, and trace the development till 
the scattered rays of tho earlier revelation arc 
drawn together and focussed in the Gospel 
history. 

(in the first place, we have a sacred character 
in the early Israelite kingship. This is brought 
out very vividly by the primitive account of 
Samuel’s anointing of Saul (1S9 1(i ). Here 
we see the king chosen by God, to bo anointed 
by God's prophet in sign of the divine ap- 
pointment, and so commissioned to deliver 
the nation from its enemies. Thus the throne 
was established with high hopes. But those 
hopes were doomed to a speedy disappoint- 
ment. Saul went his own way, and Samuel 
in anger told him that God had rejected him. 
Then the same process was repeated in the 
selection and, anointing of David, and with 
happier results. The second king of Israel, 
from being first a great warrior, became also 
in course of time a great monarch. The nation 
was not only saved from the ravages of petty 


marauding neighbour-tribes, it extended its 
boundaries, and seemed to promise to become 
a great world-empire. For a time men’s eyes 
were dazzled by the glamour of this secular 
imperialism. But before long they were un- 
deceived. Solomon's reign was even more 
magnificent than his father’s. But it proved 
to be costly and burdensome. The issue was, 
that under his ill-advised and obstinate son 
there was a fatal revolt, and the Israelites be- 
came two nations. The subsequent history of 
these two kingdoms is of the usual mixed 
character. Some kings were good and great ; 
others were bad and mischievous. By the 
time of Isaiah people had come to look back 
on the golden glory of a splendid past, mag- 
nified by the sentiment of antiquity. The 
ideal David was now a much greater personage 
than the real David had been. The dreadful 
crimes with which the national hero had 
stained his career were forgotten. Only his 
successful achievements were remembered. 
Then there appeared the hope that a second 
Dax id would come, and do for the later 
ago what the founder of the kingly line had 
done in his day. Since Assyria was a more 
powerful and menacing foe than Philistia had 
been, a greater David would be needed to 
overthrow the Assyrians than the warrior 
king who had mastered the Philistines. At 
this stage the prophets came to the aid of the 
nation with inspired utterances that met the 
popular need, but elevated the popular hope 
above its merely political outlook. Isaiah 
cried, ‘And there shall come forth a shoot out 
of the stock of J esse, and a branch out of his 
roots shall bear fruit : and the spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord ; and his delight shall be in the 
fear of the Lord,’ etc. (Isall 1 -®). This great 
oracle is the earliest clearly expressed, defi- 
nite prophecy of the Messiah as the Son of 
David. Hints and suggestions of coming de- 
liverance have appeared earlier, and mystic 
thoughts have gathered about promising sove- 
reigns ; but now at length we have the distinct 
promise of a Second David. .The religious 
value of this prophecy is seen in "its elaborate 
portraiture of the moral and spiritual cha- 
racter of the Messiah. He is more than a 
conquering ruler. He is the righteous ruler, 
just, merciful, pacific, because he is possessed 
by the fear of the Lord.A 
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Now in the light of this great utterance, 
which is the key to the Messianic ideas of 
Israel, we can go back to two earlier obscure 
oracles. The first is in Isa 7, where we read 
of the promised birth of Immanuel. The 
difficulty about this passage is that it is deeply 
embedded in contemporary history ; it plainly 
indicates a near approaching birth. Somo 
have thought the reference is to a coming son 
of Isaiah himself, some to a young prince to 
be born in the palace. But when we go on 
to the second of these earlier oracles we find 
the mysterious child acclaimed with the most 
magnificent titles as, ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty' God. Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace’ (Isa9 6 ). These are the greatest things 
said of the Messiah anywhere in the Old Testa- 
ment. Can they be applied to a child of 
Isaiah’s day ? Yet the oracle of c. 9 seems to 
refer back to that of c. 7, which is plainly 
contemporary. 

The solution of the difficulty that here 
emerges will be found in an explanation of 
an important feature of Messianic prophecy. 
We have to distinguish between its ideas 
and the local, temporal, personal application 
of them. The prophets were inspired to per- 
ceive the ideas which shone out on them as 
luminous stars in the firmament. But it was 
not given them to know 1 the times and the 
seasons.’ Even our Lord confessed that Ho 
did not know the divinely appointed day or 
hour of His Second Advent. Much less is it 
to be supposed that Old Testament prophets 
were endowed with an exactness of foresight 
in this matter that was denied to the Son 
of Man Himself. Accordingly, it should be 
no surprise to us that they looked for the 
Deliverer much earlier than He appeared. 
Being men of large enthusiasm, some of them 
were ready to hail one young promising prince 
or another as the very man in whom God’s 
rich promises, that they saw so clearly and 
believed in so truly, were to be fulfilled. In 
this way Isaiah may have dreamed that the 
child to be born in the Syrian crisis, described 
in c. 7, would possess all the high qualities 
named in c. 9. and therefore appear as the 
victorious and pacific ruler portrayed in c. 11. 
History did not verify the dream. God was 
educating His people, even His prophets, 
through the illusions duo to their own limited 
vision. But there was no illusion in the ideas 
of the prophecy ; the illusion was confined to 
their historical setting and personal embodi- 
ment. 

Here we come to the wonderful vitality of 
the Messianic hope. Disappointment did not 
kill it, did not even permanently damp its 
ardour. "Various persons were supposed to 
realise the idea — Hezekiah, Zerubbabel, even 
the pagan Cyru3, and later the patriot Judas 


Maccabams. They all did somo good things 
in accordance with it. But the idea was too 
great for any of them. So it had to be con- 
fessed in tho end with e\ cry case that the 
expectation had been disappointed. Still it 
survived ; it moved on ; it hovered above 
the prophets and the people — a diyine idea, 
trying patience by its tardy tarrying, still 
firing hope by its invincible vitality. 

It is in view of this remarkable combina- 
tion of faith and disappointment that wc must 
view many of the passages of Scripture that 
are commonly reckoned Messianic, although 
they are not prophetic in form. For instance, 
the second Psalm has been assigned by scliolais 
to various personages — David, Solomon, Jeho- 
shaphat, Ahaz, Hezekiah, Alexander Janntcus. 
Its glorious divine kingship was never fully 
realised by any of these men. Yet we cannot 
set it down to the adulation of a courtier. This 
is not the language of flattery ; it is an utter- 
ance of faith. The Psalmist is not merely 
trying to express-exuberant loyalty. Trustingin 
God he sees clearly that what he here portrays 
must be accomplished in the person of God";- 
true king. When he describes the king as 
God’s Son. lie has not attained to a vision 
of the mystery that St. Paul and St. John 
perceived in the incarnate Christ, but he is 
carried forward on luminous clouds of hope 
that will some day descend in the blessings of 
the definite Christian revelation. Similarly, 
Psalm 7-’ has been applied to Solomon, to 
Hezekiah, to othera. It is fully true of none 
of them. These great kings partially realised 
its ideas, but the full realisation awaited a 
Christ who was never seen till Jesus was bom. 

Sometimes what perhaps we may call the 
Messianic hope shrinks to little more than an 
assurance of an unending line of kings in 
the family of David. Psalm 89 seems to be 
w ritten in this spirit. Even here it is remark- 
able that the hope clinging to the stock ol 
David should be so persistent and confident. 

On the other hand, there is a large class of pr< > 
phecies that have no connexion with tho idea 
of a personal Messiah, but still predict redemp- 
tion and deliverance. Some of theso pro- 
phecies centre in ‘the day of the Lord.’ 
Here it is God Himself who is the Deliverer. 
There seems to be no room for any human 
agent, nor does he seem to be needed. A prince 
of the House of David, icho was no move than 
this, could not accomplish all that was needed 
The evils of the times were too vast and tho 
hopes of the golden age of the future too 
brilliant for any man, even the greatest 
king, though chosen and anointed by God, io 
master or achieve. The Jews had been dis- 
illusioned with regard to the confidence they 
had placed in the throne of David. It had 
cost them much, and it had not secured them 
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the boons they had been promised with it. 
Accordingly, they turned from it ill weariness 
and despair, till their hopes were kindled in 
another quarter, (tod and God alone was to 
be the Redeemer of Israel. This is the domi- 
nant note of the second Isaiah, during the 
captivity, when human help had proved a dis- 
appointment. Then we read, 1 Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel ; I will help 
thee, saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer is the 
Holy One of Israel ’ (Isa 41 « R V). The idea 
of the day of the Lord is much earlier than this. 
Amos warns of God’s coming to judgment ; 
Zephaniah sees a day of God's vengeance. 
The common thought is that the enemies of 
Israel will be smitten, and God's people rescued 
and exalted. That is the most elementary 
idea of redemption. But a deeper note is 
frequently struck by the prophets. The judg- 
ment is on Israel ; God's own people will be 
sifted and tried ; only a remnant will be spared. 
Then the great hope of the future goes on 
with the remnant. 

These two ideas — the idea of David’s glorious 
sonNind/the idea of God’s direct interference 
and rectification of affairs — arc never united 
in the Old Testament. They are two broken 
lights that await their combination in the full- 
orbed Christian revelation. 

Three other important ideas that were not 
reckoned at the time to be Messianic may here 
be noted. The first is the conception of the 
prophet of the future (Dt 18 lv ). This is never 
connected with the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, as it is in the New, where Jesus first 
appears as a prophet, and is afterwards hailed 
as the Christ. 

The second of these associated ideas is the 
great thought of the suffering servant of the 
Lord in the second Isaiah. The prevalent 
judgment of scholars, after very much dis- 
cussion of the subject, is that whoever this 
strange personage may be — whether Jeremiah, 
or Israel, or the pious remnant of Israel — it is 
scarcely probable that ho was thought of in 
the firsVinstance as the Messiah. A late tra- 
dition, little heeded by the Jews, makes men- 
tion of two Messiahs— the triumphant Son of 
David, and (the suffering Son of Joseph. But 
this cannot De traced back to the authorship 
of the prophecy. Hero, however, we have to 
apply the principle that has been our guide all 
along. The idea is great, and true, and in- 
spired by God. It matters little what was 


the prophet’s original application of it, except 
as a question of history and literary inter- 
pretation. The vital fact is that we have the 
idea. 

In the third place. \te have Jeremiah’s pre- 
diction of the new covenant : see Jer 3 1 si-84 
This is not associated with the Messiah by the 
prophet himself. But it is the most typical 
anticipation of the spirit and character of 
Christianity anywhere to be found in the Old 
Testament ; and it is a promise of the good 
time coming, that is to say, the Messianic era. 
As such it was adopted by Jesus in the insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper, and applied to 
the gospel by the Apostles. 

When we consider the fulfilment of Mes- 
sianic prophecy by Jesus Christ, we must see 
that He did not attempt to do this in the out- 
ward way of the earlier expectation any more 
than to satisfy the hopes of contemporary 
Jews for a new and greater David, a later 
Maccaboens, to break the yoke of the pagan 
oppression.^ But He came as the king, because 
He introduced the kingdom of God as a rule 
over society by means of inward influences ; as 
the Deliverer, because He came to save from 
the sin that was worse than its chastisement, ; 
and at the same time as the supreme Prophet or 
Rovcaler of God’s will, the Suffering Servant 
of the Lord, and the Founder of the new 
covenant. That Jesus claimed to be the 
Mess : ah cannot be denied without tearing the 
gospel story to threads. Wrede was the most 
conspicuous scholar to make the denial ; but 
he has been amply answered. That our Lord 
was in fact the Messiah will be admitted by 
those who perceive that the spiritual essence 
of the Messiahship is its vital element, and 
note how, while He cast aside the trappings of 
its external form, Ho added to it the great 
ideas of the Day of the Lord and the divine 
Redeemer, as well as the prophetic, suffering, 
and covenant clement, none of them joined to 
the Messiah in the Old Testament, but all 
enriching it in His fulfilment of that hope. 

This subject is discussed in Drummond, 

1 The Jewish Messiah ’; Stanton, 1 The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah ’ ; Briggs, ‘ Mes- 
sianic Prophecy,’ 1 The Messiah of the Gos- 
pels,’ and ‘ The Messiah of the Apostles ’ ; 
Schurer, ‘Jewish People in the Time of 
Christ ’ ; Castclli, ‘ II Messia secondo gli Ebrei ’ ; 
Dalman, 1 Der leidende und der sterbende 
Messias.’ 
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THE HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOP 
MENT OF THE JEWS IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN 
THE TESTAMENTS 

1. SUMMARY OF JEWISH HISTORY 

ment of the Deuteronomic laws accomplished 

From the Captivity to the Fall op a nat ionitl reformation. In his time the 
Jerusalem, 70 a.d. Assyrian empire began to break up before 

1. Introductory. Some account of Jewish the growing power of the Babylonians, and 

history is necessary to bridge the gap between Neeho II of Egypt seized the opportunity to 
the two Testaments, and throw light upon annex southern Syria. In the hope of aeliioi- 
allusions of New Testament writers and the ing the independence of his country, Josiah 
state of affaire in their time. The starting- gave him battle at Megiddo, in the plain of 
point is the disruption of the Davidic kingdom Jezrecl ((108 B.C.), but fell on the field. Shortly 
after the death of Solomon. That event was afterwards the victorious Babylonians, under 
keenly felt in Judah, which could not forgot Nebuchadrezzar II, advanced against him. anil 
the glories of the undivided monarchy nor putting him to rout at Carchemish, on the 
cease to hope for their revival. Except for a Euphrates (005 B.C.). asserted their supremacy 
short alliance in the time of Jehoshaphat, a o\er Judah and the rest of Syria. Twice 
relation of hostility was maintained with the thereafter the Jews, encouraged by Egyp'. 
revolted tribes ; and, as the years passed, both rebelled against their new masters. On the 
kingdoms wasted their strength, not only in first occasion, Nebuchadrezzar invested Joru- 
warring with the Syrian kings, but in mutual Salem, and. compelling the young king Jehoia- 
aggressions and internal revolutions. chin to submit, sent him captive to Babylon 

2 . Fall of Israel. The northern kingdom, with the noblest of his people. Among the 
whose growing idolatry and moral declension exiles was the prophet Ezekiel, who reckons 
had provoked the denunciations of Amos and from this event (597 n.c.) the years of the 
Hosea, was the first to fall before the foreign ‘ Babylonian captivity.’ On the second occa- 
invader. In 7(18 n.c. the great Assyrian power, sion (580 B.C.) more severe measures wore 
which had long menaced their independence, taken. Jerusalem, which had' ' withstood 
1 came into the land.’ and in 722 n.c. captured Nebuchadrezzar for a year and a half, was 
Samaria, the capital from Omri's time. The given to the flames, and its walls destroyed, 
leading inhabitants (27,2'JOJ were exiled by Seventy of the leaders were executed, and 
the Assyrian king. Sargou, to Mesopotamia king Zcdokiah, with some 15,000 of the prin- 
and Media, and their places filled by foreigners cipal inhabitants, deported to Babylon ; whili 
from the Euphrates plain, from whom were the vacant lands were given to the poorer 
descended the Samaritans of later times. classes left behind. To escape the troubles o I 

3. Captivity of Judah. Though subjected to the time many of the remaining Jews, including 
tribute, Judah escaped a similar fate through the prophet Jeremiah, migrated to Egypt, 
the action of Hezekiah, prompted by the pro- Judah was left in a forlorn condition, bill 
phet Isaiah. In 701 B.C. Sennacherib, the the indomitable spirit of the people soon 
successor of Sargon, sent an army against evinced itself in an attempt at reorganisation. 
Jerusalem, and demanded its surrender ; but An old system of division into families and 
it was successfully held against him. For a elans was revived, and to the heads of these, 
while political opinion was divided in Judah — as elders, was entrusted the administration ol 
one party advocating alliance with Assyria or affairs. Among the pious-minded submission, 
Egypt, another, which included the prophets, penitence, and the desire of amendment bc- 
seeking to foster national sentiment and keep came the prevailing feelings, from which new 
clear of foreign complications. Manassch was confidence sprang that God would arise for 
of the former persuasion, and, as a docile tri- the judgment of the nations and the vindics- 
butary of the Assyrian king, corrupted the tion of His people (Lam 2-5, Zech 7f.). Of tin 
people by the introduction of strange worship exiles in Babylonia, many accommodated them- 
and customs. Josiah, however, reversed this solves to their now surroundings, and, becoming 
policy, and by the promulgation and enforce- immersed in commerce, were lost to the nation, 
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like the northern tribesmen whom Sargon had 
deported, and of whom no more is heard. 
Others, however, remaining faithful to their 
ancient traditions, cherished the love of Zion 
and the memories of their native land. So 
far as possible they maintained the worship 
and customs of the past — not sacrifice (for 
they were" dwellers in an unclean land), but 
circumcision, fasting, the observance of the 
sabbath, and prayer (Ps 137, Isa40 31 55's" 
582,3,13,14 Jer2SH» Ezk36 Dan 3,0™). At 
the same time, they gave themselves increasingly 
to the study and multiplication of their sacred 
books, so that the order of the Scribes grew into 
great importance. Adversity, accepted as a 
chastisement of God, served to deepen and 
purify their patriotic and religious feelings 
(Ps51). 

4 . The Persian Dominion. In 538 n.c. tho 
Babylonian empire fell before tho irresistible 
prowess of Cyrus IT of Persia. The change 
of dominion was hailed with delight by the 
devout Jew’s, and proved the prelude of better 
things to them. The religion of Cyrus (Zoro- 
astrianism) permitting him to respect and safe- 
guard other religions, he at once despatched 
Shcshbazzar — a prominent J ew — to Jerusalem, 
with a company of his compatriots, and au- 
thority to rebuild the Temple. The work was 
opposed and obstructed by the Palestinian 
Jews and their neighbours, the Samaritans, 
but eventually completed in 515 li.c. Associ- 
ated with it were the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, Zerubbabel, the Persian governor 
of Judah, and Joshua the high priest. It was 
found impossible, however, to order and main- 
tain the Temple worship satisfactorily, and 
the situation- in Jerusalem became worse than 
before. Not until the time of Nohemiah and 
Ezra (circ. 446-430 b.c.) was the deliverance 
of tho people completed, and their life and 
religion organised upon a stable basis. Then 
a large number of Babylonian Jews returned 
to Jerusalem ; the walls were rebuilt ; the 
people put definitely under tho Divine Law, 
with the Temple as the centre of worship ; 
and the charge of affairs, so far as permitted 
by the Persian satrap at Damascus, given to 
the eldors or heads of families, with the high 
priest at their head. The improvement in their 
condition was so manifest, that tho Samaritans 
copied their constitution, adopting the Penta- 
teuch, and establishing a rival temple with 
a high priest on Mount Geriziiu (.T n 4 - ,) ). 

The next hundred years arc involved in con- 
siderable obscurity, but it may safely be inferred 
that the regulations of Nehcmiah and Ezra 
remained in force, and that the office of high 
priest grew in dignity and importance. Com- 
paratively few in numbers, and limited to a ter- 
ritory of 10 or 15 m. radius round their capital, 
the Jews preserved their exclusiveness, and 
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kept up tho worship and customs of their 
fathers. 

5 . Alexander the Great and his Successors. 
The conquests of Alexander the Great (334- 
323 n.c.) put an end to the Persian dominion. 
By successive v ictoriesal the Grauieus (334 n.c.) 
and Issus (333 n.c.), and a Beries of campaigns 
in Egypt and the East, he made himself master 
of Asia. J erusalem seems to have come peace- 
ably into his possession. Josephus, in his 
‘Antiquities,’ tells a story of Jaddua the high 
priest, and the leading inhabitants, going forth 
in pomp to meet him, and being received with 
reverence and emotion ; but this is generally 
regarded as a romance of later years. In any 
case, ho showed himself favourable to the Jew’s, 
and settled some of them, withspecial privileges, 
in liis new capital, Alexandria, where they after- 
wards grew into a large and prosperous colony. 
With Alexander, it must be noticed, came a 
body of new ideas and Western ways of life, 
which eventually permeated the thoughts and 
habits of the peoples whom he conquered 
The Greek language and literature became 1 
widely known, and the arrangements and con- 
stitution of the Greek cities were generally 
adopted. At first these Hellenistic tendencies, 
as they were called, were resisted at Jerusalem ; 
but in course of time they gained a footing 
there as elsewhere, and exerted considerable 
influence upon the current of events. 

After Alexander’s death in 323 B.C., a period 
of fierce fighting ensued amongst his generals 
for the possession of his dominions. Out of 
the confusion two new kingdoms emerged,’ 
Egypt and Syria, between which Palestine lay, 
as a debatable land, and was the cause of pro- 
tracted contention. After the battle of Ipsus, 
however, in 301 n.c., it passed finally to Egypt. 

6 . The Ptolemies. The founder of the 
Greek dynasty in Egypt being Ptolemy, it 
became a rule with his successors to bear that 
name and a surname added for tho sake of dis- 1 
ti net ion. Under the first three Ptolemies, the 
Jews were contented and prosperous, and ex 
tended their settlements in Egypt, where they 
were freely permitted to build synagogues, and 
practise their religious rites. The result was 1 
to bring them into closer touch and sympathy 
with Hellenism. The Jewish emigrants, for 
social and religious reasons, kept themselves in 
communication with Jerusalem, and occasion-, 
ally resorted to it for the great feasts ; conse- 
quently they could hardly avoid transmitting 
Greek tendencies and influences to their own 
people. To this period belongs the originaT) 
nucleus of the Soptuagint version of the Holy / 
Scriptures, the Pentateuch at least having been] 
translated into Greek by Egyptian Jews, m! 


the reign of Ptolemy II Pluladelphus (284-1 
247 B.C.). - 

Peace, however, was broken, and the con- 
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tention over Palestine renewed, when Ptolemy not only to extinguish the re\olt, but to pre- 
TVPhilopator filled the throne of Egypt. The vent its recurrence. Besides treating the in- 
weakness and dissoluteness of this king seemed surgents with merciless severity, he entered 
to offer a favourable opportunity to Antioehns the Temple and despoiled it of its treasures 
III of Syria, commonly called the Great, and and sacred vessels, recast the service according 
he opened war upon him. To the joy of the to the forms of the Greek religion, and Bet up 
Jews, Antiochus was signally defeated at lla- an image of the Greek god Zeus, probahh 
phia (217 n.c.), and for a time had to rcliu- hearing his own features. At the dame time, 
quish his plans. On the death of Philopator, ho remodelled the little state after the pattern 
and the accession of his infant son Ptolemy V of a Greek republic, and appointed over it a 
Epiphanes, the Syrian king resumed the war, royal commissioner. Not so much, perhaps, 
and in 198 n.c. gained a decisive victory over- from real hostility to the Jewish religion, as 
the Egyptians at Panium, near the sources of from the desire to extirpate the cause of it is 
the Jordan. The Jews, now suffering fronij affection and rebellion, torture and death w ere 
the degeneracy and misgovernment of Egypt J decreed against those who persisted in their 
welcomed the change of dominion, and assisted Jewish practices, and refused to sacrifice to the 
Antiochus to oust the Egyptian garrison from heathen god. 

Jerusalem. At this point we come upon what is gem r- 

7 . The Seleucidse. The first Greek king of ally considered the most sublime moment m 
Syria, one of the best of Alexander’s generals, Jewish history. Many of the old patriotic 
had been Seleucus ; and his successors for a party, now called the Hasidim, or 1 righteous 
while took either his name or that of Antio- .ones.’ willingly gave up their lives, rather 
chus, while the dynasty as a whole is known than betray their principles, thus setting a 
as the Seleucidse. Antiochus the Great, the noble example for the martyrs of future 
new overlord of Palestine, was the fifth in sue- ages. Some of them escaped to the wilder 
cession from the founder. He made no attempt parts of the country, and, if taken on the 
to interfere with the privileges which the Jews sabbath, refused to defend themselves, lest 
had enjoyed under the rule of Egypt, but on they should desecrate the holy day. Passive 
the contrary, conferred further favours upon submission was their answer to the hatred 
them, and allowed them the free exercise of and cruelty of their persecutors. Human 
their religion. The effect, however, of the j endurance, however, is not unlimited, and at 
Syrian supremacy was to introduce disunion) length they stood at bay, and made a bravo 
among the Jews, and involve them in troubles] struggle for freedom. The first blow was 
such as they had not yet experienced. Antioch, struck at Modin. between Beth-horon and 
the Syrian capital, was a great centre of Hellen- Lydda. by Mattatliias, an old country priest, 
ism ; and the intercourse with it, of which the and head of the house of Hashmon. II 
now conditions admitted, opened fresh channels anger rising at the sight of a Jew offering 
for the entrance of Hellenising principles into heathen sacrifice, he cut him down, as well as 
Judah. Soon there arose a powerful Greek the Syrian officer. Apelles, who was.with him. 
party in Jerusalem, and conflicts ensued with Piecing to the wilderness, with his five son-,, 
those who still cherished the national ideals, he gathered others round him, and raised the 
and contended for the righteousness of the standard of revolt. 

law. After the death of Antiochus the Great, 8 . The Maccabees. On the death of 
his son Seleucus IV Philopator (187-175 n.c.) Mattathias in 160 B.C., his son Judas, known 
accentuated the situation in Jerusalem by re- as Maccabseus, or ‘the hammer,’ took over tin 
pressing the patriotic party, and attempting to leadership, and in less than two years, by a 
plunder the Temple. In the time of his sue- series of remarkable victories, at Beth-horou. 
cessor Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-1 64 b.c.), Emmaus, and Beth-zur, cleared Judah of the 
matters came to a head. Onias, the high priest Syrians, except for the garrison in the cil.idc 1 
and leader of the orthodox party, drove the (Acra) at Jerusalem. On 25 Dec. 165 h.i .. 
sons of Tobias and their Hellenising adher- the Temple was rededicated, and its worsliin 
ents out of Jerusalem ; Epiphanes intervened, restored — an event commemorated in ! bl- 
and replaced Onias with creatures of his own, Feast of the Dedication, still observed by tin 
first Jason, then Menelaus ; Onias retired to Jews. In 163 b.c. Lysias, the regent of Syria 
Egypt, with many others of the devout, and for the young king, Antiochus V Eupator. 
at Leontopolis founded a new Jewish temple advanced with an overwhelming force to rc- 
(170 b.c.). Jerusalem now r seethed with dis- lieve the garrison in the Acra, but Judas was 
content; and, a report obtaining ground that t able to make honourable terms with him. 
Epiphanes had died campaigning in Egypt, a according to which the fortresses of Judah 
rising took place, in which many of the sup- were to be dismantled, but the rights of the 
porters of Menelaus were put to death. Epi- Jewish religion conserved. This settlement 
phanes, on his return from Egypt, set himself deprived the war of its religious character, 
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and many of the Hasidim laid down their 
arms ; but Judas was not content with it, and 
determined to continue the struggle, till 
political liberty was achieved. .Resisting the 
elevation to the high priesthood of Alcimus, 
a flagrant Helleniser and nominee of the 
Syrian king, he gamed a further victory over 
the Syrian general Nicanor, but in 161 B.e. 
was himself defeated by Bacchides, and fell 
in battle, at Eleasa. 

Jonathan, the brother of Judas, succeeded 
to the leadership, and, after the death of Al- 
cimus (160 n.c.), had full charge of affairs. 
An adroit and vigorous man, he made good 
use of the opportunity, offered by the troubles 
that thickened round the Syrian go\ernment, 
to win advantages for the Jewish state. 
Treacherously done to death in 144 b.c. by 
the Syrian general Trypho, he was followed 
by Simon, another son of Mattathias, who 
forced the Syrian garrison to withdraw from 
Jerusalem, and thus delivered his country 
from the last vestige of foreign control. 
With great solemnity, he was appointed by 
the people to the threefold office of high 
priest, commander-in-chief, and ctlinarch ; 
and the first Jewish coins were struck in his 
name (141 b.c.). 

9. Independence. In the breaking up of 
the Syrian kingdom, Simon was able to con- 
solidate the new Jewish state, extend its 
influence, and secure for it the friendship of 
the Homans. In 1 35 B.C. he, and two of his 
sons, were murdered at the castle of Dok 
near Jericho, by his ambitious son-in-law, 
Ptolcmaeus : and his third son, John Hyrcanus, 
took his place. In spite of the attempts of 
the Syrians to regain their supremacy, Hyr- 
canus maintained the independence of the 
state and extended its narrow limits by the 
conquest of (1) Samaria, whore he destroyed 
the temple on Mount Gerizim, and (2) Idumsea, 
whose inhabitants he compelled to accept the 
Law, and submit to circumcision. In his 
time, the Hasmonaaan house began to lose the 
confidence of the orthodox, patriotic party, 
now called the Pharisees, and to cultivate 
closer relations with the Sadducecs, the party 
of cosmopolitan ideas and worldly ambition. 

Hyrcanus was succeeded by his sou Aristo- 
bulus I, who assumed the title of king, and 
imitated the style of a foreign court. Ho 
only reigned a year (103 b.c.). but managed 
to annex Iturea (the Galileo of the Gospels) 
and compel its people to embrace Judaism. 
His brother, Alexander Jannseus (103-76 
B.C.), a fierce and warlike king, extended still 
further the frontiers of the kingdom, and 
made Judaea the dominant power in Palestine. 
With him the house of Hashmon reached its 
greatest height, and began that downward 
course, which onded in its complete collapse. 

3 * 1 


His character and conduct, ill-suited to a high 
priest, mado him hated by the Pharisees, on 
whom he inflicted many cruelties, and some 
3,000 of whom sought safety in flight. At 
his death he bequeathed his high priesthood to 
his son Hyrcanus, and his political power to 
Alexandra his wife, whom he is said to have 
urged to poaco with the Pharisees. Under 
her the Pharisees controlled affairs, and the 
kingdom, which equalled in power and extent 
the old Davidic dominion, had peace and rest; 
hut at her death (67 b.c.) a fierce and pro- 
longed contest for supremacy ensued between 
her sons. Aristobulus and Hyrcanus : the 
former, an active and daring man ; the latter, 
feeble and irresolute, and almost entirely in 
the hands of a prominent Idumsean called 
Antipater. The Romans having now estab- 
lished themselves in Asia, both parties sought 
by presents and promises to enlist them in 
their favour. In 63 b.c. appeals were made 
at Damascus to the Roman general Pompey, 
who promptly marched upon Jerusalem, and, 
installing Hyrcanus as high priest, with a 
small territory subject to tribute, sent Aristo- 
bulns and his two sons to Rome. Thus, after 
eighty years of freedom, Judaea again came 
under foreign domination. 

IO. The Roman Dominion. (1) The 
Herods. For the next twenty y ears’ Hyr- 
canuB (II) was high priest, but Antipater 
really exercised the power accorded under 
the Roman governor of Syria. During this 
time certain towns on the coast and in Pe- 
nea were released from Jewish control, and 
formed themselves into a league, under the 
name of the Decapolis (Mt4 25 ). The attempts 
of Aristobulus and his sons, on escaping from 
Rome, to recover the crown, only added to Ihe 
authority of Antipater. On his death by 
poison at the hands of a Jewish notable in 
43 b.c., the government was divided between 
his sons Herod and Phasael, who received the 
titles of tetrarchs. Shortly afterwards the 
Parthians invaded Syria, and driving the Ro- 
mans before them put Antigonus, son of Ari- 
btobulus, on the Jewish throne. Phasael was 
captured and killed ; Hyrcanus had his ears 
cropped, to disqualify him for the high 
priesthood ; Herod fled to Rome, where he 
was favourably received, and nominated by 
the Senate king of the Jews. Returning to 
Judioa with Roman help, Heiod soon re- 
captured Jerusalem, and had Antigonus put 
to death (37 b.c.) ; thereafter maintaining his 
position till the dawn of the Christian era. _ 

The material splendours of the reign of 
Herod have gained him the name of ‘the 
Great,’ but he was unscrupulous and cruel in 
his character, and dissolute in his life. To 
secure his power, he ingratiated himself 
adroitly with successive parties at Rome; and, 
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,<Sh one pretext or another, killed out the reversion took place to the old monarchical 
survivors of the Hasmontcan house, including form of government, as it had existed in the 
his own wife Mariamne and her two sons, time of Herod the Great. In lit a.t>. Philip, 
Political intrigue and brutal murder were the letrarch of the north, died ; and in 37 a.i>. 
leading characteristics of his reign. At the his dominions were given Lo Agrippa, a grand- 
same time, he aimed at magnificence, and cxe- son of the Great Herod, with the title of king, 
cuted many public works, besides restoring To these were added in 40 A.n. the tctraivln 
order and encouraging intercourse through- of Herod Antipas, the murderer of John the 
out the kingdom. Posing as a Hellenistic Baptist, whose misdoings and ambition were 
king, ho built new cities upon Greek lines, punished by his banishment to Gaul. A year 
such as Sebasto (27 B.C.), on the site of the later, the procuratorship of Judtea and Samaria 
old Samaria, and Ctesarea (22-10 iu\), which was abolished, and Agrippa’s dominions y< re 
became the second city of the kingdom. He extended to include these provinces. so that he 
also ndded a theatre and amphitheatre to Je- now held sway over the whole of his grand- 
rusalcm, and built temples, porches, ami baths father’s kingdom. His policy was to please 
in foreign cities. One of his greatest works the Pharisees, without offending the Romans ; 
was the rebuilding of the Temple at Jeru- consequently he conformed to Pharisaic pr,i< 
salem, which was begun in 20 n.r„ and was tices, respected Jewish prejudices and tradi 
not quite finished in the time of our Lord lions, and persecuted as schismatic the early 
(Ju2 20 ). In other ways he tried, hut without (’hristian Church (AclS 1-19 ). After a reign 
success, to conciliate his Jewish subjects, re- of throe years, he died suddenly at Catsareu 
specting their traditions, and using his influ- (Ac.12 23 ): and, his son Agrippa II being set 
ence to protect their settlements abroad. To aside as too young for rule, the tt hole kingdom 
the end ho was hated, especially by the was placed under procurators, subordinate to 
Pharisees, who gave themselves more, than the governor of Syria. 

ever to the minute observance of the Law, (4) Palestinian Procurators. The order of 
the study of the prophecies, and the hope of these was : Cuspius Padua (44—1(1 A.D.), Tilio- 
the Messianic kingdom. rius Alexander (4C-48 A.D.), Tentidius Cuma- 

On the death of Herod in 4 B.C., his domin- nus (48-52 A.D.), Felix (52-liO A.D.), Porous 
ions were divided, with the consent of the Festus (CO-62 a.d.), Albinus (fi'2-04 A.n.), and 
Romans, between his three sons: .Archebus Gessius Floras (G4-6G A.D.). Under them the 
becoming ethnarch of Judtea and Samaria ; condition of things that had prevailed under 
Herod Antipas. tetrarch of Galilee and Peraja; the former procurators was accentuated ; mis 
and Philip, tetrarch of the region beyond understanding, oppression, and extortion ripen- 
Jordan. In 6 A.n. Archelaus was remoi ed f or ing the hatred and disaffection of the Jens, 
misconduct, and his principality put under the Alexander, though of Jewish descent, was an 
charge of a Roman Procurator- — so called implacable tyrant ; Felix was so cruel and 
from the original function of collecting the intolerant that, lawlessness grew rampant, and 
imperial taxes. the Zealots, increasing in numbers and daring. 

(2) Procurators. The following were pro- and now called Sicarii, from the weapon 

curators of Judtea and Samaria (lj-4! A.n.): which they carried, kept the country seething 
Coponius, M. Amhivius, Annius Rufus. Vale- with revolt ; Floras strained the patience and 
rius Gratus (15-20), Pontius Pilate (20-36). endurance of the people to the breaking point 
Marcellus (30. 37). and Marullus (37-41). (’msarca was the scene of the first outbreak. 
Wittingly and unwittingly, they often offended In that Gentile city there was a large colnm 
the susceptibilities of the Jews ; and. apart of Jews, who at this time had settlements ail 
from the extortion which they generally prac- over the civilised world, in Babylonia, Asia 
tised, the duties and taxes which they were Minor, Upper and Lower Egypt, Greece, and 
authorised to exact were a continual grievance. Italy. The Jews of Caesarea, having been 
Pontius Pilate, whoso condemnation of Christ deprived of their civil rights, were insulted and 
has covered him with lasting infamy, aroused maltreated in the streets, and forced to quii 
such exasperation otherwise that ho was the town. Floras chose this critical moment 
summarily recalled. The scat of the pro- to plunder the Temple treasure and the nppi r 
curators was at Caesarea, hut Pilate happened city of Jerusalem, and put many of the m 
to he at Jerusalem for the great feast, when habitants to death. Retaliations followed, ami 
the outburst against Christ took place. The soon throughout the country Jew and Gentile 
outcome of the procuratorial system was wide- were locked in deadly strife. The proewatm 
spread discontent, which was fomented by the appealed for help to the Governor of Syria. 
Zealots — a new party aiming at revolution, Cestus Gallius, who marched to his relief with 
and the establishment of the Messianic king- 23,000 men, and, quickly subduing Galilee, 
dom by force, appeared before Jerusalem. Forced to retreat, 

(3) Herod Agrippa. For a short time, a he was followed by the Jews, and defeated at 

Hi 
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Beth-horon with heavy loss. Romo now sent 
her most experienced general, Vespasian, with 
a large increase of forces, to carry on the war. 
Daring the summer of 67 a.d. he brought the 
country districts into subjection, and took 
many of the smaller towns, Josephus, the his- 
torian, being one of the prisoners captured. 
Jerusalem he let alone for the time, as panic and 
fanaticism were there doing their deadly work, 
and thinning the ranks of the defenders. With 
the help of 26,000 Idumasans, the Zealots had 
secured complete control, and the consequent 
feuds and murders, aggravated by pestilence 
and famine, were fast bringing the city to a 
terrible pass. In the summer of 60 a.d. Ves- 
pasian was proclaimed emperor at Rome, and 
his son Titus took over the conduct of the 
war. Jerusalem fell to him in August of 
70 A.D., after a four months' siege of terrible 
suffering and almost incredible orgies of rage 
and bloodshed. Titus would have spared the 
Temple and city, but they were set on fire by 
his soldiers, and burned to the ground. Most 
of the inhabitants were massacred ; those who 
survived were sold into slaver}, or resen ed 
to grace the conqueror’s triumph at Rome. 


Thus was fulfilled the warning of Christ forty 
years before (Lkltt 42 -* 0 ). 

Three fortresses held out for a while, but 
were ultimately taken : Machmrus, to the E. 
of the Dead Sea, Herodeion and Massada to 
the W. The last-mentioned, which stood on 
an almost inaccessible mountain-top, was only 
captured after a prolonged siege (73 A.D.), and 
then the besiegers found to their horror that all 
the defenders had committed suicide together.. 

(5 ) The end. J udsea became a colony under I 
a Roman governor, the condition of the in- 1 
habitants resembling that of their brethren | 
of the Dispersion. Without political rights, j 
without their Sanhedrin, without their Temple 
and priests, they were like strangers in a 
strange land. Once again, in Hadrian’s time, 
they rebelled and, under the leadership of 
Simon Bar-Kocheba, resisted the Roman power 
for over three years (132-135 a.d.) ; but the 
revolt was stamped out in blood, and Jeru- 
salem turned into a Gentile city, under the 
name of ZElia Capitolina, into which the Jews ■ 
were forbidden to enter. Here their history 
closes, so far as their association with the land 
of their fathers is concerned. 


2. LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS 


' According to the theory of the Jewish 
Church, direct revelation ceased with the pro- 
phets ; hence no books were admitted into the 
Old Testament Canon which were known to 
have been produced after the time of Ezra 
and the Great Synagogue. A considerable 
body of religious literature is extant, belong- 
ing to the period that supervened before the 
rise of the New Testament Canon. Emanat- 
ing from centres so widely diffused as Egypt, 
Palestine, and Babylonia, it is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but an indispensable source 
of information upon the course of contem- 
porary thought and events. The books of 
which it is composed vary in character, from 
the narrative and legendary to the didactic 
and prophetic, but as a whole reflect the later 
developments of social and religious life 
among the Jews, their national vicissitudes, 
and the foreign influences to which they were 
subjected. They thus help to bridge the 
chasm between the Old Testament and the 
New, and throw light upon the preparation 
proceeding in the world for the advent of the 
Christian faith, and the environment in which 
it originally found itself. 

Many of them are distinguished from the 
canonical Scriptures by tlieir manifest infe- 
riority of thought and style, which betrays 
itself in a want of freshness and originality, 
and a tendency to rhetorical and artificial ex- 


pression. Reverence for the past is a prevail- 
ing feature of these books ; and this appears, 
sometimes, in the modification and enlarge- 
ment of Old Testament narratives and the 
imitation of books like Proverbs and Job : at 
other times, in exaggerated accounts of the 
doings of Jewish heroes, and fulsome esti- 
mates of their characters. Not infrequently, 
however, they rise to a higher level ; and not 
only, as in 1 Maccabees, contain reliable, 
historical matter of the utmost importance, 
but also, as in Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. ex- 
hibit a felicity of diction and grasp of religious 
truth which put them on a level with some of 
the books of the Canon. The higher elements 
oF their teaching, the hopes they originated 
or sustained, and their anticipations of New 
Testament thought and phraseology, will be 
indicated in the review of the development of 
J ewish religion that follows thisarticle (p. lxvi). 


i. The 

1 Esdras. 

2 Esdras. 

Tobit. 

Judith. 

The rest of Esther. 
Wisdom. 
Ecclesiasticus. 
Baruch. 


Apocrypha 

Song of the Three Holy 
Children. 

History of Susanna. 

Bel and the Dragon. 
Prayer of Manasses. 

1 Maccabees. 

2 Maccabees. 


This is a collection of books important 
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enough to have had canonical authority claimed 
for them. They have ne\ er, however, been 
able to secure more than the general approval 
of the Jewish or the Christian Church. Among 
the Alexandrian Jews they were held in 
such high repute as. with the exception of 
2 Esdras, to be embodied in their (Greek) ver- 
sion of the Old Testament Scriptures. Some 
of the early Christian Fathers, notably Au- 
gustine, accepted and used them as sacred 
literature, thereby establishing a tradition in 
the Roman Church, which led to the recogni- 
tion of their canonicity at the Council of 
Trent. In connexion with this view, the 
term deutero-canonical is sometimes applied 
to them : it indicates that they belong to a 
second canon of Scripture only slightly, if at 
all, inferior to the first. On the other hand, 
the Palestinian Jews rigidly excluded them 
from the Hebrew Canon, and were followed 
in their unfavourable estimate by the great 
Christian scholar Jerome. Generally speak- 
ing, his position with respect to them is that 
which prevails in the modern Reformed 
Church : they may be read for edification, as 
they contain valuable lessons for the conduct 
of life, but they are not to be used as a basis 
of, doctrine. 

' The term. 1 Apocrypha,’ by which they are 
known, is derived from the Greek, and means 
* secret ’ or ■ hidden.’ It used to be applied 
to the doctrinal writings of religious and 
philosophical sects, which were concealed from 
the world, and even withheld from many of 
their own members. Originally, therefore, 
there was nothing objectionable about it : it 
simply implied that the books so designated 
were confined in their use to a limited circle ; 
but. as some of them were found to assume 
an authorship to which they were not entitled, 
and as all of them had their claims of canon- 
icity rejected, the word acquired a disparaging 
sense, and 1 apocryphal ’ came to be an equi- 
valent for spurious or false. This no doubt 
has affected the estimate put upon these 
books, and the treatment they have received ; 
though their uncertain origin and uncanonical 
authority in no way detract from their historic 
significance and usefulness. Some of the 
books of the Canon are in similar case so far 
as uncertainty of origin is concerned. Like 
them, the ‘apocryphal’ books must be con- 
sidered on their merits, when it will be found 
that they are of great value both from the 
religious and historical point of view. They 
are the oldest and most important witnesses 
to the period that succeeded the Captivity ; 
they help to bring its great movements of 
thought and activity before us ; they provide 
an independent testimony to the place and 
influence which the canonical books of Scrip- 
ture had already acquired among the Jews ; 


and they show us, in actual operation, that 
fusion of Hellenistic language and culture 
with Jewish speech and modes of thought, 
which is reflected in the New Testament, and 
which prepared the way for the expansion and 
development of the Christian religion. 

(1) The First Book of Esdras 

Esdras is the Greek form of ‘Ezra,’ the 
name of the great Jewish scribe, with whom 
two of the canonical books are intimately con- 
cerned. These are frequently conjoined m 
a sequence with the two apoerjphal books, 
which then become 3rd and 4th, 1st and 4th. 
or 1st and 3rd Esdras respectively. The 
English usage, however, which follows the 
method of the Geneva Bible, is to give the nann s 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to the canonical books, 
and call the apocryphal 1st and 2nd Esdias 
This airangement is sufficiently convenienl. 
and is warranted by the fact that the apo- 
cryphal books exist only in Greek and Latin 
versions, not in Hebrew or Chaldaic. 

For the most part, 1 Esdras is a compilation 
from the canonical Scriptures, probably done 
by various hands. The passages transcribed, 
with unimportant alterations, are the last two 
chs. of 2 Chronicles, considerable portions of 
Ezra, and Nehemiah 7 ra -8 13 ; all dealing with 
the destruction and rebuilding of the Temple, 
and the promulgation of the Law by Ezra. 
There is, however, an original section (chs 
3-5°), in which a striking incident or legend 
is introduced. Zerubbabel, at the Persian 
court, gives such an exhibition of wisdom, as 
to secure the favour of king Darius, and the 
return of the captive Jews. In a contest of 
wits, he carries off the palm by his eloquent 
praise of truth, and vindication of the superi- 
ority of its power over that of wine, the king, 
or woman. ‘Great is the earth,’ he savs. 
‘ high is the heaven, swift is the sun in ins 
course. . . Is he not great that maketh these 
things? therefore great is the truth, and 
stronger than all things. . . With her there is 
no accepting of persons or rewards. . . Neitlm 
in her judgment is any unrighteousness ; and 
she is the strength, kingdom, power, and 
majesty of all ages. Blessed be the God ol 
truth.’ To this all the people answer, ‘Great 
is Truth, and mighty above all things ’ ; which, 
with some slight variation, has passed into a 
proverbial expression (4 33 -*l). 

The date of this book cannot be determini d 
with certainty, as there is no external evidence 
of its existence earlier than Josephus (100 a.d.) 
It is supposed, however, to have been written 
in Alexandria, about the end of the second or 
the beginning of the first century B.c. Its 
emphatic representation of the favour shown 
to the J cws by the Persian kings would sug- 
gest, as the aim of the author, the desire to 
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obtain similar benefits from the king of Egypt, 
but there is hardly support for the view that 
the occasion was the building of the Temple 
of Onias for the Jews of Alexandria in 170 b.C. 

(2) The Second Book of Esdras 

As cast in a prophetic rather than a historic 
mould, this book differs widely from the fore- 
going, and used to be called ‘ the Revelation 
of Ezra.’ It is a combination of three distinct 
writings, or an original writing supplemented 
by two considerable additions from different 
hands. There are 16 chs. in all, but the first 
and last pairs form sections by themselves, and 
are evidently of later date than the main body 
of the work. Their affinities with New Testa- 
ment thought and phraseology suggest for each 
of them a Christian source : cp. 1 s, '- 3a with 
Mt23 87 *-, 2W with Mt25 a ‘, 15 s with Rev 6™, 
and 16 54 with Lkl6 ls . The burden of these 
chs. is the rebuke of Israel for her rebellions, 
and the summoning of the Gentiles to the 
enjoyment of the blessings forfeited by her, 
with denunciations of judgment, quite in the 
vein of the Old Testament prophets, upon the 
nations thatprovoke and withstand God. They 
are probably as late as the third century a.d. 

Chs. 3-14, which form the larger section of 
the book, are of purely Jewish origin, though 
they were known from early times to the 
Christian Church. They describe a series of 
revelations and visions purporting to have 
been communicated to Ezra in the thirtieth 
year of the Babylonian captivity. Depressed 
with the sorrows of his people and doubts of 
the righteous government of God, he is visited 
by the angel Uriel, who reproves his sadness, 
and throws light upon the moral mysteries of 
the world. In three revelations and five 
visions Uriel shows him that, though the pur- 
poses of God are unsearchable, his Providence 
is Burely working for the defeat of evil and 
the triumph of good. Iniquity may succeed 
for a time, but it has its appointed limit, and 
when the signs indicated in the visions are 
fulfilled, the Son of God, the Anointed One, 
shall appear and reign. The powers of the 
heathen shall be broken, and the lost tribes of 
Israel gathered together again into their city 
of Zion. Meantime Ezra is to have the Law 
written out for the people, and seventy books 
of mysteries prepared for those worthy to par- 
ticipate in the secret things of God. In several 
places there are noteworthy references to the 
Messiah (7 2 ' ,, ■ 12 31f - 1 3 s ' 2 ’ 37 ’ 62 ), and in one 
passage (78®) a curious statement regarding 
His death : ‘ after theso years shall my son 
Christ die, and all men that have life.' 

A clue to the date of the book is afforded 
by the vision of the eagle (11 1 -12 51 ), the wings 
and heads of which are evident allusions to 
successive emperors of Rome. The last to 
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whom reference is made is Domitian ; in his 
reign accordingly the composition of the book 
is generally placed (81-96 A.D.). The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, and the consequent 
troubles of the Jews, may account for ths 
melancholy of the writer and his choice of 
subject. Some remains of a Greek version are 
extant ; but since the discovery of a missing 
fragment by Professor Bensly, in 1875, the 
whole exists in a Latin translation, and on this 
account is sometimes called the Latin Esdras, 
as distinguished from the other or Greek 
Esdras. 

(3) The Book of Tobit 

This is a religious tale, cast in very pleas- 
ing form. It may have had a historical basis, 
but that would be of little importance in com- 
parison with its purpose. The scene is laid 
in Nineveh, in the time of the Assyrian cap- 
tivity. Tobit, a pious, God-fearing man, of 
the tribe of Naphtali, loses his eyesight, and 
falls into such other grievous misfortunes as 
cause him to pray for death. Calling to mind 
ten talents of silver which he had left with a 
kinsman in Media, he sends his son Tobias for 
them, accompanied by a stranger hired for the 
journey. At Ecbatana they lodge in the house 
of Rnguel, whose daughter Sara is in great 
distress and desirous of death, owing to the 
slaying of her seven successive husbands on 
the wedding night by the evil spirit Asmodeus. 
Tobias marries her, and she is delivered from 
the power of the evil spirit. The ten talents 
of silver are recovered, the eyesight of Tobit 
is miraculously restored, and both households 
enjoy renewed prosperity — all through the 
instrumentality of the travelling companion 
of Tobias, who proves to be the angel Raphael, 
sent by God in answer to the prayers of Tobit 
and Sara. 

The story was doubtless intended to en- 
courage and comfort the Jews of foreign lands, 
and stimulate their observance of the Law. 
Incidentally, considerable emphasis is laid 
upon almsgiving (e.g. 4"' 11 12 s > 9 ), and the 
marriage of Tobias may be introduced to point 
the advantages of Jews intermarrying with 
their own people. 

It is difficult to assign a date to the book, 
but various indications suggest either the 
second or the beginning of the first century 
n.c. It seems to have had a Hebrew original, 
but there is no Hebrew text extant earlier than 
the LXX version. 

(4) The Book of Judith 

This is another historical romance, though 
different in kind from that of Tobit. Judith, 
the heroine, a pious and beautiful widow, per- 
forms a deed of daring for her people not 
unlike that of Jael in the book of Judges. 
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Her native city of Bethulia (said in 4<> 7 3 lo 
be over against Esdraelon, though identified by 
some modern scholars with Jerusalem, on the 
interpretation of the name as ‘House of God’), 
being besieged by Holoferuos, the general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, she determines to effect its 
deliverance. Making her way with a single 
attendant into the camp of Holofernes, she 
captivates him with her beauty, and secures 
his favour ; then, when he is filled with wine, 
she cuts off his head, and returns with it to 
the city. The courage of the besieged is 
roused to such a pitch that the} - rush out upon 
the enemy, and put them to complete rout. 

The story has been a frequent subject of 
art, and may have had its origin in some actual 
occurrence ; but as it stands, it can hardly be 
historical. Its general features are improbable, 
and it contains many historical and geographical 
misconceptions. Its purpose evidently is to 
animate the patriotic zeal of the Jews, and 
confirm them, not only in the observance of 
their own Law and customs, but in their re- 
sistance of foreign oppression. The time of 
the Maccabean struggle would accord well with 
its spirit, and many are disposed to ascribe its 
composition to that period, about the middle 
of the second century n.c. Others bring it 
down a century later— to the time of Hyr- 
canus II— and find veiled allusions in the high 
qualities with which the heroine is credited to 
queen Alexandra, a strong supporter of the 
Pharisees (76-67 B.C.). It probably belongs 
to one or other of these periods. 

(5) The rest of the Book of Esther 

In the LXX version of the canonical book 
of Esther a number of passages appear which 
are not in the Hebrew text. These interpola- 
tions were probably introduced in the Jewish 
schools of Alexandria, in which it was not un- 
usual to work up traditional narratives into 
longer form and embellish them with striking 
details. Collected together by Jerome, and 
placed at the end of his translation of Esther, 
they now form the apocryphal book. Besides 
amplifying the scriptural story, they evidently 
aim at giving it a more distinctly religious 
turn, by ascribing the deliverance of the Jews 
from their Gentile enemies to the intervention 
of God in answer to the prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther. In the six and a half short chap- 
ters of which the supplement consists these 
prayers are given, as well as a dream of 
Mordecai, and two letters of Artaxerxes the 
king — one commanding a wholesale destruction 
of the Jews, and another revoking that order 
and enjoining the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month Adar to be kept as a memorial feast. 

These additions are generally supposed to 
belong to the first or second century n.c. It 
is easy to see why the Alexandrian Jews 
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would admit them into their Canon. They 
illustrated the care of God over His people in 
foreign lands, and made up by I ho frequent 
mention of His name for the marked absence 
of it in the older book. 

(6) The Wisdom of Solomon 

This is a book of great interest and import- 
ance. As its title indicates, it belongs to the 
class of ‘ Wisdom 1 literature, of which it is one 
of the most striking examples. In it may he 
seen the stream of revealed truth coming into 
contact with the current of heathen specu- 
lation, and the 1 wisdom ’ idea of Old Testament 
times passing into the later Logos doctrine. 
The ascription of its authorship to Solomon 
is, of course, an example of a common literary 
device of the period, and implies no intention 
of imposing upon the readers. The adoption 
of Solomon's name is only meant to suggest 
the character and scope of the work. It was 
quite in accordance with ancient usage, to 
affix to an original production the name of a 
great predecessor, in whose spirit it might be 
presumed to be written, or whose work it 
professed to continue. In the present in- 
stance. neither the author's contemporaries 
nor his future critics were likely to be deceived 
by the sponsorship assumed. 

The book is a hymn in praise of Wisdom, 
and falls naturally into two parts. (1) t'hs. 
1-0. Wisdom is regarded in a speculative 
aspect ; its origin and effects are discussed, 
and the pursuit of it is earnestly commended 
to men. Beginning with an exhortation to 
seek Wisdom, these chapters then lay down 
the conditions of success — purity of thought, 
truthfulness of Bpeech, and uprightness in 
deed. The position of the Materialist is can- 
vassed. and shown to be the result of voluntary 
ignorance of God, and the introduction of 
death and sin into the world through the 
envy of the devil. This leads on to an 
elaborate contrast of the righteous with the 
wicked, in regard to their families, their 
length of life, and fate in the world to come. 
Wisdom is then eulogised as the true guide of 
life ; her properties are represented under 
the figure of a bride, and men, especia'ly 
rulers, are enjoined to seek and pray for her 
after the example of Solomon. 

(2) C'hs. 10-19. Wisdom is discussed in its 
historical aspect, as exhibited in the history 
of Israel. First, a sketch is given of the 
lives of the fathers from Adam to Moses, 
to illustrate the effects of the guidance of 
Wisdom ; this is followed up by warnings 
against the neglect of it, drawn from the 
punishments that overtook the Egyptians and 
the Canaanites ; then the revolting character 
and results of idolatry are described, and a 
comparison is instituted between the Israelites 
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and the Egyptians, greatly in favour of the 
former, which is kept up to the end of tho 

book. 

Its apparently abrupt termination has sug- 
gested the idea that part of it has been lost, 
and a supposed difference of manner between 
the two sections has been taken to betray a 
difference of authorship ; hut it is doubtful 
whether there are sufficient grounds for either 
Burmise. The book is generally regarded as 
complete, and the work of one person — a Jew 
of Alexandria, probably writing about the 
period 217-145 is.c., though the date of his 
composition is sometimes put considerably 
before and after that period. The style 
throughout is in keeping with the sustained 
loftiness of its thought, and both alike are 
influenced by the fusion of Hebrew and classi- 
cal learning that took place in Egypt before 
the dawn of the Christian era. On the one 
hand, the point of view is Jewish, and the 
more valuable elements of the ancient faith 
are justified and enforced. Occasional Hebraic 
phrases are also used, and expressions and 
ideas borrowed from the Old Testament, as 
well as the name of Solomon, and tho manner 
of the canonical writings previously assigned 
to him. On the other hand, the language is 
Greek, of a pure and polished character, some- 
times rising into strains of groat eloquence ; 
and there are frequent allusions to Greek 
customs and ideas, which could only come 
from one intimately acquainted with the cul- 
ture of the West. Thus in 2 s , the revellers 
crown themselves with garlands ; in 4 2 , con- 
querors in a strife arc rewarded with a wreath ; 
in 13 15 , every household has its gods ; in 14 1 , 
every ship has its protecting deity ; and in 
19 21 . manna is termed ’ambrosial food.’ 
Again, there are evident references to Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy, in the 1 formless matter ’ 
(1 1 17 ) out of which the world is created ; in 
the application of the phrase ‘ understanding 
spirit’ to Wisdom ( 7 - 2 ); in the enumeration 
of the four cardinal virtues (8"), and else- 
where. There ai’e many compound words 
peculiar to the hook, such as 1 infant-slaying ’ 
(1 1 7 ), ‘child-killing’ (14®). ‘ ill-labouring ’ 
(15 s ), and ‘ soundiug-around ’ (17 ') ; and the 
word ’Protoplast,’ now used as a scientific 
term, probably appears in it for the first time 
(7 1 10 4 ). There are, also, some felicitous ex- 
pressions that have now become current in 
religious speech ; for example, ‘ a hope full 
of immortality’ (3 4 ), and 'the souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God ’ (3 *). 

The purpose of the book was to vindicate 
the essentials of the Jewish faith against 
materialism, idolatry, and speculative philoso- 
phy, and encourage the Alexandrian Jews to 
adhere to the religion of their fathers, in spite 
of the seductions of heathenism, and the ad- 


verse circumstances in which they were placed. 
That it had its effect in this direction, even 
to succeeding generations, may be seen from 
the influence it has exerted upon the New 
Testament. Some of the books, such as the 
Gospel of John and Hebrews, Bbow consider- 
able affinities of thought with it, while most 
of them reflect its phraseology. The com- 
bination ‘grace and mercy’ (3° 4 13 ) reappears 
in 1 Tim 1 2 and elsewhere ; the expression ‘ for 
truly they perhaps err while they seek after 
God, and have the will to find Him’ (13 8 ) is 
almost the same as 1 that they should seek the 
Lord if haply they might feel after Him, and 
find Him ’ (Ac 1 7 2 ~) ; and the likeness between 
517-20 an( f Paul’s description of the Christian 
armour in Eph C 13-1 " is too exact to be acci- 
dental: cp. also 3 5 with Rev3 4 1C 8 , 7 28 with 
Hebl 13 , 13 2 with lCor8 5 , etc. 

(7) The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, 
or Ecclesiasticus 

The former of these two titles is the more 
ancient, being that of the LXX version, and 
indicates the character and authorship of the 
book. The latter, which means ‘ pertaining to 
the Church ’ or ‘ Churchly,’ is the title given to 
it from the fourth century onward, on account 
of the use made of it in the worship and 
instruction of the Western Church: it ap- 
pears in the Latin and English versions. The 
shorter forms • Proverbs ’ and ‘ Ben-Sira ’ are 
also found. 

It is a book of the same class as the preceding, 
having for its subject the praise and inculca- 
tion of Wisdom ; but it is written upon more 
practical lines, and from a more distinctively 
Hebraistic point of view. In style and thought 
it stands between the Wisdom books of the 
Old Testament Canon and the book of Wisdom 
in the Apocrypha. Its closest affinities are 
with the book of Proverbs. It starts from 
tho same general conception of Wisdom, and 
follows a similar method in applying it by 
means of short, pithy sayings, to moral con- 
duct and behaviour. It broadens and develops 
(he standpoint of Proverbs, but not to the 
same extent as the Wisdom of Solomon, nor 
does it exhibit the same speculative bias and 
admixture of Greek philosophical notions. 
Tho one is the native, Palestinian type of later 
Wisdom thinking : the other is its cosmopoli- 
tan, Alexandrian expression. 

There is no apparent plan in the book of 
Ecclesiasticus. It is a series of reflections 
upon life, some doubtless original, some simply 
gathered, rather than a reasoned treatise. Its 
contents, however, may be roughly divided into 
two unequal sections. (1) Chs. 1-43. This 
section opens with a chapter in praise of Wis- 
dom, and closes with a sublime and powerful 
passage upon the works of Nature. The inter- 
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vening chapters are devoted to the discussion 
of Wisdom, mostly in its practical bearings, a 
great variety of topics being introduced, such 
as obedience to parents, regard for the poor, 
friendship, prudence, envy, pride, boastful- 
ness, women, and money. These are sometimes 
called the Sayings of the Wise. They repre- 
sent the kind of instruction that was needed 
in the circumstances of the time. The decay 
of the national idea, consequent upon the exile, 
had given rise to questions of individual be- 
haviour and responsibility, which had not been 
pressing at the time the older canonical books 
were written. Something was needed to sup- 
plement the word of revelation, and this the 
son of Sirach undertakes to supply, Many of 
the sentiments are exalted enough, but others 
merely worldly wise, and some rather repellent 
to the modern mind. Even at their lowest, 
however, they seldom fail to be interesting for 
the light they shed upon contemporary life and 
thought. 

(2) Chs. 44-51. This section passes in re- 
view the great names of Hebrew history, and 
eulogises the bearers of them for their faith- 
fulness to God and the Law. The names of 
Ezra, Daniel, and Mordecai are omitted from 
the list, and in a kind of Epilogue the feeling 
of the time to the Samaritans is shown in a 
passing reference to them as ‘ a nation which 
my heart abhorreth ’ (SO 25 ' 26 ). It closes with 
an appendix in the form of a prayer or 
thanksgiving, the genuineness of which has 
been disputed, but which is perhaps the author’s 
own afterthought. 

If there are any traces of Greek influence 
in the book, they are confined to a few general 
conceptions, such as the identification of virtue 
with knowledge, and the emphasis laid upon 
moderation in action. These may quite well 
be accounted for by the Hellenistic atmosphere 
that prevailed even in Palestine itself. The 
thought is predominantly Jewish, and of a 
period antecedent at least to the rise of the 
Maccabees. Wisdom is viewed in its later 
scriptural significance, as the knowledge of 
God, and the guide and inspiration of life ; 
God is regarded as the universal Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of the whole world of 
men and things ; no account is taken of inter- 
mediate beings, except in quotations from the 
Old Testament ; prominence is given to the 
Law, but there is no indication of a belief in 
the resurrection, and no definite Messianic 
anticipation; the rewards of a good life are 
still to be found in temporal prosperity and 
posthumous fame. 

This is quite in agreement with the author- 
ship which the book itself claims, and the date 
which is accordingly assumed for it. Unlike 
the rest of the Apocrypha, it carries its real 
author’s name with it. In 50 21 , he calls him- 


self ‘Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem’; 
and there is a preface to the book containing 
further details. According to it, the book was 
composed by Jesus, in Hebrew, and translated 
into Greek by his grandson (the writer of the 
preface), in the thirty-eighth year of Euergetes, 
king of Egypt, in which country the translation 
is also stated to have been made. This is 
generally understood to refer to Ptolemy I’ll 
Phyacon (170-116 B.C'.), the thirty-eighth year 
of whose reign would give 132 B.C. as the date 
of the translation. Going back two genera- 
tions, we come to the first quarter of the 
century, in which accordingly the composition 
of the original must be placed. Corroboration 
of this date is found in the fact that the list 
of great men mentioned in the book closes 
•with Simon the high priest, understood to tie 
Simon II (218-198 B.C.) ; and the account gi\en 
of him is so circumstantial as to suggest most 
strongly actual knowledge on the part of the 
author. This interpretation of the preface is 
sometimes disputed, on the strength of an 
ambiguity in the Greek, and the references ap- 
plied to a previous Euergetes and Simon ; but 
the probabilities are all in favour of it. Nearly 
one-half of the original Hebrew text, it may 
be mentioned, has been discovered in recent 
years. 

The preface of the translator, besides help- 
ing to solve the questions of date and author- 
ship. throws a valuable light upon the autlioiih 
and contents of the Old Testament Canon in 
his day. He speaks of it as the Law, the 
Prophets, and the rest of the books. 

There are no direct citations from Ecclesi 
asticus in the New Testament ; but various 
passages seem to show an acquaintance with it : 
ep. 29 12'- with Lk 12 » f -, 2 1-5 with Jas 1 2 A and 
5 11 with Jasl 1 ®. Later writers, however, 
frequently appeal to it ; and John Bunyan, in 
liis ‘Grace Abounding,’ relates how he w«- 
* greatly enlightened and encouraged ’ by the 
passage : 1 Look at the generations of old, and 
see ; did over any trust in the Lord, and was 
confounded ? or did any abide in His fear, and 
was forsaken ? or whom did He ever despise, 
that called upon Him ? For the Lord is full 
of compassion and mercy, longsuffering. and 
very pitiful, and forgiveth sins, and savetii in 
time of affliction ’ (2 1 ®! 11 ). Here, as at 18 
the conception of God’s forbearance approaches 
very close to the thought of Psl03. 

(8) The Book of Baruch 

In this book, which is not to be confounded 
with the Apocalypse of Baruch, several docu- 
ments are brought together under the name of 
Baruch, the faithful friend and secretary of 
the prophet Jeremiah. Most of it professes 
to have been written by him, at Babylon, five 
years after Jerusalem was destroyed by tbo 
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Chaldeans ; but linguistic and historical con- 
siderations alike preclude this. It consists at 
least of two distinct sections and a supple- 
mentary chapter, each in all probability eman- 
ating from a different hand. (1) After 

a short historical introduction, a confession of 
sin is put into the mouths of the captive Jews, 
and a prayer that God will forgive them their 
offences, especially that of disregarding the 
prophets. (2) 3 9 -5 9 . A discourse is addressed 
to the Israelites scattered among the nations, 
ascribing their afflictions to their disobedience 
to God the fountain of Wisdom, and comfort- 
ing them with the hope of a glorious restora- 
tion. There is no organic connexion between 
these two sections, and they even appear to 
have been originally written in different lan- 
guages — the one in Hebrew, and the other in 
Greek. Both of them, however, adopt the 
prophetic style of utterance : the first being 
largely modelled upon Jeremiah and Daniel, 
the second upon Job and Isaiah. It is difficult 
to assign dates to them. If, as seems most 
probable, the mention of the fall of Jerusalem 
is an allusion to its destruction by the Romans, 
and not, as is sometimes supposed, to its cap- 
ture by AntiochusEpiphanes, the former section 
would require to be placed after 70 A.n. On 
the other hand, the latter section may be some- 
what earlier. Its closing \ err, os bear some 
resemblance to a passage in the Psalms of 
Solomon, which are usually referred to the 
middle of the first century B.C., so that it is 
generally put subsequent to that, or about the 
beginning of the Christian era. The combina- 
tion of the two sections, as we have them in 
the book of Baruch, could not take place much 
before the end of the first century A.D. It 
does not seem to have been held in much 
esteem by the Jews. 

The supplementary chapter (6) purports to 
be a letter written by Jeremiah, the prophet, 
to the Jews about to be led capti\ e to Baby- 
lon. It, too, is unauthentic, being most likely 
the production of an Alexandrian Jew of the 
first century b.C. It is a curious piece of 
writing, and deals chiefly with the folly of 
idolaters and the impotency of idols. Pro- 
bably it was suggested to the writer by the 
letter mentioned in Jer29 1 , and offered a safe 
medium for the conveyance to his fellow- 
countrymen of a warning against the dangers 
and temptations which surrounded them in 
Egypt. 

(9) The Song of the Three Holy Children 

This and the two following pieces, each 
of a single chapter, appear in the Greek Bible 
as additions to Daniel. They illustrate the 
tendency of the Jewish schools, especially in 
Alexandria, to weave moral and religious 
legends round the striking names of sacred 
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history. Nothing is known of their origin, 
which may have been quite independent of the 
canonical book : in any case, they were incor- 
porated with it before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

The Three Holy Children are Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abed-nego, under their Hebrew 
names of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias (Dan 
1°- 7 ). Their Song is inserted in the Greek 
Daniel between vv. 23 and 24 of the third 
chapter, at the point where they ‘fell down 
bound into the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace.’ It consists of (a) (vv. 1-22) a 
prayer of Azarias, which is quite general in 
its terms, and makes confession and suppli- 
cation for Israel as a whole, after the manner 
of Dan 9 and Ezr9 ; (6) (vv. 23-27) a con- 
necting narrative which, in its description of 
the preservation of the three Hebrews from the 
flames that consume some of the ChaldeanB, 
seems to give the answer to the prayer ; (c) 
(vv. 28-68) a thanksgiving or invocation to 
creation in all its different orders to praise 
and bless the Lord. 

The last section, which is the Song proper, 
has only one reference to the deliverance 
which purports to be the occasion of it. It is 
largely dependent upon such thanksgiving 
Psalms as 103 29f -, 13G, 148, andEcclus43. 
Under the name of 1 The Benedicite,’ or 1 The 
Song of the Three Children,’ it was sung in 
the Christian Church as early as the fourth 
century. It is still used in the Anglican 
Church at morning service as an alternative 
canticle to the ‘ Te Deum.’ 

(10) The History of Susanna 

In the Greek Daniel, this Btory stands as a 
supplement to the twelve canonical chapters. 
It tells how Daniel, in his youth, by his great 
wisdom, delivered the chaste and beautiful 
Susanna from condemnation to death upon a 
shameful charge. The story recalls Ahab and 
Zedekiah, the two evil prophets of Babylon, 
who roused the anger of Jeremiah (29 2°- 2 3), 
and who are frequently mentioned in later 
Jewish writings. It may have been intended 
to reprobate iniquity in high places, or simply 
to glorify the wisdom of Daniel. Shakespeare 
must have had it in mind, when he made Shy- 
lock exclaim, ‘ a Daniel come to judgment ’ 
(‘Mer. of Yen.’ IV, 1). 

(11) The History of the Destruction of Bel 
and the Dragon 

Here are given two further stories of 
the wisdom and piety of Daniel. They are 
attached to the Greek text of the canonical 
book as a concluding or fourteenth chapter. 
In the first (vv. 1-22), Daniel exposes the 
deceit practised by the priests of Bel, in pre- 
tending that the god devours the large daily 
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offerings of food and wine, while they and 
their wives and children steal in by a secret 
entrance, and consume them during the night. 
The result is that the priests and their families 
are put to death, and Daniel is permitted to 
destroy Bel and his temple. The second 
story (w. 23-42) tells of the destruction of a 
sacred dragon, to which the Babylonians paid 
divine honours. The Jewish hero feeds it 
with indigestible materials, which cause it to 
burst, and he is thrown into a den of lions 
at the instigation of its enraged worshippers. 
There he remains unharmed for six days, and 
is supported by food brought miraculously 
from Judaja by the prophet Ilabakkuk. On 
his release, his enemies are given to the lions, 
and at once devoured. This was supposed by 
the later Jews to be quite a different incident 
from that preserved iii the canonical book. 

The Greek title of the double narrative is. 

1 From the prophecy of Habakkuk. the son of 
Jesu, of the tribe of Levi.' Its aim is to 
contrast the impotence of idols with the 
omnipotence of God. and expose the futility 
and absurdity of worshipping them. It may 
have been suggested by the references of 
Jeremiah (10 14 51 34 ) to the falsehood of 
images, and the dragon-like voracity of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. king of Babylon. 

(12) The Prayer of Manasses 
This is a short confession of personal sin. 
and fervent supplication for the divine forgive- 
ness, cast in a very beautiful form. It purport s 
to be the prayer of the penitent Manasseh, 
king of Judah, during his imprisonment in 
Babylon (2 Ch33 11-13 ) ; but, with the excep- 
tion of one expression. ■ I am bowed down 
with many iron bands,' there is nothing that 
applies distinctively to him. There is no 
mention of specific sins that might have been 
expected to form the chief burden of his con- 
fession. The ascription of the prayer to him 
was probably suggested by 2 Cli33 18 > 19 , which 
states that his prayer was written, along with 
his acts, ‘in the book of the kings of Israel." 
and ‘ among the sayings of the seer>.' 
Already in existence, it may ha\ e had the 
name of Manasseh affixed to it. on the strength 
of this passage ; or it may have been expressly 
composed for insertion in the canonical Scrip- 
tures at this place. It is largely dependent 
upon biblical phraseology and ideas, and is 
poetical in form. It is supposed to have had 
a Hebrew or Aramaic original. 

(13) The First Book of the Maccabees 
There are four books of the Maccabees in 
all — so called from the name of the family 
that rose to supreme power in Judasa during 
the second century B.c. — but only two of them 
are in the Apocrypha and claim consideration 
in this section. 


1 Maccabees is a history of the forty years 
(175-135 n.c.) during which, under the famous 
family, the Jews carried on lln-ir struggle for 
religious freedom and political independence. 
Its general reliability, fulness of detail, and 
accuracy in regard to dates, render it of the 
highest value for the knowledge of the period. 
After a brief introduction upon the conquest-, 
of Alexander the Great and the origin of I lie 
Syrian empire, it. follows the course of ctunis. 
almost in strict chronological order, from the 
persecutions of Antioolius Epiphanes, to the 
death of Simon, the third of the Maccahiean 
brothers, (u) (l 10 -2) An account of the suf- 
ferings of the Syrian persecutions is gi c on. and 
the revolt described which Mattathias initiated 
at Modin. (6) (3-9--) The heroic dibits 
and achievements of Judas Maccaljams are 
detailed (1(57— 1G1 B.C.), including his recount 
of the Temple and dedication of a now alt in- 
to God. (c) (9 23 — 16) The further fortunes 
of the nation are followed, through the reign 
of Jonathan (160-143 n.c.), to their climax 
under Simon (143-135 B.C.). A brief mention 
of John Hyrcanus, Simon's successor, brines 
the book to a close. 

The narrative hardly ever fails to be interest- 
ing, being written in simple, succinct stylo, 
with due proportion observed throughout, and 
numerous graphic touches thal suggest a con- 
temporary knowledge of places and eicnts 
The only exceptions that have been taken to 
its general trustworthiness arc, the statement 
in 1 0 thal Alexander parted his dominions 
among his generals while yet alive, the rcfci- 
enco to the Roman Senate in 8 1 -*' 11 ', and a 
tendency to exaggerate the numbers of the 
Syrians in the various battles opposed to the 
Jews. Except in the wonderful successes <>i 
thu Jens, in view of the statements of tin 
odds against them, there is no appearance of a 
miiaculous element ; and seldom, as in olliu 
books of the kind, is the flow of the narratiu 
interrupted by the personal reflections of tin- 
author. One outstanding feature of the hook 
is the method of dating events from the begin 
ning of ‘the kingdom of the Greek’ ; flint is 
to say, from the foundation of the t-'clein id 
dynasty in Syria (312 b.c.). There is no sin li 
accurate reckoning upon the line of a recognised 
era in previous Jewish literature. 

The composition of 1 Maccabees is usuuih 
assigned to the beginning of the first cent m \ 
b.c. On the one hand, it is said, the terms of 
friendliness and admiration in which it refer, 
to the Homans (c. 8) necessitate the dating id' 
it some years before the capture of Jerusalem 
by Pompey (63 B.c.), and, on the other hand, 
the last verses of the book (1623,24), i n which 
it asserts that ‘the rest of the acts of John 
(Hyrcanus) are written in the chronicles,’ imply 
that his reign (135—105 B.c.) was concluded 
lx 
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before it was composed. The latter inference, 
however, is sometimes disputed, on the ground 
that the verses quoted embody a stereotyped 
formula, with which the author merely rounds 
off his book, and which he might quite well 
have used, though he wrote in the time of 
Hyrcanus. The tone of the book, it is argued, 
its remarkable accuracy, and certain specific 
references, require an earlier date, and so it 
is placed at the beginning of the reign of 
Hyrcanus, or between 135 and 125 b.c. 

There is little doubt that it was originally 
written in Hebrew by a Palestinian Jew. This 
was the opinion of Origeti and Jerome, and it 
is confirmed by the number of Hebrew idioms 
in the Greek text and occasional evidences of 
mistranslation and transliteration of proper 
names. The interest, too, of the author in 
Palestine, and his minute acquaintance with 
its topography go to corroborate it. Other 
facts regarding the author may be gathered by 
inference from his book. It is plain that he 
was a patriotic Jew, devoted to the customs 
and religion of his country. He was also in- 
timately acquainted with political affairs, being 
probably a man of rank, who moved in the 
highest circles. At the same time, he must 
have been a loyal adherent of the Hasmoncean 
family, whose deeds lie extols, and to whom he 
ascribes the prosperity and glory of Israel. 
That he refrains from the mention of the name 
of God, generally substituting for it the term 
■ heaven,’ is only in accordance with the prac- 
tice of his time, arising from the growing view 
of God’s transcendence ; but his silence upon 
the resurrection, coupled with his uniform 
reverence for the Jewish priesthood, suggests 
that, of the two rising parties, he belonged to 
that of the Sadducees. He has no references 
to the Messianic hope, unless we count as such 
the remark that follows the statements of the 
laying up of the stones of the old altar (4 4ti ), 
and of the appointment of Simon as governor 
and high priest for ever (14 ll ) : ‘until there 
should arise a faithful prophet.’ 

(14) The Second Book of the Maccabees 

This book also purports to be a Maccabman 
history, but is in no way related to the first 
book ; on the contrary, though co\ ering part 
of the same period, it seems written in entire 
ignorance of it, and is quite unlike it in char- 
acter and style. Its narrative begins shortly 
before the accession of Autiochus Epiphanes 
to the Syrian throne (175 B.C.), and ends with 
the defeat and death of Nicanor, and the 
triumph of Judas Maccabeeus (101 n.c.). In 
the intervening chapters are related, with con- 
siderable detail, the unsuccessful attempt of 
Heliodorus to plunder the Temple treasury, 
the intrigues of the leaders at Jerusalem for 
the high priesthood, the desecration of the 
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T emple by Antiochus, the subsequent calamities 
of the great persecution, and the wars by which 
Judas achieved the freedom of his country. 

The author makes no pretence to originality, 
but asserts that his book is merely an abridge- 
ment of an earlier work in five volumes by 
Jason of Gyrene (2- 3 ). Of Jason and his 
history nothing certain is known, though the 
probabilities are that he wrote in Greek, some- 
where about the end of the second century B.C., 
and drew his materials from oral sources. The 
method of his abridger seems to have been to 
leave out large sections of the original work, 
and embody others very much as he found 
them. Of him we may almost certainly con- 
clude, from the style of his Greek, and the 
earliest allusions to his compilation, that he 
was a Jew of Alexandria ; and certain char- 
acteristics, in which he differs from the author 
of 1 Maccabees, suggest that he belonged to 
the Pharisaic party. Besides his unhesitating 
mention of the divine name, he has clear re- 
ferences to the belief in a resurrection (7®. 14 
12 t3 ), and the practice of prayers for the 
dead ; and he loves rather to exalt the glory 
of the Lord, who uses all men as His instru- 
ments, than dwell upon the prowess of the 
Maccabsean heroes. The date of his work is 
uncertain ; but, as it was known to Philo and 
the author of tho Epistle to the Hebrews (cp. 
2 Mac (J 18 -7 42 with Hebll 35t ), it cannot be 
placed later than the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

Prefixed to tho history proper, which only 
begins at 2 10 , are two letters which profess to 
have been sent by the Jews of Palestine to 
their brethren in Egypt. 

n. Apocalyptic Writings 
Baruch. Testament of Twelve 

Enoch. Patriarchs. 

Ascension of Isaiah. Psalms of Solomon. 
Jubilees. Sibylline Oracles. 

Assumption of Moses. 

The name Apocalypse, which is derived from 
the Greek word for 1 revelation,’ is applied to 
a number of Jewish and early Christian works, 
to mark their distinctive character. The aim 
of these works is to solve the problem in- 
volved in the apparent discordance of events 
with the moral government of God. The 
Jewish thinker, who believed in the righteous- 
ness of God, and the rewards promised to the 
keeping of the Law, could not rest in the 
actual condition of things, when the servants 
of God were subjected to calamity and op- 
pression, and the heathen enjoyed prosperity 
and power. A method had to be sought of 
reconciling the sufferings of the righteous with 
the demands of the religious conscience. This 
was found by the Apocalyptists in a moral and 
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religious interpretation of the history of the 
world as a whole. Contact with the great 
empires of East and West had broadened their 
minds, and made them acquainted with the 
larger movements of human history : through- 
out it all, in the fate of individuals as in the 
rise and fall of nations, they saw the gradual 
unfolding of a divine purpose, of which the 
future held the complete fulfilment. The 
righteousness of God would be abundantly 
justified, and His faithful people vindicated 
in the eyes of the heathen. In a series of 
visions or revelations, generally attached to 
the name of an ancient prophet, they gave a 
rapid sketch or outline of the world’s history, 
and depicted the glorious consummation to be 
confidently expected. 

The variety of style and contents in these 
writings is considerable. Some are addressed 
to the Gentiles, by way of showing the 
excellence of the Jewish faith, and the danger 
of neglecting its claims ; others are written 
for the comfort and encouragement of the 
author’s co-religionists. Some are almost 
entirely mystical and apocalyptic ; others are 
largely taken up with the exposition and en- 
forcement of the Law. Some point generally 
to a revival of the glory and dominion of 
Israel ; others anticipate more definitely a 
world-wide Messianic kingdom, and a resur- 
rection life, while the nature and duration of 
these are also differently coneciv ed by different 
writers. As a whole, they had an undoubted 
influence upon the development of Jewish 
life and thought, and so hav e an appreciable 
value for the historian. On the one hand, 
they helped to prepare the higher minds of 
Judaism for the reception of the gospel, with 
its world-denying precepts, and its glorious 
outlook upon the future. On the other hand, 
they stimulated the patriotic zeal of those 
who strove time after time to throw off the 
Homan bondage, and ultimately brought 
destruction upon the Jewish nation. 

Two examples of apocalyptic literature 
have been admitted into the Canon — the book 
of Daniel in the Old Testament and the 
Revelation of John in the New. in the 
Apocrypha, 2 Esdras comes under the same 
denomination ; but there are many others of 
which those cited above are the more im- 
portant. 

(1 ) The Apocalypse of Baruch 

In points of doctrine, as well as in other 
characteristic features, this book bears a strong 
resemblance to 2 Esdras. It purports to be a 
prophecy of Baruch, son of Neriah, uttered 
shortly before the Chaldean invasion of 586 
B.C., and foretelling the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and its subsequent restoration. There 
are seven distinct sections in it, mostly com- 


posed of prayers and visions, with connecting 
narrative portions, and separated from each 
other, except in one instance, by the observ- 
ance of a fast. The concluding chapters em- 
body a letter of Biu-uch to the tribes in 
captivity. This letter haB boon known for a 
considerable time, but the book, as we now 
have it, was only discovered in a Latin version 
so late as 1806. It seems to have come, 
through Syriac and Greek versions, from a 
Hebrew original. Besides the fact that part 
of it appears to have been written before the 
fall of Jerusalem to the Homans in 68 A.n.. 
and part of it afterwards, there are other 
grounds for concluding that it is a composite 
work, by various hands, produced at intervals 
between 50 and 100 a.d. It has a strongh 
Pharisaic cast of thought, and its language is 
occasionally reminiscent of the New Testa- 
ment. 

(2) The Book of Enoch 

The assumption of Enoch’s name for 
apocalyptic purposes was probably suggested 
by the statement of Gnb 14 . His supposed 
intercourse with God would furnish sufficient 
reason for ascribing to him revelations of 
things present and future, of things on earth 
anti in heaven. A considerable body ol 
apocalyptic literature seems to have been put 
forward in early times as proceeding from 
him, and portions of it that have been pre- 
served now form the book called by his name 
These are generally believed to have been 
written in Palestine during the last two cen- 
turies B.C., but the Hebrew or Aramaic 
original lias disappeared, and the complete 
text is only known in an Ethiopic version. 

The contents of Enoch are supposed to tall 
into five sections, all by different hands, and 
varying in date from 170 B.c. almost to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Interspeiv d 
through these are passages purporting to be 
written by Noah, and evidently interpolat' d 
by Ibe editor from another Apocalypse circu- 
lating under that patriarch’s name. The 
general theme is the overthrow and judgment 
of the enemies of God and His people, and 
the final establishment of the di\ ine kingdom 
in righteousness and power. In one vision, 
seventy angels or shepherds are commissioned 
to watch in turn over Israel, but proving un- 
faithful to their trust, as the national liisloiv 
is adduced to show, they are cast with their 
adherents into an abyss of fire. Enoch visits 
heaven, and learns much of the destiny ol 
men and angels ; he also penetrates the rc 
cesses of nature, and discovers its secret 
processes. In the middle of the book there 
is a series of three allegories (chs. 37-71)) 
belonging, as some think, to the period 90-60 
b.c., and certainly not later than the reign of 
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King Herod. With tho usual apocalyptic 
matter, there is in them a striking and original 
presentation of the person of the Judge, who 
is to redress tho oppressions and injustices of 
the world. He is no mero descendant of 
David, but the Elect or Righteous One, the 
Christ or the Anointed, and still more ‘ the 
Son of Man who hath righteousness, with 
whom dwelleth righteousness, and who reveal- 
eth all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him ’ 

(46 1 ' 8 ). All four titles were subsequently 
applied to Jesus by Himself or His early 
followers. In addition to this, however, there 
are many other indications of the esteem in 
which the book of Enoch was held in the 
primitive days of Christianity. The language 
of the New Testament reflects it in quite a 
number of passages, and in one place it is 
directly quoted (Jude vv. 14f.). Its doctrine, 
too, bears distinct traces of its influence, espe- 
cially in connexion with the belief in the resur- 
rection, the rewards and punishments of the 
future, the ministry of angels, and the nature 
and activities of demons. Among the earliest 
Fathers of the Church, the book of Enoch 
was quoted with approval, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas even ascribes to it canonical 
authority. 

A few years ago, a book came to light, called 
‘ The Secrets of Enoch,’ which contains further 
fragments of Enochic Apocalypse. From the 
language in which it is written it is called the 
Slavonic Enoch, to distinguish it from tho 
older Ethiopic book. Some of it seems to 
have been drawn from Hebrew originals, but 
the greater part of it has evidently been com- 
posed in Greek, about the beginning of the 
Christian era. It describes the mysteries re- 
vealed to Enoch during his wanderings in the 
seven heavens, and is chiefly valuable for the 
light it sheds on the New Testament, some 
of the ideas of which, such as the millennium 
and the sevenfold division of the celestial 
regions, appear in it for the first time. 

(3) The Ascension of Isaiah 

This book, of which an Ethiopic version 
is the only complete text, comprises («) an 
account of the martyrdom of Isaiah, (6) a 
short Apocalypse, in which the history of tho 
early Church (50-80 a.d.) is outlined, and (<■) 
a vision of Isaiah, in which he visits the seven 
heavens, and learns amongst other things of 
the coming advent, crucifixion, and resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour. The first part was 
probably written by a Jew about the be- 
ginning of tho first century a.d.; the other 
two parts are of Christian authorship, and 
belong to the second half of the century. 
Hebll a7t is probably a reference to this 
book. 
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(4) The Book of Jubilees 

This Apocalypse is cast in the form of a 
homiletic commentary upon tho book of Gene- 
sis, after the manner of the Jewish Haggadic 
teaching. Passing in review the period from 
the creation of the world to the institution of 
the Passover, it gives a rendering of the 
patriarchal history from the standpoint of the 
Jewish theologian of the century before the 
Christian era. The leading aim of the author 
is to emphasise the antiquity of the Law and 
the Levitical ordinances by carrying back 
their observance, even with heightened strict- 
ness, to the earliest times. At the same time 
he seeks to excuse or smooth over statements 
and facts that were calculated to give offence 
to the Hellenic mind ; for example, the ex- 
pulsion from Eden, the curse upon Cain, the 
deceit of Abraham and Jacob, and the severi- 
ties inflicted upon the Canaanites by the 
Israelites on their entrance into the Promised 
Land. There is no doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion taught in the book, though there are 
evident references to the immortality of the 
soul. The titlo of Jubilees is given to it 
from its system of time-reckoning, which is 
based upon Jubilee ’cycles of forty-nine years 
each. It is also called, from its subject-matter, 
1 The Little Genesis ’ ; not because it is 
shorter than the canonical book, which it is 
not, but on account of its inferior authority. 

Though the only entire text extant is the 
Ethiopic version, it has evidently been written 
originally in Hebrew, and by a Pharisee. 
The date cannot be fixed more definitely than 
within the period of fifty years on either side 
of the birth of Christ. On the one hand, it 
assumes the existence of the Temple, and so 
must have been written before the fall of 
J erusalem in 68 a.d. ; and on the other hand, 
it quotes largely from a section of the book 
of Enoch, which is regarded as not later than 
60 B.o. , and may have seen the light any time 
thereafter. It is of considerable value, not 
only for the study of Pharisaism and the New 
Testament, lint also for the determination of 
the Hebrew text of Genesis. 

(5) The Assumption of Moses 

In this book, Moses, knowing that he is 
about to die, entrusts to the care of Joshua 
a collection of prophecies. These relate to 
the history of Israel, and subsequent chapters 
work over that history, from the apocalyptic 
point of view, down to tho time when Judaea 
became a Roman province. A statement by 
the author (c. 6) is significant for the deter- 
mination of the date. He says that the sons 
of Herod should reign for a shorter time than 
their father ; and as three of them reigned 
for longer periods, the book must have been 
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written during their lifetime, and therefore 
not later than 30 a.d. The author was pro- 
bably a Pharisee, and wrote in Hebrew, 
though the book is chiefly known to us in a 
Latin version. 

(6) The Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs 

Here the twelve sons of Jacob are repre- 
sented as delivering their dying instructions 
to their descendants. Each in turn goes 
over the story of Ills life, and points the 
moral of it ; exhorts his children to emulate 
his •virtues and shun his vices ; and utters a 
prediction of the calamities and oppressions 
that will come on account of sin. The mixed 
nature of the contents favours the theory that 
the book is based upon an original Jewish 
writing, largely interpolated by later Jewish 
and Christian hands. The oldest portions 
probably belong to the second century n.o., 
but the interpolations extend from that date 
well into the Christian era. Our chief author- 
ity for it is a Latin translation of the 
thirteenth century'. It has the same system 
of time-reckoning as the book of Jubilees, 
and agrees with it in many of its biographical 
details. 

(7) The Psalms of Solomon 

These eighteen Psalms, fictitiously ascribed 
to Solomon in the usual literary sense, evi- 
dently emanate from one. or possibly two, 
of the later Pharisees. It is certain that they 
were originally written in Hebrew, though they 
are known to us now only in versions. In fig- 
urative language which is easily interpreted, 
they depict the course of events in Jerusalem 
from its capture by Pompey in 63 n.c. to his 
death fifteen years afterwards. The Has- 
monsean princes who welcomed him to the 
city are denounced as usurpers of the throne 
of David ; the defeat and massacre of the 
party of Aristobulus (II) are described, and 
the subsequent calamities depicted ; while 
Pompey is portrayed as a dragon, who would 
assume divine power and rule the world, but 
dies miserably on the shores of Egypt, with 
none to bury him. Not only in his rendering 
of events, but in his religious views and refer- 
ences, the author betrays his affinities with 
the Pharisees rather than with the Sadducees. 
The former are the ' saints ’ and • righteous ’ ; 
the latter are ‘ proud sinners ’ and 1 trans- 
gressors.’ The theocratic view of the J ewish 
state is emphasised, and righteousness chiefly 
presented as fulfilment of the Ceremonial 
Law. Throughout the book there are the 
usual warnings of judgment, but there are also 
distinct anticipations of a resurrection of the 
dead to rewards and punishments. The Mes- 
sianic hope is clearly defined only in the last 


two Psalms, which suggests the necessity of 
ascribing them to a different author than the 
others; but the whole collection may bo 
safely assigned to the period with which it 
deals, 70-40 n.c. 

(8) The Sibylline Oracles 

Sibyls in the ancient world were supposed 
to be inspired prophetesses, unconnected with 
any official order, through whom the gods re- 
vealed their thoughts and indicated their will. 
Their utterances were hold in great esteem, 
especially at Rome, where upon momentous 
occasions they were consulted by the authori- 
ties. It is not surprising that the Jews of 
Alexandria, and after them the early Christians, 
sought to gain attention to tlu*ir distinct no 
principles and beliefs by adopting a Sibylline 
style and guise. These were more likely to 
attract the notice of the Gentile world than 
the assumed authorship of one of their own 
prophets or patriarchs. 

The writings thus put forth as Sibylline 
Oracles form a heterogeneous collection, ex- 
tending over several centuries and by many 
different hands. Originally they consisted of 
fourteen books, but only twelve now cxis . 
The third book probably contains the liuclem 
round which the rest of the collection was 
gathered, and which may have been produced 
as early as the middle of the second century 
H.r. It gives an apocalyptic review of tin- 
history of Israel from the building of J label 
to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and closes 
with a prediction of the coming glory and 
prosperity of the Messiah’s kingdom. Tin- 
other books pursue a similar vein, with a Lit tre 
admixture of Christian elements and frequent 
veiled allusions to the Roman power. They 
are of varying dates, some of them being 
supposed to be even as late as the second aim 
third centuries of the Christian era. 

Besides the above there are other apocalyptic 
writings, bearing the names of Adam. Abraham. 
Moses. Elias, Zephaniah, etc. ; but these are not 
of sufficient importance to require sopaiatt- 
treatment. 

in. The Septuagint 

References have already been made to iho 
ancient Greek version of the Old Testament, 
which originated among the Jews of Alexandria. 
It is called 1 The Septuagint ’ (LXX), from ,i 
tradition that persisted in Egypt regarding it - 
inception. The story is told in a fictitious 
Jewish letter of the Ptolemaic period, pur- 
porting to have been written by Aristeas. a 
courtier of Ptolemy Philadelphus (28 1 -‘2 17 
B.C.). It relates how that Egyptian king sent, 
to Jerusalem for seventy-two learned nicii — 
being six from each of the tribeB — and set them 
to work upon a translation of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures for the great library of Alexandria, 
and how, without collusion, they agreed upon 
their renderings and completed their version 
in seventy-two days, which thereafter became 
the authorised Scripture of all the (.truck- 
speaking Jews. In part, no doubt, the story 
is apocryphal, and in later years it recched 
still further embellishments ; but the main 
elements of it may bo perfectly true. It is 
highly probable that the Pentateuch at least 
was translated at the instigation of Philadel- 
phus, who was a great patron of learning, and 
had the laws of all nations collected for his 
library. In that case, his Jewish subjects 
would readily receive the new version as 
supplying the want that had arisen from their 
general adoption of the Greek tongue. The 
remaining books (which, as we have seen, in- 
cluded most of the Apocrypha) were translated 
at different times by various hands between 
the reign of Philadclphus and the beginning of 
the Christian era. The translator of Ecclesias- 
ticus (132 b.C.) refers to a Greek version of 
‘ the Law and the Px-ophets and the rest of the 
Books,’ but does not specify the writings com- 
prised under the last-mentioned section. Philo, 
the Jewish philosopher of Alexandria, about 
the time of Christ, shows an acquaintance with 
the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
with the exception of thi-ee or four books. 
About the end of the third century A.n. three 
recensions or critical revisions of the Septua- 
gint appeared, which were the work of Hesy- 
ehius, Lucian, and Eusebius. These form the 
basis of the manusci'ipts from which our text 
is derived. 

The diversity of hands employed upon the 
Septuagint is patent from the contents, which 
exhibit great variety of style and merit. On 
the whole, the Pentateuch reaches the highest 
degree of excellence, beiug a careful and 
scholarly rendering of the original : among 
the other books, the historical generally stand 
upon a higher level than the poetical. Some 
of the translations are done in very good 
Greek ; others ai - e faulty, and abound in 
idioms carried over from the Hebrew. Some 


problems which they raise, this ancient trans- 
lation of the Old Testament Scriptures is of 
groat interest and value. It is supposed to be 
the earliest translation of any considerable 
extent from one language into another; and 
that alone would render it remai-kable. Apart 
from that, however, it is of immense service, 
if it is not indeed indispensable, for the de- 
termination and elucidation of the text both 
of the Old and the New Testament. Ab evi- 
dently the translation of an ancient text of 
the Old Testament, now lost, it not only cor- 
roborates but enables us to correct the received 
text. On the other hand, as the Authorised 
Version circulating in Palestine, in the time 
of our Lord and the New Testament writers, 
it helped to shape their language, and affords 
a key to its interpretation. There is no doubt 
also, that in making the Hebrew Scriptures 
known to the Gentile world, it had its influ- 
ence in preparing the way for the reception of 
the gospel. 

iv. OniEB Remains 

3 Maccabees. Logia. 

4 Maccabees. Didache. 

Josephus. 

(1) 3 Maccabees 

The only justification for the title of this 
book is that, like the genuine Maccabasan 
writings, it deals with the sufferings of the 
Jews under foreign persecution. The scene 
of its story is not even laid in the Mac- 
cabrean age, but in the reign of Ptolemy IV 
Philopator (222-204 B.C.). The Egyptian 
king is miraculously prevented from entering 
the Temple at Jerusalem, and afterwards 
frustrated by successive divine interpositions, 
from wreaking his vengeance upon his Jewish 
subjects. A similar story is related by Jose- 
phus of Ptolemy VII Physcon, and it may 
have lmd a foundation in fact. All that can 
bo said of the date of the book is that it was 
written between 100 B.C. and 100 a.d. 

(2) 4 Maccabees 


evince considerable capacity, but omit, alter, This book derives its title from the fact 
or expand, from mere arbitrariness, or the that the greater part of it is taken up with 
desire to avoid irreverence and the wounding reflections upon the story of the martyrs in 
of Jewish or Egyptian susceptibilities ; othci-s 2Macfi 18 -7' 11 . The purpose of the author, 
are more conscientious, but frequently mis- according to his own showing (1 *), is to prove 
read, mistranslate, or merely transliterate the that 1 the pious reason is absolute master of 
original. Some aim at a correct reproduction the passions.’ His work falls into two parts, 
of the Hebrew text ; others arc moro of a (a) a discourse upon the general philosophic 
paraphrase or commentary than a translation, question, and (ft) a restatement of the story of 
The order of the books, too, and in some in- the Maecabaean martyrs, with the lessons to 
stances even the order of the various chapters, be drawn from it. Evidently he is a devout 
differs from that in the Hebrew text known Jew, desirous of fortifying the faith of his 
to us ; and the Apocryphal additions inter- brethren against the seductions of pagan phi- 
spersed throughout accentuate the divergence, losophy. Incidentally he evinces his belief 
In spite of these discrepancies, and the in universal immortality, and a state of future 
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rewards and punishments. It is presumed the sayings ( Jogia ) of Jesus. The first was 
that he belonged to Alexandria or some other published by Bickell in 1885 from the collec- 
Hellenistic city, and wrote about the begin- tion of the Archduko Rainer, and is Bimply a 
ning of the Christian era. parallel to Mk 1 4 - fi-3fl . The second was pub- 

lished in 1897 by Grenfell and ITunt, who lmd 
(3) The Works of Josephus discovered it at Oxyrhynclius. It gi\cs six 

Flavius Josephus was born at Jerusalem in sayings and the first word of a seventh : 
37 a. D., and lived at least to the end of the three of them being parallels to Lk6>- 4 Jl 
centum - . He received a superior education, Mt5 u , and three now and distinctive. ITar- 
and rose to such esteem among the Pharisaic nack supposes the second group to be extracted 
patriots that, on the outbreak of the war with from the ‘ Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 
Rome, he was appointed governor of Galilee, but there is no definite agreement yet as to 
In the subsequent operations he distinguished the origin of either of them, and the same 
himself by his wisdom and courage, but was may be said of those still more recently Mis- 
taken prisoner by Yespasian, and ultimately covered, 
retired to Rome, where he devoted himself to 

literary pursuits. His works are (1) ‘ The ( 5 ) The Dldache 

History of the Jewish Wars,’ giving an out- The 1 Didache (Teaching) of the Twelve 
line of events from the time of Antiochus Apostles’ was first printed in 1883 from a 
Epiphanes, and a full account of the struggle Greek manuscript of 1056, discovered at 
in which he himself had been engaged ; (2) Constantinople. It consists of two distinct 
1 Jewish Antiquities.’ relating the story of his parts : («) a number of moral precepts, called 
country from the earliest times to the close of ‘ The Doctrine of the Two Ways,’ which does 
Eero’s reign ; (3) a ‘ Treatise against Apion,’ not refer to any of the Gospels, and may have 
which is chiefly valuable for its copious extracts had a Jewish origin; and (5) a collection of 
from profane historical writers ; and (4) his Church rules for discipline and worship, in 
‘ Autobiography,’ which is an elaborate v indi- which use has probably been made of the 
cation of his defence of Galilee during the Gospel of Matthew. It is generally assigned 
war. to the period 80-110 a.b., but in its presuit 

For centuries the works of Josephus were form may be as late as the middle of the 
almost the only source of information possessed second century. 

by the Christian world upon J cwi»h history. In addition to the above, the names, and 
and even yet they are of great value in this sometimes a few fragments of Apocry phal 
respect. They are written in good Greek Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, have come dow n 
style, with a wonderful freedom from bias, from the early dayB of the Christian Church 
though occasionally they may soften down Of these it may be sufficient to mention : (lu 
statements anil facts in deference to the Gospels according to Peter, the Hebrews, and 
Roman audience they were expected to secure, the Egyptians; the book of James usually 
T . called ‘ Protevangelium’ ; The Acts of Pilate. 

(4) The Papyrus Logia and of Paul and Thecla ; the Abgarus Letter- : 

Several papyrus fragments have come to light the Epistles of Paul to the Laodiceaus, the 
in recent years, containing short collections of Alexandrines, and tire Corinthians (the third) 

3. DEVELOPMENT OF JEWISH RELIGION IN THE PERIOD BETWEEN 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

Though founded on divine revelation, and and become the starting-points of fresh dc 
essentially conservative, the religion of the velopments. The process is reflected trh tlx 
Jews did not escape modification from the literature of the period (of which an account 
ordinary human influences to which it was sub- has been given) ; and some knowledge of it in- 
jected. As encountered in the New Testament, necessary for the appreciation of the attituih 
it exhibits considerable variation from the pre- of Jesus and the Apostles towards the reli'don 
vailing type of Old Testament times. The of their day. 

intervening centuries had been characterised, i. The Doctrine or Idea of God. Duriiie 
not only by great political movements and the exile this central element of belief wa-. 
momentous social changes, but also by a high purged of the heathen corruptions and nccrc- 
degree of intellectual activity ; and these have tions to which in former days it had been 
left their mark upon the national religion, liable. After many warnings and chastisc- 
Old beliefs and practices have undergone a monts, the people learned in national humilia- 
change of emphasis, if not a complete trans- tion and personal suffering to adore the God 
formation ; new ideas have been introduced, of their fathers as the one supreme God of 
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the world, and io dissociate Ilis worship from and the Old Testament Canon was finally com- 
the impure rites of the heathen. Idolatry was pleted and closed by the end of the first cen 
abjured and never again permitted to corrupt turyof our era. Alongside this written standard 
their faith, or foul the stream of their devo- of faith and practice, there was an ever-grow- 
tion. Even the severities of persecution — as ing body of oral tradition, which was supposed 
in the instance of AntioebusEpiplianes — seried to have been delivered to Moses on Sinai, and 
only to confirm their attachment to the unity handed down — through Joshua, the elders, and 
and spirituality of God. the prophets — to the men of the Great Syna- 

As the sense of national abandonment and gogue (Ezra — 291 n.c.), and the schools of the 
desolation increased, and the ideal methods of scribes. It consisted of two parts, called 
Greek thought gained ground among Jewish Jlnlakah or ‘walking,’ and Aggculah or ‘teaeh- 
theologians, the tendency appeared to refine ing ’ ; the former supplementing and defining 
upon this idea, and remove God entirely from the written Law, the latter explaining it and 
the world of material things. What is called illustrating it with narrative matter. The 
the transcendent view of God became pre- whole was thecare of the scribes, who in general 
dominant ; that is to say, He was regarded as united with the Pharisees in the scrupulous 
so far exalted above the world as to be out of observance of its numerous minute and exact- 
touch or communication with men. He wdio ing precepts. It is the ‘ tradition of the elders’ 
had formerly tabernacled with His people and referred to in the Gospels (Mt 15 2 Mk 7 3 , etc.), 
spoken familiarly to the prophets, seemed now and was probably in Christ’s mind when He 
to dwell in a far-off heaven where no personal spoke of the sayings of ‘ them of old ’ (Mt5 21 ), 
intercourse could be had with Him. This con- and the burdens of the Pharisees ‘ grievous to 
ception colours the literature of the period, bo borne ’ (Mt23 4 Lkll 46 ). In the early cen- 
which generally abstains from expressions that turies of our era, this oral Law, with the ampli- 
would suggest human passions or parts in God, fications and discussions which had gathered 
and even avoids the mention of His name, round it. was gradually committed to writing. 
Strongly imbued with it, the Jews of the time at two different centres, and formed what are 
of Jesus resented the familiarity with which called the Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds. 
He spoke of God as Father, and asserted His 3 . Individuality. With the new conception 
interest in the humblest human concerns. and predominating influence of the Law, the 

2 . The Law. The sublimation of the idea emphasis was shifted from the national to the 
of God was accompanied by an increasing personal point of view. Hitherto the people 
reverence for the Divine Law. When God had as a w hole had been the chief object of re- 
rctired within the clouds, and discontinued His Iigious consideration : the duties and privi-j 
communications with His people, the know- leges of the nation, its errors and backslidingsj 
ledge of His will could only be obtained in- had been the main occupation of the religious 
directly, through His actions and utterances in mind : now the way of thinking is rev ersed, 
the past. No longer having the living voice and the responsibilities and claims of the in- 
to guide them, they could but fall back upon dividual come into prominence. The virtual 
the written word ; and the more perplexing abolition of the nation at the exile awakenedj 
and painful their circumstances, the more neces- the individual sense of sin, and stimulated in- 
sary it became for them to search and study it. dividual effort to regain the favour of God. The! 
Stimulated by the exile, the regard for the hope was still cherished that the nation would 
Law was deepened and confirmed by subsc- be restored ; indeed, as their outlook upon the' 
quent calamities, and grew to a passion with n orld and mankind was widened by their Baby- 
the Pharisaical section of the nation, as the Ionian experiences, a larger vision began to 
chains of foreign oppression were riveted upon flit before the devout — the overthrow of the 
them, and the shadow of impending dissolution heathen empires, and the recognition of the 
fell upon the national life. It became, not God of Israel by all the inhabitants of the 
only the basis of the civ il polity, but the earth. This, however, was only to be realised 
sovereign rule and standard of private con- by the righteousness of individual men : it 
duct ; and the scribes, whose special function was to be the reward of the faithful keeping 
was toexpound and enforce it.rose to aposition of God’s Law. On the return to Jerusalem, 
of great power and prominence. political claims wore practically given up, and 

Tn a previous article it has been shown how the community was rearranged and constituted 
the various parts of the Pentateuch were upon a religious, not a national, foundation, 
probably conjoined to form a rule of religious Its head was the high priest : its centre the 
practice and belief. By the third century n.c., Temple worship: its members individually 
the prophetic books had been gathered together paid the Temple tax, made acknowledgment of 
andinvested withalmcst equal authority. Other sin, and promised obedience to the Divine Law. 
books were subsequently added which were The result was to develop and strengthen the 
believed to date from the prophetic period, individual conscience, and make piety a per 
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sonul concern (witness the narratives of Daniel 
and Susanna) ; also, as time went on, to beget 
a proselytising spirit, which encouraged and 
even compelled men of other nationalities to 
accept the Jewish faith. To understand tho 
persistence of Judaism, especially among the 
Dispersed, it must bo remembered that, from 
the exile onwards, except during the period 
of the Hasmonar.ui supremacy, tho Jewish 
people were a religious fellowship, rather than 
a political combination ; a body of individuals 
held together by a common rite (circumcision), 
a common faith, training, and worship. __ 
4. Angels and Demons. The doctrine of 
God's transcendence and absolute supremacy 
over the world left room for a development 
of belief in the action of intermediate beings 
between Him and men. Accordingly we find 
in the later Jewish literature statements abimt 
angels and demons, compared with which the 
references in preexilic writings are meagre 
and obscure. In the earlier books of the 
Old Testament superhuman beings other than 
God are occasionally introduced, and even 
the name ‘ angels ’ is applied to them ; but 


which are honce called the Wisdom Books. 
Here again the roots wero planted in the 
days before tho exile, but the growth was 
stimulated and brought to fruit by the re- 
flexions and foreign influences of later times. 
The idea probably had its origin in tho general 
conception of human sagacity, and the need of 
sympathy with tho thought and will of (tod 
for its higher manifestations. Wisdom thus 
became associated with the Word of (lod, 
which by an easy extension of its meaning was 
applied to His whole message or revelation to 
men. In this sense it was personified in a 
kind of poetical way, and not only had divine 
attributes ascribed to it, but was regarded as 
having boon seen by the prophets (Nidi). 
The Wisdom Books take up the process at tins 
point, and carry forward the personification 
upon more definite and elaborate lines. Wis 
dom is the agent or messenger of God, through 
whom He reveals His will to men, and gives 
expression in tho world to His benevolence 
and power (Prov8). She is His first creation, 
and the friend of all who love Him (Eulu-, 
1 M0 ) ; her thoughts are more than the sea. and 


they have not the definite doctrinal signifi- her counsels profounder than the great dc< 


cance of later times, which regarded them as 
helpful and harmful spirits, entering into 


(Ecclus'i-t- 9 ). In vivid style, the Wisdom of 
Solomon describes the origin and character ol 


close relations with men. and influencing their Wisdom, recounts her praises, and expatiates 
lives. To the contemporaries of Jesus they upon her benefits (chs. 7 , 8, 9 ). 


were real heavenly messengers, or equally real 
messengers of Satan, countless in numbers, 


That this way of thinking took firm hold id 
the Jewish mind is evident from the Tartnuns 


but divided into ranks, and occasionally hear- or Aramaic expositions of the Old Testament 
ing specific names. The development of this which were current in the early Christian ngi . 
belief was probably encouraged by the contact In them, the Word of God (. 1 fr'iim) appears 
of the Jews with other nations, and especially almost ns a real person, standing in the pl.n o 
with the Persians, in whose religion the hicr- of God Himself, as the vehicle of His ‘.di- 


archies of good aud evil spirits had been set 
forth with great elaboration. The movement. 


expression, and the agent through whom It' 
executes His purposes. Exalted above the 


however, so far retained its native character world, Ho yet communicates with it. and : 

+ Kci+*iti nnrl Tiiu lincfo worn no i-ot r> n in nnon il 11 1 XT* wr 1 » . 


that Satan and his hosts were never, as in 
Persian dualism, coordinated with God and 


upon it , through His W ord. A somewhat siim 
lar doctrine, though more largely marked bv 


shared by the Pharisaic party, and among the 
Essenes had an exaggerated importance given 
to it. To some extent it was countenanced 
by Christ. He accepted the belief in the ex- 
istence of spirits, but disfavoured some of tho 
notions popularly associated with it. and in 
particular claimed for Himself and the Com- 
forter, or Holy Spirit, the sole power of 
imparting divine revelation and blessing. 

5. Wisdom. Along with the belief in 


sopher Philo. ^ Accepting the Jewish conn )>- 
tion of the transcendence of God, he found 111 
the ord {^Lorjwt) of Old Testament Script un 
the power, or medium, through which Hi-, 
reason and energy still come into touch with 
flic world. Tho Logos is His first-born Son. 
the highest Angel, even a second God : throuirh 
Him the world of men and things is created 
and preserved. The widespread currency of 
these speculations, and tho allegorical method 


5. Wisdom. Along with the belief in of Scripture interpretation by which they were 
angels and demons, there grew up an idea of supported, are reflected in the New Testament 
the divine 1 wisdom ’ which is closely related especially in such books as the Epistle to tin' 


vuo luvn.o » isuoui muon is ciosciy related especially in such books as the Epistle to 
to it. This idea is responsible for the tone Hebrews and the Fourth Gospel In the 
and character of a section of the contemporary logue to the latter, the author seizes an idea 
hterature embracing the book of Job, some familiartohiscontemporariesandconlainin<ran- 
Psa ms, Proverbs, Beu-Sira or Ecclesiastieus, ticipations of the truth, and applies it inhisown 
Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon, way to Him who is the Light and Life of mon 
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6. Hellenism. At various other points the 
influence of Greek thought may be traced in 
the later beliefs of ihc Jews. In spite of their 
exclusiveness, the Hellenistic movement which 
overspread the civilised world in the wake of 
the conquests of Alexander the Great did not 
leave them untouched ; and for centuries there- 
after, especially in the Dispersion, they were 
largely affected by the close contact into which 
they were brought with the great speculative 
nation of tho West. Their knowledge of its 
language and familiarity with its customs and 
ideas inspired them with a new breadth of 
thought which appears, not only in the later 
Jewish literature, but throughout the Hew 
Testament. The Wisdom of Solomon, for 
instance, is largely Greek in its way of think- 
ing, and uses phraseology borrowed from the 
schools of Greek philosophy. It enumerates 
with approval the four cardinal virtues of 
Greek morality (8 7 ) ; it speaks in Platonic 
terms of a creation of the world from formless 
matter instead of from nothing (11 *") ; it calls 
manna ambrosial food (10- 1 ), and pictures 
virtue crowned with a wreath like the victor 
in the athletic games (1 -). Similarly the book 
of Revelation (7 9 ), in its description of the 
saints, uses a figure taken from the Greek 
contests, and St. Paul draws illustrations of 
Christian virtues and ideas from the circus and 
racecourse, which in former times were abhorred 
and avoided by the Jews. These are indica- 
tions of a considerable interchange of thought, 
in the course of which, not only moral and 
political ideas, but philosophical and religious 
conceptions, were communicated and received. 
To the Greeks the Jews are said to have been 
indebted for the distinction between the king- 
dom of heaven and the kingdom of the world, 
and they certainly found in the Greek thinkers 
clear and definite statements of great truths, 
like the immortality of tho soul and the rewards 
and punishments of the future life, which had 
been but faintly outlined and suggested by 
their own religious teachers. Tho greatest 
cousequences, however, of the familiarity with 
Western language and thought were the under- 
mining of tho old division between the Jew 
and Gentile, and the preparation of the world 
for the preaching of tho universal gospel. Only 
in the light of it is it possible to understand 
the wonderful success that attended the labours 
of St. Paul and other Apostles of the Cross. 

7. The Messianic Hope. The circumstances 
of the Jews conjoined with their new thoughts 
of God and mankind to bring eschatological 
ideas into prominence : that is to say, ideas 
relating to tho Last Things. So far as the 
world in general was concerned, these gathered 
round the Messianic Hope — the expectation of 
a God-sent Deliverer, who would restore the 
vanished greatness of Israel, and establish the 


rule of God’s people in righteousness and 
power. The foundations of this expectation 
were laid in Old Testament prophecy, in which 
also numerous suggestions were afforded for 
tho fulness of colour and detail which it event- 
ually assumed. The earlier as well as the 
later prophets had their visions of the salvation 
of Israel from all internal and external evils, 
and the complete reconciliation of the nation 
to God, with the consequent blessings of devo- 
tion and obedience. Their descriptions vary, 
according to the age in which they lived, and 
the circumstances of the people ; but the stress 
invariably falls upon the realisation of God’s 
undisputed sovereignty, and the beneficent 
results of the holiness and submissiveness of 
the nation. Hints are given of a great out- 
standing figure, through whom the purpose of 
God is to be accomplished : he is 1 a prophet 
like unto Moses,’ ‘ a king of David’s line,’ 
‘the servant of the Lord’ ; but the conception 
as often is that God will employ no inter- 
mediate personality, but intervene Himself. 
The Old Testament, indeed, has no precise 
or uniform doctrine of the Messiah’s person ; 
it does not even employ the term Messiah 
(‘ Anointed ’) in the particular sense that 
afterwards attached to it— though Jew and 
Christian alike, in later years, could find in it 
prophetic anticipations of their own beliefs 
(see art. ‘ Messianic Hope ’). 

After the exile, the prospect of national 
greatness and prosperity was too dim and 
distant to serve as a practical religious or 
political stimulus. The contact of the Jews 
with other nations, too, broadened their ideas 
of the world, and corrected the perspective in 
which the movements of history had appeared 
to them. As the scribes succeeded tho pro- 
phets, and the sense of individuality took the 
place of the old national sentiment, the bulk 
of the people fell back upon an external 
religiosity, which lacked the confidence and 
inspiration of former days. At the same time, 
there wore not wanting more reflective spirits, 
that still cherished the ancient hope, and saw 
nothing in the altered circumstances of the 
time to exclude the possibility of God’s inter- 
vention. Transcendent aB He was, could Ho 
not bend the firmament of heaven, and como 
down for the restoration of His penitent 
people ? Could He not arise for the shaking 
of the heavens and the earth, and the over- 
throw of tho throne of kingdoms (Hag‘2 21 )? 
Side by side with the study of the Law, there 
went an anxious scrutiny of the promises and 
predictions of tho prophets, with the result 
that a new and grander form of the old ex- 
pectation took possession of many minds. In 
this form it was to be fulfilled by supernatural 
power, and with a world-wide significance ; 
the heathen empires were to be overthrown.; 
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the dispersed of Israel gathered to their own 
land; the worship of Jehovah reestablished 
at Jerusalem, and all the inhabitants of the 
earth made to do Him reverence. This is the 
view of Daniel, and there are sufficient refer- 
ences to it in other books of the period to 
prove its persistence both before and after 
the Maccabseau struggle. So far, however, no 
symptoms appear of the prominence of tho 
idea of a personal Messiah, so characteristic of 
later Jewish thought ; and during the rise and 
supremacy of the Hasmomean family, the hope 
itself of a future ideal kingdom fell into 
almost utter abeyance. At first, the fierceness 
of the struggle for independence monopolised 
the thoughts of the Jews, and discouraged 
reflexion upon ideal eventualities ; then tho 
success of their cause secured to them such 
freedom and prosperity as served to withdraw 
their minds from the future. They were con- 
tent to enjoy the good already attained, and 
postpone further questions till a new prophet 
should arise among them (1 Mac 14 - 41 ). 

A marked change is noticeable early in the 
century immediately preceding the birth of 
Christ. The Hasmonrean house was tottering 
to its fall: the excesses and feuds of its 
princes were bringing hopeless ruin upon 
themselves, and confusion and distress upon 
their country ; the Pharisees and other kin- 
dred spirits repudiated the actual government 
of the land, and turned for consolation to the 
old hope of an ideal kingship. Under the 
Hasmonacan rule, their sentiment of nationality 
had beeii revived and accentuated ; now that 
their confidence had been betrayed and their 
hopes disappointed, they threw themselves 
with new ardour into the old prophetic ex- 
pectations of a divinely-established kingdom. 
The feeling of the time is indicated in the 
ninetieth chapter of the hook of Enoch, 
and still more clearly in the Psalter of 
Solomon. In the latter, for tho first time, 
the name and person of tho Messiah are dis- 
tinctly set forth. Probably the idea of a 
Messianic king had been shaping itself for 
some time in the Jewish mind ; thereafter 
it possessed it with increasing force, as the 
centre of religious hope, and tho theme alike 
of theological study and devout reflexion. 
Under the tyranny of the Herods and the 
Roman Procurators, it took on almost a fever- 
ish intensity, the people praying and longing 
for the consolation of Israel, and eagerly 
watching the signs of tho times for the evi- 
dences of the Messiah’s advent, and tho 
cov ring of God's kingdom (Lkl, 2, etc.). The 
holu it had obtained upon the popular imagina- 
tion is a buiulan f Iy evidenced in the pages of the 
New Testament. It helps to explain the effects 
of the preaching of John the Baptist, and the 
favour with which tho contemporaries of our 


Lord regarded His early ministry : it also 
throws light upon the vehemence with which 
Christ was ultimately rejected, when Ho failed 
to exhibit tho expected characteristics of the 
Messiah, and proclaimed a spiritual kingdom 
which conflicted with preconceived notions. 
Later on, it led them to try those conclusions 
with the Roman power, which eventuated in 
their national effaooment. 

8. Personal Immortality. No greater ad- 
vance was made during the period than in 11, i 
determination and development of thus, 
eschatological ideas which bear upon tin 
future life and condition of the individual 
soul. The stimulus to this advance may In 
found, not only in the now emphasis laid upon 
individuality, and the Persian and Greek in 
Alienees already noticed, but still more, per- 
haps, in the internal condition of tho count n . 
which was distracted by political and religious 
factions. In the strife and commotion ol 
the time, the sudden reversal of fortune, and 
the eclipse of the hopes of national powi i 
and greatness, it was natural for tho Jews to 
turn to the thought of a life after death m 
which all inequalities would be adjusted, and 
all wrongs redressed. Especially would this 
thought be cherished in times of persecution 
when they were called to sacrifice their lius 
for their country and their faith. Belief in a 
future dispensation of judgment is a condition 
of the martyr spirit, and was probably found 
necessary to support the fortitude of the 
early martyrs of the Jewish faith. 

The Old Testament has little to say upon 
the subject of individual immortality. In 
some of the later books, such as the Psalms 
(16, 17, 49. 73), and Job (1413-15 ] 9 'Jo-jj), mu , 
gestivc hints are given of a continued exist- 
ence beyond the grave; and it is possible to 
see in the accounts of the translation of Enoch 
and Elijah at least the faint anticipation o! 
tho later view of death ; but in general the 
faith of the Hebrew people does not seem in 
have been attracted by the prospect of a 
fuLure life. It seldom rose above the con 
sideration of earthly things, the continued 
enjoyment of which is the blessing iht \ 
expect fiom God. The salvation for whiih 
they long is mostly of a national and tern 
poral kind : deliverance from the ordinary 
calamities of life, or from the fear and power 
of their enemies. When they think at all of 
the future life, it is as a Btato of deprivation 
and loss, compared to which their earilil,\ 
present life is an incalculable boon. Thoi 
can see in it only the grim shadows and 1 errors 
of Sheol — an uncertain state of bodiless 
existence, into which death gathers good and 
bad alike, and from which even the most 
fervent piety and trust in God will not avail 
for deliverance. 
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^Starting from this slender basis of eschato- 
logical belief, Jewish thought was now led 
to richer and clearer conceptions of things to 
come. To begin with the cardinal idea, there 
was undoubtedly a steadily-growing sense and 
assurance of personal immortality. This is a 
conclusion forced upon us by a comparison of 
the confident utterances of the Apocryphal 
and Talmudic writers with the vaguer refer- 
ences of the Old Testament Scriptures. Even 
the words 1 immortal ’ and ‘ immortality ' 
seem now to have come into general use, as 
if the ideas conveyed by them formed part of 
the intellectual furniture of the ordinary Jew. 
Men certainly looked for a continued con- 
scious existence after death as different as 
could be from the dim and shadowy condition 
expressed in the old popular conception of 
Sheol. Very soon, too, the idea of immortality 
became filled up with a wealth and intensity 
of meaning, which raised it to a prominent 
place in the regulation and government of 
life. There became associated with it, at 
least, two supplementary concepiions, which 
went to render it more tangible and effective : 
the thoughts of a resurrection of the body, 
and of a future distribution of rewards and 
punishments. Both of these, with some 
variations, have been adopted into the Christian 
system, and have exorcised an untold influence 
upon modern thought. 

It seems to have been about the time of the 
Maccabaaan wars that the belief in immortality 
came to bo most strongly felt, and to include 
the resurrection of the body as an essential 
part. Twenty years before these wars the 
greatest teacher of the time — the Son of 
Sirach — could speak of departure from the 
world in strains of pathetic hopelessness 
(Ecclus41 1727-32) ; b u t during them the 
tone is completely changed, and afterwards 
we have the most precise utterances regarding 
the resurrection (Dan 12 2 Ps Sol 7 16 ). In tho 
second book of Maccabees (c. 7) we find the 
seven sons and their mother witnessing before 
the persecuting king to the hope of resurrec- 
tion to eternal life, and (14 40 ) Razis, at his 
death, throwing his entrails upon the people, 
and calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to 
restore him those again. Other references 
might be given (Ps Sol 13 9 14 2 15 13 Enoch 
90 23 9 1 10 , etc.) ; but perhaps the best evidence 
of this belief, subsequent to the time of tho 
Maccabees, is the fact that in the time of 
Christ it was a current popular doctrine, 
rejected apparently as an innovation by the 
Sadducecs, but strenuously advocated by the 
Pharisees, and acquiesced in by the great 
bulk of the nation who held with them. - , 

The idea of the resurrection, as it presents' 
itself in the thought of the period, exhibits 
considerable variety of form, if not a definite 


process of development. At first it seems to 
have been restricted to the godly, and antici- 
pated as an accompaniment of the establish- 
ment of the Messiah’s kingdom. That king- 
dom had been delayed, but those who had 
lived in the hope of it, and had been over- 
taken by death before its realisation, would 
be raised to life again at the Messiah's advent, 
and share in the Lord’s salvation. This is 
the view taken in tho Psalter of Solomon. 

Afterwards there arose, as part of the gene!-) 
ally accepted J ewish belief, the doctrine of a 
uni\ ersal resurrection to judgment before the 
divine throne and a life of eternal retribu- 
tion. Judging from 2 Esdras (7 27 '■), written 
towards the close of the first century of our 
era, this view was probably current in the 
time of Christ. In some quarters it was com- 
bined with the more limited view, so that both 
a particular and a universal resurrection were 
anticipated : a resurrection of the just, at the 
coming of the Messiah, to participation in the 
blessings of His earthly reign ; and, after- 
wards, at the end of the world, a resurrection 
of the remainder of mankind to judgment and 
retribution. E\idenccs of this combination, 
in connexion with the Second Coming of Christ, 
are to be found in the New Testament, and 
especially in the eschatological ideas of the 
author of Revelation. As time went on, how- 
ever, the hope of the individual tended to 
dissociate itself from the national Messianic 
expectation, and become entirely independent 
of it. Reaching forward to a blessedness, of 
which after all the Messianic blessedness 
could only be the prelude, it gradually with- 
drew the thoughts of men from the Messianic 
hope, and gathered them about itself. Appar- 
ently, uniformity of belief on the nature of 
the resurrection life had not been attained at 
the close of our period ; in the time of Christ 
and afterwards questions regarding it still 
continued to be keenly agitated (Mt 22 23-33 
Ac 23 6 lTh4 13 - ]s ). 

The other adjunct to the idea of immortality 
— the thought of a future distribution of re- 
wards and punishments — seems also to have 
come into prominence about the time of the 
Maccabsean wars. Like the belief in the re- 
surrection of the body, no trace of it is to be 
found in the book of the Son of Sirach. At 
first it meets us in the simple undeveloped 
form of a division of the future world into 
two opposite states of happiness and misery, 
corresponding to the simplest moral classifica- 
tion of men as good and bad. The book of 
Wisdom says, 1 the souls of the righteous are 
in the hand of God, and there shall no torment 
touch them ’ ; 1 having been a little chastised, 
they shall be greatly rewarded ’ ; 1 but the un- 
godly shall be punished according to their own 
imaginations’ (3b 5 , 10 514 - 10 , eft..). The mm n 
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conception appears in the books of the Macca- 
bees (e.g. in the words of the martyrs beforo 
the king, 2 Mac 7 s5 - 3 "). This is the first vague 
form of the belief in future retribution ; but 
it could not have been long till it acquired 
definiteness and precision, for we find from 
the rabbinical traditions that a tolerably 
elaborate theory on the subject was in exist- 
ence by the time of Christ. The two divisions 
of the future world were called Paradise (or 
sometimes, metaphorically, Abraham's Bosom) 
and Gehenna — a name derived from the valley 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, which 
served as a common sewer and receptacle for 
the bodies of executed felons. To Paradise, 
the righteous were admitted without delay 
immediately after death ; but all others were 
consigned to Gehenna for longer or shorter 
periods, according to the degree of their iniquity. 
The former class was supposed to include only 
the true Israelites — those who believed the 
whole Law, and regulated their conduct accord- 
ing to its precepts ; but occasionally it was 
extended to embrace men of other creeds and 
nations who lived holy and righteous lives. 
The other class was composed of Gentiles and 
imperfectly righteous Israelites — that is to say, 
Israelites, who neglected or despised the Law 
and committed sin with their bodies. For 
them a retribution of suffering was reserved 
amid the gloom and misery of Gehenna. It 
is, however, to be noticed that the punish- 
ments of Gehenna were seldom, if e\er. con- 
sidered to be of endless duration : they were 
rather regarded as terminable in their nature 
and reformative in their effects. Between the 
two opposite states of the future world there 
was but a short space, which might be bridged 
over by the repentance and amendment of the 
sinner ; hence it was believed that the less sin- 
ful Jews confined in Gehenna — those who were 
not irredeemably bad — passed upward into 
Paradise after enduring pain for a period 
sufficient to purge them from sin and bring 
them to repentance. It is probable, also, that 
both Gehenna and Paradise were sometimes 
regarded as divisions of an intermediate state 
— the old Sheol — from which the righteous and 
those who had repented of their unrighteous- 
ness passed ultimately to the blessedness of 
Heaven. About the fate of the remainder — 
the incurably wicked — the common opinion 
seems to have been that they were annihilated, 
but this is not so clearly established as to bo 
beyond dispute. Certain rabbinical expres- 
sions are supposed to suggest a belief in end- 
less punishment for the finally unrepentant. 
But against this it is urged that, if such a 
belief existed, it must have been dropped in 
later years ; for the teaching of the Talmud 
as a whole is decidedly against the idea of 
everlasting damnation, and in favour of a 


temporary' punishment even for the worst of 
sinners. 

Christ did not dispute these current concep- 
tions of His time, but occasionally made use of 
them in ilis teaching ; for example, in the 
parable of the rich mau and Lazarus, and in 
His promise to the thief upon the cross (Lk 
2:1 J3 ). Doubtless, too, they underlie 
His sayings about ‘ the many stripes and the 
few" (Lk12'*o ls ), ‘the payment of ihe uttu 
most farthing’ (Mt5 2G ), and ‘Hie more toler- 
able judgment upon the sins of ignorance ’ 
(Mtll 22f -). (His general attitude to the 
future life is discussed in art. ‘ Teaching o! 
Jesus Christ.’) 

9 . Worship and Practice. During the exile 
a more spiritual note began to pervade .leuisli 
worship. Deprived of the ritual and sacrifices 
of the Temple, the better spirits of the nation, 
while maintaining the circumcision rite and the 
observance of the sabbath, betook tbemxelws 
to more frequent prayer and meditation on the 
Law of God. It ib probable, too. from the 
religious zeal afterwards exhibited by the exilt s. 
that they met together periodically in local 
assemblies for mutual edification and encourage 
ment. This, at any rate, is the origin generally 
assumed for the well-known instil ution of the 
Synagogue, which was already regarded as 
ancient in New Testament times (Acl.l-' 1 !. 
In the circumstances of the exile, worship 
could only be an affair of scattered individual', 
not of the nation as a whole ; consequently it 
lost much of its official aspect, and acquired a 
more personal character. 

After the Return, a rearrangement and 
elaboration of the Temple services took place. 
The daily sacrifices of a yearling lamb, morn- 
ing and e\ ening, were reestablished and main- 
tained without intermission — except for a short 
period during the persecution of Antiochu' 
Epiphanes — until the fall of J erusalem. Burn i 
offerings and sin offerings were appointed foi 
the sabbaths and new moons and the great 
annual feasts. In course of time several other 
iestiials were added to those that had boon in 
existence before the exile — of these the ehh I 1 
were the Feast of Purim, supposed to celebrate 
the frustration of HamanV plots against (he 
Jews of Persia (Esth 9 2G - 32 ), and the Feast <>l 
the Dedication, commemorative of the rostitu 
lion of the Temple worship by Judas Mae 
cabieus in 1 G5 u.c. The sacrifices on all these 
occasions were no longer provided by royal 
munificence, but by individual contributions 
•from the Jews scattered over the world ; con- 
sequently they took on a more represcivtati'c 
character, and became the symbols of a wide- 
spread religious fellowship. At the same time, 
as an effect of the increased study of the pro 
phets, a deeper religious spirit was infused into 
’ them ; they were regarded as well-pleasing to 
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God, not so much for any virtue in themselves as 
in the expression they gave to pious and penitent 
feeling. It had come to be seen that God cared 
more for the doing of His will than for the 
blood of bulls and of goats (Pas 40 6 1 - 50 7f - 
Prov21 3 EcclusSJ 13-34 , etc.). Jesus, though 
He sets less value on the sacrifices than the 
Jewish teachers of His time, did not interfere 
with them, but in this, as in other respects, 
conformed to the ordinary practices of the 
Law (Lk2««- MkU***- Jn2 13f - b 11 - 7 3 '-). 

Other elements of worship were introduced 
or emphasised, which detracted from the 
prominence of the sacrifices, and gave the 
laity, as distinct from the priests, a larger 
interest in the services. This was partly the 
result and partly the cause of the multiplica- 
tion of synagogues as local places of worship 
apart from the Temple, one of which, and 
sometimes more, were to be found in every 
considerable Jewish community. Both in 
the Synagogue and the Temple, the Law was 
read and expounded for the popular benefit : 
in later times, the prophets also (Lk 4 17 ), and 
other Old Testament books ; while sacred 
songs (many of which are preserved in the 
book of Psalms) were chanted or sung, gener- 
ally by trained choirs, but yet as the praises 
of the congregation. Prayer was an import- 
ant element in the worship, as well as in the 
individual life ; with praise and thanksgiving, 
it accompanied every offering of incense or 
sacrifice. There were several stated forms of 
it for public use, the chief of which were 
‘ The Eighteen Benedictions.’ a short recension 
of which is called 1 The Habinenu,' and 1 The 
Kaddish.' 

In keeping with the eschatological ideas of 
the time, the practice seems to have grown up in 
the second century B.c. of making sacrifices and 
prayers for the dead. It may have been sug- 
gested by the heathen custom of making ob- 
lations at the graves of the departed ; but it 
differs from it in the fact that, according to 
the higher ideas of the Jewish religion, the 
offerings were made, not to the souls of the 
dead, but on behalf of them to God. In the 
form of prayer alone, without the accompani- 
ment of sacrifice, the practice afterwards 
passed into the early Christian Church. The 
origin of it cannot be exactly determined, but 
it is easy to see how natural it was to pious 
Jewish minds, that had come to a strong and 
earnest faith in the immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, and the purifying 
purposes of the punishments of Gehenna. 
They might well believe that the souls that 
had been benefited by their prayers in this 
world might still be helped by them in the 
world beyond the grave. An instance of such 
prayers has been supposed to occur in Psl32, 


assuming the post-Davidic date of the Psalm : 

1 Lord, remember David and all his afflictions ’ ; 
but we cannot lay much weight upon that. 
For the first time, the usage comes clearly 
into view in the history of the Maccabaean 
wars, where a case of it is found on a toler- 
ably large scale (2Macl2 4(M5 ). The teaching 
of the J ewish schools was quite in accordance 
with it ; and there is reason to believe that, 
during the life and ministry of Christ, though 
He is practically silent about it, prayers for 
the dead were offered in the synagogues, and 
repeated by the mourning relatives. In 
Jewish cemeteries of the first and second 
centuries after Christ, inscriptions have been 
found bearing witness to the usage ; and 
a trace of it may appear in the New Testa- 
ment in St. Paul’s prayer for Onesiphorus 
(2 Tim 1 18 ). 

Except in small devout circles, such as those 
in which the gospel of Christ found a ready 
soil, Judaism, towards the close of our period, 
degenerated into pure legalism and formality. 
The doctrine of God’s transcendence had be- 
gotten harsh conceptions of His nature, and 
arbitrary ideas of His judgments ; caprice and 
partiality, rather than love, were ascribed to 
Him ; His requirements were supposed to be 
contained in the Law and the traditions of the 
elders, which by this time had become a vast 
conglomerate of precepts bearing upon the 
minutest actions and circumstances of life. 
Only the strictest observance of the Pharisaic 
rules could make a man righteous before God ; 
but that need not be more than an external 
observance, and so the religious life came to 
be divided between the performance of rites 
and ceremonies, in which purifications played 
a groat part, and punctilious attention to 
matters of outward conduct. The whole 
Pharisaic system aimed at making clean the 
outside of the cup and platter ; it tithed 
mint and rue and all manner of herbs, but 
passed over judgment and the love of God 
(Lk 11 30-12). Expedients were devised to 
atone for the shortcomings of those who 
failed in their efforts to keep the whole Law ; 
exceptional suffering and works of surpassing 
merit, especially almsgiving, even the good 
works and virtues of ancestors and friends 
were regarded as compensating for personal 
deficiencies. Under such a system a healthy 
spiritual life was hardly likely to be fostered ; 
its only outcome could be, as the New Testa-, 
rnent shows, pride and hypocrisy on the one. 
hand, and hopelessness on the other. Jesus 
protested against it till His lips were closed 
on the cross, and in stinking contrast to it 
presented that pure moral teaching and pro- 
found spiritual faith which have since conquered 
the world. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 


Is the estimation of His followers, Christ's 
life is the central fact in the history of the 
world. This is indicated externally in their 
manner of computing time, and dating other 
events, with reference to it. More particularly, 
however, they regard it as the most significant 
fact for their personal lives, the basis of their 
individual thinking and behaviour in the world. 
Christianity revolves so closely round the 
person and work of Christ that a knowledge 
and understanding of His life are requisite for 
the comprehension of Christian truth. Besides, 
as a life of absolute purity and devotion to 
God. it presents not only the perfect standard 
for moral conduct, but the ideal type of re- 
ligious aspiration and devotion. It deserves, 
therefore, the closest, most reverent study ; 
and in such study the following short sketch 
may be helpful, as bringing the various details 
of the Gospels together, and arranging them 
so far as possible in chronological order. 

x. The accepted date of Christ's birth is 
wrong by several years. In reality He was 
bom in B.C. 6 or 7, at a little village 5 m. S. 
of Jerusalem, called Bethlehem. There His 
mother gave Him birth in a stable, there being 
no room for her in the inn. His mother, Mary, 
and His reputed father, Joseph, were devout 
Jews of the tribe of Judah. They claimed 
descent from the royal house of David, but, 
like others of his descendants, were in poor 
circumstances. According to the Gospel nar- 
rative, based probably on the testimony of 
Joseph and Mar}', Joseph was not in a 
literal sense the father of Jems. Before their 
marriage Jesus had already been miraculously 
conceived by His mother, in accordance with 
an angel's message. A marvel so stupendous, 
which, if alleged of an ordinary person, could 
not be credited, is rendered credible, and almost 
natural, by the extraordinary subsequent career 
of Jesus. There is no need to enlarge upon 
the subject in this place, as it is fully discussed 
in the Commentary upon St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

See on Mt 118-25. 

2 . Childhood and Youth of Jesus. When 
Jesus was bom, Herod the Great ruled Judaea 
and all Palestine. Soon afterwards he died 
(b.c. 4), and his kingdom was divided among 
his sons. Archelaus received Judaea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea ; Herod Antipas received Galilee 
and Peraea ; Herod Philip received Trachonitis 
and Ituraea. Those princes were not inde- 
pendent, but subject to Borne. While Jesus 
was quite young, Archelaus was banished to 


Gaul for misgovernment, and Judasawas placed 
under direct Boman government (a.i>. 6). An- 
tipas and Philip were allowed to retain their 
dominions. 

Joseph had intended to settle permanent!) 
in Bethlehem, that being the proper home el 
the Messiah (Mic5 2 ), but the hostility first of 
Herod the Great, from which he took refuge 
in Egypt, and afterwards of Archelaus. caused 
him to alter his plans. He returned to Naxa 
reth, his own city, in the dominions of Antipas. 
and brought up Jesus to his own trade, which 
was that of a carpenter, or possibly a smith 

Jesus did not enter a rabbinical academy, 
but doubtless received the usual education of 
a Jewish boy in the synagogue of Nazareth. 
This consisted of reading, writing, and perhaps 
the dements of arithmetic. Schooling began 
at the age of six or seven. Before this age 
Jewish fathers were accustomed to teach their 
sons the Shema (DtG 4 ), certain proverbs, and 
certain verses from the Psalms. In school the 
children sat on the ground, and repeated the 
wordB of the lesson after the master until they 
knewit. Great attention was paid toprommeia 
tion and learning by heart. The principal 
study was the Law, of which Leviticus was 
taken first, as containing the information about 
legal observances most necessary for a ho) 
approaching manhood to know. The 1 x >ys were 
very anxious to read well, because the lust 
readers were allowed to read the lessons front 
the Law in the synagogue services. 

The J ewish system of education was entirely 
different from the Greek. The Jewish school- 
masters were scribes, trained in the narrowest 
ideas of traditional rabbinism. They rigidly 
excluded from the curriculum all secular sub- 
jects, and every Gentile influence. Jew bit 
boys had no sports or athletics like the Greeks, 
though we read that they played with one 
another in the streets (Mt 1 1 lu ). It may he 
safely affirmed that Jesus grew up emircl) 
uninfluenced by Greek culture, although it is 
probable that, owing to the presence of s" 
many Gentiles in Galilee, He found it neces- 
sary to learn the Greek language. Some have 
maintained that He was acquainted only with 
the vernacular Aramaic (called Hebrew in the 
New Testament), but it is more probable that 
He was bilingual, speaking Aramaic or Greek 
according to circumstances. 

It is doubtful whether Jesus during Ills 
whole life ever read any other book than the 
Bible. "W ith this He was intimately acquainted. 
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In His recorded discourses, Ho quotes nearly training the Twelve for their future work, 
every book of the Old Testament, and shows a The outlook of Jesus was never confined to 
profound knowledge of its spirit and meaning, the limits of Judaism He looked forward to 
Only one incident of His childhood is the conversion of all the nations, and laid His 
recorded (Lk 2 41 ), but it is interesting as show- plans accordingly (Mt8 u Jnl0 1G Mt28 1!) ). 
ing that even at twelve years of age He pos- The idea of the Catholic Church is due, not to 
sessed the consciousness of His divine Sonship St. Paul, but to Jesus. 

(Lk 2 49 ). The childhood of Jesus was marked 4. The Localities of the Ministry. Roughly 
by no miracle. Like other children He grow in speaking, J esus spent a year teaching in Judtea, 
wisdom and stature (Lk2 32 ). He showed ex- a year (some say two years) in Galilee, and 
ceptional, but not superhuman ability (Lk 2 4 "). six months m Persea and other places. The 
Passing through every stage of human life, Synoptic Gospels do not describe the Judsean 
He showed the virtues and capacities suitable ministry, and very rarely allude to it (Mt 23 37 
to each. There is no scriptural support for Lk4 44 RM and Wcstcott and Hort). The 
the common idea that from the moment of omission is, no doubt, remarkable, but is 
the Incarnation His human nature possessed all capable of a simple explanation. Right months 
knowledge and every possible perfection. On of the Judjean ministry took place before the 
the contrary, the Scripture teaches that the death of the Baptist and the public appearance 
growth of His human mind in grace and of Jesus in Galilee, and were relatively un- 
knowledge was real, and that He was subject important. The rest of the Judeean ministry 
to real temptations like other men. consisted of occasional visits to Jerusalem. 

Jesus was brought up with several other On these visits Jesus probably took with Him 
children, who are called His brothers and the Apostle John, who had a house at Jeru- 
sisters. These were either children of Joseph salem, leaving Peter and the rest behind in 
byaformerwife,orchildrenof Joseph and Mary Galilee to carry on His work. Hence the 
born after Jesus, or, as some would prefer to Rynoptists, who depend upon St. Peter, omit 
believe with Jerome, cousins of our Lord the Judman ministry, while St. John, who alone 
(see on Mt 1 2 4 7-30). They appear to have been witnessed it, alone records it. 
jealous of the superior talents of Jesus, and 5. The Baptism. Jesus was baptised by 
for some time refused to believe in Him John the Baptist, who claimed to be the Fore- 
(Jn7 5 ). After the Resurrection they were runner of the Messiah, in the latter half of 
converted, and two of them, James and Jude, a.d. 26. After the Baptism, both John and 
became prominent Christians. Jesus saw a vision of a dove descending upon 

3. The Ministry of Jesus. No teacher ever Jesus, and heard a voice from heaven saving : 
achieved so much in so short a time as Jesus. ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
His ministry did not exceed two years and six pleased.’ This sign convinced John that Jesus 
months (according to some authorities three was the Messiah and the Son of God, and 
years and six months), and yet in that short henceforth he openly proclaimed the fact, 
time He founded a Church strong enough to The recognition of Jesus as the Messiah by 
survive the greatest political and social revo- John, which is most explicit in the Fourth 
lutions, and enlightened enough to adapt itself Gospel, was of the greatest assistance to the 
to the continual advance of human knowledge, future ministryof Jesus. John was universally 
Christianity to-day is as new as it was two recognised as a prophet, and his words carried 
thousand years ago. It already embraces more weight (Mt 21 2 «, etc.). From the disciples of 
than a third of the human race, and is still John Jesus obtained His first and most in- 
extending its sway over the hearts and lives fluential followers (Jn I 35 - 42 ). 
of men. 6. The Temptation. After His Baptism, 

The plan of Christ's ministry is quite defi- J esus retired to the wilderness to prepare for 
nite and clear. He felt that His first duty His ministry by a period of seclusion. He 
was to offer Himself to the Jewish authorities was wholly occupied in meditation, fasting, 
at Jerusalem, and to the nation at large, as the and prayer. Here He overcame the tempta- 
promised Messiah. This He accordingly did tion, suggested to Him by the Evil One, to 
(Jn2 13 -3 30 ). But He knew from the first take the easy and pleasant road to success by 
that they would reject Him. His ideal of what falling in with the ideas of the multitude, 
the Messiah was to be, and theirs, were too far founding an earthly kingdom, and using His 
asunder for any other result to follow. They miraculous powers for unworthy ends. He 
sought an earthly king to lead a revolt against resolved to live a life of self-denial, humility, 
foreign domination, and to found a world- and suffering, and to appeal for the spread of 
wide Jewish state. He sought a kingdom not His principles, not to force, or to popular 
of this world. Gradually the nation which at favour, but to the religious instincts of pious 
first received Him favourably became estranged, and holy minds. His should be a Kingdom of 
and He devoted Himself more and more to Truth (Mt 4 l). 
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7 . The First Disciples. After the Tempta- wore now concentrated upon Jesus. Making 

tion Jesus returned to the neighbourhood of Capernaum His head-quarters, Ho wont on 
the Baptist, and scxcial of the Baptist’s dis- preaching tours through Galilee, proclaiming 
ciplcs attached themselves to Him. They were the kingdom of God, casting out deuls, ami 
Peter, John. Andrew. Philip, and Bartholomew healing the sick. A profound impression was 
(Nathanael). They joined Him in the belief, produced. He was evert where taken for a 
or rather in the hope, that He was really the prophet, and it began to bo the popular belief 
Messiah. But they did not commit themselves of Galileo that Ho must in truth bo the 
irre\ oeably at first. They followed Him, but Messiah. To this period, generally called tin 
did not entirely abandon their ordinary avoca- great Galilean ministry, in which the sun css 
tions. It was not till the end of a year of of Jesns was most pronounced, are to lu 
personal experience of what Jesus was, that assigned the second miracle at Cana (Jn4 ,B ) 
they left all and followed Him (Jnl 33 the final call of the Apostles (Mt 4 1!) Lk.'i 11 ) 
Lk.i 11 ). the choice of the Twelve, the Sermon on tin 

8 . Sketch of the Ministry, The Synoptic Mount, much of the teaching by parables, and 

Gospels ignore chronology, and it is only by numerous miracles worked at Capernaum and 
the help of the Fourth Gospel that anything throughout Galilee. The bulk of the wnik cl 
like a chronological scheme of our Lord’s Jesus recorded by St. Matthew and St. Mail; 
ministry can be constructed. Following St. belongs to this period. So crowded is it w ltli 
John, we may divide the ministry into eight incidents, and so extensive arc the jouimjs 
periods. which Jesus is said to have undertaken, that 

(1) From the Baptism , September a.d. 26, to some suppose that it cannot have been coin- 

tlie First Passover of the Ministry, April a.d. pressed within the narrow limits of time 

27. This period of about six months embraces months, and assign a year and three months 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the gathering to it. Towards the end of the period the 

of the first disciples, and the first miracle at Apostles were sent on a preaching tom 

Cana. The early part of the period was spent (Mt 1 0 ■). 

in the wilderness, the later part in Galilee. Thu whole period was one of intense actiuh. 
The life of Jesus was still more private than and full of hope and promise. Although Ji>u- 
public, but the faith of His little band of did not openly call Himself the Messiah ( 1 I 11 
disciples was growing, and His position as a Christ). He assumed an authority which could 
teacher or rabbi was beginning to be recognised only he justified on that assumption. Ap 
(Jnl 29 -2 l: ). parently lie avoided the title, because in I lie 

(2) From the First Passover of the Ministry, minds of the Jews it was inseparably conn; 1 ti d 

April A.P. 27. to December of the same year, with the idea of a temporal king and a tun 
This period of eight months was spent entirely poral kingdom. But among the Barnaul an-., 
in Judffia. At the Passover He cleansed the whose idea of the Messiah was not political. 
Temple for the first time, prophesied His He showed no such reticence, and openh de- 
death and resurrection in words afterwards clared Himself to be ‘the Christ’ (Jii4-"). 
quoted against Him at His trial (Mt26 si ), In the Fourth Gospel, which does not describe 
converted a leading member of the Sanhedrin, the Galilean ministry, Jesus appears to be less 
and afterwards spent several months in Judsca reluctant to allow Himself to be recogm "1 
teaching and baptising. He made many eon- as the Messiah than He does in the Synoptics 
verts, but was not satisfied with their faith or (4) Fi am the Feast of Purim, Jlnnh 
earnestness. The apparent success of Jesus a.d. 28, to the Second Passover , April a.d 2b 
roused the envy of the disciples of John, who This period of about a month began with .1 
was obliged to rebuke them, and to renew visit to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of Pimm 
nis strong testimony to Jesus' Messiahship (Jno 1 ), but was chiefly spent in Galileo. A* 
(Jn2 IS -3® 6 ). Jerusalem Jesus healed a man at the pool of 

(3) From December a.d. 27 to the Feast rf Bethesda, and delivered an important discom-e 
Purim, March a.d. 28. This period of three asserting His lordship over the sabbath. His 
months was passed chiefly in Galilee. The equality with the Father, and His power to 
hostility of the Pharisees, due to the success raise the dead. His words caused great of- 
of Jesus, drove Him from Judiea. On His fence, and henceforth plots were formed against 
way to Galilee He passed through Samaria, His life. While Jesus was at Jerusalem the 
where he made a number of converts, thus for Apostles were engaged on their mission of 
the first time extending His work beyond the healing and preaching in Galilee (Mtl<>‘). 
limits of Judaism. This return to Galilee Returning from Jerusalem, Jesus rejoined 
marks the beginning of the active Galilean the Apostles, who reported with joy the 
ministry, which the Synoptists so graphically success of their mission (Lk9 19 ). Then 
record (Mkl llf .). At this period John was followed the feeding of the five thousand on 
cast into prison, so that the eyes of all Galilee the E. of the Lake (J 116 1 ), an event recorded 
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by all the evangelists. This is the really 
critical point of the ministry. Hitherto, at 
least in Galilee, all had been most favourable. 
Now a change began. The multitudes for 
whose benefit the miracle was wrought were 
for the most part enthusiastic Galileans, 
journeying to Jerusalem to keep the Feast of 
the Passover. They insisted that Jesus should 
be conducted to Jerusalem and proclaimed 
king. Jesus refused, and in so doing dis- 
pleased not only the multitudes but even 
the Apostles. On the next day Ho offended 
His followers still more by declaring in the 
synagogue at Capernaum that He was the 
living bread that came down from heaven, 
and that those who would have eternal life 
must eat His flesh and drink His blood. At 
this many of His followers left Him, but the 
Apostles, though grievously disappointed, 
stood firm. For the Passover which fol- 
lowed, the second (or, as some think, the 
third) of the ministry, Jesus does not seem 
to have visited Jerusalem (Jn7 4 ). See 
j n 5 1-671. 

(5) From the Second Passover, April a.d. 28, 
to the Feast of Tabernacles in October of the 
same year. This period of about six months 
embraces the second and closing period of the 
Galilean ministry. The time was spent partly 
in Galilee proper, and partly in extensive 
excursions through Phoenicia, and the districts 
of Caesarea Philippi and Decapolis. The period 
is one of opposition, disappointment, and gloom, 
during which Jesus withdraws more and more 
from public life, and devotes Himself to His 
disciples. 

The Pharisaic party, which Jesus had deeply 
offended a month before by His speech at the 
Feast of Purim, now sent emissaries into Galilee 
to undermine His influence with the people, 
who were already beginning to be dissatisfied 
with Him for reasons of their own. A stormy 
encounter took place, in which Jesus denounced 
their pedantic traditions which in effect made 
void the Law of God (Mk7 1 '■). Nevertheless 
He still went on a tour through the land of 
Gennesaret, and perhaps through the whole 
of Galilee, and healed multitudes of sick (Mk 
(■,53-56). Perhaps at this period He visited 
Nazareth for a second time, and was again 
rejected (Lk4 16 ). At last He determined to 
leave Galilee and to undertake a tour through 
heathen territory. But first Ho pronounced a 
doom of woe upon those Galilean cities in 
which so many of His mighty works had been 
wrought, and wrought in vain (Mt 1 1 20 ). The 
motive for this extensive journey was probably 
not so much to undertake new work among the 
heathen, though this to some extent was done, 
as to be alone with the Apostles and to pre- 
pare them for His death. Passing through 
the land of Tyre and Sidon, He healed the 


daughter of the Canaanitish woman (Mk7 24 j, 
and then made a circuit to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee (Decapolis), where the popu- 
lation was mainly heathen. HereHe performed 
certain cures and fed the four thousand, who 
probably were mainly Gentiles. Then, cross- 
ing to Bethsaida, He healed a blind man (Mk 
731— 8 26 ). Finding the Pharisees still active, 
and the country hostile (Mk8 n ), He started 
on another tour to CTesarea Philippi, in the 
extreme N. of Palestine. Here occurred the 
groat confession of St. Peter, in which in the 
face of apparent failure the Apostle expressed 
his faith not only in Jesus’ Messiahship, but in 
His Dhinity (Mt 1 6 lfi ). Jesus, deeply moved, 
declared him to have fully merited the honour- 
able surname, which at their first meeting had 
been bestowed upon him (Jnl 43 ). Then fol- 
lowed the announcement of the Passion and of 
the Resurrection ; the Transfiguration ; and a 
secret return to Capernaum (Mk!) 33 ). Here 
occurred the miracle of the coin in the fish’s 
mouth (Mt 17 24 ), the incident of the little child 
taken into Jesus’ arms (Mk9 83 ), and the con- 
versation with His brethren, in which they 
taunted Him with the failure of His mission, 
and the present obscurity of His life (Jn7 2f -). 

(6) From the Feast of Tabernacles, early in 
October A.D. 28, to the Feast of Dedication in 
December of the same year. See Jn7 10 -10 22 . 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem secretly to keep 
the Feast of Tabernacles, skirting the borders 
of Samaria (Lk9 52 ), and healing ten lepers on 
His way (Lk 17 n ). . Findings certain amount 
of support at Jerusalem, He ventured from 
His retirement, and publicly asserted His claims 
to divine dignity. On one occasion He nar- 
rowly escaped stoning (Jn8 59 ). The only 
miracle recorded at this period is the healing 
of the man born blind. It is generally sup- 
posed that Jesus spent the whole of this period, 
which consisted of nearly three months, in 
Jerusalem. 

(7) From the Feast of the Dedication, Decem- 
ber A.D. 28, to the Raising of Lazarus, March 
a.d. 29. This period of about three months 
was chiefly spent in Pcrcea. At the Feast of 
the Dedication Jesus again nearly lost His 
life, and was obliged to retreat into Peraea, 
beyond J ordan. Here He preached and made 
many converts, the way having been prepared 
for Him by the preaching of J olin the Baptist : 
see Jn 10 22 " 42 . This period is full of incidents, 
and is not unlike the earlier Galilean ministry 
in character. Here, as in Galilee, Jesus was 
continually opposed by the scribes and Phari- 
sees. To this period are to be assigned the 
successful mission of the Seventy (LklO 4 *-), 
the question of divorce (MklO 2 ), the blessing 
of little children (MklO 43 ), the interview with 
the rich young ruler (Lk 18 ls ), and the message 
of Jesus to Herod (Lkl3 31 ). The period 
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culminates in the great miracle of the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn 11 !). 

( 8 ) From the Raining of Lazarus, March a.». 
29. to the Crucifixion, April a. d. 29. This period 
of about three weeks was passed chiefly in 
retirement at Ephraim. From this place He 
returned to Jerusalem, to keep the last Pass- 
over and to suffer death, by way of Jericho 
and Bethany: see Jnll 34 — 12 11 . At Jericho 
he healed two blind men (Mt20 20 ), and stayed 
with Zacchmus (Lklfl 1 ). On the sabbath 
before the Passover He arrived at Bethany, 
and there in the evening Simon the leper 
entertained Him at a banquet (Jn 12 1 Mk 14 3 ). 
On Sunday (Palm Sunday) He entered in 
triumph into Jerusalem as the Messiah. His 
bold action rallied to His side once more His 
Galilean supporters. His recent miracle of 
the raising of Lazarus had also made a sensation 
in Jerusalem itself. He could, if He had so 
willed, have led a successful revolution ; hut 
He would not, and His supporters gradually 
deserted Him (Mt 2 1 1 f -). Nevertheless, J esus 
taught daily in the Temple, and was heard 
with intense earnestness from morning to 
night (Lk21 3S ). In the Temple He healed 
many who were blind and lame, and so great 
was the enthusiasm that even the children 
cried. ‘Hosanna to the Son of David' (Mt 21 u ). 
On Monday Jesus, who had spent the night at 
Bethany, cursed the fig-tree (Mt 21 ls ). He 
then cleansed the Temple for the second time 
(Mk 1 1 !■>). On Tuesday His authority to teach 
was challenged by the Sanhedrin (Mt21 23 ), 
and Jesus spoke the parables of the Two Sons 
(Mt21 23 ). the "Wicked Husbandmen (Mt21 33 ), 
and the Wedding Garment (Mt 22 J ). He also 
solved the question of the Tribute Money 
(Mt 22 15 ), confounded the Sadducees (Mt 22 w ), 
and denounced in the strongest terms the 
general teaching of the scribes and Pharisees 
(Mt23 !). The chief event of the day, which 
practically closed the ministry, was the great 


prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem and the ond 
of the world, pronounced on the Mount of 
Olives (Mt 24 !). See also Jn 1 2 - 0 ' 50 . 

Wednesday was passed in retirement with 
the Apostles. On this day, if not before, 
Judas betrayed Jesus, for thirty pieces of 
silver (Mt26 14 ). On Thursday evening, a day 
earlier than the proper day for the Passover, 
Jesus celebrated the Last Supper, and in- 
stituted the Holy Communion (Jn 13 1 Mt 
26 lr ). This day is commonly called Maundy 
Thursday, from the 1 Command ’ {Maudatum) 
given by Jesus to His disciples to wash one 
another’s feet. That night He was arrested, 
and in the early morning of Friday was tried 
before the Sanhedrin, Pilate, and Antipas. 
His crucifixion, death, and burial were followed 
by the Jewish Passover, which in that year 
coincided with the sabbath day. Saturday 
(Easter Eve) was passed by Jesus in the abodes 
of the dead. According to the usually accepted 
view (which, however, is not entirely free from 
difficulties), He visited both the place of bliss 
(Lk23 43 ) and the place of misery (lPet3 18f -). 
In the latter He preached (IPet3 19 4 6 ) ; per- 
haps also in the former. 

9 . The Resurrection and Ascension. Early 
on Easter Sunday morning Jesus rose from 
the dead, in His true body, which was, how- 
ever, transformed into a glorious and spiritual 
body, and for forty days appeared at intervals 
to the disciples, proving the reality of His 
Resurrection, and instructing them in the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 
Then, having given to the Apostles a com- 
mission to convert the world, He ascended 
into heaven in their presence from the Mount 
of Olives, and sat down at the right hand of 
God, henceforth to rule over the universe 
(Ac l 1-11 ). From heaven he sent down the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and it is believed by 
Christians that He will one day come in person 
to judge mankind according to their works. 
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Tiie teaching of Jesus, though not given in 
systematic form, but in such instalments as 
were suited to the needs and capacities of the 
hearers, will be found to form a uniform and 
consistent whole. 

In external form it is thoroughly Jewish 
and rabbinical, as parallel passages from the 
rabbis adduced in the Commentary on St. 
Matthew will abundantly prove. In particular 
it makes free use of parables, a form of in- 
struction familiar to the rabbis, but employed 
by Jesus more systematically and effectively 
than by them. In substance, however, the 
teaching is not Jewish, but in the widest sense 
human, and as such equally adapted to all 
times and conditions of society. To secure 
this universality Jesus refrained from con- 
structing a detailed code of morals, and from 
issuing a directory of worship. He laid down 
principles of conduct and principles of worship, 
leaving the disciples to work out their practical 
application for themselves. The teaching of 
Jesus was thus of a stimulating character. It 
forced men to think. It did not supply a cut 
and dried solution of moral problems, but 
supplied the point of view from which the 
true solution might be attained. Often the 
teaching was purposely paradoxical and seem- 
ingly contradictory, in order to indicate that 
moral principles ought not to be reduced to 
practice without thought, and without due 
consideration of the competing claims of other 
principles (Mt 5 3!M2 Lk 14 20 , etc.). Sometimes 
the paradoxical form was due to the 1 ideal ' or 
‘ absolnte ’ character of the teaching (Mto 38 - 3 ”). 
The Sermon on the Mount in particular is 
of this character. It is a sketch of perfect 
behaviour in a perfect society, and its precepts 
cannot be applied to the world as it now is 
without qualification. Yet there may come a 
time when the principles of that Sermon may 
be put in practice without any qualification 
whatever. 

The teaching of Jesus was authoritative 
teaching. Whereas the sages of (Ireece re- 
garded their opinions as guesses at truth, and 
the prophets of Israel spoke only as the voice 
of God from time to time reached them, Jesus 
taught with an authority which was inherent 
in His person. He revised not only the details 
of the Ceremonial Law by His own authority, 
but even the Decalogue itself (Mtfi 81 *.), and 
in general adopted such an attitude towards 
the whole Old Testament revelation as no 
prophet had ever assumed. From the begin- 


ning of His ministry His hearers 1 were aston- 
ished at His doctrine, for He taught them as 
one having authority and not as the scribes ' 
(Mt7 28 ). 

i. The Fatherhood of God and human son- 
ship. Without any doubt the leading religious 
doctrine of Jesus was the Fatherhood of God. 
This idea, rarely and in a more limited sense 
expressed in the Old Testament, and seldom, 
if ever, in any other religion, waB made by 
Jesus the foundation of His teaching. That 
‘ God is love,’ and cares with the intensity 
and impartiality of a father’s affection for 
every individual soul that He has created, is 
the essence of the gospel (MtlO 81 ). But 
according to Jesus God is ‘Father,’ not pri- 
marily because He is the Father of angels and 
men, hut because He is the Father of His 
only-begotten Son (JnJ 33 ). From all eternity 
God loved the Son, and the Son loved God, 
so that even if the universe had never been 
created, God would still have been eternally 
a God of love (Jnl7 24 ). Men become the 
‘sons of God’ in the higher spiritual sense 
not directly, but through their relation to Jesus 
Himself (Jn 14 21 ). By faith in Jesus and the 
now birth of water and the Spirit they become 
sons of God and heirs of eternal life. Of 
course, in a general way, men by nature belong 
to God, and so may be called His children, 
inasmuch as He is the author of their life 
and being, the source of all the powers and 
capabilities they possess. This natural rela- 
tionship, however, does not make them, in a 
true and proper sense, the sons of God ; it 
only constitutes the ground and possibility of 
their becoming such, and still leaves it open 
to them to become something quite opposite 
and contradictory. For real filial relationship 
with God, something more is needed than the 
derivation of our being from Him : mutual 
understanding and acknowledgment, com- 
munity of will, interest, and activity. This 
was made possible in Christ. Himself the 
everlasting Son of God, He turned the hearts 
of God’s human (or natural) children to their 
Father, and opened the floodgates of His love 
to them. He taught them to claim and exer- 
cise their birthright in God. He put into 
their hands the charter of their divine son- 
ship. He signed and sealed it with His 
blood. ‘ As many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become children of God, 
even to them that believe on His name ’ (Jn 
l 12 ). It is only to be expected, then, that 
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Jesus should always sharply distinguish His 
own Sonship from the sonship of other men. 
He says, ‘ My Father and your Father,' and 
‘My God and your tiod,’ never ‘our Father’ 
and 1 our God.' To maintain, as is sometimes 
done, that the Sonship of Jesus was only a 
sense of human sonship strongly developed, is 
to contradict not simply an isolated passage 
hero and there, but the whole tenor of Christ’s 
teaching. 

The life of sonship which the baptised 
Christian enjoys begins with repentance, and 
a complete surrender of the will to Jesus as a 
divine Saviour. Without this surrender of 
the life to Him, to be moulded absolutely 
according to His holy will, the unique blessed- 
ness and power of Christianity cannot be 
experienced. Only through faith in Christ 
can men in the full sense ‘come to the 
Father.’ 1 1 am the way and the truth and 
the life : no man cometh unto the Father hut 
by me’ : ‘He that loveth Father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me ’ : ‘ No 
man having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking back, is fit for the kingdom of God ' 
(Jnl-l 0 Sit 10 37 Lk9 fi ‘ 2 ). The great sacrifice 
which Christianity demands is the sacrifice of 
the will. He who has learnt to merge his 
own will in the will of God. and to take 
delight only in that which is well pleasing to 
Him, has learnt the great secret of Jesus, and 
is filled with the inward joy of sonship. 

2 . The Motive of Love. God being thus the 
loving Father of men, it followed of necessity 
that men shouldregard one another as brothers. 
The chief stress, therefore , in Christian morality 
is laid upon love (Sit 22 3 "). This love shows 
itself in various ways. (1) In ready forgh e- 
ncss. Just as God is always ready to forgive 
for Christ’s sake every penitent sinner, so He 
insists that the forgh ou sinner should forgive 
his brother also, not only unto seven times, lmt 
unto seventy times seven (MtG 15 18' 2 -). (2) In 
avoiding unkind criticism. Christians are 
warned to ‘ judge not,’ that they be not judged 
(SR7 1 ). (3) In a peaceful disposition. ‘Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall bo called 
sons of God’ (Mtij‘ J ). (4) In active benevo- 
lence. This is often inculcated in an extreme 
and paradoxical form — 1 Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away ’ (Mt 5 *-). ‘Sell 
that ye have and give alms' (Lkl 2 33 ) ; but it 
receives its perfect expression in the Golden 
■Rule, ‘ Therefore all thiugs whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them ; for this is the law and the pro- 
phets ’ (Mt? 1 ' 2 ). (5) In loving enemies and 
persecutors. Christ speaks of this as a chief 
and distinctive mark of Christian perfection 
(Mt5 43 ). ( 6 ) In not resisting or resenting in- 
juries. ‘ Resist not him that is evil, but who- 


soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also ' (Mt 5 3!l ). Throughout 
Christ’s teaching constant stress is laid upon 
conduct, and especially upon the duties of 
practical benevolence. The final judgment 
will be according to works, works being re- 
garded as the only trustworthy indication of 
a living faith, and the works which Chrisi 
approves are thus described : ‘ I was an 
hungered, and ye gave mo meat ; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave mo drink ; I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; I was 
sick, and ye visited me ; I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.' For those who do such works 
the kingdom of heaven is reserved (Mt 2f> 34 ). 

3 . The General Type of Christian Character. 
Christianity has approved a type of character 
in most respects tiie very opposite of that 
which is approved by the world : instead of 
pride, humility ; instead of standing upon one’s 
rights, submission to wrong; instead of ambition, 
contentment. Gentleness, meekness, patience, 
sympathy, the power of rejoicing in tribula- 
tion, and of extracting pleasure from pain, are 
the gifts of Christianity to the world. Thu 
Christian ideal is sometimes depreciated as 
lacking in manlinesB and courage, hut in truth 
it requires much more manliness to be humble 
than to be proud, much more courage to turn 
the cheek to the smitcr than to smite again. 
Another great note of the Christian character 
is truthfulness and sincerity. According to 
Christ a Christian man’s word should bo as 
good as his oath. This is the meaning of the 
paradoxical saying, * Swear not at all,’ etc. (M t 
5 31 ). But perhaps the best general description 
of a Christian man’s character is to say that 
he is a single-minded man. He cannot have 
one foot in the world and the other in the 
Church, he cannot serve God and mammon. 
He must have one main purpose in life to 
which all others are to be subordinated : 
‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you’ (MtG 33 ). 

4 . Christ and Wealth. Christ reganhd 
wealth as the great means by which the world 
binds men to its service. Detachment from 
wealth, therefore, is a necessary preliminary 
to being a Christian. In some cases, where 
the love of wealth was strong, Christ eoun 
selled its complete abandonment (SU 111 31 ). 
F rorn this detachment from wealth flow inward 
peace and absence of care. ‘ Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink, nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on ' (Mt 6 25 ). Although Christ warned 
His followers against the peril of wealth, and 
exhorted them to give liberal alms, there is no 
ground for the opinion that He regarded com- 
munity of goods as a necessary mark of a 
Christian society. Accordingly the surrender 
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of wealth has always been regarded by Chris- 
tians as a counsel of perfection, not as a precept 
(Mtl9 21 ). 

5 . The Future Life. The moral teaching 
of Christ is based on the idea that this life is 
a state of probation, for another. He taught 
His disciples not to seek their reward in this 
life, but in the next, when all the injustices 
of this world will be redressed, and all sor- 
rows swallowed up in fulness of joy. Not as 
if the Christian has absolutely no reward in 
this world. Communion with God through 
Christ is itself joy unspeakable, and may be 
called 1 eternal life,’ yet its full fruition will 
not be experienced until the final consumma- 
tion of all things. This assurance of a blessed 
immortality transforms the face of the world 
to a Christian. Pain, unhappiness, and even 
injustice, become part of a cleansing discip- 
line, by which God prepares his soul for 
eternity. Pain is transfigured, injustice is 
meekly borne. 

6 . Death. To some extent, in speaking of 
death and the future world, Christ accommo- 
dated His language to the ideas in the minds 
of His hearers. It is unsafe, therefore, to 
build up specific views upon a literal inter- 
pretation of every reference, however casual, 
which He made to the subject. The following 
ideas, however, may be deduced with con- 
siderable probability from the general trend 
of His utterances. At death the souls of men 
do not pass at once to their final reward, but 
into a state (called ‘ Hades ' in the RV, and 
1 hell ’ in the Apostles’ Creed) in which they 
await the Judgment and the Resurrection. 
Yet even in this condition there is, as it were 
by anticipation, a distinction made. The souls 
of the just enjoy such a measure of felicity 
that they can be spoken of as in ‘ Paradise’ or 
1 Abraham’s bosom.’ From this it has been 
inferred that their- state is one of progressive 
sanctification and glory, culminating in the 
resurrection. It was an inference of this kind 
that originated the practice of praying for the 
dead, which had already gained ground in the 
Jewish Church (see 2Macl2- ,2 "‘ 5 ) before the 
time of our Lord, and seems to have been 
carried forward by some of the primitive 
Christians into the worship of the Church of 
Christ : cp. 2 Tim 1 1W8 -1 w . The souls of the 
wicked, on the other hand, pass into a state of 
unhappiness, which is a foretaste of their 
future woe (LklG 23 ). Whether the pains 
endured by them are in some cases remedial, 
being intended to effect the reformation of 
those who are not absolutely hardened in sin, 
is not distinctly revealed, but has been largely 
entertained as a pions hope. It was beliov ed 
in the primitive Church, and is still held by 
many Christians, that good men among the 
heathen who die without a knowledge of 


Christ are given an opportunity of Christian 
instruction in the other world, or at least are 
admitted to the ‘more tolerable judgment.’ 
There is a statement in 1 Peter that may be 
interpreted in the light of this hope. He says 
that Christ Himself, when He descended into 
‘ hell,’ preached the gospel to the dead (1 Pet 
319 46). 

7 . The Resurrection. At the Last Day 
Christ will raise from the dead by Hisown power 
(Jno 28 ) both the just and the unjust (Jn5 2e ). 
The resurrection body, though not materially 
identical with the present body, will be in 
some sense continuous with it. It will be a 
glorious and spiritual body, fitted, not for an 
earthly life, but for a new and higher state of 
existence (Mt22 30 ). In the Judgment Christ 
will sit as Judge ‘ because He is the Son of 
man ’ (Jno 2 "), and it is He who will give the 
sentence (Mt 25 Si ) of eternal glory or eternal 
woe (Mt25 46 ). 

8 . Eternal Punishment. Of late years 
current ideas of future punishment have 
undergone extensive revision. The preval- 
ence of more enlightened views of the 
character of God, and the more general 
recognition of the distinction, very strongly 
marked in the New Testament, and now in 
the RY made evident even to the English 
reader, between Hades and Gehenna, have led 
in some quarters to more hopeful views, and 
almost everywhere to less positive and dog- 
matic assertions, regarding the ultimate fate 
of those who at death do not seem to be in a 
state of grace. Nevertheless, eternal punish- 
ment (though many of the notions associated 
with it may be given up) is still believed in, 
at least as a possibility. The doctrine seems 
to be taught by our Lord Himself (Mt25’* ti 
Mk‘J 4S , etc.), and the attempts to eliminate 
it from the Gospel, or to explain it away, have 
not been very successful. It seems, in fact, 
to be an almost necessary deduction from the 
generally accepted truths of the immortality 
of the soul and the freedom of the will. If 
the soul is free to choose between good and 
evil, and cannot die, it follows of necessity 
that the soul which makes evil a permanent 
part of its nature will be permanently excluded 
from fellowship with God. That is the very 
essence of eternal punishment. Eternal 
punishment is not, as has been sometimes 
represented, an arbitrary vindictive act of 
God, but a result which follows naturally, in 
certain cases, from the known nature of man 
and the known nature of God. God cannot, 
even if He would, make a man good by force, 
because the very essence of goodness consists 
in its being voluntarily embraced. If a man 
deliberately embraces evil and identifies him- 
self with it permanently, even God cannot save 
him. Of the exact nature of this punishment 
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nothing is revealed, except that there may be 
degrees of it suited to the various degrees of 
delinquency (Lkl2 17 ). It is possible that an 
essential part of it, in the case both of angels 
and men, will be the loss of free will. This 
view provides for the ultimate extinction of 
moral evil. 

9 . Eternal Bliss. Of the nature of the 
final reward of the righteous, which is expressly 
stated to be eternal (Mt 25 4li ), we can speak 
only in the most general terms. The language 
of Christ which describes it is in all cases 
figurative (Mt 8 11 25 10 , etc.). Nevertheless 
it seems to be indicated that there will be 
degrees of blessedness (.Tn 1 4 -), and perhaps 
of authority (Lk HI l7 ) in heaven. Some have 
imagined that heaven will be a state of passive 
contemplation or ecstatic worship, but it seems 
more likely that contemplation will be united 
with practical activity suited to the capacity 
of each individual soul (Lkl9 17 > 18 ). Christ 
taught that the future life of the blessed will 
be lived in a transfigured and glorified universe 
(Mt 19 - 8 ), an idea which is in harmony with 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
IIea\ til is uniformly conceived in the New 
Testament as a society or city. Its citizens 
find their happiness not merely in the con- 
templation, worship, and love of God (though 
this is their supreme delight), but in the 
loving fellowship which they enjoy with one 
another. Heaven is a perfect society, of 
which the basis is perfect love — love of God 
and love of all God's creatures. 

10 . Other teaching of Christ Large por- 
tions of the teaching of Christ are entirely 
passed over in this article, which simply aims 


at supplementing what is stated elsewhere. 
The title 1 Son of God ’ which He claimed at 
His trial, is discussed in the article 1 The Per- 
son of Jesus Christ’ ; the title 1 Son of man,’ 
which was His favourite designation of Him- 
self, is discussed in a note on Mt8 20 . The 
1 Kingdom of God,’ or 1 of heaven,’ one of 
the leading religious ideas of Christ, is dealt 
with in the Introduction to St. Matthew and 
in the prefatory remarks to the Sermon on 
the Mount (Mta). For Christ’s teaching 
about His Death, which He regarded as an 
atonement for the sins of the world, and as 
establishing a new covenant between God and 
the human race, see on Mt 20 - s 2G 2S , and 
article ■ The Atonement.’ For His teaching 
upon the Law and the Oltl Testament, see 
Mto 17 ’ 1 '-' 22 37 - 10 LklfiW 24 11 2C 53 Jn5 3i ’."t 
•n-17. For public and prisate prayer, see 
Mt6 W0 7~' n LklU- 8 18 ns o-u J n 14 13 . 14 
1 G -3 , 24 Mt21 13 > 21 -22 2G«,41 J n 4 21 >24. For 
the sabbath day, see Mt 12 3-12 Mk.3 4 Jn 7 21-21 
Lkl3 lj ’ lu For fasting, see MtG 1M8 9 13 . 
On almsgiving, see Mt5 42 G 1-1 25 s1- * 1 ’’ 

Lkli 33 . 34 14 12 - 19 , 21.23 1030-37 21 3 ,4 ig». For 
repentance, see on Mt4 17 21 28 ' 3 '- Lk5 31 " 3 - 
13 2 -j 1510 , 1 - 2 ° i(i30,3i 24 4 M 7 . On gratitude, 
see Lk7 4 °- l7 8 39 1 7 17 > 18 . On hypocrisy, see 
Mt23. On marriage, see Mt5 27 -3 2 1 9 4 - 12 On 
Church and State, see Mt22 21 . On scepticism, 
see Mt I ! 37 17 47 - 29 Jn 3 ».i» 4 48 8 24 15 22 ’ 2 *. 
On the work of the Holy Spirit, see Jn 3 3 f- 
1410 - 18,20 1520 1GM4. On Satan and demonic 
possession, see on Mt4 25 . On missionary 
work, see Mt 28 18 ' 20 Lk24 46 -* 9 . On the Church, 
see Mtl 6 18 18 l7 . On the Sacraments, see 
Mt26 2 ®- 29 28 19 Jn3 s G 3 if. 
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The chief, and also the most difficult, cuti 
cal question connected with the Synoptic 
Gospels is their relation to one another and 
to their presumed somces Prolonged mvcsti 
gations, extending over more than a centuiy, 
have not yet reached final lesults, but a con- 
siderable consensus of opinion inclines to the 
following conclusions 

i. That St Maik is the oldest of the 
synoptists, and has been used by St M ilthew 
and St Luke, who have incorpoialed the bulk 
of his Gospel into tlieir own w ith compar itiv ely 
few alterations 

The evidence foi this is cxtiemely stiong 
In the fiist place, the whole of St Maiks 
Gospel, except fiom thirty to forty compua 
tiv ely ummpoi tant v ei ses is cont lined either 
m St Matthew or in St Luke, md most of it 
in both , whereas latge portions of St 11 itthew 
and St Luke, and those vciy mipoitant ones, 
are peculiar to each of those Ev mgclists 
Hence, if there was boirow mg at l 11 it must 
have been fiom St Maik The othei pos 
sibilities will not bear exainmition St link 
did not copy fiom St Matthew foi he would 
not have omitted the Nativity, the Seimon on 
the Mount, and such paiablcs as the Uumeici 
ful Debtor, the Labouieis m the Yineyaid, 
the Ten Yngins, the Talents and the Sheep 
and the Goats St Matthew did not copy 
fiom St Luke, foi he would not nave omitted 
the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Kieh 
Pool, Dives and Lazarus, and the Piodigil 
Son Finally, St Luke did not bonow fiom 
St Matthew, for he would not hav e omitted 
those striking parables of St Matthew whu.li 
have been alieady mentioned 

We shall now piove thit there was actual 
borrowing, and, in ordei to do so, sh ill quote 
and comment on a few par illel p iss igcs 


must conclude that one of them copied from 
the otliei 

Mk6l6 17 Mtl413 

But Herod when ho heaid At that seasi n Herod the 
thcrauf said John, wi otn I tetiarch heard the rep rt 
bel eaded h is risen For conctming Jesus, itnd said 
Hciod I lmself had sent forth unto hs servants, This is 
and 1 ud hold upon John, aid J hn he Baptist, he ia nsen 
bound hi n in prison for th frorr tin du d, uid th refore 
sake f Horodias, his brother do t i< se powers work it him 
Philips wife, etc f i Hoiud had lad hoi I on 

John and hound him, and put 
him in ] nson for tue a >k of 
H lodias, lus brother Plulip s 
wife, etc 

Here the death of John the Baptist is intro- 
duced and described by both Evangelists at 
the sime point in the history, but out of its 
tiue histoncal older Nothing but copying 
will account for this 

Mk l 16 . sit 4 is 

And passing along bv the ' And walking by the *ea of 
st i of Ga lice, lie saw Simon Galilee, lie saw two brethren, 
mid Ad chew the brotf er of Simon Mho is called Peter, 
Simon ctsting a net in the and Andrew his biotl er, cast 
sui, foi the> were fishers mg a net into the sea, for 
I the} were Ashers 

Obsene heie the comment upon the nana- 
tne (‘foi thev Aveie fishers’) made by both 
Ewmgelists We cannot conceive that it oc- 
cuned to them to mike such a remaik 311 st at 
this point independently 

Aik 3 19 mio* 1 like iB 

An 1 Judis Is And Judas Is 1 And Judos Is- 
cinot which Iso con it who also ' c mot, which was 
bctiijedhim betrajed him I the traitor 

It cannot be an accident that the three 
E\angelists concui at this point in calling 
Judas a tiaitoi any more than it can be an 
accident that, at the anest of Jesus, all three 
Eoangelists aie caieful to remind us that 
Judas Iscanot a* is ‘ one of the Twel\ e ’ (Aik 
1410 Mt>b n LI 22*) 


Mk 18 U Alt 1 1 1 '0 Aik > » Alt 9 19 Lk8-12 

But when yc sco the obom AAh 11 thud re \e see the And he went Vnd Tesus aiose And as lie went 
ination of desolation stand obominilion it desolation with Inn and 1 and folio ved him the multitude 

ing where he ou lit not (let which w is spol en if l\ gi it multiti h on l so did I s dis throngolhim And 

him that rcadeth understand) D in tl the proplu t, "tandin^ foil wed him and ciples And be) old n woman having 

then let them that are in in t '10 liolv plicc (let him thc\ throngc 1 him awomanwhicblud|On issne of blood 
JucUea flee unto the moun that re d th umlustinl) Vml 1 womtn an issue of blood tw eh c 3 cars which 

turns tlun let them tint an n which ) ad nn issue tw eh e } c irs, etc ha l sjont nil hei 

Judea fleo unto the moun of blood twchc hung upon phy&i- 

tams \ears unahulsuf cuns, etc 

fered nnny things 

Here we have an author’s comment (\iz of mon> physicians, 

‘let him that leadeth undei stand’) a ci bally 

identical in the two Gospels, and mseited at Obseite heie how dl three E\angelists 
precisely the same point in out Loid’b speech break off the story of Janus’s daughter pre- 
An it is impossible to believe that the two cisely at the same point to describe the cure of 
Evangelists hit upon the same comment and the woman with an issue, who, they all agree, 
inserted it at the same place by accident^ Ave h id been ill twelve yeais 
4 * lxxxiu 
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Mkl-a , Mt 8 w 
Aud nt e\cn, And when e\en 
when the sun did »a* come, thin 
set, they biought bi ought unto luin 
unto hnu all that many possessed 
u ei i* sick and them w ith do\ ild. 
that w ei e possessed . 
with dewls. | 


Lk4« 

And when the 
sun was sotting, 
all they that had 
any sick with 
d'vtrs diseases 
brought them unto 
h m. 


Hare we have a clear indication that it is 
St. Mark’s Gospel which is used by the other 
two ; for of St. Mark's two expressions to 
describe the close of day (‘ even ’ and 1 when 
the sun did set ’), St. Matthew adopts one and 
St. Luke the other. Cases of this kind occur 
throughout the Gospel history. St. Mark’s 
account of the common incidents is generally 
the longest and the richest in detail, and what 
is found is that some of St. Mark’s details are 
in St. Matthew, and some of them in St. Luke, 
aud not all in both. 

Two other considerations tend to confirm 
the priority of St. Mark : (1) St. Mark’s order 
of events is always supported either by St. 
Matthew or by St. Luke, whereas St. Matthew’s 
deviations from St. Mark's order aie never 
supported by St. Luke, nor St. Luke's by St. 
Matthew’s ; (2) the close resemblances between 
St. Matthew and St. Luke are generally con- 
fined to the incidents which they record in 
common with St. Mark. Their accounts of 
the Nativity have practically nothing in 
common, and the differences between their 
versions of the Sermon on the Mount are very 
great. 

2. The version of St. Mark used by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke was probably the pre- 
sent Greek Gospel. For a long time it was 
customary to attribute the resemblances of 
the three Synoptic Gospels to a supposed 
‘ original Mark ’ ; but recent research has 
demonstrated that this ‘ original ’ Mark re- 
sembled the present St. Mark so closely that 
the simplest view is to suppose them identical, 
as accordingly is now very generally done. 

3. Oral tradition probably exercised some 
influence over the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, especially of the First and Third ; but 
the resemblances are altogether too close to 
allow us to suppose that the principal common 
source was mere oral tradition. The 1 original 
Mark’ was certainly written , for the author 
of it once addressed his rearfei s (Mk 13 14 = Mt 
24 15 , see above), and St. Luke refers to 
numerous written sources (Lk 1 i). 

4. There is much less agreement among 
critics as to the sources of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke in those portions of their works which 
are not parallel with St. Mark. These sources 
would include (1) oral tradition ; (2) in the 
case of St. Luke, at least, personal researches 
and enquiries in Palestine ; (3) earlier docu- 
ments which, though numerous, were probably 
rather fragmentary (Lkl 1 ). A very early 
writer, Papias, who flourished about 130 a.d., 


speaks of St. Matthew as having compiled 
1 the oracles ’ in the Hebrew (or Aramaic) 
tongue. The exact meaning of 1 oracles ' is 
doubtful, but the tendency of modem criti- 
cism is to suppose that St. Matthew’s Hebrew 
‘ Logia ’ was a colleetiou of our Lord’s dis- 
courses, rather than a continuous narrative. 
These 1 logia ’ of St. Matthew, in the form of 
a Greek translation, were probably used by the 
author of the First Gospel, perhaps even incor- 
porated entire, so that it is not without reason 
that the present Gospel is called ‘according 
to Matthew.’ Whether the ‘logia’ were aim 
used by St. Luke, and if so to what extent, 
is a difficult question. St. Luke and St. Mat 
thew hate about 200 verses common to them 
alone. The question is whether St. Luke’s 
deviations from St. Matthew in these verses, 
which are generally very considerable, are not 
altogether too great to allow the supposition 
that he used a common document. The 
reader will be able to form his own judgment 
upon this matter by comparing the parallel 
passages, a complete list of which is given in 
the following table. 


Mt. 

Lk. 

37-10,12. 

37 - 9 , 17 , 

43 - 11 . 

48-13, 

51-6, 10-12. 

5 20-23.. 25. 

5 13 . 

1484,35* 

5 18 . 

16 if 

5 25, 26. 

12 ST-59. 

538-18. 

627-30,32-38. 

6 3 » 4 . 

1 4 13, 14. 

G9-18 

111-4. * 

019-21. 

10 33,34 

6 22, 23. 

J 1 34-36. 

G 24 . 

1013. 

525-34. 

1222-32. 

7 1 * 2 . * 

637,38. 

7 3-5_ 

641,42. 

7 Ml, 

1 1 9-13, 

712 * 

631. 

713,14 

1323,24. 

7 15-20. 1 

J 2 33-37. / 

64845, 

721. 

G 4 «. 

7 22, 23. 

13 25-27. 

7 24-27. 

64749. 

8 5 * 13 . 

f 71-8,640.1 
(13 28,29. / 

8 19 > 20 . 

9 57,68. 

821,32. 

059,60. 

932-34. 1 

cp. 12 22-24. j 

[ 1114,15. 

986-3 8. 

1 OK 

105-16. 

101-12. 

1024-38. 

640 122-9. 


Preaching of John. 
Temptation. 

Sermon on the Mount. 

II !> 

1 ) 11 

II 1) 

11 11 

11 >1 

11 II 

11 II 

II II 

II II 

II II 

11 II 

"I >7 

l) »» 

77 7) 

7» 17 

77 77 

J» »7 

it n 

71 

Centurion’s servant. 

‘ The foxes have holes ’ 
1 Let the dead bury 
their dead.’ 

The deaf demoniac. 

‘ The harvest truly is 
plenteous.’ 

Charges to the Twelve 
and the Seventy. 

« » 
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Mt 

Lk. 

1084-36. 

1251-53. 

1037,38. 

1426,27. 

10 M - 

1738. 

1(J4U,41. 

lO 1 " 

111-6. ' 

7 18 - 28 . 

11 Ml. 

6 24-28. 

H12-14. 

1616. 

1 1 10-10 

731-35. 

] 1 20-24. 

10 12-16*. 

1 1 25-27. 

1021,22. 

[129-!4‘ 

141-6.]' 

1227,28,30. 

1119,20,23. 

1288-42. 

1129-32. 

10 13-45. 

H24-26. 

1316.17. 

1028,24. 

1333. 

1320,21. 

15 u . 

639. 

16 2 - 3. 

1254-50. 

1719,20. 

176,6. 

18L 

181. 

1812-14. 

153-7. 

18 15, 16, 21,22. 173,4 

1923. 

22 28-30. 

[2131,32. 

7 20, SO.-] 

21 44. 

2018. 

[ 221 - 10 . 

1415-24.]' 

234-7,12,13. 

1143,45,46, 

1411. 

23 28-811. 

1187-44.47,1 


Charges to the Twelve 
and the Seventy. 

,, n 

>» n 

» . ’’ 

John sends disciples. 

Christ’s opinion of 
John. 

»» »* 

*» 

‘ Woe to thee, Chora- 
zin.’ 

*1 thank thee, Father.’ 

? 

Beelzebub. 

The sign of Jonah. 

The house swept and 
garnished. 

‘ Blessed are your 
eyes.’ 

Parable of the Leaven. 

Blind leaders of the 
blind. 

‘Ye can discern the 
face of the sky.’ 

Faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed. 

‘ Woe to the world be- 
cause of offences.’ 

The lost sheep. 

‘If thy brother sin.’ 

Judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

? 

‘ He that falleth upon 
this stone.' 

? 

\ Woe to the Scribes 

I and Pharisees. 

u ti 


Mt. 

Ilk. 

23 34-86. 

11 40-51. 

2337-39. 

13 w > 35 . 

24 20-28. 

1723,24, 37. 

24 37-39. 

1726 , 27 . 

2 4 40,41. 

1734 - 36 . 

2443 - 51 . 

1239-46. 


Woe to the Scribes 
and Pharisees. 

‘ J erusalem, J erusa- 
lem, that killest 
the prophetB.’ 

Sayings about the 
Second Advent. 


2514 - 30 . ip ii- 28 . The Talents and the 
Pounds. 

It will be noted that the common matter 
is mainly, though not exclusively, sayings and 
discourses, and that its order and arrangement 
in the two Gospels is generally very different. 
This variation in order and arrangement, which 
is extreme, constitutes a real objection to the 
view that the authors of the First and Third 
Gospels both used the 1 logia,' at least as a 
principal common source. When they copy 
St. Mark, they preserve, as a rule, not only 
his words, but also his order and context, 
but when they are supposed to copy the 
‘ logia,’ they deal much more freely with the 
words, and, as to the order and context, 
they either take no account of them at all, 
or differ from each other. Even if we admit 
that St. Matthew’s habit was to collect our 
Lord’s sayings into large masses, and St. Luke’s 
to preserve the separate sayings in their original 
context, there still remain numerous diverg- 
ences of order and context, which are most 
difficult to account for on the hypothesis of a 
single common source. 

It seems most natural to suppose that if 
St. Luke used the ‘ logia,’ he used them only 
to a limited extent, and is indebted for his 
knowledge of our Lord’s sayings mainly to 
other sources. 
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1. Herod I (The Great). The Herods were 
not Israelites by race, but Idumeans. Herod 
I’s grandfather, Antipater (Antipas), was the 
chief ruler of Idumea. His father, also called 
Antipater (or Antipas), embraced the Jewish 
religion when Idumea was taken by John 
Hyrcanus, and Herod I was consequently 
brought up a Jew. In 47 B.C. his father was 
made procurator of Judsea by Julius C'sesar, 
and he immediately assigned subordinate juris- 
dictions to his four sons. Herod received 
Galilee, which he governed with great vigour, 
putting down brigandage with a strong hand. 
In 40 B.C. the Roman senate, at the instigation 
of Antony, made Herod king of Judcea, but 
it was not till 37 B.C. that he succeeded in 
establishing himself in Jerusalem, the people 
being still strongly attached to the Asmonean 
dynast}’ which had ruled in Palestine for 126 
years. At last Herod captured Jerusalem, 
and signalised his triumph by massacring the 
whole Sanhedrin except two persons, and 
putting to death all the adherents of the ri\ al 
prince Antigonus. Autigonus himself was 
beheaded by Antony. Herod was a wise, far- 
seeing, firm, and enlightened ruler, altogether 
free from Jewish narrowness and prejudice, 
and inclined to adopt the learning and culture 
of the Romans and Greeks. On the other hand, 
he was suspicious, cruel, selfish and implacable. 
Towards the end of his life, -when he was 
afflicted by a painful disease, his thirst for 
blood amounted almost to insanity. Among 
his victims were his tenderly loved wife 
Mariamne, her brother Aristobulus, her grand- 
father Hyrcanus, and his own sons Alexander, 
Aristobulus, and Antipater. The great work 
of his lifetime was the building of the Temple, 
which was begun in 20 n.<\, and was not com- 
pletely finished till 65 A.D.. just before the 
outbreak of the war with Rome. On his 
deathbed (4 B.C.) he ordered the principal 
Jews to be shut up in the circus at Jericho, 
and slaughtered as soon as he had breathed 
his last, in order that there might be somu 
real mourners at his funeral. He had ten 
wives, and numerous children. 

2. Herod Antipas was the son of Herod I 
by Malthake, a Samaritan. By the will of his 
father he received the tetrarchy of Galilee 
and Perea, which yielded a yearly revenue of 
200 talents. He married the daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petrsea, but was guilty 
of an intrigue with Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife, whom he afterwards incestuously 


married, in spite of the expostulations of 
John the Baptist, whose execution Herodias 
managed to procure by an artifice which is 
recorded only in the Gospels. Antipas was 
a great friend of Tiberius, in whose honour 
he built and named the city of Tiberias. In 
38 a.d. he was banished to Lugdunuin in 
Gaul, and eventually died in Spain. Herodias 
voluntarily shared his exile. 

3. Herod Archelaus was also the son of Herod 
I and Malthake, and was junior to Antipas. 
In spite of this, his father’s will assigned to 
him a superior position, giving him the govern- 
ment of Judaea and the title of king. lie 
was extremely unpopular in Judaea, and when 
he sailed to Rome to ask to be confirmed in 
his kingdom, his subjects sent a message after 
him. requesting that he might be removed 
from the kingdom, and Jndsea placed under 
direct Roman government. To this circum- 
stance our Lord alludes, Lkl9 1 -- 2 «'. Augustus 
assigned to Archelaus Jud®a. Samaria, and 
Idumea, with the title of ethnarch, not king. 
Tu 6 A.n, he was deposed by Augustus for 
tyranny, and banished to Vienna in Gaul. 
His dominions were placed under the govern- 
ment of a Roman procurator, and this arrange- 
ment continued till 41 a.d. We are told. Mt 
2", that Joseph avoided entering the territory 
of the tyrant Archelaus, and retired to Naza- 
reth to lh e under the government of the milder 
Antipas. 

4. Herod Philip I, caUed Herod by Josephus, 
and Philip in the Gospels (Mtl4 s MkG 17 
Lk3 1!> ), must be carefully distinguished from 
Philip, tetrarch of Iturea and Traclionilis 
(LkS 1 ). He was the son of Herod I by the 
second Mariamne, daughter of Simon the 
high priest. Owing to bis mother’s treason, 
he was left out of his father’s will, and lived 
all his life as a private gentleman, chief!} 
at Rome. He was the first husband of 
Herodias, who divorced him to many her 
uncle Antipas. 

5. Herod Philip II, generally known as 
Philip the tetrarch, was the son of Herod J 
and Cleopatra of Jerusalem. He was brought 
up with Archelaus and Antipas at Rome. His 
father’s will assigned to him certain territories 
to the N. and E. of the Sea of Galilee (Bata- 
nea, Trachonitis, Auranitis), and the title of 
tetrarch. St. Luke calls him tetrarch of 
Iturea and Trachonitis (Lk3 7 ). He reigned 
from 4 B.c. to 34 A.D., and was celebrated for 
his moderation, justice, and good government. 
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"He built ('icsarea Philippi, and Bcthsaida 
.Julias, whither our Lord on one occasion 
iretired to aioid Anlipas (Lk9 10 ). His wife 
•was Salome, daughter of Herod Philip I and 
Herodias. Since ho was childless, his domin- 
ions wero annexed on his death to the Roman 
province of Syria. 

6 . Herodias (see Mt l 4 1 Mk 6 14 Lk3 10 ) was 
the daughter of Herod I's son Aristobulus, and 
his nicco Berenice. She first married her 
uncle Herod Philip I, by whom she had a 
daughter Salome, who danced before Antipas 
and pleased him. Afterwards she divorced 
him and married his brother Antipas, who for 
her sake put away his wife, and thus provoked 
a disastrous war with his indignant father-in- 
law. Herodias procured the death of John 
the Baptist, and shared her husband's cxde. 
She was sister to Herod Agrippa I. 

7 . Herod Agrippa I, called Agrippa the 
Great by Josephus, was the son of Aristobulus 
and Berenice, and grandson of Herod I. He 
was brought up at Rome on terms of the 
closest intimacy with the imperial family, and 
was particularly friendly with Caligula and 
Claudius. When Caligula became emperor in 

37 A.n. he at once gave Agrippa the tetrarchy 
of Philip, who had died in 34 a.d., and in 

38 a.d. added to this the tetrarchy of the exiled 
Antipas (Galilee and Peraaa). In 41 A.n., in 
return for great services rendered to Claudius, 
he received in addition Judaea and Samaria, 
and the title of king. He now ruled over all 
the dominions of Herod the Great. He con- 
stantly lived in Jerusalem, and kept the 
Mosaic Law with the utmoststrictness, allowing 


no day to pass without offering sacrifice. His 
zeal for the Law caused him to persecute the 
Church (Ac 12). He died in 44 A.n. The 
account of his end given by Josephus is in 
substantial agreement with that of St. Luke. 
His wife was named Cypros, and among his 
children by her were Herod Agrippa II, 
Bernice, and Drusilla. 

8 . Herod Agrippa II, son of Herod 
Agrippa I and Cypros, was only 17 years old 
when his father died, and Claudius, thinking 
him too young to govern the kingdom, made 
it once more a Roman province. In 48 a.d. 
Claudius assigned to him the small kingdom 
of Chalcis, and in 53 A.n. gave him in exchange 
for this the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, 
with the title of king. Nero added to his 
dominions certain cities in Galilee and Peraea. 
He was entrusted with the general oversight 
of the Temple, and to him is due the credit of 
completing it. His capital was Caesarea Phil- 
ippi, which he enlarged and renamed Neronias, 
in honour of Nero. He advised his country- 
men not to rebel against Rome, and when war 
broke out sided with the Romans. After the 
fall of Jerusalem, 70 a.d., he received a con- 
siderable accession of territory. His later 
years were spent in Rome, where he died, 
about IOOa.d., the last of the Herodian 
dynasty. Although ‘expert in all customs 
and questions which are among the Jews,’ and 
well able to form an opinion as to the ortho- 
doxy of St. Paul’s opinions (Ac 25, 26), he was 
of vicious life. 

9 . Berenice, or Bernice, see on Ac25 13 . 

10 . Drusilla, see on Ac24 24 . 


ABRIDGED GENEALOGY OF THE HERODS TO ILLUSTRATE THE NT. 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL 

Or all the personalities of the apostolic age Paul learnt a trade, in his case that of making 
St. Paul shines brightest. Modem opponents tents, for the manufacture of which the hair 
of Christianity have, indeed, interpreted him of the Cilician goat was peculiarly fitted. His 
very differently. They have never solved the father was apparently well-to-do, and Paul was 
problem that he presents to them. Some of carefully educated. He studied rabbinical 
them assert that he did little more than sue- theology under Gamaliel at Jerusalem, and 
ceed in corrupting Christianity. Others regard his literary method and style show a strong 
him as the real founder of Christianity in spite rabbinical and Pharisaic influence. He was, 
of the positive evidence which he gives to show nevertheless, not uninfluenced by the broader 
he was only its disciple. A few have had the and more Greek type of Judaism prevalent at 
audacity to assert that nono of the Epistles Alexandria. His character was charged with 
which bear his name were the product of his zeal, courage and emotion. His physical powers 
pen. But even those who maintain this in- wore not equal to his intellectual. His presence 
credible theoiy cannot deny that St. Paul made was not imposing, his health was uncertain, and 
a profound impression upon the mind of early the ‘ thorn in the flesh ' of w'hicli he speaks, 
Christendom. No one indeed would have signifies some humiliating ailment which was 
taken the trouble to forge Epistles in his name most likely of an hysterical or even epileptic 
if it had not already been venerated and loved character. His early life was guileless, but his 
as the name of one of the very foremost mis- education developed within him an overpower- 
sionaries of Christ. All indeed admit, whether ing sense of the majesty of God’s law, and with 
they are Christians or not. that no person of a sense of the meaning of the law there came 
the apostolic age laboured more successfully also a sense of the meaning of sin. The com- 
than St. Paul. mandment w hich was destined to be * unto life ’ 

Our sources for a knowledge of his life are he found to be 1 unto death.’ The knowledge 
the Acts written by his companion St. Luke, that sin was forbidden, and that sin was pos- 
and St. Paul’s own letters. Early traditions sible. led him into a severe inward conflict 
also preserve a few facts of value. Then there (Ro7: see Liddon’s and Sanday and Headlands 
seem to be a few genuine traits in the apocry- Commentaries). 

phal 1 Acts of Paul and Thekla,’ a romance of The consciousness of inward failure seems 
the second century, and there is no reason for to haie stimulated his outward zeal for the 
doubting the statement of St. Clement that he Law. He regarded Christianity as a vile im- 
visited 1 the limit of the West,’ and the ancient posture, and the work of persecuting it as one 
belief that he suffered martyrdom at Borne, of the highest duties. He was known as an 
At the present time the more moderate op- enthusiast before the martyrdom of Stephen, 
ponents of orthodox Christianity admit that After it the Jewish ecclesiastical leaders saw 
the evidence of the second century is too strong in him an excellent instrument for the exter- 
to be brushed aside, and say that none of the mutation of the new creed. Neither they nor 
Epistles can be safely called pseudonymous, he were content to persecute the Christians of 
and that eight are almost certainly genuine Palestine only, and they commissioned him to 
(Gal, Bo, 1 and 2 Cor, Phil, Col, Philemon, go to Damascus. On his journey thither he 
1 Th). We believe that we are most fully jus- became a Christian as the result of a personal 
tilled in asserting the genuinenessof all the thir- revelation of Jesus Christ (35 or 36 A.n.). His 
teen letters, and shall therefore regard them own statements and the three accounts in Acts 
as trustworthy evidence for the Apostle’s life, show that the revelation was miraculous (Ac 
l. Early Life and Conversion. Saul, also gi n; oo i-ic 0(;9-i8) j n 1 Cor 15 8 he puts the 
called Paul, was of purely Jewish ancestry, of appearance of Christ to himself on a level with 
the tribe of Benjamin, born at Tarsus in Ci- the appearance to Cephas and the other Apo- 
lieia. The fact that he was called by two sties. An outward vision with an audible mes- 
names is probably to be explained by his in- sage having accompanied the inward revelation 
heriting a Roman name with Roman citizen- (Gal 1 10 ), St. Paul never ceased to believe that, 
ship. At the present day it is quite common like the original Apostles, he was an ej c- 
for Jews to have a Jewish and a Gentile name, witness of the risen Christ. With this vision 
and as 1 Saulos ’ in Greek bears the ignoble he connected his call to be an Apostle to the 
sense of 1 waddling,’ it was not likely to bo Gentiles. And in writing to Corinth he as- 
nsed in Gentile circles. Like all Jewish boys, Mimes that his enemies could not well admit 
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the outward vision and then deny his apostolic had asserted the justification of all Gentiles 
vocation. who believed on Jesus Christ, without the Law. 

2 . Beginning of Missionary Career. After He saw that if the G-cntilcs had to be circum- 
threo daysspen tat Damascus the future Apostle cised, it meant that the Gentile had to become 
of the Gentiles was baptised by Ananias. And a Jew in order to become a Christian, and the 
now, as a member of the Christian Church, he gospel was then not primary but secondary, 
began to proclaim in the synagogues that * this The ‘pillar’ apostles supported St. Paul. They 
Jesus is the Son of God.' But the great gave him the ‘ right hands of fellowship,’ and 
mental strain which he had undergone soon he returned to Antioch with complete liberty 
made rest imperative. He retired for threo to act as the appointed head of the mission to 
years to Arabia, and then returned with new ‘ the uncircumcision.' All risk of Christianity 
force to Damascus. In consequence of Jewish becoming a mere sect of Judaism was now 
plots against his life, he wont to Jerusalem in removed. 

order to become acquainted with St. Peter 4 . Second Missionary Journey, 49-52 A.n. 
(38 A.D.). He remained there only fifteen days, Ac 15 S|! -18 2 - gives us an account of tint, journey, 
and, in accordance with his policy not ‘ to confer which was marked by the Apostle’s greatest 
with flesh and blood,’ saw none of the apostles missionary successes, by the earliest of his 
except Poter and James, ‘ the Lord's brother.’ letters now extant (1 and 2 Th), and by the 
Ac9 28-30 shows us that it was Barnabas who extension of the gospel to Europe. It began 
introduced him to these apostles. He was con- with a rupture between St. Paul and St. Bar- 
veyed by the disciples to the seaport of Ciesaroa nabas, occasioned by St. Paul’s refusal to be 
Stratonis, and thence took ship for Tarsus accompanied by Mark, with whom, however, 
(Gal 1 21 > 23 Ac 9 30 1 1 25 > 28 ). He appears to have he was afterwards reconciled. In company 
spent about seven years in Syria and Cilicia, with Silas, a Jewish Christian of Boman 
and made converts there : cp. Acl5-’ 3 . citizenship, he visited the Churches which he 

Summoned by St. Barnabas to Antioch, St. had founded on his first journey. At each 
Paul took a leading position in this important place the decisions of the Council of Jerusalem 
Church. The next year, 46 A.n., he was sent were communicated to the faithful (Acl 6 4 > 5 ). 
with Barnabas to take alms from Antioch to the At Lystra St. Paul took as an assistant Timo- 
needy Christians of Judrea (Acll 30 ). After theus, whom he circumcised, as he was the son 
this the Holy Spirit singled out the two friends of a Jewess. The Holy Spirit forbade the 
to begin the definite evangelisation of tho missionaries to preach in the province of Asia, 
Roman empire, 47 a.d. In company with John and a vision summoned St. Paul to Europe. 
Mark, they set out for Cyprus, where they won At tho seaport of Troas he was joined by St. 
a triumph in the conversion of Sergius Paulus, Luke, who has told us the story (St. Luke uses 
the Roman proconsul. They then set sail for the pronoun ‘ we ’ in 97 vv. of Acts. They are 
Perga on the mainland, and, though deserted 16 10-1T 20 8-15 21 1-ls 27 1 -28 10 ). They crossed 
by John Mark, began boldly to preach in South to Macedonia and began to preach at Philippi. 
Galatia. St. Paul persevered in preaching Hitherto, with the exception of Antioch, St. 
first to the Jews. They replied by hunting Paul had not preached in any really large town 
him from city to city. The missionaries every- since his mission began. Henceforward he was 
where found that the Gentde proselytes heard to preach mainly in great centres of population, 
them gladly, the heathen Gentiles also showed He was cruelly opposed at Philippi, the first 
that they were willing to receive the gospel, town where wc find that the relations between 
The romantic and perilous adventures of tho the missionaries and the civ il authorities became 
missionaries were not in vain. Churches were a difficulty. As afterwards at Ephesus, the 
founded at Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, opposition was not religious or political, but 
Derbe, and probably in other places. It wns came from the mercenary hatred of men whose 
already clear that God 1 had opened to the interests were bound up with superstition. 
Gentiles a door of faith,’ and that St. Paul had At Thessalonica and Beroea St. Paul won 
a special vocation to convert men who were staunch converts, in spite of a deadly per- 
not of his own race. socution directed against him by the Jews of 

3 . The Council at Jerusalem, 49 a.d. The Thessalonica. 
influence of St. Paul was now to receive a From Beroea he went to Athens, the educa- 
fresh acknowledgment. A revelation (Gal 2 2 ) tional centre of Greece, where he delivered 
directed him to go from Antioch to Jerusalem, an earnest address on the hill of the Areo- 
where he laid before the Apostles the gospel pagus. One member of the court of the 
that he preached among the Gentiles. It was Areopagus was converted, but the intellectual 
a time of acute crisis. Certain Judaising con- men of Athens were not sufficiently conscious 
verts of the original apostles maintained that of their inward moral failure to receive the 
the promises of the gospel only belonged to gospel seriously. The huge city of Corinth, 
those who observed the Mosaic Law. St. Paul the commercial capital of Greece, offered 0 
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very different field. It was notorious for the 
sensuality of the rich and the misery of tho 
poor. While there St. Paul lived as a poor 
man with the poor, and made it his determin- 
ation to preach nothing but ‘ Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.’ Protected by Roman Law, 
he won many converts, including some persons 
of distinction. While at Corinth he wrote 
twice to the Thessalonians. The second jour- 
ney closed with a visit to Jerusalem. It was 
probably soon after this visit that an incident 
happened which showed the vitality of the 
Judaising party in the Church. They no longer 
denied that the uncircumcised believers were 
Christians, but they tried to gain a distinct and 
higher status for the circumcised. When St. 
Paul went from Jerusalem to Antioch in 52 a.t>., 
St. Peter, fearing to offend these Judaisers, 
was guilty of pretending to believe that he 
agreed with them. He refused to eat with 
uncircumcised Christians. St. Paul then openly 
rebuked him for this ‘ dissembling ' (Gal 2 n ), 
i.e. for acting in a manner contrary to his true 
convictions. (Some authorities place this in- 
cident earlier, shortly before the Council of 
Jerusalem, 49 a.d. : see on Ac 15. It is still 
debated among scholars whether St. Paul ever 
visited North Galatia, or whether • the Phry- 
gian and Galatian country’ (Ac lfi B ) means 
one district known by two different names, 
extending from Iconium to Pisidian Antioch, 
Phrygian racially and Galatian politically. For 
list of authorities on either side see HDB. 
vol. iii. pp. TUG, 707.) 

5. Third Missionary Journey, 52-56 A.n. 
The Judaisers took their revenge by visiting 
the Churches founded by St. Paul, where they 
presented themselves with ‘ letters of com- 
mendation,’ pretending that they represented 
the original Apostles, and came to supply the 
defects of St. Paul's teaching. In the mean- 
time St. Paul visited Galatia and Phrygia, 
made a long stay at Ephesus, and went to 
Macedonia and Greece. During these few 
years St. Paul reached the pinnacle of his 
power. Forced, against his will, to engage in 
controversy', he wrote the four Epistles, 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, which 
rank among the greatest masterpieces of all 
literature. The whole period was one of diffi- 
cult but victorious conflict. In Acts 19 we 
are told the dramatic story of the riot at 
Ephesus, where the craftsmen who made 
images of Artemis stirred up the mob to 
expel him. On leaving Ephesus he brought 
the gospel to Troas, and went on to Mace- 
donia, Illyria, and Greece, making Corinth his 
real goal. He had previously visited it 1 in 
sorrow ’ fromEphesus (2 Cor2 1 13 1 - 2 ), but was 
compelled to return there on account of re- 
newed controversies. These controversies oc- 
casioned the Apostle the greatest anxiety, and 


though 2 Corinthians shows that his anxiety 
was partly allayed before lie left Macedonia, 
ho continued his journey, and arrived at 
Corinth at tho end of 55 a.d. He stayed 
there throe months (Ae.20 3 ), during which he 
wrote the Epistle to tho Romans. Wishing 
to return to Syria, he was prevented by a 
plot of tho Jews from taking ship at Corinth 
for Syria. He therefore went round by Phil- 
ippi, where he spent the Easter of 50 a.d., 
and Troas. St. Luke describes the journey in 
Acts 20 and 21. St. Paul met with a friendly 
reception from St. James and ‘all the elders’ 
at Jerusalem, a fact which shows that there 
was no split among the leaders of the Church, 
however mnch the partisans of those leaders 
might differ. Recognised in the Temple by 
certain Asiatic Jews, the Apostle was attacked 
by a hostile mob, and after defending himself 
in an address to the people and another ad- 
dress to the Sanhedrin, he was sent to the 
Roman procurator Felix at Caesarea. 

6. Period of Imprisonment, 56-61 a.d. The 
course of proceedings taken against St. Paul 
is made perfectly intelligible by St. Luke. 
St. Paul was a Roman citizen, and the Roman 
procurators were too just to deliver him to the 
Jews, though Felix was not above hoping for 
a bribe. St. Paul finally determined to cut 
the matter short by appealing to the emperor, 
an appeal which the procurator Festus could 
not disregard. The voyage to Rome is de- 
scribed by St. Luke with picturesque accuracy, 
and shows St. Paul manifesting that easy 
ascendency over his fellows which he always 
gained in unprejudiced surroundings. At Rome 
the Jewish leaders did not oppose him, but 
the majority of the Jews deserted him. He 
remained at Rome until 01 a.d., living in his 
own hired house under the supervision of a 
soldier. During this period ho wrote Colossians, 
Philemon. Ephesians and Philippians. They 
do not show the same exuberance of argil 
ment as the four preceding Epistles. Hut 
their tenderness and devotion, their combina- 
tion of authority and humility, their insight 
into the true significance of Christ and of the 
( 'hurch, prove that St. Paul was still advancing 
1 from strength to strength.’ 

7. Conclusion. St. Paul was released from 
his first imprisonment at Rome, as he seems 
to have hoped would be the case when he 
wrote Philippians (l 26 2 24 ). He had long 
wished to visit Spain (Rol5 2S ), and though 
his Epistles do not record such a visit, St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about 95 a.d., 
speaks of him as going 1 to the limit of the 
West,’ which in a Roman writer probably 
means Spain. From the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus we learn that he returned to the 
East. His last Epistle is 2 Timothy, written 
with winter in prospect and when the first 
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stage of his last trial was over. He had been Church he was beheaded about three miles 
lately at Troas and in Crete, and probably at from Rome on the Ostiun Way, close to the 
Miletus and Corinth. 1 Timothy was ap- place now occupied by the great basilica of 
parently written from Macedonia on the way St. Paul. The basilica contains his tomb, 
to Corinth, and the letter to Titus was written marked by an inscription of the fourth century, 
from Corinth when he was expecting to The year of his death was probably 64 A.D., 
spend the next winter at Nicopolis opposite to though it was formerly dated 67 a.d. The 
Italy (Tit 3 12 ). He must have been arrested year of his conversion was probably 36 a.d. 
soon after the letter to Titus was despatched. No Christian in all history accomplished as 
According to the traditions of the primitive much work in a period of twenty-eight years. 


SURVEY OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 

I. Form of St. Paul’s Writings. We have bis readers that occupies his mind : see, e.g., 
from the hand of the Apostle Paul thirteen lTh3 8 iCorl 11 7 1 2 Cor I s 7 6 13 10 Phil 2 12 
Epistles — addressed four of them to individual 4 10 Coll 4 - 8 2 1 Philemon v. 10, etc. Tet 
helpers, and the rest to Christian societies of through these disconnected and seemingly 
his foundation or lying within the circuit of casual letters, thrown off in the intervals of 
his mission (Romans, Colossians). They are travel, in prison, or from the Apostle’B 
primarily not treatises upon religious doctrine, winter-quarters, there runs one master pur- 
nor homilies enforcing specific duties, but pose, one all-embracing conception of human 
letters of a friend to his friends, of the absent life and of the things of God. 
missionary and pastor to his flock. They are 2. Style of the Epistles. The saying that 
selections from a larger correspondence, aud 1 the stylo is the man ’ holds especially of 
in several instances (notably 1 and 2 Cor) epistolary writings. The letters of a gifted 
imply letteis and messages from the other man are oftf-n more attractive than his laboured 
side. The acquaintance and mutual affection work, because they arc written in freedom of 
of tho parties, their common interests in heart and are the frank and unstudied expres- 
Christ, supply the basis of the communications, won of himself. In this quality of St. Paul’s 
They are essentially personal documents, origin- Epistles is found at once their charm and 
ating in the relationship between writer and their difficulty. His ‘epistolary style is the 
readers ; from this standpoint the questions, most personal that ever was — a rapid con- 
of theology or morals or church administration, versation reported verbatim and without 
that arise in them should be approached, as correction' (Renan). There is nothing in 
being the questions of the hour to the corre- literature that reflects more vividly the 
spondents. In the Epistles we watch the personality of the writer than some of these 
vital Christian problems emerging in the Epistles. 

experience of the earliest Churches and taking Now Rt. Paul's is not an easy style, for he 
shape and colour from their constitution and was not a man framed to take things easily, 
surroundings. These writings give to the Life was for him a continual struggle, both 
subjects of which they treat the actuality and without and within. Beneath his restless 
living interest that attach to tho career of the missionary activity and the calm of his prison- 
Apostle of tho nations engaged in his mission- days, there went on in him an unceasing 
ary labours and in tho shepherding of his effort to ‘apprehend that for which he was 
strangely mingled flock. apprehended by Christ.’ He is ‘ travailing in 

With this personal origin is connected the birth ’ not only over his wayward offspring in 
incidental nature of St. Paul’s writings. The the faith, but over the grand ‘ mystery of 
Apostle took up the pen to supply the lack of God,’ of which he is the appointed dispenser, 
his presence (lTh2'~), when his field of striving to explore the unsearchable riches 
labour became too wide to admit of frequent and sound the unfathomed depths of the love 
visits to the Churches. He wrote for the revealed in Christ. The strain of the author’s 
most part upon the spur of the moment mind is manifest in the involved sentences of 
(Romans was an exception) — on occasion of which some of his greatest passages consist 
recent news, in response to some message or — such as Ro 5 12-21 Gal2 3-10 , or Eph 1 8-14 . 
enquiry, in self-explanation and in expression With broken, impetuous utterance he sweeps 
of the thankfulness or solicitude concerning us breathless through his long-drawn periods, 
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until he reaches his lofty climax and the 
tangled path lies clear heneath our feet. 
St. Paul was a pioneer in religious thought, 
opening a way for the truth of the gospel to 
the conscience and intellect of the Gentile 
world. The difficult ta>k has left its mark on 
his writings, like the lame thigh that witnessed 
to wrestling Jacob's victory. This subtle 
and eager thinker was at the same time a man 
of ardent feeling. In many places the en- 
tanglement of St. Paul's style is duo to 
contending currents of feeling, to the quick 
play of emotion in his singularly mobile 
nature: see. c.g., 1 Cor 4 1 1 ‘- 1 2 Cor 5 11-1 5 7 3-9 
Galt 1 '- - -' 0 . Logic and sentiment, passion and 
severe thought, are fused in his utterance 
to form a combination of singular pliancy, 
tenderness, and strength. Tn his gram- 
matical constructions and the connexion 
of phrase with phrase there is frequent 
uncertainty arising from the throng and press 
of his thoughts ; the thoughts themselves are 
clear and luminous. His leading terms are 
as crystalline in definition, as they arc massive 
and profound in significance. The great 
watchwords of St. Paul’s doctrine were 
framed to last for ever. 

A native of Tarsus. St. Paul knew Greek 
from childhood ; the niceties of its idiom come 
to him instinctively. The groundwork of his 
dialect was not, however, the literary Greek 
of the times, but the vernacular of every-day 
speech. Behind the Greek dress there lived 
in him a Hebrew spirit. Saul’s youth had 
been spent ‘at the feet of Gamaliel’ (Ac22 3 ), 
and his mind formed by the rabbinical dis- 
cipline (Gal 1 1; ). Ho draws freely on the 
language and ideas of the Old Testament, fol- 
lowing, though not slavishly, the Septuagint 
Greek Version which was in the hands of his 
readers. His imagery is mainly borrowed not 
like that of Jesus from nature and the. open 
fields, but from the scenes of city life and 
the throngs of men. The Apostle’s mind 
was fertile and plastic in expression ; each 
group of Epistles contains its distinctive locu 
tions. He has his mannerisms and idiosyn- 
crasies, but is tied to no hackneyed formulae ; 
his speech reflected the colour of its surround- 
ings, and suited itself to the constituency ad- 
dressed. Compare from this point of view 
the stateliness and measured argument of 
Romans with the incisiveness, poignancy', and 
pathos of Galatians and 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
the affectionate frankness and spontaneity of 
1 Thessalonians and Philippians, and the play- 
ful familiarity of the little letter to Philemon. 

3. The Matter of the Epistles. St. Paul’s 
letters were cast in the epistolary mould of 
the time. The salutation ‘ Grace and peace ’ 
is adapted from the ordinary courtesies of 
greeting. The salutation, variously expanded 


and qualified, serves sometimes io strike the 
keynote of the Epistle, as in Romans and 
Galatians. A thanksgiving is next offered to 
God for the Christian worth of the corre- 
spondents (Galatians is the signal exception), 
commonly supplemented by an appropriate 
prayer : in Ephesians the opening acts of 
praise and prayer swell into a principal part 
of the letter. After the introductory emo- 
tions, the writer’s purpose comes into view ; 
where his object is theological, we may look 
for some fundamental statement of principle 
at this point: see Rot 10 - 17 Coll 11 , etc. The 
specific truth thus asserted is expounded 
and vindicated as need may require ; and its 
exposition is followed up by moral and prac- 
tical exhortation. Details of personal news, 
messages, and greetings, with a final bene- 
diction, eloso the letter. Such is the order 
of the doctrinal Epistles — Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Colossians, and 2 Thessalonians. 
Vt'hcre, however, the writer’s main business is 
personal and practical, no such plan suggests 
itself : the explanations, discussions, or expos- 
tulations called for by the occasion naturally 
occupy the foreground, while directions of a 
more general bearing come in afterwards ; and 
theological passages occur hero and there, 
wherever the handling of the matter Btrikes 
upon the underlying principles of the Gospel. 
Such is the case with Philippians, and the two 
Epistles to the CorinthianB. 

The contents of the Epistles may ho 
arranged, therefore, under the following heads : 
personal, theological, ethical, administrative, 
and devotional. These constituent elements are 
combined with perfect freedom ; no strict line 
can be drawn between them. The proportion 
in which they are blended, and the prepon- 
derance of the one strain or the other, give to 
each letter its complexion. Romans is above 
all the theological Epistle ; 2 Corinthians, Phi- 
lippians, and Philemon are intensely personal ; 
in 1 Corinthians and the Pastorals the prac- 
tical and administrative interests predominate, 
with a large infusion of the ethical and doe 
trinal : in 1 Thessalonians the personal and 
ethical : in 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, and 
Ephesians doctrine and ethics are equally 
balanced, with a conspicuous development of 
the devotional vein in the last named ; Gala- 
tians is the host example of the union of the 
personal, theological, and moral in St. Paul's 
writings, the theological dominating the other 
two. 

The chapter- and verse-divisions — a modern 
invention of convenience — must bo ignored by 
the readerwho wishes to understand St. Paul’s 
Epistles ; the paragraphic arrangement of the 
Revised Version is preferable. Furnishing 
himself with a preliminary outline, and noting 
difficult expressions for later examination, he 
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should read each document right through and (a) 55-57, (5) 60-61, and Ql) about G7 (?64) 
allow it to make its complete impression, as A.n. 

he would treat a letter from a friend, return- 5. Course of Thought in the Epistles. The 
ing to the salient passages and critical points general course of St. Paul’s thought in the 
of the Epistle, in order to fasten upon his later part of his life is revealed by the 
mind its essential import. tenor and outstanding features of the several 

4 . Order and Connexion of the Epistles, groups of his letters. When the earliest of 
The accepted order of St. Paul’s letters has them was written, the Apostle was midway in 
prevailed from early times. Originally they his career, and had been a Christian believer 
formed a distinct volume (to which Hebrews and preacher for at least fourteen years ; his 
was attached), under the title of ‘The mind was ripe, his doctrine in all essentials 
Apostle,’ with the several letters headed, 1 To complete. The progress marked in the 
the Romans, ’ * To the Corinthians 1,’ and Epistles, while indicating certain changes 
so on. First came the nine letters addressed of inward experience and the growth in- 
to (seven) Churches, then the four to (three) evitable in an activ e mind, was principally 
friends — the two sections being arranged ir, due to the advance of the Apostle’s mis- 
the order of size and importance, not of time, sion, the development of his Churches and 

(а) The first four in the traditional succession the trials through which they passed. As 
form a coherent group, in which First and time goes on, his preoccupations become in- 
Second Corinthians and Romans followed con- creasingly those of the pastor and teacher, 
sccutively at intervals of a few months. The rather than the missionary and evangelist ; 
date of Galatians is disputed ; but it clearly compare 1 Tliessalonians at the beginning 
belongs in character and subject-matter to this with 1 Timothy at the end of the series of 
group, and is akin to Romans (56-57 A.n.). Epistles. His work as Gentile Apostle and 

(б) The next three, along with the little Church-founder was exposed to three chief 
note to Philemon, fall into a later group ; assaults- — the first of these proceeding from 
amongst these Colossians and Ephesians are Jewish Christians of Pharisaic temper, who 
synchronous and ‘twin’ Epistles, Philemon desired to subject all believers in Christ 
coming in as a private enclosure accompany- to the Law of Moses : the second from the 
ing the former. Philippian-; stands somewhat reaction of heathen idolatry and immorality 
apart, in character as in destination, from its upon Gentile converts. The second group of 
neighbours ; opinions differ as to whether it the Epistles marks the crisis of the former 
preceded or followed them. These four were struggle, which was decisive for St. Paul’s 
prison-letters — issued (Philippiaus certainly, authority, and gave shape to his characteristic 
the rest almost certainly) from Rome during the doctrines of Justification by faith and Redemp- 
years 60-61 of St. Paul’s first captivity there, tion through the cross; in Galatians we witness 

(c) 1 and 2 Thessalonians, separated only the climax, in Romans the practical conclu- 
by a few months, are the oldest of St. Paul's sion of this controversy. 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
extant writings, having been written shortly during the same period, illustrate most vividly 
after the Apostle’s mission in Thossalonica the dangers of relapse to paganism ; 1 Thes- 
(Acl7), while he was labouring at Corinth in salonians earlier, and Ephesians later, witness 
the latter period of his Second Missionary to the same effect. A more subtle type of 
Journey, probably during 50-51 A.n. (Ac 18). error betra) ed itself at Colossse, and reappears 

(rl) The three Pastoral Epistles presuppose in the evils denounced by the Pastorals of the 
St. Paul’s acquittal in Romo from the charges last group — viz. the perversion of Christian 
against which he had ‘appealed to Caesar ' at truth by Greek ‘philosophy’ (Col 2 4 . 7 ITim 
Festus’ tribunal (Ac 25), the extension of his 6 20 ), from which sprang the imposing Gnostic 
missionary course to a period which lay out- systems of the second century. This move- 
side the narrative of the Acts, his re-arrest ment had its source in the conception of the 
and approaching martyrdom in Rome (2 Tim), evil of matter and the consequent separation 
They are dated in the year 61, on the pre- of God from the finite world — an idea which 
sumption that the Apostle fell in the great precluded any real incarnation or atonement, 
Neronian persecution, or about 67 by those and perverted the whole ethics of Christianity, 
who think it likely that he escaped this storm, its working is seen already in the denial at 
and who recognise the lengthened course Corinth of bodily resurrection (1 Cor 15). The 
of ministry necessary to account for the new Gnostic tendency took sometimes an ascetic 
•complexion of the Pastoral Epistles, if brought (Col 2 2 °- 23 1 Tim 4 8 ' 5 ), sometimes an antinomian 
within his life-time. Their succession was ; turn (2 Tim 3 1-9 Titl 14 - 16 ) in morals. Some 
1 Timothy, Titus, 2 Timothy. Jewish ingredients entered into this amalgam, 

(c), (a), (5), (of) is therefore the historical which originated probably in the attempt to 
order of the four groups. Their composition assimilate the gospel to Essenic or Alexan- 
extended over some sixteen years: ( c ) 50-51, drian theosophy. As the Apostle’s doctrines 
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of Salvation were wrought out in the heat of 
the legalist controversy (Galatians, Romans), 
so the incipient Gnosticism ser\ ed, by contra- 
diction, to bring into relief his conception of 
the person of Christ and the nature of the 
Church, and to develop his ethical principles 
(Colossians. Ephesians, Philippines). 

The dangerous illness from which the Apo- 
stle suffered in the year fill, between the date 
of 1 and 2 Corinthians, formed a crisis in his 
life, and materially affected his views of the 
future. Previously he had written as one ex- 
pecting the Lord’s coming within the present 
generation (1 ThU^- 1 " 1 C or 7 lo^-), though 

guarding himself against positive assertion on 
the subject or fixing of the date (1 Tho 2 2Th 
2 !, etc.) ; from this time he anticipates his 
own death ; the parousia recedes into the back- 
ground, and a wider prospect opens out for the 
Church and for the progress of humanity (see 
2 Cor 1 9 fii-s Phil 1 -’i- 23 2 Tim 4 2 Epli2 7 1 Tim 
1 18 2 a 2 Tim 2 2 ). The influence o f Rome prob- 
ably counted for a good deal in tho direction 
of St. Paul’s thought and work. The memory 
of the impious emperor Caius Caligula (37- 
41 a.p.) and the popular Caesar- worship of 
Asia Minor supply a clue to the mystery of 
the Antichrist in 2Th2. On the other hand, 
St. Paul’s conception of the universal Church 
under the headship of Christ owed something 
of its breadth and grandeur to the spectacle 
of the world-empire unfolding before bis eyes. 
His mission was laid out on an imperial scale ; 
he planted his Churches at tho strategic points 
of Roman commerce and administration. Ry 
the time St. Paul (in tho words of 2Tim4“) 
had ‘ fought his fight ’ and * finished his course,’ 
he had carried the gospel through every land 
from Syria to Spain, and through every class 
of Gentile society from the slave to the em- 
peror. This outward progress was matched by 
the development of his doctrine. His spirit 
has penetrated to the depths of the mystery 
of Christ ; his inspired logic and force of char- 
acter have won for the gospel a decisive victory 
over the Jewish and the pagan reaction, and 
over the antagonism of philosophic thought. 
He sees himself the recognised ‘ herald 1 of 
Christ to the nations, the ‘ teacher of the Gen- 
tiles in faith and truth ’ (1 Tim 2') ; his teach- 
ing is embodied in a line of organised Churches 
extending through the empire. The perma- 
nence of the gospel and its propagation amongst 
mankind are guaranteed ; ‘ a pillar and ground’ 
are set up, on which ‘ tho truth ’ will stand for 
ever (l Tim.3 1 '). 

6. Characterisation of the Epistles. There 
is a crescendo and diminuendo of vigour and 
fulness of thought in the sequence of the four 
groups: r. the forenoon ; ir. the noontide ; III. 
tho afternoon ; iv. the evening Epistles. 

I. (a) 1 The.-SALON IANS • a ntissiwtary’s lellei 


to young converts, whom he had loft in the in- 
fancy of their faith ; full of tender recollection 
and solicitude; consoling, edifying, non-con- 
iroversial ; comparatively simple in style. Tts 
chief warning is against heathen impurity ( 4 1 -8 ). 
The one error corrected is due to a too eager 
expectation and narrow' \ iew of Christ’s Second 
Advent (4 13 -5 n j. The full 1 gospel ’ set forth 
in Romans is implied in 1 Th 4 1 1 o la . 

(6) 2 Til C3SAI.ON IANS deals with the con- 
tinued unsettlement of the Church in regard 
to the Second Advent (1 6-2 13), and the conse- 
quent neglect of secular labour (3 6-16). 

II. (a) 1 CORJXTHIAXS is the Epistle of the 
doctrine of the. Cross in application , and holds in 
the practical Bpherc a place similar to that of 
Romans in the theological. Its first part (chs. 
l-f>) arises out of disquieting new's received 
from Corinth (see l 11 .' 2 5 1 ); its second part 
from questions put to tho Apostle in a letter 
from the Church (chs. 7-1G). In the piercing 
light that shines from Calvary the manifold 
problems confronting the Apostle of tho Gen- 
tiles are surveyed ; Greek wisdom and Cor- 
inthian vice, church parlies and rival ministries, 
and disorders in worship, spiritual gifts and 
their use and abuse, great social questions such 
as marriage and slavery, lighter matters of diet 
and dress, the restoration of the body and the 
final state of the dead, are all discussed in -their 
hearing on the relationship of men to Christ 
and upon principles deduced from 1 the word 
of the cross’ (lit 2 2 ). This ‘word’ embraces 
the truths of the resurrection of Jesus along 
with His death (15 3 - 4 ) of the new life in the 
Spirit and the union of the believer with the 
dying'and exalted Saviour (1 30 2 12 ,3 10 G ln . etc.). 

(//) 2 CoRIXTniANS : St. Paul's apologia pro 
vita sua. Since 1 Corinthians much has hap- 
pened — ‘ fightings within, fears without ’: tho 
Apostle’s all but fatal sickness (l 9 4 7 -o s ), a 
revolt quelled with difficulty and followed by 
a revulsion of loyal feeling toward him (2"’- u 
7 2 ‘ ,l! )i changes in his plans bringing tho re- 
proach of vacillation (1 l-5-l«), f] 10 CO ming (o 
Corinth of Judman emissaries who disparaae 
him and set up as his rivals (31 10i 2 11 h' 2 - 1 "-). 
Chs. 1-7, addressed to tho reconciled majonly 
(see 2 1 '). are -St. Paul’s defence of his minh-h y 
before the Church ; chs. 10-13, the vindication 
of himself against his adversaries. The inter 
jected chs. 8. 9 urge a more liberal contribu- 
tion for Jerusalem : cp. 1 Cor 16. This letter 
best reveals St. Paul as a minister of Christ 
and a man amongst men — the wealth of his 
heart, the ascendency and fire of his genius, and 
the charm of his disposition. 

(r) Galatians is St. Paul’s vindication of 
the gospel against legalism. 1 Another gospel ’ 

( l c ) is being preached with seductive effect 
(3 1 ) in Galatia: the Jndaisers at Corinth as- 
sailed St. Paul's authority ; hero they impugn 
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his doctrine, by insisting on circumcision as 
essential to the full Christian status (3 1_1 a 3 < ■), 
thus seeking to bring Gentile believers under 
the Mosaic yoke and incorporate them in 
Judaism. The legalists appealed to the au- 
thority of St. Peter and the Jerusalem Church, 
from which (they asserted) St. Paul had re- 
ceived his knowledge of Christ. The Apostle 
exposes their statements by telling, in elis. 1 
and 2, how he received his commission from 
Jesus Christ, and had won from the mother- 
church the recognition of Gentile liberties. 
31— 512 ja the core of the EpLtle. demonstrat- 
ing the salvation of men by faith in Christ 
crucified only, and the subordinate and pre- 
paratory office of Mosaism. o 13 -h 1,J is an 
ethical homily addressed to the faults of the 
readers, and ti 11-18 a trenchant summary of 
tho letter. I11 historical interest and contro- 
versial power Galatians ranks first amongst 
the Epistles. 

(d) Romans is tho most abstract and ob- 
jective of the Epistles : the grand exposition of 
GotTs plan of miration far manhiiul. St. Paul 
will soon visit Rome, where I10 claims author- 
ity as Apostle to the Gentiles. In this 
Church, which has existed for some years, he 
has already a number of friends (l 3 >io-ij 
]5ia-2fl 10 l-lU). At this crisis of his work, it 
is well to deliver a full manifesto in face of 
the ‘ other gospel ’ with which lie has been in 
conflict ; he will thus best introduce himself 
at Rome, and counteract by anticipation the 
legalist propaganda. Clis. 1-8 unfold in posi- 
tive, systematic, and deliberate fashion ‘tire 
word of the cross,’ which Galatians ar- 
gued negatively and polemically, and which 
1 and 2 Corinthians have assumed and built 
upon. Chs. 9-11 discuss the difficulty raised 
by the repudiation of the gospel on the part 
of the Jewish people, who had a prior claim 
to it (l 16 ) — a distressing problem to the 
Apostle personally, and a \ cry serious objec- 
tion to his argument. Chs. 12 1-15 13 is a 
digest of Christian ethics, social and civil, 
based on the consecration of the body and 
the ‘ renewal of the mind ' under Christ’s all- 
embracing law of love. Tho rest of the letter 
is of personal and local interest. 

The above are ‘ the four evangelical Epistles,’ 
containing the heart and sum of the Apostle’s 
teaching. 

in. ( a ) Colossians, like Galatians, is con- 
troversial. This is the Epistle qt' the exaltation 
of Christ, whose headship of the Church is 
affirmed to rest upon His anterior headship 
over the created universe ( 1 The light 
understanding of Christ’s lordship in the 
realms of nature and grace, and of tho bound- 
less scope of His atonement (1 is-20 2 2,10). 
leaves no room for the ango’-mediations and 
ritual appliances by which the Colossian error- 


ists would have supplemented the Redeemer’s 
work : see p. xciii above, and Intro, to Colos- 
sians. In the ethical half of the letter (3 1—4 3 ), 
each duty is enforced by the lordship of Christ: 
family relationships are dwelt upon with an 
emphasis now in the Epistles (3 18 -1') : cp. 
p. xciii. 

(h) Philemon should be attached to Colos- 
sians. This exquisite little note — a specimen 
probably of many such — reveals St. Paul’s char- 
acter in private life. It appeals for the reception 
by his master of Oncsimus, a runaway slave now 
converted to Christ, ‘as a brother beloved.’ 

(c) El-llEsIANS is the Epistle of the glory of 
the Chiirrh. regarded as Christ’s body and His 
bride. Ephesians and Colossians are kindred 
in thought and language ; the former reads as 
the complement and continuation of the latter. 
Yet there is a marked difference of manner — 
Colossians being polemical, incisive, sometimes 
very abrupt and obscure ; Ephesians the most 
calm, expansive, and diffuse of St. Paul’s 
writings. He has dismissed the Colossian 
error from his mind, and gives himself up to 
the train of meditation on the glory of Christ 
and the Church which the controversy has 
occasioned. In richness of ethical and hor- 
tatory matter (4 t-C -°), transfused with theo- 
logical thought, Ephesians resembles Romans, 
to which Colossians and Ephesians stand next 
in point of doctrinal importance. 

(cl) Philippi ans is, above all, the Epistle of 
heart-felloirshiji. Its simplicity and discursive 
freedom remind us of 1 Thessalonians. As 
2 Corinthians discloses the loftiness of the 
writer’s character and the supernatural powers 
of the ministry, Philippians reveals the depths 
of liis inner faith and communion with Christ. 
It supplies essential matter for the Apostle’s 
biography. 2 5 ' 11 is a passage of surpassing 
theological interest. This is the most serene 
and beautiful of St. Paul’s writings. 

iv. The three Pastorals are letters on 
Church discipline. In 1 Timotiiy and Titus 
the Apostle’s delegates, at Ephesus and in 
Crete, are instructed about the appointment 
ol elders (or bishops) and deacons, the stress 
being laid on qualifications of character. They 
are exhorted as to their own conduct in the 
ministry, especially in face of the heretical 
and vicious teaching now coming into vogue. 
The like admonitions, mingled with personal 
reminiscences and forebodings of the writer’s 
death, occupy 2 TiMOinY — St. Paul's ‘swan 
song.’ These are conservative and valedic- 
tory Epistles : ‘ guard the good deposit,’ 

1 speak the things that become the sound 
doctrine,’ are their watchwords. 

7. Summary of Doctrine. The Godhead. 
* To us there is one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things and we for Him ’ (1 Cor8 8 ). 
This ‘ one God ’ is known as ‘ The Father of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ* — ours through Him; 
there is ‘ ouo mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a 
ransom for all' (ITiniS 5 !*). Christ appears 
by the Father’s side as the ‘one Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom are all things and we 
through Him ’ (1 Cor 8'*). In Him, ‘ the Son 
of God's love,’ ‘dwells all the fuluess of the 
Godhead' (Coll 13 2 9 ); in Him, since He 
4 came in the likeness of men,’ a complete and 
sinless humanity is realised (Gal 4 3 Phil 2 7 . s , 
etc.). The interests and destinies of mankind 
are lodged with Him, for salvation and for 
judgment (Ro5 21 2 Coro 10 , etc.). In the end 
‘ every knee shall bow ’ to Him ; Christ will 
then 1 deliver up the kingdom to God even 
the Father.’ and 1 the Son Himself will bo 
subject to Him that subjected all things unto 
Him, that God may be all in all 1 (Phil 2 10 . 11 
1 Cor 15- 4 ‘- s ). The divine Lordship of Christ 
does not impair, but vindicates, the unity of 
the Godhead. This is equally true of the 
Deity of the Hoty Spirit, whom the Apostle 
associates with the Father and the Son in the 
benediction of 2 Cor 1 3 11 and elsewhere. • The 
Spirit ’ is God dwelling and working in the 
soul and in the Church (1 Cor 2 11 3 10 0 19 Ro 
8- 11 Gal 4° Eph2 21 , etc.). He comes to men 
as the 1 Spirit of God’s Son.’ and is the witness 
of their ■ adoption ’ in Christ, tlio ‘ earnest of 
their inheritance,’ the agent of their sanctifica- 
tion. the importer of all gifts and powers of 
grace (Ro 8 14 ' 17 Gal 5 ^ 2 Cor 1 21 - 22 Eph 1 13 . 11 
lTh4 7 . 8 ICorl’i 1 ; 11 , etc.). As the Holy 
Spirit wrought in the resurrection of 
Jesus, He will be the means of 1 quickening 
the mortal bodies’ of those in whom He dwells 
(RoS 0-11 ). Grace — ’the grace of God,' ‘of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ — is the conspicuous 
attribute of the Godhead in Christianity. 

S 'in and Redemption. Except ‘ the one man 
Jesus Christ,’ who is God's ‘own Sou,’ ‘all 
have sinned and are destitute of the glory of 
God ’ (Ro3 23 8 3 ). The sin of mankind, call- 
ing forth 1 God’s wrath,’ has brought both 
Gentiles and Jews to their present shameful 
and guilty state (Ro 1 18 -3 20 ); it is ‘laying up 
in store ’ for the impenitent a dreadful retribu- 
tion (Ro 2 3 1 Th 1 *°, etc.). From Adam down- 
wards our race has been in bondage under 
•the law of sin and death’ (RoS 12-14 7 23 . 21 
8-). The law of Moses, which expressed in 
a more definite and imperative form the 
universal law of God engraved on the human 
conscience (Ro 2 1 l_1,i 12 5 13 ), has served to 
provoke and aggravate, rather than to prevent, 
transgression (Ro3 13 7 1 Gal3 19 , etc.). In 
the fulness of time, when the law had done 
its work. ‘ Christ redeemed us from its curse ’; 

‘ He was made sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might become God’s righteousness in 


Him’ (Gal 3 13 2Cor5 21 ). Our Lord in ‘the 
death of the cross’ submitted on His brethren’s 
behalf to the judicial consequence of human 
sin, meeting in its course that holy ‘ wrath ’ 
which deals out death to transgressors. So 
dying ‘ one for all,' Ho offered ‘ a propitiatory 
sacrifice in His blood ’ and effected ‘ recon- 
ciliation (atonement)’ for mankind — a fact 
certified by His resurrection (Ro 3 22 -'-° 4 21 
58-11 2Cor5 18 » 1 ' 1 ). Faith in Him who thus 
1 died and rose again ’ for us, makes the indi- 
vidual man participator in the common saha- 
tion and brings * peace with God ’ (Ro 3 2J . 
5 J > 2 Eph2 13 ’ 18 , etc.); faith is the trustful and 
submissive hand of the sinner meeting God’s 
outstretched hand of grace in Christ. The act 
of God in saving ‘ him who is of faith in 
•Jesus.’ St. Paul speaks of as ‘justification.’ 
By this ho means not merely the (negative) 
forgiving of past sins, but the (positive) giving 
to the sinner of the status of a righteous man 
(Roo 13-17 ), who is for Christ’s "sake counted 
for and treated as righteous, his past sin 
being regarded as though it had not been 
(Ro4 3 ‘ 8 5 3 2 Coro 21 Col2 1J ), and is set there- 
by in the way of becoming righteous in life and 
conduct (Ro G *• 18 8 4 ). Hence justification im- 
plies ‘adoption,’ the receiving of the alien into 
the divine household, his endowment with ‘ the 
Spirit of God’s Son,’ and his investiture with 
the inheritance of God’s children (Ro 8 1S - lf > a1 - 31 
Gal4 4 ' 7 Ephl“). In view of Christ’s ‘ propiti- 
ation,’ this restitution of the sinner is not 
merely an act of love on God’s part : He i-, 

‘ just ’ though He 1 justifies the ungodly ’ (Ro 
320 4 5 ), and His action is legal in the highest 
sense (Ro3-‘- 31 ). The ‘redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus ’ includes with the soul the boilv. 
won also for God by the price of His blood 
(ICorG 20 ); of its recovery from the gra\e. 
completing man’s salvation, the resurrection 
of Jesus gives pledge (Ro 3 24 8 ia - 23 Eph 1 7 > 11 
I Cor 1 5 23 > 45 - 57 1 Th 4 14 2 Tim 1 10 , etc.). 

The New Life in Christ. ‘Justification’ 
through faith in the death of Christ leads 
to ‘ sanctification ’ by union with the living 
Christ (RoG 1 ' 11 ). All believers in Christ are 
1 saints ’ (1 Cor 1 2 G 11 , etc.), however defectin' 
their saintship; they were consecrated to God 
in the act of saving faith (Ro G 18 > 22 ), and regard 
themselves as no longer ‘their own’ (It ’or 
C 19 ’ 20 )- They practically ‘live to God,’ in so 
far as faith identifies them with Christ ; they 
‘ have coalesced with Him by the likeness ' 
first ‘ of His death ’ and then ‘ of His resur- 
rection* (R06 4 - 11 Col 3 H etc.). All human 
relations and earthly events arc transformed 
for the man who is ‘in Christ Jesus ’ (2 (’or 
he ‘knows no one 1 merely 1 after the 
flesh/ for he is a man of the Spirit, 1 renewed 
in the spirit of his mind’ (Eph 4 »*,»), and 
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carries spiritual cal imalcs ;in<l aims into every- property. Each Christian must ‘look on the 
thing (Ro 8 0 GalS* 8 , etc.). ‘The law of things of others’ and ‘by love ser\e’ his 
Christ,' summed up in the two commands of brethren ; no feeblest limb of the body of 
love to God and man, rules his whole con- Christ is without its use (Epli 4 7 . 16 . 2S Galo 13 
duct (Ro5 s 12 9 , etc.). Impurity is shunned Pliil 2 15 1 Cor 1 2 1 1 '•). Christ, who ‘ einjitied 
as a defilement of 1 the temple of God’ and Himself ’ and ‘humbled Himself unto death’ 
an outrage upon the Holy Spirit (1 Curb 19 for His brethren’s sake, is the Christian model 
lTh4 a ); lying is impossible amongst those (Ho 14 3 Phil 2 s -®). The various ‘ ministries ’ 
who are ‘ members one of another ' (EphJ 25 ) ; with their specific 1 gifts of grace ’ ( [charisma ), 
unkindness contradicts the example of Christ’s exist for the common benefit, and must be 
self-sacrifice (Eph 4 31 -5 2 ) : these are examples controlled for this end by the spirit of love 
of the ethical logic of ‘ the word of the cross.’ (1 Cor 12 ‘-Id 40 ) ; their object is to furnish and 
The obligations of the family and the state enable ‘the saints’ for their ‘work of ministry,’ 
are not destroyed for the Christian, but and to promote a mutual edification through 
assume a deeper meaning and a new sanctity, the entire fabric of the Church (Eph4 llla ). 
Even his eating and drinking are done to the Hence it is character and soundness of faith, 
glory of God (ICorlO 31 Cold 17 , etc.). ‘All not ability, for whieh St. Paul is supremely 
things’ become his servants and* work together anxious in his instructions to Timothy and 
for his good’ (1 Cor 2 21-23 lto8 28 , etc.). Eor Titus about appointments to Church-office, 
himself, his supreme desire is to be ‘ sanctified Christian teachers and pastors ‘ have no lord- 
completely’ (lTh5 23 ), to be ‘conformed’ — in ship over the faith’ of the flock; they must 
spirit now, in body hereafter — > to the image ‘ commend themselves to every conscience of 
of God’s Son ’ (Ro 8 23 Phil 3 9-21 ) ; for others, men in the sight of God ’ (1 Cor 10 15 2 Cor 1 23 
that they may be saved from sin and finally 4 2 2 Tim 2 15 ). At Christ’s tribunal they will 
‘presented perfect in Christ’ (RolO 1 Coll 28 ‘give account,’ as being His ‘servants and 
2 Tim 2 10 , etc.). Thus his entire being is ‘rooted stewards of the mysteries of God’ (1 Cor 4 1-4 
and built up,' and wrapped up, ‘ in Christ,’ the 2 Coro 9 ). Fidelity to Christ, possession of 
Head and Soul of redeemed humanity (Ga^ 20 His ‘mind,’ and a love for men that dictates 
Col 2 °> 7 3 11 Eph 4 10 1 Cor 8 9 11 3 , etc.). unlimited self-denial, distinguish the goBpel 

minister (1 Cor 2-4, 9, 2 Cor 12 15 Ro 1 14 > 15 9 3 ). 

The Church. The Christian redemption is The Apostle lays stress upon the ordinances 
as truly social as personal ; Christ 1 lo\ ed me of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper in respect 
and gave Himself up for me ' ; He also ‘ loved both of their doctrinal significance and their 
the Church and gave Himself up for her’ covenantal force (Ro6 3 > 4 1 CorlO 16 ' 22 1 1 23-3*), 
(Gal 2 20 Eph 5 25 ). ‘The saints and faithful while he attaches small importance to his per- 
brethren’ addressed in the Epistles belong, all sonal administration of them (1 Corl 18 > 17 ). 
of them, to the Christian community and owe 

allegiance to it(GalG 2 Eph 5 81 lCorl2 12-27 . The Kingdom of God, and the Consummation. 
etc.) ; they were ‘ called into the fellowship of The thought of ‘ the kingdom of God and of 
God’s Son, Jesus Christ our Lord ' (1 Cor 1 10 ). Chr ist ' retires in the Epistles somewhat behind 
In earlier letters we read of this or that local that of ‘ the Church,’ but it was never dis- 
Cliurcli, or ‘ churches of God.’ Gradually the placed in the Apostle’s mind. He took over 
idea of ‘ the Church,’ as the ‘ body of Christ ’ the Old Testament Messianic conception of 
and ‘ habitation of God in the Spirit,’ which ‘ the kingdom,’ as it was transformed by Jesus, 
embraces the particular Churches and consists The Church consists of the ‘ citizens ’ of God’s 
of all without distinction who ‘hold fast the kingdom (Eph 2 19 Pkil3 20 ); ‘the kingdom’ 
Head,’ grows upon St. Paul's mind (Gal.’) 23 ' 28 embraces the entire order of things determined 
Col3 u ); we see it completely formed in by the will of God in Christ, including the 
Ephesians (2 2 i 22 ) and the Pastorals (1 Tim 3 16 natural and secular provinces of life, which 
2Tim2 20 ). The Church is necessary to Christ are bound up with the economy of grace (Ro 
as the body to tho head; in Eph 1 23 she is 13 1-5 Col 3 "-I 1 1 Tim 4 3-5 G 15 ). Creation and 
called His ‘ fulness ’ or ‘ complement ’ ; Ho redemption are parts of one scheme, and Christ 
‘ cherishes ' her, as the husband does his spouse is their unifying principle (Col 1 1MS ). 
(EphS 23 " 32 ). The Church is no mere temporal, The history of God’s kingdom pursues a 
provisional institute; through ‘all tho genera- hidden ‘purpose of the ages,’ conceived in His 
tions of the age of tho ages ’ she shares the prescient wisdom and executed according to 
glory of Christ, and will appear in her splendour ‘ the good pleasure of His will,’ which centres 
of holiness at the Lord’s coming (Eph 3 21 5 27 ). in the mission of Christ and is revealed by the 
‘Our gathering together unto Him,’ in the preaching of the gospel to mankind (Ro 16 25 ' 27 
perfected fellowship of the redeemed, is the Eph 3 2-11 2 Tim 1 9 > W , etc.). The throne of this 
goal of Christian hope (2T112 1 , etc.). kingdom is ‘the heart’ (RolO 10 2Cof4° Col 

The grace given to individuals is corporate 3 10 ) ; its power is that of 1 the Spirit ’ ; its 
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wealth lies in 1 righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost’ (1 Cor'd 4 4 20 Roll 17 ). 
It is destined, however, to dominate all mun- 
dane affairs (1 Cord 21 .-” li 2 15 2: ’), and to 
liberate nature along with ' the children of 
God’ ‘from the bondage of corruption’ (lto 
g 19-23) The Satauie powers regnant in 
heathenism, and all evil men, are the enemies 
of God and of Christ (Ephti w-w ICorlO 20 ' 22 , 
etc.) ; these constitute, in alliance, a ‘dominion 
of darkness ’ warring against ‘ the kingdom of 
the Son of God’s love’ (Coll 13 ); they are 
doomed to an utter overthrow. ‘ Deatii, the 
last ’ of Christ’s foes, is in course of abolition 
(1 Cor 1 .') 2 «. 14 -5" 2 Tim 1 ln ). 

The Apostle oftenest speaks of ‘ the king- 
dom of God ’ in the light of its future con- 
summation, as matter of hope and * inheritance ’ 
(2Thl® ICorG 9 , etc.). ‘The fashion of this 
world is passing ’ (1 Cor 7 20 31 ) ; at ‘ the revela- 
tion,’ or ‘coming of our Lord Jesus 

Christ,’ it will vanish (ICorl 7 2 Coro 1 1 Th 
3 13 2 Tli'2 1 , etc.). God’s kingdom will then 
come in its ‘glory’ (1 Th2 12 ) — the manifested 
‘glory of God’ streaming through the world 
(Roti 2 Tit2 13 ). and centring in the person of 
the enthroned Christ (Phil 2 11 2Th2M* 1 Tim 
G 14 ). But there are those to whom Christ’s 
•appearing’ will bring shame and ruin (ITh 
5 2 > 3 2 Th 2 a-1 °) ; for He conics the second 
time as Judge. ‘All must be manifested 
before Christ’s tribunal,’ where doom will be 
pronounced on 1 the works of darkness ’ (1 Cor 
4® 2 Coro 10 Ro 2 10 ). 1 The day of the Lord ’ 

to the impenitent is ‘a day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God’ 
(Ro2 j, o, s, 0 ). The risen saints, approved at 
His coming, will be ‘conformed’ to Christ’s 
‘body of glory’ (Phil 3 21 Cold 1-4 ICorlo 49 ). 
Por Christians living in the flesh at His return 
the Apostle anticipates a transformation, with- 
out dissolution, of the ‘ earthy ’ into the 
‘ heavenly ’ or ‘ spiritual body ’ ; they will 
‘ put on ’ the latter ' over ’ the former, so that 
‘ the mortal ’ part of them will bo ‘ swallowed 
up of life’ (l Cor 15 j1 ' 55 2 Coro 1-1 1 Th 1 i>4 ~). 
In Christ's resurrection the Apostle sees the 
‘ firstfruits ’ of the glory destined for ‘those 
who are Christ’s at His coming’ (1 Cor 15 ' M - 23 
2 Cor 4 10-14 2 Tim 2 u > 12 ) — ‘a weight of glory’ 
irradiating all created nature, with which their 
severest tribulations ‘ are not worthy to be 
compared’ (Ro8 17-21 ). Meanwhile, the saints 
‘ dying in the Lord ’ pass away to be ‘ with 
Christ,’ in a state ‘very far better’ than their 
present toil and warfare (Phil l 21 - 23 2 Coro’’). 
* God, all things in all,’ is the goal to which 
creation and redemption move (1 Cor lb 2 ”). 

8. Authenticity and Integrity of the Epistles. 
The Pauline authorship of Romans, 1 and 2 


Corinthians, and Galatians has never been 
denied, except by a few eccentric scholars. 
1 Thcssalonians, Philippians, and Philemon 
are added to the list of hoinulogiimem, as docu- 
ments which, though questioned for a while 
during the last century, have vindicated their 
genuineness by the clearness with which they 
reflect the personality of the Apostle. The 
other six are still counted as avtilegomeiia — 
Colossians being the least disputed of them, 
the tlmee Pastorals the most, while 2 Thes- 
salonians is held in considerable suspicion, and 
Ephesians in still more. Adverse critics re- 
cognise a Pauline nucleus in the personal data 
of Titus and 2 Timothy. Some regard Colos- 
sians and 2 Thcssalonians — perhaps 1 Timothy 
— as Pauline in basis, but interpolated. Ephe- 
sians must be treated as genuine or pseudonv 
mous in its entirety. A good and sufficient 
defence can be made for St. Paul’s full 
authorship in each case : see the several 
Introductions. 

Where Pauline authenticity is maintained, 
the lin'd y of some Epistles is called in question. 
The difference in tone between 10 1 -13 10 and 
the rest of 2 Corinthians leads some able in- 
terpreters to regard this section as imported 
from another Epistle of Paul to Corinth — pos- 
sibly the lost ‘letter’ of 2 3 - 4 and 7 d . 2 Cor 
15 1 *-7 1 , again, is a paragraph that fits badly 
into its context, and that Beems suitable to the 
earlier letter alluded to in ICorS 9 . It has 
been asked, moreover, whether the long chain 
of greetings found in RolC may not have 
been attached to a copy of this Letter, or of 
the principal parts of it, sent to some other 
Church than Rome — say to that of Ephesus, 
where the Apostle had laboured for three 
years. The triple ending of this Epistle (in 
15 33 16 29 and 16 23-27 ), and the absence of the 
words ‘in Rome' (l 7 ) from certain ancient 
copies, decidedly suggest the hypothesis of a 
manifold destination : see Intro, to Ro. 

It is to be noted that the most important of 
the thirteen Letters are the most certain h 
authentic. Whatever else may be denied, no 
one can reasonably doubt that there was such 
a man as Paul the Apostle of Christ Jesus, 
who w'rote letters that are in our hands to 
Christian societies in Asia Minor, Corinth, and 
Rome, within thirty years of his Master's 
death. This is an historical fact of immense 
importance ; for these Epistles contain all the 
vital truths of Christianity, and exhibit them 
as living and transforming powers in society. 
These documents presuppose the person and 
teaching, the death and resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus. Without the Christ of the 
I-’our Gospels, the Paul of the Epistles is 
unintelligible. 
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.-'The central subject of the Bible is God. 
(jThe Book opens with an account of His crea- 
tion of the heavens and the earth (Gn 1 2 ), and 
concludes with a description of the 1 new 
heavens and earth’ (Rev 21) — the ideal to 
which creation is moving, and wherein God 
Himself shall be the immediate source of 
illumination and the object of worship/ ' 
(Throughout the Bible God is referred to 
as almighty, all-wise, all-holy, the eternal 
creator, sustainer, and moral governor of the 
universe. He is represented as entering into 
special relations with his highest creature, 
man, who is created in His image, after His 
likeness (Gnl 2U i 2 “), to be His vicegerent upon 
earth (Gn 1 2tf - 28 ), and to increase in sympathy 
and fellowship with Himself. Man has, 
however, abused His highest gift of free-will, 
and so introduced sin into the world, a blot 
upon the fair creation, and a hereditary taint 
upon his own stock. Henceforth God’s rela- 
tion to man is changed. The glad love of 
pure beneficence becomes the wistful love of 
redemptive purpose. And in due time is 
chosen out for specially intimate relations with 
God, a single tribe — the 1 seed of Abraham.’ 
Israel is • elected,’ i.e. chosen out for special 
privilege and guidance, not from any motives 
of favouritism, but in order that he may be 
tho vehicle of blessing to all mankind. To 
Israel — and through Israel to all men — is given 
an even deeper and clearer revelation of the cha- 
racter and will of God — that revelation which 
we see running through all the Old Testament, 
and reaching its climax in Jesus Christ ^-bp. 
Heb 1 1-5 f . Different misconceptions are succes- 
sively purged away as opportunity occurs. At 
Sinai any lingering taint of idolatry and crude 
anthropomorphism is purged by the revelation 
of the ten commandments, and the natural 
tendency to irreverent, easy-going approach 
to the Almighty is met by the elaborate system 
of strict ceremonial. The prophets of the 
eighth century n.c. point out the futility of 
ceremonial reformation apart from righteous- 
ness of character, and go far towards removing 
the still-prevailing misconceptions by which 
the Lobd was regarded as the tribal God of 
Israel, pledged to protect and support them, 
irrespective of their deserts. The Lord is 
'exalted in judgment’ (Isa5 le ), and no re- 
specter of persons. Special closeness involves 
special responsibility (Am3 2 ). Side by side 
with this comes a universalising tendency, a 
growing realisation of the one God’s equal rule 


and care of all mankind (Am 9 7 Isa 2 2 > 8 19 18 " 25 ), 
which finds strong emphasis in some of the 
later Psalms (cp. e.g. Pss96, 100, 117), and in 
the book of Jonah. 

Meanwhile the discipline of suffering and 
perplexity, which had its effect upon the 
Hebrew people throughout their history\but 
most markedly during the Babylonian exile, 
purified and spiritualised the conception of the 
meaning of religion and of life ; carried forward 
the thoughts of the faithful more and more 
wistfully to a future life, in which righteous- 
ness should be vindicated and the balance of 
happiness redressed ; and while it brought home 
to them the weakness and impurity of human 
nature, intensified the desire for personal holi- 
ness and communion with God ; and, finally, 
gave occasion for the portrayal of tho ‘ Suffer- 
ing Servant of the Lord ’ (Isa 41-53) gather- 
ing up into Himself at once human penitence 
and divine redemption — that most wonderful 
figure in all the Old Testament, which is 
strikingly typical of the central Figure of the 
Now Testament. 

The statements about God in Holy Scrip 
ture are uttered with an air of authority, 
dogmatically ; not as the result of a long chain 
of reasoning: ‘The Lord said’ this — ‘did’ 
that — or more emphatically, in the form of a 
message, * Thus saith the Lord.’ The teaching 
of the Bible is not the result of deductive or 
inductive reasoning. No direct arguments are 
adduced to prove the existence of God — that 
is assumed throughout. I^His attributes may 
be the subject of argument; His existence, 
never. His justice, His wisdom, His power 
may be momentarily obscured by the mystery 
of evil in the world — as in the book of Job.'’- 
Incidentally we may get arguments dealing-' 
with the nature of the Deity, as e.g. the inter- 
esting a fortiori argument from creature to 
Creator in Ps 94, ‘ He that made the eye, 
shall he not see V ’ etc., which logically carried 
out becomes an inference of Personality in 
God from man’s pex-sonality — there are argu- 
ments such as these either stated or suggested 
in Holy Scripture, but the existence of God 
never comes within their scope. It lies behind 
all else ; it is the fundamental conception in 
the light of which all else is viewed. Not 
only in the Pentateuch and the Prophets and 
the Psalms, but in the historical narratives — 
in the brief and apparently barren records of 
the accession, regnal years, and death of the 
various kings, it is made clear that God’s Hand 
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is at work throughout guiding tho course of 
events, and that lie is the ever-present Judge 
by whom the actions of Icing and subject alike 
are weighed. Even in tho book of Esther, in 
which the divine Name never once occurs, no 
doubt is left upon the mind as to the provi- 
dential overruling of events both great and 
small. Na)', in those books which are least 
formally theological — Job, Proverbs, and Ec- 
clesiastes, the works of the ‘wise men,’ the 
humanists or philosophers of Israel — the 
thought of God is present from first to last. 
They do not grope and search after Him like 
the great pagan thinkers. They set out, not 
to discov er. but to recognise Him : to learn 
from His dealing with nature and human 
nature more about that divine Personality 
who is the primary presupposition of all their 
system, and with whom their heart holds 
sacred communion even while the intellect 
stands baffled before the insoluble problems 
involved in His permission of evil in the world 
He rules. 

The Bible, as we have said, does not offer 
arguments to prove the existence of the Deity, 
but it offers something which is far more 
valuable to most of us than any abstract proof. 
It gives us a concrete, experimental, descrip- 
tit e theology. It shows us a picture of the 
world with God at work in it, which the 
devout, appreciative soul instinctively recog- 
nises as true. It offers us, largely in the 
concrete form of narrative and history, a 
theory of the universe which, rightly under- 
stood, is found to meet the demands of hearts 
and minds alike : revealing a God whose 
character is such and whose relation to man is 
such that in Him both our needs and our 
aspirations find satisfaction. At the same 
time it incidentally provides a theory of 
human nature (see especially On 1-3) that 
affords the only satisfactory key to the raison 
d’etre of those needs and aspirations — tho 
explanation of man’s actual littleness aud his 
potential greatness. 

We will consider first the message of the 
Bible to man's heart, and then its message to 
his understanding. 

The needs and aspirations of heart and 
spirit can only be satisfied by personal com- 
munion with the Deity, such as the Psalter so 
wonderfully delineates (see especially Psslti, 
17, 03, 73), a communion which attains its 
fullest expression in the religion of the New 
Testament. 

This heart-knowledge is after all. to each 
individual who has it, the most direct form of 
evidence for tho existence of God — the per- 
gonal intercourse with Him of our personal 
spirit — the communion in virtue of which we 
can say, 1 1 know that there is a God because 
1 know Him. I experience in prayer and 


sacrament and meditation a conviction of His 
reality and His presence which is quito as 
real to me as is the conviction that those things 
exist which I can touch and see. This convic- 
tion is clearest and strongest when I am at 
iny best, and I attribute all that is beat and 
highest in my character to such communion, 
as thousands have done before me.’ 

This is the kind of ‘knowledge of God’ 
that cries aloud to us from the Psalms and 
Prophecies, and underlies the other writings 
of the Old Testament. And the perfection of 
this communion is to be found in Jesus Christ, 
as portrayed for us in the Synoptic Gospels 
(Lk 10'-- ; cp. Mkl3 32 ), but especially in St. 
John (5 19 *- 1 0 ls » 30 UH, etc.), and reaches its 
climax in the great high-priestly prayer of 
Jnt7. After our Lord's Ascension and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, it takes the form, 
for Christ's members, of a fellowship with 
the blessed Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (iCorlS 14 ; cp. lJnl 3 ). 

Being, however, in one sense, a purely per- 
sonal and indi\ idual matter, this sense of 
communion is commonly thought to be too 
subjective to be adduced as an argument for 
the existence of God. It is always open to 
an objector to say, ‘You assert that you 
have this feeling ; I am willing to admit 
your sincerity, but you may be the victim of 
illusion. All I can say is that I have no such 
feeling myself.’ To such an assertion it seems 
perhaps inadequate to reply, 1 If you will but 
assume first provisionally (as we have to 
assume many things in practical life) that 
existence which you cannot demonstrate, and 
then act upon the assumption, conviction will 
come with experience.’ Yet such a reply may 
be enforced and corroborated with all the 
weight of more than nineteen centuries of 
personal experience. Generation after genera 
tion of martyrs and saints have testified in the 
strongest possible manner to their conviction 
that 4 God is, and is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him’ (Heb 1 1 6 ), and have 
been ready to seal the conviction with then- 
life’s blood. 

That such evidence is not without scientific 
value, is very strongly argued by no less i 
scientist than the late G. J. Romanes, who 
speaks of those who would ignore it as untrue 
to the principles of an impartial Agiiostiiism 
Still it fails to appeal to a large class id 
enquirers, who look for a more definitely in- 
tellectual proof and one less intimately as-o 
ciatcd with personal feeling and emotion. 

There are such arguments for the being and 
character of God, and sonic of them have conic 
down to us from very ancient times. It may 
be admitted that they do not — either singly el- 
even in combination — amount to demonstra- 
tive proof ; yet they form, as we shall see, a 
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very strong presumption in favour of belief in 
just such a God as the Bible claims to reveal. 

We will now briefly sketch tho more im- 
portant of these types of argument, and then 
we may be better able to estimate the extent 
to which the Biblical revelation corresponds 
to, and completes, man's intellectual search 
after God. We must remember, however, at 
the outset that these traditional arguments are 
not the originating cause of man's belief, even 
where belief is found outside the influence of 
revelation, rather, they represent an intel- 
lectual analysis or justification of a belief 
already existing. As far back as Cicero in the 
first century n.c., or even earlier, pagan 
thinkers hail observed that religion in some 
form or other is a universal trait in human 
nature. And though in modern days apparent 
exceptions of ‘ atheistical tribes ’ have been 
adduced to provo the contrary, the trend of 
anthropological science may be said on the 
whole to support the judgment of antiquity. 
There may indeed bo savages (though the 
point has not been proved) among whom no 
definite trace of religious observance can be 
discerned ; but are they normal representa- 
tives even of undeveloped humanity ? Is 
there no such thing as degradation '? And 
have not even these poor savages some vestige 
at least of the religious faculty ? for that is 
all our argument really requires. Tho world- 
wide progress of Christian missions to the 
heathen seems to testify quite triumphantly 
that no race or tribe of men. however degraded 
and apparently atheistic, lacks that spark of 
religious capacity which may be fanned and 
fed into a mighty flame. 

Granted, then, that tho religious faculty is 
practically universal among mankind, what is 
the significance of this fact ? From ancient 
times it has been regarded as an argument — 
often (wrongly) as a proof — that God exists. 
It is called the argument ‘ from tho general 
consent of mankind in Latin, anjumentum e 
consensu gentium. The whole world, it is urged, 
must surely be right — secants judical orbis 
terrarum. 

Of a truth it is exceedingly unlikely, if (as 
we must presume) the world is rational, that 
a phenomenon so universal as religion, so inti- 
mately and intricately interwoven with the 
central facts of human life and progress, should 
be founded on illusion. But the outward ex- 
pression of the relig'ous principle in different 
ages and climes exhibits so much variety, in- 
consistency, and vagueness, that wc ought not 
perhaps to speak of this argument (at least in 
this, its broader and vaguer form) as directly 
evidencing the existence and character of God. 
What it really amounts to is, as has been well 
said , 1 an evidence that there are evidences.’ If 
the religious instinct is observed to be practi- 


cally universal, it will be worth while to see 
whether it is not essential to human nature. 
And this quest loads us to the formal argu- 
ments for God’s existence. Tho grounds of 
this religious instinct will be found to lie partly 
in man's relation to the external world, partly 
in the constitution of human nature itself. 

The consideration of the external world 
around him. even in its broadest aspect, leads 
man up to the thought of an Eternal Cause ; 
the study of its phenomena in detail with its 
marvellous intricacy of harmonious interaction 
produces the impression of design, and leads 
to the thought of a Designer — i.e. of an Eternal 
Cause that is intelligent and free. Beflexion 
on his own consciousness and the fact that the 
external world corresponds in a mysterious 
way to his own thought leads to the idea of a 
primal and Universal Consciousness embracing 
all reality and forming, as it were, a meeting- 
place between Thought and Things. Lastly, 
his own moral nature — conscience, with its au- 
thoritative voice, clearly' distinguishable from 
mere wish, taste, desire, and self-interest — 
speaks to him of a Universal Lawgiver, supreme 
and perfect, to whom alone the ‘categorical 
imperative ’ of the inner monitor can be ade- 
quately referred. The Eternal Cause is thus 
found to be endowed with all the attributes 
characteristic of personality as seen in man. 

Of the first of these arguments little further 
need be said. Man finds in himself a principle 
of causality' in the light of which he interprets 
the external world. He cannot help regarding 
the succession of phenomena which he observes 
as effects — attributing each, to some cause. 
When he examines that again he discovers it 
to be no true or absolute cause, but itself the 
effect of something further back, and so on. 
He finds in himself the nearest approach to a 
r era causa: yet he would recognise the ab- 
surdity' of calling himself self-caused. And 
the mind cannot rest in an endless chain of 
cause-effects. There must be, it feels, if you 
go far enough back, a real Cause, akin, in some 
way, to man’s own power of origination, yet 
transcending it — a cause that owns no cause — 
no source of being — but itself. And to this 
Eternal Cause all things, including man him- 
self, must be ultimately referable. 

Tho third argument, again, in favour of a 
Universal Consciousness, which has several 
different forms, is too abstruse for the ordinary 
reader, requiring for its appreciation some 
degree of metaphysical training. The second 
and the fourth — the • Design ’ and 1 Conscience ’ 
arguments — demand a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment here, being specially important in view of 
the light thrown on them by recent scientific 
theory. 

The Design-argument is perhaps the most 
ancient and the most popular of all. It is 
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never actually formulated in the Bible, for the 
Bible, as we have seen, never treats God's ex- 
istence as the subject of argument. But its 
basis, the marvellous harmony of the created 
world, is the theme of more than one of the 
Psalms (cp. c.g. Pss 19, 1 04, 147, 148) ; and St. 
Paul comes very near to stating the argument 
in so many words, when he says (Bo 1 20 ) in 
depreciation of pagan superstitions and immor- 
ality, that the * everlasting power and divinity ’ 
of the Creator are clearly discernible from His 
works. 

Granted that the very existence of the world 
implies an Eternal Cause, what can we learn 
about that Cause ? The nearest thing to a 
true first Cause of which I have experience, is 
my own personality : hence there is a pre- 
sumption that the world’s first Cause will be 
at hast what we know as personal. But that 
presumption is not all we have to go upon. 
There are definite indications in nature, when 
more closely observed, that make it impossible 
to regard the Eternal Cause as a merely me- 
chanical originator of the world-process, that 
stamp it — or rather Him — as intelligent and 
free, a nature like my own rational nature, only 
far above and beyond it. 

Everywhere in nature we see the tdcolurjiml 
principle (as it is called) at work, i.e. we see 
means adapted to ends, and the present sub- 
ordinated to the future. This adaptation of 
means to ends manifests itself in a bewilder- 
ingly complex way — in each individual member 
of the great organism, in the lesser and greater 
groups, and in the whole. Ev erywhere, in fact, 
I see traces of /nirpo-.e and dei,;/n — for such 
adaptation speaks to me irresistibly of these. 
My only direct experience of like phenomena 
is in my own personality, and so I am led to 
infer a Designer. 

Some, however, have thought that this in- 
ference is invalidated by a closer scrutiny of 
those means by which the evolution of physical 
organisms is effected, according to modern 
scientific theory. Evolution, they sav, has upset 
the Design-argument altogether. The marvel- 
lously adjusted interaction of forces and inter- 
ests which we obser\e in nature is not, as we 
have hitherto supposed, a perfect piece of 
elaborate machinery fresh from the Designer’s 
Hand. It has a history behind it, and a history 
which we have only just begun to trace aright. 
The present state of things is not the result 
of a serene and orderly procession wherein 
every member has found its due and rightful 
place. On the contrary, it is the result in every 
department of a struggle for existence fierce 
and unintermitted, in which only a small pro- 
portion — 1 thefittest' — have survived. Nature's 
waste products, far outweighing her successes 
— how do they affect the Design-argument V 
Again, we can see in part the actual means 


by which this relative progress iu evolution 
has been made. On the one hand, there is the 
principle of Variation, whereby the offspring 
always varies in some degree from tho parent, 
and, on tho other hand, that of Natural Selec- 
tion , which results in the survival of the typo 
best fitted to survive. Whore, then, is there 
room for Design and a Designer ? The answer 
seems to be that the origin or root-principle of 
evolution has not yet been disclosed. What 
is it that produces the Variation which Natural 
Selection fixes and makes the basis of an 
upward step ? The choice seems to lit 
between God and — chance. That chance, or 
some non-rational force, could work on such 
definitely 1 teleological ’ lines, could product- 
such ordered and systematic results, is a theory 
harder to bcliev e than the theistic theory. And 
the difiienlty of it is rather enhanced than 
otherwise by recent scientific discovery. For 
if a mechanically regular world in which neither 
failures nor waste products had place, would 
produce the impression of design and purpose, 
much more forcibly are we driven to the same 
conclusion when we see order growing out of 
chaos, peace out of strife, and apparently in- 
tractable material moulded to artistic perfec- 
tion. The background of struggle, pain, decay 
and seeming waste may be in itself difficult to 
account for ; but the result shows that behind 
the working of the principles of Variation and 
Natural Selection there must be intelligence, 
will, purpose. 

The Design-argument may have been stated, 
in the past, in such a way as to expose it to 
the criticism of scientists ; but the argument 
itself — especially when broadly and generally 
treated — has only gained strength and illumin- 
ation from the modern view of nature's 
working methods : for ‘Evolution,’ as Asa Gray 
said to Darwin, ‘has brought back teleology 
to science.’ 

The Moral argument— that drawn from the 
phenomena of Conscience — has been similarly 
assailed, but with no better success. Attempts 
have been made to discredit the authoritative 
character of conscience by claiming for it a 
non-moral origin. Conscience, it is urged, is 
the result of a long and complicated process 
of evolution, and really represents not the 
divine voice of an inward monitor, but tin- 
outcome of ages and ages of racial self-interest. 
To reduce it to a principle of individual self 
interest is obviously absurd considering how 
frequently conscience and immediate self- 
interest are found to be ranged on opposite 
sides. But the interest of tho community or 
the race is a different thing. Generation after 
generation has, as it were, mechanically im- 
pressed upon its members the tendency to act 
in a direction salutary to the race, so that at 
last this unselfish or ‘ altruistic ’ principle has 
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become a sort of instinct or second nature, 
varying indeed in its range, intensity, and degree 
of enlightenment, but a constant characteristic 
of man as man. 

This line of argument is supported by the 
consideration that there are traces of ap- 
parently conscientious action in animals cus- 
tomarily regarded as irrational, and that 
conscience in mankind exhibits extremely 
various and inconsistent results in different 
circumstances and stages of civilisation. 

But to treat conscience and the moral argu- 
ment on these lines involves a misconception 
of tho scope of Natural Science. The scope 
of Natural Scicnco, properly so called, does 
not include the nrir/iu of things nor the pur- 
pose and end of their being. It is merely con- 
cerned with a description of their present state 
and the discovery and analysis of the- process 
by which they arrived thereat. Conscience is 
what it is, quite independently of the process 
by which it may have been evolved ; just as 
man is man — an intelligent, rational, moral, 
spiritual being, whatever may have been the 
stages whereby the physical side of him climbed 
up from tho humblest places of the realm of 
organic life. Undoubtedly the truer view of 
things is the teleological — that which sees in 
the humble beginning the germ of a great 
future — and not the view which refuses to man 
and conscience their proper names because 
there may havo been a time when they were 
far removed from their present stage of 
development. 

As for the startlingly inconsistent ways in 
which conscience vents itself in action, that 
only emphasises the one underlying principle, 
the principle expressed in the words 1 1 ought.’ 
The subjecl-malterof conscience andits practical 
range of influence may vary indefinitely accord- 
ing to the surroundings, circumstances, and 
moral attainment of its particular possessor, 
and it is on this side that we speak of conscience 
as capable of education and enlightenment ; but 
the form of conscience remains constant. It 
may be stronger or weaker according to tho 
measure of its use, but it remains in essence 
ever the same ; a principle of moral constraint, 
recognising in extreme cases no human tri- 
bunal whatever — not even the expressed will 
or the obvious immediate interest of society in 
general, and witnessing to an obligation that can 
only have reference to a Universal Moral Ruler 
and Lawgiver, whose will is regarded as at once 
morally perfect and absolutely without appeal. 

Whatever, then, may be tho history of the 
evolution of conscience, the testimony of man’s 
moral nature would seem to be direct and un- 
mistakable. It points to an Eternal Cause of 
the Universe and of mankind characterised 
not merely by creative power and wisdom, hut 
also by moral holiness. 


Is it corroborated by the testimony of 
history ? for if the actual ordering of the 
world of mankind clearly contradicts the 
testimony of conscience, we may still be 
tempted to treat that testimony as illusory. 

Bishop Butler lias shown convincingly that 
though the government of the world repre- 
sents a scheme imperfectly comprehensible to 
us, yet there exist quite undeniable marks of 
moral rule — tokens that the Power which 
guides the world is, in more modern phrase, 
‘something — not itself — which makes for 
righteousness.’ The rise and fall and tho 
succession of empires ; the advance and deca- 
dence of races, tribes, families ; the fortunes 
of individual men — all these, while they pre- 
sent many puzzling and inexplicable features, 
about which we shall have more to say later 
on — bear witness on the whole to the right- 
eousness of Him who sits on the world’s 
throne. 

On the physical side of human nature, 
where we should expect things to work them- 
selves out most mechanically, the moral law 
is perhaps most clearly vindicated. Immoral 
conduct produces its own punishment in so 
large a number of cases that sin and suffering 
have sometimes been regarded as simply and 
in every case, cause and effect. Experience 
teaches us, however — and the Bible teaches it 
too, in tho book of Job — that not all which 
we commonly regard as evil — all pain, suffer- 
ing or material loss — is the direct consequence 
of moral wrong-doing in the individual who 
suffers. And Christ Himself expressly dis- 
countenances this attribution of suffering to 
sin, ns its necessary cause (Lkl 3 2 ' 3 - ,) ). Indeed, 
suffering is not always an evil, as things are 
now, though wo rightly look upon it as belong- 
ing to an imperfect state of existence. Some- 
times it seems to be tho consequence of virtue 
and intended to stimulate the aspiring soul to 
still higher ideals. 

In history, tho most striking picture of 
moral government is to be found in the 
fortunes of Israel. Here we are leaving 
Natural Religion and bordering upon Reve- 
lation. But if the Bible picture of Hebrew 
history be taken as substantially true, it will 
be found to supply a key to history in general, 
and to justify the believer’s conviction that 
Old Testament history differs from secular 
history not so much in its subject-matter as 
in its treatment — that it is unique not mainly 
because the Chosen People were uniquely 
nurtured, guided, and disciplined, but because 
here alone the veil is lifted and the true 
issues of personal and national conduct are made 
plain as they appear to Him whose hand has 
guided the history of mankind from its begin- 
ning until now. For this reason, in spite of 
our enormous advance in historical method, 
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and of the advantage that comes from ail 
indefinitely wider horizon, it may be boldly 
said that the historians of to-day can never 
hope to surpass or even to equal the funda- 
mental grasp of truth achieved in the early 
and unscientific efforts of the inspired historians 
of Israel. 

Revelation. * Natural Religion,’ as it is 
called — i.c. the witness of human nature to 
God — needs Revealed Religion to complete 
it. Man’s mind, dwelling on external nature, 
is led up to the thought of an immensely 
wise, mighty and beneficent Creator and 
Ruler. But there arc many considerations 
which tend to depreciate the design-argument 
and rob it of its force. Man needs some 
direct assurance from outside the circle of his 
ordinary thought, to combat tho problems 
raised by the presence of anomaly, failure, and 
waste, to say nothing of pain. 

Again, man’s nature bears on it the impress 
of moral law. and would lead him up“to belief 
in an all-holv Universal Lawgiver. ^Yet there 
is much in tho facts of human society that 
would draw him in a quite opposite direction. 
No one can read the Psalms or the book of 
Job, no one can face honestly the facts of 
human society around him to-day. without 
feeling something of the almost overwhelming 
difficulty that is involved in the spectacle of 
successful wickedness, unpunished oppression, 
and unmerited suffering. 

We need some more direct assurance than 
conscience itself can give us if we are to exclaim 
with real conviction — 

‘God 's in His heaven : 

All 's right with the world.’ 

An d it is natural to ask : If there be a God 
such as human nature seems to suggest or 
demand, could He not — would He not find 
some means of making Himself known to His 
rational creatures ? 

The presupposition of the Bible is that he 
has found such means, and supplemented and 
completed Natural Religion by direct Revela- 
tion. This Revelation is focussed in the 
divine-human figure of Jesus Christ, fore- 
told and expected in the Old Testament, 
present to teach and work in the New,\and 
ever abiding by His Spirit in the Church. ’ 

The fact of divine revelation is. of course, 
denied by Atheism : but apart from revela- 
tion altogether, Atheism is self-condemned by 
its presumption. To prove a negative is con- 
fessedly a difficult task in any field, and the 
Atheist claims to have proved it in the widest 
field of all — the universe — and in face of the 
many-sided testimony of Nature and Human 
Nature. To be justified in a flat and categorical 
denial of the existence of a deity I must be 
furnished with a full knowledge of the universe 


both as a whole and in iis details, so as to ho 
competent to declare that nowhere in all the 
realms of things existing is there any trace of 
evidence which might even probably tell in 
favour of Theism. None hut a mind practically 
infinite, omnipresent, and all knowing could 
compass this. And so it might he suggested 
that the Atheist really claims for himself Ihe 
divine qualities and attributes of which he 
denies the existence in a God. 

Another line of thought antagonistic to rev o- 
lation goes by the name of Agnosticism. 1 1 
dwells on the obvious limitations of our 
mental powers, which find themselves baffled 
in every department when they attempt to 
pass beyond a certain point ; and says that 
the circumscribed human mind, excellent us 
it is in ils own sphere, can never hope to 
comprehend the Infinite, tho Absolute. ‘ The 
Power,' it says, ‘which the universe manifests 
to us, is inscrutable.’ It dwells also on tin 
difficulties and anomalies in nature ; on tin 
darker side of evolution — its aspect of failure 
straggle and decay ; on the darker side of 
human nature — tho presence of evil, especially 
of moral evil, in the world ; and says these 
so far balance the tokens of goodness observ- 
able. that we cannot be sure, if there be n 
government of the world, whether it is one 
that really 1 makes for righteousness.’ 

There is considerable justification for the 
emphasis laid by Agnosticism on these two 
factors in human life ; but it is just in regard 
to them that Revelation is our greatest help. 
The problem of evil scarcely falls to be dh 
cussed here : but it may be remarked that, vv bile 
a very real and pressing problem, it can bo seen, 
in the light of Revelation, to be no insuperable 
obstacle to faith. With regard to the other 
point, tho inadequacy of our faculties, it may 
be said at once that Natural Religion does fall 
short of certainty and completeness, and that 
this is fully admitted in the Bible, v Then* 
is a sense in which the God of the Bible 
is ‘ incomprehensible,’ ‘ inscrutable.’ lie is 
as high above man in His ways and though is 
as heaven is above earth (Isa fib U J. His 
essential inaccessibility is expressed as a 
‘dwelling in the thick darkness ’ (1 KS or 
in ‘light inapproachable’ (lTimG 10 ). ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time . . ’ (Jn 1 1<, J : 
‘ No man knoweth who the Father is save the 
Son ’ (LklO 22 ). Again, man as we know him 
is, of himself, utterly incapable of any true 
knowledge of God : the natural man is in- 
capable of discerning the things of tho Spiiit 
(l Cor 2 M). 

At the same time no duty is more persistently 
impressed on their hearers by the prophets than 
‘ to know the Lord.’ To its neglect are ascribnl 
the woe and failures of the Chosen People (J - 1 
1 3 o 13 Hos4°), and its presence is a guarantee 
oiv 
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of righteous conduct. ,)‘S n the New Testament 
the knowledge of the Father and the Hon is 
identified with ‘everlasting lifo ’ (Jnl7 s ). 
What is the moaning of this apparent con- 
tradiction ? Fallen man, though sin has 
blurred in him the image of his Creator, re- 
tains still the potentiality of that communion 
for which he was created ; and though ho 
cannot of his own initiative ‘ by searching find 
out God’ (Jobll 7 ), he can still, by penitent 
cooperation with Divine grace, attain to a true 
knowledge of Ono who has been seeking him 
over since the first days of alienation in 
Paradise (Gild 9 ), and has revealed Himself to 
receptive hearts in times past 1 by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners ’ (Hob 1 In 
Himself essentially inscrutable, God wills to 
be known with the knowledge of personal com- 
munion. t Ho has given man the capacity for 
such communion, and though man has rejected 
Him, God has devised means that His banished 
be not outcast from Him: cp. 2S14 U . Tho 
greatest prophet of the Old Testament por- 
trays in wonderful words this paradox of 
divine condescension (Isa. r i7 15 ). The New 
Testament presents it to us in concrete form, 
in the Messiah on whom the wistful gaze of 
Prophet and Psalmist had for centuries been 
fixed. Then was given once and for all a 
revelation of God and of Man together in a 
single life. 

Tho revelation of God in Jesus Christ has 
stood the test of many generations as corre- 
sponding to the highest aspirations and most 
urgent demands of human nature. Consider- 
ation of its characteristics shows it is just, the 
revelation that man needs. On the one hand, 
it is a revelation of the character of Almighty 
God, as in the highest and supremest sense 
‘our Father.’ On the other hand, it is a 
revelation of Ideal Manhood: the bewildered 
question of ages about the meaning, purpose, 
and destiny of the human life is cleared up 
in the New Testament. What He tells us. 
in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, 
about our duty and our hopes in this life 
and beyond the grave — what Ho shows us 
in His own person of communion with the 
Heavenly Father, and successful resistance 
of temptation in the strength of that com- 
munion — what He shows us of absolute self- 
surrender, even to the point of death, of 
triumph through suffering, and of new life 
and glory after the grave — all these are essen- 
tial partsof HisRevelation. But the Revelation 
is no bare presentation of truth and of an 
ideal utterly inaccessible to weak and fallen 
man. Grace as well as Truth came by Jesus 
Christ (Jn 1 it). And what differentiates this 
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from all other so-called Revelations is that, 
while the ideal it holds up before roan is 
uniquely lofty — nothing less than perfection 
(Mt5 4S ) — it supplies at the same time the 
motive force necessary for arriving at the 
ideal. 

The Revelation of Truth by itself might 
well generate despair. Its most characteristic 
effect has always been the production of a sense 
of sin : resulting from the felt contrast between 
tho absolute holiness of Almighty God, re- 
quired by Him in man, and exhibited actually 
in the Man Christ Jesus, and the tale that 
conscience tells us of our own impurity and 
pollution. This terrible contrast— viewed in 
the light of God’s reicaled Love — would by 
itself produce an unspeakably bitter remorse ; 
but that remorse is transformed into penitence 
by the further revelation of Grace — i.e. of the 
means which Divine Love has devised for man’s 
restoration. And so the sense of sin leads to 
‘ Conversion.’ In the Bible teaching about 
Atonement — culminating in the Self -offering 
of Christ — we see the true Representative of 
Mankind removing the barrier Bet up by sin, 
opening once more the avenue of access to 
God, and so rendering possible to man a 
sacramental sharing of the divine life and 
strength. Here find their satisfaction that 
instinct and yearning that led to the primitive 
institution of sacrifice, as old apparently and 
as universal as the human race. In the 
teaching about the Incarnation — ‘ the Word 
made flesh’ — the Son of God taking upon 
Him not an isolated individual human person- 
ality, but our nature in a universal way, so as 
to become true representative man ; we find 
the fulfilment of the true idea underlying those 
strange dreams, clothed often in unworthy 
guise which find expression in the ‘ Incarna- 
tion Myth ’ of Hindoo and other religions. 
While in the outcome of the Incarnation— 
the incorporation of human personalities one 
by one as members into the body of Christ, 
that incorporation which renders the atoning 
sacrifice effectual in each one — we see realised 
the ideal of the social instinct : all other social 
‘ membership ’ being but a poor metaphor 
beside the living membership in the Church, 
1 which is His Body.’ 

Finally, the Revelation in both its sides 
receives a magnificent corroboration, when we 
see the life of Christ reproduced really, if not 
completely, in the thousands of His followers 
who, conscious of their own shortcomings, have 
yet been able to say with lips and life at once, 
‘ I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me ’ (Gal 
2 20 ). ‘I can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’ 
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1. Present Position of Christianity. Christi- 
anity is now the religion of at least a third of 
the human race. So rapid has been its advance 
during the past century, and so hopeful are its 
present prospects, that the remarkable prophecy 
of its Founder, that the whole world would 
ultimately be converted, is already within 
measurable distance of fulfilment. To investi- 
gate the origin of so remarkable a movement, 
and to attain to a clear conception of the 
character and personality of its great Founder, 
is the purpose of the present article. 

2. What is Christianity ? Among the nations 
of the West, even those who reject Christianity 
as a creed, still revere Jesus of Nazareth as the 
noblest and purest, and probably the greatest 
character which has ever appeared on the scene 
of history. ‘ About the life and sayings of 
Jesus,’ says John Stuart Mill, 1 there is a stamp 
of personal originality combined with a pro- 
fundity of insight, which . . must place the 
prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation 
of those who have no belief in His inspiration, 
in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. . . Be- 
ligion cannot be said to have made a bad choice 
in pitching on this man as the ideal representa- 
tive and guide of humanity ; nor even now 
would it be easy even for an unbelici er to find 
a better translation of the rule of ' irtue from 
the abstract into the concrete than to endeavour 
so to live that Christ would approve our life.' 
‘ Jesus,’ says Benan, 1 is in every respect unique, 
and nothing can be compared with Him. Be 
the unlooked-for phenomena of the future 
what they may, Jesus will not bo surpassed. 
Noble Initiator, repose now in Thy glory ! Thy 
work is finished, Thy divinity established. A 
thousand times more living, a thousand times 
more loved since Thy death than during the 
days of Thy course hero below, Thou shalt 
become the corner-stone of humanity, inso- 
much that to tear Thy Name from this world 
would be to shake it from its very foundations. 
No more shall men distinguish between Thee 
and God.' 

To Christians, however, Jesus is more even 
than this. A few. generally called Unitarians, 
are satisfied with regarding Him as the greatest 
of human prophets, but to the immense majority 
of Christians, in this as in every preceding ago, 
He is the divine Son of God, w'ho took our 
nature upon Him to redeem it, and after suffer- 
ing upon the Cross, rose from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven, where, seated upon the 


throne of the universe, He receives a homage 
indistinguishable from that paid to the eternal 
Father. 

3. The Christian Doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The belief that the historical person Jimis 
C hrist is the eternal Son of God made man. 
and that accordingly (to use the words of an 
ancient lmnn), He is 1 God of the substance ot 
the Father, begotten before the worlds, ami 
man of the substance of His mother, bom in 
the world ; perfect God and pcifect mini, ol 
a reasonable soul and human flesh subsistin', 
equal to the Father as touching His Godin . id 
and inferior to the Father as touching Hi^ 
manhood.’ is called the doctrine of the Incur 
nation. The idea of incarnation as a mode ol 
manifestation of the divine nature is not alio 
gether peculiar to Christianity. It is charade! - 
istic of several Eastern religions, particnlaiU 
of those of India. According to the teaching 
of Brahmanism, Yishnu, one of the triad ol 
supreme gods, became incarnate many times 
His best-known incarnation is the ninth, in 
which lie appeared as Crishna, literally ‘ tin 
black one.’ After achieving various heron 
exploits, such as the avenging of the n under 
of his parents, and the Blaying of the serpen f 
Caliga, he was put to death by being shot w dli 
an arrow, leaving behind him the predict 1011 
that thirty years after his death the iron ag> 
would begin. The resemblance, howevci . ol 
these Eastern incarnations to that of Jesus 
Christ is altogether superficial. Those wen 
temporary, Christ’s was permanent. In those 
the incarnate god practices without shame 
every species of vice ; Christ’s life was sinh " 
and a perfect model for imitation. I11 tin si 
no salvation is achieved, except occasionally 
from the oppression of some earthly' tyrant 
in Christ salvation from sin and eternal li fe .11 1 
offered to all mankind. Puerile, vulgar, 1111 
spiritual, degrading, and limited in scope, tin 
incarnations ol other religions cannot for a 
moment compare with the splendour of tin 
Incarnation of Christ, the aim of which is t<> 
atone for sin, to destroy the power of evil, and 
to raise the whole human race into fellowship 
with God. 

4. The Reasonableness of the Incarnation. 
The Incarnation is not accepted by Christ 1:11 s 
simply because it is taught in the Bible, 01 
because it is part of the traditional creed of 
Hie Church, but because it is itself intrinsnalh 
reasonable and in harmony with the higlu st 
and best ideas about God and man. 
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(1) It Jiarmotuses vith the idea that man is 
made in Gotl & image. All the higher forms of 
religion assume that the nature of God and 
the nature of man arc closely analogous. The 
gift of reason, the knowledge of right and 
wrong, tho freedom of the will, the desire of 
holiness, and the instinctive seeking after God 
which is found to some extent even in the 
most degraded races, are regarded as indicating 
that there is a real spiritual affinity between 
the Creator and the creature, Tho nature and 
character of God are manifested to some 
extent in the works of physical nature, but far 
more fully and adequately in the rational and 
spiritual nature of man, which, even in its 
fallen state, is the most God like thing known 
to us. It is, therefore, altogether credible 
that human nature should be chosen as the 
medium of God’s final revelation to the human 
race. An ideally perfect human life, lived 
under human conditions, and in the midst of 
ordinary human difficulties, is a far more satis- 
fying and morally fruitful revelation than a 
number of abstract propositions about God 
written in a book. 

(2) The Incarnation rereaU Gods lure more 
effect nail// than any other hind of rerelation. 
That God truly loves His creatures is in theory 
a truth of natural religion, but tho present 
order of nature contains so much which seems 
to contradict it, that a special revelation in- 
tended to confirm it is urgently needed. The 
earthquake, tho tornado, and the pestilence, 
overwhelm in a common destruction the saint 
and the sinner. Nature seems an adamantine 
system of blind resistless forces, which roll on 
for ever, careless of human needs and human 
tears or groans. What, therefore, is impera- 
tively required in a revelation designed to 
satisfy human needs is some definite and tan- 
gible proof, other than words, that nature is 
ruled by a personal Being friendly to tho 
human race, and attentive to the needs of 
individual men. Such proof is offered by the 
Incarnation. God did not simply send a mes- 
sage from heaven announcing that He is 
friendly to the human race ; He sent His own 
Son to live a human life, to struggle like other 
men against sin, to suffer human sorrow, toil and 
disappointment, and finally to die a martyr’s 
death. In Christ God shows His sympathy 
with our sufferings by suffering with us ; 1 for 
we have not a high priest that cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
but one that hath been in all points tempted 
as we are, yet without sin.’ 

But it was not only in suffering, but also in 
aoting, that Jesus Christ manifested the love of 
God. He 1 went about doing good, and healing 
all who were oppressed with the devil, for God 
was with him. 1 He restored reason to the 
insane, sight to the blind, muscular power to 


the paralysed, life to the dead. Every miracle 
which He wrought wasa miracle of benevolence, 
intended to convince men that the Father 
whose nature He came to manifest, was truly 
a lover of men, and truly kind and just. 

(fl) The Incarnation is the most adequate way 
that we can imagine of atoning for sin. The 
chief barrier between God and man is sin, and 
the religious instinct of our race recognises that 
man cannot of himself remove that barrier. 
Superficial thinkers sometimes affirm that no 
reconciliation with God is necessary, or that, 
if it is, it can be effected by human penitence. 
There is truth in this, but only a half-truth. 
It is quite true that penitence is the natural 
and fitting atonement for sin. Thus when one 
human being sins against another, penitence 
is accepted as an adequate atonement. Even 
in tho case of a sin against God, a really 
adequate repentance would be an adequate 
atonement. But the awakened conscience of 
man knows that this is impossible. His peni- 
tence for sin, like all his other virtuous acts, 
is weak and ineffectual, and he needs some 
transforming power which will make his peni- 
tence perfect. The Incarnation provides for 
this. Tho Incarnate Son of God as head of 
the human raco, and as responsible for it, 
renders to God adequate sorrow for the sins 
of the world, and gives individual men, through 
their union with Him, grace to attain deeper 
and deeper penitence, until in the end their 
penitence will become perfect, and God will 
accept it as adequate. 

(4) The Incarnation is designed to maJce sin- 
less perfection possible, not at once , hut in due 
course. It effects this not simply by the in- 
spiring influence of Christ’s perfect example, 
but by means of constant supplies of super- 
natural grace given to those who are really 
walking by faith. According to the Christian 
theory, Christ by virtue of His holy Incarna- 
tion becomes the new ancestor of the human 
race. As by our natural birth and training 
we inherit the evil nature and sinful tendencies 
of our ancestors, so by our new and spiritual 
birth we are made partakers of Christ’s holy 
and sinless human nature, and in its strength 
are enabled to obtain complete victory over 
sin. This sounds mystical, and to some minds 
fanciful, but it represents the central and vital 
religious experience of Christians. All who 
have advanced far in the religious life testify 
that through Christ they have been brought 
into vital union with God, and have received 
a new strength against the powers of evil. 

(5) The Incarnation achieves most perfectly 
the supreme end of religion, the complete union 
between the worshipper and the object of wor- 
ship. In Christ human nature is personally 
united to God, and since individual believers 
are related to Christ as members to the head, 
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or as branches to the trunk, they are thereby and all well-being (2 Cor 13 14 ). That in all 
brought into supernatural union with the the Churches founded by St. Paul, Jesus 
life of God. In this world the full fruition was reverenced as a Divine Being, can 
of the divine life is not attained ; but in the scarcely be doubted by any careful reader of 
world to come, when human nature has been his .Epistles. 

perfected through suffering, and cleansed from But now perhaps it will be said, 1 How can 
all stain of sin, every true believer will see we be sure that tit. Paul’s view was shared by 
God as He is, and will be united to Him per- the other Apostles ? Is it not possible that 
fectly by knowledge and love, and will so fully the Twelve regarded Jesus as a purely human 
partake of His nature as to be in a manner Messiah, and that it was St. Paul who first 
‘deified.’ introduced into the Church the idea that He 

(6) The Incarnation emphasises human soli- was divine ? ' We are fortunately not without 
ilariti / anti human brotherhood. The humanity the means of answering this question. The 
of Christ is not individual or racial, but uni- Pauline Epistles themselves furnish us with 
versal. Ho is the ideal of humanity as a whole important evidence. From them wo learn 
realised, and in Him races and individuals are that though the relations between St. Paul 
brought into spiritual fellowship with one and the Twelve were not always harmonious 
another, and form one Church, family, or and that theological disputes at times waved 
brotherhood. The Incarnation saves men hot, yet those disputes were about questions 
not as individuals, but as members of the body of inferior moment (e.g. the obligation <d 
of Christ, and makes the performance of social ( ’ircumcisiou and of the Ceremonial Law, the 
duties indispensable to admittance into the position of Gentile Christians in the Chuiuh, 
Kingdom of Heaven. the relative authority of St. Paul and the 

4. Christ’s Deity. Having shown the Twelve), and that on all matters of funda- 
reasonable character of the Christian doctrine mental importance the parties were agreed, 
of the Incarnation, we shall now proceed We learn that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
to state briefly the direct evidence for Christ's laid before the pillars of Jewish Christianity 
Divinity. a statement of the gospel which he preached. 

(1) Christ’s Divinity vas accepted by the that they declared themselves satisfied, de- 
carliest believers, not only of the Gentile , but manded no modifications whatever in his 
also of the Jeicish-Christian Churches. doctrine, and gave him ‘the right hands <>1 

The Pauline Epistles, of which all except fellowship’ as an Apostle of the true faith 
the Pastorals are practically undisputed, fall (Gal 2 1 - 10 ). In accordance with this, St. Paul 
between the dates 51 a.d. (l,2Th)and about uniformly assumes that his own gospel and 
67 a.d. (2 Tim). From them it appears that that of the Twelve is identical (see, e.g., 
as early as twenty years after the Ascension 1 Cor If) 11 , ‘Therefore whether it were I or 
the doctrine of Christ’s Deity was already they, so w r e preach, and so ye believed ’ ). 
firmly established in the Church. It is not which he could not have done unless there 
argued about or proved, but assumed as one had been agreement upon the crucial doctrine 
of those fundamental ideas about which Chris- of Christ’s person, and His relationship to 
tians are agreed. Thus it is stated that He God and man. 

existed before He was born into the world But we have still more definite evidence 
(lCorlO 4 - 9 ), and indeed before all creation than this. The leader of the Twelve has left 
(CollH), in a state of equality' with God an Epistle, which was unquestioned in the 
(Phil2°) ; that He created the world as the early Church, and which is supported by 
Father’s agent, and still sustains it in exist- testimonies so numerous and so ancient, that 
ence (Col 1 10 ' 1 Cor 8 B ) ; that to redeem the to reject it is most hazardous. Front Clement 
human race He became man (Gal4 4 ), and died of Rome (95 A.D.), Polycarp (110 a.d.), and 
upon the Cross (Coll 20 ); that He dwells in Papias (130 a.d.), a long line of definite and 
believers as the source of their spiritual life coherent testimony establishes the antiquity 
(2 Cor 13 i ); that He is the Son of God (Ro 8 32 ), and authority of the First Epistle of Peter, 
and actually God (Ro9 5 Tit2 13 RY), and This document presents a view of the person 
therefore to be worshipped with divine honours of Christ in essential agreement with that of 
by- angels and men in His divine and human St. Paul. According to this Epistle, Christ 
natures (Pliil2 10 ). Prayer to Him is so much existed before His nativity, for it was He w I10 
a matter of course, that Christians are spoken of inspired the Old Testament prophets ( 1 1 1 ) 
as ‘ those that call upon His name ’ (1 Cor 1 3 ). His death has a supernatural efficacy, being 
il certain real subordination of Christ to the tin atoning sacrifice, which procured for man 
Father, as being His Son, St. Paul admits kind the remission of sins (l-’ri® 2 2 C 21 11 Jl, l. 
(1 Corl5 2i5 ), but He constantly unites Ilia He is now at God’s right hand, invested w itli 
name with that of the Father on terms of supreme authority over the universe, so that 
equality as the author of grace, blessing, even the angels obey Him (3 22 ). He will come 
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again to judge the world (1 7 , 13 45,12 53 ^ 
He is the centre of Christian love and devo- 
tion (l 8 ). Ho is the one Mediator through 
whom the Father can he approached in wor- 
ship and prayer (2 5 4 n ). He is mystically 
united to His people, and present in their 
hearts (3 15 ' 16 5 10 > 14 ). Salvation is given 
through Him, and through faith in Him (1® 
510 ). The absolute Divinity of Christ is espe- 
cially apparent in l 11 , where the Holy Ghost 
who inspired the ancient prophets, is declared 
to be the Spirit of Christ. Less certain is 
the doxology (4 11 ), which, though it probably 
refers to Christ, may perhaps refer to the 
Father. It is clear, therefore, that St. Peter’s 
doctrine of the person of Clirist closely resem- 
bles that of St. Paul, and that not only in the 
Gentile, but also in the Hebrew Churches a 
very high conception of Christ’s person was 
taught. Such other evidence as we have 
points in the same direction. The strongly 
attested, and in ancient times undisputed, First 
Epistle of John regards Christ as existing with 
the Father before His Incarnation as His 
‘Logos,’ or ‘Word,’ and sharing His eternal 
divine life (1 h 2 ), as manifested in the flesh to 
destroy the works of the devil, to take away 
sin, and to give eternal life to men (l 2 3 3 4 2 
3 s ), as atoning by His death for the sins of 
the whole world, and by His blood cleansing 
the soul from sin (l 7 2 2 , etc.), and as so in- 
separably one with the Father, that both are 
equally the objects of saving faith (2 23 -- >;i , etc.). 
The disputed, but very ancient and probably 
genuine Epistle of James, coordinates Christ 
with God quite in the manner of St. Paul 
(l 1 ), calls Him ‘the Lord of glory’ (2 1 ), a 
title suggestive of superhuman dignity and 
power, and looks for His Second Coming to 
Judgment (2 3 . 9 ). The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, though not by an Apostle, was written 
by a disciple of the Apostles, regards Christ 
as eternal (l 12 13 s ), as the agent of the Father 
in creation (l 2 ' 10 ), as the sustainer of the 
universe (l 3 ), as the superior of the angels 
and the object of their worship (l 4 -°). The 
early speeches of St. Peter in Acts, recorded 
by a companion of St. Paul, represent Christ 
as ‘Lord of all,’ i.e. of the whole universe 
(10 36 ), as the Dispenser of the Holy Spirit 
(2 32 ), as the Prince or Author of life (3 10 ), as 
the sole Mediator between God and men, and 
only giver of salvation (4 2 ), as sinless (3 4 
7 s2 ), and as the future judge of quick and 
dead (10 42 ). Already at this early period 
Christ was invoked in prayer by the Church 
of Jerusalem (Ac7 59 , probably also l 24 ), and 
Christians were described as those ‘who call 
upon the Name ’ of Jesus (9 14 ). 

(2) Christ (aught His own divine Sonship. 
The prevalence of such a type of teaching 
in the Apostolic Church renders it certain that 


Jesus must have claimed for Himself a far 
higher place in the system of religion which 
He came to found, than has been claimed by 
the founders of other religions. Whereas such 
teachers as Gautama, Mahomet, and Confucius 
have claimed faith in their doctrines, not in 
their persons, Jesus evidently claimed faith 
in His person, and submission to His authority, 
of an altogether unique kind. Our direct 
knowledge of the teaching of Jesus is almost 
confined to the Four Gospels. Of these the 
Second is universally recognised to be based 
upon the reminiscences of St. Peter, the First 
to have behind it (at least in its reports of our 
Lord’s discourses) the authority of St. Matthew, 
and the Third to have been compiled by a 
companion of St. Paul from authentic sources. 
As to the Fourth Gospel there is less agree- 
ment among critics. Its direct authorship by 
St. John is strongly maintained in this Com- 
mentary in accordance with the prevailing 
opinion among English scholars, but as there 
is less agreement upon the point among 
German critics, and we wish to reach abso- 
lutely unquestionable results, we shall only 
use its testimony in this article to corroborate 
the statements made by other authorities. 

St. Mark’s Gospel contains hardly any of 
our Lord’s discourses, and therefore very little 
that bears directly upon our present enquiry. 
Nevertheless, it is clear- even from this Gospel 
that Jesus claimed superhuman dignity. He 
was put to death as a blasphemer for claiming 
to be not merely the Messiah, but the Son of 
God, and prophesying His future session at 
God's right hand, and Second Coming to 
Judgment (Mkl4 62 ). To His death He at- 
tributed a significance unintelligible on the 
assumption that He was a mere human being. 
His death, He taught, was ‘ a ransom for many' 
(10 45 ), a propitiation for sin, and the establish- 
ment of a new covenant between God and man 
(14 24 ). Even while admitting His ignorance 
as man of the day and hour of His Second 
Coming, He assigned to Himself a position in 
the scale of being above the angels, and second 
only to that of the Supreme Father Himself 
(‘But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father,’ 13 32 , where notice 
the absolute use of the title ‘ the Son ’ as in 
the Fourth Gospel). 

St. Mark’s evidence is confirmed by the 
more copious evidence of the discourses of 
Jesus, recorded in the First and Third Gospels. 
Here we find Jesus demanding unlimited faith 
in His own Person — a faith so intense, and a 
devotion so consuming, that none but God can 
rightly claim it (Lkl4 ZG Mt 1 0 14 > is, 32, ss, 37, 40 
ll 28 ). He speaks with an authority higher 
than that of a prophet ; by His own authority 
revising the Mosaic Law, even the sacred words 
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spoken by God Himself on Sinai (MtS-’ 1 *-). 
Specially insistent is Ilis claim to bo the 
future judge of the world. Tt is found even 
in the Sermon on the Mount, which is some- 
times stated to be a purely ethical discourse 
(Mt7 22 > 23 ), and again and again in the dis- 
courses which follow (Ml 1G-" Lkl‘2 s >' 10 Mt 
25 3i )- It often occurs in the parables, the 
most characteristic of the utterances of Jesus, 
and the least capable of alteration or per- 
version, e.g. in the parable of the Taros (■ Let 
both grow together until the harvest, and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, 
Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn. . . So shall it be in the 
end of the world. The Sou of man shall send 
forth His angels, and they shall gather out of 
His kingdom all things that cause stumbling 
and them that do iniquity, and shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire : there shall be the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth,’ Mt 13 30 ' 40 ‘ 4 -J; 
also in the parable of the Ten Virgins, where it 
is undoubtedly Christ Himself who pronounces 
the sentence of exclusion (Mt'25 1 -). and in the 
parable which follows it, where Christ is repre- 
sented as going into a far country, and then 
returning and recompensing His servants ac- 
cording to their behaviour during His absence 
(Mt25 14/ -; cp. LklO 1 - 1 ). More striking still 
is the description of the Last Judgment (Mt 
‘ 25 ait.), where the Sou of man sits on the 
throne of His glory, summons all nations into 
His awful presence, separates the good from 
the wicked as a shepherd dividetli his sheep 
from the goats, and says to the forrnei -, 1 Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,’ and to the latter, 'Depart from mo, ye 
cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared 
fojrtlic devil and his angels. r 

| Specially instructive, as illustrating the 
setise in which Jesus called Himself the Son 
of God, is Mtir-’"=LklO--. ‘All things have 
been delivered unto Mo of My Father ; and 
no one knoweth flic Son save the Father ; 
neither doth any know r the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willoth 
to reveal Him.’ In (his passage, which is 
admitted on all hands to belong to the original 
‘ Logia ’ of St. Matthew, the point of greatest 
significance is neither the omnipotence granted 
to the Son, nor the fact that He alone knows the 
Father, but the remarkable statement that the 
nature of the Son is so transcendent, that it 
is apprehended by the Father alone. • Is it 
not clear that a Being so exalted that He 
shares the Father's omnipotence, and is in- 
capable of being understood by any but Him 
is no creature, but is the Father’s tiller rr/o. 
His consubstantial Son, and the sharer of His 
throne and attributes ? 


The divinity of Christ is so clearly the 
doctrine of the Synoptic Gospels that there is 
no need io adduce in its support the evident e 
of the baptismal formula (Mt28 19 ). The 
testimony for and against the genuineness of 
that formula has been given with considerable 
fulness in the Commentary, and it has been 
shown that the balance of evidence is decidedly 
in its favour ; but whether it is original or 
whether it is a later addition, the doctrine which 
it represents, the essential divinity of the 
Founder of Christianity, is certainly original, 
and forms an important part of the teaching 
of Christ Himself in the oldest strata of om 
oldest authorities. It is certainly not the 
fact, as is sometimes asserted, that the doctrine 
of Christ's divinity is a later addition to the 
simplicity of the primitive Gospel. 

5 . Further evidence for Christ’s Deity. "Wo 
have shown that the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion is in full harmony with what we know of 
the divine nature and of human nature, and 
is therefore reasonable. We have also shown 
that the Xew Testament teaches this doctrine, 
affirming that the Founder of Christianity, 
Jesus Christ, is both God and man. We shall 
conclude with a few plain reasons for accepting 
this belief, reminding the reader that a full 
discussion would require a treatise, not a short 
article like the present. 

(1) Christ’s sinlessness. If Jesus Christ was 
really God, His life must have been ono of 
absolulc holiness and beneficence. And this 
was really the case. His goodness is shown 
in part by the excellence of His moral and 
religious teaching, which is not derived from 
other teachers, but is stamped with the 
impress of His own beautiful personality. 
The best rationalist opinion confesses ibis. 
Keim speaks of ‘ the complete domination ’ 
in His life, 1 of the idea of moral good,’ and 
adds, 1 The life of Jesus, both in public 
and private, was in an eminent degree holy 
and pure, and allows us as such to infer a 
previous unsullied youth striving towards 1 li< 
noble and the exalted. The small dufoi ts 
that ha\ e been detected are no sins . . ami 
vanish like a drop in the ocean of brilliant 
and superhuman achievement. .. Wo are slill 
able to retain the strong and joyful conviction 
that it was Virtue herself who trod the earth 
in Him, and that the dolorous confession made 
by antiquity of the impossibility of sinlcssness 
and of the non-existence of the ideal of \ irtue 
and wisdom found in Him its refutation ami 
its end.’ Similarly Strauss says : 1 This intui- 
tion of a God good to all [as expressed in the 
Sermon on the Mount] Jesus could only haw- 
drawn out of His own being ; it could only- 
have emanated out of that universal benevo- 
lence which was the fundamental characteristic 
of His own nature, and by which He felt 
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Himself in perfect harmony with God. . . The 
dominant feature of His character was that 
love which embraces all creatures, and Ho 
makes of that the fundamental characteristic 
of the Divine Essence.’ 

The goodness of Jesus is affirmed in the 
strongest language by those who have the best 
right to pronounce upon it — those, namely, 
who for nearly three years were brought into 
the closest daily contact with Him. Thus St. 
Peter represents Him as absolutely sinless : 
‘ A lamb without blemish and without spot ’ 
(1 Pet 1 10 ) ; 1 who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth : who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again ’ ( 1 Pet 2 -’3) ; 1 Christ 

also suffered for sins once, the righteous for 
the unrighteous, that Ho might bring us to 
God ’ (1 Pet 3 ls ) ; with which we may compare 
St. Peter’s confession (Jn(> K ’B,V), - We have 
believed and know that Thou art the Holy One 
of God.' 

St. John, the bosom friend of Jesus, who 
knew Him even more intimately than St. 
Peter, speaks of Him as sinless : 1 Jesus Christ 
the righteous ’ (1 Jn'2 1 ) ; * If ye know that He 
is righteous, ye know that every one also 
that dooth righteousness is begotten of Him ’ 
(1 J n 2 -°) ; 1 We know that He was manifested 
to take away sins ; and in Hint is no sin ’ 
(1 Jn3 5 ). 

Even the traitor Judas recognised the good- 
ness of Jesus, for ‘ he repented himself,' and 
said, 1 1 have sinned in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood' (Mt27*> l ). 

The goodness of Jesus is also affirmed by 
those who were in no way connected with 
Him : by Pilate (‘ I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person,’ Mt27 24 ; : Why, what evil 
hath He done ? ' Mk 1 5 14 ; ‘ I find no fault in 
this man,’ Lk23 4 .i>.22 Jnl8 3 S 19 4 .M2) ; by 
Pilate’s wife (‘ Have thou nothing to do with 
that just man,’ Mt27 10 ) ; by one of the thieves 
(•This man hath done nothing amiss,’ Lk23 41 ); 
by the centurion (‘ Certainly this man was 
righteous,’ Lk23 47 ). 

Specially to he noted in this connexion is 
the fact that Jesus was without that conscious- 
ness of sin which exists in the holiest of men 
in proportion to their holiness. This is a 
point of deep significance. The general 
opinion of mankind has pronounced sinless- 
ness impossible. Demosthenes attributed it 
to the gods alone. Cicero had never found 
or heard of a perfectly wise man. Mahomet 
expressly disclaimed sinlessness, and recorded 
in the Koran God’s command to him, 1 Pray 
for the forgiveness of thy sins.’ Gautama is 
not represented as having been sinless from 
the first, but as gradually attaining it. Socrates 
detected in his evil heart the germs of all the 
vices. Moses was guilty of seriouR sin ( Ex 2 ]2 ). 
‘Isaiah was a man of unclean lips' (Isali 5 !. 


Elijah confessed, ‘I am not better than my 
fathers’ (IKii) 4 ). St. Peter wept tears of 
penitence (Mkl4 72 ). St. Paul confessed him- 
self the chief of sinners (1 Tim 1 i°). St. John, 
one of the most blameless of all the Now 
Testament characters, says, ‘ If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us ; but if we confess our sins, 
He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness 
If wo say that we have not Binned, we make 
Him a liar’ (lJnl s ). Jesus, on the other 
hand, never recognised in Himself the least 
moral blemish (for MklO 1 ", see the Com- 
mentary). The most explicit statements of 
His sinlessness are found in the Fourth Gospel 
(Jn8 4U 1430 geo ion 17 4 ), but the synoptic 
evidence is really as strong. \The claim to be 
the personified Moral Law of the human race, 
and in particular to be not ope of the subjects 
of judgment but the Judge; implies sinless- 
ness. Bo does His claim that His death is a 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world (MklO 40 ). Quite decisive also is the 
passage (Mt 1 1 2S ) where, after declaring that 
‘ no man knoweth the Father, save the Son,’ 
Ho says, 4 Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls.’ An invitation 
like this could never have been addressed, 
■without extreme arrogance and impiety, by a 
sinner to fellow-sinners. - 

We have, therefore, in Jesns the absolutely 
unique ease of a man of unexampled holiness, 
and yet without any consciousness of sin. 
This harmonises well with, and indeed suggests 
the belief, that the personality of Jesus was 
not merely human, but superhuman. 

(2) Christ's miracles. From human nature 
we expect works of human capacity, from 
superhuman nature works of superhuman 
capacity. A natural Christ may, perhaps, 
afford to dispense with miracles. A super- 
natural Christ caunot. From a supernatural 
Christ supernatural works are imperatively 
and rightly demanded, and, if they are not 
forthcoming, sober reason will be inclined to 
conclude that the 1 supernatural ’ Christ is not 
supernatural. Now the ministry of Christ is 
simply full of mighty works which exceed 
human capacity, and can only be regarded as 
miracles. The credibility of these miracles is 
discussed in a special article, to which the 
reader is referred ; all that we have here to 
do is to point out their bearing upon the 
doctrine of Christ’s person. Every unpreju- 
diced mind which has come to the conclusion 
that they are true will surely admit, (1) that 
they harmonise with and confirm the view 
that Christ’s personality was superhuman ; aurf 
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(2) that they must he regarded as setting the 
stamp of divine approval upon the teaching of 
Jesus, part of which was, as wo have shown. 
His Divine Sonship. This is particularly the 
case with regard to the Resurrection. Jesus 
was put to death as a blasphemer, because He re- 
affirmed at His trial His claim to be the Son of 
(rod. God the Father, by raising Him from the 
dead, proclaimed to the world that this claim 
was true. St. Paul, therefore, is perfectly 
justified in saying that Jesus was 1 declared to 
be the Son of God with pou er, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection of the 
dead ’ (Ro 1 l ) : see art. ‘ The Resurrection.’ 

(3) Christ' a influence upon the world. The 
moral and spiritual influence of Jesus Christ 
upon the world during the last two millenniums 
has been so exceedingly great as to harmonise 
thoroughly with the view that He was a divine 
person. 1 It is needless,' says a judicious 
writer, * to attempt to prove that the supremo 
attractiveness of the Person of the Founder 
of Christianity has imparted to the Church 
the whole of its vitality. To this fact all 
history bears witness. Nor is its testimony 
less certain that of all the influences that have 
been exerted in this earth, that of Jesus has 
been the most potent. Enumerate all the 
great men who have ever existed, whether 
kings, conquerors, statesmen, patriots, poets, 
philosophers, or men of science, and their 
influence for good will be found to have been 
as nothing compared with that which has been 
exerted by Jesus Christ. . . He who was 
in outward form a Galilean peasant, who 
died a malefactor’s death, has founded a 
spiritual empire which has endured for 
eighteen centuries of time, and which, despite 
the vaticinations of unbelievers, shows no signs 
of decrepitude. Commencing with the smallest 
beginnings, His empire now embraces all the 
progressive races of men. Those by whom it 
has not been accepted are in a state of stagna- 
tion and decay. It is the only one which is 
adapted to every state of civilisation. 

‘It differs from all other states and com- 
munities in that it is founded neither on force 
nor on self-interest, but on persuasion and the 
supreme attractiveness of the character of its 
Founder. . . History affirms that Jesus has not 
only been a great man among great men, or even 
the greatest of them, but that He stands at an 
immeasurable height above them . He is the one 
only catholic man, the one ideal of humanity, 
for whose presence in and action on history 
none of the known forces that energise in the 
moral and spiritual worlds can account. What 
is the necessary inference from this V I answer 
that, as those forces which have energised in 
man from the day of his appearance on this 
earth have failed to produce His fellow, we 
must be in the presence of a moral miracle,’ 


(4) The are/iiment from Christian experience. 
The argument which looks weakest upon paper, 
but which is really in many ways iho strongest, 
is the argument from the experience of be- 
lievers. What keeps people Christian, and 
adds to the number of Christ’s adherents, is the 
fact that He really does give to His followers 
that joy, and peace, and blissful communion 
with God, and victory over the powers of e\ il, 
which He declared that He would. Those 
who come to Jesus in faith do not find Him 
wanting. They receive from Him spiritual 
life and vital power. Their characters arc 
gradually transformed, and they become capa- 
ble of acts of heroism and exalted virtue, 
which without Christ they could not possibh 
perform. Their souls are filled with serenit; 
and peace beyond human understanding, which 
not even the fiercest storms of life can serioush 
disturb. Labouring and heavy laden they 
go to their Lord, and in Him find rest unto 
their souls. 

(5) The i/reat dilemma. We have been led 
to the conclusion that the Founder of Christi- 
anity, who is revered not only by Christians 
but also by most Freethinkers as the best of 
men, and the greatest of religious and moral 
reformers, claimed to be divine. This con- 
clusion is supported by such varied and con 
vergent evidence, that real doubt upon the 
subject is precluded. Weare therefore brought 
face to face with a very serious dilemma : 
either the Author of Christianity was divine, 
or He was not good (aul Dcus aut homo nun 
bomib). Of attempts to evade this dilemma 
the following are the chief, (a) It has been 
maintained that Jesus was insane. We reply 
that it is strictly impossible that a system of 
religion and morality which has commended 
itself to the intellect and conscience of the 
highest races of the earth can have been origin- 
ated by a madman. (6) It has been maintained 
that Jesus believed Himself to be divine, not 
because He had any internal knowledge of the 
fact, but because He interpreted the Old 
Testament prophecies, especially those of 
Daniel, as indicating that the Messiah would 
be a Divine Person. We reply that no men' 
man who interpreted the prophecies in thi- 
way. could (unless he was insane) possibly 
imagine Himself to be the Messiah. 

The dilemma, then, cannot be eiudcd 
Either Christ was divine, as He claimed to 
be, or He was a deceiver. A deceiver Tb 
cannot have been, because He founded the 
purest system of religion and morals that ha- 
ever been presented to tho world. He must, 
therefore, have been divine, as tho Apostle- 
themselves, and the Church ever since their 
day, have believed. 

The notes on'Lk2 40 Mkl3 32 and Phil 2 ‘ 
should be consulted. 
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AjdHODSH the exact theological definition 
of pie dootrine of the Trinity was the result 
of along process of development, which was 
not complete till the fifth century dr even 
later, the doctrine itself underlies the J whole 
(New Testament, which everywhere attributes 
divinity to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
and assigns to them distinct functions in the 
economy of human redemption. . The New 
Testament mainly contemplates the relations 
of the Divine Persons to man and the universe, 
regarding the Father as Creator, the Son as 
Mediator and Redeemer, and the Spirit as 
Sanctifier (the 1 economic ’ Trinity") ; but hints 
are not wanting that this threefold function in 
creation and redemption is an outward mani- 
festation of certain inward and eternal dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead Itself (the ‘essential’ 
Trinity). In the early Church the Monarch- 
ians, and especially the Sabcllians, laid such 
exclusive stress upon the ‘economic’ Trinity', 
that they denied that there are any real dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead at all, and taught 
that Father, Son, and Spirit are only three 
different modes in which the One Personal 
God reveals Himself to and .acts upon man. 
The main current of Christian thought, how- 
ever, has always held firmly to the belief that 
the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit repre- 
sent eternal aud necessary distinctions, and 
those of a personal and ethical as well as of a 
merely metaphysical kind, within the Divine 
Substance. Christians have seen in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity not only an intellectual, 
but also a moral and spiritual revelation of the 
highest importance. 

i. Personality Human and Divine. Theism 
regards God as personal, and Christianity as 
tri-personal, but the term ‘ person,' as applied 
to God and to the ‘Persons’ in God, is not 
used in quite the same sense as that in which it 
is used of human beings. The first distinction 
is that human personality is finite, and Divine 
Personality infinite. This constitutes so enor- 
mous a difference, that some thinkers deny that 
God can be conceived of as personal. Person- 
ality, they say, is essentially finite ; it is a 
definite thing marked off and distinguished by 
certain boundaries from other things, and if 
those boundaries are removed, personality 
ceases to be. Moreover, they maintain, even 
if personality could be predicated without 
contradiction of God, it is of the nature of a 
limitation or imperfection, and therefore could 
not be appropriately attributed to a Perfect 
Being. 


We reply that though limitation character- 
ises the imperfect personality of man, it is 
no part of the essential idea of personality. 
When a being is spoken of as 1 personal,’ it is 
meant among other things less important (1) 
that he is intelligent, (2) that he is self- 
conscious, (3) that he possesses will. Now 
not one of these qualities implies, of itself, 
any limitation or imperfection. It is as easy 
to conceh e a perfect intelligence, knowing all 
actual and possible things, as to conceive a 
limited intelligence like man’s. Intelligence, 
therefore, in a perfect and infinite degree can 
be legitimately predicated of God. Self- 
consciousness, again, is implied in perfect in- 
telligence ; for if a perfectly intelligent Being 
did not know Himself, His intelligence would 
be limited. Will, in like manner, is capable 
of real perfection ; it does not necessarily imply 
any limitation of nature. It is as easy to 
conceive of a Will absolutely free and in- 
finitely powerful, as to conceive of a limited 
will like man's. It is perfectly legitimate, 
therefore, to say that God possesses a Will 
adequate to His Intelligence- — that is, that He 
is able to achieve all that is possible. Person- 
ality, therefore, being potentially infinite, can 
be ascribed, not only without contradiction, but 
with propriety and truth, as the least inade- 
quate term known to us, to the Infinite and 
Absolute God. 

The second distinction is that, whereas 
human personality stands outside and excludes 
every personality except its own, the Divine 
Persons of the Trinity mutually pervade, inter- 
penetrate, include, and contain one another. 
This wonderful quality (technically known as 
perichoresis , cr'cumiiicessio , or circuniinsessio ) 
cannot be distinctly conceived of by us from 
lack of any analogous experience among human 
persons. Perhaps the best way of gaining 
some faint glimpse of what it means, is to start 
with the idea of human sympathy, and to 
imagine it infinitely deepened and extended. 
If it were possible in the case of two friends, 
for the one not only to know the thought or 
feeling or resolution present in the mind of 
the other, but also to feel it in his own mind 
as his own thought or feeling or resolution, we 
should have a human analogy, real though 
extremely inadequate, of the far closer and 
more exalted union aud communion which 
subsist among the Divine Persons. 

2 . The Trinity and the Divine Self-Con- 
sciousness. In man self-consciousness only 
arises when the self distinguishes itself from 
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the not-self, i.e. when the thinking subject has 
present to its consciousness some object of 
thought distinct from itself. 

Now the doctrine of the Trinity indicates 
that what is true of man is true also of 
God. From eternity the Father and the Son 
wero personally distinct beings, knowing one 
another and themselves as such, and conse- 
quenllyfor the Trinitarian there is no difficulty 
in understanding how God was self-conscious 
even before the world was created, i.e. before 
there was any created not-self from which He 
could distinguish Himself. 

3 . The Trinity and God’s Moral Perfection. 
Since Christ taught the supremacy of lo\c 
and the duty of universal hene\ olence, it has 
come to be felt and acknowledged with increas- 
ing clearness, that love is the most beautiful 
of human virtues, and the most adorable of 
the Divine Perfections. But perfect love is 
only possible between equals. Just as a 
man cannot satisfy or realise his powers of 
love by loving the lower animals, so God 
cannot satisfy or realise His love by loving 
man or any creature. If God is truly Love, 
in the full sense of that term. He must have 
always possessed some equal object of His 
love, some alter ego , or, to use the language of 
Christian theology, a consubstantial, co-eternal, 
and co-equal Son. 

4 . The Trinity and Social Life. An ideally 


perfect life is a social life. A life lived in 
the exercise of friendship, social intercourse, 
and benevolence, is a far higher life than that 
of a recluse, who seeks to attain perfection in 
solitude. If, therefore, the life of the God- 
head is as perfect as can ho conceived, it must 
bo a stieial lift — that is to say, there must 
exist within the Divine Unity a pluralitv 
of Persons, among whom the most perfect 
fellowship exists. This conception of the 
Godhead as a Perfect Society, characteristic 
of Trinitarianism, is ethically more fruitful, 
and practically more stimulating than that of 
Unitarianism, which regards God as an iso- 
lated Person, incapable of social life, or of any 
real love but self-love. The Trinitarian, and 
the Trinitarian alone, is able to discern perfect 
love realised in his object of worship, and to 
recognise in the essential Nature of the God- 
head. the perfect pattern of the Family, of the 
Church and of the State. 

5 . The New Testament Doctrine. Tin- 
leading Trinitarian texts in the New Testa- 
ment are discussed in the Commentary 
Reference should be made to Mt3 13f - 2K 1,1 
Lkl 3 "' Jn 14, 15, Hi (especially 14 w 15-' 
I 6 W- 1 3 ), lCorl23-« 2 Cor 13 13 IPetIM (ljn 
5 7 ). For the Deity of the Son, see art. ‘ Person 
of Jesus Christ.’ For the Deity and Person 
ality of the Holy GhoBt, see also Jn 14 
1526 167 2022 Ac233 Ho 8 26 Gal 4 ®. 
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i. Introductory. The attitude of the op- 
ponents of supernatural religion towards 
Miracle has changed very considerably during 
the last two centuries. The old frontal assault 
of the Deists, routed by men like Butler and 
Paley with weapons that are now largely out 
of date, has been succeeded by flank attacks, 
(1) from the direction of historical and literary 
criticism, and (2) from that of a more modern 
natural science. First a vigorous attempt 
was made by the celebrated Tubingen school 
of critics to discredit the documentary evi- 
dence, and the New Testament passed through 
a severe fire of criticism from which it issued 
stronger than ever. The old traditional and 
uncritical views, though modified at points, 
were in general deliberately and distinctly 
confirmed. As a result of this fierce attack 
the relation of the documents to the tra- 
ditional Christian faith remains unaltered, 
and their unique value as historical evidence 
of the first importance has been established on 
a new basis. Criticism of a more or less 
hostile tendency and of a progressively search- 
ing character still continues, and from time 
to time throws important light on some aspect 
of the problems concerned. But the trust- 
worthy character of the New Testament 
documents as a whole may be regarded as 
established permanently, on firmer ground 
than ever before. 

After the New Testament, the Old. We 
are all familiar with the recent controversies 
raised by what is called 1 the Higher Criti- 
cism’ ; and we may readily admit that it has 
modified very considerably our view's of the 
external history and development of the 
documents in question. It has not, however, 
shaken our belief in inspiration, nor impaired 
the value of the Old Testament w'ritings as 
the record of the earlier stages of God’s 
progressive revelation to mankind. On the 
contrary, we may thankfully admit that the 
assured results of criticism, as distinct from 
its unverifiable speculations, have made clearer 
the stages of that revelation, and have given 
oack to us the human aspect of . the Bible 
without taking away the divine. 

We shall be justified, then, in approaching 
our subject in the simplest and most straight- 
forward way, taking for granted the general 
trustworthiness of the documents, though 
ready, as we go along, to deal with any special 
points that may come up before us. 

If the Bible really contains, as we believe, 

5 * 


the record of God’s revelation of Himself to 
men, we should expect it, while clearly in touch 
with every-day human life, to abound in 
traces of its special origin and purpose. We 
should expect it to offer us frequent glimpses 
of a higher order of things, beyond the range 
of our ordinary perception — to exhibit, in fact, 
a miraculous clement. 

And such, indeed, is the case. The purpose 
of this article is to emphasise and illustrate 
this fact : to show that the Miraculous is too 
closely interwoven into the texture of the 
Bible to be removable ; then to consider the 
cause and purpose of its presence there, and 
its place as an integral and essential part of 
Revelation. Thus we may find ourselves in 
a position to meet the objections that are 
often urged against the possibility of Miracle, 
on the ground that it contradicts the scientific 
principle of Natural Law. A general treat- 
ment alone will be possible here. For further 
suggestions the reader is referred to the notes 
on the various passages in which the most 
important miracles are recorded. 

2 . Miracle inseparable from the Bible. 
When we assert that Miracle is an integral 
part of the Bible we mean that the miracu- 
lous considered generally — whatever may be 
thought of particular instances — is too closely 
interwoven into the texture of the Bible to 
be removable without destroying the character 
of the records. 

The consideration of the claims of individual 
miracles is quite another question. We are 
not compelled to put all miracles on the same 
footing, either as regards their importance or 
as regards their attestation. We may be will- 
ing to admit that the evidence for the different 
events recorded in the Bible, or the evidence 
that such and such recorded events were 
miraculous, varies considerably. 

For instance, the external attestation of our 
Lord’s Resurrection is stronger than that avail- 
able for any other of the biblical miracles, or 
indeed for any other event of ancient history. 
On the other hand, the documentary evidence 
for His Virgin birth is less Btrong, though it 
has the combined and (in general) harmonious 
witness of two obviously independent nar- 
ratives, and receives full corroboration from 
the otherwise unaccountable difference be- 
tween His recorded life and character and that 
of any other human being. In the case of 
the Old Testament the external evidence is, 
throughout, naturally less abundant. But 
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here also we fiml varying degrees of attest- 
ation. That an exodus from Egypt, in some 
Bense miraculous, took place in the time of 
Moses, is a fact which — as the many and 
varied references testify — has stamped itself 
too clearly upon tho Hebrew consciousness to 
lie seriously questioned, save by those who 
deny the miraculous altogether, and even they 
would probably admit a basis of historic fact. 
But the miracle of the ’suii standing still,’ as 
popularly understood, is scarcely referred 
to again in the canonical books, and the 
poetical setting of the passage puts the problem 
of the actual miracle on an entirely different 
footing from tho fact of the battle in which 
the miracle is thought to have occurred : see 
note on JoslilO 1 '-. Similarly, it has been 
suggested (and the context gi\ es some colour 
to the idea) that the incident of the ass speak- 
ing occurs in a dream of Balaam's, after which 
he arose and ‘ went with the princes of Balak’ 
(Nu2 2 35 ). Again, the story of Jonah is by 
many regarded as an allegory of God’s dealings 
with the Jewish Church, of which it certainly 
suppliesafruitful parable. Individual miracles, 
then, may be treated each on its own merits 
according to tho evidence available. The 
question before us is a wider one. 

Can the miraculous element as a whole be 
regarded as an accidental or non-essential 
adjunct to the Bible ? Can the miracles be 
explained away altogether or one by one, or is 
there an ‘ irreducible minimum ’ which refuses 
to be explained away ? 

Now there are two ways in which an attempt 
may be made to explain away miracles alto- 
gether. (1) By the first, they are regarded as 
the result of a superstitious tendency to ' super- 
naturalise' distant events ; (2) by the second, as 
the outcome of an unscientific tendency to 
regard as miraculous all that contemporary 
knowledge cannot explain. )Ve do not deny 
that each of these explanations may possibly 
be applicable to some of the more obscure 
events usually regarded as miraculous, but 
we do deny emphatically that they have any 
general application to the miracles of the 
Bible. 

(1) If the first argument were sound, we 
should expect to find the miraculous element 
concentrated in, if not confined to, the earlier 
portions of Revelation, so as to give the 
impression that the idea of miracle belongs to 
the dawn of Hebrew thought. But this is far 
from being the case. Miracle is not found 
exclusively or chiefly in tho earlier or more 
obscure portions of the Old Testament, nor is 
vc confined within tho limits of the Old Tes- 
tament, but occupies a like or even a more 
important place in the New. And in par- 
ticular tho miraculous is so intricately inter- 
woven into tho life of Christ that the attempt 


to disentangle it from tho Gospels necessitates 
such a grievous mutilation of the records as 
would change their entire character. If the 
Gospel material bo reduced to tho comparatively 
small residuum of matter which is common to 
all throe synoptisls. Miracle would still be 
there ; and, indeed, the Gospels denuded of 
the supernatural would be as inexplicable as 
the long discourse in the sixth chapter of St. 
John would be if deprived of the miracle of 
the ‘ Five Thousand ’ which forms, as it were, 
its text. If the point of view of the writers 
themselves and tlicir contemporaries counts for 
anything, we cannot fail to observe that the 
first preachers of the gospel boldly staked the 
truth of Christianity on the fact that Christ 
was risen, and regarded themselves in a special 
sense as * witnesses of the Resurrection ’ (an 
essential qualification for apostlesliip, as in the 
case of Matthias : seo Ac 1 22 and cp. 2 3 - 
3 1 ’ I 20 ' 33 , etc.). While St. Paul, in whose life 
and teaching the Resurrection plays a su- 
premely important part- — aB he liimBclf tes- 
tifies, according to the narrative of the Acts, 
at Antioch, Thessalonica, and Athens, and 
before the Sanhedrin, Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa — adduces, in an important argument 
on this subject addressed to the alert and 
critical Corinthians, more than five hundred 
witnesses for the fact of the miracle (1 Cor 1 5 <>). 

Taking the Bible, then, as it stands, it may 
be confidently stated that the miraculous ele- 
ment is as strong (or stronger) in the later 
portions as in the earlier. But tho question 
is complicated by the date of the documents. 
Are not the miracles, it may be asked, concen- 
trated in those documents, whether earlier or 
later in the Bible series, which may be sup- 
posed to have been written at the furthest 
distance of time from the events which they 
record ? 

It would be easy to show, did space permit, 
that, even on the hypotheses adopted by the 
majority of modem ‘Higher Critics,’ this is not 
the case. In the Old Testament, e.g., the re- 
cord of tho Mosaic miracles does not come don n 
to us wholly or mainly through the group of 
documents called by the critics the 1 Priestly 
Traditions ’ ; the older 1 Prophetic Narratives ’ 
supply a full account of the Flood, Egyptian 
Plagues. Crossing of the Red Sea, and many 
more. The miracles of the Kingdom period, 
again, are not confined to the book of Chro- 
nicles, which is rightly regarded as much later, 
in its present form, than the book of Kings : 
on the contrary, the most striking and signi- 
ficant instances occur in one of the undoubt- 
edly oldest sections of tho latter book — in the 
narrative of Elijah and Elisha. 

As regards the New Testament, the case is 
even stronger, for it is at least far from ini 
probable that the last of its books was writ tan 
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before the first century of the New era was 
well passed, while the earliest (1 Th) may be 
confidently dated at no more than twenty-five 
years after the Crucifixion. 

And so, whether we consider the narratives 
in their biblical order, or regard them in rela- 
tion to the nearest ascertainable date of the 
documents which record them, we find that in 
neither way is the view supported which would 
regard Miracle as the outcome of that super- 
stitious tendency which leads a later age to 
magnify far distant events — especially events 
connected with crises in the national history 
— and endue them with a supernatural 
colouring. 

So far from the supernatural being confined 
to those documents which originated at a 
period furthest distant from the events they 
record, the most stupendous miracle of all, 
and the most important, viz. Christ's Resur- 
rection, is attested by evidence which may. 
without any straining of language, be called 
contemporaneous. 

(2) We now have to face the second objec- 
tion. Admitting that the events occurred, and 
occurred to a large extent in the manner re- 
corded, may not the supernatural interpreta- 
tion of them be questioned ? Even the 
descriptions of contemporaries or eye-wit- 
nesses are sure to take colour from the age in 
which they originate. Must we not take into 
consideration the absence of scientific know- 
ledge of nature’s laws characteristic of early 
ages, and especially the unscientific character 
of the Hebrew mind — -its notorious tendency 
to ignore secondary causes, and find the im- 
mediate working of the finger of God in all 
events alike ? May it not be true that events 
described in the Old Testament as involving 
the direct interposition of the Almighty might, 
with the fuller knowledge of a later and more 
scientific generation, be traced to the working 
out of natural forces, and be characterised, 
not as miracles, but as unusually striking co- 
incidences ? May not, e.g., the drying up of 
the Red Sea and of Jordan be explained as 
due to the combined action of known natural 
forces, acting only more powerfully than has 
otherwise been observed? Have we not, in 
many at least of the Egyptian plagues, rather 
an emphasising of phenomena already common 
in Egypt, than an entirely new experience ? Do 
not the majestic accompaniments of the law- 
giving at Sinai recall the associations of a 
volcanic eruption, or a more than ordinarily 
lengthy and terrific electric disturbance ? Or 
again, to tread on still more sacred ground, 
may not many of Christ’s miracles of healing, 
whether in cases of demoniacal possession or 
otherwise, be explained as exhibiting an un- 
usually intense form of that many-sided influ- 
ence of mind over both mind and matter with 


which modern mental science has made ub 
familiar ? 

In attempting to meet this form of objec- 
tion, we shall, as in the former case, be ready 
to admit the possibility that it may apply in 
some cases. Let each bo judged, as far as pos- 
sible, on its own merits, when the principle 
has been allowed. We shall maintain, how- 
ever, two positions : first, that the objection does 
not cover the whole ground, and, secondly, 
that it misconceives what we mean by Miracle. 

(а) It does not cover the whole ground. 
So far, at any rate, as science has yet gone, 
many of the miracles, and some of them 
among the most strongly attested, remain 
outside its range. There is an irreducible 
minimum which is not amenable to such ex- 
planation. It will be sufficient to take the 
New Testament. Here we find that, while 
many of Christ’s miracles of healing find 
some sort of analogy in modern scientific 
treatment of hysteria and the like — and may 
thus be possibly regarded as miraculous rather 
in their inexplicable anticipation of the results 
of later human progress, than in anything 
else — many also are admitted by medical ex- 
perts to involve, if true, such organic changes 
in the patient as cannot be accounted for by 
reference to any power of mind over matter 
known to modern science. Further, there 
are the miracles wrought upon Nature, e.g. 
the turning of the water into wine, the feed- 
ing of the 4.000 and 5,000, the stilling of the 
storm, the walking on the sea, which physical 
science confessedly cannot as yet explain; and 
above all, there is the central miracle of the 
Resurrection so uniquely attested. 

(б) It is a misconception of the meaning of 
Miracle as we understand it, to suppose that 
the defender of the miraculous is concerned 
to prove a contradiction of Law as such, or 
to minimise or exclude the operation, in these 
cases, of secondary causes. He does not argue 
in favour of a contradiction of Law, for 
according to his own belief the Author of 
miracles is also the Author of Nature and its 
laws. Neither does he hold a brief against 
secondary causes. If there be such a thing 
as Miracle, working definite effects upon the ex- 
ternal world, then it will be true of miraculous as 
of non-miraenlous events that they are capable, 
in their measure, of scientific description. 

The physical condition, e.g., of Naaman, or 
of the blind man healed by Christ at Beth- 
saida (Mk8 22 ' 26 ) would have been capable, no 
doubt, of medical diagnosis at any stage of 
the cure. The only factor which would re- 
main outside the range of medical science 
would be the force that originated the series of 
reactions which resulted in physical soundness. 

Again, to take an instance of a rather differ- 
ent kind. The miracle of the stoppage of 
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Jordan’s waters (see on Josh 3 M ) is curiously 
paralleled by an Arabic narrative of the middle 
ages, which records a similar stoppage in the 
same river, and accounts for it as the result of 
a damming up of the stream by an extensive 
landslip higher up. It is at least possible 
that a scientific account of the great event 
recorded in the book of Joshua would trace 
it to secondary causes of a similar kind. What 
physical science could not do would be to 
explain Joshua’s foreknowledge of this very 
remarkable natural phenomenon, and its co- 
incidence with the needs and purposes of the 
Israelite army. 

Many other miracles of the Old Testament 
may he similarly treated and with a similar 
result. We may strip them of much of their 
•portentous’ clothing — of that which our 
present habit of thought is inclined to regard 
as crude and arbitrary. We may explain this 
as the outcome of a mode of speech, graphic, 
figurative, poetical, insulted by translation 
into the prose of hard fact. We may make 
full allowance for the imaginative tendency of 
the Oriental mind : its pictorial and dramatic 
genius. But we shall not even so get rid of 
the miraculous. The miracles are not miracles 
merely or chiefly because of their intrinsic 
character. Their claim to be miraculous lies 
rather in the moment of their occurrence, and 
its obvious relation to the necessities and pro- 
prieties of the great scheme in which they are 
set, and in the fact that, in so many cases, 
they could be predicted. And the belief that 
they involved the personal interposition of 
the Deity for a definite purpose, is not shaken 
in the least by the consideration that the 
Author of Nature may have chosen to inter- 
pose by the employment of those natural 
Forces through which He normally works. 

3 . Miracle essential to the Biblical Revelation. 
So far we have seen that miracle is practically 
inseparable from the Bible ; that the miracu- 
lous element in Holy Scripture cannot be 
explained away as being simply a superstitious 
and unscientific interpretation of events which 
a later age could have explained satisfactorily 
on a basis of physical science. And in the 
course of our enquiry we have seen hints at 
least that there is some reason for this stub- 
born and unremovable presence of the mira- 
culous. 

If we can make clear to ourselves what is 
the place of Miracle in the Bible, and what 
is its relation to Revelation, wo may also 
go far towards finding an answer to the 
further problems that arise in connexion 
with the relatiou of Miracle to Natural Law. 

In theology and biblical exegesis there has 
been a change of ideas corresponding in some 
degree to that which lias marked the last 
coutury in the matter of physical science. 


The old mechanical conception of the univ«rse 
which finds expression in Milton’s description 
of creation, has given place to an organic con- 
ception. The world, we say now, is less 
fitly symbolised by Paley’s ‘Watch’ than by 
a living organism — growing, developing, pro- 
gressively fulfilling the law of its being, and in 
consequence witnessing more rather than Jess 
convincingly to the divine wisdom and power 
and purpose of its Originator and Sustain- r. 
who is also its immanent principle of life. 
Similarly the problem of the miraculous lias 
received a new setting. Miracles arc not now 
regarded in the old way as external creden- 
tials to Re\ elation — a sort of artificial adjunct 
or added appendix. The evidential value of 
the miraculous may be fully recognised, hut 
at the same time it is viewed as an organ n 
part of the Revelation itself. The miracles 
of Christ, e.g., as we now see, were not 
isolated manifestations of supernatural pou < r 
put forth simply and solely to excite wonder 
and astonishment, and as it were to eomp' l 
belief. He refused, very definitely, to work 
a miracle of this kind (Mk 8 u and parallels). 
Rather tliev are the outcomes of His won- 
derful and gracious character, integral portions 
of His teaching ; touches which, if removed, 
would leave a blauk which would bo fell 
in the complete, harmonious, and supreme] i 
natural if also supernatural portrait which the 
evangelists have artlessly combined to paint 
for us. And the supreme miracle, as we shall 
sec shortly, is Christ Himself. His • might) 
works ’ were, of course — and some of them 
especially — tokens of His divinity. The 
Res>un ectioti, e.g., is classed as such by St. 
Paul (in Rol 4 : cp. Jn5 3li 1 0 -'>> 3S Mt 11 -'). 
They were signs, not to compel belief — for 
compelled belief is no longer faith — but signs 
to stimulate and strengthen and develop lln- 
germ of faith already present, and to trails 
form it into assured conviction. Thus St. John 
(2 ll ) speaks of Christ’s first miracle at Cana- - 
which was obviously a sign of sympathy and 
kindness — as being also a manifestation of J 1 1 -. 
glory ; hut the manifestation is to the inm 1 
circlo of His disciples. Similarly Christ Him 
self enumerates His characteristic miracles oi 
healing, together with other works, as ere 
flentiais of His Messiahship. But the evidenn . 
bo it observed, is addressed to St. John the 
Baptist. 

This view of Miracle as an integral pari ol 
Revelation may explain to some extent tin 
difference in character between the miracles 
of the Old Testament and those of the New 
The Revelation, as wo are observing more am’ 
more, is a progressive one, a gradual unfold 
ing of divine truth to man, in divers parts and 
divers manners (Heb 1 J ), as he was able to bear 
it. Will not the miraculous element, then. 
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show itself progressive too ? Shall we be sur- 
prised if some of the Old Testament miracles, 
e.g. the shadow on Aha// dial, or the trans- 
formation of Moses’ rod, seem to lack the 
obvious appropriateness and the richness of 
spiritual teaching and symbolism that shine 
forth from the recorded works of Christ V 

If miracles are acted teaching , should we not 
expect those which belong to an earlier and 
more elementary stage of Revelation to be of 
a simpler and more elementary sort ? One 
might venture to say that just as divine com- 
mands could be laid on Abraham and J oshua, 
in the childhood of morality, which could not 
be laid on us : so miracles could be wrought 
and be helpful in an earlier stage which in a 
later — such as our own age — would be simply 
a stumbling-block to belief. Yet oven the 
earliest, and, if we may so say, 1 crudest ’ of 
Old Testament miracles display a marked 
superiority, from this point of view, to many 
of the meaningless and ludicrous 1 miracles ’ 
of the Apocryphal Gospels and mediaeval 
hagiologies. 

The accepted view of the universe lias ad- 
vanced, and Natural Science has taught us so 
well the lesson that the Almighty is a God of 
Law and order, that we instinctively suspect 
as unworthy of Him anything which seems to 
verge on the arbitrary or capricious. Many of 
the Old Testament miracles, if wrought to-day, 
would be as inappropriate as in their context 
they wore appropriate. Let us consider for a 
moment some broad facts about them. At 
first sight they seem quite incidental and un- 
systematic. Possibly a progress may be dimly 
discerned, allowing for exceptions. The mi- 
racles, e.g., of the ninth century n.c. — especi- 
ally the more beneficent miracles recorded of 
Elijah and Elisha, seem more like those of 
Christ than the Mosaic miracles of some seven 
centuries earlier. These earlier ones, again, 
adapted as they are to the special circumstances 
of their occasion, have a moro exclusively 
general appeal to masses of people, while the 
later ones involve moro individual dealing. 

Other indications of law and system are to 
be found in the miracles of the Bible. Chief 
among these is their threefold grouping. The 
mirrcles are, for the most part, concentrated 
in three epochs, epochs when a vindication of 
God’s supremacy was specially to be looked 
for ; and they are grouped around those three 
figures which find places together on the mys- 
terious Mount of Transfiguration : Moses — 
Elijah — Christ. 

(1) The first or Mosaic group ushers in the 
redemption from Egypt, the giving of the 
divine Law, and the foundation of the Hebrew 
theocracy. (2) The second marks a new crisis, 
when owing to the religious innovations of 
Ahab and Jezebel the worship of the true God 


in Israel was first formally menaced by a new 
and hostile cult actively supported by the 
Court. (3) The third group is the climax of 
all. The miracles of Jesus Christ, with their 
peculiar appeal to reason, affection and con- 
science, throw back a flood of light upon the 
obscurer miracles of the Old Testament. 1 The 
central point,’ as Hr. .Sunday has said, ‘ in the 
Old Testament revelation was that God is a 
living ( tod; that the world is not a dead world, 
but instinct with life, which is all derived from 
Him. The New Testament takes up this and 
tells us that Christ the Word was the Light 
and Life of men.’ 

The miracles of the Old Testament certainly 
exhibit God as a living God, and culminate in 
the Incarnate Life — the Christ of the Gospels, 
whose career on earth issues in a Resurrection 
and Ascension which have brought new life to 
the world. And in this supernatural figure 
we see Miracle exhibited to us most natur- 
ally and in closest contact with all that we 
instinctively recognise as highest and noblest. 
His character is indeed the supreme wonder 
of all : moro marvellous than any of those 
particular miracles which were, after all, but 
partial ‘ signs ’ of the fulness that was in Him. 
Whotlier we read it in the pages of the Gospels, 
or in St. Paul's description (1 Cor 13) of Love 
at work, we perceive in it an ideal perfection 
combining all the recognised manly virtues 
with those usually thought of as womanly. 
We mark its union of opposites — patience, 
gentleness, meekness, with a sternness and a 
force unequalled in history ; the cosmopolitan 
breadth of ideas found in one brought up in 
what would naturally have been the narrowest 
surroundings. Its superhuman claims are com- 
bined with an unparalleled humility and 
reasonableness ; its superhuman powers are 
controlled always and focussed on His mis- 
sion, no\er employed for His own material 
comfort or the earthly advancement of His 
followers. Above all, there is the ideal morality 
exhibited, as even opponents admit, in His 
life and teaching, and the marvellous fact 
that none of His many recorded sayings, 
whether in the ethical sphere or in any other, 
have become obsolete or subject to revision 
in the subsequent growth of human knowledge. 

But if Christ on earth is a wonder, still 
more is Christ ascended. It is the character 
of Christ as exhibited and developed in the 
history of His Church, impressing itself fruit- 
fully on successive ages and on divers races, 
at home in each and bringing out the best in 
each regardless of diversity of clime, race, 
tradition, antecedents, and civilised status ; it 
is the vital power of Him, exercised in the 
tremendous if familiar phenomenon of conver- 
sion, which persists to-day to prove that the 
age of miracle is not past. Believers see in 
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this but the fulfilment of His own recorded 
promise . 1 Greater things than these shall ’ the 
believer ‘do 1 ; ‘because 1 go to the Father’ 
(Jnl4i2). 

That systematic and rhythmical sequence 
of miracle which is represented by the names, 
Moses, Elijah, Christ, does not suddenly come 
to an end with the close of the New Testa- 
ment. though its character, as we have seen, 
tends to change with the changing require- 
ments of successive ages. To us children of 
a practical. matter-of-fact, and scientificcentury 
1 signs and wonders ’ like some of those in the 
Bible would be a hindrance and not a help, 
even had we the strength of faith necessary 
to evoke them. Yet He who after His Ascen- 
sion wrought 1 many signs and wonders ’ ‘ by 
the hands of the Apostles’ (Ac 2 43 o 12 ) and 
‘ confirmed the word with signs following ’ 
(Mk 1 6 20 ; cp. Ac 4 29 > 30 ), has continued by moral 
and spiritual miracles to give evidence of His 
living presence throughout the centuries, ac- 
cording to the terms of His recorded promise, 
‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world’ (Mt 28 M). 

4 . Miracle essential to Revelation as such. 
We may claim, perhaps, to have shown that 
Miracle is essential to the biblical Revelation. 
May we not go further, and say that it 
would seem to be essential to Revelation con- 
sidered in the abstract — that is, to any con- 
ceivable method by which God might reveal 
Himself to man in a manner more direct and 
more unmistakable than is afforded by His 
revelation of Himself in the course of nature ? 
On this subject it was formerly considered 
enough to observe that a divine message could 
only be sufficiently accredited by obviously 
supernatural accompaniments, and that there- 
fore miracles were appended to Revelation as 
its necessary ‘ credentials.' Such a statement 
is, however, from a modern point of view, far 
from satisfactory. 

We can no longer (as was pointed out 
above) look upon miracles as an external 
appendix added to Revelation by way of 
credentials. Miracle, we should say, has a 
great credential value, but its witness is 
intrinsic — from within ; it witnesses to the 
truth of Revelation by witnessing to the 
character of the person revealed. The 
miracles of Christ hold a supreme place as 
the work of Incarnate God ; but the other 
miracles also as emanating from the one per- 
sonal Deity may be expected to hear the 
stamp of a personal consciousness and will. 
We know that a succession of phenomena in 
nature can be diverted by the action of our 
own human wills, and that without any real 
breach of Nature’s laws. This is done, for 
instance, whenever a surgeon performs a 
successful operation, or a physician using his 


knowledge of materia medica arrests the natural 
course of a disease. So, too, without any real 
contradiction of the system of Law which 
Ho has established for the working of the 
universe, the Personal Creator and Ruler of 
all tilings may be conceived as ‘ interposing ’ 
— either directly or by means of His creatures 
— and so diverting or interrupting what 
would otherwise have been the inevitable 
course of events. Such interposition, if 
definite and striking in its external results, 
would be what we know as Miracle. It would 
differ from the action of our limited minds 
and -wills in many points : notably in the 
range of its power and influence and in the 
constant perfection of its purpose. Those 
exclude the element of capriciousness that 
makes the action of our wills so often un- 
accountable and out of harmony with the course 
of nature. 

In this conception of Miracle as a display of 
personality is to be found, we believe, the true 
solution of the various problems with which 
the question is encumbered. It helps us to 
understand, by the analogy of our own volition, 
what else would look like the introduction of 
a capricious principle into a world where we 
have been accustomed to Bee Law reigning : 
it helps us, moreover, to realise the place and 
purpose of miracle as evidencing, in the only 
way possible, the personal character of the 
Ruler of the universe : and it supplies a link 
between what we regard as the ordinary works 
of Providence — the normal phenomena which 
the world’s process exhibits — and those ab- 
normal phenomena inexplicable by our accus- 
tomed methods, which we call miracles. Both 
alike are manifestations of a personal mind 
and will and power, working according to the 
law of a perfect nature ; but the one class of 
manifestations is deliberately intended 10 
supplement — and interpret — the other. 

So we are led back again to Christ as the 
supreme miracleand the revealerof the ultimate 
naturalness, if we may so speak, of the super- 
natural. For He in whom meet heaven and 
earth, the human and the divine, expresses 
uniquely in His recorded miracles as in His 
words and life, the perfect character of Him 
‘ whom no man hath seen, nor can sec,’ yet 
concerning whom He Himself hath said : 

1 He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
In the Incarnate what we ordinarily call 
Miracle is, as it were, normal ; for in Him is 
God personally revealed to man, personally 
acting under conditions of human life. 

5- Miracle and Natural Law. But since it 
is reverence for Natural Lnw that is responsi- 
ble for most of the modem distrust of Miracle, 
it will be necessary to enter a little more fully 
into the relation between Miracle and Natural 
Law. 
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Of course the whole structure of modern the physical world which occasionally perplex 
science is built upon the foundation of the and baffle the student of Natural Law, we are 
uniformity of Nature. If things happen not here concerned to consider. There is one 
anyhow, as in a nightmare, then there ean consideration, however, suggested by the pres- 
be no use in attempting to study Nature ence of this disturbing factor. If Miracle 
at all. And if the presence of Miracle seoms arbitrary and violent, may it not he 
disturbs the uniformity of Nature and in- because some forcible method is necessary to 
troduces absolute chaos into the world, we redress the balance already upset by the 
can forgive people for refusing to consider introduction of evil into a world originally 
the possibility of the miraculous. But is it ‘ very good ’ ? 

true that a belief in Miracle contradicts the And further, may not this forcible redress- 
reign of Law in Nature '? As a matter of ing of the balance, if such it be, be still 
fact, the average believer in Miracle speaks performed in accordance with some higher 
and acts in his daily life as one who believes principle of Law ? 

also that Nature is normally constant and The analogy of human personal action 
uniform. His expectations, his forecasts, his suggested above may help us here. When 
plans imply just as steady and practical a the physician — acting, it must be remembered, 
reliance on this principle as do those of the in accordance with the laws of medical science 
veriest sceptic. And why ? Because the — restores the body to health, although he 
very possibility of Miracle depends on the forcibly interrupts a series of physical pro- 
fact of uniformity. Miracle needs the ordi- cesses which apart from him must have worked 
nary working of Natural Law as its back- themselves out, he is really ranged on the side 
ground. It does not exclude Natural Law, of the natural and normal. And it may per- 
but it is relative to it. If all things were haps be worthy of remark that the abnormal 
unaccountable, where would be place for conditions which his skill and determination 
Miracle ? St. Augustine had arrived at a have fought and conquered are often directly, 
really profound conception of the relation of more often, probably, indirectly, the result of 
Miracle to Natural Law, when he suggested human sin. May tve not say then that in the 
that all God's ordinary works are wonderful sphere of biblical miracle 1 the real intervention 
— miraculous — but that, since familiarity has is not the intervention of grace, but that of 
so blunted men's minds that they fail to appre- the sin which required it ’ ? 
ciate the yearly miracle of harvest and vintage, We have seen above that there are traces of 
the Lord of Nature who, year by year, by law and system discernible in the miracles of 
natural processes which He has ordained, the Bible viewed generally, and that in the 
multiplies bread-substance for hungry men, case of many of them the entire physical 
and turns rain-water into wine to gladden results may have been achieved by a disposi- 
rnan’s heart, once on a time saw fit to do these tion of natural forces at a particular time and 
things by a momentary act of that Will to which for a particular purpose. There are other 
one day is as a thousand years. cases, however, where such an explanation 

Miracles, if they occur at all, must be, as St. seems inadequate to account for the result. 
Augustine saw, the work of the same Lawgiver These cases cannot, it is true, be referred to 
who day by day exhibits to us the orderly Natural Law ; but may they not be glimpses 
wonders of Nature’s processes. But if this of a higher system which, for want of a better 
be so it follows that miracles themselves must name, we must call ' Supernatural Law ’ ? 
conform to Law, albeit some higher law than Nature herself supplies us with an illustration 
those with which physical science is convers- (and it is more than a mere illustration) which 
ant. Nature and conscience alike demand may enable us to realise the probability and, 
that we should regard God as the author 1 not so to speak, naturalness of there being above 
of confusion, but of peace ’ (1 Cor 14 33 ), i.e. as and beyond the laws which our reason is able 
self-consistent because absolutely perfect. It to discover, a higher stratum of law such as 
is true that there is a disturbing element in the must appear to our ordinary intelligence 
world ; that there is a principle at work abso- supernatural, miraculous, 
lutely contrary to the principle of Law — what In external Nature we see four different 
the Bible calls sin. 1 Sin,’ as St. John sayB, worlds ; the higher in each case built upon 
‘is lawlessness’ (lJn3 4 ). But sin is not a the lower, in a sense including it, and yet 
positive entity, a created thing; it is rather remaining for ever distinct from it and 
the abuse of a choice offered to man by his apparently inaccessible to it. 

Maker, and offered of necessity if man was to (a) First there comes the Inorganic World 
be a free agent. The possibility of choosing — chemical elements and their products — dead 
to do right necessarily involves the possibility matter. This is subject to its own elementary 
of choosing to do wrong. How far human or laws of gravitation, cohesion, and the like, 
angelic sin is responsible for the anomalies in (h) Above that stands the Organic World, 
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which takes up the inorganic into its cell- 
structure, and is in this ! aspect amenable to 
the laws of Matter ; but has in it, besides, 
potentialities and conditions of existence 
wholly unknown to the inorganic, and is 
subject, in consequence, to a fresh sot of laws 
which do not touch the lower sphere — the 
laws of organic life. 

(c) Higher up we have Animal Life, with 
its own peculiar gifts, conditions, laws of 
growth, nutrition, locomotion, etc. ; (cl) and 
higher up, again, the rational, self-conscious, 
moral life of Man. 

Each member of Ibis ascending series of 
worlds is supernatural and miraculous from 
the point of view of those below it, while 
subject in a real sense to the laws governing 
its inferiors. None is lawless, arbitrary, capri- 
cious in reality, though the higher you go 
up the scale, the more appearance there is of 
absence of law and uniformity. The truth is 
that they are subject to ever higher, grander, 
more complex, more mysterious laws. 

The teaching of the Bible seems to be that 
above these familiar orders of the inorganic, 
the organic, the animal, and the rational as 
knowii in man, there is yet another order, (<) 
the sphere of the purely spiritual, glimpses of 
which appear now and again to us as •miracles.’ 
These glimpses are possible, because man is 
himself on one side a spiritual being, made 
• in the image of God,' and so akin to the 
supernatural world. They appear to him 
miraculous, because his intelligence, which 
lives and moves habitually in the natural 
world, is not at home yet in the spiritual. 
They are given because the Ruler of that 
supernatural world is Ruler also of the natural, 
and desires personal contact and communion 
with His rational creature, man. 

If the relation of the supernatural to the 
natural world be such as our illustration 
suggests — if, that is, the former interpenetrates 
and completes while it also transcends the 
latter, we should expect that, though the laws 
to which miracles conform be beyond our 
reason as such, there would yet be something 
in them which would appeal to us as reason- 
able. and would have contact at least with the 
principle of Law as we see it working in the 
world around us. This we have already, to 
some extent, found to be the case, and deeper 
consideration will confirm the impression that 
the Bible miracles may bo explained as in- 
stances rather of the controlling action of a 
higher law than of sheer violation of the 
lower. 

One further suggestion may be made in this 
connexion — not as though it would cover the 
whole field of Miracle or offer in any sense an 
adequate explanation of all the miraculous 
phenomena of the Bible. 


We have already spoken of some of the 
miracles of Christ as involving an inexplicable 
anticipation of the results of later human pro- 
gress ; and surely it is true to say that a 
marked anticipation of a distinctly later stage 
of the advance of humanity is in itself of 
the nature of Miracle. It would have been 
nothing short of a miracle — e.g. if any one 
had made use of wireless telegraphy in the 
days of Queen Anne — because it would have 
been an advance quite out of touch with any- 
thing else in the conditions and circumstances 
of the time. From this point of view the 
mighty works of Christ would lose nothing of 
their miraculous character if it could be shown 
that modern or future medical science could 
produce identical results. The system of 
religion and morality Bet forth by Christ 
— which is intrinsically far more important 
than the miracles usually so called — gathers 
up into itself all the yearnings and gropings 
of the ancients, and at the same time repre- 
sents the goal towards which the ethical 
advance of humanity has been gradually mov- 
ing, so that His words have ‘ never passed 
away ’ like the utterances of other ancient 
teachers. May not His wonderful dealings 
with matter and with mind in like manner 
represent the capacity of perfect humanity — the 
goal towards which mankind is moving in- 
tellectually and scientifically by the help of 
the accumulated experience of centuries ? 
This, as we have seen, would render them 
no less miraculous ; and it strikes out a line of 
thought that has a much wider reference, in- 
cluding in its scope the Old Testament as well 
as the New. For if an inexplicable advance, 
out of all proportion to the contemporary 
development of the race, be miraculous, what 
claims may not be made for the Law, Prophecy 
and History' of the Old Testament. 

Conclusion. Man moves on the borderland 
of the rational and spiritual worlds. Hu 
belongs in part to both. The higher is hi- 
heritage as much as the lower ; but of the first 
he enjoys as yet but rare glimpses. One great 
purpose of the Bible’s miraculous record, 
culminating as it does in that Resurrection 
miracle without which subsequent history is 
inexplicable, is to warn us against the spirit 
which would discredit and reject those pri< e 
less glimpses when they are presented, and 
elect to live always on the lower plane. 

Such a despising of man’s birthright is not 
possible to those for whom the statements of 
the Christian creed represent historic fuels. 
Christ, the Incarnate Deity, at once natural 
and supernatural ; Christ crucified, risen, 
ascended, glorified, has achieved for them per- 
petual access to the higher realm ; they ‘ see 
heaven open and tho angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man ’ (Ju 1 51 ). 
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It cannot be said of che Resurrection, as is 
sometimes said of other miracles, that it lacks 
an adequate motive. The greatest of all 
questions that it concerns man to know, is 
whether there is or is not a future life. ‘ It 
matters,’ says Pascal, 1 to the whole of life to 
know whether the soul is mortal or immortal.’ 
If a supernatural revelation is possible at all 
(and all who believe in a Personal God who 
loves His creatures, must believe that it is), a 
revelation on the subject of a future life is of all 
others the most credible. For in the presence 
of this great question all human knowledge is 
bankrupt. Science can only trace the history 
of the conscious soul to the moment of death. 
The human heart may yearn for immortality, 
philosophy may speculate about it, but neither 
can prove it. Socrates more than any other 
man applied himself to prove the immortality 
of the soul, but when the death-sentence was 
passed upon him, ho could only say : ‘ The 
hour of departure has arriv ed, and we go our 
ways, I to die, and you to live Which is 
better God only knows.’ 

The Christian Church claims to have 
received from God a special revelation upon 
this great question. According to her settled 
belief, God raised her Founder from the dead 
for the special purpose of revealing to man- 
kind (1) the existence of a future life, and 
(2) the nature of that life. 

i. The Character of the Evidence. The evi- 
dence for the Resurrection is of a kind which 
appeals primarily to the spiritual faculty of 
spiritual men. Those who already know and 
love God, who feel in their souls a yearning 
for eternal communion with Him, and a deep 
sense that the injustices, disappointments, and 
failures of this life point to a future life in 
which God’s righteousness and love will bo 
finally vindicated, will bo drawn to examine 
attentively the evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Those, on the other hand, 
who ore living without faith in a personal 
God, and to whom Nature therefore mani- 
fests only a series of unvarying mechanical 
laws, will either reject the o\idunco without 
examination, or, if they examine it, will pro- 
nounce it insufficient. Yet, although the 
final decision will depend largely upon a man’s 
general attitude towards spiritual and moral 
truth, the Resurrection claims to be a historical 
fact, and therefore the evidence for jt, so far 
as it is historical, admits of being tested by 
the same canons of criticism as other historical 


evidence. It is the duty of Christians, there, 
fore, to subject the evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion to the most rigid scrutiny, a scrutiny all 
the more penetrating and searching in propor- 
tion as the practical results which follow from 
the alternative decisions of the question are 
momentous. 

2 . The Documents. All modem criticism, 
except that which is carried to the point of per- 
versity, acknowledges the genuineness of the 
chief Epistles of St. Paul, and Bince that 
Apostle was converted soon after the Resur- 
rection (according to Hamack as early as 30 
A.i). , and certainly not later than 36 a.d.), his 
Epistles will be admitted to be a valuable wit- 
ness as to what the belief of the first Christians 
was upon this subject. That the Resurrection 
of J esus was firmly believed not only in the 
Churches founded by St. Paul, but also in 
those founded by the original Apostles, is 
manifest from these writings. The leading 
passage is 1 CoiT5 3 '-, in which St. Paul 
rehearses the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith. Of the Resurrection he says 
(see RY): ‘For I delivered unto you first of 
all [this was in 50 a.d., about twenty years 
after the event] that which also I received, 
how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried ; 
and that Ho hath been raised [the perfect 
represents the permanence of the result] on 
the third day according to the Scriptures ; 
and that He appeared to Cephas [i.e. Peter], 
then to the Twelve [in reality to the eleven, 
but 1 the Twelve ’ is a recognised title of the 
apostolic body] ; then He appeared to above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
greater part remain until now, hut some are 
fallen asleep ; then He appeared to James ; 
then to all the Apostles ; and last of all, as unto 
one born out of duo time, Ho appeared to mo 
also. . . Whether then it be I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed.’ 

We learn from this passage that the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was regarded as one 
of the foundation doctrines of Christianity, 
and that faith in it was taught to all converts 
‘ fust of all,’ or more literally, 1 among the 
first or most important truths ’ of tho new 
faith ; that St. Paul’s teaching upon this 
subject was identical with that of the other 
Apostles ; and that more than five hundred 
private Christians (most of whom were still 
alive wheii St. Paul wrote) could testify that 
they had seen the risen Lord. So far from 
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the Resurrection being based, as is sometimes 
alleged, on the all but unsupported evidence 
of a single hysterical woman, there is no 
mention of any appearances to women at all. 
The list is clearly an official one of appear- 
ances to the Church and its officers. There 
is an appearance to St. Peter, the leader of 
the Apostles; one to the Twelve, therecognised 
heads of the Christian community ; one to 
James the Lord's brother, destined soon to rule 
the great mother-church of Jerusalem ; one 
to all the Apostles, i.e. to other leading men 
besides the Twelve, perhaps to the whole 
Seventy (Lk 10 J ) ; one to the whole Church, on 
which occasion over five hundred were present ; 
and one to St. Paul, the founder of Gentile 
Christianity. It is important to notice that 
two of these appearances were to unbelievers. 
The unbelief of James is particularly noted 
in the Gospels (Jn7 5 Mk3 21 Mtlo 37 ), and it 
was probably this appearance which effected 
his conversion (Acl 14 ). As to St. Paul, his 
companion and biographer tells us that he was 
* yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord’ (AcO 1 ), 
when the risen Lord appeared to him outside 
the gates of Damascus. Taken altogether, 
the evidence to which St. Paul alludes in this 
passage represents a truly impressive mass of 
testimony. This is the opinion not only of 
defenders of traditional views, but even 
of recent negative criticism. Schmiedel, for 
example, says, ‘ This passage must be regarded 
as the earliest account of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus ; unquestionably it goes back 
to the communications made by Peter during 
the fifteen days’ visit of Paul, three years 
after the conversion of the latter ’ (Gal 1 18 ) ; 
Weizsueker says, ‘ Paul’s knowledge of these 


Christ, who according to His great mercy 
begat us again into a living hope by the Re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ 
(1 3 ). And again, * God raised Him from the 
dead, and gave Him glory ; so that your faith 
and hope might be in God ’ ( l - 1 ). The testi- 
mony of two other Apostles can be added. 
The Gospel of St. Matthew, whether it be 
directly by that Apostle, or based upon his 
original Hebrew 1 Logia,’ apparently rests upon 
his authority. Its testimony to the Resurrec- 
tion is quite explicit (Mt28). The Gospel of 
St. John, though questioned in modern times 
by certain schools of criticism, was in ancient 
times universally accepted, and is in truth 
attested by weighty evidence, both internal 
and external, as the work of the Apostle. 
Its writer offers a personal testimony to the 
Resurrection, and gives a detailed account of 
three appearances of the risen Lord which he 
himself beheld. 

Besides these primary authorities the second- 
ary witnesses are of great importance. St. 
Luke, probably a Gentile of Antioch, during 
his long sojourn at Caesarea (Ac24 27 ) from 
50-58 A.n., had ample opportunities of con- 
sulting the actual eye-witnesses, and we have 
every reason to suppose he did bo (Lkl 14 ). 
His Gospel and Acts must therefore be re- 
garded as valuable authorities. Their testi- 
mony to the Resurrection is unmistakable. 
As for St. Mark, his position as secretary and 
interpreter to St. Peter (cp. lPet5 13 ) gave 
him exceptional opportunities of knowing the 
truth. Unfortunately the conclusion of his 
Gospel has been lost, but it is certain that his 
narrative was written from the point of \ iew 
of a believer in the Resurrection, and that in 
its complete form it contained an account of 


things must have come from the heads of the 
primitive Church’ ; Wemle says, ‘In the very 
earliest time St. Paul obtained this informa- 
tion from St. Peter ’ ; Kcim says, ‘ Paul 
wishes in pious earnestness to give the truth. . . 
It is beyond doubt that the facts were really 
experienced and believed as they were faith- 
fully related to him, and as he has again faith- 
fully reported them. . . Paul’s help supplies 
the whole question with its fixed point, its 
Archimedean fulcrum.’ 

The important evidence of St. Paul is con- 
firmed by the first-hand evidence of St. Peter. 
St. Peter’s First Epistle is one of the best 
attested of all ancient documents, and since 
its contents are in harmony with its reputed 
date and authorship, we need have no hesita- 
tion in accepting its evidence. Its testimony 
to the Resurrection is remarkably strong. 
For St. Peter the Resurrection is not a 
speculation, but a most certain fact, the basis 
of the Christian's hope. ‘Blessed,’ he says, 
1 be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 


that event (Mkl6®, etc.). 

3. The Number of Appearances. It is im 
plied by the sacred writers that the appear- 
ances of the risen Lord were numerous 
(Jn21 2s Acl 8 ). At least ten or eleven arc 
definitely mentioned. 

(1) To Mary Magdalene (Jn 20 16 ; cp Mk 
IfiS). 

(2) To the other women (Mt28°). 

(3) To Peter (Lk24 34 1 Cor 15 s ). 

00 fo two disciples on their way to Emmnus 
(Lk24 ls ). J 


(o) To the ten Apostles without Thomas 
(Lk24 36 Jn20 19 ). 

(6) To the Apostles with Thomas (Jn2(l 2 "). 

(7) I o seven disciples, among whom were 
Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, James, and John 
(Jn21i). 


(8) To the eleven disciples on a mountain 
in Galileo (Mt28 10 ), with which is probably 
to he identified — 


(9) The appearance to over 500 brethren at 
once (1 Cor 15 9 ). 
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(10) To James theLord’ 3 brother (1 Corlfi 7 ). 

(11) To the Apostles on the occasion of the 
Ascension (Ac 1 4 ). 

(12) To St. Paul (Ac9 3 , etc.). 

4 . Alleged Discrepancies in the Evidence. 
The above passages iaken together represent 
an impressive mass of cumulative evidence, 
the weight of which would not be sensibly 
diminished, even if it could be shown that dis- 
crepancies exist between the narratives. For 
it is one of the established rules of historical 
criticism that the disagreement of the witnesses 
in matters of detail, does not invalidate their 
testimony to the main facts which they agree 
in relating. Up to a certain point, indeed, the 
presence of discrepancies in different narratives 
is rather a favourable indication than other- 
wise, because fictitious narratives, intended 
to win credit as history, would inevitably be 
precise, chronological, and harmonious not 
only in reality, but in appearance. 

The only question is whether the discrep- 
ancies in the accounts of the Resurrection are 
so numerous and important, as to throw dis 
credit upon the history as a whole. The chief 
difficulties are the following. St. Luke and 
St. John mention two angels, St. Matthew 
and St. Mark only one. According to the 
synoptists, the angels were seen by the women ; 
according to St. John by Mary Magdalene 
only. According to St. Luke and St. Matthew, 
news was brought by the women that the tomb 
was empty, and that Jesus had risen ; accord- 
ing to St. Mark, ‘ they said nothing to any 
one, for they were afraid ' ; whereas, according 
to St. John, news of the empty tomb (but not 
of the Resurrection) was brought by Mary 
Magdalene only, though there is a hint (Jn 
20 2 ) that other women also had been present. 
Again the words of the angel announcing a 
Galilean appearance are given in substantial 
agreement by St. Matthew and St. Mark ; but 
in St. Luke an important change is made. 
The word Galilee is retained, but the reference 
to a Galilean appearance is obliterated, pro- 
bably because it is not St. Luke’s design to 
record any appearances in Galilee. 

These are all the discrepancies of any 
moment which can plausibly be alleged against 
the scriptural narratives. They relate almost 
entirely to the proceedings of the women on 
the morning of the Resurrection, and are 
easily explained by the fact that the women 
were so much startled by the appearance of 
the angel (Mt28« Mkl 6 3 Lk24«), that they 
were unable to give an entirely consistent 
account of their experience : cp. Lk24 11 . 
As to the often repeated statement that the 
authorities contradict one another as to the 
locality of the appearances, some placing them 
in Judffia and others in Galilee, we can only 
say that no sufficient reason has been shown 


why there should not have been appearances 
in both localities. The biblical writers, at any 
rate, recognise no such incompatibility. Not 
one of them says that the appearances were 
all in one locality. St. Matthew records one 
appearance in Jerusalem and one in Galilee ; 
St. J ohn three in J oruBalem and one in Galilee ; 
while St. Paul does not mention the locality 
of any of the appearances. 

The discrepancies, therefore, are too slight 
to discredit the narratives as a whole. This 
is the opinion even of many leaders of modem 
rationalism — of F. C. Baur, for example, who 
says , 1 For the disciples the Resurrection was as 
real as any historical fact — whatever may have 
been the medium of this persuasion' ; and of 
Mr. Macan, who says, ‘ Two broad facts may 
be taken as certain — that Paul and the other 
Apostles had certain visions, and that, in con- 
sequence of these visions, they believed that 
Jesus had risen from the dead.’ 

5 . The interpretation of the facts. Various 
attempts have been made to explain the facts 
which have just been described, most of them 
without supposing that a miracle occurred. 
The chief are — 

(1) The theory of fraud. This is the oldest. 
Soon after the Resurrection the JewB spread 
a report that the disciples had stolen Christ’s 
body, and pretended that He had risen 
(Mt28 1315 ). This calumny is alluded to by 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen ; is 
found in the heathen Acts of Pilate, and the 
mediaeval Jewish Toledoth Jeshua; and was 
advocated by the German rationalist Reimams 
(1694-1767). In our day even rationalists 
reject this theory as ‘repellent and disgraceful’ 
(Keim). It is acknowledged on all hands that 
so pure an ethical movement as Christianity 
cannot have originated in conscious fraud. 

(2) The theory of the natural disappearance 
of the body. The body is supposed to have 
been removed by some person or persons 
unknown (e.g. the gardener, unknown Galilean 
disciples, Mary Magdalene, the Sanhedrin, 
Pilate, etc.). But these unknown persons 
would either have produced the body, or at 
least have explained that they had removed 
it, as soon as the Apostles began to proclaim 
that Christ had risen from the tomb. 

(3) The theory of apparent death. It is 
alleged that Jesus did not die upon the cross, 
but fainted, and after burial revived and 
came out of the tomb, thus giving riso to the 
belief that He had risen from the dead. 
ThiB theory, once the usual one among 
rationalists, is now nearly, if not quite, 
obsolete. StrausB (1864) says of it : 1 A man 
half-dead, dragging Himself in languor and 
exhaustion out of His tomb, with wounds 
inquiring careful and continuous medical 
treatment — could He, in such a state, have 
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produced upon the minds of the disciples the 
impression that He was \ictor over death and 
the grave, the Prince of Life — an impression 
which nevertheless was the source and spring 
of all their subsequent activity V ’ 

(4) The theory of subjective visions. This 
view, now the accepted one among rationalists, 
was already slated, nearly in its modern form, 
by Celsus 170), who says, * Who beheld 
the risen Jesus ? A half-frantic woman, as 
you state, and some other person, perhaps, of 
those who were engaged in the same system 
of delusion, who had either dreamed so, owing 
to a peculiar state of mind, or, under the 
influence of a wandering imagination, had 
formed to himself an appearance according to 
his own wishes, which lias been the case with 
numberless individuals ’ (see Origen, 1 Against 
Celsus.’ ii. 55), Modern advocates of this 
view maintain that they can account for 
the appearances by the ordinary laws of 
psychology. without introducing supernatural 
agency. Hallucinations are known to occur, 
(a) to persons afflicted with certain physical 
diseases, (J>) to insane persons, (>•) to persons, 
not insane, but suffering from certain disorders 
of the nervous system, (d) to healthy persons 
intensely preoccupied with an idea which they 
have allowed to obtain exclusiv e possession of 
their minds, (c) It is also maintained by 
good authorities, but is not yet generally 
accepted, that the thought of one mind acting 
‘ telepathically ’ (i.e. without any material 
means of communication) upon the thought 
of another mind of a certain type of psycho- 
logical sensitiveness may induce a visual 
hallucination. 

Now it cannot be fairly said that the appear- 
ances of the risen Christ can be explained on 
any of these principles. For as to (a) none of 
the perceivcrs were sick; as to (b), none of 
them were insane ; as to (e), even if it be sup- 
posed that Mary Magdalene and St. Paul suf- 
fered from some form of nervous ailment, this 
cannot be said of the Twelve, or of James, or 
of the five hundred brethren ; as to (</), the 
disciples were certainly not intensely preoccu- 
pied with the idea of the Resurrection. The 
ignominious death of Jesus had scattered His 
followers, and thrown them into the deepest 
despondency. They were in the position of 
men who, having placed implicit trust in a 
leader, were beginning to wonder whether, 
after all, they had not made a great mistake. 
All the Gospels represent our Lord's prophe- 
cies of His Resurrection as falling upon deaf 
ears (MtlG 22 Mkt) 10 Jn20 9 , etc.), and depict 
the despondency of the disciples (Mt2G s6 
MklG 10 ), and their unwillingness to believe 
the good news (Mt28^ MklG”.i2,M Lk24>b 
25, 37, 3S J n 20 23 ). 

As to (e), if hallucinations can be telepathic- 


ally induced at all (and this is doubtful), this 
can only happen to persons of a very rare and 
quite abnormal psychological sensitiveness. To 
suppose that the nervous systems of the Twelve 
and of the five hundred were all so abnormally 
1 sensitive,’ that the visions of Mary Magdalene 
could be ‘ telepathically ’ communicated to them 
all, surpasses credence. Nor is this all. Recent 
research has demonstrated (see the voluminous 
evidence collected by the Psychical Research 
Society) that visual phantoms hardly ever 
speak, and, when they do, never more than a 
word or two. But the risen Lord spoke even 
time that He appeared, and earned on long 
conversations with the disciples. On the sig- 
nificance of the empty tomb, of the handling, 
and of the eating — ali which circumstances arc 
inconsistent with the theory we are considering 
— more will be said in the next sections. 

(5) The theory of objective visions , or of u 
‘spiritual resurrection.' Many who reject the 
traditional belief in a corporeal resurrection , 
and yet desire to find a mediating position 
between that and the purely negative view, 
adopt flic' theory of objective visions. They 
suppose tlmt, after Jesus had been put to 
death, His body did not rise, but that His 
glorified and immortal spirit was allowed by 
God to appear to the disciples, as a token that 
the teaching of Jesus had been ratified by the 
divine approval, and that, in particular, human 
immortality is a fact. This theory, often 
spoken of as that of a ‘spiritual resurrection.' 
approximates very closely in practical elicit 
to that usually denominated 1 orthodox,’ and 
deserves sympathetic and respectful considers 
tion. Our objection to it is, that while it n 
moves none of the real difficulties involved in 
the older view, it introduces new and greater 
difficulties of its own. The great difficulty ot 
believing in our Lord’s Resurrection is it' 
miraculous character. The theory of objective 
visions tries to eliminate the element of mira- 
cle by denying our Lord’s corporeal, vvhih 
admitting llis spiritual, Resurrection. But 
even on such a view the Resurrection of Jesus 
remains a miracle. It is as much a breach of 
the order of nature, and, therefore, as much a 
miracle, for a disembodied spirit to return and 
hold conversations with living persons, or for 
God to send ‘ a telegram from heaven ’ (Kcim ). 
as for a corpse to rise. It is a mistake to 
think that the philosophic objections to mini 
clcs apply exclusively, or even with especial 
force, to phy sical miracles. They apply' equally 
to all miracles. It is more difficult, doubtless, 
to determine the limits of natural possibility 
in the case of mind than in the case of matter : 
but when those limits are plainly transcended, 
as they are when the factB require the hypo- 
theses of spirit return and of telegrams liom 
heaven to be entertained, the philosophic 
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objections against alleged psychical miracles are 
as strong as those against alleged physical 
miracles. The half-hearted Rationalism, there- 
fore, which accepts a spiritual, while denying 
a corporeal resurrection, is as incapable as 
Orthodoxy of removing the great stumbling- 
block of miracle, and is under the additional 
disadvantage of being forced to deal with the 
evidence in a thoroughly arbitrary way. It is 
compelled, for instance, to disbelieve what 
even Schenkel regarded as incontrovertible, 
that the tomb was empty on the third day, 
and that the risen Jesus, in order to convince 
the disciples that He was not a phantom, 
allowed Himself to be handled, and ate before 
them. 

(6) The theory of a corporeal reeurrectioit. 
Upon the whole, no theory will be found to 
satisfy the facts, except the traditional one of 
a bodily resurrection. On the moi'ning of the 
third day the tomb was empty. This fact, in 
spite of recent denials in the interest of the 
theory of a spiritual resurrection, stands firm. 
It is attested not only by Luke, who had 
good sources of information, but also by 
Mark (that is, by Peter), by Matthew, by John, 
by the Jews (Mt28 13 ), and apparently by Paul 
also, for that is the natural conclusion to draw 
from the fact that he mentions the burial in 
connexion with the Resurrection (ICorlo 4 ). 
To deny a fact so amply attested is not sound 
criticism. The tomb, then, was empty, and, 
since the removal of the body either by the 
disciples or by the Jews is (as we have shown) 
an inadmissible hypothesis, we must conclude 
that the body of Jesus rose to a new life. 
Other evidence points in the same direction. 
Thus tho risen Lord sought to dispel the idea 
which the Apostles at first entertained, that 
He was a disembodied spirit, by offering 
Himself to be handled, and by showing tho 
wounds in His hands, feet, and side (Lk 
24 37 '. Jn20 20f -) ; also by eating before and 
with the disciples (Lk24 12 Ac 10 11 ; cp. Ac 
l 4 RM, MklG 14 ). It is no sufficient reply to 
this to say that tho risen body could pass 
through solid matter (Jn'20 'V 2 ' 1 ), could appear 
and vanish suddenly (Lk24 3l . 3 <>), could trans- 
port itself instantaneously from place to place 
(cp. Lk24 31-34 ), and therefore must have 
bean a phantom or spirit. If we adopt the 
usual view, that at tho Resurrection the body 
of Jesus was transfigured, and became a 
glorious and spiritual body, no longer limited 
by the laws and conditions of ordinary matter, 
no contradiction arises. We shall suppose 
that our Lord's risen body belonged naturally 
to the sphere of heaven, not to that of earth, 
and that it was by way of condescension and 
to confirm tho faith of the disciples, that He 
made it visible to earthly eyes, tangible to 
human hands, and capable of eating earthly 


food. His risen body was not like that of 
the widow’s sou or of Lazarus, but like that 
of the saints in glory (1 Cor 15 35 f -). 

6. The Permanent Significance of the Re- 
surrection. From many points of view the 
Resurrection is the most important event in 
human history, and a large treatise would 
hardly exhaust its many-sided significance. 
Only the briefest outline of its bearing upon 
human life and thought can be given here. 

(1) The Resurrection has brought new hope 
and happiness into the world by the light it 
throws upon human immortality (1 Pet I s . 4 ). 
This is recognised even by rationalists. For 
example, John Stuart Mill says : ‘The bene- 
ficial effect of such a hope (in human im- 
mortality) is far from trifling. It makes life 
and human nature a far greater thing to the 
feelings, and gives greater strength as well as 
solemnity to all the sentiments which are 
awakened in us by our fellow-creatures, and 
by mankind at large. It allays the sense of 
that irony of Nature which is so painfully felt 
when we see the exertions and sacrifices of 
a life culminating in the formation of a wise 
and noble mind, only to disappear from the 
world when the time has just arrived at which 
the world seems about to begin reaping the 
benefit of it. The truth that life is short and 
art long is from of old one of the most dis- 
couraging parts of our condition ; this hope 
(of immortality) admits the possibility that 
the art employed in improving and beautifying 
the soul itself may avail for good in some other 
life, even when seemingly useless for this.’ 

(2) The Resurrection makes it possible to 
vindicate God’s justice and benevolence in the 
government of the world. If this life is all, 
God cannot be regarded as perfectly just and 
benevolent, because he frequently permits the 
righteous to be afflicted, and even to be un- 
justly put to death, while the wicked go un- 
punished and enjoy worldly prosperity. But 
if, as the Resurrection indicates, there is a life 
beyond tho grave in which all earthly wrongs 
are righted and all wickedness adequately 
punished, the moral character of God can be 
successfully vindicated. 

(3) The Resurrection indicates that the 
future life will be not that of the soul only, 
but of the soul united to a suitable organ or 
1 body.’ Christians regard matter as possessed 
of an intrinsic excellence of its own. It has 
reached its present perfection as the result of 
many ages of cosmical development, and there- 
fore it is probable, on the theory that there is 
a final goal to which all creation moves, that 
matter as well as spirit will be ultimately per- 
fected and glorified (cp. Ro 8 18-25 2 Pet 3 13 
Rev 21 4 ), and that in the future life we shall 
bo surrounded by a ‘ material ’ environment of 
some kind. Unlesshereaftcrwepossess bodies, 
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it is difficult to understand how we shall even 
recognise one another, and unless there are 
beautiful objects, it is difficult to understand 
how the soul will enjoy, as Plato says it will, 
the contemplation of perfect beauty for ever. 

(4) The Resurrection sets the seal of the 


divino approval upon the Toacliiigof Jesus, 
and in particular 

(5) Declares Him to bo the Divine Son of 
God. 

On tho last two points see art. 1 The Person 
of Jesus Christ.’ 


THE ATONEMENT 


The meaning of the word ‘atonement’ 
becomes plain when it is divided into syllables, 

‘ at-one-ment.’ It signifies the setting at one 
of those who have been estranged. ‘ Wo 
actuary find the word “ onement,” reconcilia- 
tion, in old authors ’ (Skeat). 

In the New Testament the word only occurs 
in Ro 5 11 AT, but in RY it has disappeared 
even from that passage, and is replaced by 
‘reconciliation': cp. Ro 5 1(1 1 1 13 2 Cor 5 18f -. 
where the Greek word is the same as in Ro 5 3 '. 

The word ■ atonement ’ is really taken from 
the Old Testament, where it occurs about fifty 
times, generally in conjunction with the verb 
‘ to make.’ Thus Ex30 15 , • to make an atone- 
ment for your souls ’ ; Lv 9 7 , ' make an atone- 
ment for thyself, and for the people,’ etc. It 
is given there as the translation of a form of 
a Hebrew word, which literally means ‘ to 
cover,’ and describes the effect of the sacrifices 
of the Jews in • covering, ’ i.e. removing sin 
and uncleanness, and so restoring communion 
between God and man. Therefore, used of 
the death of Christ, the word may be taken to 
imply that Christ’s death was sacrificial, and 
that its effect is to do away with that separa- 
tion between God and man which has been 
brought about by sin. 

Although the word ‘atonement’ is absent 
from the New Testament (RY), yet the thought 
runs throughout the sacred volume. Thus in 
MklO 45 Christ speaks of giving ‘his life a 
ransom for many,’ and in Mk 14 24 says, ‘This 
is my blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many.’ InJnl 29 the Baptist pro- 
claims, 1 Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world ’ ; in Roo 10 
St. Paul says, * When we were enemies we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son’; and ini Pet l 19 we read of being re- 
deemed ‘ with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish, and without spot.’ 
Cp. Jn3 4 * f - 6“10“.i5 12 24 lo 13 Ro3 24 f- 4 2 « 
83,32,31 1 Cor 1 30 G 20 7 23 15 3 2 Cor 5 13 f - Gal 1 4 
3 13 4 f - Ephl 7 2™ 5 2 Phil 2 3 f - Coll 44 - 2 '". 2 4 ‘ 
1 Th 5 10 1 Tim 2 » Ti 1 2 4 ‘ Heb 7 -’" 9 11 f - 26 £ 1 0 ™ £ 


1224 i 3 iot 1 Pet 1 2 2 24 31» lJnl" 2 2 3'.“ 
4 10 Rev 1 5 5M 7 14 14 3f . 

In these passages the teaching of the New 
Testament may be clearly discerned. It may- 
be briefly summed up thus : Christ died for 
ub ; He became a Ransom, and redeemed us ; 
He became a Propitiation for our sins ; He 
became a ‘ curse ’ for us, and was ‘ made sin ’ 
on our behalf ; by His death, by the shedding 
of His blood, by the giving of His life, by His 
Cross come forgiveness, cleansing, the taking 
away of sin, eternal life, 

Although the connexion between HiB death 
and our salvation is so clearly stated in the 
New Testament, when we ask in what manner 
the death of Christ brings about our forghe- 
ness, no precise answer is given in Scripture ; 
and yet it seems impossible for man to rest 
satisfied without an answer. His heart may- 
find rest and peace with God in the Cross of 
Christ, but, none the less, his mind calls out 
for an explanation of the mystery of the 
Cross. Yarious attempts have been made to 
supply this intellectual need. 

It was thought in the earlier Christian cen- 
turies that the death of Christ was a ransom 
paid to Satan, that mankind might be released 
from bondage to him. Afterwards it was 
taught that Christ gave up to God His sink as 
life in payment of the debt which man had 
incurred to God, by not rendering the obedience 
and honour due to Him. Again, it was held 
that God satisfied His justice by inflicting on 
Christ the punishment which the sins of man- 
kind deserved ; or, that Christ suffered to show 
God’s justice, bearing a punishment instead 
of us, that we might recognise the -wickedness 
of sin. 

"Whatever support these theories may still 
obtain, they present such difficulties to modern 
religious thought as necessitate an advance to 
something more satisfactory. "We cannot think 
oither that God would punish the innocent, 
or that for the sake of punishment inflicted 
on the innocent He could justly spare the 
guilty. "Wo cannot think that there can be 
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anything formal and fictitious about our rela- 
tion to God. These unsatisfying theories have 
largely come from unduly pressing, in a literal 
manner, the details of metaphors which should 
be interpreted broadly and freely. The meta- 
phors of ‘ransom’ and ‘redemption’ are meant 
to express the greatness of Christ’s self-sacri- 
fice, and its purpose and effect in delivering 
ns from sin and its consequences. The meta- 
phors of ‘propitiation,’ ‘ reconciliation,’ and 
‘ justification,’ are meant to express, not that 
God needs to be appeased, but that the effect 
of the work of Christ, when taken into the 
heart of sinful man, is to do away with the 
barrier which sin has built between him and 
God, and to bring him back to God in peni- 
tence and obedience. Christ in His sacri- 
fice was at one with the mind of the Father. 
God did not hate the world, but ‘ so loved 
the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son.’ 

In opposition to the penal theories, some 
have supposed that the death of Christ became 
the means of our salvation simply by giving us 
such a manifestation of God's love as would 
win our hearts, and lead us to surrender our- 
selves in love and gratitude to Him. This 
theory contains a measure of truth, but does 
not seem to take sufficient account of the 
representation of the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice offered to God for our sins to ‘ shew 
God's righteousness.’ 

The meaning of the Atonement must be 
found in the facts. The great fact, of course, 
was the death of Christ. It was His death on 
which the main stress was laid both by Christ 
Himself and by His apostles. It is not said 
that His life was lived for the remission of 
sins, but that His blood was shed for that 
purpose. 

Now, historically considered, the death of 
Christ was a natural event. The manner of 
His death was the natural consequence of the 
life which He lived. The outstanding feature 
of His life was its deliberate and unceasing 
submission to the will of His Father in every 
point. The human society in which He lived, 
the human social organism by which He was 
surrounded, sought to bring Him into line 
with its own will, its own desires ; and those 
desires were self-centred, self-seeking. At 
the same time, the human nature w'hich He 
shared with us had the natural feelings of man, 
which shrink from pain and sacrifice, and 
which desire self-gratification. So that, as 
has been said, He had ‘.all the external 
machinery ’ for disobedience. But the will 
of human society, and the temptations of 
human nature, beat upon Him in vain. His 
life was, all through, the complete repre- 
• sentation, the perfect realisation, of the will 
of God. 


Such a life naturally led to the Cross. The 
sinful passions of man, which could not bend 
Christ to yield to them, rose against Him in 
hatred, and put Him to death. Thus, on the 
part of men, the Crucifixion was a murder. 
But on the part of Christ, the death of the 
Cross was the culmination of His righteous 
life, the crowning act of assent to the will 
of God. It was a 1 death unto sin.’ It was 
the refusal of sin, earned to its last and vic- 
torious extremity. 

Looked at in this way, then, the death 
of Christ was the perfect display of right- 
eousness, the complete achievement of union 
with the Divine will, the absolute condemna- 
tion of hnman sin. 

But the life and death of Christ were more 
than individual. He was not one among 
many, but the man of all men, the son of 
man, the second Adam, the perfect represent- 
ative of the human race. He was made in 
all points like unto His brethren, that He 
might express, before man and before God, 
what the thoughts and wishes and acts of man 
should be. His life was an offering to God, 
and that not merely for Himself, but for 
others, as expressing the return to God of 
sinful humanity. It was the beginning of a 
new and reformed order of things for human 
nature. In the life and death of Christ, the 
best man, the natural leader of men, spoke to 
God for man. It remained for the rest of 
mankind to utter their ‘ Amen ’ to that perfect 
prayer. 

Christ, then, is the elder brother of the 
human race, bound to mankind in Buch inti- 
mate relationship that some have liked to 
think that the Son of God would have become 
Incarnate even if man had not sinned. But 
since mankind has sinned, the righteousness 
and holiness and love for man of the Son 
of God must have produced in Him sorrow 
for the sin of man. A sinner's sorrow for 
his Bin, when it is true, is penitence. Christ 
was sinless. But seeing that His relationship 
to man is so intimate, and His love for man 
so great, we can imagine that His sorrow for 
man’s sin would be filled with shame, and be 
that true penitence which man himself did 
not rightly feci. For as a loving and saintly 
mother suffers shame and penitence for the 
sin of her son, so even more, and to an infinite 
degree, would the loving and holy Son of 
God feel shame and penitence for the sin 
of mankind which He ‘ bore ’ when He 
identified Himself with our sins in such a 
manner that it is said that Ho was ‘made 
sin’ (2 Cor 5 21 ). The burden of our sins 
thus borne upon His heart would explain 
His agony in the garden and His cry of 
desolation upon the Cross. 

Accordingly, Christ accepted the Cross 
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when it came in His way, instead of escaping 
from it. He did so, not only becauso it was the 
culmination of His union with the will of the 
Father, but also because in the shame of that 
death, and in its utter emptying of Himself 
before God, He expressed the true penitence 
of man for the sin of man. 

Thus the death of the Cross was a double 
sacrifice offered in man’s name. It expressed 
the sacrifice of self to the holy and righteous 
will of God, and the sacrifice of true peni- 
tence and righteousness. Tliis sacrifice, joined 
as it was to self-sacrificing love, was 1 the 
noblest act that God had ever looked upon.’ 
It was acceptable to God, ‘ an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell ’ 
(Eph5 2 ). 

But how could a sacrifice of penitence and 
righteousness, offered by Christ, alter the rela- 
tionship in which we stand to God ? Tho 
answer is to be found, partly, in the union 
between Christ and the human race, through 
which, in an ideal and sacramental way, ‘ one 
died for all, therefore all died’ (2 Coro 11 ). 
Practically and actually, for each individual 
•.he answer is to be found in the union of the 
believer with Christ. As St. Paul makes clear 


in his Epistles, he who has faith in Christ can 
be justified, i.e. accepted by God, because his 
face is set in the right way, because the seed 
lias been sown which bears the fruit of life. 
Faith is more than abstract belief. It is even 
more Ilian trust. It is that loving adhesion 
to Christ which loves all He is and all He did, 
which ‘loves the Crucified because of the 
Cross and the Cross because of the Crucified.’ 
Therefore the character of tho believer is 
altered by bis faith. Ho enters into tho 
meaning of Christ’s Cross and makes it his 
own. He, too, takes up his Cross and follows 
Christ. He. too, seeks the will of God, 
through his union with Christ, even at the 
cost of 1 cutting ofl. his hand ’ or 1 plucking 
out his eye.’ He, too, dies to the sin of the 
world, in his heart and will and life. lie 
shares the righteousness of Christ as well as 
His repudiation of sin. And he can do all 
this, not only through the transforming power 
of loving faith, but also because the Holy 
Spirit, which is the Spirit of the Crucified, is 
given to him, reproducing Christ in Him, ami 
changing him ‘into the same image.’ He of 
whom this has become true is one with Christ 
in God. 
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The word 1 inspire ’ means 1 breathe into.’ 
In the Authorised Version Wisd 15 11 illustrates 
this meaning, 1 Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and Him that inspired into him an 
active soul, and breathed in a living spirit.’ 
The word ‘ inspiration ’ occurs twice in the 
Authorised Version : (1) Job32 8 , 1 But there is 
a spirit in man : and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding’; and 
(2) 2Tim3 10 , ’All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine.' 
The last instance is, however, doubtful, and 
we shall probably do well to accept the render- 
ing of the Kevisod Version, * Every Scripture 
inspired of God is also profitable,’ an inter- 
pretation which agrees with some of the oldest 
English versions. We must content ourselves 
with noticing that in any case this verse shows 
how the word 1 inspire,’ like many other words, 
gradually passed from a physical to a spiritual 
meaning. St. Paul’s phrase corresponds with 
that of St. Peter, who speaks of the prophets 
as ‘ moved by the Holy Ghost ' (2 Pet 1 21 ). 

Inasmuch as everyfaithful Christian is moved 
by the Holy Ghost who dwells within him, it 
is possible to speak of every Christian as in- 
spired. But this does not imply that the Holy 
Spirit grants to every Christian the same degree 
of insight into truth, or that there is no pro- 
gress in the apprehension of different parts of 
truth, or that the Holy Spirit bids every man 
to manifest his inspiration in the same way. 
To assume that it does, is to raise needless 
difficulties in the interpretation of the Bible, 
which clearly exhibits, not only varying degrees 
of inspiration, and different ways of manifest- 
ing it, but also individual and general pro- 
gressivencss in the apprehension of divine 
truth. Bearing this in mind, then, we must 
enquire what is meant by the inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible. 

Speaking broadly, the Christian means by 
their inspiration an impulse from God causing 
certain persons to write, and directing them 
how to write, for the edification of others. 
Though it is closely connected with revelation, 
it is not identical with it. By revelation God 
makes known to a soul truths which were un- 
known to it before. But it is not at all neces- 
sary that an inspired writer should receive any 
new truths by way of revelation. Thus St. 
Mark was inspired to write his Gospel, but he 
was inspired to write down truths which were 
already familiar to him and to others through 
the instructions given by St. Peter. While the 


Church has continuously witnessed to her 
belief in the inspiration of those Scriptures 
which she decided to include in the Canon, she 
has never defined the method of inspiration by 
saying how the Holy Spirit acted upon the 
natural faculties of the writers. Therefore the 
method of inspiration may still be regarded as, 
iu a certain sense, an open question. But it is, 
nevertheless, not so open as to bo unaffected 
by certain definite limits which we must now 
consider. 

The nature of inspiration must be ascertained 
(1) by a careful and exact study of the Holy 
Scriptures themselves : their own testimony as 
to their origin, design, and authority must be 
scrupulously observed. (2) From the action 
of the Church with regard to Holy Scripture 
and its meaning. To learn what inspiration 
is, we must not only see how the books were 
written, but also see their effect on the life 
of the Church and the testimony which 
the Church gave to them. (3) The Christian 
must ascertain the meaning of inspiration 
by submission to it. The man whose own 
life is not under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit cannot expect to understand inspiration. 
And a Christian can only learn to look upon 
the Scriptures from the right point of view in 
proportion as he acts as a member of that 
divine society which produced the Scriptures 
and set its seal to them. 

Fidelity to the above principles will keep us 
from the extreme theories which men have 
constructed with regard to the divine and the 
human elements in the Bible respectively. By 
saying 1 extreme,’ we do not mean that any 
opinion which is called ‘ extreme ’ is necessarily 
wrong, or that any opinion which is called 
‘ moderate ’ is necessarily right. It is our duty 
to accept a doctrine, not because it is moderate, 
but because it is true. And the more extreme 
theories about the Bible must be rejected, not 
because they arc extreme, but because they are 
false. They either lay such an emphasis on 
the divine element in the Bible as to make the 
human element unreal, or they lay such an 
emphasis on the human element as to leave no 
room for the divine element. Thus they offer 
a striking parallel to certain errors with regard 
to the Person of our Lord. In early times 
the Gnostics, Apollinarians, and Monophysites 
allowed our Lord no true human nature, while 
certain of the Adoptionists and all the Nestor - 
ians insisted so strongly upon the human nature 
as to limit or oven eliminate the divine. One 
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extreme was sometimes an actual reaction 
against the other. So it has been with the 
Bible. At the time of the Reformation there 
was among Frotestants a strong tendency to 
appeal to the Bible against the traditions of 
the Church. And in order to make the appeal 
as effective as possible every attempt was made 
to safeguard the divine authority of the in- 
spired books. This attempt led to some extra- 
ordinary exaggerations. Many scholars were 
led to adopt the opinion of a Jew named de 
Rossi, who held that the little points in the 
Hebrew Bible denoting the vowels were in- 
spired. a theory which do Rossi defended by- 
holding that the origin of the vowels was com- 
municated to Adam in Paradise and transmitted 
to Moses. In 167.') A.l>. some Swiss Protestants 
actually made the divine inspiration of the 
vowel-points a doctrine of their articles of 
religion. The result was that people pinned 
their faith on separated passages in the Bible 
instead of its general teaching, and derived 
from it maxims for condemning historical and 
scientific enquiries which the authors of the 
Bible would not have condemned themselves. 
Thus the Old Testament was quoted to sup- 
port slavery when circumstances no longer 
justified its retention, and a line of poetry was 
employed to condemn Galileo for asserting 
that the earth moves round the sun. It is to 
be feared that many men were turned away 
from the doors of Christian churches for not 
accepting claims made for the Bible which the 
Bible does not make for itself. 

Then came the reaction. Atheists and 
Agnostics began to lecture on the - mistakes 
of Moses,’ assuming that if they- could show 
that Moses committed some errors in science, 
their Christian hearers would give up Christ. 
Rationalistic writers deliberately tried to erase 
everything that is supernatural in the Old 
Testament, and all the miracles in the New 
Testament wore treated as legendary wonders 
rising from a desire to enforce some pet theory 
held by the evangelists, or from a lovo of the 
marvellous in the minds of ignorant peasants. 
Thus the divine element in the Bible was 
either wholly denied or was reduced to such 
guidance as might be granted by God to any 
man in any place. 

The true and middle way is for us to see 
the divine element of inspiration in the human 
element of human words and thoughts. 

The Human Element. This can be recog- 
nised (ij) in the cooperation of human minds 
with the mind of the Holy Spirit. The 
Psalmist who unburdened his soul in Psol 
must have been deeply conscious that he was 
himself imploring forgiveness, and like other 
humble saints may have been scarcely aware 
that the Divine Spirit was prompting his 
prayer. In the same way the prophets were 


perhaps often unaware of the full divine 
meaning which God intended their words to 
bear ultimately. "When the Psalmist Bays, 

1 They pierced my hands and my feet,’ and 
when Hosca says, 1 When Israel was a child 
then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt,’ we need not suppose that they were at 
all conscious that their words would correspond 
with the experiences of the Messiah. 

The human element can be recognised (4) in 
the materials employed by Ihc sacred writers, 
and in the manner in which they arc combined. 
The writers used various sources of informa 
tion as modern writers do. Thus in Nu21 11 
we find a reference to a ‘Book of the Wars 
of the Lord,’ and in Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 
cles several documents are quoted. Even in 
the New Testament the writers felt at liberty to 
rearrange or modify earlier inspired writings, 
for St. Luke and St. Matthew both appear to 
have absorbed much of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
St. Luke lias endeavoured to make the Greek 
more elegant. Again, the fact that Mklfi 9 --" 
and Jn7 55 -8 n were probably not written by 
those evangelists themselves does not affeii 
their inspiration. The Church has recognised 
them as true, and has connected them with the 
sacred narrative that embraces them. 

The liunnn element can be recognised (r) in 
those occasional statements which appear to 
be inaccuracies. St. Jerome says plainly that 
there is an error both in Mtl3 35 and in Mt 
27 s , points which are well known to modern 
students. When different narratives have been 
combined we find some apparent contradictions : 
thus in Gn32 28 and 35 10 we find two different 
explanations of the name Israel. In spite of 
Buch contradictions the biblical histories are 
of immense value even as histories, and apart 
from the precious instructions which they con- 
vey with regard to faith and morality. 

The human element can be recognised (il) 
in the fact that the inspiration of the books 
and of the authors is progressive. Only to 
our Lord Jesus Christ was the Holy Spirit 
given 1 without measure.’ The inspiration of 
all other teachers was intermittent (Jor42" 
1 Cor 7 10 ). They received different moasuri s 
of enlightenment. Inspiration was commiui 
surato with the medium through which it 
passed, and with the development of the 
minds for whose benefit it was originalh 
given. We can readily admit, for example, 
that in the imprecatory Psalms the writers 
were probably so goaded by the persecution 
and cruelty which they experienced at the 
hands of their enemies, that those necessan 
ideals of religion — mercy and forgiveness — 
were, for a time at least, quite obscured. In 
a less degree, the human limitations of cir- 
cumstances and environment probably influ- 
enced such books as the Song of Solomon. 
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Ecclesiastes and Esther, although each of these 
has a place and purpose in the Old Testament 
well understood by every student of Jewish 
history. The value of many of the laws of 
the Old Testament consists not in the fact 
that they afford a moral standard for all time, 
but in the fact, that they afforded the best 
moral standard for their own age and prepared 
for the best moral standard in the future. 
And the history of the Old Testament shows 
us how God made use of imperfect men. 
and of literary methods which belonged to 
the child-mind of the race. But though these 
are earthen vessels, they contain heavenly 
treasure. 

The Divine Element. This is (a) discernible 
in prophecy, which is a characteristic of the 
New Testament as well as of tho Old. St. 
John in the Revelation ('22-) is shown to be 
among the prophets as Isaiah and Amos had 
been. The prophets were filled with the 
certain conviction that their inspiration camo 
not from within them, but from without. 
The call of Moses (Ex 3, 4) shows that he is 
forced to be a prophet against his will. 
Isaiah receives his call with reluctance and 
self-abasement. It is the same with J eremiah. 
We find repeatedly in the prophets that an 
irresistible impulse came upon them, and that 
after some deep communion with God they 
felt forced to speak. Ac 2 l7 . 18 shows that 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost knew 
tho same kind of impulse, and in Gal 1 10 St. 
Paul testifies to an inward revelation similar 
to that given to Moses. The inspiration was 
sometimes regarded as an ‘ answer ' from God 
like an answer to prayer (Jer23 35 Mic3"). 
Sometimes the inspiration implied a direct 
command to write (Isa 8 1 Jer3G 2S Rev 21 s ). 
The prophets are ‘ men of God,’ 1 interpreters.' 
They always insist on morality and religion in 
closest union, interpreting current events in 
the light of God’s will. They foretell the 
fall of the Jewish state as St. John foretold 
the fall of Rome, and they insist that the 
destroying powers are instruments of God. 
But their teaching about the nature of God 
and the duties of the people are coordinate 
with an inspired outlook into the future. The 
prophets are ‘ seers,’ and the predictive element 
in their teaching is essential (see Isa 1, 5, 6 Hos 
11 Am 2). They foretell the punishment of 
the wicked, the kingdom of God that is to come, 
and the perfect king. We cannot always say 
that all the details of tho prophecies have 
been fulfilled, but we can often say that these 
details are a setting and shrine of the brilliant 
truths which have come to pass. 

(6) The divine element can be discerned in 
the lawB and in the worship of the Bible. The 


strong commands and prohibitions of the 
Decalogue lay down conditions that are neces- 
sary for the human race, and show us that a 
violation of the laws which are for the good 
of human society is an offence against God, 
who constituted human society. The elabor- 
ate regulations of external worship had a 
divine purpose in teaching man his need of 
the Saviour and in foreshadowing the priestly 
work of Christ. In the prayers and praises 
of private or of public worship which we read 
in the Old Testament we find a spiritual joy 
and self-humiliation which are unparalleled in 
other literature. 

(r) The divine element can be discerned in 
the history of the Bible. The events of his- 
tory are, in a sense, the words of God, and 
tho inspired historians interpret these words. 
The intention of God, in the development or 
decline of Israel and Judah and the nations 
around them, was grasped by the writers and 
described for the religious education of the 
world. The traditions and fortunes of the 
race are represented to us as illustrating 
God’s dealings with man, 1 God’s judgment on 
sin ; His call of a single man to work out a 
universal mission ; His gradual delimitation 
of a chosen race ; His care for the race ; His 
overruling of evil to work out His purpose.’ 
To the historians of the Old Testament, as in 
a far deeper sense to the historians of the New. 
their records were not a series of disconnected 
facts, or the tale of a physical and material 
continuity. They were the story of God’s 
purpose in establishing His own kingdom. 

(d) The divine element can be discerned in 
the action of the word of God upon the souls 
of men. We are sometimes told that we 
ought to read the Bible like any other book. 
This is true with regard to the language and 
grammar of the Bible. But it is not true 
with regard to the matter which the Bible 
contains. For the Bible is not like any other 
book. It bears the stamp of the divine, and 
it gathers round the person and word of Jesus 
Christ, who is the central figure of human 
history. The Bible tells us how the world 
can be regenerated, and how we can be saved. 
The remedy for its frequent misuse is not to 
read it less, but to read it more, and to read 
it with greater reverence. We need forgive- 
ness : where can we find language better than 
the Lord's Prayer, and Ps51 V We need 
courage : what words are better than 1 The 
Lord is my shepherd ' ? We need comfort : 
where can we find it better than in the story 
of Him who bore our griefs ? We need re- 
calling to the great simplicities of the moral 
life : what can we do better than ponder the 
words of the Sermon on the Mount ? 
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i. Function of Conscience in Bible 
Study 

God has given to men a conscience as well 
as a Bible. They are made to correspond 
with each other, as the eye is made to corre- 
spond with the light and the light to correspond 
with the eye. The chief function of the Bible 
is to develop the conscience. One great func- 
tion of the conscience is to interpret the Bible. 
If you read your Bible, ignoring this function 
of conscience, you will misinterpret it. 

Conscience is constituted to appreciate the 
distinction between right and wrong, between 
ought and ought not. If wc make two lists 
— if truth, fairness, generosity, self-sacrifice 
be put in one list, and falsehood, unfairness, 
meanness, selfishness in the other, we are 
compelled by conscience to label the one set 
‘ ought ’ and the other 1 ought not.’ We can- 
not help it. No one in his senses could reverse 
these labels. We know that if practising the 
first set bring pain, and the second set pleasure, 
yet we cannot reverse our decision. Nay, 
more, we feel certain that the distinction 
belongs not to this earth alone — that the 
ought and ought not stretch to the furthest 
planets, to the angels of God, to God Himself. 
Wrong would be no less wrong if it were 
attributed to God. No revelation, no external 
portent, could persuade us of the opposite. If 
even a voice from heaven should declare to 
us that lying and dishonesty were right, we 
should, as St. Anselm says (' Cur Deus Homo,’ 
1. 12), be forced to believe not that they were 
right, but rather that the voice which spoke 
was not God. We must carry this belief into 
our Bible reading ; that is true faith. Faith 
in God means faith in a Person, faith in a 
character ; faith in an infinite justice and love 
and nobleness and generosity — faith in a God 
to whom it would be absolutely impossible to do 
what was unfair or ungenerous to any man. 

Therefore, if we are offered a certain inter- 
pretation in Scripture that clashes with men’s 
highest sense of what is generous and fair, we 
must not ignore that clashing. We must 
refuse to accept that interpretation for the 
present till we have enquired more about it. 
For example, if we are told that in the ‘hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart ’ God punished 
Pharaoh for something that Pharaoh could 
not have helped, we must decline that inter- 
pretation. If we read in lio 9 St. Paul's 
famous passage about election, and if any man 


should explain it to mean that God destines 
some men to eternal heaven and some to eter- 
nal hell, not for anything of good or evil 
in them, but for His own glory to magnify 
Himself, wo are bound to reject sueh a mean- 
ing without hesitation. This is not a question 
of doubting the Bible, but of doubting men’s 
interpretation of it. True faith will not accept 
an interpretation that is dishonouring to God. 
It is as if a schoolboy got a letter from his 
father containing a passage capable of an evil 
meaning. A companion suggests sueh a mean- 
ing. The boy, though he does not understand 
the passage, instinctively rejects that inter- 
pretation as unworthy his father’s character. 
If he can find no other meaning he prefers to 
leave the passage a mystery for the present. 

It is very necessary to say this ; yet it is 
necessary also to add a grave caution against 
the attitude that would make every man set 
up his own judgment as to what he would 
believe or disbelieve. It is not at all safe to 
judge from the recoil of this or that man’s in- 
dividual conscience, lest there may be in it any- 
thing abnormal. It is only when one can feel 
sure that a certain interpretation of Scripture, 
though otherwise possible, clashes with the best 
men’s sense of what is right and true, that lie 
is justified in rejecting it. 

Sueh humble, prayerful, yet fearless use of 
conscience soon sets us asking questions which 
lead to important results. For we begin In 
find in the Old Testament utterances that fall 
below the level of the enlightened Christian 
conscience, and actions that one feels would 
not win the approval of Christ. We find pci - 
mission of slavery, plurality of wives, divoici . 
etc. We find fierce, vengeful words in I In 
imprecatory Psalms. Conscience insists on our 
questioning these things, and the more con 
science is enlightened by the main teaching <>l 
the Bible the more will it insist on such 
questioning. 

ir. The Divine and Hum vn in the 
Bible 

There are two answere. First, that in tin 1 
Bible the divine and human are blended 
(see art. ‘Inspiration’). We must not regard 
the Bible as an absolutely perfect book in 
which God is Himself the author using human 
hands and brains only as a mail might use 
a typewriter. God used men, not machines — 
men with like weakness and prejudice and 
passion as ourselves, though purified and 
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ennobled by the influence of His Holy Spirit ; 
men each with his own peculiarities of manner 
and disposition — eacli with his own education 
or want of education — each with his own way 
of looking at tilings — each influenced differ- 
ently from another l>y the different experi- 
ences and discipline of his life. Their in- 
spiration did not involve a suspension of 
their natural faculties ; it did not destroy 
their personality, nor abolish the differences 
of training and character ; it did not even 
moke them perfectly free from earthly passion ; 
it did not make them into machines — it left 
them men. 

Therefore we find their knowledge some- 
times no higher than that of their contem- 
poraries, and their indignation against oppres- 
sion and wrong-doing sometimes breaking out 
into desire of revenge. This would not 
surprise us in the least in other good men 
who were, we knew, striving after God and 
righteousness. It surprises us in the Bible, 
because of our false preconceptions ; because 
it is in the Bible we do not expect the actors 
to be real and natural ; because of our false 
theory of Verbal Inspiration we are puzzled 
when the divine is mingled with the human. 
We must learn that the divine is mingled 
with the human. 

We cannot draw a line between the divine 
and the human. We cannot say of any part, 
‘ This is divine,' or 1 That is human.’ In 
some parts, as the Gospels, there is more of 
the divine ; in others, as the Chronicles, 
more of the human. It is as a mine of 
precious ore where the gold is mingled with the 
rock and clay — the ore is richer in one part 
than another, but all parts in some degree are 
glittering with gold. It is as sunlight through 
a painted window — the light must come to 
us coloured by the medium — we cannot get 
it any other way. In some parts the medium 
is denser and more imperfect, in others the 
golden glory comes dazzlingly through. It is 
foolish to ignore the existence of the human 
medium through which the light has come ; 
it is still more foolish to ignore the divine 
light, and think that the tinted dome is 
luminous itself, that the light of heaven has 
only come from earth. Both must be kept in 
mind — the divine and the human — if the Bible 
is to be rightly understood. 

'hi. Progressiveness of Bevelation 

And the other answer to the questionings 
of conscience is this — that we must think of 
human life as the great school of God, where 
gradually, patiently, through all the ages He 
has been training humanity for nobleness of 
life. The Old Testament is to be read not as 
a series of perfect precepts equally applicable 
to all men in all ages of the world, but rather 


as the story of God’s gradual education of 
humanity. It was like our gradual education 
of our children to-day. We begin with the 
lowest rudiments of knowledge. Very crude 
and imperfect conceptions must satisfy us at 
first. Though all the glory of the highest 
knowledge lie before the child by and by, 
yet he can only partially receive it now until 
his mind has grown. Perhaps a better illus- 
tration of the attitude of the Old Testament 
is seen in the attitude of the missionary 
to-day in dealing with the lower races of 
heathendom. He knows how little is to be 
expected from them at first. He has to 
tolerate and overlook much that grieves him. 
He must be content to move slowly. He 
rejoices at every effort after good, even 
though it be largely mixed with evil. He 
gives warm approval to acts which for these 
poor savages really mean progress upward, 
though to the Christian world at home they 
may seem worthier censure than praise. He 
believes that God is helping men by His 
Holy Spirit, even though error and wrong- 
doing yet remain. By and by, when some of 
his converts have grown into noble, faithful 
stragglers after Christ, will they not look 
back on the early training and the early 
notions as on a lower stage that they have 
long since passed, and yet confess that it was 
a necessary stage in their progress upward ? 

Sueh was God’s progressive education of 
the race. Many things in the early stages 
were overlooked or ‘winked at’ (Ac 17 30 ). 
Slavery was not at once swept away, but its 
cruelties were forbidden and its abuses checked 
— divorce was not absolutely prohibited, but 
laid under stringent regulations. When we 
read of these evils so allowed to exist — -when 
we find, as in the Psalms, the lofty teachings 
and burning aspirations after God now and 
then marred by the fierce prayer for vengeance 
on the wicked — we must remember that we 
are judging men in the lower classes of the 
great school of God, and that the presence of 
His Spirit with men did not necessarily 
involve absolute perfection in teaching and 
conduct. Notice in the Sermon on the Mount 
how clearly our Lord teaches this progressive- 
ness of revelation : ‘ Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time but I say 
unto you,’ etc. : see Mt5 17 ' 21 > 2 h88,38,4s BY. 

iv. The Bible in tiie Twentieth Century 

In the beginning of this new century there 
are other questions arising about the Bible 
besides those already referred to. There are 
questions of scientific accuracy, and questions 
as to the ‘ Higher Criticism,’ as it is called. 
People have learned that the first chapter of 
Genesis cannot be reconciled with science ; that 
the stories of the Creation and the Flood 
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had existed as legends of other races long 
before the Bible was written. They have 
learned that there are certain books of Scrip- 
ture which bear on the face of them marks of 
being not original work, but compilations from 
earlier lost documents. And most of those 
things that they have learned arc true. There 
is no doubt that the ordinary Bible reader 
will be compelled in the new century to shift 
his point of view. We have learned much 
during the past fifty years which has thrown 
new light on the meaning of parts of our 
Bible, which has at any rate made doubtful 
some of our old \iews and interpretations of 
it. But we must learn not to be disturbed at 
changing our view-point, and we especially 
must try in educating the younger generation 
to prepare them for changes which must come. 

For example, we must not insist that the Bible 
teaches as God’s infallible truth that the world 
was created in six literal days, and finished off 
on Saturday night as a carpenter would finish 
his week’s work, or that the order of Creation 
must be accurately given in the first chapter of 
Genesis. We cannot teach positively that the 
story of the Fall is an exactly literal narrative 
of facts. Some people think that it is, and 
others, who are certainly no less holy and no 
less learned, think that it is an ancient allegory 
embodying a deep and vital truth. We must 
keep an open mind about many such things as 
these. We must endeavour in our Bible study 
to be thoroughly real and thoroughly truthful, 

‘to assert nothing as certain which is not 
certain, nothing as probable which is not 
probable, and nothing as more probable than 
it is.’ We must keep in mind that God’s way 
of helping the world to the light may have 
been very different from what we thought it 
was, and that it is a dangerous thing to put in 
the place of inspiration certain popular notions 
as to what inspiration should be. We must 
therefore seek to let in the light on all sides, 
however it may ultimately modify our precon- 
ceived notions of inspiration. And if we do 
so we shall find by and by that the result 
will be not loss, but groat gain to the Bible. 

There is a story of an ancient land where a 
fire once swept over the hills destroying the 
flowere and the foliage and changing the 
familiar aspect of the scene. But as the 
people were grieving for their loss they dis- 
covered that the fire which had destroyed the 
flowers and the foliage had opened by its heat 
deep fissures in the rocks, disclosini.' to tlieir 
view rich veins of silver — so it shall be with 
us if we face the new questions wisely. If by 
the searching fire of literary and scientific 
criticism we lose some cherished traditional 
notions, we shall gain in a deeper knowledge 
of truth. We shall gain in knowledge of the 
nature and limits of inspiration and in under- 
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standing God’s methods of communication 
with men, and wo shall be saved from many 
of the errors and misapprehensions that are 
turning men away from the Bible to-day. 

And for the questions of the Higher Critic- 
ism, if wc believe that the Old Testament 
story is true, that the inspired men who wrote 
it had access to sources of knowledge in the 
past, why should it matter if the books in 
their present form were written much laier 
than we thought, or that they are the result 
of compiling and editing again and again under 
the mysterious free supervision of the Spirit 
of God ? We do not all believe that all the 
statements of Higher Criticism will ultimately 
bo accepted — many of them are being already 
relinquished and forgotten — but no doulit 
there will ultimately remain a residuum of 
established fact which must modify in some 
measure our views about the Bible. And wc 
do not believe that in that residuum of fact 
will be anything to prevent thoughtful men 
from believing in the divine origin of the 
Bible. 

In these times of questioning and doubt 
about the Old Testament there are some 
reassuring thoughts that men should keep be- 
fore them. First think of the wonder of this, 
that any set of old documents always open 
to scrutiny and question should have been 
accepted as of divine origin and yielded to by 
men as having authority to impose on them 
commands often disagreeable to them. What 
gave them that authority? There seems no 
possible answer but that they possessed it 
of themselves ; they commanded the position 
they held by their own power. Men’s moral 
sense and reason combined to establish tlu.ni. 
Where there were no miracles or portents, no 
external voices from heaven to compel alle- 
giance, men must have received these books 
largely because of their appeal to the God 
given conscience within. That is to say, the 
authority of the Scriptures through ail the 
ages primarily rests on the conviction which 
they themselves produced that they came from 
God. That conviction forces itself on us still 
to-day. In the records of other nations wc 
see the chief stress laid on power and pros- 
perity and comfort and wealth. In these 
strange records goodness is the only thing of 
importance. The chief business of prophet 
and historian and legislator seems to be to 
rebuke men for sin and point them to holiness. 
Look at the wonderful national poems and 
hymns: ‘Have mercy on me, O God. altir 
Thy great goodness’ (Psfil) ; ‘Praise the 
Lord, 0 my soul’ (Psl03); ‘The Lord is m,\ 
shepherd’ (Ps23), and think of the dink, 
horrible history of the outside world at the 


time mat an ttiese wonderful national poem 
were written. Then notice the eompulsioi 
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that seemed laid upon the prophets, the mys- 
terious Spirit striving with them, enlightening 
them, compelling them to speak of God’s 
righteousness. Hear the constant iteration, 
‘The Word of the Lord’; ‘Thus saith Ihe 
Lord.’ Surely these aie not the phenomena 
of ordinary human history ! Then see how 
the whole Bible centres in Jesus Christ. The 
Old Testament tells of the preparation for 
Christ; the New Testament tells that when 
that preparation was complete 1 in the fulness 
of time God sent forth His Son.’ Jesus Christ 
as it were stands between the Old Testament 
and the New, and lays His hand on them both. 
The Old Testament, He insists again and 
again, is the Word of God, and bears witness 
of Him. The New Testament is the story of 
the words and works of Himself and of the 
Apostles sent forth by Him. And both to- 
gether form this Bible of ours, which beyond 
all the books of the world has proved its 
power to turn men towards righteousness. 
We never hear man speak of the power and 
peace and hope that come from the study 
of the Latin classics, or of lives wrenched 
round from darkness to light by any other 
teaching than that of the Bible. 

Therefore let us rest our hearts on these 
foundations and be at peace, while men are 
questioning and finding out for us what we 
did not know before about the inspired Word 
of God. 

v. Hints and Suggestions for Study 

i. On using Common Sense. The old objec- 
tion is often repeated that the Bible is like 
a ‘nose of wax’ that can be turned every way ; 
that one can gather all sorts of contradictory 
teaching from its pages. Yes, if you read it 
foolishly ; for the Bible is no formal system 
of teaching with every precept accurately de- 
fined and limited, and every exception carefully 
pointed out. It deals with broad principles 
rather than with particular precepts. We are 
trusted to apply these principles ourselves to 
the practical guiding of our lives. Sometimes 
its commands are of universal application ; 
sometimes they apply only to such special 
cases as are before the writer ; sometimes 
they are figurative and intended to prescribe 
the spirit and temper of our lives, such as 
1 Give to him that asketh thee,’ etc. The 
same caution is needed about the types and 
prophecies of the Old Testament. If man 
will not diligently use the common sense that 
God has given him he must make mistakes 
in reading the Bible. The inspired writers 
express themselves quite freely, and usually 
without showing any anxiety to prevent mis- 
understandings. They seem to assume that 
their readers will be sensible people. They 
see no need of constantly guarding and quali- 


fying their statements, and reminding us that 
they are to be taken in connexion with other 
statements made elsewhere. 

There are many ways in which this absence 
of common sense shows itself. There is the 
thoughtless habit of quoting all parts of the 
Bible as Scripture, whether they be the words 
of our Lord or the words of Bildad the 
Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite, in the 
book of Job, who are afterwards represented 
as condemned and contradicted by God. There 
is the habit often indulged in by preachers of 
twisting the obvious meaning of words, and 
the commoner and more dangerous habit of 
quoting for the support of doctrines isolated 
texts utterly regardless of the context or of 
the circumstances under which they were 
originally uttered. One might as well take 
as a general proposition a single sentence of a 
letter without considering the context or the 
writer, or the purpose of the letter or the per- 
son to whom it was written. Thus people 
put St. Paul and St. James in opposition with 
regard to Faith and "Works. It is quite 
natural that two teachers, or even the same 
teacher at different times, should make these 
different statements. A preacher dealing with 
penitents who in their misery were trying to 
win God’s favour by piling up good deeds 
might very wisely tell them that God desired 
not this, but that they should come with 
simple trustful faith, as a little child to its 
father. But just as wisely might he. in deal- 
ing with people who justify frequent lapses 
into impurity and meanness and ill-temper by 
talking much about their faith and their rest- 
ing on the finished work of Christ and not on 
their own righteousness — just as wisely might 
he insist as indignantly as St. James that faith 
without works is dead. 

2. On Taking Paius. Using common sense 
implies taking considerable pains in one’s 
reading. Take two readers, say, of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The first makes no attempt 
to get into touch with his author. He begins 
each day at the beginning of his daily chapter. 
Quite possibly, owing to faulty chapter divi- 
sion, this may begin in the middle of an argu- 
ment, or not be at all the logical commencement 
of the subject discussed ; so he reads over the 
chapter feeling very hazy as to its meaning. 
As he has read the previous chapter in the 
same hazy way, he never thinks of looking 
back to find the connexion ; thus he wastes a 
good deal of time, turns away dissatisfied, or 
contents himself with culling out one or two 
disconnected texts. The other reader takes 
pains. He knows that to understand any 
man’s letter one must find out its drift and 
purpose, and get in touch with the writer and 
his original readers ; so he looks into the Acts 
of the Apostles to find out St. Paul’s connexion 
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with these Galatians. Then lie reads over the 
whole Epistle two or throe times for a general 
view of it. He notices its severe, indignant 
tone. Ho sees that the wriier is hurt and 
offended about the fickleness of his converts 
and their reception of false teachers who 
oppose him. He seems very self-assertive as 
to his position. Perhaps this is all that a 
first or second perusal of the Epistle reveals. 
But this sets him thinking. He has kept clear 
of commentaries, trying to get his \ iew of the 
Epistle by himself. But now lie turns to his 
commentary, and with its assistance ho goes 
back again to the Acts of the Apostles. He 
finds reason to believe that after Paul had 
left Galatia, his constant opponents, the 
emissaries of the Judaising party, had come 
proclaiming (as in the case recorded Ac 15 ), 
‘Except ye be circumcised and obedient to 
the Law ye cannot be saved.’ The reader at 
once understands the vexation of the Apostle 
at these fickle converts deserting him for false 
teachers, and putting in jeopardy the whole 
future of Christianity in that region. With 
this key he turns back again to his perusal of 
the Epistle, and it becomes at once full of life 
and interest. Let this hint suffice. We cannot 
go further with the subject in our limited 
space. 

3. Devotional Study. Surely it is not 
necessary to say that one should study regu- 
larly — should study with the object of growing 
acquainted with God, and with the purpose of 
finding God's will and doing it when he has 
found it. Still less is it necessary to say to 
any honest Bible reader study prayerfully, 
though it may be well to suggest to him the 
habit of reading his regular portion first, and 
then on his knees trying to turn it into prayer, 
so that there should be not only God's speak- 
ing to him, but also his speaking back to God 
in God’s inspired words. 

All these things are matters of course to a 
devout reader. What, perhaps, he is most in 
need of is a help towards meditation. In 
Liddon’s ' Clerical Life and Work' there is a 
valuable section on this subject which has 
much helped the writer. So few know how 
to read their Bible profitably, especially few 


know how to meditate on it. Let us very 
diffidently suggest what a meditation should 
bo. Not the leaning lazing on your elbow 
with the Bible open before you, reading the 
verses silently, and letting the thoughts fre- 
quently wander ; it is no such listless dream- 
ing over the text ; it is an act of the whole 
soul rising in the fulness of its energy to- 
wards God- — memory, imagination, intellect 
will, fully engaged ; it is the soul placing itself 
in the presence of Jehovah ; it is an effort 
after the Vision of God. 

First of all, let your imagination play freed) 
on the passage. Think of the actor or writer. 
Put yourself in his place. Try to enter into the 
feeling of the formalist Pharisees, the jealous 
scribes, the ignorant mob, and especially of 
the great loving heart of Him who fined 
and understood and watched o\ur them all. 
Try, as you read a passage of St. Paul, to ‘ put 
yourself in the place ’ of the writer, with hi-, 
keen, highly-strung nature, now glad, now 
despondent, now vexed and dissatisfied, but 
always with every thought full of loyally to 
his Master. This use of the imagination will 
help you to the heart of the passage. Then 
the intellect is summoned before God to enter 
into His message, to grapple with the subjilt 
and select the leading thought in it. 

This is but preparatory ; then bring the 
will to bear on it — Will to love the highest. 
Will to imitate the noblest, Will to cast jour- 
self down in lowly adoration before all the 
love and self-sacrifice told of God, of Jesus 
Christ. 

Get the habit of doing it — if not once a daj , 
then once a week ; but as often as you can. Se- 
lect the fittest portions — the story of the Pas- 
sion, the words of Christ, the prayers of St. Paul 
for his beloved people. Thus let the soul lingu- 
in the presence of God, laying the inmost being 
before Him, and entering into reverent and 
affectionate yet trustful conference with I Inn 
Lie low before Him. Let Him speak to van 
soul, and speak back to Him, face to face, .is 
a man speaketh to his friend. Take a an 11 
deal of trouble to learn and acquire the li.dul 
of meditation. It is there the soul learns most 
to blame itself and to adore and love ils Lord. 
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The opening pages of the Bible reveal to 
us the elements of religion, in language which, 
though figurative, is unmistakable in its im- 
port. We ore told of the Creator who called 
the universe into being (Gn 1 1 '•), and formed 
man ‘in His own image ’ (Gnl 28 i 27 ), with the 
gift of free-will. We are told how man 
abused this gift, and, seeking a false independ- 
ence, fell under the bondage of sin and death 
(Gn3; cp. Ito 5 12 * ) : a bondage from which 
divine succour alone could redeem him. The 
law-books, especially Leviticus, emphasise this 
need of divine help, in their doctrine of 
Sacrifice, laying stress on the awful holiness 
of God (Lvll' w 19 2 20 7 ,etc.), and man's need 
of purification and self -surrender ; while the 
Psalmists and Prophets dwell on the inner 
spiritual character of repentance and of that 
obedience of the heart to God’s moral law, 
without which sacrifice is worse than a mockery 
(1 S 15 22 Pss40 8 51 18 > 77 Isa 1 11 '■ Hos 6 «). 

Some of these thoughts arc found, in a more 
or less incomplete or distorted form, in every 
religion. The dependence on an unseen 
spiritual being, or beings ; the consciousness 
of broken communion ; the consequent need 
of some new, heaven-given means of access 
— these ideas, as well as the simpler and more 
childlike thought of tribute or of free-will 
offerings of homage and thankfulness, lie at 
the root of those sacrificial customs in which 
religion has always expressed itself even 
among pagans. The Bible’s teaching about 
religion, if we compare it with what we can 
learn of contemporary heathen customs, and 
especially those of the pagan Semites, seems 
to take up these common ideas, to purify and 
transfigure them, and make them the vehicle 
of a doctrine valuable for all ages. 

1. The Covenant of God with Man. One of 
the leading conceptions of the Old Testament 
— the one, in fact, from which the volume 
derives its name — is that of a Covenant be- 
tween God and man (Covenant with Khali, 
Gn6 18 ; with Abraham, Gn 121-3 171-11 22W-”; 
with Jacob, Gn28 13 - 15 ; with the people of 
Israel, Ex 24 7 34 10. 27 L\ 26 2 Dt29‘M 3 31*-»; 
with David, Ps 89 8 - 2i > S3 ' 39 ) ; — a Covenant which, 
as St. Paul points out (Gal3 13t -, especially v. 
17), is prior to the Law, and superior to it. 
Herein the Almighty condescends to pledge 
Himself, that if man fulfil certain conditions, 
He, on His part, will pardon his sins and bless 
him. The true inner moaning of this Cove- 
nant is manifested in that New Covenant (of 
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which the Old is but a shadow), foretold 
by prophets (Jer31 31f -; cp. Heb8 812 and 2 
Cor3 8 ), and announced by Christ in His in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, in the words : 

1 This is my blood of the New Covenant,’ or 
‘ This cup is the New Covenant in my Blood ’ 
(Mt26 28 Mk 14 24 Lk22 20 1 Corll 28 ). 

2. Covenant and Sacrifice. The Covenant 
of which the Bible speaks is made with sacri- 
fice (Ex 24 5< - Ps DO 5 Heb9 16f -). Its principle 
is an Atonement (At-one-ment) between man 
and God (Leviticus, especially c. 16, Day of 
Atonement, and Heb9). The sacrifices of the 
Old Covenant, in their three leading types of 
sin-offering (Lv4-6), Burnt-offering (Lv l 3f -), 
Peace-offering (LvS 11 -), while revealing the 
true character of man’s relation to God, and 
ministering in a provisional way to the devo- 
tional needs of the faithful, led up to the great 
Atonement of the New Covenant, in which all 
their defects were remedied, and their imperfec- 
tions removed. The Sin-offering teaches that 
communion is broken and that access to God 
can only be reopened by the shedding of life- 
blood (Lvl7>l), symbolising expiation and 
cleansing; the Burnt-offering, in which the 
entire sacrifice is consumed upon the altar, 
speaks of that unreserved self -surrender which 
is the only homage God can accept from man; 
the Peace-offering, in which priest and offerer 
feast together at ‘God’s board’ symbolises the 
life of joyful communion between man and 
his Maker. 

3. Christ’s Sacrifice of Atonement. All these 
conceptions are realised completely in our 
Lord’s self-offering as displayed to us in the 
New Testament. Ho gives Himself as an 
atonement for sin (Ro3 23 1 Jn2 2 4 10 ), as an 
offering of perfect obedience to the Father 
(Phil 2 s ), as a gift of communion and life to 
His members (Jn6 32f ' 10 10 11 23 14 6 Col3 4 ). 
What are, after all. but types and shadows 
(HeblO 1 ; cp. Col2 17 ) in the Old Testament, 
the New Testament reveals in real substance. 
For instance, the victim in the Old Covenant 
was unconscious and unwilling : Christ offers 
Himself of His own free-will (Jnl0 17 > ls ), and 
looks forward to the dread moment with wist- 
ful yearning (Lkl2 M ). (So false, we may 
notice in passing, is that idea of the Atone- 
ment which pictures it as an angry Father 
punishing an innocent Son.) Again, the victim 
under the Old Covenant was only by a sort of 
‘ legal fiction ’ identified with the offerer, who 


laid his hand on the beast’s head, and pre- 
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sented its life instead of his own (Lv l 4 ). But 
Christ’s offering is in a very real sense iden- 
tical with those on whose behalf it is made. 
The Victim is indeed Himself the offerer ; 
offering, however, as representative of all 
mankind. When St. John tells us that the 
Word was made flesh (Jnl 11 ), he speaks of an 
incarnation in which the Son of God took 
upon Him not the physique of an individual 
man, but assumed our human nature in a 
general way ; an assuming which is the more 
universal in its effects because of the omni- 
potence and omnipresence of the Person who 
assumed it. Christ thus becomes, as St. Paul 
teaches, a second Founder of the race — the 
‘Second Adam’ (lCorl5«-< 7 Ro5i 2 - 21 ). In 
this character, as being truly, and by no fiction, 
representative of the whole race, Ho was able 
to offer up to Almighty God the threefold 
sacrifice of expiation, homage, and communion 
on behalf of all mankind. Further, what He 
thus accomplished for all of us, Ho is able, if 
we are willing, to accomplish in each one of ns 
individually : His divinity effectuating in de- 
tail, through the power of His Spirit, what 
His perfect humanity achieved once for all. 
Thus the redemption and sanctification which 
His Atonement brings to individual souls by 
His indwelling is no more a ‘legal fiction’ 
than His self -offering on behalf of all. 1 Christ 
in you,' says St. Paul, is ‘the hope of glory’ 
(Coll 27 ). His victorious might, working in 
those who are united to Him as members of 
His Body, and blending their wills with His, 
is able to transform them, step by step, into 
His own likeness, as He, literally, grows to 
maturity in them : and the effect of righteous- 
ness thus produced, is then quite truly both 
His and ours — He is, in fact, ‘our righteous- 
ness ’ (1 Cor 1 3U ). Dwelling in us, He frees 
us not only from the guilt of sin by His ex- 
piatory death, of which He makes us partakers 
(Ro 6 3 . 1 2 Cor -1 » Col 2 72 . 20 2 Tim 2 U), but also 
from its bondage and its taint, by the power 
of His resurrection life (Col 2 13 *• 3 1( -). His 
Holy Spirit, by whom He indwells in the be- 
liever, transforms the soul from glory to glory, 
making it a 1 mirror ’ of the Lord's perfection 
(2 Cor 3 17 - ls ). 

4. Material Pledges of the Atonement. 
Sacraments. As in the Old Covenant God 
deigned to work by material pledges, so also 
in the New. Here again, however, we have 
no longer symbol but reality. ‘ Except a man 
be born anew — bo born of water and the 
Spirit," says our Saviour, ‘ he cannot see — ho 
cannot enter into — the kingdom of God ’ (Jn 
3 3 ' 5 ’ 7 ). And later on He bids His followers 
‘ make disciples of all the nations, baptising 
them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost’ (Ml 28 19 ). Again, 
He says : • I am the bread which came down 


from heaven . . the bread of life . . the bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life 
of the world . . except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink llis blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves ’ (Jnli 31 . 11, is, si, 53). And 
later on Ho takes up bread and wine in His 
Holy Supper, saying, ‘ This is my body,’ ■ this 
is my blood,’ ‘ do this in remembrance of me ’ ; 
and speaks of His Blood as that, of the ‘ Now 
Covenant’ (Lk22 19 - 20 and parallels). So it is 
that the two great Sacraments of the Gospel, 
though they have been the subject of much 
discussion, especially since the Reformation, 
are recognised by all Christians as ha\ing a 
special importance in relation to the New 
Covenant, as pledges of our union with the 
Incarnate Redeemer. That He should use such 
humble material means as vehicles of spiritual 
blessing is not only appropriate to our own 
composite nature — part matter and part spirit 
— but of a piece also with the marvel of His 
Incarnation, whereby heaven and earth are 
wedded together : cp. Jnl 31 . The Sacraments 
are rightly considered as moral instruments 
for the conveying o£ God’s grace in Christ to 
us. What God offers us therein is no mechan- 
ical or magical power, still less a mere symbol 
or fiction, but an indubitable spiritual boon. 
The effect upon ourselves depends on flu, 
attitude of our own souls. Repentance, faith, 
obedience are the requisites for a right recep- 
tion of either of these Sacraments, as they are 
necessary conditions of a right relation to 
God: and these requisites are themselves gift- 
of the IToly Spirit, to be won by earnest 
prayer. 

5. Baptism. Those many Christians who 
practise infant baptism, do so because tiny 
believe (1) that it is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ and a proper understanding 01 
the sacred rite, and (2) that its signifieume 
and effect are secured by the pledges of tin- 
sureties that as the child develops he shall 
be taught what are the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of a member of Christ and the initial 
gift be fostered by ‘the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord’ (EpliG 1 ). 

The adult who is admitted to baptism laki - 
these pledges upon himself, promising to lor 
sake sin. to accept trustfully the revelation of 
God's mercy in Christ, and to walk in (In- 
path of the divine commandments. In pagan 
lands it is usually as a result of pi-oai lung 
(cp. Ro 1 0 1 h 15 ) that the light dawns upon 
him, and he experiences what we know a- 
‘Conversion’; then, after fuller instruction 
he is brought to the baptism of the Cou-nant 

6. Conversion, This phenomenon of con 
version often happens, and sometimes in a 
striking way to those who have been brought 
up in Christian surroundings, and those who 
have been baptised in infancy-. The grace 
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of God in thorn has boon so far quenched by us to ask for definite things. For spiritual 
contending influences — worhlliness, careless- blessings, first of all, whore there can be no 
ness, vicious passions, or the like — like the doubt about God’s will, and the only necessary 
seed in thorny ground whose growth is choked condition is faith (Lk 1 1 13 ; cp. 1 Cor 12 31 
by worldly cares and riches (MtliS At 14 1 ). But not for spiritual blessings only, 
last the Voice of God makes itself heard; In His agony He prayed definitely to have the 
with conviction of sin and sincere repentance 1 cup ’ removed, if it were the Father’s will 
union with Christ is realised and the divine (Lk22 42 ; cp. Heb5"). In His model prayer 
forces of the indwelling Spirit are brought He bids us, after the petitions of which God 
into play. The result is seen in a fruitful is the subject, to ask for daily bread (MtC 11 ). 
life of communion with God. This conver- In His works of healing He Himself answers 
sion is not to be confused with the gift of the prayers of parents and friends for the 
baptism. In adults converted from alien restoration of their lo\ed ones to health (Mt 
beliefs it normally precedes baptism, as in the 8 3t - 9 2f ' and v. 18f. 14 35 > 30 15 22f -, etc.), 
case of St. Paul (Ac9 3f - and v. 18, 22 6 '■ and In modern times people have often been 
v. 161, while in those who are baptised as puzzled about prayer. Science has taught us 
infants it naturally follows the rite. In some that God works in the world by law and 
caseB, as in that of St. Paul, the conversion system, and that ever) thing works together 
comes in a single moment ; in others it is a in an extremely complicated interaction. What 
gradual process, more or less continuous, of place is there then, it is asked, for individual 
more intimate approach to God. Often it has prayers ? If I ask for a definite thing for 
a kind of rhythmical or recurring character, myself or my friend, even though it be not 
marked by definite stages in the external or what we commonly call a ‘ miracle,’ am I not 
internal life of the individual, as at confirms- presuming, and presuming in vain, to beg for 
tion and at first communion, in times of sick- a breach of the laws by which God works ? 
ness or bereavement, or on the occasion of The answer is, first of all, that if God 
marriage or parenthood — these crises forming works by law and system, marshalling the 

steps in a more or less regular evolution of forces of nature in harmonious interaction, 

the spiritual life. the force of the prayer of faith is not outside 

For all alike conversion in some sense is that system, but is one of its most potent 
necessary, and for all alike it involves the factors. Furthermore, we ask all subject to 
individual realisation of our relation of son- God’s will, confessing our own ignorance ; 
ship to the heavenly Father. 1 Except ye be and as we advance in the knowledge and love 
converted,’ says the Saviour, ‘ and become as of Him, our own wills inevitably become 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into more and more attuned to His, and it becomes 
the kingdom ’ (Mt 18 3 ). growingly impossible that we should approach 

7. Religious Duties. The typical duties Him w ith extravagant and unworthy petitions, 
on which our Lord lays stress in His Sermon Again, as St. Augustine observes, we are 

on the Mount — Fasting (Mt 6 Almsgiving bidden to ask all m the name of Jesus (Jn 

(MtG 1-1 ), and Prayer (Mt6 3 ' 15 )— cover the 15 10 1G 23 > 20 ), the Saviour : anything asked in 
whole field of the religious life, representing ignorance which would, if granted, run counter 
respectively the three aspects of our Lord’s to God’s redemptive purposes, we shall expect 
atoning sacrifice, as sin-offering, burnt-offering, to be withheld, as not being really in the Sa- 
and peace-offering. viour’s name. Finally, as we suggested above, 

(1) Prayer. Prayer is the soul’s communion Christ makes it quite clear that it is normal 
with its Maker. Its importance and some- and right for the faithful to ask for such things 
thing of its nature are revealed to us by our as they need, and gitesus many object lessons. 
Lord’s example (we are told of His spending in His works of mercy on earth, of answers 
long hours alone in prayer, Mtl4 23 Lk(i 12 to the prayer of faith in what must have seemed 
Mk 1 35 ), by His precepts (Mt9 38 Lk21 3l > Mk like desperate cases. It is noticeable also that 
77f. 11 22^ e tc.), and by the pattern prayer Ho frequently combined with the physical 
which Ho has given us (Mt (i !M3 Lkll 2 ' 1 ). boon prayed for, a corresponding spiritual 
It is the outpouring of the child’s soul to the boon, adding the healing of the soul to that of 
heavenly Father, with whose will the child’s the body (MtO 2-3 , etc.). 

will is blent. In a wide sense it is an attitude, The prayer of which our Lord is specially 
not necessarily expressed in words, so that speaking in the Sermon on the Mount is that 
St. Paul can say, ‘ Pray without ceasing ' private intimate communion with God which 
(1 Th5 17 ). Yet that there is something more the 1 Father who sccth in secret ’ is pledged to 
in prayer than a mere spiritual self -surrender recompense (Mt 6 6 ). This aspect of prayer is 
— a 1 Thy will be done ’ — is clear from Christ’s emphasised in contrast to the ostentatious 
words and works. Always in submission to praying in the streets of the contemporary 
the all- wise will of the Father, Ho encourages Pharisees (Mt6 •), and is not, of course, meant 
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to condemn those regular meetings for prayer 
in which the corporate life of God’s people ex- 
pressed itself alike in the Old Covenant and 
the New. 

(2) Fasting. Fasting — the spirit of the 
sin-offering — i.e. of purification and self- 
discipline, and almsgiving — the spirit of the 
burnt-offering, i.e. of self-surrender, are, 
like prayer, assumed and taken for granted 
in the Sermon on the Mount, the necessity 
of unostentatious sincerity being similarly 
emphasised. 

Self-discipline, the inner principle of fasting, 
is rendered necessary by the disorder in our 
nature wrought by sin. Not even an apostle 
can do without it : ‘ I keep under my body,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘ and bring it into subjection ’ 
(1 Cor 9 27 ; cp. 2 Corfi 5 ll 27 ). It is. in fact, 
that renunciation of the world, the flesh, and 
flic devil which from the earliest ages has ac- 
companied Christian baptism, and represents 
the penitent cooperation of man with the 
Holy Spirit in the work of self -purification. 
It naturally expresses itself in acts of self- 
denial, a mark of Christ’s sincere disciples 
(Mt I G '-■*), and still more, perhaps, in the glad 
acceptance of God’s manifold discipline in 
life. 

(3) Almsgiving. Self-surrender, the inner 
principle of almsgiving, is the recognition that 
all we have and are is doubly due to God, 
who has first, as Creator, granted us our exist- 
ence, and then, as Redeemer, bought us with 
a price (1 Cor 6 20 7 23 ) — the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ. 

8. In these practices we realise our union 
with Christ. Thus in the three principles 
represented by fasting, almsgiving and prayer, 
(he believer is united wifh the Saviour in His 
threefold act of atonement ; and by the 
power of the divine indwelling his sinful body 
is progressively purified and assimilated to the 
stainless humanity of Christ, his warped will 
is brought more and more into line with that 
perfect will, his whole life is caught up into 
an ever closer communion with the life of 
God. And thus individual believers arc 
gathered up into the pure offering of a re- 
deemed humanity, the sacrifice which He 
offered up once for all upon the Cross, and 
effectuates successively and in detail in those 
whom He unites to Himself. The sanctifica- 
tion of individual Christians is thus a kind of 
propagation of Christ Himself, and is a little 
type of that groat corporate perfection of the 
whole body of the redeemed of which St. 
Paul speaks as the coming to a perfect, i.e. 
full-grown. Humanity, the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ (Eph4 13 ). 

9. Penitence : Sins of Believers. It would 
be misleading, however, to describe this process 
of sanctification as one of steady and undevi- 


ating advance. As there have been retrograde 
moments and periods of decline and disloyalty 
in the Church in general (both under the Old 
Covenant and under the New), so too the 
individual Christian life is often a perplexing 
mixture of ascents and downfalls. The Old 
Testament is full of Buch instances, alike in 
the Church and in the individual. The fre- 
quent backslidings of the nation are paralleled 
by the failures of patriarchs like Israel him- 
self. and of subsequent saints of eminence 
like Moses and David — grave, though inci- 
dental failures, which do not affect the favour- 
able character of the final verdict. In the 
New Testament the mention of the single 
name of Peter is sufficient to show the possi- 
bility of defection after an intimate walk with 
Christ, and the certainty of a full restoration 
after sincere repentance. 

There is, indeed, a passage in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews which speaks of a form of 
disloyalty after which renewal is impossible 
(HebG K»), and our Lord Himself has words 
of deepesi solemnity about a blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit 1 which hath never forgiveness ’ 
(Mk3 2a ). We shall be justified in identifying 
these two sins — a deliberate and wilful ranging 
oneself against known truth — and in dis- 
tinguishing from this unforgivable offence 
the constant instances of frailty in the re- 
deemed for which Christ expressly invites us 
to ask pardon (Mt6 12 > 14 ). For though the 
New Testament speaks of believing mcmlx ns 
of Christ as ‘saints’ or holy people (c.g. Rn 
l 7 15 2,i 1615 1 Cor 1 2 61 It 33 , etc., etc.), and 
St. John, speaking of the believer ideally con- 
sidered, says that ‘whosoever is begotten of 
God doeth no sin ’ . . ‘cannot sin ’ ( 1 Jn3‘V') ; 
yet the Lord clearly contemplated in the 
faithful some deviations from the path of 
perfection, else He would not have iiinvrlid 
into His model prayer the clause ‘forgive us 
our trespasses.’ Nor can wo forget that ,-l 
John, in the same Epistle just quoted, .spi.ikv 
clearly and strongly to believers about tin 
forgiveness and cleansing that can bo won In 
confession of sins (1 Ju 1 i ,J ). The ClirLti.m 
consciousness has rightly regarded conlV^ioii 
of sins as a normal part of private as well ns 
public devotions, and a necessary condition of 
continuance in God’s grace. It is cspecnllv 
appropriate as a preparation for the reception 
of Holy Communion, and has been so rt< oc- 
uisetl by all Christian denominations. Con 
fession accompanied by contrition and puipo-c 
of amendment, by which the soul rein vv- 
from time to time its renunciation of tin 
world, the flesh and the devil, wins, so Snip 
ture assures us, the forgiveness of the Fa tin r 
and restoration to effective communion with 
Him. 

io. Eternal Life, The communion of the 
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spirit with God in Christ, which tiie New 
Testament, taking up the language of the 
Old, describes as ‘knowledge’ of God (Host 1 
6 M Jnl7 3 Phil 1 ,J Col 1 10 , etc.), is called by 
St. John ‘Eternal Life’ (Jnl7 3 ) ; a phrase by 
which the Apostle clearly means, not a future 
gift, but a present possession. It is a gift, no 
doubt, but imperfectly appropriated here — 
the ‘ crown ’ of it, its full and triumphant 
fruition, is to be attained by the faithful after 
death (2 Tim 4 8 Rev2 10 ) ; yet it is neverthe- 
less a real possession on this side of the grave. 
Even the Psalmists of the Old Testament 
recognised this truth, and the fact of present 
communion with God was to them the supreme 
argument for a future life (PsslU 8 - 11 17 15 ) ; 
an argument clinched by our Lord when He 
said the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is 
not a God of the dead, but of the living, for 
all live unto Him (Lk20 3 "- 38 ). Just as the 
phrase 1 kingdom of God ’ or ‘ of Heaven ’ is 
used sometimes of the Church militant and 
imperfect (e.g. Mt 13 211 - 4 “ f -), and sometimes 
of the perfect, triumphant Church of the 
future (Mt 25 3 1 ) — and rightly so, because these 
are really two different stages of the same 
thing ; so too with ‘ Eternal Life.’ It begins 
as soon as Christ is appropriated, as soon as 
the believer is first united to His triumphant 
resurrection life ; it is to be consummated 
when the Son of man shall come in His glory. 

il. Death and Judgment, Heaven and Hell. 
Over against Life stands Death, the penalty 
incurred by man as the result of his wilful 
breach with God : 1 in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ’ (Gn 2 1 "). 
The death thus spoken of in Scripture is not 
primarily or exclusively the physical disso- 
lution of the body, but rather that death of 
body and soul together of which Christ speaks 
in such solemn and mysterious tones (Lkl2°). 
If God is Life and man’s eternal life consists 
in close and constant communion with Him, 
it needs no dogmatic statement to make clear 
the terrible character of a permanent alienation 
from Him. The language of Scripture is 
forcible enough on this head (Mt25 41 > 40 Mk 
9 48 ) ; but there is no more powerful aid to 
the realisation of the appalling alternative 
than the consideration of the extent of the 
Saviour’s sufferings for our redemption. The 
value of the redemption can only be estimated 
by an appreciation of the price paid. It is 
thus that Christ’s passion, from the agony in 
the garden to the death on the Cross, has 
always been the strongest stimulus to con- 
version ; it draws us with a twofold cord of 
love and fear — fear of that ineffable doom 
which it cost so much to avert, and love to 
Him who for love of us willingly paid the 
price. The Cross is the only adequate measure 
of the hatefulness of sin and of the horror of 


its consequences. Those consequences are 
not to be regarded as belonging entirely to 
the future, any more than are the consequences 
of saving union with the Redeemer. As it 
was said in the Old Testament that ‘ in the 
day that’ man disobeyed ‘he should surely 
die,' so also in the New Testament we are told 
by St. John that ‘he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not the life’ (1 Jn5 12 ), and that 
‘ he that loveth not abideth in death ’ (1 Jn 
3 H > 15 ). In both cases, however, the consum- 
mation, whether of life or death, lies beyond 
the grave, and Scripture describes the eternal 
future of mankind as following upon a Judg- 
ment in which all alike are to pass before 
Christ’s throne (Roll 10 2Cor5 10 ). This is 
clear from our Lord’s own words as well as 
from those of His Apostle (Mt25 31 > 32 ). The 
J udgment is represented as preceded by the 
general resurrection of the dead, at Christ’s 
Second Coming (Jn5 2S > 20 ). 

12 . Paradise. If we ask what is the con- 
dition, meanwhile, of those who have passed 
away from this life, our Lord’s words to the 
penitent robber : ‘ To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise ’ (Lk 23 * 3 ), to which the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus (Lklfi 201 ) form a kind 
of commentai-y, suggest to us a state in which 
the believer’s soul is in a special sense ‘ with 
Christ,’ in a more intimate relation than is 
possible for us here : a state to which St. 
Paul seems to be looking forward when he 
says that 1 to depart and be with Christ ’ is 
far better (Phil 1 23 ). This 1 waiting state ’ 
(Heb 1 1 3 S t 40 ; cp. Rev G 9 ) of the faithful has 
as its background in the parable the ‘torment’ 
of Dives, which seems, correspondingly, a fore- 
taste of that ‘Gehenna of fire’ (Mk9 43-48 ), 
under the symbolism of which our Lord refers 
to the eventual condition of the permanently 
wicked — the 1 fire prepared,’ He says, 1 for the 
devil and his angels ’ (Mt25 41 J. Any attempt 
to reveal to us in our present state either the 
joys of heaven or the woes of hell must 
necessarily be couched in figurative language ; 
but the language of Scripture on this subject, 
though to be interpreted with caution, is 
certainly of a kind to be received with the 
utmost seriousness ; and when all has been 
said, no more appalling definition can be given 
of the state of the lost than that it is one of 
wilful, permanent, and absolute alienation 
from God who is Life and Love. 

13 . Faith in Christ. It was to save us 
from this doom that the Redeemer was given, 

‘ for God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ’ (Jn3 16 ). This belief in Him 
— not a mere intellectual assent to certain 
doctrines, but a going forth of the whole 
nature in trustful homage — brings with it ol 
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necessity a fen ent love, and with the love a 
patient submission and obedience. Thus the 
doctrine of St. James is complementary to 
that of St. Paul, and though in a sense faith 
is the one thing needful, because it opens the 
soul to accept (tod’s grace, and thus makes 
His entry into us possible ; yet faith without 
works is not only dead but inconceivable (Jas 
2 *?'•). 

Faith, as we have said, is God’s gift to those 
who desire it and are ready to receive it. It 
is in all ages a requisite to the effective work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in man’s soul ; even as 
in the days of our Lord's ministry it was an 
indispensable condition without which even 
He could do no mighty works on men(Mt 13 *•*). 

It is perhaps to stimulate faith that certain 
difficulties — like the problems of evil and of 
suffering — are allowed to remain unsolved for 
us, and certain eventualities unrevealed. 
Enough is told us to command our trust and 
to justify the venture of belief. If all were 
clear, there would be no place for the discip- 
line of faith ; we would walk, not by faith, 
but by sight (2 Cor 51 ; cp. Jn20 29 1 Pet I s ). 

Such are the leading elements of the Chris- 
tian religion; and if, like its individual 
professors, it is to be judged by its fruits, we 
need have no fear of the result. To compare 
it. not merely with the polytheistic religions 
-which once held sway in Europe, but with its 
great contemporary rivals for the homage of 
mankind — Buddhism and Mohammedanism — 
is to gain a fresh appreciation of its superiority, 
and bo confirmed in our conviction of its 
truth. Consider what the Church has done 
for Europe and for Western civilisation 
during the nineteen centuries of her existence. 
She leavened the great Roman Empire when 
it was festering .with moral corruption, and so 
prolonged and purified the good influence of 
its ideals of law and government. When the 
knell cf the old Empire as mistress of the 


world sounded, and the northern barbarians 
rushed in upon her borders, the Church took 
up her task of taming and civilising those 
barbarians, offering to each race and people 
from the inexhaustible treasury of Christ's 
perfect humanity the gifts specially adapted 
to develop its own peculiar character, and 
thus under her influence nationality slowly 
came into view ; that spirit to -which modern 
Europe owes so much of her best. And what 
she has done for individual nations, bringing 
some sort of order out of chaos, she is doing 
gradually' for the comity of nations, leavening 
the public opinion of the world in favour oi 
peace and justice. 

In the social sphere, her teaching has trans- 
formed the family, especially in regard to the 
status of woman, has abolished slavery, and 
has brought out what the ancient world never 
dreamed of, the infinite worth of the in- 
dividual personality, while inculcating at the 
same time the highest altruistic ideals of 
universal brotherhood and membership in a 
common Body. In the sphere of knowledge, 
where the Christian Church is often blamed 
as a reactionary and obscurantist influence (a 
blame which, no doubt, is well deserved in 
certain cases), she has on the whole exercised 
a salutary check upon wild and fantastic 
speculation, while supplying at the same time 
the strongest possible stimulus to research, 
declaring the wonders of creation and of 
human nature to be a mirror of the glory and 
beauty of its Creator. The religion of the 
Bible is one which, while it fixes our ultimate 
gaze on the world to come (2 Cor 4 18 ), gives a 
new and inexhaustible interest to God’s visible 
creation, in which it reads a record of II i - 
everlasting power and divinity (Ro 1 20 ), and. 
above all, to the study of mankind — histoiy, 
anthropology, and kindred studies — for thcio 
are written the records of His educative and 
redemptive dealings with the being whom He 
formed in His own image (Gn 1 s»> ir ). 
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Palestine is a little country, no bigger than 
Wales ; but it was in the centre of the ancient 
civilised world, and the highway of the nations 
led along its borders from Egypt to Assyria. 
It was a mountain land, with fresher climate 
than either the Delta or the plains of Baby- 
lonia, and it was rich in com and oil. It was 
therefore always coveted by the kings of Egypt 
and Assyria ; and though it had no ports, yet 
in the immediate N. the Phoenicians developed 
a great sea-traffic, and sent out colonies to Africa 
and Europe. 

The land from Dan to Beerslieba — i.c. from 
N. to S. — was about 150 m. long, and contained 
6,000 sq. m. W. of Jordan and 4,000 to the E. 
in Moab, Gilead, and Bashan. Western Pales- 
tine consists of a chain of mountains rising 
generally not more than 3.000 ft. above the 
sea, having a wide plain on the W. and the 
deep Jordan valley on the E. The mountains 
are of limestone, the plain of good soil, bordered 
by sand dunes or by crumbling sandy cliffs. 
In Lower Galilee the ridge of Carmel juts out 
NW., and the range of Gilboa runs further E., 
leaving the triangular inland plain of Esdraclon 
between them, bounded on the N. by the hills 
of Nazareth and of Lower Galilee, with Tabor 
as an outlier on the E. N., again, are the 
mountains of Upper Galilee, sloping down to 
the narrow plains and hills between Accho and 
Tyre. In the centre of the land Ebal and 
Gerizim are among the highest summits, divided 
by the narrow valley of Shecliem. Betweeii 
the mountains of Jerusalem and Hebron and 
the plains of Sharon and Philistia is the region 
of the foot-hills, called the Shephelah in the 
Bible. This continues N. to Carmel. The 
western spurs, which receive the W. winds 
from the sea, are clothed with copses ; the 
foot-hills are covered with oli\ c groves, while 
the plains are fit for corn. The Hebron 
mountains — and, indeed, most of those through- 
out the country — are green with vineyards ; 
but the appearance of the hills, especially 
round Jerusalem and Shechom, is rugged and 
barren. The land is well supplied with springs 
throughout. The eastern steep slopes arc very 
rocky and bare, and on this side, towards the 
S., the desert of Judah is a waste of white 
ridges with tall precipices above the Dead Sea. 
On the S. the mountains fall from Hebron to 
the rolling grassy downs of Beersheba. 

There are several perennial streams in 
Sharon ; and under Carmel the boggy Kishon, 
rising at Tabor, enters the sea in the only bay 
S. of Tyre. There are others, again, flowing 


to the Jordan, of which the chief are the 
waters of .ffinon, NE. of Shechem, and the 
stream in the Valley of Jezreel. The Jordan 
rises near Dan, at the foot of Sermon, and 
runs through the papyrus swamps of the Huleh 
lake to the pear-shaped Sea of Galilee, which 
is flanked by precipices mirrored in its waters. 
Thence, still descending, it reaches the Dead 
Sea, which is 1,300 ft. below the Mediterranean. 
It winds through a thicket of tamarisks and 
other low trees, never being broader than about 
30 yds., and having some 30 fords, the last 
opposite the plain of Jericho ; but the current 
is rapid, especially near the mouth. The Dead 
Sea is 10 m. wide and 40 m. long, and on 
either side sheer precipices rise sometimes 
1,000 ft. above the water. 

The country E. of Jordan includes half the 
Jordan Valley, which has on an average a total 
width of 10 m. Very steep slopes lead up to 
a plateau which stretches E. to the Syrian 
Desert. These slopes are sandstone below 
and hard limestone higher up. In Moab the 
plateau is bare and treeless, but in Gilead, to 
the N., the hills are covered in parts with 
woods of fir and oak. The only real forest in 
Western Palestine has now been sadly thinned, 
but presented twenty years ago a dense wood 
of oaks between Nazareth and Caimel. In 
Gilead, where there are many beautiful streams, 
especially the Jabbok, opposite Shechem, the 
scenery is at times park-like, at times presents 
only grey mountain slopes. N. of this, again, 
are the rich com plains of Bashan, and the 
basalt legions of Golan and Argob, with their 
extinct volcanoes ; while far to the E. the 
'Hill of Bashan’ rises over the plains. 

There is thus much variety of scenery in 
Palestine, and while the plains are hot and 
fever-stx-ieken in summer and autumn, the hills 
are healthier and cooler, especially when the 
W. wind blows daily in June from the sea. 
The climate of Palestine is like that of Southern 
Italy. In spring the plains are gay with flowers, 
and the Jordan Valley is carpeted with bright 
colours. In autumn all is brown and grey, 
parched by the summer sun and the searching 
E. winds of May and October. But the 
country is famous in the East for its fruits ; 
and figs, grapes, pomegranates, melons, and 
apricots are found in all partB of it. It is a 
1 good land,’ mined only by the evil deeds of 
man. Amid the copses the traveller often 
lights on the wine-presses and vineyard towers, 
which betoken former cultivation. 

Palestine is capable of supporting ton times 
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its present population, and could well have dral, is the summit of a knoll, with a steep 
held the numbers which we are told dwelt southern slope, which appears to have formed 
there in the days of the Hebrews. All the the citadel of the lower city ; and it is prao- 
ancicnt fauna of the Bible — beasts, birds, and tieally impossible that this should not have 
reptiles — still remain, except the lion, whose been very early included in .1 erusalem. The 
bones are found in the Jordan gravel beds : more probable site of Golgotha is the hillock 
the wild bull (miscalled by Greek translators outside the N. gate of the city, to which 
the ‘unicorn’), which was still hunted in Jewish tradition still points as the site of the 
Lebanon in 1130 n.c. ; and the bear, which is ancient place of execution, 
now only found on the snowy slopes of Passing N. by Bethel, a hamlet on the grey 
Hermon, 9,000 ft. above the sea. Even the rocks, we reach the ancient capital at Shechem. 
fallow-deer has been found among the oaks close to which on the E. is Jacob’s Well — one 
of Tabor, and the roebuck in the copses of of the few spots where we can feel certain of 
Carmel and Galilee, and in the woods of the presence of Christ ; it is now preserved 
Gilead. The antelope runs in herds in the in the ruins of a Crusaders’ church. In 
plains ; the ibex leaps among the ‘ rocks of Shechem the last remnant of the Samaritans 
the wild goats' in the Desert of Judah. The preserve their ancient copies of the Law, and 
‘ coney,’ or hyrax, has there, too, its home in yearly observe the Passover on Gcrizim. W. 
the cliffs ; the leopard and wolf haunt the of this, Samaria, in the low hills, presents the 
Jordan, and the fox, jackal, and hyena are ruins of Herod’s temple and colonnades on a 
common, as are all birds of prey, and the wild long, low hillock. Thence we pass to the 
doves which fill the oak woods ; while the small brown plain of Dothan, with its well, at 
partridge runs in the higher hills. The trees the site still keeping the ancient name ; and 
of Palestine are also the same as of old, though so on to Jezreel on a spur of Gilboa, where 
the - apple’ is rarely found in the S. Even wo find remains of wine-presses to the E., 
Leviathan — the crocodile — survives in the where was Naboth’s vineyard. A little to the 
Crocodile river S. of Carmel, though Belie- N. is Shunem with its lemon gardens and 
moth — the elephant — is unknown. In the springs : and on the N. of the volcanic peak 
sixteenth century B.C. there were, however, of Moriah, is the hamlet of Endor with its 
herds of wild elephants on the Euphrates, as cave, and Nain, a little village to the W., hard 
mentioned in the annals of Thothmes III, and by. The only other towns needing notice in 
the great beast was no doubt well known when the N. arc Accho, on the N. side of its buy, a 
Solomon and Hezekiah had thrones of ivory city mentioned on monuments very early ; 
and Ahab made an ivory shrine. and Tyre, with its two harbours N. and >S„ 

We may turn briefly to consider the chief now a fair-sized place, and no longer a ruin, 
towns of the country noticed in the Bible. Sidon, which has a larger port, is beyond the 
In the mountains W. of Jordan Hebron was limits of the Holy Land, 
the chief city of the S., standing in a fiat On the sea-coast Gaza alone — on its hillock 
mountain vale surrounded by vineyards, and surrounded by long olive avenues — is left a-, a 
having under the floor of its Mosque the city, out of the five towns of the Philistines, 
ancient rock sepulchre which appears to have Ascalon, on the shore, is a ruin half cot creil 
been that of the Patriarchs. with sand, with remains of die walls built by 

Jerusalem — which was already a strong city Richard Lion Heart. Ashdod, on a hill of 
of Amorites in Joshua's time — occupied a red sand, is but a mud village, as is Ekron 
defensible position, surrounded, except on the further N. The site of Gath is probably the 
N., by deep ravines. The old city occupied present Tell es Safi, at the mouth of the \ all" \ 
two spurs on the W., separated by interior of Elah. Lachish is a Tell, or mound, further 
valleys from the Temple ridge, which sank S., where remains have been excavated dating 
gradually to Ophel — the priests’ quarter, back to Joshua’s time. Joppa remains the port 
walled-in later — beyond which on the E. of Jerusalem (connected now by rail), and is a 
was the gorge of the Kidron, with its pre- considerable place, famous for its orange grove*, 
cipices ; and E. again the chalky slopes of In the plain of Sharon to the N., C'tesarea is 
Olivet dotted with olives. All that now re- now a ruin with a few cottages, and remains of 
mains of ancient Jerusalem are the ramparts the walls, the theatre, the race-course, and 
of Herod’s outer Temple enclosure, and part the temple of Herod's time, extending beyond 
of the western wall and its great tower — also the walls of the small Crusader city. In the 
of the same age. Tho old city was rather Jordan Valley, Jericho is represented In 
larger than the present walled town ; and mounds of sun-dried brick, close to the hill's 
after 30 A.n. it had extended N. to include a at 'Ain es Sultan, N. of the Valley of Aelior 
total of 300 acres, requiring a new third (Wady Kelt); while a soliiary tamarisk in 
wall on this side. Exploration shows that the plain to the E. marks the site of Gilgal. 
the traditional site of Calvary, in the Cathe- The only other town W. of the river is Beth 
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shean, N. of the Valley of Jezreel, now a 
mud hamlet, but with walls, theatre, and 
temple, of the Homan age, 

E. of Jordan, all Moab lies in ruins ; and 
these, though retaining their ancient names, 
aro mostly of the Christian period, such as 
those at Dibon, Medeba, Hcshbon, Sabbath - 
Ammon, and Gerasa. The hill slopes, how- 
ever, are strewn with cromlechs and standing 
stones, probably of the Canaanito age. Maha- 
naim in Gilead is a ruin in the circular hollow 
plain on the hills, and is now called Mukhmah; 
while, N. of the Jabbok, Ramoth Gilead stands 
on a high hill at the present \ illage of Reimiin, 
and Sflf further N. may be the Jfizpeh of Jacob 
and Jephthah. Mizpch in Benjamin is not to 
be confused, and is probably the present ruined 
mound Tell Nasbeh, S. of Bethel, near Geba, 
and Ramah, and Michmash with its deep 
‘Valley of Thorns.’ and its cliffs Scneh and 
Bozez. In Bashan there are also few villages ; 
and the sites of Ashtaroth Kamaim (Tell ’Ash- 
terah), and Edrci (Adra) are ruined mounds. 
This region is full of fine houses and temples, 
now overthrown, which bear dated Greek in- 
scriptions of the second and third centuries A.l>. 
— these have no connexion with the old cities 
of Og and Sihon ; but further E., at Sid, is a 
temple, which by its inscriptions is known to 
have been built for Herod the Great, to the 
god Baal Shemim. Damascus by the rush- 
ing Abana, beyond the limits of Palestine, is 
still a city under Hermon, with some 250,000 
inhabitants. Banias, at the source of Jordan, 
above Dan (Tell el Kfidy), represents Cassarea 
Philippi ; and the scenery, where the river 
hursts full-grown from the rocky cave with its 
Greek shrine of Pan, is amongst the most 
picturesque in Palestine, tall poplars lining 
the river, while the ruins of the Crusader 
castle tower over the village, and the snowy 
Hermon dome rises to the N. 

The Bcenery of the New Testament is 
mostly connected with Lower Galilee. Naza- 
reth was a remote village, otherwise unnoticed 
in history, lying in a hollow plateau on the 
hills, with a cliff behind to the N. It is now 
a thriving town. Tiberias, which was a new 
city in the days of Christ, is now a walled 
town on the W. of the Sea of Galilee, and the 
remains of older walls, enclosing a larger area, 
are traced on the slopes above. 

Chorazin with its ruined synagogue is a cer- 
tain site. N. of the lake, as is Magdala, a village 
near the shore on the W., N. of Tiberias. 
The site of Capernaum has been disputed, 
Christian tradition placing it at Tell Hfim 
(Caphar-Ahim of the Talmud) on the N. shore, 
where too are remains of a synagogue ; while 
Jewish medieval tradition places it further 
W„ at the ruin of Minyeh, on the shore in the 
Plain of Gennesaret — a small recess at the 


foot of the mountains. The latter site seems 
best to meet the requirements of the accouni 
by Josephus, who speaks of the Fountain of 
Capernaum as watering the Gennesaret plain 
As to Bethsaida, there appears to have been 
only one place so named — at the mouth of the 
Jordan where it enters the lake, and E. of 
the river. It is now called et-Tell, and a 
sort of delta has been formed which now 
makes the mouth of the river nearly a mile 
further S. 

The site of the Baptism at Bethabara was 
only a day’s journey from Cana of Galilee 
(now Kefr Kenna), N. of Nazareth, and it 
was also about two or three days from Bethany 
(Jnl2s,35,45 2 2 10 10 1 1 <3, 17 ) on the Mount of 
Olives. Thus the Christian tradition which 
places it E. of Jericho appears to be incor- 
rect ; and the name occui'3 only once in Pales- 
tine, at the great ford of 'Abarah, not far S. 
of the Sea of Galilee. This situation fulfils 
all requisites in a satisfactory manner. Other 
doubtful sites, such as Gergeaa and Ephraim, 
need not be discussed ; but the fact that 
Dalmanutha stands(Mk8 10 ) instead of Magdala 
may be explained by the latter being the 
Hebrew term for ‘tower,’ while the former 
is probably an Aramaic name, meaning ‘ place 
of the fort.’ Aramaic was the common tongue 
of Palestine when the Gospels were written, 
and probably the language spoken by Christ 
Himself. 

The last scenes of His ministry are con- 
nected with Bethany, now a little stone village 
on the S. slopes of the central top of Olivet, 
where is an old ruined castle, once guarding 
the Benedictine Nunnery of Queen Milicent 
of Jerusalem. The first scene of His life is 
laid at Bethlehem, which is now a well-built 
Christian town not far S. of Jerusalem, on a 
long spur with terraced sides planted with 
olives. The cathedral here is the oldest 
church in the world ; the pillars of its basilica 
are those erected by Constantine. The rocky 
grotto beneath, with its rock-cut manger, is 
the traditional stable by the inn — the only 
sacred site of Gospel history mentioned 
earlier than the fourth century a.d. by Chris- 
tian writers ; for it was known to Justin 
Martyr and Origen, as well as to Jerome. 
Such rock stables often occur in ruined towns 
of the Hebron mountains ; and the site is at 
least possible. 

Space does not allow further description of 
places like Adullam, Debir, Gezer, Megiddo, 
Antipatris, Bezek, Taanach. and other cities 
recently rediscovered with many more ; for 
of some 600 towns in Palestine noticed in the 
Bible at least 400 are well known; and about 
150 of them were not to be found on any 
map before the survey of Palestine was 
carried out between 1872 and 1882 A.D. 
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The most distinctive characteristic of Bible 
study during the past century has not been 
criticism (which began in the eighteenth cen- 
tury), but rather discovery. The comparative 
method, as in other studies, has gradually taken 
the place of older forms of comment ; and 
a mass of independent and reliable informa- 
tion has come to light, in an unexpected man- 
ner, due to scientific exploration of Eastern 
lands, and of their hidden treasures. For 
more than twelve centuries Western Asia was 
practically closed to the scholar and explorer 
by Moslem fanaticism ; but when at length 
the increase of civilisation, and of facilities for 
travel, enabled Europeans to study the real- 
ities of Eastern life on the ground, unhoped- 
for treasures, forgotten civilisations, languages, 
and scripts, which had, for thousands of years, 
been preserved under the sands of Egypt, or 
the foundations of Asiatic palaces, were gradu- 
ally recovered, and made available by the 
zeal of explorers and the genius of scholars. 
Through such discovery the study of the Bible 
has been placed on an entirely new basis ; and, 
while many of the theories of the eighteenth 
and earlier centuries have thus been rendered 
obsolete, the testimony of monuments so pre- 
served has more and more served to confirm 
the history, and to explain the ideas and cus- 
toms, of the Hebrews and of their neighbours, 
as described in both the Old and the New 
Testament, by the light of original and en- 
tirely independent evidence. We have prob- 
ably not as yet by any means exhausted the 
possibilities of such study ; and almost every 
year now adds some welcome detail to the 
total of our knowledge, through research in 
Palestine, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, or in 
Asia Minor, and through the better under- 
standing of the languages and written char- 
acters of the monuments, in which such records 
are preserved as contemporary accounts of 
events noticed in the Bible. 

Before about 1820 a.d. only Greek, Roman, 
and a few Phoenician monuments, of late date, 
were available to the scholar ; and study was 
chiefly devoted to the comparison of manu- 
scripts and versions of the Scriptures, which 
only carry us back to 916 a.d. for the Hebrew, 
and to the fourth and fifth centuries of our 
era for the Greek, Syriac, and Samaritan 
manuscripts. Egyptian hieroglyphs, and cu- 
neiform tablets, had, it is true, excited the 
curiosity of observers even in the middle ages, 
but it was not until 1822 that an impetus 


was given to such study through the decipher- 
ment of the Egyptian by Champollion, the 
famous French scholar. Already in 1812 the 
first Hittite monuments had been described b\ 
Burckhnrdt at Hamath ; yet their importance, 
and the wide diffusion of this civilisation, re- 
mained unsuspected till about twenty yeais 
ago. In 1835 Sir Henry Rawlinson began the 
study of cuneiform, which by his genius was 
developed into a now special science ; but it 
was not till 1888 that proof of the civilisation 
of Canaan, in the time of Moses and Joshua, 
was afforded by the recovery of the political 
correspondence of Asiatic kings and chiefs 
with the Pharaohs, found at the village of 
Amarna, between Memphis and Thebes in 
Egypt. The discoveries of E. Chantre (1895) 
and of Dr. H. Winokler (1907). in Cappadocia, 
have added cuneiform texts which give us the 
history of nittites, Egyptians, and Babylonians 
in wonderful detail in the fifteenth and four 
teenth centuries B.c. 

The modern scholar no longer relies on 
second-hand information derived from Greek 
or Roman writers, who were often ignorant ot 
the realities of foreign civilisations ; or on the 
corrupted text of Josephus, the Hebrew his 
toriari, and of Manetho, the Egyptian chron 
icier of Ptolemaic times ; or on the few 
fragments of Berosus the Babylonian. He 
can study the original sources on monuments 
of granite, basalt, and limestone, or in pottery 
tablets and in papyri, as easily as the later 
Phoenician texts, or the coins of Palestine. 
Persia, Greece, and Rome. Languages the 
existence of which had been entirely forgotten 
— such as the Akkadian (in Chaldea), the 
Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Sabean (in Arabia), 
the ancient Persian, Vannic, and Lycian — ha\e 
been recovered ; and have been explained by 
aid of living tongues, such as Turkish, Arabic, 
Coptic, etc. ; while others, found later, still 
form the subject of discussion among scholars, 
such as the Hittite and cognate dialects, whu h 
have only recently come to light. 

Egyptian research, while receiving perhaps 
more general attention than any other branch, 
still suffers from the fragmentary nature »f 
the information recovered, and from the 
absenco of systematic chronicles. We knew 
that the civilisation of the Delta was vciy 
ancient, but the ago in which it first arose is 
still uncertain within some two thousand yeais. 
From about 1600 to 1200 B.c. the Egyptians 
were masters of the great trade-route, t hrotiirh 
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Palestine and Syria, to Mesopotamia. Monu- 
ments of Humeses II occur (about 1330 B.C.) 
at Sidon, Beirut, and even in Bashan, where 
also an inscription of Seti 1 (about 1400 li.c.) 
has quite recently boen found ; but as yet we 
have only a single allusion to the Hebrews in 
Egyptian texts, namely, to the attack on 
* Israel ’ in Palestine by Mineptah after 1300 
B.c. On the other hand, the most important 
contribution to early Bible history as yet 
recovered is found in the Canaanite letters, 
already mentioned as preserved in Egyptian 
archives ; and in these we have probably the 
earliest monumental notice of the Hebrews 
in the fifteenth century B.C., at the time of 
Joshua's conquest of Palestine. 

Babylonian and Assyrian monuments con- 
tain much more that has direct bearing on 
the Bible than is found in Egypt. The 
chronicles of Babylon preserve an exact 
chronology, back to the date of the founding 
of that great city about 2250 b.c. ; and the 
existence of Chaldean kings many centuries 
earlier has been ascertained, although the 
earlier chronology, before the date above 
given, still remains very uncertain. From 
the ninth century b.c. onwards the names of 
kings of Israel and Judah occur in the records 
of their Assyrian contemporaries who are 
noticed in the Old Testament ; and texts of 
Nebuchadnezzar, others referring to the 
Belshazzar of the book of Daniel, and later, 
Persian inscriptions of Darius and Artaxerxes 
serve to illustrate and to confirm biblical 
history. The famous excavations of Layard 
at Nineveh, which led to the recovery of most 
of this information, were first undertaken in 
1845 ; but quite recent explorations by Ameri- 
cans at Nippur (Calneh) in Chaldea, south of 
Babylon ; by Germans at Babylon itself, and 
in North Syria ; by French Government Ex- 
peditions at Tell Loh in Chaldea, at Shushan 
(east of the lower course of the river Tigris), 
and in Cappadocia, immediately north of Syria, 
have materially added to our general know- 
ledge of the earliest ages of civilisation in 
Western Asia. 

Phoenician records are generally too late to 
be of assistance in respect to Bible history, 
though interesting as showing the influence 
of Hebrew Bpeech on this famous maritime 
nation, which held the shores from Tyre 
northwards under Lebanon. In the fifteenth 
century B.C. the Phoenicians spoke the same 
language used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
wrote in the cuneiform character, then com- 
monly employed throughout Western Asia ; 
but their later inscriptions, about the fourth 
century b.c., are in alphabetic characters, and 
in a dialect closely akin to Hebrew, while the 
texts of the Samala ruins (in the extreme 
north of Syria), in the eighth century b.c., 


give an Aramaic dialect, whence the later 
Palmyrene and Syriac are derived. 

Palestine has so far only yielded three 
very ancient texts, namely, the Moabite Stone 
(ninth century B.C.), the Siloam inscription 
(before 703 B.c.), and a cuneiform tablet of 
the fifteenth century B.C., found at Lachish, 
in which Zimrida — a local governor whose 
letters also occur in the Tell el Amama collec- 
tion — is noticed. The Galilean synagogues of 
the second century a.d. present square Hebrew 
texts, and one somewhat earlier occurs on the 
tomb of the Beni Hezir at Jerusalem ; but 
as yet very few ancient inscriptions — even 
including coins and seals — have been found in 
the Holy Land. 

Hittite monuments present a very archaic 
art, with human figures which are recognised 
to be Mongolic, wearing a peculiar costume, 
and long pigtails like the Tartars. These 
carvings occur at Hamath and Aleppo in North 
Syria, accompanied by a distinct hieroglyphic 
system of writing ; and they are probably as 
old as 2000 B.C. They are found in the region 
where, as we know from other monuments, 
the Hittites lived from the earliest times down 
to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar (600 b.c.) ; but 
they extend also all over Asia Minor ; and 
two examples have been found in Babylon 
itself, while Hittite seals have been recovered 
in Nineveh. The Hittites themselves were 
confined to North Syria and Cappadocia, but 
this class of antiquities belongs to a race 
evidently akin to the ancient Akkadians of 
Babylonia, of which the Hittites formed only 
one tribe or branch among many others. 

Greek antiquities in Western Asia are valu- 
able for comparative purposes, in studying the 
New Testament. The most important example 
is the stone found in Jerusalem, which pre- 
sents a text prohibiting any Gentile. from 
entering the inner courts of Herod’s temple. 
It was standing in place in the time of our 
Lord, and of St. Paul. Other texts witness 
the existence of a Greek-speaking population 
in Decapolis (east of the Sea of Galilee, 
within the province of Bashan) in the same 
age. Others again, further east, belong to 
the pagan temple of Sia, built by a subject of 
Herod the Great. It is well known that the 
technical expressions used, especially in the 
Acts of the Apostles, agree in a very remark- 
able manner with the wording of Greek texts, 
and of classic writings, which refer to the 
government of Syria and Asia Minor by the 
Romans in the first century of our era. The 
Greek papyri from Egypt have also added 
much that is interesting to our knowledge of 
early Christianity. 

Palestine Exploration has been an important 
feature in the general development of the 
comparative method of Bible study. The 
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first scientific enquiry into geography in Pales- 
tine, undertaken m 1338 by the famous Ameri- 
can explorer Ur. llobinson. substituted for 
the contradictory (and sometimes ignorant) 
traditions of the Latin and Greek Churches a 
real study of Bible topography on the ground, 
with the identification of ancient sites, whore 
the old names still remain almost unchanged 
in modern Sjrian speech. In 18(54 the survey 
of Jerusalem was carried out by Sir 0. W . 
Wilson, K.C.B., and in 18(57-70 important 
excavations on the Temple hill, and in the 
city, were made by Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B. 
The survey of Western and Eastern Palestine 
by the present writer followed (1872-1882); 
and about 150 Bible towns were then dis- 
covered, which had not appeared on older 
maps. The survey of Sinai, begun in 1807, 
with later researches, has done much to clear 
up disputed questions as to the story of the 
exodus. But in addition to geographical re- 
search, the study of archaeology in Palestine 
has dispelled many false conceptions, and has 
brought to light many indications of ancient 
civilisation, both Hebrew and Canaaniie, al- 
though at present the task of excavation, at 
sites other than Jerusalem, has only been re- 
cently begun, and much remains still to be 
done. At Lachish, and at the probable site of 
Gath, at Gezcr, at Taanach in Galilee, and 
elsewhere, English, American, and German 
explorers have recently laid oare the founda- 
tions of ancient cities, in south and north 


alike. They have recovered inscriptions, He- 
brew weights and gems and coins, remains of 
early Cauaanite idols, and other valuable indi- 
cations of the early civilisation of the country 
which illustrate Bible statements. The de- 
struction of Canaanite idolatrous emblems by 
the Hebrews renders it impossible to find -,uch 
remains, on the surface, in the Holy Land ; 
and it is only by excavation that they can he 
recovered. 

The general result of such practical woik 
has been to confirm the historical statements 
of the Bible as a whole, whenever these can 
bo compared with contemporary records. The 
history of Babylonia is accurately traced to 
the days of Abraham ; and tho civ ilisation ol 
Canaan, as described in the time of Moses 
and Joshua, is proved by the Egyptian ehio- 
nieles of victory, and by tho extant remains, 
which equally attest the early wealth and cul- 
ture of the Hebrew kings. We find, more- 
over, that records on permanent materials — 
stone or brick — existed as early as the time 
when Moses wrote the tablets of the Law . 
that gems were then carved, and tents with 
golden pillars used ; that ancient scribes were 
able to preserve their records correctly through 
the lapse of more than a thousand years, and 
were careful and faithful in copying tlu-n 
yet older authorities; and in general, that 
there is nothing that suggests any anachronism 
or misrepresentation in the picture of ancient 
civilisation preserved to us in the Pentateuch. 



HEBREW CALENDAR, COINS 

Calendar 

The growth of the Hebrew Calendar cannot 
be traced here, but its general form in later 
times may be given. The year, determined 
by the recurrence of the seasons, was divided 
into twelve months, according to the changes 
of the moon, numbering alternately twenty- 
nine and thirty days. Thero is some difference 
of opinion as to when the year was supposed 
to begin at different epochs of Hebrew history. 
Before the exile, it may have begun in autumn ; 
but afterwards there seems to have been a 
double arrangement, by which the civil year 
was reckoned to begin in autumn and the 
sacred year in spring. The months are usually 
indicated in the Old Testament by numbers, 
as the 'first ’ month ; but the following names 
gradually became affixed to them. Abib, or 
Nisan, corresponded approximately to our 
April, and the others in order were : Zif, 
Sivan, Thammuz, Ab,Elul, Tishri orEthanim, 
Bui, Chisleu. Tebeth, Sheb.it, and Adar. The 
month was divided into weeks of seven days 
each, the last, not the first as with us, being 
the sabbath day of rest. The day was reckoned 
from sunset to sunset, and was divided into 
watches or hours, according as night-time or 
daytime was in question. 

Money 

The earliest Jewish coins were struck in 
the time of Simon Maccabaaus, about 140 B.c - ., 
but Persian, Egyptian, and Phoenician money 
was in use before that, and later on Greek 
and Boman coins were in circulation. Of 
course, from very early times, various precious 
metals wore used as means of exchange, either 
in the lump or in the form of rings, the \ aluc 
boing determined by the weight as shown by 
the balance. The following arc the principal 
values of gold and silver as estimated by the 
weight : — 

Eari.y Hfiiuew. Jewish. 

£ s. d. s. d. 
Light Shekel, silver 18 12 

Heavy Shekel, silver .14 2 4 

Light Manah, silver 4 3 4 

Light Manah, gold 66 13 4 

Light Talent, silver 250 0 0 

Light Talent, gold 4000 0 0 

Coins were not in use before 700 li.c., and 
none are noticed in the Bible before the time 
of Ezra. In Ezr2 00 and Neh7 7< t 71 > 72 wo 


, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

find darkeniOn, and in 1 Ch29 7 Ezr8 27 adarkort, 
probably the same piece of money, and trans- 
lated ‘dram’ in the Authorised Version and 
‘ darie ’ in the Revised Version. It is a foreign 
word, probably of Persian origin, the Persians 
having a 1 daric ’ which weighed 130 grains. 
In the New Testament the following words 
are to be noticed, belonging to the Greek or 
ltoman coinage : — 

Mite (Lepton), Mkl2 42 , the smallest Jewish 
(bronze) coin = J farthing. 

Earthing (Kodrantei), Mt5 2U , } Roman As = £ 
farthing. 

Earthing (.1 *<v\ri(nt), MtlO 29 , the Roman As = 
a halfpenny or cent. 

Penny ( Denarius or Denarion), MtlS 28 , etc., a 
Roman coin — 

Piece of silver (Drachme), Lkl5 8 , a coin of 
Antioch = the denarius. 

Tribute money (Did each in/m), Mtl7 w , equiva- 
lent to two drachms of Antioch = Is. 4 d. 
Piero of silver ( Argurion ), Mt26 15 , equal in 
value to three denarii, or 2s. 1\d. 

Piece of money ((Stater), Mtl7 27 , same value 
as last. 

Weights 
Light Shekel -= 160 grains. 

Heavy Shekel = 320 grains. 

Light Manah = 50 Light Shekels = 8,000 
grains = 1 lb. 4 oz. 13 dwt. 8 grs. 

Heavy Manah = 100 Shekels = 16,000 grains. 
Light Talent == 3,000 Light Shekels = 480,000 
grains. 

Heavy Talents 3.000 Heavy Shekels =960,000 
grains. 

Bckah = i Shekel. 

Rebah = [ Shekel. 

Gorah = Shekel. 

Talent, or Kikkar = 60 Manahs. 

Measures op Length 

The Egyptians had a cubit of 20'6 inches, 
and used, later, one of about 21‘6 inches. 
The ancient Akkadians of Chaldea used a 
unit of 10’5 inches ; wo do not know if this 
was used by Babylonians and Assyrians. The 
length of the Siloam tunnel (1,200 cubits) 
shows that, in Hezekiah’s age, the Hebrew 
cubit cannot have exceeded 17 inches. Accord- 
ing to Maimonides the building cubit was 16 
inches, and the smaller cubit 13‘3 inches, 
equal to half of an Arabic Draa , or 1 arm.’ 
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The word cubit means a 1 forearm.’ The cubit 
was divided as follows : — 

Barley corn . . -33 inches. 

Finger . . . -66 „ 

Palm . . . 2'G6 „ 

Hand . . . 533 „ 

Span . . . 800 „ 

Foot . . . 10-60 „ 

Small cubit . . 13 33 „ 

Building cubit . . 16‘00 „ 

Large cubit . . 1866 „ 

Square Measure 

The Hebrew square measure (Ex27 9 ' 12 ) 
was based on a square of 50 cubits, so that a 
Kor of land (with a 16-inch cubit) would be 
3-03 acres, or very close to the Arabic Feddau, 
or * yoke ’ of land, of 3 3 acres. 

Dry Measure 

According to the rabbis the Hebrew Log 
was equal to the contents of six hen’s eggs, 
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and held 6,000 grains weight of water. This 
measure agrees closely with that used in 


Egypt. 

Log 

24 cubic inches 

0-69 pints. 

Cab 

96 

1} 

2-71! „ 

Omcr 

172-8 „ 

1 1 

4-96 „ 

Win 

288 „ 

JJ 

1"04 gallons. 

Seah 

576 

M 

2-08 „ 

Ephah 1728 

1J 

6-20 „ 

Kor 

17280 


62-00 „ 


Liquid Measure 

This, as described by Josephus, agrees with 
Greek measures : — 

Hebrew. Greek. 

cub. m. 

L6g 327 0-81 pts. 1 Xcsta 0 - 94 pts. 

Cab 130-8 3-24 „ 4 XcsUc 376 „ 

Omcr 236-0 6-70 „ 7 Xcstcc 6'5S „ 

Kin 393 0 1 "40 gals. 2 Choas 1 -39 gals. 

Seah 785-0 2-90 „ 1J Modii 2-80 „ 

Bath 2353-6 8 ‘40 „ 1 Mctrclcs 8 '40 „ 

Kor 23536-0 84 '00 „ 10 Metrelcs 84'0 „ 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY 


For the period before the Call of Abraham 
no chronology is possible, and for many years 
after that event, indeed until the times of the 
kings, the dates are more or less doubtful. The 
duration of the Oppression and of the rule of 
the various Judges as given in the book of 
Judges is greatly in excess of the interval 
probably to be assigned to them ; but it is 
likely that many of the events described were 
really contemporaneous, not successive. The 
dates assigned to the successive Hebrew kings 
are based upon the length of their reigns as 
given in the books of Samuel and Kings, 
corrected so far as possible by the evidence cf 


After Division 

DateB. Israel. Judah. 

B.C. 937 Jeroboam I. Behoboam. 

Invasion of Slii- 
sliak. 

920 .... Abijali. 

917 . . . . Asa. 

915 Xiululj. 

914 Baasha. 

900 (890) Elah. 

899 (889) Zimri. 

899 (889) Omri. 

Foundation of Sa- 
maria. 


the Assyrian inscriptions which, in the matter 
of Chronology, are of great value. 

Dates. Events. 

B.C. ? 2300 Abraham. 

? 1700 Joseph. 

Descent into Egypt. 

1 1250 Moses. 

The exodus. 

1200-1050 Period of the Judges. 

1040 Saul. 

1017 David. 

977 Solomon. 

973 Foundation of Temple. 

937 Division of Monarchy. 


of Monarchy 

Dates. Israol. Judah. 

B.c. 875 Ahab. 

854 Ahab at battle of 
Karknr. 

853 Ahaziah. 

852 Jehoram (Joram). 

851 .... Jehoram. 

843 .... Ahaziali. 

842 Jehu. . . Athaliah. 

Pays tribute to 
Assyria. 

836 .... Joash. 

815 Jehoahaz. 

798 Joash. 


876 . 


Johoshaphat. 


clii 
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Dates 

Ibrael 

Juda.i 

B.O. 796 


Aniaziah. 

789 

« « • • 

Azatiah (Uzziah), 

782 

Ju oboam II. 


739 

.... 

Jotham 

741 

Zcclianah. Slial- 
lum. 


740 

Menahom 


738 

Pays tnbuto to 
Assyria. 


736 

Pekahiah. 


735 

Pekah. 


734 

Allianco with Rezm 
of Syun against 
Judah. 

Invasion of Tig 
lath pileser,hmg 
of Assyria. 

Aliaz. 

729 

Hoslica 



Dates 


Israel 

Judah. 

G 722 

Pall <?t Samana 


720 

. 

. 

Hezckiah. 

701 

692 



Invasion of Senna- 
cliei ib. 

Manasseh. 

641 


. , 

Amon 

639 


. 

Josiah. 

608 

• 


Battle of Megiddo 
Jehoahaz. 

608 


, , 

Jehoiakim. 

807 

. 

, 

Pall of Nineveh 

605 

• 

■ 

Battle of Caichem 
ish. 

604 

• 

. 

Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon. 

597 

■ 

• 

Jehoiachin. Zedc- 
kiah. 

586 

, 

. 

PaU of Jerusalem. 


Later Events 


b.c. 586-538 
538 
536 
536-330 
515 

458 

445 

433 

330 

322 

312 

320-198 

197-167 

167 

165 

160 

143 

112-135 

134-104 

103 


Penod of the evile m Babylon, 
Captuie ot Babylon by Cyi us 
Return of the Jews fiom exile. 
Period of Peisian dominion. 
Budding ot Second Temple com 
pleted. 

Elia’s arnval at Jerusalem 
Nehumah’s hist visit 
Nehemiah’s second r lsit. 

Conquest of Persia by Alexindei 
Beginning ot Gieik (Ptolemaic! 
dynasty ill Egypt 

Beginning ot Chech (Sclcucid) 
dynasty in Syiia 
Penod of Ptolemaic dominion. 
Penod of Synan dominion 
Revolt of the Maccabees. 

Temple sei vices lesumed 
Judas Maccabteus (166-160) falls ill 
battle. 

Jonathan (160-143) put to death 
Simon High-Pneat and Pnnee 


Afistobulus I, king 


no 102-76 

Jjainteus. 

75-67 

Alexandia 

66-63 

Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II. 

63 

Jerusalem taken by Pompey. Be- 
ginning of Roman dominion. 

62-40 

Hyicanus II undei Roman sove- 
lcignty. 

40 

Paitluan invasion. 

10-37 

Antigonus 

17-1 

Heiod the Gieat 

7-6i 

Butli of Jesus Clnist 

B c 4- v I) 6 

Aielielaus ethnaioh of Jud.ea, etc. 

A l) 6-41 

Roman Piocmators in Judaea. 

26-36 

Pontius Pilate Piocurator of Judies. 

26 29 

Ministiy of Jesus. 

29 

Death of Jesus 

29-61 

The story of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

41-44 

Agrippa I (giandson of Herod), 
king of Judtea. 

44-70 

Second Period of Roman Procuratois. 

64 

Fue at Romo. Persecution by 

Nero. 

70 

Destruction of Jerusalem 


eliii 




THE COMMENTARY 




GENESIS 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Title and Contents. Genesis is the first 
of the five books which compose ‘ The Pen- 
tateuch ’ and deal with the history and religion 
of the Hebrews before their final settlement 
in Canaan. It is known in Hebrew as ‘ B're- 
shith ’ (‘In the beginning’), from the word with 
which it opens. ‘Genesis’ is a Greek word 
meaning ‘origin’ or ‘beginning,’ and is the 
name applied to it in the LXX version. It 
has passed into general use as an appropriate 
description of the contents. 

The book is divided into two main sections : 
chs. 1-11, giving an outline of the Hebrew 
traditions regarding the early history of the 
world and man; and chs. 12-50, containing an 
account of the lives of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and Joseph, in their bearing upon the origin 
of the Hebrew race. More particularly, its 
contents may be summarised as follows. Part 
1. The Primeval History: (a) chs. 1-5, the 
story of Adam and his descendants; (b) chs. 
6-11, the story of Noah and his sons. Part 2. 
The Patriarchal History: (a) chs. 12-26, the 
lives of Abraham and Isaac; (b) chs. 27-36, 
the life of Jacob; (c) chs. 37-50, the life of 
Joseph. The first eleven chapters may be re- 
garded as an introduction, designed to show 
the relation of the Hebrew race to other na- 
tions, and connect their history with that of 
the world. The real history of the book 
commences with the twelfth chapter, where 
the call of Abraham marks the beginning of 
an epoch. As a whole, the book presents an 
account of the origin and rise of the Hebrew 
nation, written from a religious point of view, 
to show how God chose them to be His pe- 
culiar people, and made with them those 
covenants and promises which were fulfilled 
in their later history. 

2 . Religious value. While recognising the 
progressiveness of revelation, and finding the 
standard of Christian morals in the New Tes- 
tament rather than in the Old, we must still 
regard the book of Genesis as • profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction which is in righteousness.’ Certain 
great fundamental truths of the religious and 
moral life are woven into the texture of its 
narratives, and the lessons to be derived from 
them have lost little or nothing of their 
original significance and force. That God is 
one, the Source of all that is, the Supreme 


Lord and Ruler of the world; that what He 
creates and does is all ‘very good’ ; that He 
does not brook disobedience to His will, but 
punishes the sinner, while He rewards them 
that diligently seek and serve Him: these are 
some of the ideas on which it insists, ideas 
which lie at thewoot of all morality and re- 
ligion. It has even a gospel to proclaim, for 
the love and grace of God are brought out 
conspicuously, not only in His normal rela- 
tions with man, but amid the ruin and havoc 
wrought by sin. He holds communion with 
the creature whom He has created in His own 
image; He loves and cares for him in his state 
of innocence or rectitude; He has mercy on 
him when he has sinned and forfeited the 
blessings of Paradise. Throughout the book 
there is a conception of God as one. holy, 
spiritual, and an insight into His relationship 
with man and the world, neither of which 
can be paralleled in ancient literature. Some 
of its earlier portions have points of re- 
semblance to the primitive traditions of other 
nations, but they are clearly distinguished 
from them in their representations of moral 
and religious truths. They may be cast in 
simple language, and embody ideas of their 
time; but, unlike the ancient mythologies, 
they are never immoral or unreal, and they 
trace everything to the thought and action of 
a living, personal God. 

The teaching of Genesis, then, is still ap- 
plicable in Christian times. It is the more 
valuable that it is enforced, not by precept 
merely, but by concrete examples in personal 
and family life. Its characters are real men, 
not fictitious heroes or demigods. And God 
is actually in touch with them, working out 
His purposes in the events of their lives. He 
is the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; in 
all the incidents of their careers, in the general 
march of human history in which they bear 
their part, we see Him moving and acting 
with merciful, redeeming aim. The promise 
that 1 the seed of the woman shall bruise the 
head of the serpent,’ the covenant with Noah 
after the Flood, the choice and call of Abra- 
ham, the covenants with him and his successors, 
the election of the Hebrew nation and its 
progressive consolidation into a theocracy or 
kingdom of God, are all indications of His 
underlying purpose to redeem the whole world 
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from the effects of ‘ man's first disobedience.’ 
Genesis thus graphically mid realistically de- 
picts the beginning and partial development 
of that long and patient process which cul- 
minated in the work of Christ. 

3. Authorship. Until recently, Genesis, 
like the rest of the Pentateuch, was regarded 
as the work of Moses. This view was ac- 
cepted on the authority of Jewish tradition, 
which generally seeks to attribute the sacred 
books of the nation to the most famous 
names in its history. The tradition, how- 
ever, did not arise until a comparatively late 
period ; and, in the absence of corroboration, 
its evidence can hardly be regarded as con- 
clusive. The book itself is anonymous, and 
contains nothing to suggest a Mosaic author- 
ship. On the contrary, it bears traces of 
having been put together in its present form, 
many years after the death of the great 
Hebrew patriot, when the Conaanite was no 
longer in the land (Gnl2 6 ), and the Jewish 
monarchy indeed had been established (Gn 
36 31 ). Dual accounts are sometimes given of 
the same event, and different passages exhibit 
such diversity of literary and other character- 
istics as point to an origin in independent 
sources. Accordingly the view is now largely 
entertained that Genesis is the work of an 
unknown editor who had access to documents 
containing the traditions and early records of 
the Hebrew race, and welded them together 
into a whole. For a fuller discussion of the 
subject, reference should be made to art. 1 The 
Origin of the Pentateuch.’ Of the three 
documents there mentioned as underlying the 
Pentateuch, only two are to bo met with in 
Genesis, \iz. the so-called Primitive and 
Priestly documents. The latter supplies the 
framework of the book, and the various parts 
of the former are dovetailed into it, as it 
were, by way of heightening the effect, and 
giving more detailed information. 

As is pointed out in the general article, the 
difference of style in the two documents is 
clearly marked. The Primitive document is 
lively and picturesque, and abounds in descrip- 
tive touches, which lighten up the narrative, 
and impart a living interest to the people and 
places described. The Priestly document, on 
the other hand, is written in a more formal 
manner: it is much taken up with chronologies 
and genealogies, and loves to dwell upon 
covenants and religious ordinances. In il- 
lustration of these characteristics, the Priestly 
account of the end of the Flood in Gn8 1-5 


may be compared with the picturesque descrip- 
tion of the same event taken from the Primi- 
tive document in 8 also the appearance 
of God to Abraham in c. 17 with the ac- 
counts of similar appearances in I6M2 
and The two threads of narrat i\ e. 

Primitive and Priestly, are supposed to have 
been based upon older written accounts com- 
piled from oral traditions, and to have been 
put together, to form the present book of 
Genesis, in the days of Ezra. 

4. Analysis. The framework of the hook 
is marked by the repetition of the formula. 

4 These are the generations of,’ a phrase which 
occurs ten times, and always at the beginning 
of a new section, except in 2 4 , where it is put 
at the end of the first account of the Creation, 
to which it properly belongs. The instances 
of its occurrence, with the references, .ire 
these: 2 4 (of the Creation); 5 3 (of Adam). 
6 ,J (of Noah); 10 1 (of Shem, Ham, and .7 a- 
pheth); 11 W ( 0 f Shem); 1127 („f Torah); 2.V- 
(of Ishmael); 25 19 (of Isaac); 3(‘> 3 > u (of Esau); 
37 - (of Jacob). The passages derived fiom 
the Priestly document which constitutes tin 
framework are roughly as follow: in Part I 
(chs. 1-11): lL-2^5 1 -® 6 9 ‘-- 7 u -8 5 8 13 ' 19 3 *-> 7 
92S-KU 1 0 20-23,31-32 1] 10-32; j n Part 2 (ells. 
12-50): (a) the history of Abraham and Isaac. 
1615-17 27 211-6 231-20 251-20 263<-35 : (b) the 
history of Jacob, 27 46 -28° 34 (parts) 35 2* 
36 ; (c) the history of Joseph 37 1-2* 46 a-27 47 1-1 1 
403-7 49 -6-33 5012-13. The Primitive document 
is traced in these passages: in Part 1. 2 "'-l 
(J 1-8 71-5 86-12.20-22 9 18-27 l()S-lll,2l-20 IJlJi. 

Part 2, (a) 12 M6 3 « 18 ] -20 1* 2 1 7-22 2 4 24 1-2.V 
25-21-2633; (b) 27 345 2810-3320 34 (parts) 

351-8,16-22; (c) 3720-46 5 46 2 s -47 4 47>7-|s: 

488_4927 501-11,14-26. 

The discovery of the composite character 
of Genesis, it may be added, need not la 
regarded as affecting the question of the 
inspiration of the book. That question ic- 
mains practically the same, whether Genesis la 
the work of one or of several hands. The 
dates assigned to the parts of which it is sup 
posed to bo composed, as well as to the n- 
casting of them in their present form, aie nil 
embraced within the age of the prophetic 
activity in Israel; and the whole bears all the 
marks of true and genuine inspiration. In 
this respect Genesis will stand comparison wuli 
any of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. God, it must be remembered, ‘ at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets ' (Hcb I *). 
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CHAPTERS 1-2 
The Creation 

4 The foundation of foundations and pillar 
of all Wisdom is to know that the First Being 
is, and that Ho giveth existence to everything 
that exists ! ’ Thus wrote Moses Maimonides, 
a Jewish scholar of the 12th cent. A.D., con- 
cerning whom the Jewish proverb runs : 
‘From Moses to Moses there <uose none like 
Moses.’ He had in hismind the opening chapter 
of the Bible, the object of which is to lay 
this foundation ; to declare the existence of 
the One God ; to teach that the Universe was 
created by Him alone, not by a multitude 
of deities ; that it is the product of a living, 
personal Will, not a necessary development of 
the forces inherent in Matter ; that it is not 
the sport of Chance, but the harmonious result 
of Wisdom. The writer, and the Blessed 
Spirit who guided him, had but one object in 
view, to insist on the two truths which under- 
lie all others, the Unity of God and the deri- 
vation of all things from Him. 

If we remember that, wc shall be relieved 
of a difficulty which has greatly troubled 
devout and thoughtful men. Many are the 
essays and books which have been written on 
the discrepancies between the scientific account 
of the mode in which our globe came into 
being, and the account given in this first chapter 
of the Bible. Astronomy has shown it to be 
highly probable that, millions of years ago, an 
inconceivably immense mass of glowing gas 
gradually cooled down and took the form of a 
rotating sphere. This threw off the planets, 
our earth amongst the number. The central 
part is now the sun. The earth by slow stages 
grow fit to be the abode of life. Assuming 
that the astronomers are right, or, indeed, on 
any reasonable supposition, the sun and moon 
were not created later than the earth, on the 
Fourth Day (l 18 - 17 ). Again, Geology has 
proved that animal life cannot be dated later 
than vegetable ( 1 1 ] ’i- compared with 1 24 ), and 
the remains of animals found in the rocks 
testify by their structure to their feeding on 
other animals, not on fruit and herbs (l 30 ). 
But such discrepancies do not detract from the 
real value of our narrative, which is intended 
to teach Religion, not Science. For the ex- 
ercise and training of human faculties God, in 
His Wisdom and Goodness, has left men to 
find out physical truths by the use of the 
powers Ho has given them. The biblical 
writer availed himself of the best ideas on the 
subject then attainable, put them into a worthy 
form, freed them from all disfigurements, 
stamped them with the impress of Religion. 
And the miracle of it is that the result con- 
tinues valid and precious for all time, a noble 
presentation of the Unity and Spirituality of 


God, of the Omnipotence of His Will and of 
the Wisdom of His operations. (For a fuller 
consideration of this subject see art . 1 Creation 
Story and Science.’) 

The question will he asked, whence did the 
OT. writer derive his ideas about the creation 
of the world which we find in this passage? It 
used to be generally supposed that they were 
given to him by direct revelation of God. 
Some competent authorities maintain that, if 
not appearing for the first time in his work, 
they were at least original to the nation to 
which he belonged. Something may be said 
for this view, but the majority of scholars, 
upon historical and literary grounds, incline 
to the opinion that they were more or less 
derived. All the great nations of antiquity, it 
is argued, endeavoured to account for the 
origin of the world, and there are striking 
similarities in the pictures they drew. There 
is little doubt that the Hebrews were deeply 
affected by Babylonian influences, political 
and literary, and the Creation Story written 
on the clay-tablets of Babylonia has so many 
features in common with that before us as to 
warrant the conclusion that there is a historical 
connexion between them. 

In an article 1 Genesis and the Babylonian 
Inscriptions,’ extracts arc given from the Ba- 
bylonian stories of the Creation and the Flood, 
and the relationship of the two accounts is 
discussed. It is sufficient to say here that no- 
where is the force of inspiration more manifest 
than in the way the whole subject is treated in 
the Bible. The Babylonian poem describes the 
Creation as an episode in the history of the gods; 
the Bible places it in its right position as the 
first scene in the drama of human history: the 
former represents the deities themselves as 
evohed from Chaos ; the latter assumes God 
to bo before all things, and independent of 
them : the former loses itself in a confused, 
conflicting medley of deities ; to the latter 
there is but One God : the wild grotesqueness 
of the one story is iu startling contrast with 
the gravity, dignity, and solemnity of the 
account with which we have been familiar 
from childhood, which has also its message for 
our maturer years. 

The present passage is full of the character- 
istics which mark the Priestly source. See on 
2 4b and art. 1 Origin of the Pentateuch.’ 

1 - 3 . Render, ■ In the beginning, when God 
created the heavens and the earth — now the 
earth was waste and void, and darkness was 
over the deep, and the spirit of God was 
brooding over the waters — then God said : Let 
there be light.’ On this rendering 1 Creation ’ 
is not ‘ out of nothing,’ but out of pre-existing 
chaos. Tv. 1 and 3 tell how, when God deter- 
mined on the creation of the ordered universe, 
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the first work was tin* formation of light os 
essential to life anil progress. The first lialf 
of "2 4 was probably prefixed originally to v. 1. 
See on 2 1-3 . 

2. God] Heb. KM, ini. The word probably 
signifies 1 strength,’ 1 >ut the etymology is obscure ; 
op. Arabic Allah. The Hob. word is plural in 
form, but as a rule it is significantly followed 
by verbs in the singular, except when used of 
heathen gods. The plural form may be used 
to express the variety of attributes and powers 
which arc combined in the divine nature, or it 
may indicate that with the Hebrews one God 
had taken the place of the many gods who 
were worshipped by their heathen kindred. 
Created] Heb. Ham ; a word used only of the 
creative action of God. The heaven and 
the earth] the ordered universe as contrasted 
with the dark watery waste of v. 2. The 
creation of the heaven and the earth did not 
precede the work of the six days, but com- 
prised it, cp. 2 1. There was no ‘ heaven ’ 
until the second day r . With the whole v. cp. 
ColliMT Heb 118. Without form (RV 
1 waste ’) and void] The word rendered void is 
huh it. It reminds us of the Phoenician myth 
that the first men were the offspring of ‘ the 
wind Kolpia and his wife Baau which is 
interpreted Night.’ and of the yet earlier 
Babylonian Bau. * the great mother.’ who was 
worshipped as the bestower of lands and flocks 
on mankind, and the giver of fertility to the 
soil. The deep] Heb. tehnm : the mysteri- 
ous primeval watery mass which, it was con- 
ceived. enveloped the earth. The Babylonians 
personified it as Tiamat. the dragon goddess of 
darkness whom Herodach must conquer before 
he can proceed to the higher stages of creation. 
The Spirit (R V ‘ spirit ’ : lit. ' breath ' or ‘ wind ’) 
of God] In the Bab. myth the gods are first 
evolved from the primeval deep : here the 
Divine agency is described as working on 
formless matter from the beginning. Moved] 
rather, ‘was brooding' with life-giving power 
as a bird on her nest. 

3-5. First day : — Creation of Light. 

3. And God said, Let there be light] A 
sublime sentence ! • By the word of the Loud 
were the heavens made.’ Light and darkness 
are regarded as two objects, each occupying a 
place of its own (Job38 1!l ). Light is created 
on the first day, the luminaries on the fourth. 
Not as an explanation, for this it is not, but 
merely as an illustration, it may be remembered 
that, according to the generally approved 
modern theory, the matter composing our 
solar system existed al first in the shape of an 
inconceivably vast mass of fiery vapour, which 
gradually cooled down and took the form of a 
rotating sphere. This threw off the planets, 
our earth amongst the number. The central 
part is now the sun. So that light in itself 
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may be regarded as prior to the specific lights 
that stood related as luminaries to the earth. 
The earth by slow stages grew fit to be the 
abode of life. 

4. Good] i.c. perfect for the purpose for 
which God designed it. 

5. And the evening, etc.] RV ‘and there was 
evening and there was morning, one day.’ In 
the endeavour to bring the Creation story into 
harmon) wi th the ascertained results of science, 
it is often maintained that the writer meant 
indefinite periods of time by the term ‘davs.' 
But the science of Geology was entirely un- 
known to the ancients, and it is not legitimate 
to read a knowledge of modern discoverin', 
into these ancient records. The author meant 
days in the sense of v. 1C. Evidently, he had 
in mind the Jewish week, which he regarded 
not only as prefigured, but rendered obligatoi j , 
tiy God’s example in creating the world, ns 
God worked six days, and rested the seventh: 
so the week was to consist of six working dav s. 
and a Sabbath day of rest. At the same lime 
the writer intended to show that there was an 
orderly process in the work of creation. Note 
that evening is put before morning, probablv 
because the Jewish day began at sunset. 

6-8. Second day : — Creation of the Firma- 
ment. 

6. The firmament] the sky, heavens. The 

word means something ‘ solid ’ or 1 beaten out.' 
like a sheet of metal. The ancients supposed 
that the sky was a solid, vaulted dome stretched 
over the earth, its ends resting on the mono 
tains, and the heavenly bodies fastened to its 
inner surface. It served as the throne of God, 
cp. Ex24 lu Ezkl 28 . Its purpose here was to 
divide in two the primeval mass of waters 
Above, it supported the upper waters which 
fell upon the earth through ‘ the windows of 
heaven ’ (7 11 ) in the form of rain : below weio 
the waters on which the earth rested, and in m 
which it emerged. These waters were sup- 
posed to form a subterranean abyss vvhuli 
supplied the springs and seas ; for the idea cp. 
Gn 7 11 Dt.33 13 Job 38 18 Ps24 - Prov H-'\ 

also Ex 24 10 Ezkl 28 . This thought of tin 
division of the primeval ocean into an uppe 
and lower portion is represented in the Babv- 
lonian story by the cleaving of the bodv ol 
Tiamat. 

9 -I 3- Third day : — Separation of land and 
water. Creation of vegetation. 

9. Let the dry land appear] by emergin'; I nnu 
the lower waters which were now gal bend 
into seas. See Psl04 8 - 3 . 11,12. Grass., 

herb yielding seed . . tree yielding fruit] a 
simple and popular classification of (lie vege 
table world. Whose seed is in itself] II V 
‘wherein’ (i.e. in the fruit) ‘is the seed 
thereof.’ After his kind] i.e. according to 
their several species. 

4 
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14 - 19 . Fourth day : — Creation of sun, 
moon, and stars. 

The special value of this part of the story 
lies in its opposition to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as deities, which was such a 
prominent feature of heathenism in Babylonia 
and elsewhere. Here they are declared to be 
created for the service of man, fulfilling a 
definite purpose. That purpose was threefold: 
(a) 1 to divide the day from the night ’ ; (b) to 
be ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and years,’ i.e. to give the means of reckoning 
time ; (c) 1 to give light upon the earth.’ 

14 . Lights] rather, ‘luminaries.’ to hold and 
distribute the light created on the first day. 
In] rather, ‘ on ’ or 1 before ’ the firmament ; 
so vv. 17-20. See on v. 6. Signs . . seasons 
. . days . . years] For some of the modes in 
which the heavenly bodies were believed to 
serve as signs see 2 K 20 8-11 Isa 7 11 Jor 10 2 
Joel 2 30 Mt2 2 24 **. The seasons of the year 
are of course determined by them. The sun 
and moon rule the day and night ; the length, 
temperature, etc., of day and night depending 
on their positions. 

20 - 23 . Fifth day : — Creation of fishes and 
birds. 

20 . Let the waters] render, • let the waters 
swarm with swarms of living creatures,’ animal- 
culm, insects, fish, etc. Fowl that may fly] 
EV ‘ let fowl fly.’ 21 . Great whales] Heb. 
denotes rather creatures like serpents, croco- 
diles, etc. 22 . Blessed them] As animate 
creatures they received a divine blessing, 
which suggests God’s pleasure in the creation 
of beings capable of conscious enjoyment. 

24 - 31 . Sixth day : — Creation of animals and 
man. 

2 d. Let us make man] the crowning work 
of creation and its highest development. The 
plural form ‘us,’ which occurs again 3 22 11 T 
and IsaG 8 , has been interpreted of the Holy 
Trinity, but this would be anticipating a 
doctrine which was only revealed in later ages. 
The thought is perhaps that of God speaking 
in a council of angelic beings, or the form of 
the word may indicate a plural of majesty : 
see on ‘God’ v. 1. The point of the expres- 
sion, however, is that it marks a closer relation 
of God to man than to the rest of His creation. 
It is not ‘ Let man be made ’ but ' Let us make 
man.’ Man] Heb. attain , the name of the race 
which becomes the name of the first man. 

In our image, after our likeness] The 
likeness to God lies in the mental and moral 
features of man’s character, such as reason, 
personality, free will, the capacity for com- 
munion with God. These distinguish man 
from the animals with which on the physical 
side he has much in common, and inevitably 
ensure his dominion over them (cp. Ps 8 V'). 
When the perfect Image of the Father (Heb 1 3 ) 


had fully manifested His character, it became 
possible to declare, in yet more adequate lan- 
guage, what true likeness to God is (Eph4 24 
Col3 10 ). 

27 . Male and female] There is nothing in 
this account of the Creation to buggest that the 
sexes were not simultaneously created: contrast 
221-23, which is from the earlier document. 
29 , 30 . The writer of the Priestly narrative 
here represents men and animals as living only 
on vegetable food. We seem to trace the 
thought of a primitive golden age, when the 
animals did not prey on each other, but lived 
at peace together: cp. Isa 11 6-9 65 25 Hos2 18 . 
It is he also who records the permission to use 
animal food after the Flood (9 2 . 3 ). But the 
parallel narrative from the Primitive document 
refers to the keeping of flocks (4 2 . 4 . 20 ), and 
takes no notice of any prohibition of animal 
food. 31 . Very good] Certain systems of 
philosophy and morality, ancient and modern, 
have proceeded on the assumption that evil is 
inherent in matter, and therefore that God 
and the world are antagonistic. This idea is 
quite foreign to the Scriptures, which teach 
that ‘ every creature of God is good.’ Genesis 
teaches that evil enters the world from without: 
see on 3 x . 

2 1 - 3 . Seventh day :— God ceases from His 
work and sanctifies the day on which He rests. 

Tv. 1-3 clearly belong to the first narrative 
of the Creation, of which they form the 
natural conclusion. The first part of v. 4, 
‘ These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created,’ has 
probably been transposed from its original 
place before 1 l , as in all other cases the phrase 
stands at the beginning of the section to whicL 
it refers, cp. b 1 6 9 10 L The second account of 
Creation begins in the latter half of v. 4, and 
should have formed the commencement of c. 2 . 

1 . All the host of them] i.e. ‘all the contents 
of heaven and earth.' 2 . He rested on the 
seventh day] God ceased (as the word means) 
from His crcatne work. 

3 . God blessed the seventh day and sanctified 
(EV ‘ hallowed ') it] This is adduced in 
Exodus as the ground for the observance of 
the sabbath (see Ex 20 8-11 notes, 31 17 Heb4 4 ). 
It was separated from ordinary days, and set 
apart as a day for rest, and at a later time for 
holy observance. Further instructions as to 
its use will be found in Ex31 13 35 s . The 
Babylonians observed the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st 
and 28th days of the lunar month, as days 
when men wore subjected to certain re- 
strictions : the King was not to eat food 
prepared by fire, nor offer sacrifice, nor consult 
an oracle, nor invoke curses on his enemies. 
But the weekly sabbath came to have a 
peculiar religious significance among the 
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Hebrews, which is not evident simong other 
nations ; anil by its regular recurrence every 
seventh day it was dissociated from its 
connexion with the moon, and with lunar 
superstitions. 

4. These are the generations of the heavens 
and of the earth when they were created] i.e. 
this is the history of tlieir creation. See 011 
vv. 1-3. The phrase 1 These are the gener- 
ations ' occurs ten times in Genesis, viz. 2 4 fi 1 
6 » 10 Ml w 11 2" 25 « 25' » 36 1 37 2 . 

CHAPTERS 2 4b -3-’ 4 

Paradise and the Fall 

In this famous passage wo possess a wealth 
of moral and spiritual teaching regarding God 
and man. The intention of the writer is 
evidently to give an answer to the question : 
How did sin'and misery find their way into 
the world V As is natural among Orientals 
he put his reply into narrative form ; and 
though it is generally accepted that the details 
are to be interpreted symbolically rather than 
literally, yet they are in marvellous agreement 
with the real facts of human nature and ex- 
perience. Adam is the representative of the 
human race. The story of his temptation, fall, 
a - id consequent forfeiture of Paradise shadows 
forth some of the greatest mysteries of the 
human lot — the strangely mingled glory and 
shame of man, his freedom of action, the war 
between the law in his members and the law 
of his mind. It thus comes to have a universal 
significance and shows each man. as in a mirror, 
his own experience. When he reads this nar- 
rative. Ilia conscience says to him. like a prophet 
of God : • Thou art the man ; the story is told 
of thee ! ’ 

In c. 2 the nature of man is unfolded. It 
has two sides, a higher and a lower : on the one 
hand, he is connected with the material world, 
as made of dust of the earth : on the other 
hand, he is related to God, who breathes into 
his nostrils the breath of life. He stands above 
the animal creation by his endowments of 
reason, discrimination, and language ; he gives 
names to the beasts. The ideal relationship 
of the sexes appears in the creation of woman 
from the side of man, and his delight in finding 
in her an adequate companion and helper. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the moral and 
spiritual aspects of human nature. Man is 
created with the faculty of holding free and 
trustful communion with God. and with the 
power of exercising freedom of choice. It is 
chiefly in virtue of these high prerogatives that 
he can be said to be created in the image of 
God. Liberty of choice, however, or free will, 
is a perilous gift. It may be used either rightly 
or wrongly, and so there arises the possibility 
of temptation, of sin. of a ■ fall ’ : see on 2 1 '. 


C. 3 shows how man misuses his freedom. 
He is tempted by a mysterious power of evil, 
and falls before the temptation. Immediately 
the direst results ensue, both for his inward 
and outward condition. 1 The fruit of man’s 
first disobedience ’ is seen at once in his con- 
sciousness of guilt, his interrupted communion 
with God, his miserable state, and even tin- 
altered condition of the world in which In- 
dwells. Yet. God does not abandon him. Hr 
continues His care over him, and comforts him 
with the promise of final victor}- over the power 
of evil. Sec on 3 15 for the significance of tins 
passage in the light of Christianity. 

It is to be expected that, in externals at least, 
the Bible narrative should resemble the tradi- 
tions of other Oriental peoples. Accordingly 
we find, as in the case of the Creation and Flood 
narratives, that certain parallels to the Paradise 
story existed among the ancient Babylonians. 
This, and the further fact that Eden is pla< ed 
in the vicinity of the Euphrates, have been 
taken to suggest that the Hebrews brought 
the original tradition with them from then- 
home in the plains of Babylonia. The Bibb- 
narrative. however, differs from all others in 
its worthy conception of the divine nature, its 
freedom from polytheistic and heathen associa- 
tions. anti its embodiment of such profound 
religious truths as stamp it with the mark ol 
inspiration. 

The passage (2 4b -3 s4 ) now under considera- 
tion begins with a second account of the Crea- 
tion forming an introduction to the story ol 
man’s temptation and fall. Some scliolais 
regard this account as simply complements!} 
to that given in c. 1. They maintain that ii 
is not a separate story of the Creation, but a 
continuation of the former, with special 
reference to man’s position in the uniier-i. 
There are strong reasons, however, for reg.ud- 
ing 2 4b --' as a narrative independent of 1-2 1 
(a) The primeval chaos, the creation of man and 
woman, vegetation and animals, arc described, 
but there arc striking differences in the two 
accounts, (b) The Creator is no longer calk d 
‘ God’ (Elohim) but ‘The Lord God’ (J duo all 
Elohiin), a fact which first suggested that tin- 
Pentateuch was compiled from dilliii-nl 
sources, and gave its name ‘ Joliovistic ’ to 
the continuous Primitive document of which 
this passage forms the commencement, (c) 
The writer speaks of the universe and 11 - 
Author in different terms to those of e. 1. 
God is regarded as intimately concerning Him- 
self with men rather than in Ilis transcendental 
power : anil this concern of His is expre—i d 
in terms which are properly applicable to llu- 
only living persons wo directly know. ii/. 
men. This anthropomorphism runs through 
the whole of the Paradise story (cp. ov.s, m, -l. 
3 b ). (d) The lordship of man over creation 
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is expressed, not by setting him up as the goal 
to 'which all tended (cp. 1 2,if -), but by represent- 
ing him as the first created, before plants or 
herbs (2 4 ' 8 ), the being for whom the animals 
were afterwards made, and finally woman as a 
fitting mate, (e) The formal, ordorly stylo of 
c. 1, which characterises the Priestly docu- 
ment, is exchanged here for the imaginative, 
poetical style which marks the Primitive (cp. 
2 8, a, 16, 19,31-6,7,8^ (f) Finally, if the two 

accounts of Creation had been originally the 
work of one writer, he would surely have ex- 
plained that he was describing the same event 
from different standpoints, giving reasons for 
so doing. But he does not, and it is reason- 
able to conclude from all the variations which 
have been pointed out, that we possess two 
accounts of the Creation and of the origin 
of man upon earth, drawn from different 
sources. 

4 b -7. Bender, ‘ In the day that the Lord 
Cod made earth and heaven, when no plant of 
the field was yet in the earth; and no herb of 
the field had yet sprung up . . the Lord God 
formed man,’ etc. Vv. 5, 6, from ‘ For the 
Lord God,’ thus form a parenthesis. 

4. The Lord God] Where Lord is thus 
printed in capitals in the English Bible it 
stands for the Heb. JHVH, the sacred 
divine name which was probably pronounced 
1 Yalrweh.’ In later times the word was con- 
sidered to be too sacred to be uttered; the 
title Adonai (i.e. My Lord) was substituted in 
reading, and thus the true pronunciation was 
lost. Hebrew was originally written without 
vowel-signs; when these were added to the 
MS text, the vowels of the name as read 
(Adonai) were attached to the consonants 
JHVH, and thus the artificial form 1 Jehovah’ 
was produced, which has come into common 
Christian use. See on Ex 3 13 for the signifi- 
cance of the word, which means perhaps ‘ The 
Self-existent ' (or ‘ Self -unfolding '). Yahweh 
(Jehovah) is the proper name of the God 
of Israel rather than a title, and as such was 
used by other nations who regarded Jehovah 
as the tribal God of the Jews (cp. Isa3li 20 ); 
the name also occurs on the Moabite stone set 
up by Mesha (2K3 4 ). The American re- 
visers have substituted ‘Jehovah’ for ‘the 
Lord’ throughout the OT. In Gn2 and 3 
Jehovah is joined with Elohim (‘the Lord 
God ’). The latter name was probably added 
by the editor who combined the narratives in 
order to show that the Jehovah of this section 
(the God of Israel) is the same as the Elohim 
(the Creator of the world) of the previous 
one. The earth and the heavens] RV ‘ earth 
and heaven.’ Note the difference in the order 
from that in 1 L The centre of interest in 
this c. is man on the earth. 

6. Mist] The kindred word in the Assy- 


rian language denotes the annual inundation 
of the Euphrates; see on v. 8 and on 3". 

7. Man] Heb. attain as in c. 1. AV renders 
the word as a proper name frequently in chs. 
2-4 ; BV gives ‘man’ throughout except 3 1 " 
I 25 . Ground] Heb. adamah. A connexion 
is thus suggested between the two words, but 
the derivation of Adam is uncertain. Formed 
man of the dust of the ground] The lowly origin 
of man, and his derivation on the physical side 
from the lower elements of creation, are here 
implied. To ‘ become a living soul ’ means 
no more than to possess the principle of life 
possessed by the animals; cp. v. 19, where the 
Heb. for ‘ living creature ’ is the same as for 
1 living soul ’ here. But it is not said of the 
animals that God breathed into their nostrils 
the breath of life, only of man: this implies 
that man stands in a special relation to God, 
and may be taken as referring to the gift 
of those spiritual faculties by which he holds 
communion with God, and possesses a ‘like- 
ness’ to Him; Bee on 1 2|) . 

8. A garden] LXX renders by ‘Paradei- 
sos ’ (a Persian word meaning ‘ a park ’), 
hence the English ‘Paradise.’ Eastward] 
i.e. of Palestine, such as Babylonia would be. 
Eden] The Heb. word eden means ‘de- 
light,’ but there is a Babylonian word edimt, 
meaning ‘ plain,’ and there may be a reference 
to the great plain in Babylonia between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. In the southern 
portion of this plain an ancient hymn placed 
a garden of the gods wherein ‘ a dark vine 
grow . . its appearance as lapis lazuli.’ 

9. Every tree] The garden was planted 
with trees, like a king’s pleasure park. The 
trees are specially mentioned, partly because 
they were to provide man’s food, and partly be- 
cause attention is directed to two of them for a 
particular reason. As life was to be sustained 
by them, so immortality was to be received 
through the fruit of the tree of life, and 
knowledge of good and evil with death in the 
end were the possible consequences of eating 
of the forbidden tree. The garden was di- 
vinely planted, and the trees had miraculous 
powers of good and evil. The tree of life] 
The Egyptians believed that in the blissful 
fields of Alu in the other world grew the 
tree of life, which the stars gave to the 
departed that they might live for ever; cp. 
also lie v 22 2 

10-14. There are many theories regarding 
these rivers. Perhaps the most likely is that 
the ancients, with their very limited notions 
of geography, regarded the four great rivers 
known to them, Euphrates, Tigris, Indus 
(Pishon) and Nile (Gihon), as having a com- 
mon source in some large lake in Eden. Cush 
will then be Ethiopia. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the main river stands for the Persian 
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Gulf, which was anciently called 1 The Salt 
River,’ and the four heads were four streams 
connected with it, viz. (1) the Euphrates; (2) 
the Hiddekel, which the Persians called the 
Tigra, and Greeks the Tigris; (3) the Gilion, 
which is said to ‘compass’ the land of Cush, 
the country of the Kashshu in W. Elam, and 
which may therefore be the Kerklm, which 
once ran with the Euphrates and Tigris into 
the Persian Gulf; and (4) the Pishou, which 
has not been identified. Havilah] the sandy 
region of N. Arabia, and thus not far from 
the other localities. Bdellium] an odoriferous 
transparent gum. Onyx] RM ‘beryl.’ Vv. 
10-14 are regarded by many as a later ad- 
dition to the narrative. 

15. Dress] i.e. cultivate. Keep] i.e. protect 
(from the beasts). 

17. Knowledge of good and evil] i.e. moral 
consciousness issuing in moral judgment ; the 
power to distinguish between good and evil, 
not in act only but in consequence as well. 
This faculty is necessary, in order that man 
may reach moral maturity. The narrative im- 
plies that it would have come gradually to man, 
through the teaching of God, and without the 
loss of his own uprightness. It is a faculty 
which is developed from within, not conferred 
from without. By discipline and self-control 
man gains character and moral strength, or the 
knowledge of good and evil, and the power to 
discriminate between them. Hence 1 the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil ’ is 
forbidden to man, not given to him like that 
of the others. It can impart the knowledge 
of good and evil at once, without a prolonged 
process of discipline or education; but the 
attainment of it in this summary way is made 
an act of disobedience, perhaps to assist man's 
moral development by affording a test of his 
self-control. Man's freedom of choice, how- 
ever, makes it possible for him to disobey, and 
so come to the required knowledge by a wrong 
way ; for the knowledge of good and evil is 
bought dearly by doing ill. 

Shalt surely die] Man, it is implied, was 
created mortal, but had the privilege of attain- 
ing immortality by means of the tree of life. 
But by eating of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil man forfeited his liberty to eat 
of the tree of life (see 3 2 --- 1 ). This implies 
that the physical is the consequence of the 
moral death. 1 Some of the older expositors 
observe that the troubles and sufferings to 
which man became liable through sin. are 
nothing else than dislurbanccs of life, the be- 
ginning of death ’ (D.)/ 1 

18-25. Now the other animals and woman 
are formed. The order of Creation is not the 
same as in 1 2 ,_27 . 

18. Help meet] This is not one word but 


two, the former being the noun and the latter 
the qualifying adjeetivo on which the main 
emphasis lies. Man might have many helps ; 
the vegetable and animal creation might minis- 
ter to his welfare and comfort. But though 
these arc 4 helps,’ they are not ‘ meet,’ i.e. suit- 
able for him. Only a creature like himself 
can be an adequate eompanion ; and so woman 
is formed ; see v. 20. 19. The giving ol a 

name implies a power of discrimination and 
reficction not possessed by the lower animals. 
Even proper names in the Scriptures are 
usually significant and descriptive of .sonic 
quality supposed to be possessed by the person 
who bears it. Cp. e.g. the importance attached 
to the ‘ name ’ by which God is known : sec on 
Ex3 13 . 21. The symbolical account of the 

creation of woman teaches the close relation- 
ship of the sexes, and the dependence of 
woman on man. 23. This is now] Render, 
‘This time it is bone of my bones,’ etc. It is 
Adam's cry' of delight at finding a congenial, 
sympathising companion, after failing to find 
one among the animals (v. 20). She shall be 
called Woman] The similarity of the English 
words ‘man.’ ‘woman’ (wife-man) is also found 
in the Hebrew /»/(, Ixhahah. 24. The crea- 
tion of one man and one woman in the ideally 
perfect state of Eden implies that monogamy 
is the ideal of the married life. Polygamy 
and divorce were later accommodations to 
man’s 1 hardness of heart.’ But ‘from the be- 
ginning’ (i.e. in the original purpose ol’ the 
Creator) • it waB not so ’ (Mt 19 4 .8). 25. See 

on 3 T . 

CHAPTER 3 

TnE Temptation- and the Fai.i. of Mw 

This chapter describes how ‘ by one man sin 
entered into the world and death by sin 
(Roo 12 ). Although there is here no ambitious 
attempt, to search out the origin of evil in the 
universe, the biblical account of the Fall 
pierces the depth of the human heart, and 
brings out the genesis of sin in man. The 
description, as already said, is true to life and 
experience. 

There is no certain Baby-lonian countei part 
to the biblical narrative of the Fall. 

1. The serpent] The writer here sets him- 
self to answer the question how evil came ini" 
the heart of man, who was created pure. Bis 
answer is that it came from without ; it did 
not originate with man. And herein lies the 
hope of victory-. The wrong approaches us 
from outside ourselves, and is not tlio name 
product of our own heart. There are present 
in our world beings and objects which, con- 
sciously or unintentionally, draw us towards 
that which is wrong ; channels of sense, intel- 
lect, aspirations by which we may be touched 


A. von Dlllniann, the greatest of all commentators on Genesis. 
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The narrative tells us that man was tempted 
by some evil power, whose personality remains 
in the background. But this power must have 
made use of a medium, which could not have 
been another human being, seeing there were 
as yet only Adam and Eve. That it was an 
animal was therefore a natural assumption. 
On two grounds the writer was left to fix 
upon the serpent as the medium of the tempt- 
ation. One was the natural habits of the 
creature, its stealthy movements, its deadly 
venom, and the instinctive feeling of repulsion 
which the very sight of it provokes. These 
things are all suggestive of the insidious 
approach and fatal power of temptation. The 
other was the fact that already the serpent in 
older mythologies was associated with the 
powers of darkness. In Babylonian belief 
Tiamat, the power of darkness and chaos, and 
the opponent of the god of light, was repre- 
sented as a gigantic dragon, also known as 
Rahab and Leviathan (Job!) 13 RV 2G 12 RV 
Ps 74 1 8 - 14 89 10 Isa 27 4 Am 9 s ) ; while to the 
Persians the serpent was the emblem of Angra- 
Mainyu, the hostile god. In later times, when 
the power of evil was more definitely personi- 
fied by the Israelites as Satan, the serpent 
remained as the symbol under which he was 
popularly conceived. See e.g. Rev 12° 2() 2 . 

There can be no doubt that our author in- 
tended to teach that an actual serpent was the 
tempter. As one of our deepest thinkers puts 
it : 1 There was an animal nature in Eve to 
which the animal nature in an inferior animal 
could speak.’ We who have been taught that 
■ our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places,’ are almost irresistibly led to 
think of the serpent as a mere agent of him 
that is called the Devil and Satan (Rev 12 9 ) ; 
but we shall miss something of the instructive- 
ness of the narrative if we do not, in the first 
instance, take the simple view originally in- 
tended. St. Paul, we must remember, adhered 
to it : ‘ The serpent beguiled Eve in his 
•craftiness ’ (2 Cor 1 1 3 ). 

And he said] An ancient Jewish legend 
represents all the animals as having had the 
gift of speech, and using one language, until 
the day when Adam was expelled from Eden. 

The woman] She is first addressed, as an 
easier prey to temptation (cp. 1 Tim 2 14 ). 
Observe that the serpent exaggerates the 
prohibition, and suggests that it is an undue 
curtailment of liberty. Sin usually begins 
as a revolt against authority. 2 , 3 . The 
woman denies that the prohibition extends to 
every tree. It applies only to one, and its 
object is man's own safety. She also adds 
that the danger is such that they are forbidden 


even to touch the tree. Evil is to be kept at 
arm’s length. 4 . The serpent grows bolder 
on seeing that the woman is willing to argue 
the matter, and now flatly denies the truth of 
the divine warning. It is due not to a solici- 
tude for man’s safety, hut to an ulterior motive, 
the envy or jealousy of God. The serpent 
avers that the threatened penalty will not be 
exacted, that God has selfishly kept out of 
their sight a great boon which men may gain ; 
that He is unwilling to see them rise too high. 
So the serpent sows discord between man and 
his Maker, by misrepresenting God’s character. 

5 . As gods] RV ‘as God.’ It probably 
means here, as divine beings, like the angels. 
Cp. v. 22 . 6. 1 Our great security against 

sin consists in our being shocked at it. Eve 
gazed and reflected when she should have fled ’ 
(Newman). Here we see the physical basis of 
temptation, the lust of the flesh, which 1 when 
it hath conccixed bringeth forth sin’ (Jas 
1 15 ). She gave also unto her husband] It 
is not in malice, but with a sincere view to his 
advantage, that she persuades the man to eat 
of the fruit. 

7 . They knew that they were naked] The 
serpent's promise (v. 5) k fulfilled, but not in 
the way expected. ‘To the pure all thingB 
are pure ’ (cp. 2 but the act of Bin is im- 
mediately followed by the sense of guilty 
shame. • To innocence, standing in undis- 
turbed union with God, everything natural is 
good and pure (2 23 ). So soon as, however, 
by the act of disobedience, the bond of union 
with God is broken, and the sensuous nature 
of man has released itself from the dominion 
of the spirit which rests in God, it stands 
there naked and bare and calls forth in its 
possessor inevitably the feeling of weakness, 
unworthiness and impurity ' (D.). The first 
result of disobedience is the awakening of 
conscience. ‘ They lost Eden and they gained 
a conscience ’ (Newman). The whole Btory of 
the Fall is a parable of every sinner’s experi- 
ence. In every temptation there are an 
exciting cause without and an answering in- 
clination within : every act of submission to 
temptation is a choice exercised by the will : 
and the result of sin is an uneasy conscience 
and a haunting sense of shame. Aprons] 
RM ‘girdles.’ There is a Jewish legend to 
the effect that at the moment of the Fall the 
leaves dropped off all the trees but the fig. 

8 - 13 . Conscience is a witness-bearer to God. 
Accordingly the accusing voice of conscience 
is followed by that of God in judgment. 

8 . On the anthropomorphism of this v. see 
intro, to 2 4 -3 25 . Cool of the day] lit,, ‘hi 
the evening breeze,' i.e. in the evening when 
the heat of the day is tempered with a cool 
breeze, enabling Orientals to walk abroad ; 
cp. Gn 24 63 Song 2 it. Adam] RV ‘ the man ’ : 
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see on 2 7 . Hid themselves] Hitherto they 
have been able to meet God in trustful sim- 
plicity : now conscious guilt moves them to 
hide from His presence. But the attempt is 
vain. io. The man’s answer shows that 
a change has come over him. Ho was not wont 
to be afraid of God. 

II. The question does not imply that God 
does not already know what has occurred. 
But He compels the man to make a full con- 
fession. 12. Instead of frankly confessing 
his sins, the mail lay s the blame upon the woman. 
Observe also that he even tries to lay part at 
least of the blame upon God Himself (whom 
Thou gavest to ho with me). This is a most 
life-like touch in the picture of the moral state 
which sin produces. 13. The woman in turn 
blames the serpent. Han is always inclined 
to blame the outward incitement to sin, rather 
than the inward inclination. 

14-19. The Judgment. 

14. The serpent, being the tempter and 
prime mover in the transgression, is judged 
first. It would appear that the writer con- 
ceived of the serpent as originally walking on 
feet. Its crawling in the dust, and taking 
dust into its mouth with its food (cp. Tsatij- 3 
Mic 7 17 and the figurative expression • to lick 
the dust,' Ps 72 s Isa 40 - s ) are marks of its 
degradation. 

15. Nature's social union is also broken. 
The serpent race is an object of abhorrence, 
e\ en though many kinds of serpents possess a 
remarkable beauty and grace. The curse, 
however, goes beyond this. There is a min- 
gling of the literal and the allegorical in the 
sentence. The serpent, as representing the 
spirit of revolt from God. will continue to 
be the tempter of man. Han and the power 
of evil will be at constant feud. It shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel] 
cp. Bo 10 -°. While each will hurt the other, 
it is here implied that man will have the best 
of the serpent in the end. The seed of the 
woman means the human race as sprung from 
her. But in the course of history it becomes 
more and more evident that mankind is unable 
of itself to gain the complete victory over evil. 
This has been achieved by One alone, in whom 
this word of hope has been fulfilled. It is, 
therefore, with justice that Christians read in 
this promise the Protevangelium, or first procla- 
mation of the Good Tidings of the final victory 
over sin. It is in Christ that the seed of the 
woman crushes the serpent. 

16. The woman is now jutlged. Her doom 
is pain, chiefly the pain of child-bearing, and a 
position of subjection to and dependence on 
man. There is abundant evidence in human 
nature of the close connexion of sin and 
suffering, though our Lord warns us against 
uncharitably arguing buck from the fact of 


suffering to previous sin, in special instances, 
and in the ease of others. See e.g. Lkl.'i 1 -' 
Jnl) 1 " 3 , and cp. the whole argument of the 
book of Job. In the case of child-bearing, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the pain 
and danger connected with it have been in- 
creased by the accumulated wrongdoing of 
mankind. Among the lower animals the pro- 
cess of birth is much easier. 

17. The judgment on the man. Work had 
already been appointed as the duty of men 
( 2 15 ). But it was not laborious. The change 
from innocence to sin is marked by the change 
of order from the keeping of the garden to 
the tilling of the ground (v. 23 ). Henceforth 
work is to be done under adverse condition-. 
The connexion between the sin of mail and 
the productiveness of the earth is not so easily 
traced, but the conditions of labour are un- 
doubtedly made harder by the evils ami 
inequalities of human society due to man’s sm 
and selfishness. 19. Till thou return unto 
the ground] The story docs not assume that 
man was created physically immortal. But 
the inevitable certainty of death is now .seen 
to increase the sadness of his earthly lot. 1 1 
is sin which gives death its sting (1 Cor 15 ) , 
and though the Bedemption of Christ has not 
abolished physical death, yet it gives victory 
over death, by removing the guilt and fear 
that make it so appalling and hopeless : ep 
Heb 2 14 > n . 20. Eve] Heb. //umt/i, 4 life.' 

21. God does not cease to care for 111:111. 
even though he has rebelled against Him : cp. 
Mt 5 ' 5 . 

22-24. Now that man has used liis poiur 
of free-will to disobey God and become alien- 
ated from Him, a perpetuation of his -iuful 
life would have been a curse rather than a 
blessing. Physical immortality which, accord- 
ing to the writer, he might have gained In 
eating of the tree of life, is therefore denied 
to him. But the blessing forfeited ‘ by one 
man’s offence ’ is restored 1 by the obedience 
of one’ (Boa 13-21 ). In Christian thought 
Adam is 1 a figure of Him that was to conic ' 
Adam and Christ are the originators of two 
different streams of humanity ; and as tlio-c 
descended from Adam by physical generation 
inherit the consequences of his disobedient e. 
in virtue of an undoubted law or principh ot 
heredity, or of the solidarity of the human 
nice, so those regenerated in spirit through 
Christ enjoy the fruit of His perfect obedi 
once, and have a right to the tree of life. 
‘As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.’ 

24. Cherubims] RV ‘the Cherubim’ (plur. 
of ‘ Cherub ’). These mystic beings are men 
tinned us attendants of God in various pa— ages 
of the OT. (Psl8 10 Ezk 1 and 10). Here they 
appear as the guardians of God's abode : cp. 
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Ezk28 13 ' 17 , also on Ex 25 18 32 4 . When, the 
Psalmist says that ‘ J ehovah rode upon a cherub 
and did fly,’ lie is obviously describing a 
thunderstorm with its swift storm-clouds ; and 
when he goes on to speak of the 1 brightness 
before Him,’ he suggests a connexion between 
the flaming sword of this v. and the lightning- 
flash. 

To keep the way of the tree of life] Man, it 
would appear, had not yet eaten of the tree of 
life, not having felt the need of it. But now, 
when his knowledge of evil has brought him 
the fear of death, and he has realised the value 
of this tree, he is prevented even from approach- 
ing it. The tree of life, however, though 
denied to man on this side the grave, will be 
found by those who overcome in the conflict 
with evil, in the midst of the Paradise of God 
(Rev 2 7 222). 

CHAPTER 4 

Cain and Abel. The Descendants oe 
Cain 

The narrative, which forms part of the 
Primitive document, impressively shows how 
sin, having once appeared, became hereditary 
in the human race, and speedily developed 
into its most revolting form. Its details en- 
able us to see how jealousy, when indulged, 
leads to hatred and murder, and violates not 
only the ties of humanity but those of family 
affection ; how the sinner casts off all regard 
for the truth and for his natural obligations ; 
how progress in sin adds to the misery of 
man’s lot ; and 1 conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.' The truths taught are, that God 
looks on the hearts of His worshippers, 
seeks to restrain the sinner ere he yields to 
passion, marks the death of the innocent, and 
graciously mitigates His punishment when His 
mercy is sought. 

The story is but loosely attached to that of 
Paradise. It assumes that there is already a 
considerable population in the world, for no 
explanation is given whence Cain got his wife, 
or who were the people whose vengeance he 
feared. It presupposes the institution of 
sacrifice, of which nothing has been said pre- 
viously, and of blood revenge. Various solu- 
tions of these difficulties have been suggested, 
but scholai's now generally suppose that the 
story occupied originally a later position 
among the traditions than that in which we 
find it. 

i. Adam] RV ‘the man.’ Cain] Hob. 
Kayiu , ‘ a spear,’ in Arabic ‘ smith ' (see v. 2 2). 
Here connected with Kanah, 1 gotten,’ or 
‘acquired.’ The Hebrews attached a great 
importance to names, which were mostly re- 
garded as descriptive of some characteristic 
in the thing or person on whom they were 
bestowed. In the giving of a name, or in 


explaining one already given, strict regard was 
not paid to the actual derivation of the word. 
It was enough if the name resembled in any 
way a word which might be taken as applicable 
to the subject : cp. Abel, Noah Babel 

(11 9 ), and the names of Jacob’s sons in ehs. 29, 
30. From the LORD] RV ‘ with the help 
nf the Lord.’ 

2. Abel] perhaps from the Assyrian aWu, 

‘ a son.' Here it may be connected with Heb. 
hfbel, ‘ a breath,' a fitting name for one whose 
life was so brief : see on v. 1. 3. On the 

nature and origin of sacrifice see Intro, to 
Leviticus. 

4. And the LORD had respect, etc.] The 
characters of the brothers rather than their 
offerings are kept chiefly in view. Many 
passages show that the decisive reason why a 
worshipper is accepted or rejected lies in the 
disposition with which he draw's nigh (cp. 1 S 
1522 Isa 1 11-17 Ps50 8 - 13 Heb 1 1 4 ). The man- 
ner in which God’s approval was declared 
is not mentioned, but see Jg6 z i 1K18 38 
2Ch7!. Possibly the contrast between his 
toilsome life in tilling the soil and the easier 
existence of Abel, makes Cain envious. 

7. We may paraphrase thus, 1 If thou doest 
well, is there not lifting up of the countenance, 
banishment of depression and gloom ? And 
if thou doest not well, Sin is at the door, 
crouching in readiness to spring on thee and 
make thee a prey, but thou must resist its 
promptings’ (RM ‘Unto thee shall be its 
desire, but thou shouldest rule over it ’). What 
is suggested is that, if a sullen and jealous 
disposition is harboured, it will only require 
opportunity to tempt to malice and cruelty. 

8- And Cain told (RV) Abel] Heb. ‘said 
unto.’ LXX and other versions insert here 
‘ Let us go into the open country,’ showing 
Cain’s intention to murder. In his ease the 
harboured jealousy tempted him not merely to 
take an opportunity of using violence, but to 
make one. 9. Cain sounds a much lower 
depth of depravity than his parents. Besides 
the guilt of murder, there is the impudent 
denial that he has harmed Abel, and the 
repudiation of responsibility for his safety. 

10. Crieth unto Me] The thought of great 
evils crying to God is frequently met with in 
Scripture: cp. 18 20 19 13 . The ground, which 
lias been unwillingly obliged to drink the 
blood of Abel, is represented as refusing to 
tolerate his murderer, or to make him an 
adequate return for his toil: cp. JoblG 18 
31 3S -*°. In Heb 12 24 the blood of Jesus, 
which appealed for men’s pardon, is contrasted 
with that of Abel, which demanded retribution. 

11. The earth] RV ' the ground.’ Cain is 
banished from the ground which he had 
formerly tilled and had now polluted, to the 
wide world (v. 12), a sterner punishment 
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than that of Adam and Eve. 14. From Thy 
face shall I be hid] Cain supposes that Cod’s 
presence and protection are limited to his old 
home. Vagabond] EV “ wanderer.’ Who- 
soever findeth me] See prefatory remarks. 

15. Sevenfold] Vengeance should he taken 
upon seven of the murderer's family : ep. 28 
21 s . Set a mark upon Cain] EV 1 appointed 
a sign for Cain.’ Perhaps it was some token 
to assure him of safety, like the rainbow at 
the Flood. Others take it that Cain was 
marked in some way to show that he was 
under God's protection. 16. Went out from 
the presence of the LORD] from the land he 
had before inhabited. See on v. 14. Nod] 
The word, which means ' wandering,’ is by 
some regarded as merely a figurative expres- 
sion for a nomadic life, hut Cain appears to 
have built a city there (v. 17). 

17-24. The descendants of Cain. In those 
vv. is traced the origin of the different forms 
of civilisation and culture. Their religious 
value lies in the fact that the inventions are 
attributed to men. whereas in heathen myth- 
ologies they were thought to be due to various 
deities. 

It will be observed that great similarity 
exists between the names of the descendants 
of Adam in this c. and those given in c. 5. 
The two accounts come from different docu- 
ments, and although the names differ somewhat 
in form and order, it is now generally supposed 
that they are merely two versions of the same 
traditional list of the Patriarchs before the 
Flood. The most important difference is that, 
whereas in c. 5 Seth and Enos are given as the 
son and grandson of Adam, and Cainan (whom 
we may identify with Cain) appears as the 
great-grandson, in the present c. Seth and 
Enos are put in a supplementary list (vv. 25, 
2ti) and Cain appears as Adam's son. If the 
list in c. 5 is correct and the Cain of this 
c. be identified with Cainan there, it is evident 
that there must have then existed a consider- 
able population of his tribe. And this is 
indeed presupposed in v. 14 where Cain ex- 
presses his dread of Abel’s avengers, and in 
v. 17 where he is said to have built a city. 

17. Builded a city] The ‘city’ of course 
would be a collection of huts surrounded by a 
defensive palisade. 19. The first mention 
of polygamy in the Bible. The custom of 
having more than one wife does not seem to 
have been uncommon among the Hebrews, 
and we find legislation on the subject in lit 
2113-1"; but the divine intention was that a 
man should have hut one wife : cp. 2 21 Alt I!) 5 . 

20. The father] i.e. ‘originator’: the first 
to lead a pastoral life. 21. Organ] EV 
‘pipe.’ 

22, Tubal-cain] i.o. ‘ Tubal the smith ’ : see 
on 4 1 . An instructer of every artificer in] 11 V 


• the forger of every cutting instrument of.’ 
Brass] rather, ‘copper’ (EM), or bronze. 

23. I have slain, etc.] EM ‘ I will slay a 
man for wounding 1110, and a young man for 
bruising me.’ On this rendering it would 
seem that Lantech, rejoicing, perhaps, in hi* 
son's invention of weapons, boasls that lie 
would be able to amply repay any one win 
injured him. The words of Lantech are 
metrical and arc the first instance of poetry in 
the Bible. Hebrew poetry does not depend 
on rhythm as with us, but in parallelism <>t 
ideas in each couplet, as may be traced in tins 
instance ; see Intro, to Psalms. 24. See 
v. 15 and note. 25, 26. A supplementary 
note mentioning the birth of Seth and Enns 
seeonv.17. Seth] ‘appointed’ or 'substi- 
tuted.’ Enos] ‘ man.’ 

26. Then began men to call upon the name 
of the LORD] The Primitive or Jchnnsltc 
document uses Jehovah as the name of the 
God of Israel from the first ; but the Priest 1\ 
document speaks of the name being first 
revealed to Moses. See Ex.‘5 14 G-. What is 
here suggested is, either that Enos worshipped 
God as Jehovah (reading - lie began to call'), 
or that in his day men began to worship 
Jehovah by public invocation and sacrifice. 

CHAPTEB 5 

The Descendants of Adam to X<hu 

The purpose of the historian in giving the 
names and ages of the antediluvian Pnlriatehs 
was, no doubt, to show the glorious aneesln 
of the chosen race, and to account for the 
period between the Creation and the Fiend 
This, according to the Hebrews, was Hleli 
years. (See on 10 s2 .) Various attempts lute 
been made to explain the great ages attributed 
to these Patriarchs, but they are purclv cmi- 
joctural, and the view now generally held is 
that the Hebrews, like all other ancient 
nations, had a tradition that the forefatlieis of 
the race were vastly longer lived than their 
descendants. The golden age of the Hi brew 
lay in the past; and he attributed in pu- 
eminent degree to his ancestors in these lar-nll 
days the blessing he valued most of all — length 
of days upon the earth. 

The similarity of the lists of names 111 ells. 
4 and 5 has been discussed in a note <111 l 17 
C. 5 continues the narrative of the Prnsth 
document which we met with in 1 1 -2 1 ‘. ns 
appears from (a) the recurrence of 1 - 7 in 
vv. 1, 2, (b) the phrase ‘the generations nl 
characteristic of P (see on 2 ,n ). (c) (lie dmiie 
name God, and (d) the formal stalistie.il tie 
of the chapter. 

1. The generations of Adam] i e tin 
genealogy of Adam’s descendants, cp. 2 1 ..ml 
note. 2. Called their name Adam] This 

12 
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shows that the word ‘ Adam ’ was originally 
applied to the race, and was not a proper 
name. In the previous v. it is so used for 
the first time in the Priestly narrative. 

3 . His own likeness] as he himself was 
created in the likeness of God. 

21 - 24 . Enoch] the one figure which breaks 
the formality of this c. His conduct is men- 
tioned in a way which implies that the majority 
of men lived differently. In all his actions he 
recognised the duty which he owed to God ; 
from none of his thoughts was God absent ; 
he lived in communion with Him. The mean- 
ing of the expression He was not ; for God 
took him, is, no doubt, correctly given by the 
writer of Hebll, as that Enoch never died, 
but was translated to heaven, like Elijah, as a 
reward for the holiness of his life. In Jewish 
tradition Enoch's walking with God was taken 
to mean initiation into the mysteries of the 
universe, and the secrets of the past and future. 
A whole circle of apocalyptic literature was 
ascribed to him in the post-exilic days, which is 
embodied in the so-called book of Enoch. 
This book is quoted in Jude 14 as the work of 
1 Enoch the seventh from Adam.’ 23 . The 
days of Enoch] It is noteworthy that the life 
of Enoch is the shortest mentioned in this c. 

29 . Noah] here connected with valient , 1 to 
comfort.’ The name is really derived from 
miah, 1 to rest.’ The comfort may refer to the 
invention of wine, which is attributed to Noah 
in U 20-27, a passage perhaps from the same 
source as the present one. 

CHAPTER 6 1-4 

The Sons op God and tiie Daughters 
op Men 

1 - 4 . This fragment seems to have been 
placed here as an instance of the wickedness 
which necessitated the Flood. Stories of 
unions between deities and the women of 
earth, which resulted in gigantic and corrupt 
races, were common to many nations of an- 
tiquity ; and it is now generally held that we 
have here traces of a similar tradition among 
the Hebrews, which had survived to the writer’s 
day. But though the passage retains signs of 
these primitive ideas, it is free from the 
polytheistic and impure features which are 
found in the pages of heathen mythology. 
Probably such passages as 2 Pet 2 4 Judelif., 
which speak of the fall of the angels, are based 
on these verses. 

2 . The sons of God] This expression occurs 
in other passages, e.g. Job 1 0 38 7 Dan3 25 RV, 
whero it is evident that the angels are meant, so 
some have taken this to be the explanation here. 
Formerly it was supposed that the ‘sons of 
God’ meant the Sethites, who became corrupted 
by marriage with the Cainitcs. But the pluasc 


is nowhere else used to describe them, and, as 
Bishop Ryle remarks , 1 the popular assumption 
that Cain’s descendants were pre-eminently 
wicked has no foundation either in c. 4 or c. 
15.’ Nor could such unions have produced the 
race of giants mentioned in v. 4. The religious 
idea suggested is that the wickedness that pre- 
vailed was too great to be entirely of mere 
human origin. 3 . The general meaning is 
that God now sets a limit (an hundred and 
twenty years) to human life, which up to this 
time had been indefinitely long. My spirit] 
refers to the spirit of life with which the fleshly 
nature of man had been endowed. It will not 
sustain man for ever (RV) in this world. 

4 . There were giants] RV ‘the Nephilim 
were.’ The Nephilim, a race of giants, famous 
in popular legend, are represented as being men 
of renown at the same time as these angels 
formed unions with the daughters of men. 
They are alluded to by the spies(Nul3 S 8 RV) 
as ancestors of the giant races of Canaan : and 
this is probably what is referred to by the 
words and also after that. 

CHAPTERS 6 5-9 77 
The Flood 

This narrative records the judgment of God 
upon the sinful forefathers of mankind, and 
His pieservation of a righteous family, in whom 
the divine purposes for men might be carried 
out. The spiritual teaching of Noah’s deliver- 
ance lias always been recognised by Christians, 
who sec in the ark a symbol of the Church 
into which they are admitted by baptism, God 
thereby graciously providing for their deliver- 
ance from the wrath and destruction due to 
sin. The story of the Flood was fittingly used 
by our Lord and the NT. writers to convey 
lessons of judgment (Mt24 37 Lkl7 28 2Pet 
3 5" 7 ), righteousness (2 Pet 2 5 ), repentance (1 Pot 
3 2°), and faith (Hebll 7 ). 

No section of these early chs. of Genesis has 
excited more interest than the account of this 
terrible catastrophe. Traditions of a great 
primeval deluge, similar to the one here re- 
corded, exist in the annals of many nations 
besides the Hebrews. Of these the Babylonian 
Flood story is the most closely allied to the 
Bible narrative. Josephus and Eusebius both 
preserve fragments of a history of Chaldea 
which was written by Berosus, a priest of 
Babylon 250 b.c., and which he had gathered 
from the archives of the temple of Bel at 
Babylon. Among these fragments is a record 
of the Flood story as it occurred in his country. 
Two thousand years later, in 1872, Mr. G. 
Smith of the British Museum discovered frag- 
ments of a tablet of baked clay at Nineveh, 
inscribed in the cuneiform character, and of 
greater antiquity than the chronicle of Berosus, 
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which strikingly confirm the latter’s account 
of the Flood. As is well known, tho Hebrews 
and Babylonians belonged to the same Semitic 
stock, and the ancestors of tho Hebrew race 
came from Babylonia. A comparison of the 
biblical and Babylonian stories shows clearly 
that they are two versions of the same nar- 
rative, although great differences exist in the 
religious standpoint. See art. 'Genesis and the 
Babylonian Inscriptions.’ 

The question has been discussed whether 
the Flood was limited in its extent to the early 
homo of man and the birth-place of the tradi- 
tion, viz. Central Asia, or whether it was 
world-wide. Various scientific objections to 
a universal immersion of the earth have been 
brought forward, such as its inconsistency 
with the existing distribution of animals, tho 
impossibility of the different species of animals 
finding accommodation in the ark, the want of 
sufficient moisture in our world, either in the 
form of vapour or in that of water, to cover 
the highest mountains, and the disturbance to 
the solar system which would have been caused 
by the sudden creation of the amount required. 
In considering these objections, we must re- 
member that the impression of a general 
divine judgment would be quite adequately 
produced by the submergence of tho com- 
paratively small district inhabited at the time 
by man ; also, that the presort ation of the 
record could only be due to the survivors, 
whose ideas of the extent of the catastrophe 
were drawn from their personal experiences, 
and the limited geographical knowledge of 
the time. In this way the statements of G 1T 
and 7 4 ' -1-23 m ay be satisfactorily accounted 
for. ' The language relating to the catastrophe 
is that of an ancient legend, describing a pre- 
historic event. It must be judged as such. 
Allowance must bo made, both for the ex- 
aggeration of poetical description and for the 
influence of oral traditions during generations, 
if not centuries, before the beginnings of 
Hebrew literature ’ (Bishop Ryle). We need 
not hesitate, therefore, to accept the opinion 
now generally held that the Flood was only 
local in its extent. 

The scene of the Flood is indicated by the 
traditions. Both mention the mountainous 
range on the borders of Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan as the region where the 
ark rested. The Babyloni.au account also 
places the building of tho ! ship ’ at Slmrippak, 
a city on the Euphrates. This district was 
the original home of both Hebrews and Baby- 
lonians; and it is reasonable to conclude that 
the two accounts preserve the tradition of a 
calamitous occurrence in the early annals of 
their race, which left a lasting impression 
upon the two peoples, and which they both 
regarded as a divine visitation. 


A word must be added regarding the natural 
phenomena which occasioned the catastrophe. 
The chief causo may have been, in addition 
to excessive rains, an earthquake whicli drum 
the waters of the Persian Gulf over the low- 
lying plains of Babylonia, turning them into 
an inland sea. Something of this kind is sug- 
gested in 7 11 . Tho same agency may lin\u 
driven the ark towards tho mountains. Such 
upheavals of ocean beds, or subsidences of 
the earth, resulting in a disastrous inrush of 
the ocean, have occurred in modern times. 
In 1819, in a district known as tho llunn of 
Cutch in India, 2,000 sq. m. of land were 
turned into an inland sea, owing to sudden 
depression of land followed by an earthquake, 

The whole story emphasises the righteous- 
ness of God, who is 1 of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,’ His stem punishment of sin. 
and His abundant mercy towards them that 
fear Him. 

The narrative of the Flood affords an illus- 
tration of the composite character of Genesis. 
Many difficulties in tho story arc removed if 
we assume that the narrator made use of two 
distinct traditions. To tho Priestly document 
may be assigned 6 9 ‘“ 70,11,'18-lOa, 

gian, 3 i>,i 3 i>,H-ia 9 l-l". This furnishes tin 

groundwork of the story, the vv. assigned to 
the Primitive document are 7 x ‘ 5 > T ‘ 10 ' 1 “■ ' - 

g 21., 3a, 0 - 12 , 13b, 20 - 22 . I n 7 MO the Primitiv 0 . 10 - 
connt has been modified by the introduction 
of some expressions from the Priestly narra- 
tive. The following are the chief points in 
which the turn versions of the Flood story 
differ from each other. According to the 
Priestly narrative only one pair of every kind 
of creature is preserved in the ark; the cause 
of the deluge is the opening of the fountains 
of the great deep as well as of the windows 
of heaven; the waters prevail for an hnndied 
and fifty days; it is five months after tho bi- 
ginning of the Flood when the ark rests on 
the mountains of Ararat; more than two 
months still pass before the mountain tops ,uv 
visible; other iwo months elapse before the 
waters disappear; and almost two months 
more heforo the ground is perfectly div, 
God’s promise is, that He will not again 
destroy the earth with a Flood. According 
to the Primitive document, seven pairs of all 
clean beasts and fowls, and one pair of all 
unclean animals, are taken into the ark: the 
Flood is caused simply by a prolonged rain 
which lasts for forty days and nights: fortv 
days after the rain ceases, Noah sends forth a 
raven and a dove; seven days later, flic dove 
is sent out a second time, and again after oihet 
seven days; the ground is then dry : God 
promises to curse the ground no more, and I" 
maintain the fixed order of all natural seii'-oiis. 
God’s covenant with Noah is peculiar to tho 
14 
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former, and Noah’s sacrifice to the latter 
account. 

6 . It repented the LORD] The writer, as in 
c. 3 , interprets God’s acts from man’s point of 
view, and explains them on the analogy of 
human motives. See on 1 1 5 . 9. Perfect] 

i.e. ‘ upright,’ a man of integrity. 13. With 
the earth] rather, ‘ from the earth.’ 

14-16. The Hebrew word for ark means a 
‘vessel,’ that which contains anything. It 
was shaped like a chest, with a flat bottom 
and a roof. If the cubit measured 18 in., 
the ark was 450 ft. long, 75 ft. broad, and 
45 ft. in depth; and therefore smaller than 
many modern steamships. It had three decks, 
and was divided into compartments. It was 
built of gopher wood, which was probably the 
cypress; and was coated with pitch. The win- 
dow of v. 16 (RV ‘ light,’ RM ‘ roof ’) was 
probably an open space for light and air left all 
round the ark, just under the roof, which was 
supported at intervals by posts. 16. In a 
cubit, etc.] RV ‘ to a cubit shalt thou finish it 
upward,’ i.e. a space of 18 in. was to be left. 

1 8. My covenant] see on 9 9 . 

19. Every living thing of all flesh] This 
comprehensive command is limited in the 
Primitive narrative (7 2 ) to clean animals (such 
as sheep, oxen, and goats), and to beasts that 
are not clean (which by analogy means do- 
mestic animals, such as camels, asses, horses, 
etc.), and fowls. The inclusion of all living 
animals in the ark is the explanation which 
the tradition had to give, to account for a 
fact, otherwise inexplicable on its theory of a 
universal flood; namely, the presence in the 
wox-ld of so many different species of animals 
after such a destructive event. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Flood (continued) 

2. By sevens] RV ‘ seven and seven,’ or 
seven pairs. The clean animals might bo 
used for food, and would also he required for 
sacrifice. Observe that in 6 19 this distinction 
between clean and unclean is not noticed, 
and that there also the animals are chosen in 
single pairs, ‘two of eiery sort.’ Lists of 
‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ animals are given in 
Lv 11 . 

11. The second month] The year is here 
supposed to begin in autumn (cp. Ex 34 —), so 
that the second month would be Marches, an 
(middle of Oct. to middle of Nov.). That 
was about the beginning of the rainy season 
in Palestine. The great deep] See on the 
ancient Semitic conception of the world, 1 e . 
Evidently some vast inrush of water is in- 
tended, beyond heavy rains. 16. Sit-napisti 
says, ‘I entered into the midst of the ship 
and shut my door.’ In our narrative Provi- 


dence is nearer at hand, The LORD shut him 
in. 20. Fifteen cubits upward] The waters 
are supposed to be 15 cubits higher than the 
loftiest mountains. The ark is conceived as 
immersed up to 15 cubits; so that whenever 
the waters doereased, tho ark grounded on a 
mountain-top (8 4 ). 

CHAPTER 8 
The Flood (continued) 

4. The mountains of Ararat] Ararat is 
the Assyrian ‘ Urardhu,’ the country round 
Lake Van, in what is now called Armenia; 
but the word also signifies ‘ highlands,’ and 
perhaps it is a general expression for the hilly 
country which lay to the N. of Assyria. Mt. 
Masis, now called Mt. Ararat (a peak 17,000 
ft. high), is not meant here. 1 1. The olive 
leaf indicated that the tree was above water, 
and as the olive does not grow at a great 
elevation, the inference was that the waters 
had greatly abated. 

21. The LORD smelled a sweet savour] 
A common expression for the favourable ac- 
ceptance of an offering, cp. Lv 1 9 , 13, 17. 

I will not again curse, etc.] An acknowledg- 
ment of man’s innate propensity to evil. If 
wicked thoughts, desires, and actions were 
always to be followed by the judgments they 
merit, disaster would never be far off (Isa 1 5 ). 

22. Practically there arc but two seasons in 
the land where this was written : one may be 
called Seed-time, Cold, Winter (middle of 
Sept, to middle of March) ; the other, Harvest, 
Heat. Summer (the rest of the year). 

CHAPTER 9 

Tiie Divine Blessing and Covenant. 
Noah and the Vine. The Cubse of Canaan 

1-7. The primeval benediction of man 
(1 2S ) is now repeated and enlarged. Animal 
food is allowed (cp. 1 "), but blood is forbidden. 
The blood makes the life manifest, as it were, 
to our senses, and tho life belongs to God, and 
must, therefore, be offered to Him. 

5, 6. The ground of the sacredness of human 
life here is the existence of the divine image 
in man. It is not conceived as being wholly 
destroyed by sin. 

9. My covenant] This word occurs some two 
hundred times in the OT., and the idea lies at 
the root of the whole conception of law among 
tho Jews. Covenants, as made between men, 
form the beginnings of civilised government : 
cp. 26 20 31 n, etc. The word is also used of 
the relation of God to man ; of His justice, 
His unchangeable nature, and His protecting 
power, on the one side, and the corresponding 
duties devolving upon man, especially as em- 
bodied in tho law of Moses, on the other. A 
series of covenants (with Abraham and his 
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successors, with Israel in the wilderness, with 
David) runs through OT. history. The par- 
ticular idea in the covenant with Noah is that 
of the uniform working of God in Nature 
(cp. 8 22 ), and of His loving care for His crea- 
tion. On these two ideas are based all physical 
science, which could not exist if there were no 
laws of nature, and all religion, which other- 
wise would become mere superstitious dread of 
unseen powers. Jeremiah (111 31 - 34 ) speaks of 
a new covenant which is to take the place of 
the covenant of the exodus. The New Testa- 
ment claims that this new covenant has been 
introduced by Christ (Lk 22 20 1 Cor 1 1 23 
2 Cor 3 6 Heb 8). Hence the two divisions of 
the Scriptures are properly not 1 Testaments ’ 
but ‘ Covenants.’ 

13-17. We are not to understand that the 
bow was now first created. From the begin- 
ning a rainbow would be formed, whenever 
the sunshine and the rain met together. But 
it was now designated to be the token of God’s 
gracious promise, and its use for this purpose 
is in harmony with the feelings which it 
naturally excites. The rain-storm is on us, 
but the sun is in the skies: the dark back- 
ground brings out the glorious arc of colour. 
Man need not yield wholly to depression, for 
he knows that the clouds will pass. Hindoo 
mythology calls the rainbow Indra’s war-bow, 
laid aside by him after he had vanquished the 
demons. Scandinavian legend speaks of it as 
a bridge built by the gods to join heaven and 
earth. It is also alluded to in the Babylonian 
narrative of the Flood. 

18-27. Noah and the Vino. The curse of 
Canaan. 

The purpose of the passage is(l) to explain 
by a story the origin of the cultivation of the 
vine, and (2) to set forth the moral and re- 
ligious position of Israel among the other 
nations of the world. On the ground of the 
mention of Canaan instead of Ham in vv. 25, 
27, it has been suggested, with some probability, 
that in the Primitive document the sons of Noah 
were originally Shem, Japheth and Canaan, 
and that the explanations in vv. 1 8, 22 (Ham 
the father of Canaan) were introduced to 
harmonise the story with the Priestly docu- 
ment, which speaks of Shem, Ham and 
Japheth. 

18, 19. These vv. are a link, inserted to 
connect the incident with the account of the 
Flood. 20. Noah is represented as the first 
cultivator of the vine. 21. Noah's intoxi- 
cation was not due to deliberate excess, but 
was his practical discovery of the properties of 
wine. The story therefore contains nothing 
inconsistent with the character already ascribed 
to him. 25. Canaan represents Uie nations 
of Palestine subdued by Israel. The justifica- 
tion of the conquest lay in the impure character 


of their worship, which was foreshadowed in 
the immodest conduct, of their ancestor. 

26. The LORO God of Shem] RV 1 the 
Loud (Jehovah), the God of Shem.’ Shem 
was the ancestor of Israel, and these words 
assort Israel’s unique position and calling, as 
the chosen people of the true God. Canaan 
shall be] RV ‘ let Canaan bo ’ : so in v. 27. 

27. God shall enlarge] RV 1 God enlarge 
Japheth.’ Japheth represents the remaining 
peoples of the world. They have a share in 
God's favour, even though they do not know 
Him in His true character as Jehovah. He 
shall dwell] RV 1 let him dwell,’ in friendly alli- 
ance. We may see in the words a forecast of 
the days when the descendants of Japholli 
should come to worship the Loki> God of 
Shem : cp. Isa60 8 > 5 . 

CHAPTER 10 

The Nations descended from Noah 

This section gives the origins and situations 
of the nations of the world, as their relation- 
ships were conceived by the early Hebrews. 
Before passing to the history of the chosen 
race, the author traces the ties by which the 
rest of mankind are united with his own people, 
and shows the position of Israel among the 
nations. Each nation is regarded as a unity 
and is summed up in the person of its sup- 
posed ancestor. The nations being treated as 
individuals, it follows that their mutual rela- 
tions are put in terms borrowed from fanuh 
life ; Goraer is the ‘son’ of Japheth, and so 
on. But this relationship is not to be undei - 
stood literally. The names are in many caws 
plainly national (the Jebusite, the Canaamti. 
etc.). Others are well-known names of <01111- 
tries (Mizraim or Egypt, Asshur, etc.) ; ami 
nearly all appear elsewhere in OT. in a 
geographical sense (see especially Ezk 27 ami 
38 w3 ). We may therefore consider that the 
arrangement is determined chiefly by geograph- 
ical considerations, nations in proximity to 
each other being regarded as related. Thus 
the races assigned to Japheth (vv. 2-5) arc 
all in the N., those to Ham in the K. (\ i. 
6-20), whilst Shem’s descendants (vv. 21-.',)) 
are in the centre. These come last because it 
is this lino which is followed out in the seqm 1. 
The classification of the nations is a rough and 
approximate one, made in far distant dais 
when the science of ethnology was unknown. 
The limitations of the Hebrew author's know- 
ledge of the extent of the world are also appa- 
rent. The nations mentioned are mainly tlm-c 
which were grouped round the Mediterranean 
Sea, and are generally known as Caucasian, 110 
reference being made to Negro, Mongolian 01 
Indian races. But it may be truly said that 
(be list upon the whole proves itself to be an 

is 
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excellent historico-geographical monument of 
an age from which wo no longer have other 
comprehensive source* of information. While 
the groundwork of the section is from the 
Priestly document, this has heen combined 
with extracts from the Primitive document 
(108-19, 2 1 ,24-30) i which do not perfectly har- 
monise with it. Thus Sheba (10 2S ) and Ilav- 
ilah (10 28 ) are descendants of Shem, while 
in 10 7 they are Cushites, descended from 
Ham. The identification of the following 
names is uncertain : Abimael, Almodad, 
Anamim, Casluhim, Diklah. Gethcr, Hadoram, 
Hul, Jerah, Lud, Ludim, Hash, Obal, Rosen, 
Sabtechah, Saloh. The notes on the names 
follow the groupings of the text. 

2-5. The sons of Japheth. These are 
nations mostly N. or W. of Palestine. 

Gomer] the Cimmerians, near the Crimea. 
Ashkenaz] perhaps, Phrygia. Riphath] per- 
haps, Paphlagonia on S. borders of the Black Sea. 
Togarmah] Armenia. Magog] supposed 

to be Scythians, cp. Ezk 38 2 , where they are 
associated with Gomer. Madai] the Medes. 

Javan] Ionian Greece. Elishah] some coast 

or island in the Greek seas (Ezk 27") : Crete, 
Cyprus, and Greece (Hellas) have been sug- 
gested. Tarshish] Though of ten mentioned 
in OT., the identity is quite uncertain. Sug- 
gestions are either Tarsus in Cilicia, Tartcssus 
in S. Spain, or the Etruscans of Italy. Kittim] 
Citium, the modern Larnaca in Cyprus. Do- 
danim](in 1 Ch 1 T Rodanim) Bhodes. Tubal] 
the Tibareui ; Meshech] the Moschi, both SE. 
of the Black Sea. Tiras] uncertain. Per- 
haps the Turusha, a seafaring people men- 
tioned in Egyptian inscriptions, or the Tyrseni, 
a people dwelling on the shores of the JEgean 
Sea. 

5. It is likely that this v. in its complete 
form ran : ‘ Of these were the coasts and 
islands of the peoples divided. These are the 
sons of Japheth, in their lands, each according 
to his language, after their families, in their 
peoples.’ Cp. vv. 20, 31. 

6, 7, 13-19. The sons of Ham. 

6. Ham] a name for Egypt. The ‘sons of 
Ham ’ means the nations connected with Egypt 
geographically or politically. They were all 
S. of Palestine. Cush] Ethiopia or Nubia, 
S. of Egypt. Phut] probably the ‘Punt’ of 
Egyptian inscriptions, on the E. African coast. 

7. Seba . . Havilah . . Sabtah . . Raamah . . 
Sheba . . Dedan . .] all countries bordering on 
the African or Arabian coasts of the Bod Sea. 

8-12. This paragraph interrupts the con- 
nexion. Before and after it are simple geneal- 
ogies. The Cush of v. 8 is thought to be dis- 
tinct from the African Cush of v. 7, and to 
stand for the Kashshu or Cosstei, who were 
the dominating power in Babylonia between 
the 16th and 13th centuries lt.c. 


8. Begat] was the progenitor of. 

Nimrod] the one personal figure of the 
chapter. Here his name is proverbial as that 
of a mighty hunter (v. 9). He founds uoth 
Babylonian and Assyrian civilisation (vv. 10- 
12). There is no trace of Nimrod as an his- 
torical character on the monuments, and it has 
been suggested that the name (as if from 
manul, • to rebel ’) was a deliberate mutilation 
and corruption of that of Merodach, the god 
of Babylon, made by one who wished to deny 
his divine character. If this was the case, the 
heathen deity who caught Tiamat in his net 
has been transformed in the Bible story into 
a mere human huntsman, a creature of the true 
God (cp. before Jehovah, v. 9), and the ancient 
cities that boasted of their divine origin are 
traced to a human founder. 10. Babel] 
Babylon. Erech] Warka, on the left bank 
of the Euphrates. Accad] the ancient name 
of N. Babylonia ; also a city, the capital of 
Sargon I, the earliest historical ruler of all 
Babylonia. Calneh] probably the same as 
Nippur, the modern NifEer, recently excavated 
by the Pennsylvanian expedition. Shinar] 
an ancient name for S. Babylonia. 

II. Out of that land went forth Asshur] BY 
* out of that land he (Nimrod) went forth into 
Assyria.’ This v. correctly indicates that 
Assyria owed its civilisation to Babylonia : it 
was also politically dependent until the 10th 
cent. B.c. Nineveh] the modern Kouyunjik 
on the Tigris, the ancient capital of Assyria. 
Its ruins have been excavated in recent years, 
and numbers of tablets, inscriptions, and carv- 
ings collected from its palaces. The city 
Rehoboth] R Y ‘ Rehoboth-ir ’ (‘ broad spaces 
of the city ’) : probably a suburb of Nineveh. 
Calah] the modern Nimrfld, 20 m. 8. from 
Kouyunjik. Resen] not known. 

The same is the (RV) great city] i.e. 
Nineveh and the other three together formed 
the ‘ great city.’ 

13, 14. The descendants of Mizraim. 

Mizraim] the Hebrew name for Egypt. 
The plural form is supposed to indicate Upper 
and Lower Egypt. Lehabim] Libya, W. 
of Egypt. Naphtuhim] perhaps N. of 

Lower Egypt. Pathrusim] S. or Upper 
Egypt. The clause ‘ Whence went forth the 
Philistines’ (BY) should he placed after 
Caphtorim, or people of Crete, with whom the 
Philistines are elsewhere said to be connected 
(Jer47 4 Am 9 "). They settled on the SW. 
coast of Canaan, and gave the name Palestine 
to the country. 

15-19. Canaan] Phoenicia and Palestine. 
The Canaanites were a Semitic race, speaking 
a language near akin to Hebrew. They are 
here assigned to Ham, perhaps contemptuously, 
or possibly because Palestine was a province 
of Egypt previous to the exodus. Sidon] 
17 
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the Phoenician seaport. Heth] The Hittites 
are now well known from Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions to have boon a powerful 
nation to the N. of Palestine, with Carchemish 
on the Euphrates and Kadesli ou the Orontes 
as their chief cities. An oft'slioot of the nation 
is found at Hebron : cp. On 23 3 2 d 10 . The 
Jebusite] the tribe in and around Jerusalem : 
ep. Josh 1 5 s i 63 2 S 5 6 ' 9 . The Amorite] one 
of the most powerful Palestinian tribes. In 
Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions they are 
called the Amurrii, and '‘Amorite” seems to 
have been a general term for the old inhabit- 
ants of Canaan : see on 12 5 . According to 
Yu 13 29 they dwelt chiefly in the mountainous 
districts. Sihon and Og were Amorite kings. 
The Girgashite] perhaps connected with 
Gergesa, near the Sea of Galilee. The 
Hivite] a petty tribe of Central Palestine. 
The Arkite] the tribe connected with the 
Phoenician city of Arka, 12 m. Y. of Tri- 
poli. The Smite] probably connected with 
a city called Sin, near Lebanon. The Arvad- 
ite] Arvad was a city built on an island off 
the Phoenician coast (now lluwad). The 
Zemarite] Sinsyra. S. of Arvad. The Ha- 
mathite] Hamath was a city on the Orontes. 
The 1 entering in of Hamath ’ was the 
northern limit of Palestine. Most of these 
tribes were afterwards driven out by the con- 
quering Israelites. ig. The border of the 
Canaanite] from Zidon in the north, to Gaza, 
a Philistine city in the direction of Gerar. 
The other cities mentioned in v. 19 were 
probably, but not certainly, at the S. end 
of the Dead Sea. 

21-31. The sons of Shorn. The nations 
connected racially or geographically with the 
Hebrews. 

Shem also, the father of all the children of 
Eber] Attention is thus called to Shem as the 
ancestor of the Hebrews (‘children of Eber’). 
The Amarna tablets speak of a tribe called 
the Ilnbiri invading Canaan in the days of 
J osltua, and many scholars identify them with 
the Hebrews. The brother of Japheth the 
elder] ItV ‘the elder brother of Japheth.' 
This is mentioned to show that though Shem 
is put last, he was not the youngest. 

22. Elam] ME. of Babylonia. Its capital 
was Susa. Asshur] Assyria, Arphaxad] 
ItV ‘ Arpachshad ' : uncertain. Some connect 
it with the Kasdim or Chaldeans who lived on 
the Persian Gulf and became rulers of Baby- 
lonia. Lud] uncertain, possibly Lydia in 
Asia Minor. Aram] Syria. HE. of Pales- 
tine. Damascus was a Syrian kingdom. The 
Jews in later times spoke Aramaic. 

23. Uz] probably near Edom, see Jobl L 

25. Peleg] ■ divided.’ In his days was 

the earth divided] alluding perhaps to the 
dispersion of man described in c. 11. 


26-30. The sons of Joktan represent various 
Arabian tribes. 

Hazarmaveth] Hadramaut in S. Arabia. 
Uzal] iho capital of Yemen. Sheba and 
Haviiah] See prefatory remark and on v. 7 . 
Ophir] a famous region, the locality of which 
is still in dispute. Some place it in E. Africa 
in Mashonaland, whore remarkable remains ot 
ancient mining works have boon found, some 
in India, and some in S. Arabia. Mesha] 
NE. Amina. Sephar] SW. Arabia. Unto 
Sephar, etc.] EH ' toward Sephar, the lull 
country of the East.’ 

CHAPTER 11 

The Tower op Babel. Tiie Descendant 
of Shem to Abraham 

Wo have here the ancient Hebrew explana- 
tion of the diversity of human language, and 
of the wide dispersion of the human race. 
Babylon is represented as the original centre 
of human civilisation after the Flood. The 
splendid buildings of Babylonia were among 
the most remarkable achievements of human 
power and pride. But they were repugnant 
to the Jews as being associated with idolatn . 
and tlicir erection is here regarded as rebellion 
against Jehovah, who confounds the language 
of the builders, and brings about their dis- 
persion. ‘ The Btory emphasises the supremacy 
of the One God over all the inhabitants of the 
world, and ascribes to His wisdom that dis- 
tribution into languages and nations which 
secured the dissemination of mankind . . and 
provided for the dispersion of civilising intiii- 
enccs into different quarters of the globe. 
Above all, it teaches that rebellion against 
God is the original source of discord. The 
gift of Pentecost, as the Fathers saw. is the 
converse of the story of the Tower of Babul. 
The true unity of the race, made known m 
Christ (cp. C0I3 11 ) is confirmed by the utter- 
ance of the Spirit which is heard by all alike . 
The believer “journeys" not away front God's 
presence, but draws nigh to Him by faith’ 
(Bishop Ryle). The narrative is from the 
Primitive source. 

1. It used to be conjectured that Hcbnw 
was the primitive language of mankind, but it 
is now known that that language is only one 
branch, and that not the oldest, of the Semitic 
group of languages including Assyrian. A1.1- 
niaic, Phccnician and Arabic. z. From the 
east] RM ‘in tlie east.’ The writer is 111 
Palestine. Shinar] S. Babylonia. 

3. Brick .. slime (RM ‘bitumen’)] These 
were the regular materials of ancient ltal>\ - 
Ionian architecture, as the remains of the 
oldest cities still show. There was no stone 
available in these alluvial plains. 

4. A city and a tower] The principal 
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building in every ancient city was its temple, 
and the chief feature of a Babylonian temple 
was its ziggurat or stage-tower. The remains 
of these towers are flic most prominent of the 
mounds which mark the sites of ruined cities. 
The pile of vitrified brick near Babylon, 
known as Birs IS imrud, is the best known 
example of such a ziggurat, and early travellers 
supposed it to be the biblical Tower of Babel. 
The most famous temple-tower, however, and 
the one which probably gave rise to the tradi- 
tion here, was that of E-Sagila, the temple of 
Bel in Babylon, built of brick in seven stages, 
the topmost of which formed a shrine for the 
god. It was of extreme antiquity, and was 
restored and beautified by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Whose top may reach unto heaven] cp. 
Dtl 28 . The expression ‘Whose top is in the 
heavens ’ has been found on inscriptions con- 
cerning these storied towers, but it seems as if 
the writer regarded the enterprise as an impious 
attempt to scale heaven. Let us make us a 
name, etc.] The tower was meant to procure re- 
nown for its builders, and to serve as a centre 
and bond of unity, so that none would think of 
leaving it. The writer seems to indicate the 
intention of establishing a universal empire. 

5. The LORD came down, etc.] The words 
are meant to teach that God is concerned in 
men’s doings. But 1 it is not to bo thought 
from such modes of expression that human 
characteristics are intended to be ascribed to 
the Creator. In any age it is necessary to 
describe tho unknown by the help of the 
known ; and as the mysterious personality of 
God must ever be incomprehensible to men, 
there is no means in which we can represent 
His relations to us, except by using words 
borrowed from our own faculties, emotions, 
and modes of action ’ (Geikie). 6 , 7 . God 
is here represented as dreading lest men make 
themselves so powerful as to become His 
opponents. The v. is a good example of the 
anthropomorphism characteristic of the Primi- 
tive document. 

7 . Us] God is conceived as taking counsel 
with the angels His attendants : cp. 3 22 . 

9 . Babel] as if from balal. ' to confound.’ 
The true etymology, however, is Bab-ilu , 
‘gate of God.’ See on I 1 . 

10 - 32 . The descendants of Shem to Abra- 
ham. 

The formal list here is the continuation of 
that in c. 5, and both belong to the Priestly 
document. The early period of the world’s 
history from the Creation to Abraham is thus 
represented in the form of a genealogical 
table. The figures given here cannot be 
regarded as literally historical. Only 300 
years are reckoned to have elapsed between 
the Flood and the birth of Abraham (say 
2200 B.C.), whereas the beginnings of Baby- 


lonian civilisation can be traced back to 5000 
b.c. As in c. 5, the number of generations is 
ten, a number which is common in the lists of 
other ancient nations. 1 1 may have been sug- 
gested by the ten fingers, as indicating com- 
pleteness. We may therefore regard the 
present list as a conventional arrangement for 
bridging over tho interval between the Flood 
and the beginnings of the Hebrew race, based 
on ancient tradition. It will be observed 
that the ages assigned to the Patriarchs enu- 
merated in this c. are much lower than those 
in c. 5. There is a continuous reduction from 
the 600 years of Shem to the 138 of Nahor. 
The names of the generations from Shem to 
Elver have already been given in 10 22-25 , and 
the latter’s Arabian descendants in the line of 
Joktan were there traced. Now (w. 18-26) 
his successors in another line are followed, until 
the point of supreme interest is reached in the 
Birth of Abraham. 

14 . Eber] the ancestor of the Hebrews. 
See on 1 4 ls . 26 . For the meaning of Abram 
and Sarai (v. 29) see on c. 17. 27 . Haran] 

son of Torah. The Jewish Book of Jubilees 
declares that he was burnt to death, whilst 
attempting to save some of the images of the 
gods, when Abraham burnt the house in which 
they were. 

31 . Ur of the Chaldees] or ‘Ur Kasdim.’ 
The Chaldeans lived in S. Babylonia. The 
modern Mngheir. near the Euphrates, 125 
m. NW. of the Persian Gulf, marks the 
site of an ancient city called Uru, which 
is by many identified with the Ur of this 
passage. But in the Accadian inscriptions 
the whole province of Accad or N. Babylonia 
was called Uri. Haran, the town (see next 
note), was also in this district, and the difficulty 
of explaining why Terah made the long journey 
of 600 m. from Mugheir disappears, if the Ur 
of Genesis may be identified with Uri. The 
family of Terah was evidently a pastoral one, 
and it was natural that they should make a 
new settlement from time to time. 

31 . Haran] (the Boman Can-ha) was a city 
in Mesopotamia. It was an ancient seat of the 
woi ship of the moon god Sin. Caravan roads 
led from Haran to Syria and Palestine. Terah, 
who had intended to settle in Canaan, remained 
at Haran, and died there. C. 12 tells us how 
Abraham received the divine command to 
leave his home and relatives, and, in reliance 
on God's promise, to settle in a new country, 
there to found a race who should preserve 
the knowledge of the true God, and prove a 
blessing to all mankind. 

32 . The days of Terah were two hundred 
and five years] According to the Samaritan 
text Terah was 145 years old when he died. 
As Terah was 70 at the birth of Abram (ll 26 ) 
and the latter left Haran when he was 75, 
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the Samaritan text confirms the statement in 
Ac7 4 that Abram waited till after his father's 
death to leave Harau. 

CHAPTERS 12-25 
The Hi. -.tory of Abraham 

At this point the specific purpose of the 
writer of the Pentateuch begins to appear 
more clearly. Speaking generally, that pur- 
pose is to trace the development of the king- 
dom of God in the line of Israclitish history. 
To this subject the preceding chs. of Genesis 
have formed an introduction, dealing with 
universal history, and indicating the place of 
Israel among the other nations of the world. 
The narrative now passes from universal 
history to tho beginnings of the chosen people 
and their subsequent fortunes. The connect- 
ing link is furnished in the person of Abraham, 
and interest is now concentrated on him, and 
the promises made to him. 

Abraham is one of the very greatest figures 
m the religious history of the human race. 
Three great religions look back to him as one 
of their spiritual ancestors, and accept him as 
a type of perfect faith and true religion, 
viz. the Jewish, the Mohammedan, and the 
Christian. The world owes to him its first 
clear knowledge of the true God. His spiritual 
and holy nature, and the way in which He is 
to be served and worshipped. How much of 
this Abraham may have brought with him 
from Ur of the Chaldees we do not know. 
Recent discov cry points to a very close con- 
nexion between the religions of Babylonia 
and Israel. That need not surprise us, nor 
docs it impair the truth and value of the 
biblical narrative. Every religious system, 
not excepting Christianity itself, is based upon 
the foundations of the past. What we find 
in Abraham is a new point of departure. 
Religious beliefs, opinions, laws, and ideals, 
which he inherited, are, by a power which we 
cannot explain but can only define as the in- 
spiration of God, purified and elevated, with 
the result that religion starts afresh with him 
on a higher ic > el. The affirmation of the 
ini th of monotheism and the rejection of 
human sacrifice in the worship of God would, 
apart from other considerations, make Abraham 
rank among the foremost religious reformers 
the world has seen. 

In recent times an attempt has been made 
to date the beginnings of Israel’s religion from 
Moses, and to represent the patriarchs as 
'shadows in the mist’ of antiquity of whose 
personal existence and religious views nothing 
can be said with certainty. In particular the 
attempt has been made to reduce Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob to later personifications of 
ancient tribes. The patriarchs, it is said, were 


not individuals but tribes, and what are repre- 
sented as personal incidents in their lives arc 
really events, naively and vividly described, 
in the history of the various tribes to which 
the nation of Israel owed its descent. In 
some cases such personification of tribes may 
be admitted ; e.g. Canaan, Japlieth, and Shorn 
clearly represent tribes in the blessing of 
Noah (On 1) - 5 ‘-" 10 1 ' 32 ), cp. also intro, to Gn 
40. The same is true of lshmaol in Gn lii 
and of Esau, who is called Edom in Gn 2,") :ll) 
;*,() 1,8,19. admitting that there may be an 
element of truth in this theory, and that the 
biographies of the patriarchs may have been 
idealised to some extent by the popular feel- 
ings and poetical reflection of later times, tin 
view that sees in tho story of the patriarchs 
nothing that is personal and historical is 
certainly extreme and improbable. Popular 
imagination may add and modify but it does 
not entirely create. It requires some historical 
basis to start from. That basis in the case of 
Abraham and the other patriarchs is popular 
oral tradition, and that this preserved a genuine 
historical kernel cannot be denied. Thu 
amount of personal incident, the circum- 
stantiality, the wealth of detail contained m 
the patriarchal narratives, can only be rightly 
accounted for on the ground that Abraham. 
Isaac, and Jacob were real historical person- 
ages, leaders of distinct national and religions 
movements, who made their mark upon the 
whole course of subsequent history. Some 
time ago, when an utterly impenetrable veil 
of obscurity hung over all contemporary pro- 
fane history, the biblical narrative of the patri 
archs could find no corroboration elsewhere. 
But of late a flood of light has been thrown 
upon ancient Assyria, illuminating the very 
period to which Abraham belongs. A back- 
ground has been provided for the patriarchal 
age; and our increasing knowledge of Babv- 
lonian civilisation and religion goes to sub- 
stantiate the historical nature of the stories of 
Abraham and the other patriarchs, and show s 
that they might well be the products of su< li 
a country and such an age. Wo may go fun Ini. 
and say that later Jewish history seems to ic- 
quire such a historical basis as the palri.ireh.il 
narratives furnish, as its starting-point ami 
explanation. Abraham, and not. Moses, is the 
father of the Jewish nation, and the founder 
of its distinctive religion. It was no new and 
unknown God in whose name Moses spoki to 
his brethren in Egypt. He was able to appeal 
to Israel in tho name of a God who had already 
revealed Himself, in the name of "the God ol 
their fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.' See Ex .'i 11 I 
and note on the former passage. 

Tho sections of the history of Abraham 
(chs. 12-25) which arc attributed to the 
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Priestly source are the following : 1127-32 12 5 
133, Ub, 12 161-3.15,10 171-27 1<)2<J 2i ll*.2b-S 21), 
257-17, Those which form part of the Primitive 
narrative are: 1 2 ll > ' ; -13 5 . 7-i)n, laij-is^ I4 i ]5 ) 
16 4 ' 14 , 18, 19 (except v. 29), 20, 21 (mostly), 
22, 24, 251'®' lh ' 31 . They afford a good ex- 
ample of the characteristic differences in style 
of the two sources, as explained in the art. 
1 Origin of the Pentateuch.’ 

CHAPTER 12 

The Call of Abraham. The Rf.moval to 
Canaan. The Visit to Egypt 

i. Had said] RV ‘said,’ when he was in 
Haran. In what manner the call came to 
Abraham, whether through, some outward in- 
cident which he recognised as the prompting 
of Providence, or through the suggestions of 
the Divine Spirit in his inmost soul, we do 
not know. Anyhow he regarded it as divine 
and authoritative, and it was too definite to be 
misunderstood. Get thee out of . . and 
from . . and from] The repetition emphasises 
the complete severance of all connexion with 
his early home and friends. A land that I 
will shew thee] The fact that the land was 
not named increased the demand on Abraham’s 
faith and made his self-surrender the more 
absolute ; cp. Hebll. 2. Thou shalt be a 
blessing] RV ‘Be thou a blessing,’ i.e. the 
very embodiment of blessing : blessed thyself, 
and the source of blessing to others. 

3. In thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed] or, ‘ bless themselves.’ Through 
Abraham and his descendants men everywhere 
would come to know God as One and Holy, 
and to long for 1 the Desire of all nations.’ 

4. Lot went with him] Haran, Lot’s father, 

was dead, 1 1 28. 5. They went forth to go] 

Haran, the starting-place, was some 300 miles 
from Canaan. They would go through Syria, 
halting perhaps at Damascus (see 15' 2 ). then 
proceeding southwards through Bashan to the 
fords of the Jordan S. of the Sea of Galilee, 
and thence to Shechem in the centre of Pales- 
tine. The souls that they had gotten] i.e. 
their slaves. The land of Canaan] the ancient 
name of Palestine. At this time much of Syria 
and Canaan was ruled by the Amorites, who 
were for centuries the dominant race. 

6. Sichem] RV ‘ Shechem.’ The term ‘ the 
place of Shechem’ intimates that this was an 
ancient sanctuary, and this is confirmed by 3f> 4 
Dt 1129 27 4 Josh 8 33 242®. The ‘terebinth 
(or turpentine tree) of the director’ (as we may 
render plain of Moreh) points to the same 
conclusion. Most likely there was a grove 
of treeB, the rustling of whoso leaves was 
interpreted as an oracle (cp. 2 S 5 2 1). Oracles 
of this kind were much resorted to. The 
Caaaanite] see on 13". 
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7. The Lord appeared unto Abram] see 
on v. 1. The faith of Abraham, in leaving 
Haran in obedience to the divine call, is now 
rewarded by the definite promise of possession of 
the land by his descendants. There budded 
he an altar] thus consecrating the place to God, 
who had there manifested Himself to him. 
The building of an altar was the recognised 
act of worship : cp. 8 2 ° 13 ls , etc. 

8. Beth-el] 5 m. S. of Shechem ; see on 
28 1!> . Hai] or, Ai, near Bethel. 

9. The south] or, ‘ the Negeb,’ the district 
between Palestine and the wilderness N. of 
Sinai. It forms a transition from the cultivated 
land to the desert ; and, though not fertile, 
yields much pasture for flocks ; see Josh 1521-32 

ro-20. Abraham’s visit to Egypt. Owing 
to a famine, to which Palestine is sometimes 
liable if the winter rains fail, Abraham moves 
down to Egypt. There, owing to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile and the system of irrigation 
practised, crops rarely failed, and neighbouring 
countries had their wants supplied: cp. Ac 
27®> 3S . Egypt was already a highly civilised 
country in Abraham’s time. Many of the 
pyramids were built long before his day. 

The patriarch on this occasion appears in a 
very unfavourable light. Admitting the great 
dangers which threatened him at the hands of 
a licentious despot, admitting also that among 
Easterns duplicity is admired rather than 
scorned, the readiness he showed to risk his 
wife's honour in order to secure his own safety, 
and his lack of trust in God’s protection, are 
inexcusable. But we esteem our Bible all the 
more for its candour in not hiding the faults 
of its greatest characters. Of only One can it 
be said that He was ‘ without sin.’ 

13. Thou art my sister] Sarah was Abra- 
ham’s half-sister (20 12 ). By this prevarication 
he doubtless thought the danger to himself 
would be less than if he had confessed that she 
was his wife. 

15. Pharaoh] the official title of the kings 
of Egypt; cp. Pharaoh-Necho (2K23 29 ). 
It is the Egyptian word Pr’n, ‘ great house,’ 
which was originally applied to the royal 
palace and estate, and afterwards to the 
king : cp. our use of the word ‘ Court ’ to 
designate the king and his household. It is 
probable that at this time Egypt was governed 
by Asiatic conquerors known as the Hyksos, 
or Shepherd kings : see Intro, to Exodus. 
16. It is usual in the East to give presents to 
the bride’s relatives on such occasions, to make, 
in fact, payment for the bride ; cp. Ex22 16 Ruth 
4 10 . Camels] It is doubtful if these were 
used by the ancient Egyptians. Perhaps the 
Semitic conquerors of Egypt may have intro- 
duced them from Asia at this period. 17. Cp. 
Psl05 u , ‘He suffered no man to do them 
wrong ; yea, lie reproved kings for their sakes.’ 
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CHAPTER 13 

The Return oe Abraham from Egypt, 
and his Separation prom Lot 

i. Into the south] see on 12 9 . 

S, 6. There was not sufficient pasturage 
and water (especially after the recent famine 
and drought) for the two encampments with 
their flocks and herds, which doubtless num- 
bered many thousands. 

7 . The Perizzite] 1 dweller in open villages.’ 
It is thought by some that they were the 
original inhabitants of the country who had 
been subdued by Canaanite invaders. The 
words dwelled then in the land indicate that 
the writer lived long after the conquest of 
Canaan. 8 , 9 . Abraham’s offer was marked 
by a generosity towards his nephew, and a 
readiness to leave his own future entirely in 
God’s hands, which called forth at once the 
divine approval: see vv. 14-17. 

10 . If they were standing on the "mountain 
east of Bethel’ (12 s 13 3 ), Lot would look 
eastward over the fertile Glidr or Jordan 
valley, whilst in all other directions only the 
barren limestone hills of Judea would be visi- 
ble. Garden of the Lord] Eden. As thou 
contest unto] i.c. in the direction of. Zoar] 
Zoar was a city near the Dead Sea: see on 14*. 
But the Syriac text reads ‘ Zoan,’ i.e. Tanis, 
a city in the Nile Delta. 

ri- 13 . Lot’s choice showed that he cared 
chiefly for worldly prosperity ; the evil reputa- 
tion of his neighbours did not affect his decision, 
which provedafatal one : see chs. 14 and 1 9. The 
sacred narrative now becomes confined to the 
history of Abraham and his direct descendants. 
12 . Land of Canaan] see on Nu 13 21 . 

14-17. The promises of c. 12 are confirmed 
to Abraham, only more fully and definitely. 

18 . Plain] RM "terebinths'; sec on 12 u . 
Mamre] an Amorite chief. It is evident 
from 14 13 that Abraham now settled down 
among this community of Amorites, and en- 
tered into a confederacy with them. 

Hebron] an ancient city 20 m. S. of Jeru- 
salem. earlier called Kirjath-Arba, 23 -’. From 
its connexion with Abraham it soon came to 
be regarded as a holy place. Joshua appointed 
it to be one of the six cities of refuge, and 
assigned it to the Levites. For 7 years it was 
the seat of David’s kingdom (2S5 1 - 5 ). It is 
now called el-KhaHl, 1 the friend,’ after Abra- 
ham, 1 the friend of God ’ (Isa 41 ■’’). Hard by 
is the cave of Machpelah where the patriarchs 
were buried. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Battle ok the Kings, and tiie 
Capture and Rescue of Lot 
Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, had subdued 
the Canaanites of the Jordan valley some years 
before the events narrated in this chapter. The 


latter had rebelled, and a campaign for their 
fresh subjugation was undertaken, which in- 
cluded a general punitive expedition from Syria 
to the Gulf of Akaba. 

Within the last few years Assyrian tablets 
of great antiquity have been found, throwing 
considerable, if indirect, light on this narratiM-. 
and helping to determine its date. The cunei- 
form inscriptions on them refer to a series of 
campaigns by the kings of Elam NE. of 
Chaldea, perhaps about, 2150 n.c. Their con- 
quests extended over the vast territories, 
which became later the Babylonian and As- 
syrian empires, and included Syria and Canaan. 
The names Amraphel, Arioch, and (peiliaps) 
Cliedortaomer occur in these inscriptions, and 
help to give a historical setting to the present 
narrative. The Tel el Amarna tablets dis- 
covered in Egypt testify to the dominion 
exercised by these northern nations over Sj riu 
and Canaan some centuries later, pcilnpx 
whilst Israel was still in Egypt ; see on Nu 
13 lb 

1 . Amraphel] king of Shinar or Babylonia. 
He eventually expelled the Elamites who had 
invaded his territory. Amraphel has by many 
authorities been identified with Hamtuurabi ol' 
the inscriptions. A tablet of laws issued by 
this monarch was discovered at Susa in 19112. 
and has been translated : see art. ‘ Laws of 
Hammurabi.’ Arioch] identified with Kn- 
aku, king of Larsa (Ellasar), on the left bank 
of the Euphrates in S. Babylonia. He mis a 
contemporary and rival of Amraphel. and ol 
Elamitic family. Chedorlaomer] A name 
read by Prof. Sayce as Kudurlatjhtjtiiitnl mis 
found on a tablet of Hammurabi in 1890 
This reading is, however, questioned. The 
element Kttdur (perhaps ‘ servant ') is found in 
the names of other Elamite kings, e.g. Kudu 
Kahundi. and ‘ bricks have been found at 
Mughcir (LT) due to a king Kudur-Mabuy who 
calls himself Adda- Mart 11 , ‘"ruler of the vest 
country.” viz. Canaan’ (D.). Tidal] identifi- 
cation uncertain. Of nations] RV ■ Goiuu' : 
perhaps the Heb. word is intended to desenlu 
the (hdi, a powerful nation N. of Bain Ion 1,1 

2 . The live towns (Pontapolis) mentioned 
here lay round the Dead Sea. The kings 
were inure chieftains, tributaries of Clicdm- 
laomcr, who now threw off his yoke. 

3 . The vale of Siddim which is the Salt 
Sea] The words imply that what had been 
the fertile vale of Siddim was covered, in (lie 
author’s time, by the Salt (Dead) Sea. It is .1 
disputed question whether this vale in which 
were the ‘ cities of the plain,’ was situated at 
its N, or S. end. ‘For the N. end, it is argued 
that Abraham and Lot looked upon the eitits 
from near Bethel (13 10 ), whence it would he 
impossible to sec the S. end of the Dead Sea: 
that the name “ Circle (or plain) of Jordan " is 
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inapplicable to the S. end ; and that the 
presence of five cities there is impossible. On 
the other hand, at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
there lay, through Roman and mediaeval times, 
a city called Zoara by the Greeks and Zughar 
by the Arabs, which was identified by all as 
the Zoar of Lot. Jebel Usdum, at the SE. 
end, is the uncontested representative of 
Sodom. The name Kikka r (‘•circle”) may 
surely have been extended to the S. of the 
Dead Sea ; just as to-day, the G-har (lower 
Jordan valley) is continued a few miles to the 
S. of Jebel Usdum. Jewish and Arab tradi- 
tions fix on the S. end ; and finally the material 
conditions are more suitable there than on the 
If. end to the description of the region both 
before and after the catastrophe, for there is 
still sufficient water and verdure on the E. 
side of the Ghflr to suggest the Garden of the 
Lord, while the shallow bay and long marsh 
at the S. end may, better than the ground 
at the If. end of the sea, hide the secret of 
the overwhelmed cities ' (G. A. Smith). The 
Dead Sea, which is about 40 m. long by 9 m. 
wide, is now nearly divided in two parts 
towards the S. end by a tongue of land jutting 
from the E. shore. This tongue probablj' 
once joined the opposite shore, and formed 
the S. limit of the Sea: but it is conjectured 
that, by the action of an earthquake, a subsi- 
dence took place, and, as Prof. Smith hints, 
what had been the fertile vale of Siddim 
became a desolate lagoon. The saltuess of 
the water (26 per cent, as compared with the 
4 per cent, of the ocean) is due to the presence 
of a mountain of rock salt ( Jebel Usdum) at the 
S. end of the sea. Fish cannot live in it, not 
so much owing to its saltness as to the excess 
of bromide of magnesium ; and the extreme 
buoyancy of its waters is well known. The 
position of this salt mountain, taken in con- 
nexion with 19 20 and the occurrence of 
bitumen pits at the S. end (see on v. 10), 
supports the theory of the position of the 
cities just mentioned. The name 1 the Dead 
Sea ’ occurs nowhere in the Bible, and has not 
been found earlier than the 2 nd cent. a.d. 

4 . They] i.e. the Canaanite chieftains. 
They refused to pay tribute. 

5 f. The Campaign of Chedorlaomer. Pass- 
ing Hamath in Syria, and Damascus, the in- 
vaders first attacked the Rephaim, a race of 
great stature, who lived in the Bashan dis- 
trict, E. of Jordan. Their chief city was 
Ashteroth Kamaim, meaning, perhaps, ‘Ashta- 
roth of the two horns.’ ‘ Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of the Zidonians, and associated com- 
monly with Baal in worship (1K11 5 2 K 23 13 ), 
was the femaleor productive priuciplein nature. 
She is identified with Ishtar (Assyria) and As- 
tarte (Greece and Rome). Sometimes she is 
regarded as the Moon-goddess (Baal = Sun, cp. 


Gnl4 5 ), sometimes as Venus, the goddess of 
love. Her image of wood, cp. Dt 1 0 - 1 2 K 23 1J , 
was called an Asherah (AV ‘‘grove ”) ’ (‘ Camb. 
Compu. Bible ’). Zuzims] or Zamzummims, 
in the country between the rivers Arnon and 
Jahhok: cp. I)t2 20 . Ham] Perhaps Rabbath 
Ammon to S. of Bashan, or Hameitat, C 
m. S. of the Dead Sea. The Peshitto and 
the Vulgate render ‘ among them ’ for in Ham. 
Emims] They held what became the land of 
Moab: cp. Dt2 10t . Shaveh Kiriathaim] i.e. 
‘the plain of Kiryathaim.’ It is mentioned 
on the Moabite Stone, but the site is disputed: 
cp. Nu32 37 . 6 . Proceeding S. the invaders 

smote the Horites, cave-dwellers in the moun- 
tainous district of Seir, afterwards held by 
the Edomites, descendants of Esau. This 
district extends from the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Akaba. The wonderful rock city 
Petra may have been hollowed out by them. 
Thence they proceeded to Elath, near the 
wilderness of Paran, the scene of the forty 
years’ wandering, known as Et-Tih: see on 
21*1. Turning to the north-west further 
victories were gained over the Amalekites at 
Kadesh Barnea, called also.En-Mishpat (‘well 
of judgment’), and over the Amorites at Ha- 
zezon-tamar, or Engedi, on the W. side of the 
Dead Sea. 8-id. The vale of Siddim was 
now reached, and was the scene of a fierce 
battle with the five Canaanite kings. 10 . 
Slimepits] Wells of inflammable bitumen, a 
mineral pitch allied to naphtha. Masses of 
bitumen are still thrown up in the S. portion 
of the lake. The Canaanite armies seem to 
have been snared in the slimy substance. 
The king of Sodom . . fell there] This refers 
rather , o his army, as we find him welcoming 
Abraham on his return (v. 17). 12 . Lot 

with his wealth would be a desirable prisoner. 

13 . The Hebrew] Abraham may have been 
so called from his ancestor Eber (11 14 ). As 
the Heb. ibr7, however, means * of the country 
beyond,’ the title may have been given to him 
by the Canaanites because he had come from 
across the Euphrates. LXX renders, ‘Abra- 
ham the crosser.’ In OT. the word generally 
occurs in tho mouth of foreigners or in con- 
nexion with them: cp. Gn40 15 43 32 IS 13, 14, 
and some scholars consider it probable that 
the present narrative may come from a 
Canaanite source. The Jews called them- 
selves • Israel,’ ‘ Israelites.’ Plain of Mamre] 
i.e. Hebron: see on 13 ls . 

14 . This number of able-bodied men in 

Abraham's household shows that ho was now 
a chieftain of great importance. He also 
had allies in the venture : see v. 24. 14 . Dan] 

known in Abraham’s day as Laish. It was 
near tho sources of the Jordan, some 30 m. 
N. of the Sea of Galilee. In later days part 
of the tribe of Dan settled there (JglS 2 '" 29 ) 
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15. The Elimite umy w is doubtless much 
larger th.111 Abiah.im s following, but the att ick 
from deficient qu u tu s in the d u kness ci Late d 
a panic similai to tb it caused by Gideon s 
men (Jg 7 ) Hobah] N of Damascus 

17. The king of Sodom] see on \ 10 

The king’s dale] unknown Pei haps the 
pi ice wlieie Absilom set up a pillai see 
2 ts 18 1 ' 1 Josephus says it was near Jeiusalem 

18. Melchizedek] The wo ul may mean 
‘ Sulik’ (adeitv) ‘is m\ king,’ although m Heb 
7 the Jewish wntei 111 connexion with his 
aiguiuent explains it as ‘King of righteous- 
ness’ In JoshlO 3 , file hunched jeais latei, 
we find another king of Jeiusalem whose 
name has the same teinunation viz Adoni 
zedec, ic 1 Sidik is my loid Melclnzedek 
was king of Salem, the chief town oi the 
Jebusites, known to us as Jciusilem The 
Amaina letters (1400 n C wntten in cunei- 
form chaiacters on clay tiblcts) winch passed 
between the luleis of Egypt aud then ofttceis 
in Canaan (at that time tubutuy to Egypt), 
show that its name was then f nt Tallin the 
city of peace ’ Vrnong these tablets are 
letteis fiom its king Lbed-tob to the Pliaiaoh 
of the time 111 one ot which he states that 
his othce was not an heieditaiy one, but that 
he owed his position to the Egyptian king 
Cp Heb 7 3 without father 01 mothei ’ 

Brought forth bread and -wine] to lefiesh 
Abraham and his paity 

He was the priest of the most high God] 
This Canaamte chieftain was both king and 
pi lest, a combination not uncommon in 
those days ep Jcthio (Ex 18 12 ) ‘He 
(Melchizedek) is design ited pnest of El 
Ely on, the most high God, whom Abra- 
ham, as we see fiom \ 22, could m a geneial 
way acknowledge as his god This agiecs 
sery well with the findings of the bistoiy 
of religions Theie is lbundiut endence 
foi the name hi 01 11 as the oldest pioper 
name of deity among the Babylonians, As- 
syrians, Phoenicians, and Sabcans, among 
foreign peoples he was exily pushed into the 
background by youngei gods who only ex- 
piessed pxrticulai aspects of his being but 
Melchizedek 111 his w 01 ship still held fast to 
him as the old soiercign god, the rulei of the 
unneise ’ (D ) 20. Ahiaham lecogmsing m 

Melchizedek a puest ot the tiue God, recents 
his blessing and giies him as God’s lepie- 
sentatnc a tithe (tenth put) of the spoils he 
has just liken as 1 think ofTenng Othci 
instances ot the payment ot tithes ne On 28 - i 
Lv 27 J0 Xu il 2 S 8 11 

21 Give me the persons, and take the goods 
to thyself] Hie yietor used to keep the yyhole 
booty, including piisoncis who became his 
slaies The king of Sodom pioposes that 
Abraham should lestoie the eaptues but keep 


the spoil 22-24. A biaham nobly refuses to 
keep my tiling foi himself, but claims then 
slim ot the spoils foi Ins Amonto allies 
Possibly the ch 11 ictei of the Sodomites 111 ulc 
any ti msietion yyith them odious to him 
22 I have lift up mine hand] a form of sw i 11 
mg cp ExG 3 The Lord, the most high 
God] Jehtnah El LI yon Note that Ain iliuu 
prefixes Jehovah to the title used by Ml l 
clnzLdck, ‘ as if to claim foi Him the cxclusiu 
light to supicme diymity ’ 

23. Shoelatchet] or ‘ sandal thong ’ 1 c 1 

thing ot the least yalue 

Non Melchizedek is refei led to ag 1111 twice 
111 the Bible (PsllO 4 Heb 0 - 7 ), and eicli time 
as a typo of the pnesthood ot Chi 1st 1 la 
Melcln/edek typo of pnesthood is, fust, a / // il 
piicsthood (Liny of 1 ighteousness) , second 1 
nqhteom pnesthood (king of nghtemum ) 
thud, a piiesthood piomotiye of peace, 01 cx 
eiciscd in the country of piace (king ol 
Salem = Ling of jteac/) , fouitli, a pn\ ul 
not an lnhenttd, dignity (without fathei yyitli 
out mother, le so fu as the recoid is con 
ceinecl) fifth, it is an denial piiesthoul 
(without hegnmmg ot days or end of lilt — so 
tu >s the ictoid is concerned)’ (HDB 11 1 
Hebicws ) See on Heb 5 , 6, 7 . 

CHAPTER 15 

Gou Proviises an Heir to AmcAiivyt ixn 
mi Lvxd of Canaan romiis Dhimi 
\ xi' Tin PnoynsE is Raiiui d 11 1 
Coy i n x\ 1 

The pissage is from the Piimitne some 
A somcyylnt siiuilir account fiom the Pi le-th 
nuiatiye is gnen m c 17 The lepetitum 
shows the lmpoi lance attached by the 10111 
pilei of Genesis to these records of the pi 1 
mises is testifying to the dmne pui poses 1 1 
the Hebicw people 

1. Vision] pi obably a trance, yy ith the si iisi >. 
doinunt, hut the mind awake to spuituil 1111 
piessions ep Nu 24 3 > *. 18.18 Fearnotj It 
is thought tint Abraham was depressed it ill 
thought (1) of his childlessness, and (2) ol tin 
powerful enemies he had made through the 
lest ue of Lot To icmoye the I ittei ft 11 (md 
pi onuses Himself to be his shield Thy ex- 
ceeding great reward] RM ‘ tliy itwaul sli ill 1 1 
exceeding gieat ’ 2. What wilt thou give 

me] ot yih.it avail are these pionnscd pus- 
sions with no child to inherit them * The 
steward, etc ] R V ‘ he that shall be pi sst s»< 1 
ot my house,’ le the hen, would be Llii/n 
otHannstus a sen ant The Dam istenes h in 
alyy tys hoisted 1 connexion with Alu iliuu 
4 Abi iliam is assuied that Ins he 11 she uld 
he a child of his own begotting 5 He 
brought him forth] This was pi obably put < t 
the vision Tell the stars] le count tin in 
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6. He counted it to him for righteousness] 
Faithful Abraham gave up his own will to 
the will of (rod, did not seek to force his 
way in the world (14 22 ), but awaited God’s 
blessing in His good time. And this attitude 
of trust and submission was esteemed by God. 
St. Paul quotes this passage to show that man- 
kind are accepted by God through their faith 
apart from any observance of the Mosaic law, 
which indeed had not at the period referred 
to in this passage come into existence. See Ro 
i and 5 Gal 3 Hebll Jas 2. 

8 . Abraham asks for some pledge of the 
fulfilment of the promises. 9. God con- 
descends to confirm the promise of the pos- 
session of the land by a visible sign. Abraham 
is directed to make the usual preparations 
observed in old times when two parties were 
about to make an important covenant or alli- 
ance : cp. Jer 34 ls . Certain animals and birds 
used in sacrifice were slain, and the bodies of 
the former divided in two parts : hence the 
expression to ‘ strike ’ or ‘ cut ’ a covenant. 
The two parties then passed between the parts, 
met in the middle, and took an oath of agree- 
ment, the position signifying that if they were 
false to the covenant they merited a similar 
fate to that of the slain animals. 

10. The birds divided he not] see on Lv 
l 17 . Probably they were put opposite one 
another. 11. Fowls] RV • birds of prey ’ : 
an omen of the troubles which his descendants 
must encounter before entering into their 
possession. 12. An horror of great dark- 
ness] lit. 1 a terror, even great darkness,' pre- 
ceding the wondrous sight of v. 1 7 . 

13. Abraham is given a glimpse of the 
fortunes of his descendants. A land that 
is not theirs] i.e. Egypt. Centuries must 
elapse before the family of Abraham had 
grown into a nation fit to take possession of 
Canaan. Much of this time was to be spent 
in Egypt, where trials and afflictions would 
discipline them to become the consecrated 
nation who were to preserve the knowledge 
of Jehovah. 

Four hundred years] see on Ex IS 40 . The 
four generations of v. 16 taken in agreement 
with this v. must mean periods of a hundred 
years each, but there are no data by which we 
can verify or correct the figures. 15. Go to 
thy fathers] see on 25 3 . 16. The iniquity 

of the Amorites is not yet full] The Amorites 
here stand for the races of Canaan generally. 
They are to bo spared for 400 years, until 
their idolatry and gross vices have exhausted 
the forbearance of God : cp. D t 7 1 and Intro. 


cp. Ex 3 2 > 3 40 31 , etc. God gave the promise 
of the inheritance of the land : Abraham’s 
part was continued trust, patience, and 
obedienee. 

18. The river of Egypt] probably the Wady 
el A rish on the border of Egypt. In the 
days of Solomon the promise was fulfilled 
f 1 K 4 21 . 21 ). 19. Kenites and Kecizzites] 

Tribes of the Negeb and Southern Desert. 
The Kenites were widely spread from Midian 
to Naphtali : ep. Jgl 10 4 11 . Kadmouites] of 
the Syro-Arabian Desert. 20, 21. Periz- 
zites] see on 13 7 . Rephaims] see on 14 6 . 
The others were peoples of Canaan : see 
on 10 lc . 

CHAPTER 16 

Tiif. Circumstances connected with 
the Birth of Ishmaei. 

r, 2. Abraham was now eighty-five years 
old, Sarah was seventy-five, and the promise 
of an heir seemed no nearer fulfilment. 
Despairing of offspring herself, Sarah per- 
suades Abraham to take her Egyptian maid 
Hagai' as a secondary wife, intending, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, to regard the issue as 
her own. But her lack of faith in God’s 
promises was productive of very unhappy 
consequences. 4. Hagar] The Arabs claim 
descent from Hagar through Ishmaei. Her 
name, which means ‘flight,’ is akin to the 
word Hegira, used of the flight of Mohammed 
from Medina to Mecca (622 a.d.), an event 
from which the Mohammedans date their era. 

Her mistress was despised in her eyes] be- 
cause she was fruitful while Sarah was barren : 
cp. Hannah and Peninnah ( 1 S 1 6 ). It was 
accounted a great disgrace and a sign of God’s 
displeasure to be without offspring : cp. 30 **. 

5. My wrong be upon thee] i.e. May the 
blame for the wrong done to me (by Hagar’s 
conduct) fall on thee. 

7. The angel of the LORD] see on Ex 3 2 . 

Shur] The word means 1 wall ’ and was 
probably applied to the chain of fortresses on 
the NE. frontier of Egypt. The Desert of 
Shur was the wilderness bordering on these 
fortresses which were built to keep out Asiatic 
invaders. 7, 8. Hagar might flee from the 
presence of Sarah, but not from the knowledge 
and sight of God. He finds her, and addresses 
her, as He did Adam, when he concealed him- 
self in the Garden of Eden : cp. 1 8 > 9 . 

10. A promise fulfilled in the Arab race : 
see on v. 4 . 11. Ishmaei] ‘El (God) 

hears.’ 12. A wild man] RV ‘ an a wild-ass 
among men.’ The wild ass is of an untame- 


to Joshua. 17. Burning lamp] probably able nature, ever roving : cp. Job 39 5 f . Such 
‘ torch,' though the meaning is uncertain. The was Ishmaei, and such are his Arab descend- 
ratification of the covenant now took place by ants. He shall dwell in the presence of all 
a bright light enveloped in cloud, the symbol his brethren] i.e. shall preserve his independ- 
of God’s presence, passing between the victims : ence, though close to them ; a true forecast of 

25 
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the history of Islimael’s descendants. But 
another translation gives, 1 lie shall dwell to 
the cast of liis brethren.’ 13. Have I also 
here, etc.] Hagar realises that slio still lives 
though God has looked upon her. 

14. Beer-lahai-roi] ‘ the well of the living 
one who hath seen’ God : see on c. 21 for St. 
Paul's references to Hagar. 

CHAPTER 17 

The Covenant op Circumcision 

This c. is from the Priestly document, of 
which it shows marked characteristics : see 
preface to e. 15. 

1. Ninety years old and nine] Ishmael was 
now thirteen rears old. and Abraham probably 
expected no other heir. But his faitli was 
to lie put to a further test. The Almighty 
God] Heb. el Khaddai ; the name of power 
shows the ability to perform what was pro- 
mised. Walk before me, and be thou per- 
fect] i.c. always conscious of Mr- presence, 
and living a pious, whole-hearted, upright life. 
These are the conditions required by God in 
connexion with the covenant about to be 
made. 2. God, on His part, promises to 
make Abraham the ancestor of many nations, 
and to give Canaan to his descendants. 

4, 5. The patriarch's name in Babylonia had 
been Abram, meaning, perhaps, ‘exalted 
father,’ or, according to others, 1 Ram (the 
lofty one) is father ’ ; cp. Hiram. * Ram is 
brother.' Under the form Ahu-ltamu it 
appears to lie a recognised proper name in the 
Assyrian inscriptions. On entering into a new 
relationship with God by covenant, of which 
the sign was circumcision, the patriarch receiv ed 
a new name, 1 Abraham.’ This is probably a 
variation on ' Abram,’ but its meaning is un- 
known, the popular explanation ‘father of 
multitude ’ being considered untenable. In 
commemoration of this event Jewish children 
receive their name when admitted to the 
covenant by circumcision (Lk 1 51> ), as do 
Christian children when baptised into the 
Church of Christ. The ‘many nations’ of 
vv. 4 and fi included not only Israelites but 
also Iriimaelites, Edomites (through Esau), 
Midianites (by Keturah), Arabs (by Hagar). 

10. This is my covenant] i.e. this is the 
sign of the covenant, viz. circumcision. Note 
that both parties undertake obligations here 
as contrasted with the covenant in c. 15. 

Circumcision] (lit. ‘cutting round’) is the 
removal of the foreskin. The rite has always 
been practised by the Jews from Abraham’s 
time to the picscnt day. Other ancient nations 
also observed the ceremony, such as the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, but not the Philis- 
tines. Babylonians, Greeks or Romans. Tt 
is still observed, not only by Mohammedan 
nations who claim to be descended from 


Abraham, but by the Abyssinian, Egyptian, 
Polynesian and other peoples. Among these 
latter the rite is generally performed about 
the age of ten or twelve years, as a preliminary 
to marriage, and as admitting to full civil 
and religious tribal privileges. With the 
Hebrews circumcision had a special significance. 
They regarded it as a sign of the covenant 
between God and His people, and they alone 
of all nations circumcised thoir infants, tlieieliy 
devoting them from their birth to Jehovah. 
With them, too, the shedding of the blood oi 
that part upon which depends the perpetuation 
of life was the symbol of the continuous con- 
secrai ion of the nation from one generation to 
another. The spiritual significance of the rite 
is frequently insisted on by the inspired write! - 
The outward sign must he accompanied by the 
putting away of fleshly and sinful desires : cn 
l>tlOi<SRo2 28 .*J. 

The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
to the Romans, Galatians, and Coiossians 
witness to the desire of the Jewish Christians 
to impose the obligation of circumcision 011 
their Gentile brethren, and to the struggle in 
which St. Paul was successful in freeing Ins 
converts from the yoke of Judaism. 

11. The flesh of your foreskin] better. - the 

foreskin of your flesh.' 12. Eight days old] 

Until the eighth day children were con-adeied 
unclean, and so unfit to be offered to God 

12, 13. The law of circumcision applied to 
all male members of Jewish households, who 
were henceforth regarded as Israelites, ami 
shared in the national and religious ptivih ges 
of the chosen race. 14. That soul shall be 
cut off from his people] This expression stems 
usually to mean that the offender is to lie 
excommunicated, or cut off from all connexion 
with the Hebrew community, and from any 
share in the blessings of the covenant, not 
could he claim protection for life or propel ty : 
cp. Ex 1 2 15 > 19 Nu 9 13 1 9 ls . But the sentence ol 
death seems sometimes to be added in the i a-t 
of presumptuous sins, such as the sacnfii mg 
of children to Moloch, and the delihciatt 
rionobservance of the sabbath: sec Ex 111 11 
Lv2()i-'iNu ISM- 3 ®. ‘Cutting off’ ’ in such t.i-a s 
is plainly equivalent to putting to death. 

15, Sarah's name, like Abraham’s. is changed 
on admission to the covenant. .Sarah nu ,m-> 
‘princess’: the exact meaning of Sai.u 
doubtful. 18. Abraham was unwilling lb d 
Islmiael should be deposed from his position 
as heir: hut God would prosper him also (v .2") 

19. Isaac] i.e. he laughs. The name vv mild 
recall an event which made Abraham laugh 
with joy and probably also with wonder. 

20. Twelve princes] see 25 ] - f . 

25. Islmiael was circumcised when tliirh cn 
years old. the age still observed by Moham- 
medans: cp. on 17 10 . 
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CHAPTER 18 

The Visit op the A xo els to Abraham. 

The Judgment op Sodom announced. 

Abraiiam intercedes on its heiialf 

In this beautiful narrative the writer dwells 
on the unique revelations of God's purposes 
with which Abraham was favoured. In after 
times the patriarch received the title of ‘ the 
friend of God’ (2Ch*20 7 Isa 41 8 Jas 2- a ). 
The c. is from the Primitive document. 
The religious lessons, the vivid description, 
and the consciousness of God’s immediate 
presence and interest in the atfairs of men are 
all characteristic of that source. See on 11 5 
Ex 24 10 and Intro. Exodus, § ,'i, for the anthro- 
pomorphisms of the c. 

1. In the plains of Mamre] RV 1 by the 
oaks of Manure,’ i.c. Hebron : cp. Id 18 . 

2 . Three men] heavenly visitors, angels, as 
appears from 19 l . With one, God identifies 
Himself (v. 13). 

3 . My Lord] This was only a title of re- 
spect; it is not Lord, i.e. Jehovah. Abraham 
was entertaining angels unawares (Heb 13 2 ). 

4. The difficulty of procuring the neces- 
saries of life when travelling in the East causes 
the duty of hospitality to be observed to an ex- 
tent unknown to ourselves. Lane, in ‘ Modern 
Egyptians,’ says that we have here a perfect 
picture of the manner in which a modern Beda- 
wee sheikh receives travellers arriving at his 
encampmeut. He immediately orders his wife 
or woman to make bread; slaughters a sheep 
or some other animal, and dresses it in haste ; 
and bringing milk and any other provisions 
that he may have ready at hand, sets all before 
his guests. If these be persons of high rank, 
he stands by them while they eat, as Abraham 
did in this case. The ready hospitality of 
Abraham is in striking contrast with the con- 
duct of the Sodomites to the same visitors. 
Wash your feet] since they only wore sandals. 

6 . Measure] Heb. 8 fall, nearly a peck and 
half. From Mt 13 33 it seems that three mea- 
sures made a batch of bread. Cakes] thin 
biscuits of meal, baked on an iron plate on the 
heated hearthstone. 7 . A calf] Owing to 
the hot climate only fresh meat can be used, 
but it is lender if cooked at once. Animal food 
is very rarely eaten except at festivities, or on 
the arrival of a distinguished visitor. A quick 
method usually practised is to broil slices of 
meat on skewers. 8. Butter] rather, ‘ curdled 
milk,’ which is very refreshing and still con- 
stantly drunk in Palestine and Arabia. Cp. 
Jg5 26 . The Arabs make butter by shaking 
cream in a leather bag : but owing to the heat 
it does not get firmly set. 

10 . According to the time of life] RV ‘when 
the season cometh round,’ ‘ at the time reviv- 
ing,’ i.e. ‘when this time revives, a year from 


now’ (D.)-. cp. 2K4 10 . 17 . 12 . Laughed] 

in unbelief, not in joy. 14. Is any thing 
too hard, etc.] Cp. the Angel Gabriel’s words 
to Mary, ‘ With God nothing shall be impos- 
sible’ (Lk l 3 "). 

17 - 21 . God reveals to Abraham the purpose 
of the visit to Sodom. It was essential that 
His servant as founder of a great nation should 
understand God’s dealings with nations gener- 
ally ; that He is concerned in their affairs, and 
that whilst • slow to anger and of great kind- 
ness ’ He is a righteous God who will by no 
means clear the guilty. 19. I know him, 
that he will command] rather, ‘ I have known 
Him in order that He may command,’ etc. To 
‘ know ’ means to take notice of, regard. ‘ The 
mission of Israel was to preserve a pure faith 
and pure morals amid the corruptions of man- 
kind till the Messiah should come.’ 20 . Ciy] 
i.e. evil report. 21 . I will go down now, 
and see] The expression means that in His 
visitations on men God acts with absolute 
justice and a perfect knowledge of all the 
circumstances. I will know] the whole truth. 
22 . Stood yet before the LORD] as if to stay 
His departure until he had interceded for 
Sodom, and especially with a thought for his 
kinsman Lot, who dwelt there. 

23 - 32 . We have here ‘ the effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man,’ humble, yet earnest, 
and oven bold. In his anxious sympathy for 
others Abraham forgot, perhaps, that ‘ the love 
of God is broader than the measures of man’s 
mind,’ but he was right in believing that God 
allows His purposes to be influenced by prayer 
and repentance: cp. Jon 3. For we observe 
that God’s sentence upon Sodom was not yet 
passed (v. 21) : He would grant the prayer of 
His servant if the necessary conditions were 
forthcoming. They were not, however, as the 
people of Sodom were universally depraved ; 
but Abraham learned that God prefers mercy 
to judgment, and that those who have the least 
claim on His mercy receive it, as was the case 
with Lot and his family. Nor should we 
overlook another side of this narrative, viz. 
the value of a good man. Ten righteous 
men in Sodom will save the city. So our 
Lord calls His disciples ‘the salt of the earth,’ 
Mt5 13 . Another point to be noted is that 
while Abraham thought all along that the 
righteous would perish with the wicked unless 
the whole city was saved, God distinguished 
between the innocent and the guilty, and saved 
four persons. 

CHAPTER 19 

The Destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain 

1. The visit of the two angels (who are 
‘ the men ’ of c. 18) may be regarded as the 
final test of Sodom. If they were hospitably 
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received and honourably treated they might 
still be spared. 

In the gate] The entrance gate of walled 
Eastern cities is a great place of resort. In 
front of it the market was held and justico 
administered. See Ruth -! 2S15-’ Am 5 10 ' 13 
Jobdl - 1 Dt21 1!> Jer38 ". 

2 . We will abide in the street all night] To 
sleep out of doors is no hardship in a hot cli- 
mate. Lot shows that he retained, at all events, 
the virtues of hospitality and of bravery in the 
defence of strangers. 3 . Unleavened bread] 
bread made quickly without yeast : cp. Ex 12®'. 

4 , 5 . The causes which led to the fall of 
Sodom are alluded to in EzklG 49 - 00 . See also 
Christ’s comparison of the punishments of 
Sodom and Capernaum (Jit 1 1 -°). 7 . Do 

not so wickedly] So St. Peter speaks of • just 
Lot \exed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked,’ 2 Pet 2". But Lot himself was only re- 
latively righteous. 8 . Lot’s sense of the sacred 
duty of hospitality was no excuse for neglecting 
his still greater duty of caring for his daugh- 
ters’ honour. 9 . He will needs be a judge] 
Evidently Lot' had reproved them before this. 

11 . Blindness] probablj confused or indis- 
tinct vision : cp. 2 KG 1S . 

14 . Sons in law] By comparing this ex- 
pression with vv. 8 and 1G it seems that the 
men were only betrothed, not married, to 
Lot’s daughters. Indeed, RV has ‘were to 
marry ’ instead of • married.’ 17 . The moun- 
tain] the mountains of Moab, E. of the Dead 
Sea. 18 - 22 . The motive of Lot’s request 
is uncertain. He either feared that there 
would not be time to reach the mountain, or 
he was reluctant to leave the place where he 
had long lived ; the latter view seems perhaps 
most in accordance with his character. 

21 . Zoar was spared, not because its insigni- 
ficant size excused its sinfulness, but as a refuge 
for Lot. 22 . Zoar] ‘littleness,’ perhaps 
at the RE. end of the Dead Sea. but position 
disputed. It is called Bela in 1 4 -. 

24 . A consideration of the probable nature 
of this awful visitation will explain the vivid 
statement of the text. As was pointed out in 
c. 14, the whole neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea abounds in sulphur and bitumen, furnish- 
ing the materials for the terrible conflagration 
which ensued. Probably a convulsion of the 
earth released some springs of naphtha which 
flowed through the cities and ignited. In our 
own days when the petroleum springs at Baku 
in the Caspian become accidentally ignited, 
they burn for days. The note on 14 3 explains 
in what sense the site of the guilty cities can 
be said to lie covered by the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Their destruction was due to the 
agency of fire, not of water. The latter con- 
dition of this once fertile and populous district 
is referred to in Dt2l ) 33 and 2 Esdras 2 lf > °. 


On the religious significance Dean Payne 
Smith says : ‘ Though God used natural agen- 
cies in tho destruction of the cities of the 
plain, yet, what was in itself a catastrophe of 
nature became miraculous by the circumstances 
which surrounded it. It was thus made (lie 
means not merely of executing the divine 
justice, of strengthening Abraham's faith, and 
of warning Lot, but also of giving moral and 
religious instruction for all time.’ 

26 . She'became a pillar of salt] This may 
mean that she was overwhelmed in tho rock 
salt of the district which was thrown up by 
the earthquake : see on 14 3 . The ston of 
Josephus that this particular ‘pillar’ of salt 
was still to be seen in his day may lie explain* d 
by the presence of cones of salt which are In 
be seen standing detached from the salt moun- 
tain of Usdum at tho SW. end of the Dead 
Sea: see on 14 13 . Our Lord alludes to tin- 
fate of Lot’s wife as a warning to His follow 
ere against clinging too closely to the world 
(Lk 17 83 ). 

29 . God remembered Abraham] i.c. his in- 
tercession for Lot : see c. 18. 

30 - 38 . The only explanation of the shame- 
ful conduct of Lot’s daughters, if understood 
literally, is to be found in their motive, which 
was probably based on the strong views enter- 
tained by Orientals regarding childlessness and 
the extinction of the family ; they seem also, 
from v. 31, to have really thought that fliev 
were the sole survivors of the terrible cata- 
strophe just narrated. The Moabites and 
Ammonites settled to the Ii. of the Dead 
Sea. They afterwards became bitter untunes 
of Israel who first came into contact with 
them when nearing Canaan at the end id’ t In- 
wanderings. See Nu 21-25, also Jg3 IS II 
U*- 2S8- 2K3 2Ch2b Isal5 Jcr48 Zoph 2 " 
Some scholars, however, look upon this .-tun 
as the expression of the Hebrews’ ham-d id 
their two neighbours and enemies. Main of 
the customs of these people were doubtless 
abhorrent to the purer-minded Israelites : and 
their feelings are expressed in this account nf 
a current belief among the people of a latvi 
age. 

CHAPTER 20 
Abraham at Gerau 

1 . Abraham leaves Mature (llobron) for 
Oerar, SW. of Philistia. It seems from 21 1 
that ho remained in that district for sunn 
years. 2 . She in my sister] Twcntv \vais 
earlier Abraham had used the same (lev tee at 
Egypt and now again he incurs a rebuke I pan 
one outside the Covenant. See 12" - 1 " and 
notes. Abimelech] perhaps, ‘ Moleclt is tin 
father,’ in honour of the false god. !'{>■ 
Abijah, 1 Jehovah is my father.’ 

4 . Wilt thou slay also a righteous nation] 
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Abimelech’s people, at all events, had not been 
guilty of any sin. 5. In the integrity of my 
heart] Abimelcch was ‘ not consciously violat- 
ing any of his own rules of morality.’ Had 
he known that Sarali was Abraham's wife he 
would not have taken her into his harem. 

7. He is a prophet] i.o. one to whom God 
reveals His will, and who in turn declares it 
to men ; and so one who can mediate between 
God and man, as in this case: see on Ex7 ] . 

11-13. Abraham explains that he was only 
following an arrangement made with his wife 
when they first came among the licentious 
Canaanites. 12. Op.12 13 . Sarah was daugh- 
ter of Terah by another wife, and so was half- 
sister to Abraham. It is thought that these 
marriages between relatives in early days were 
partly intended to keep the blood of the 
family or tribe pure and unmixed. 

16. Thy brother] ironical. Behold, he is, 
etc.] RV 1 Behold, it is for thee a covering of 
the eyes to all that are with thee ; and in 
respect of all’ (MG or, ‘before all men’) ‘thou 
art righted.’ Apparently this means that the 
gift was to render those with Sarah willing 
to overlook the wrong to which she had been 
exposed. 

CHAPTER 21 

Burra of Isaac. Dismissal of Hagar and 

Isiimael. Covenant between Abraham 
and Ammelecii 

8. Weaned] in his second or third year, as 
is usual among Orientals. 

9. Ishmael had no doubt been regarded as 
Abraham's heir until the birth of Isaac. The 
change in his prospects may account for his 
conduct, which St. Paul uses to illustrate the 
persecution of the Christians by the Jews 
(Gal 4 ®>). Proud of their natural descent as 
children of Abraham, the Jews scorned the 
idea that God could regard others as His 
spiritual children and allow them to share in 
their privileges and blessings : see Gal 3, 4. 
The story affords painful evidence of the jea- 
lousies and unhappiness caused by polygamy. 

12. In Isaac shall thy seed be called] i.e. 
the promises should centre in Isaac. 

14. Beer-sheba] 30 m. S. of Hebron. 

15. Bottle] (RM ‘skin’): made of the 
skin of a sheep or goat. All openings are 
sewn up and made watertight with pitch 
except the neck, which is tied up when the 
skin is full. 17, 18. Formerly (1(5 7 > s ) God 
sought out Hu gar to reprove her, and bid her 
go back upon her course : now He appears to 
her to comfort her, and supply her needs and 
those of her child. In both ways. He display's 
His grace. 19. A miraculous supply of 
water is not suggested hero. God enabled 
Hagar to see an existing spring of water. 

21. Wilderness of Paran] Et-Tih, the 


country between Canaan and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. The descendants of Ishmael, Bedouin 
Arabs, still possess the country. It was the 
scene of the wanderings of the Israelites: cp. 
Dtl i'J NulO 12 . 

22-34. Abraham was still living in the 
neighbourhood of Abimelech, king of Gerar: 
see c. 20. He was now regarded as a chieftain 
of great importance (cp. 23°), and the king 
here seeks to enter into a covenant of friend- 
ship with him. Abraham takes the opportunity 
io secure his right to a well which he had 
made. Abimelech acknowledges Abraham to 
be the rightful possessor by accepting the 
seven lambs which he offers. The place was 
henceforth called Beer-sheba, ‘well of the 
seven,’ or ‘well of the oath,’ because the 
covenant had been ratified by the sacred or 
perfect number seven which was the usual 
number of things sworn by. Some very 
ancient wells have been discovered at Beer- 
sheba which marks the southern limit of 
Palestine. 33. A grove] RV ‘a tamarisk 
tree’: see on 12®. 

CHAPTER 22 

The Offering of Isaac ox Mount 
Moriah 

In this narrative we have the crowning 
proof that Abraham was willing to resign all 
that was dearest to him at the bidding of God, 
even that son on whose life depended the ful- 
filment of the divine promises. But his trial 
must be also regarded as the occasion of bring- 
ing about an advance in the moral standard of 
the men of his time, which was gradually 1 to 
become universal. In Abraham’s day the 
sacrifice of the firstborn was a common prac- 
tice among the Semitic races, and was regarded 
as the most pleasing service which men could 
offer to their deities. It was the ‘ giving of 
their firstborn for their transgression, the fruit 
of their body for the sin of their soul ’ (Mic 6 7 ). 
The horrible custom was even practised by 
the Jews in the dark days of Aliaz and 
Manasseh : cp. 2 K 23 10 2Ch28 3 33®, and the 
cases of Jephthah (Jgll) and Mesha, king of 
Moab (2K3 ST ). The custom probably pre- 
vailed among the tribes in whose midst 
Abraham dwelt, and it was borne in upon 
him that he should show his devotion to God 
in this way also. Regarding the suggestion, 
however it was made, as coming from God, he 
did not hesitate or delay, though his heart 
must have been wrung by the very thought. 
He had covenanted to give up his own will 
to the will of God, and in fulfilment of his 
obedience he was willing to sacrifice his own 
son. Self-sacrifice is the supreme test of faith, 
and Abraham was not found wanting : cp. 
Heb 11 17-19 The will, however, was taken 
29 
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for the deed, and regarded as sufficient proof 
of his loyalty and obedience. And Abraham, 
and through him the world, learnt that, far from 
desiring human sacrifice, Jehovah abhors it : 
that His worship is to be attended by mercy 
and justice and humanity in His followers, and 
that tho most aoccptablc offering is a life of 
obedience and faith and love. 

1. Tempt] 11 V 'prove,’ i.c. put his faith 
and obedience to the proof. 

2. The land of Moriah] only mentioned 
again 2 Oh,') 1 . ‘Then Solomon began to build 
the house of the Loan at Jerusalem in Mount 
Moriah.’ Beneath the dome of the Mosque 
of Omar, which now stands on the site of the 
Jewish Temple, is the rock which is tradition- 
ally supposed to have been the scene of the 
sacrifice. It is uncertain whether the two 
places are to be identified, but we may gather 
front v. 14 that the writer wished Jerusalem to 
be understood here. The Samaritans assert 
that Mt. Geriziin was the scene of the event, 
regarding Moriah as Moroh in Sichent. 

5. Abraham's assurance that he would return 
with Isaac indicates his hope that God would 
in some way preserve his son to him. * He 
accounted that God was able to raise him up 
even from the dead : from whence also he 
received him in a figure ' (Heb 1 1 1!1 ). He 
could not believe that the solemn promises 
respecting his son would fail of fulfilment. 

6. Fire] embers from the hearth earned in 
a vessel. 10. By this action Abraham in 
spirit and intention completed the sacrifice 
and showed his faith and obedience. 

13. The substitution of the ram involves a 
recognition of God’s right to demand sacrifice 
for His sake, and preserves the spirit which 
prompted Abraham's act, while at the same 
time it indicates the objectionableness of 
human sacrifice. 

14. Jehovah-jireh] 1 The Lord will see.’ 

In the mount., seen] Render. ‘In Jeho- 
vah's mount (the Temple hill) He is seen, - i.e. 
1 He sees ’ the needs of His worshippers and 
‘is seen’ by revealing Himself to them and 
‘ providing ’ (as RT renders) for their wants. 
The words received their highest fulfilment 
when God withheld not His only Son, but 
freely gave Him up for men in this very 
place. 13-18. Abraham’s victory of faith 
is rewarded by a confirmation of tho promises 
already made to him : cp. HcbO 13 . 

20-24. The family of Nahor. The names 
are to bo identified with tribes on ihc eastern 
borders of Canaan. 21. Huz] RV 'Uz.' 
Cp. 1 0 23 , where Uz is gi\en as the name of a 
son of Aram. Job is described as of the land 
of Uz. and his friend Elihu is called a Buzite. 
Aram] probably the Syrians. 24. Concu- 
bine] a secondary lmt lawful wife. By such 
alliances the influence and importance of the 


23 . 16 

family in early times were increased. Re- 
garding these names as those of tribes, what 
is suggested here is that the last four wero 
related to the main group .somewhat distantly. 

CHAPTER 2:i 

Deatii op Saraii and Purchase or i he 
Buryingplace op Mac hue lai 1 by Aim ih.vm 

This section is from tho Priestly source and 
dwells on the legal transaction. 

2. Came] rather, 1 went in,’ perhaps from 
his own tent to that of Sarah. 3. Stood up 
from before his dead] To sit upon the ground 
was the posture of mourning: cp. Job 2 1 . 
Sons of Heth] i.c. the Hittites : see on HI 1 '. 

6. After true Eastern custom, there was 
excessive courtesy in the transaction, 1ml a 
large sum was in tho end required. • In 
Damascus, when a purchaser makes a lower 
offer than can be accepted, he is answered. 
“ What, is it a matter of money between us V 
Take it for nothing, friend, it is a present 
from me ” ' (Dclitzsch). 

9. The cave of Machpelah] This spot. o\er 
which now stands the groat Mohammedan 
mosque at Hebron, is generally admitted to 
be the original buryingplace of the Jewish 
patriarchs, and the spot where their remains 
still rest. It is most religiously guarded b\ 
the Mohammedans (who regard Abraham as 
the founder of their race through Ishniad) 
from all intrusion. The cave is a double one, 
and visitors are permitted entrance only to the 
upper storey, where there is little to see c\ 
cept counterfeit tombs. 1 Only one Europe an. 
Pierotti. an Italian architect in the sen he <d 
the Sultan, has succeeded, at the risk of Ins 
life, in entering the lower cavern. He noticed 
there sarcophagi of white stone, the true 
tombs of the illustrious dead, in striking cor- 
roboration of the statement of Josephus, that 
these were of fair marble, exquisitely wmutdit ' 
(Geikio). Machpelah] is not the name of 
the cave, but the name of the locality in which 
tho piece of land containing the ease w.e. 
situated : cp. vv. 17 , 10 . 

9. For a possession, etc.] RV ‘ in the midst 
of you for a possession of a buryingplact ' 
Abraham wished that the Hittites should he 
present as witnesses of the purchase. 

10. And Ephron dwelt] RV ‘Now Ephrou 
was sitting.’ 12. Bowed] in thanks lor 
granting his request. 13. In the audience 
of the people] The Hittites were thus wit- 
nesses to the agreement. 15. Four hundred 
shekels of silver] Reckoning the shekel at 
half-a-crown, this would he about TnO, hut 
the purchasing power of silver was much 
greater in those days. 16. Current mmin/] 
Note that the word ‘money’ is not in the 
original. The word ‘shekel’ means ‘weight,’ 
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and it is believed that, in these early days, 
rings of silver of a marked weight were used, 
and not coins bearing a definite value. Abra- 
ham probably weighed them to show they 
were of full value. 1 Coined money was not 
known to the Hebrews before the Captivity, 
when first Persian and then Greek or Syriae 
currency was employed, till Simon the Macca- 
bee (about 140 b.c.) struck Jewish coins, espe- 
cially shekels and half shekels, specimens of 
which have been preserved to us ’ (Kaliseh). 

19. Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, 
Jacob and Leah, were all buried here. 

CHAPTER 24 

TnE Marriage of Isaac and Rerekah 

A charming picture of patriarchal marriage 
customs. It is very characteristic of the 
Primitive source. 

2. Put . . thy hand under my thigh] a form of 
taking an oath, only mentioned again in 47 

1 It is from the thighs that one’s descendants 
come, so that to take an oath with one hand 
under the thigh would be equivalent to calling 
upon these descendants to maintain an oath 
which has been fulfilled, and to avenge one 
which has been broken’ (D.). Modern in- 
stances are recorded of Egyptian Bedouins act- 
ing similarly in making a solemn asseveration. 

3. Marriage with Canaanitcs was afterwards 

strictly forbidden (Ex 34 ll ’ 1(i ). 4. My coun- 

try] Haran, in Mesopotamia, where Nabors 
family still lived. 3-8. Isaac was on no 
account to leave Canaan, the land promised by 
God as his inheritance. 

10. The sending of a deputy instead of 
Isaac himself is quite in accordance with 
Eastern custom. The Jews of the present 
day employ a professional matchmaker, the 
Shadchaii, who arranges all the preliminaries 
of the marriage contract. For all the goods 
of his master irere in his hand] RV 1 having 
all goodly things of his master’s,' i.c. presents 
for the bride and her family : see 53 . 

Mesopotamia] (from Gr m mox, ‘middle,’ 
and potamoK , ‘river ’) Heb. -4 to m - Nn h ami in , i.c. 
‘Aram (or Syria) of the two rivers,' the country 
lying between the Khabour and the Orontes. 

CityofNahor] Haran. 12-14. Through- 
out this beautiful story the direct guidance of 
God in all that happened is emphasised. 

16. Went down to the well] To this day 
there is but one well of drinkable water at 
Haran, and the women still fill their water- 
skins at it. It bears every mark of great ago 
and wear. 22. Earring] rather, ‘nose-ring.’ 

It hung from the left nostril. Such rings are 
still the betrothal present in Arabia : see on 
rings at Ex 32 2 . 24. See 22 23 . 

49. Turn to the right hand, or to the left] 
i.e. * to seai’cb in other families for the woman 
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he desires ’ (D.). 50. Speak . . bad or 

good] say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 53. See on 

Gnl 2 16 . 58. Wilt thou go with this man ? 

And she said, I will go] ‘ In W. Asia marriage 
consists in the betrothal or the contract, some- 
times written, but more commonly verbal, of 
the parties concerned, after which nothing 
remains but the removal of the bride from 
her father's house to that of the bridegroom 
or of his father. Isaac married Rebekah by 
proxy through a simple verbal contract ’ 
(Van Lenncp). 59. Her nurse] Deborah. 
Her death is mentioned in 35 s . In 29 24 > 2i * 
we have other instances that a handmaid 
formed part, if not all, of the bride’s dowry. 

62. Lahai-roi] near Beer-sheba : see 16 14 . 

63. Meditate] naturally, on the bride he 
had not seen and whose coming he awaited. 
But the Syriac version reads, ‘ to walk in the 
fields.’ 64. She lighted off] to show re- 
spect. 65. She took a vail] It is the cus- 
tom for the bride to appear veiled before the 
bridegroom until they are married : cp. 29 23 - 25 . 

CHAPTER 25 

Tiie Sons of Abraham by Keturah. 
Death and Burial of Abraham. De- 
scendants of Ishmaei,. Birth and 
Youth of Esau and Jacob 
I. It is not known at what period of his 
life Abraham took Keturah as his secondary 
wife or concubine ; for it is clear from v. 6 and 
1 Ch 1 32 that she only held that position. Some 
of the names of Keturah's children have been 
identified in Arabia as tribes. 2. Midian] 
The Midianites became a considerable nation, 
spreading over the country S. and SE. of 
Palestine from Moab to the Gulf of Akaba. 
6 . Concubines] Hagar and Keturah : see on 
22 24 . Sent them away . . eastward] to- 
wards Arabia, where they founded nations. 

8. Gave up the ghost] an expression taken 
from the Genevan Bible. The Hebrew word 
means simply ‘ to die,’ lit. ‘ come to an end.’ 
Was gathered to his people] joined his an- 
cestors in the unseen world. The expression 
cannot refer to the actual burial of Abraham 
with his forefathers, since they lay at Haran 
and Ur. >Ve may probably Bee in it a vague 
belief in future existence. Cp. David's words 
on the death of his son (2 S 1 2 '- 3 , also Gn 35 2!> ). 

13. The descendants of Ishmaei settled gene- 
rally in N. Arabia, and with the J oktanites (10 2|! ), 
or ‘ pure Arabs,’ of Arabia Felix, formed the 
great Arab race scattered over Syria and the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Nebajoth] the 
Nabateans became an important people after 
the death of Alexander the Great. Their chief 
town was Petra in Idumaea. The name became 
synonymous with Arabians, and all the land be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Gulf of Akaba was 
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at one time called Nalmtenc. Kedar] a people 
often mentioned in OT. : they dwelt between 
Arabia and Babylonia. 16. Towns and 
castles] RY ‘ villages and encampments.' The 
Arabs may be distinguished as ‘ nomad’ (wan- 
dering, pastoral) and • agricultural ' (with fixed 
habitations) ; the distinction is already marked 
in this passage. 18. Havilah] near the Per- 
sian Gulf. Shur] the desert between Egypt 
and Palestine. The lands to S. and E. of Pales- 
tine generally are meant. Before Egypt, 
as thou goest toward Assyria] rather, ‘ E. of 
Egypt in the direction of Assyria,' i.e. in N. 
Arabia. He died in the presence of] see on 1 (i 12 . 

19. Isaac] ‘In Genesis Isaac appears 
throughout as the pale copy of his father. He 
is the son of promise and inherits his position, 
and the possessions and the blessings won by 
his father. He follows in Abraham's footsteps 
without his strength of character and purpose. 
In quietness and patience he faithfully pre- 
serves his inheritance, serves his father's God, 
and in turn like Abraham is guided, preserved, 
and blessed by him ’ (D.). 20. Padan-aram] 

* the plains of Syria,' the same as Mesopotamia. 
22. The children struggled] significant of the 
contests to come, between the brothers, and the 
nations descended from them. Israel and Edom. 
If it be so, why am I thus ?] i.e. perhaps. If I 
have conceived, what is the significance of 
these struggles ? but RY gives ‘ If it he so, 
wherefore do I live ?' since I suffer such pain. 
Enquire of the LORD] ‘Nothing is more natural 
than that the Hebrew author intended to in- 
timate that Rebekah enquired of God through 
Abraham the prophet, her father-in-law, who 
still sur\ ived ’ (Kalisch). 

23. Note the poetical form of the oracle. See 
RV. Shall be separated, etc.] or • From thy 
womb they will separate from one another,’ i.e. 
be at variance from their birth. The elder 
shall serve the younger] the descendants of 
the elder son (the Edomites) would be subject 
to those of the younger (the Israelites). See 
on 27 40 . The knowledge of this prediction 
explains in some measure the later conduct 
of Rebecca and Jacob. 23. Esau] meaning 
uncertain. Some render ‘ hairy.’ 

26. Jacob] i.e. following at the heel. See 
Esau's allusion to the name ( 27 ao ). giving it a 
sinister sense, as suited to Jacob's plotting 
nature. The words Jacob aiul Joseph, com- 
pounded with -el or -ilu (= god), have been 
found as names in Assyrian inscriptions earlier 
than this period. 

27. Cunning] i.e. clever. Plain] EM 
‘ quiet ' or ‘ harmless.’ Dwelling in tents] 
preferring home pursuits. 28. The evil of 
such marked preferences in families appears 
plainly in the narrative. 29. Sod] or 
‘seethed,’ i.e. boiled. 30. Red pottage] 
lit. ‘ red stuff.’ Esau in his haste did not define 


its nature. It was a moss of lentils ( 34 ). It 
is said that such pottage is, or was, distributed 
at the mosquo at Hebron in memory of the 
event. Edom] i.e. ‘ red.’ Probably here, as 
in many other instances in these ancient narra- 
tives of Genesis, we have the popular derivation 
of the names of well-known people and places. 
Edom is so called from the ‘ red ’ colour of its 
sandstone cliffs. Here Esau afterwards sett led . 
see c. 315 . 

31. Sell me . . thy birthright] The birthright 
included the headship of the family, a double 
portion of the inheritance (Dt 21 17 ), pries) ly 
rights (in these early days), and in the family 
of Abraham heirship to the covenant privileges. 
Perhaps all that was involved in the birthright 
here, however, was the double inheritance ; as 
in 27 :,li it is directly contrasted with the bless- 
ing which involved the primacy in the fannh 
(•272s, 29). 

The character of Esan has many attractive 
features ; hut he cared only for the pleasure 
of the moment and was without any lofty 
spiritual aspirations. His generous, warm- 
hearted spirit attracts sympathy at first sight, 
when contrasted with the wiles of the cold, 
calculating Jacob. But judged by a higher 
standanl Esau appears plainly as a worldly, 
irreligious man, indifferent to his parents' 
wishes, uninterested in the divine covenant, 
and unmindful of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities which were to distinguish his race : 
cp. 2 fi S 4 27 415 . His character is summed up in 
Heb 1 2 '"t 1 ", where he is called a ‘ profane,' i.e. 
unconsecrated or common person. 

The character of Jacob is in marked con- 
trast to that of Esan. Craftiness and subtil ty . 
even meanness and deceit, mark many of In-, 
actions ; but, on the other hand, his patient 
endurance, strength of character, and w ,11 nitli 
of affection call forth admiration. Long y ears 
of suffering and discipline were needed to 
purify his character from its baser elements, 
and make him worthier of the divine blessing. 
And certainly he was worthier than his brother, 
for he believed in and sought after his fathe r's 
God, hold spiritual things in reverence, and 
in the chief turning-points of his life, at Bethel. 
Haran, and Penuel, showed a conviction that 
God was with him to bless and guide. He 
stood out at last as one who has tonqueied 
himself, and proved himself to be worthy ot 
the divine favour and patience, Israel, a pi m< 1 
with God. These considerations help us to 
understand why Jacob rather than Esau was 
selected as heir to the promises. See also 
Ro'J. 

CHAPTER 26 
Isaac at Gekak 

Many of the notos on ehs. 20, 21 are apphi • 
able to this c. It is thought probable that 

32 
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the present narrath e is in the main a repetition 
from another source of events already recorded. 

2. Go not down into Egypt] to get food as 
Abraham did. The covenant blessing is re- 
newed and the possession of Canaan assured 
to Isaac. He is encouraged to stay in Canaan 
in dependence on God. 7. My sister] The 
expression might mean cousins. 

12. An hundredfold] Though very large, 
such a crop is not unknown. Isaac’s obedience 
in not going to Egypt had its reward. 

15. It is said that Arabs still fill up the 
wells on pilgrimage roads, if they do not 
receive the toll they demand. The conduct of 
Ahimelech's people was a violation of the 
agreement of 21 23 - 31 . Geikie, in his ‘Hours 
with the Bible,’ gives some interesting informa- 
tion respecting wells in Palestine : — 

* The upper porous limestone of the central 
hills, and indeed of Palestine generally, allows 
the rain to a large extent to til ter through it 
to an underlying sheet of hard limestone, 
which slopes towards the sea, forming a shelf 
on which the water flows in a subterranean 
stream below the whole coastplain from N. to 
S. Hence it is only necessary to sink a well 
to reach a copious supply of living water.’ 

20-22. Esek] ‘contention.’ Sitnah] ‘En- 
mity.’ Rehoboth] ‘enlaigement,’ i.e. room to 
sottle. 26-31. Isaac and Abimelcch make 
a covenant to abstain mutually from aggres- 
sions. 30. See on 27 3 . 

33. Shebah] BY ‘ P’-ibab,’ i.e. 1 oath,’ in 
allusion to the cove -< {(hi- 'ec on 21 31 . 

34. Here we have another proof of Esau's 
indifference to the family traditions and 
covenant obligations. Both Abraham and 
Isaac strongly condemned marriage with the 
inhabitants of the land who were outside the 
covenant of promise : see 24 3 2d 1 . 

CHAPTER 27 

Jacob by Subtii.ty obtains the Blessing 

Urged on by his mother, Jacob attempts by 
unworthy means to secure the blessing of the 
firstborn with all the privileges it involved. 
But the wrongdoing of the actors in the story 
was soon followed by the suffering which 
assuredly waits on sin. To quote Dclitzsch : 
‘(a) Isaac suffors for his preference for Esau, 
which was not determined by the will of God 
but by his weak affection : (b) Esau suffers 
for despising the blessing of the firstborn : 
(c) Rebekali suffers for her connivance, by 
separation from her favourite son whom 
she never saw again, (d) Jacob, from the 
time when he confirmed himself in the 
possession of the sinfully acquired birthright 
by sinfully acquiring the blessing, had to 
endure a long strain of hardship and 
disappointments which made him feel how 
8 2 


he had sinned against his father and brother. 
Yet these were at the same time the means of 
his education by which his ignoble nature was 
to be done away, and himself made worthy of 
being one in the line of those who inherited 
the promises.’ This e. belongs to the Primitive 
narrative. 

I. Isaac was old] He was about 120 , and 
both lie and Esau thought that his death was 
iit hand (vv. 2 , 4 1 ). According to 35 2T-29 he lived 
sixty jears longer ; and Jacob and Esau, their 
old strife put awaj’, were present at his burial: 
but it must be noted that that passage is from 
a different (the Priestly) source, which has 
a different chronology from the Primitive 
document. 

4. That my soul may bless thee before I 
die] In purposing to give the blessing to Esau, 
his firstborn son, Isaac was acting in opposi- 
tion to the expressed decree of God: see 25 23 . 

5-14. Rebckah knew that the blessing was 
to be Jacob’s ; she therefore used this device 
to prevent an injustice from being done, and 
to obtain the fulfilment of God's purpose. 
That, however, she should have left to God 
to carry out in His way. Such ‘ pious frauds ’ 
are the outcome of a weak faith in the wisdom 
and method of the divine providence. The 
present narrative disproves the worldly maxim 
that - llic end justifies the means.’ 

II. Hairy man] see 25 23 . 15. Goodly 

raiment] RY ‘ the goodly raiment,’ his better 
clothes which were at home in his tent. 

28, 29. The blessing as here recorded refers 
first to the fruitful land the supposed Esau 
would inherit, and then to his lordship over 
his brethren and other tribes. In 28 3 , which 
belongs to the Priestly source, the ‘ blessing 
of Abraham ’ is expressed in another form 
characteristic of that source. 28. The dew 
of heaven] greatly valued in hot climates 
where rain often does not fall from April to 
September. 

33. Yea, and he shall be blessed] Isaac 
evidently feels that the purposes of God are 
not to be thwarted by his own preferences, and 
does not withdraw the blessing from Jacob. 

36. Supplanted] see on 25 26 . 39. Shall 

be the fatness] rather, ‘ Shall be away from 
the fatness.’ Read thus, the prophecy is in 
agreement with the general barrenness of Edom 
or Seir, where the descendants of Esau dwelt. 

40. Shalt serve thy brother] Throughout 
OT. history we read of the subjugation of the 
Edomites to Israel, varied by their throwing 
off the yoke in troublous times: see 2S8 U 
1 K 11 1 Chl8 13 2 Ch 21 . About 100 b.c. the 
Maccabean prince, John Hyrcanus, subdued 
the Edomites and compelled them to receive 
circumcision, after which they formed one 
people with the Jews. Herod, the Edomite, 
ruled Judaea in our Lord’s day. 
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41 . Days of mourning] see on v. 1. 

44 . Tarry with him a few days] It was 
twenty years before Jacob returned from 
Haran ; and Bebokah, so far as we know, 
never saw him again. 45 . Deprived also of 
you both] of Jacob by death, and of Esau 
through punishment as a murderer. 

46 . This verse must he read in connexion 
with 28 1 ; 27 ■‘>'-28 9 arc from the Priestly source 
and continue the narrative of 26 34 > S3 , without 
any reference to 27 1 ' 45 . Ilebekah suggests to 
Isaac as the reason for Jacob’s departure that 
it was desirable that Jacob, as the acknow- 
ledged heir, should seek a wife among his 
relatives at Haran, as Isaac had done before 
him (c. 24). Esau’s heathen marriages had 
evidently caused his parents much unhappi- 
ness : see 26 34 ' 33 and notes. 

CHAPTEE 28 

Jacob departs for Padax-aram. His 
Dream at Bethel 

1 - 4 . Isaac bids Jacob seek one of the 
daughters of his uncle Laban in marriage, 
and assures him that the blessings and pro- 
mises bestowed on Abraham should fall to 
him as heir. 

6 - 9 . Esau's marriage, though well meant, 
was only a union with the seed of the Egyptian 
bondservant, and therefore not one of the 
pure Hebrew race. 

10 . After journeying for some days, Jacob 
reaches the district in the mountains of 
Ephraim, where Abraham had rested, when 
entering Canaan, and built an altar (12 s ). 
The strata of limestone rock, of which the 
hills around are composed, take the form of 
steps rising above each other, and we can 
well believe that as Jacob lay down to rest, 
their form lent shape to the vision which 
followed. In his dream he sees a ladder, or, 
rather, a • staircase,’ uniting earth and heaven, 
and on it angelic messengers ascending and 
descending. Doubtless this was to assure 
him that, although he was in distress and flee- 
ing for his life, he was yet the object of God’s 
love and care. He was to learn that all that 
should happen to him in the future was a part 
of the working out of the divine providence. 
Our Lord alludes to this passage in Jnl 51 . 

16 . Jacob perceives that, though he has 
left his father’s home at Beer-sheba. his father's 
God is still watching over him. In these early 
days the idea of Jehovah as the God of the 
universe, and not of the nation only, was not 
realised : cp, Jg 1 1 23 . 

18 . The stone] Jacob set up the stone as 
marking the spot hallowed by God's presence, 
and consecrated it by pouring oil upon it. On 
his return to Palestine (c. 85) he set up an 
altar by it in fulfilment of his vow in this c. 


The belief that a stone or pillar was the abode 
of deity was common among primitive peoples. 
The stone which Jacob set up was the symbol 
of the presence of the divine spirit, which lu 
probably believed to ho in some way connected 
with it, seeing that he called the stone ‘God's 
house.’ Jacob shared the beliefs of his age. 
and his idea of God, like his character, nas 
only gradually purified. In consequence of 
the abuse of these sacred stones in the worship 
of the Canaaniles, their erection was forbidden 
by the Law; cp. Lv-26 1 , where ‘standing 
image ’ should be rendered 1 pillar ’ or ‘ obeli-,];.' 
also Dtl2 3 . There is a well-known tradition 
that Jacob's stone was brought in after ages 
to Scotland, and finally placed under the coro- 
nation chair in Westminster Abbey. But the 
fact that ‘all the rock at Bethel is limestone, 
whereas the stone in the Abbey is common 
granite ’ (Harper), removes any foundation for 
the legend. 

19 . Beth-el] 1 the house of God.’ In the 
period of the Judges, Bethel became the chief 
religious centre of the northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (Jg‘20 ls ); it was fre- 
quented as a place for sacrifice, and for eon- 
suiting the divine oracle (Jg20 18 - 26 BY). 
Under Jeroboam I it became the religious 
capital of the Northern Kingdom. Here and 
at Dan the golden calves were Bet up (1 Iv 1 2) 
Under Jeroboam II the sanctuary reached tin- 
summit of its renown, but the worship w.,s 
corrupt, and was denounced by Amos and 
Hosea: see Am 3 14 4 4 is' os 10 43 EV. 

19 . Luz] an old Cauaauite city, nfti i 
wards called Bethel because of its proximiti 
to that sanctuary. 20 - 23 . The first uu 
mentioned in Scripture. Jacob lows that in 
return for God’s protecting care, if lie is 
spared to return, he will regard this stone n- 
a holy spot, and set apart a lithe of all 1 - 
gains to religious purposes. In Am4 l il i- 
said that it was customary to pay tithes ai 
Bethel, a practice based perhaps 011 this in- 
currence. 

CHAPTEE 29 

Jacob ix Mesopotamia with Labis 

The divine care and blessing promi-cd to 
Jacob at Bethel (28 15 ) are illustrated in tin. 
narrative of the sojourn of the patriarch at 
Haran, which apparently lasted for tvrenh 
years (31 41 ), after which he returned to the 
land of promise, blessed with a numerous 
family, and rich in goods. But equally m.irki d 
is the severe discipline to which he was sub- 
jected in order that the darker features in Ins 
character might be purified, and that lie niejlit 
learn to put his reliance, not in uimorthi 
scheming, but in simple faith in the love and 
blessing of the God of Abraham and Isaac. 

x. The land of the people of the east] a 
34 
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general term for the lands eastward of Pales- 
tine, here e.g. Mesopotamia: cp. Jobl.'S. 

3. A well often belonged to two or three 
families. The opening was covered with a 
heavy stone which could oidy be moved by 
the united efforts of the shepherds of their 
several flocks. By this device it was impos- 
sible for one, more than another, to obtain an 
undue share of the precious water. 4. 
Haran] see on 11 31 . 5. The son of Nahor] 

rather, ‘grandson.’ Laban was the son of 
Bethuel (28 5 ). 11. Wept] witli joy at 

finding himself among friends again. 

15. What shall thy wages be?] Laban 
was a covetous man and, as will be seen, took 
every advantage of Jacob to retain his ser- 
vices. 17. Leah was tender-eyed] rather, 
‘weak-eyed,’ perhaps from ophthalmia, so 
common in the East. Leah means ‘ gazelle,’ 
Rachel, ‘ewe.’ 18. Jacob had no rich gifts 
to offer for Rachel, such as Abraham sent for 
Rebekah (24 43 ). He therefore offered his 
services. Kitto says that ‘personal servitude 
to the father is still in some places in the 
East, including to this day Palestine, the price 
paid by young men who have no other means 
of providing the payment which a father has 
always been entitled to expect for his daughter, 
as compensation for the loss of her domestic 
services.’ 22. A feast] the wedding feast. 
23-25. Jacob the deceiver is now the de- 
ceived. The bride would be closely veiled 
(see 24 c '), and, it being night, Leah suc- 
cessfully connived at her father's deception. 
24. The female slave was a usual part of the 
bride’s dowry. 26. The custom which La- 
ban pleaded was not uncommon. Among the 
Hindoos it is a law not to give the younger 
daughter in marriage until the older is married. 

27. Fulfil her week] i.e. celebrate Leah’s 
bridal festivities for the usual seven days : up. 
Jgl4 12 . 28. At the end of the seven days 

Jacob received Rachel as his wife: but he had 
to serve Laban for her other seven years. 
Though the blame in the matter rests with 
Laban rather than Jacob, who must have re- 
garded Rachel as his true wife, we shall sec, 
as in the case of Abraham, the unhappiness 
and jealousy which too often attended such 
double unions. 31. Hated] The word means 
no more than that Jacob preferred Rachel: 
see v. 30. 

32-35. Reuben] ‘ behold, a sou.’ But the 
writer derives the name from Itaah Iwwii/i, 
‘ looked on my affliction ’ : see on 4 L Simeon] 
‘hearing.’ Levi] ‘joined.’ Judah] ‘praise.’ 

CHAPTER 30 

Jacob’s Children. His Stratagem to 
increase nis Property 
1 1. Rachel envied her sister] To be childless 


was regarded as a great reproach: cp. Lkl 25 . 
Fruitfulness meant an addition of strength 
and prosperity to a family. 3. By this 
symbolic act Bilhah’s children would be legally 
regarded as Rachel's: cp. Hi 1 note. 6. Dan] 

' judging.’ God had judged her case and decided 
in her faxom by gixing her, after a fashion, a 
chilil. 8. Great wrestlings] lit. ‘ wrestlings 
of God.’ an emphatic expression: cp. 10° 
and 131s. Naphtali] * my wrestling.’ Ra- 
chel regarded this child as a victory over her 
more fruitful sister. xx. A troop cometh] 
RV • Fortunate ! ’ Gad] RM ‘ Fortune.’ 
13. Asher] ‘happy,’ or ‘blessed.’ 14. Man- 
drake] or ‘ lo\ c apple.’ A dwarf plant with 
large grey leax es and whitish-green blossoms. 
It yields in the spring a yellow fruit like 
a small tomato, and was believed to pro- 
duce fruitfulness. 18-24. Note double de- 
rivations of names, due to the two traditions. 
18. Issachar] ‘there is a reward’ or ‘hire.’ 
20. Zebulun] assonant with Zabal, ‘ to dwell.’ 
It may also mean ‘ endowed.’ 21. Dinah] 
‘judgment,’ the feminine corresponding to 
Dan. Perhaps Leah chose this name for the 
same reason that Rachel called her son Dan: 
see on v. (5. Jacob had other daughters (37 35 ), 
but probably Dinah is mentioned because of 
the episode in e. 34. 

22. At last Rachel receives a son, though 
not by her human dex-ices, but by God’s grace 
and favour. 24. Joseph] i.e. may God 
add a son. ‘ Taking away ’ the reproach of 
childlessness is another meaning. 

27. Learned by experience] RY ‘divined’: 
by omens, etc. Laban does not want to lose 
Jacob. 

31-43. Jacob by a stratagem possesses him- 
self of a large portion of his uncle’s flocks. 
The natural craftiness of the patriarch comes 
out very strongly in the transaction, but Laban 
undoubtedly had already obtained Jacob’s 
services for fourteen years by mean and un- 
worthy 7 devices, and had given him no oppor- 
tunity of enriching himself, nor had ho assisted 
his daughters (31 15 > ltf ). 32. As sheep are 

usually white, and goats either black or brown, 
Jacob proposes that Laban should keep these, 
whilst the fexv speckled or spotted ones should 
fall to him as his wage. 33. Jacob stakes 
his reputation that Laban shall nox 7 er find any 
xx bile sheep or black goats in bis (Jacob’s) 
flocks. 35. Ringstraked] ‘ striped.’ 

35-42. It would appear that Laban, after 
sorting out Jacob’s speckled sheep and goats 
from his own pure ones, gave the former in 
charge of his sons to be kept at a distance from 
his oxvn, thereby hoping to prevent there being 
any more spotted ones born in his own flock, 
which ho would have to gix r e to Jacob. Jacob 
meanwhile had to remain and look after 
Laban’s flocks. But J acob had other plans for 
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met fusing his posse ssions By the deuce de- 
scribed in i\ 17 , i'i (which ho only employed 
iihcn the stiongci cuts iveie bieteliug, i 41 ), 
lie biought it ibout that Laban’s puio cues 
pioduced sptthlt 1 lambs, nhicb he claimed as 
Ins own In lddition he auanged to kitp 
these speckled kida and lambs m new ol 
L ib in s tn cs w nil the same lesult (i 40 ), thus 
gl idwally acquit mg flo* ks of Ills on n 

36 Betwixt himself and Jacob] Note that 
LAX ind feamai it m veisions lead ‘between 
them fie Jacob’s flock) and Jacob’ 

37. Poplar . . hazel . . chesnut] lather, ‘sto- 
tax,’ ‘almond,’ ‘plane ’ 

CHAPTER 31 

J vc ons Rtiintx moil Hahvn 

4-13 Jacob attubutts Ins piospenty to 
God’s faioui 14-16. Rachel and Leah 
point out that then father had no claim on 
them since Jacob h id won them bj lus sen ices, 
and Laban hid given them no shaie in the 
profits he had made thiough then husband s 
labours Tlici agiee to leave their homo 
19. The images] Hcb lei a} him Those 
weie figuics ot metal wood, 01 clai ot vai v 
ing sizes, appucntly 111 human ioim Thci 
pioliably ansu eied to the Laies and Penates ’ 
01 household gods ot the Romans, which 
wcic suppos'd to waul of) dangei fiom the 
home and to bung luck this would explain 
Rachel sicasonfoi slcalingthem Labauspcaks 
of them as ‘ my gods’ m 1 JO There is an 
intei esting lcfciemc to them m IS IS) 11 ' 1 
From Ezkil J1 RV it is cleai they weie con- 
l.ected w ith magic and sootlis i\ mg It has been 
suggested that in sonic ca~.es the tciaphim ueic 
mummied human heads pcili ips of ancestois, 
and were consulted in sonic 11 ly as an oiade 
White' er the} weie. it is not piobable that 
their possession by the Jews mtufered sen- 
ously w ith bchc t in and 11 01 ship ot God, though 
wo find then use tightly denounced as supci- 
stitious The following passages icier to the 
teraphim Jgl 7 ‘ IS i T 23 RY 2 K'Jd -* RV 
Hos 3 4 ZechlO-RV Payne Smith remaiks 
on ‘the tendency of uneducated minds, even 
when then lchgion is in the mun true, to 
acid to it some supustitions, especially in the 
way of fashioning ioi themselves some lower 
mcdiatoi ’ 

21 The nver] the Euphrates Gilead] 
Hebrew tantoiy E. of the Jordm 

24 Either good or bad] cp 34 God 
w tins Lib m to lesti 1111 Ins feelings 

27 Tabret] 10 ‘t unborn 111c ’ 30. My 
gods] sec on 1 l‘J 34. The camel's furni- 
ture] a soi t of palanquin or basket scat hound 
upon the camel 40. Frost by night] Hot 
as the days aie 111 the East, it otten becomes 
very cold w hen the sun goes dow n 42. The 
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fear of Isaac] the God whom Isaac feaicd uid 
id pi ciucd. 43 - 5 2 - Laban and Jacob cun 

elude a covenant ot incndsliip ‘The nun 
tn e is disconnected, and lull ni duplications 
and is eei tainly the lesult ot a union of scui d 
souices ’ (I) ) The main tc times aie the cue 
tion ol a gieafc stone as a nicmoual pillu h\ 
Jacob, and the collection of a heap of stones i n 
winch the covenant meal was lick! cp fi 
The caiin of stones and pill.u weie elected 1 
witnesses to Jacobs piomiso that lie 1101 let 
not lll-ticat Laban’s daugliteis, and to 111 
agieement pledging both Jacob and Lab in to 
legaid Jit Gilead as a bomnlaiy 11 Inch ncnlii 1 
must cross with hostile motives The mu i 
tive was of sptcial mtcicst in aftti times is 
the oiigmil settlement of the hoidci between 
Isiacl and Syria (repiescntcd by Jacob mil 
Laban) 

47. Jegar-sahadutha . . Galeed] We lnu 
heic the populai etymology of the mine 
G lie ul Both words in the text mem he p 
of witness’ the foimei being Aiunuc the 
1 itlei He t icw The double designation is 1 m 
to the i it tint the place is lcgaidcd is 1 
boumlin lctwcen hyna and Isiacl It 111 i 
be icmukid licic that Hebiew is but om 
hi inch ol t gic.’t family of languages spoken 
111 Itcstcm As.a between the Meclitcn i,u in 
mil the Eupluatcs, to which the gcnei d nun 
ot Semitic is applied This is usually ein nlc I 
into (1) the South Semitic, which me links 
Anbic, classical and modem mil Etlimp 
and (J) the Xoith Semitic The lulu 
again compnses tluee mam blanches 1 
(a) Assy 11 m-Baby Ionian in the East the 1 m 
guage of llie cuneitoim msciiptions , (1>) v 1 1 
male, m the noitheiu paits of Mcsojk i ni 1 
and Sym it is to this dialtct Heine '1 
styled Chaldee, that the fast name 111 tli 1 it 
belongs, and in it certain paits ot L/i t 11 1 
Daniel aie wntten Fiom Isa 3 b 11 wc j thci 
that it 11 is used as the djplom itic 1 ingu i_ 11 
the feth cent m , and it ultimately took 11 
place ol Hebrew as the language ol Pile stm 
The language oi the Jewish Targmiis is 11 1111 
of Aiamut, and so too is Synac r I In 1I1 1 I 
hi inch of the N01 th Semitic langu igc is (c ) the 
Cana untie, which tompnsts Helm 11 ml 
closely connected with it, Phoenician 01 I’m « 
Tiom this table it appears that A In him 
coming fiom the East would find in ( in 1 .n 1 
dialect leiy closely akin to that with which h 
was famili ir, and that he (or Ins elcscen 1 mis) 
adopted it In all piobability Ins 11 itne eh ill c t 
was Ai un 11c, spoken at Haian 111 Me sopnt mn 1 
Oi he nny have spoken the 1 ingu in "I 
Assym, winch, as the Ttl el Aintini tilde Is 
show, was the official language ot couimume 1 
tion between Palestine and Egypt in the 1 ith 
cent b ( 

49. Mizpah] 1 outlook place 
36 
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mss 

eat bread] in token of friendship. 55. It is 
pleasant to read of this happy ending to years 

of strife. 

CHAPTER 32 

The Approach of Esau. Jacob WRES- 
TLES WITH TnE An' OK I. 

1. The angels of God] God lmd given Jacob, 
by an angelic vision, a pledge of His watchful 
love, when he left his home (28 1 -). Now 
that he was returning to Canaan after twenty 
years, and with dangers at hand, God renews 
this assurance by another heavenly vision. 

2. God’s host] Heb. J fahanaim. It was an 

important city in Gilead. 3. The land of 
Seir] or Edom, S. of the Dead Sea, where Esau 
settled (36 8 ). 6, 7. Esau's large retinue 

alarms Jacob, since their parting had been a 
hostile one. 

9-12. Jacob’s prayer is a pattern of hu- 
mility, earnestness, and faith in God's pro- 
mises. 10. With my staff, etc.] When 
Jacob first left Canaan he was a lonely way- 
farer with no companion but his staff : now, 
blest by God, ho returns with a numerous 
family and large possessions. 

22. The ford Jabbok] i.e. ‘wrestler.’ Read, 
‘ the ford of the Jabbok,’ a stream which flows 
from the neighbourhood of Rabbath Ammon 
into the Jordan opposite Shechem. 

24-32. The writer of this passage, it can 
hardly bo doubted, was thinking of a physical 
wrestling. Like the men of his day, he had 
not reached the idea of the purely spiritual 
nature of God, and could only conceive of Him 
in a materialistic way. Practically, it is thus 
God is still thought and spoken of, as pure 
spirit is a condition of being which it is hardly 
possible for us to understand. In the nar- 
rative there is portrayed a spiritual experience 
through which Jacob passed at a critical 
moment of his life, and in which he received 
the final lesson that humbled and broke down 
his self-will, and convinced him that he could 
not snatch the blessing from God’s hand, but 
must accept it as a gift of grace. 

28. Israel] ‘ Perse verer withGod.’ ‘As the 
name was to the Hebrews the symbol or ex- 
pression of the nature, the change of name is 
significant of the moral change in the patriarch 
himself ; he is no longer Jacob the Supplanter, 
the Crafty one, the Overreachcr. but Israel the 
Perse verer with God, who is worthy also to 
prevail' : cp. Hosl2 4 . ‘The incident serves 
to explain further the name Fennel, “ Face of 
God ” ; “ for,” said Jacob, “ I have seen God 
face to face, and yet my life is preserved ” (in 
allusion to the belief that no one could “ sec 
God and live,” Ex 19 21 33 *> JgG» 132-’). 
The narrator deduces also from this incident 
the custom of not eating in animals the muscle 
corresponding to the one which was strained 
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in Jacob’s thigh ; it was treated as sacred 
through the touch of God.' See HDB. art. 
‘ Jacob ’ As a prince heist thou power] 
RV ‘ Thou hast striven.’ 29. Wherefore is 
it, etc.] i.e. Surely you must know who I am. 

CHAPTER 33 

1-16. Jacob and Esau meet peaceably. 

17-20. Jacob settles in Canaan. 

3. Bowed seven times] in token of submis- 
sion to Esau. 4. Jacob’s prayer (32 n ) is 
answered, and Esau, whatever his original 
purpose, now shows his brother only goodwill 
and affection. 10. I have seen thy face, etc.] 
i.e. I find time as favourable to me as God is, 
alluding, no doubt, to the name Peniel (32 3U ). 

11. My blessing] RY ‘my gift’ : the pre 
sent which accompanied expressions of good- 
will. So Naaman said to Elisha, ‘ I pray thee, 
take a blessing of thy servant' (2K5 16 ). 

12- 16. Jacob was unwilling to refuse Esau, 
and yet thought it most prudent to keep apart 
from his hasty brother. He therefore made 
an excuse and crossed the Jordan into Canaan. 

17. Succoth] ‘booths,’ S. of the Jabbok and 
on the E. side of Jordan. Succoth and Penuel 
arc mentioned together in Jg8. 18. To 
Shalem, a city of Shechem] RY ‘ in peace to 
the city of Shechem.’ But there is a village 
called Salim 3 ro. E. of Shechem. Here Jacob 
settled for some eight or ten years. The 
well which he dug still exists, though nearly 
choked with stones, some 1} m. from Nablous. 
It was here that Christ conversed with the 
woman of Samaria (Jn 4). 19. Pieces of 

money] Heb. Kexilah, probably bars or rings 
of silver of a certain weight. See on 23 1J , 
also Job 42 n . 20. El-elohe-Israel] i.e. El 
(God) is the God of Israel (Jacob's new name). 

CHAPTER 34 

Tiie Dishonour done to Dinah, and the 

Crafty Revenue of Simeon and Levi 

1. Went out to see the daughters of the 
land] According to Josephus there was a 
festival among the Canaanites at Shechem. 

7. Folly] The term is frequently applied 
in the moral sense as equivalent to immorality: 
see Dt 22 21 Jg 20 “ 2S I3 12 . and frequently in 
Proverbs, as 7 ~ f , A wo> Id of argument lies in 
the scriptural identification of wickedness and 
folly. The moral man is the wise man. In 
Israel] The author anticipates the national 
name. 12. Dowry and gift] The former 
was the price paid to the relatives for the 
bride, the latter the gift to the bride. 

13- 17. Simeon and Levi professed to have 
scruples in giving their sister to one who was 
of an uncircumciscd race, but they had another 
motive: by procuring the circumcision of 
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the tribe they were able to carry out their re- 
venge when the Shechcmites were suffering 
from the effects of the rite. 25. Simeon, 
Levi, and Dinah were all children of Leah. 

29. Little ones] rather, ‘household,’ ser- 
vants, etc. 28-30. The murder of the 
Shechemitos was a treacherous and cruel act. 
Jacob was deeply incensed at it, and on his 
deathbed (c. 49) denounced and cursed the 
murderers, though at the time he was chiefly 
concerned for the consequences of their con- 
duct. 30. Make me to stink] i.e. to be in 
bad odour, as we say : cp. Ex 5 21 . 

CHAPTER 35 

Jacob journeys by way of Betiiet, to 

Hebron. Death of Rachel anh of 

Isaac 

X. Jacob is commanded to go to Bethel and 
fulfil the vow he had once made there (28 - IJ . --). 

2. Strange gods] Perhaps the idols of some 
of Jacob's people who had come with him 
from Haran, such as the teraphim which 
Rachel carried off (31 10 ). Be clean, and 
change your garments] rites symbolising puri- 
fication from idolatry. 4. Earrings] worn 
superstitiously as charms, and often inscribed 
with magical formulae. The oak] It was 
here perhaps that Joshua, hundreds of years 
later, bade the Israelites put away the strange 
gods which were among them (Josh24 23 - 2 <>). 

5. They were divinely protected from any 
revenge the Shechemites may have meditated. 

7. El-beth-el] ‘ the God of Bethel,’ or 1 the 
God of the House of God.' 8. Allon-ba- 
chuth] ' oak of weeping.' Deborah and Eliezer 
(c. 24) are good examples of the honourable 
position assigned to servants in times of patri- 
archal simplicity. Deborah means ‘ bee.' 

9-13. These vv. give the origin of the names 
‘Israel ' and 'Bethel’ from the Priestly source. 
Note the absence of anthropomorphisms as 
compared with the account in 32 -- 3S . 

14. Apillar] see on 28 16 . A drink offering] 
a libation of wine in token of thankfulness. 
Under the Law meat and drink offerings accom- 
panied the burnt sacrifice. 

16. Ephrath] or Bethlehem, 4 in. S. of Jeru- 
salem : cp. 48" Mic5 2 . 18. Ben-oni] ‘son 
of my sorrow.’ Benjamin] perhaps ‘ son of 
my right hand,’ that being the fortunate side, 
and so a name of better omen. Another ren- 
dering is 1 son of days,’ i.e. of Jacob's old age. 
21. Tower of Edar] lit. ‘ tower of the flock,’ 
probably between Bethlehem and Hebron. 
Tho name is used symbolically of Jerusalem 
in Mic4 s . 22. By this crime Reuben, the 
eldest son, forfeited the birthright (49 3 > l ) like 
Simeon and Levi before him : see on 34 2f >. 

27. Jacob rejoins his father after thirty 
years’ separation. City of Arbah] Hebron : 


• 37 . 

see 23 2 . 28, 29. Isaac was buried in the 

cave at Machpelah, 49 3L . 

CHAPTER 3G 
The Generations of E3 au 

1 The amount of detail here arises from the 
fact that Edom was always counted Israel's 
brother, and of great importance in the Ids ton 
of Israel. The Horitcs(‘‘ cave-dwellers ”) were 
originally in the mountainous country of Heir 
(v. 20) ; the Hebrews under Esau entered and 
amalgamated with them. Esau married the 
Horito Aholibamah, and his son Elipliaz, the 
Horitc Timna. They then became rulers oi 
Seir to Akaba ; God gave it them as Canaan 
to Israel ’ (D.). See Dl 2 5 . 

1. Esau, who is Edom] i.e. Esau, who un- 
called Edom, and ga\o to his land his name : 
sec on 25 so. 2. The names of the wives ot 
Esau given here vary from those mentioned in 
2(j 31 28°. The difficulties have never been 
explained, and are generally attributed to two 
irreconcilable traditions. Zibeon the Hiv- 
ite] a clerical error : read ‘ Horitc.' Zibeon 
was doubtless a Horitc or dweller in Mt. Hor : 
see v. 20. It was by tho marriage mentioned 
here that Esau acquired his influence among 
the Horites, the aboriginal inhabitants of Seir : 
see on 140. 

8, 9. The fact is dwelt on that theEdomili 
nation was descended from Esau. Mount 
Seir] a chain of mountains extending from the 
Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba. Mt. Hor t- 
towards the centre of the range. Aaron w.i- 
buried there : see on Nu 20 f . 

12. Amalek] This does not mean tlnil tin 
great tribe of the Amalekites was descended 
from Edom, but that a branch became attached 
to the Edomites. 15. Dukes] RM ‘ chiefs.' 

24. The mules] ‘ the hot springs.’ Such 
springs exist near the Dead Sea, and au 
much prized by the desert wanderers for their 
medicinal qualities. 

31. This v. shows the early development of 
tho monarchy in Edom, anil also that there 
were kings in Israel in the author's lifetime. 

37. River] either the Euphrates or the 
Wady el Arish : see on 15 ,s . 

CHAPTER 37 

Jusci-n is Hatf.d by his Brethren ami 
Sold into Eoyit 

With the exception of a few passages cliielh 
in ehs. 40 and 49, the rest of the hook of 
Genesis is taken from tho Primitive source. 

The chief event with which the rest ol 
Genesis is concerned, namely, the migration ol 
Israel to Egypt, displays the working out ol 
God’s purposes declared in Gn 15. In Egypt 
the chosen race grew in peace from a tribe to 
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a nation, instead of having to encounter the 
hostility of the Canaanites as their numbers 
increased and their aspirations became known. 
In Egypt, too. they caine in contact with a 
highly civilised and law-abiding nation, and 
learnt from them much of the highest value 
for the future. 

There are many points in the history of 
Joseph which remind us of Christ, e.g. in his 
being the loved son of his father, in his being 
sent to his brethren who hated and rejected 
him, in his humiliation and glory, and in the 
benefits he conferred on those among whom 
he came to dwell. 

2. The generations of Jacob] i.e. the history 
of Jacob’s descendants, especially of Joseph. 
Their evil report] RV 1 the evil report of 
them.' The sins of Jacob's sons in chs. 134, 
37, 38 afford plain evidence of their lawless 
characters. 3. A coat of many colours] 
RM ‘ a long garment with sleeves,’ i.e. reach- 
ing to the ankles and wrists, and worn by 
persons of distinction. The ordinary coat had 
no sleeves and reached only to the knees. 

5. Joseph dreamed] The fact of the dreams 
indicates a contemplative disposition in 
Joseph : their character foreshadows his 
future pre-eminence among his brethren. 

10. Thy mother] According to 35 19 , Rachel 
was already dead : but critics assign that 
passage to a different source. 

13. Jacob was living at Hebron, but ho had 
land at Shcchem : see 33 18 > lu . 15. In the 

field] i.e. in the open country. 17. Dothan] 
12 m. IT. of Shechom. It was on the caravan 
route between Syria and Egypt. This explains 
the passing of the merchants. 

21 f. The narrative in this chapter appears 
to be drawn from two sources which give 
somewhat varying accounts of the way in 
which Joseph was rescued and sold without 
any attempt to harmonise them. In one it 
is Judah who defends him and Ishmaelites 
who buy him ; in the other it is Reuben and 
Midianites. 

24. A pit] These pits or, rather, cisterns 
are generally dry except in the rainy season. 
They are much smaller at top than bottom, 
that they may be the more easily closed. Some 
are 80 to 100 ft. deep : cp. Jer38 (i . 

25. Spicery, balm, and myrrh] fragrant 
gums from various trees, used in Egypt for 
making incense, and for embalming. 

28. Twenty pieces of silver] ‘ The price, in 
later times, of a male slave from five to twenty 
years old, the medium price being thirty shekels 
of silver or £4 ’ (Edersheim). 29. Reuben 
had evidently been absent during this trans- 
action. 34. Sackcloth] a coarse material 
made of goats’ hair, and worn next the skin 
in token of the affliction of the soul. 

33. The grave] the Heb. 1 Sheol ' means 


the place of departed souls. 36. Sold him] 
Syrian slaves were highly valued by Hie 
Egyptians. Potiphar] probably moans ' the 
gift of Ra,’ the sun-god of the Egyptians. 

Captain of the guard] i.e. of the bodyguard 
who protected Pharaoh’s person and executed 
criminals : but some render 1 chief of the 
butchers.’ 

CHAPTER 38 
Tiie History of Judah 

The sins recorded in this chapter testify 
eloquently to the great need the world had of 
the Greatest of the descendants of Judah, who 
came to teach the virtue of purity and the 
sanctity of family life. The honesty and 
truthfulness of the historian are shown in his 
not concealing the dark spots in the history 
of Judah, whose descendants attained to such 
greatness. The direct purpose of the narrative 
is to show the ancestry of David, who was 
descended from Pharez the son of Judah by 
Tamar: see Ruth 4 16 Mt 1 3 . 

1. Adullamite] Adullam was in the lowland 
of Judah. SW. of Jerusalem. 8. The law 
in Dt 25 j- 10 , respecting the duty of a surviving 
brother to marry his deceased brother’s widow 
in order to continue the race, will fully explain 
the circumstances here detailed. To inculcate 
observance of this law was probably the aim 
of the historian. Had Judah given Shelah to 
Tamar, as he admitted he should have done 
according to ancient custom, the events re- 
corded here would not have happened : see 
also Mt22 23f . 13. Timnath] on the Philis- 

tine border of Judah. 14. An open place] 
RY 1 the gate of Enaim,’ near Adullam. 

15. Harlot] RM Heb. Kedeshah, ‘that is, a 
woman dedicated to impure heathen worship : 
see Dt23 1T Hos4 14 .’ The surrender of their 
chastity as the greatest sacrifice women could 
make was common in heathen worship. At 
Corinth in St. Paul’s day it is known that this 
shocking practice formed part of the ritual at 
the temples dedicated to Aphrodite. 

18. Bracelets] rather, 1 cord ’ by which the 
seal was suspended round the neck. 

26. The reason of Tamar’s action may be 
found in the strong desire for the perpetuation 
of the family, so often observed in the sacred 
narrative. 

27-30. This incident testifies to the import- 
ance and privileges attached to the firstborn. 

Pharez] ‘breach.’ Zarah] perhaps 1 scar- 
let,’ but uncertain. 

CHAPTER 39 

Joseph in the House of Potiphar 

5. Overseer] rather, ‘ house-steward.’ 

6. Potiphar left everything under Joseph’s 
control except his own food. There may be 
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here an allusion to the strict caste laws of 
Egypt : cp. 43 32 46 3J . 

7 . Joseph was yet hut a youth, when tempta- 
tions are strongest, and he was far removed 
from all the restraining influences of home. 
But He who was ‘the fear of Isaac’ (.'11 * 2 ) 
was ‘the fear of Joseph’ also, and his resolute 
resistance to temptation teaches that the 
prospect of earthly advantage or pleasure 
should never for a moment close our ears to 
the voice of conscience. 

A papyrus has been found called 1 The Tale 
of Two Brothers,’ which gives in Egyptian 
form some incidents similar to this narrative. 

8 . Wotteth] BY 1 knoweth.’ 9 . And sin 
against God] Other passages (e.g. 40 8 4 1 lc 31 > 32 
42 is o0 m, 20 ) show that Joseph ‘made the 
consciousness of God’s presence and inter- 
vention ill his affairs, a vital principle of his 
actions, the law of his life ’ : cp. Neh5 13 . 

20 . It is probable from the lightness of 
Joseph’s punishment that Potiphar was not 
altogether convinced of his steward’s guilt. 

CHAPTER 40 

Joseph interprets the Dreams of 
Pharaoh’s Officers 

1 . Butler] rather, ‘ cupbearer," a high court 
official: cp. Neh 1 11 a 1 . Baker] rather, 
‘ cook.’ It is conjectured that these officials 
were accused of plotting to poison Pharaoh. 

8 . No professional interpreter was avail- 
able : see on 41 s . Do not interpretations, 
etc.] i.e. It may be that God who sent the 
dreams will give me the interpretation of 
them. 9-1 1 . Grape juice mixed with water 
is used as a refreshing drink in the East. 
Among the inscriptions on the temple of Edfu 
is one in which the king is seen with a cup in 
his hand, and underneath are the words , 1 They 
press grapes into the water and the king 
drinks.’ 16 . White baskets] rather, ’ baskets 
of white bread.’ 17 . Bakemeats] i.e. con- 
fectionery. 19 . Hang thee on a tree] rather, 
1 impale thee on a stake ' after being beheaded. 
Hanging as a form of punishment is not re- 
ferred to, except in the hook of Esther, the 
scene of which is laid in Persia. The birds 
shall eat, etc.] The Egyptians held that after 
a stay of 3000 years in the unseen world, the 
soul re-entered its former body, and com- 
menced a fresh existence on the earth. They 
therefore took the greatest pains <0 preserve 
the bodies of the dead : see on 60*. For a 
body to be devoured by the birds, as Joseph 
foretold, would be regarded as a terrible 
doom. 

CHAPTER 41 

' The Dreams op Pharaoh and the 
Advancement op Joseph 

I. Pharaoh] It is believed that a dynasty 


of Asiatic (perhaps Bedouin) conquerors, 
known as the Hyksds or Shepherd kings, 
were now in power iu Egypt. Thuir rule 
lasted for 300 years, until 1700 or 1600 n.<>„ 
when a native Nubian dynasty from Thebes 
expelled the invaders. The court was at 
Zoan on the eastern frontier of Egypt. The 
elevation of Joseph to an almost royal posi- 
tion, and the welcome extended to his kinsmen, 
were natural at the hands of a dynasty who 
were Asiatic like himself, but very improbable 
had a native dynasty who hated foreigner 
been in power : see on Ex 1 8 . 

1 . The river] Hob. Year , i.e. the Nile. 
As is generally known, the fertility of Egy pt 
depends entirely upon the amount of water 
which overflows the banks when the Nile is at 
its highest. Without that river the land would 
be a desert, the rainfall being extremely slight 

In recent years great improvements have 
been made for maintaining the water at a 
normal height always. Large ‘ barrages ' or 
dams havo been erected at Assouan, by the 
island of Philce, for this purpose. The art i 
fieial irrigation of Egypt is alluded to in 
Dtll 10 , where see note. 

2 , 3 . The seven well favoured kine] coming 
up out of the Nile signified an abundant ovei - 
flow for seven years and consequent plenty 
for Egypt, but the ill favoured ones the revert 0 . 

Meadow] RV ‘reed grass’ which grows by 
the Nile. 5 . Seven ears . . upon one stalk J 
This many-eared wheat is still grown in Egy pi . 
Specimens have been found in mummy cases 
of very early periods. 6 . The east wind] 
the parching SE. wind from the deserl ; see 
on Exit) 21 . 

8 . Magicians] RM ‘ sacred scribes.’ They 
were the literary caste of Egypt, writing tile 
hieroglyphics, or sacred writings, and learnt d 
in the interpretation of dreams and astrology. 
They attended at the Court of the Pharaohs, 
and their duty was ‘to guide every act of the 
king’s life, and to interpret the will of tin 
gods as shown in visions, omens, or signs in 
the heavens. They did not affect to speak by 
direct inspiration in giving their interpreta- 
tions, but confined themselves to consulting 
the holy books and to performing magical 
rites ' (Geikie). See on Ex 7 u . 

14 . He shaved himself ] so as to be 
ceremonially clean in Pharaoh’s presence, a 
distinctively Egyptian trait. ‘The Heinous 
regarded their beard with peculisir pride, 
cultivated it with care, touched it at supplica- 
tions, often swore by it, and deemed ns 
mutilation an extreme ignominy : hence, iu 
mourning, they shaved their beards and liair ' 
(Kalisch). The Egyptians, on the other hand, 
never allowed the hair to grow unless they 
were in mourning, or prisoners, or belonged 
to the poorer classes. To be shaved was 
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,C©garded as essential to ceremonial purity, as 
well as to cleanliness: see on Ex8 10 . The 
, great beards and head-dresses with which 
Egyptian kings are represented on the monu- 
ments are artificial. There is an ancient 
Egyptian wig in the British Museum, and the 
strap by which the beard was hold on the chin 
may be observed on the monuments. 

16. Render, ‘ It is not I hut God who will 
answer what will profit Pharaoh.’ 

25. The dream of Pharaoh in one] i.e. both 
dreams have the same significance. The nar- 
rative here is a staking fulfilment of the 
words in 39 2 , ‘ The Lord was with Joseph.’ 

34. Joseph’s suggestion was that a fifth 
part of the corn crop should be required of 
the people for the next seven years to be 
stored up by the government ; this would 
keep a quantity in the country which would 
otherwise have been sold to other lands. The 
corn tax was already an important part of 
Egyptian revenue, and its increase in years 
of such abundant plenty would lie no hardship. 

38. Pharaoh felt that Joseph's wisdom had 
a divine source. 40. Pharaoh makes Joseph 
his grand vizier or prime minister, only reserv- 
ing to himself the supreme authority. 

42. Ring . . vestures . . chain] ‘ The specu- 
lative mind of the Oriental in\ ests everything 
with a symbolical significance ’ (Kalisch). The 
ring was Pharaoh’s signet or seal, showing 
that Joseph was invested with full power as 
to edicts and commands. The king and the 
priestly order only wore the finest linen 
vestures. The chain round the neck from 
which the scarabseus, or beetle, the emblem 
of immortality, was suspended, was also a 
mark of rank. 43. They cried] i.e. the 
grooms who ran before the chariot, as is done 
to the present day in Egypt. Bow the knee] 
Abrek, the word used here, is still the cry to 
the camel to kneel. 44. The exaltation of 
Joseph, who was a Hebrew, is less remarkable 
if the Pharaohs of this period were themselves 
of Asiatic descent. See on v. 1. 

45. Zaphnaph-paaneah] meaning, perhaps, 

‘ God, the Living One, has spoken.’ It is a 
word of Egyptian origin, but not found earlier 
than the 9th cent. B.C. Asenath] 1 One 
belonging to the goddess Neitli, the Egyptian 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom.’ Poti-pherah] 
‘One given by Ra the sun-god.’ On] or 
Heliopolis, ‘city of the sun.’ was 7 m. 
NE. of Cairo. It was the centre of the sun 
(Ra) worship. A great granite obelisk of tho 
twelfth dynasty is all that remains standing of 
the temple of the sun, but a similar monolith 
known as ‘ Cleopatra’s needle ’ was brought 
from Alexandria to London in 1878, and 
erected on the Thames embankment. It had 
originally been one of the obelisks at Helio- 
polis. It is held that these obelisks were the 


symbol of Ra, the fertilising sun-god. In 
Jer43 13 On is called Beth-shemesh, ‘house of 
the sun.’ 

This marriage, no doubt, exalted Joseph in 
the eves of the Egyptians, but there is 
abundant evidence that he did not forsake tho 
faith of his fathers on account of these 
new tics. 

46. Thirty years old] he was seventeen when 
sold into Egypt (37-). 51,52. Manasseh] 

‘causing to forget.’ Ephraim] ‘fruitful.’ 

The first name suggests that Joseph felt in 
his present prosperity compensation for his 
early trials. 54. Seven years of dearth] 
A similar visitation took place between the 
years 10G4-1071 a.d., and this also was caused 
through the failure of the Nile. There is a 
record on the monuments of a great famine 
in Egypt 3000 B.c. In Canaan such a scarcity 
would be duo to insufficient rainfall. 

56. Over all the face of the earth] an 
expression for tho countries near Egypt, such 
as Arabia, Palestine, and parts of Africa. 
And Joseph opened all the storehouses] Dr. 
Brugsch has discovered a tomb at El-Kab 
with an inscription which very possibly refers 
to this famine. Its occupant seems to have 
been one of the distributors of com during 
the famine years. The following extract 
refers to it : ‘I collected the harvest, for I 
was a friend of the harvest god. I was watch- 
ful at the time of sowing, and now when a 
famine came lasting many years I issued com 
to the city to each hungry person.’ 

CHAPTER 42 

Tub First Visit of Joseph’s Brethren 
to Egypt 

1. When Jacob saw] The caravans which 
travelled from Egypt to Syria would bring 
the news to Hebron. 3. Dr. Thomson, in 
‘ The Land and the Book,’ says he has often 
met large parties with their donkeys going 
from Palestine to Egypt in time of drought for 
food. Jacob’s sons no doubt took servants 
with them and many asses. 

8. Joseph, now a middle-aged man, was 
dressed as an Egy ptian, and spoke in Egyptian 
through an interpreter (v. 23). His brethren, 
on the other hand, would not have changed in 
appearance. 9. Ye are spies] Egypt was 
always liable to attack from Asia, and fortresses 
were built along that frontier to repel inva- 
sion. By suggesting that they were foreigners 
who were spydng out the nakedness of the land, 
i.e. how far it was open to attack from hos- 
tile nations, Joseph had an opportunity of 
enquiring about his family. We may believe 
also that, though well-intentioned towards his 
brethren, he sought to bring their sin home to 
them. 11. We are all one man’s sons . . thy 
41 
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servants are no spies] This was a strong argu- 
ment. No father would have risked the lives 
of all his children at once on such dangerous 
work as that of spies. 13. Is not] i.e. is 
not alive, meaning Joseph. 14. Joseph 
perseveres in this charge in order to have a 
pretext for getting Benjamin to Egypt. He 
hoped too, perhaps, that his father would 
follow when his fas ourite son had left him. 

15. By the life of Pharaoh] a common 
Egyptian oath: cp. ‘As I live saith the Lord,’ 
also 2K2 4 . 18. I fear God] ‘and so will not 

punish on mere suspicion ’ (D.). 

2i. Conscience arouses in the brethren the 
fear that the day of reckoning, so long delayed, 
has come at last. 

27. The inn] This would be no more than 
a mere shelter or camping place. Even now, 
when journeying in out-of-the-way parts in 
the East, travellers take their own food and 
bedding with them. 36. All these things 
are against me] So Jacob thought : but Provi- 
dence was working out a merciful provision 
for the welfare of himself and his family. 

CHAPTER 43 

The Second Visit to Egypt 

11. Balm] or ‘ balsam,’ with healing proper- 
ties. Honey] This was grape-honey, a syrup 
made of grapes and diluted with water for a 
drink. It is still exported from Hebron to 
Egypt. Syria is famous for its pistachio nuts 
and almonds which do not grow in Egypt. 

12. Double money] (1) to repay that put 
in the sack, and (2) to purchase fresh stores. 

18. Again the guilty conscience which 
dreads every fresh event. 30. Bowels] 
regarded as the seat of the affections by the 
Hebrews : cp. 2 Cor 6 ls . 

32. The distinctions observed here were due 
to the existence of various castes among the 
Egyptians. As with the Hindoos, it was un- 
heard of for a man of one caste to eat from 
the vessels used by another. 

34. He x put messes] ‘ Mess ’ is derived from 
Lat. missum , 1 sent ’ : so a dish of meat sent. To 
do this is an Eastern mark of honour : 2 S 11 8 . 
Sometimes the host personally puts a particu- 
larly' choice morsel into the guest’s mouth. 
Joseph’s love for Benjamin is thus markedly 
shown. 

CHAPTER 44 

The Final Test of Joseph’s Bketjikkx 

2. Put my cup . . in the sack’s mouth of the 
youngest] Joseph evidently did this as an 
excuse for keeping Benjamin with him. Per- 
haps, too. it was a tost of the brethren whether 
they would act as cruelly in deserting their 
youngest brother as they had dealt with him- 
self. However, they came nobly out of the 

AO 


trial, and a complete reconciliation took 
place. 

5. Whereby indeed he divineth] Divination 
by means of bowls of water was 1 cry prevalent 
among the ancients. They' appear to have 
had a superstitious fancy that if one gazed 
long into a cup, he would see future events 
reflected in its contents. Bowls have been 
found in Babylon, inscribed on the inner sur- 
face with magical words and exorcisms against 
evil spirits. In the method of divination 
called hydromancy ‘water was poured into 
a glass or other vessel and pieces of gold, 
silver, or precious stones might he thrown in ; 
then observations were made of the results, 
of the figures, etc., which appeared, with the 
expectation of learning the future or the un- 
known by this moans ’ (D.). At the storming 
of Seringapatam, during the Indian mutiny, 
the notorious Tippoo Sail) is said to have con- 
sulted the divining cup just prior to his death 
in battle. 

18-34. Nothing could be more affecting 
and generous than Judah’s words, especially 
if the brethren believed that Benjamin had 
stolen the cup. and yet refused to accuse him, 
and took the blame on themselves. 

CHAPTER 45 

Joseph makes Himself known to nis 
Brethren. Pharaoh invites Jacoh 
and his Family to settle in Egypt 

5-7. Joseph declares that the events of the 
past all witnessed to the providential care 
of God. 6. Earing] i.e. ploughing, cognate 
with Lat. urn, ‘ I plough.’ The word is now 
obsolete. 8. A father to Pharaoh] a title 
of honour and respect : cp. Isa22 21 . 

10. The land of Goshen] This was a fertile 
district of N. Egypt, lying to the E. of the 
Nile between Zagazig and Tel-el Kebir. ID 
m. NE. of Cairo. The railway from Alex- 
andria to Suez now runs through it. There 
have been discovered in this neighbourhood 
the remains of a town, called on its monuments 
Gesem. The land of Goshen was probably 
the same as the ‘Held of Zoan ’ (Ps78'-’) ami 
the ‘land of Ranteses’ (47 11 ). 18,19. The 

district of Goshen was well suited to the 
pastoral habits of the Hebrews. There is a 
papyrus of the time of the Pharaoh Merenptah, 
some centuries later than the present events, 
which refers to permission given to some tribes 
of nomad Asiatics (Shasu) to ‘ pass the fortress 
Etham in the land of Succoth near the town 
Pithom to pasture their cattle in that territory 
All these places were in the land of Goshen. 

19. Wagons] Those depicted on the monu- 
ments had two wheels and were drawn by 
oxen. 20. Regard not your stuff] Do not 
trouble to bring all your belongings with you. 
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- 24. See that ye fall not out by the way] 
Joseph perhaps feared that his brothers might 
reproach one another for their treatment of 
him, and so quarrels might arise. 

CHAPTER 46 

The Descent of Jacob into Egypt 
The Genealogical Table oe the 
Israelites 

1-4. On reaching Beersheba, the southern 
boundary of the Promised Land, Jacob offers 
sacrifices to God. In return God assures him 
of His continued favour and of the fulfilment 
of the promises made to Abraham. 4. Put 
his hand upon thine eyes] i.c. close them in 
death. 5. Little ones] rather, ‘household 
servants and their families.’ 

6-27. This passage is from the Priestly 
source, and shows its characteristic fondness for 
genealogies. 27. Threescore and ten] This 
number included Jacob and Joseph and his 
two sons. See on Ex 1 5 as to the total number 
of those that went down to Egypt. 

28-34. Joseph was anxious to settle his 
people in Goshen both because the land was 
rich in pasture and because their calling was 
distasteful to the Egyptians. 

34. Every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians] The reasons for this dislike 
are disputed. 1 Hcrdmen are represented on 
the monuments as uncouth and ill clad. They 
led a rough, unsettled life in the marshes, and 
seem to have been regarded as pariahs by the 
scrupulously clean Egyptians ’ (D.). 

CHAPTER 47 

JOSEPn PRESENTS HIS BRETHREN AND 1IIS 

Father to Pharaoh. He makes ex- 
tensive Changes in the Land Tenure 
op Egypt 

6. Rulers over my cattle] The superintend- 
ence of the royal flocks and herds would be a 
position of importance. 9. Few and evil, 
etc.] Abraham was 175 years and Isaac 180 
years old at then - death. Jacob, therefore, re- 
garded his years as comparatively few. The 
‘ evil ’ times in his life are not difficult to trace. 

IX. Land of Rameses] or Raamses. Evi- 
dently identical with the ‘ land of Goshen ’ 
(vv. 4 and 6). The name here is probably an- 
ticipatory of the time of the great Ramoses, 
who made his court at Zoan : sec on Ex 1 n . 

14-25. From being owners of the land the 
people became tenants of the crown. They 
remained on the land, paying onc-fiflh of the 
produce for state requirements, and retaining 
four-fifths for their own use. In such a fertile 
land as Egypt these conditions must be regarded 
as much more favourable than in some Eastern 
states in the present day, such as Turkey and 


Persia, where the peasants have to hand over 
from a half to three-fourths of the produce of 
the land to the government. See Dillmann, 
and on v. 25. 

16, 17. When Joseph took the people’s 
cattle which they wore unable to support in 
the dried-up Nile valley, he probably removed 
them to Goshen (cp. v. 6) until the famine was 
ended. 18. The second year] not of the 
famine, but the year after they had given up 
their cattle. 21. It is now generally held that 
the v. snould be rendered (with the LXX, 
Vulgate, and Samaritan texts), ‘As for the 
people, he made bondmen of them from one 
end,’ etc. (RM). The people became the 
tenants of the crown : see on vv. 14-25. 

22. The priests were already provided for 
by the state ; it was therefore unnecessary for 
them to sell their land. It is said that in later 
times the king, the soldiers, and the priests 
each owned one-third of the land. 

23. ‘ The peculiar system of Egyptian land 
tenure, which is here attributed to Joseph, is 
so far in accordance with the evidence of the 
monuments that whereas in the Old Empire 
the nobility and governors of the nomes 
(district) possessed large landed estates, in the 
Xew Empire (which followed the expulsion of 
the Hyksos), the old aristocracy has made way 
for royal officials, and the landed property has 
passed out of the hands of the old families 
into the possession of the crown and the great 
temples ’ (D.). 

25. The people were satisfied with Joseph’s 
stipulations. They would be much better off 
when holding their land direct from the state 
under definite conditions, than when suffering 
from the exactions of small feudal rulers, who 
were a groat infliction in Egypt. 

29. Put . . thy hand, etc.] see on 24 

31. Bowed himself upon the bed’s head] 
perhaps better, ‘ worshipped, leaning on the 
top of his staff,’ as in Heb 11 21 . The Hebrew 
words for ‘ bed ’ and ‘ staff ’ are very like each 
other. 

CHAPTER 48 

Jacob Blesses Manasseh and Ephraim, 
TnE Sons op Joseph 

He adopts them as his own sons with privi- 
leges equal to the others, thus making them 
heads of distinct tribes. By so doing he gives 
to Joseph, the eldest son of Rachel, whom he 
probably regarded as his true wife, the position 
of firstborn with a double portion of his in- 
heritance. From the time of Moses we find 
Ephraim and Manasseh giving their names to 
tribes (Nul), which received territory on the 
conquest of Canaan. 

3. Luz] or Bethel: see on 28 19 . 6. Any 

other children of Joseph would be reckoned 
as belonging to the tribes of Ephraim or 
43 
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Manasseli. 7 . By me] RM * to my sorrow.' 
The mention of Rachel here may be only a fond 
reminiscence called forth by the presence of 
her grandchildren. But the v. would bo 
perhaps more appropriately placed after 49 31 , 
where Jacob is speaking of the burial of his 
ancestors and of Leah. 

13 , 14 . Joseph had so arranged his sons 
that Manasseli, as the first-born, would receive 
his father's right hand in the act of blessing ; 
but Jacob. • guiding his hands wittingly ’ as 
taught by God, transferred that honour to 
the younger Ephraim, thus prophetically 
declaring the future superiority of that tribe : 
sec v. It). Owing to its preeminence the 
northern kingdom of Israel was often called 
Ephraim by the prophets, e.g. Isall Ezk37. 

22 . Portion] RM ‘mountain slope’ (Heb. 
nheehem). The reference is to Shechem in the 
mountainous territory of Ephraim. Jacob 
gives Shechem to Joseph as his advantage 
over the others. The acquiring of Shechem by 
Jacob by force of arms represents a different 
tradition to that mentioned in rhs. 33. 34. 

CHAPTER 49 

Jacob Bi.i:<si> his Twelve Sons 

It is generally considered that in its present 
form, this c. gives us indeed the last utterances 
of the dying patriarch respecting the future of 
his sous, but with additions and developments 
of a later date. As it stands we have not the 
broken utterances of a dying man, but an 
elaborate piece of work full of word-plays and 
metaphors (sec on vv. 8 . 13. 1(1), and of those 
parallelisms in the vv. which are the chief 
feature of Hebrew poetry (ep. vv. 11, 15, it!, 
25). It is in fact a poem, in which the fortunes 
of the tribes, which are impersonated by tlicir 
ancestors, are delineated as they were at one 
special period, viz. after the Conquest of 
Canaan, when their territories had been finally 
settled, and their political importance or weak- 
ness had become recognised. Judah and, 
perhaps. Joseph are alluded to as ruling tribes 
(vv. 10. 20). iSfo reference is made to the 
times of the exodus or the captivity, but 
only to the beginnings of the monarchy ; and 
it was probably during this period that the 
original Blessing was developed in its present 
poetical form. This conclusion is strengthened 
when we find the word ‘ Israel ’ used of the 
nation, not of the person, and also that facts 
happening after the Conquest of Canaan are 
alluded to as past events : cp. vv. 14,1 5. It is 
also significant that many definite political and 
geographical details arc given, in a way which 
is inconsistent with the general character of 
the predictions of the Hebrew prophets on 
such matters. With the Blessing of Jacob 
should he compared that of Moses in Dt33 
and notes there. 


49. 10 

1 . Which shall befall you] what will bo the 
fortunes of the tribes descended from you. 

In the last days] RV ‘in I lie latter days,’ 
i.e. in the future. 

3 , 4 . The prediction concerning Reuben. 
Reuben was Jacob's eldest son, but the tribe 
never attained to any distinguished position. 
It was situated on the E. side of Jordan, and 
exposed to many attacks from the peoples 
surrounding them. ‘Even so early as under 
the Judges the tribe showed itself indifferent 
to the national struggles (Jg 5 15 *■), and it con- 
tinued to isolate itself more and more until in 
the period of the early monarchy it had prac- 
tically disappeared as part of Israel' (D.) 
See Dt.'i:) 1 ’. 3 . Excellency] rather, ‘pn- 

eminence.’ 4 . Unstable] rather, ‘umc- 
straiued,’ descriptive of ungoverned passion 
Reuben’s sin is mentioned in 35 --. Excel] 
rather. ‘ have the preeminence.' 

5 - 7 . The prediction respecting Simeon 
and Levi. Simeon and Levi were both sons 
of Leah ; but they also were brethren in 
the cruelty of their attack on the Shechcmites 
(34 -'). The scattered state of both these 
tribes in their after history is well known. 
When the territories were assigned in the 
days of Joshua, Simeon only had some 
cities within the possessions of Judah : see 
Josh 19 ^ The Levites as priests had forty- 
eight towns given them throughout the country, 
but had no inheritance of land, Josh21 1 - 10 : 
cp.also the picture in Jgl7~19 of the wander- 
ing Levites. 5 . Instruments of cruelty, etc.] 
better , 1 their swords are weapons of violence.’ 

6 . Secret] RV 1 council,’ referring to the 
treachery of c. 34. They slew a man] see 
3423 . 20 , They digged down a wall] RV 
• they houghed an ox,’ by cutting the sinew 
of the thigh: perhaps a reference to the 
Sheehemites’ cattle which they raided (34 - h ). 
maiming iii their destructiveness those which 
they' could not carry off. 

8 - 12 . Judah now receives the chief lilessimi 
which his older brothers Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi had forfeited. He is assured of flu 
headship of the tribes and a fruitful territory. 

8 . The name Judah (‘ praise ’) suggests the 
honour in which the tribe would be held. 
Thy hand, etc.] The tribe of Judah took a 
leading part in the conquest of Canaan and 
was first to secure their territory : cp. on 
Nu 2 h In tho time of David they bold the 
headship of Israel. 9 . The tribe is com- 
pared for its bravery to a lion. The figure <>1 
a lion on a pole became the standard of Judah, 
and our Lord Himself is called 1 the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah’ (Revo-’) owing to Ills 
descent from David. 10 . A lawgiver] 1? V 
‘ the ruler’s staff.’ From between his feet] 
This most probably refers to the custom of 
planting the sceptre or staff of a prince or 
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chieftain in the ground between his feet as 

.ho sat. 

• This verse lias always been regarded by 
both Jews and Christians as a remarkable 
prophecy of the coming of the Messiah. The 
Versions generally read Shelvh instead of 
Shiloh , and the words until Shiloh come (AV) 
should then be, ‘ till he come whose it is ’ 
(RM). The Jewish Targuins paraphrase thus: 
‘until the time when the King Messiah comes 
to whom it bebngeth.’ Un the rendering 
given above, the whole verse foretells that 
Judah would retain authority until the advent 
of the rightful ruler, the Messiah, to whom 
all peoples would gather. And, broadly speak- 
ing, it may be said that the last traces of 
Jewish legislative power (as vested in the 
Sanhedrim) did not disappear until the coming 
of Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem, 
from which time His kingdom was set up 
among men. Gathering of the people] RV 
1 obedience of the peoples.' Note the world- 
wide rule implied. ii, 12. These verses 
dwell on the fertility of the laud of Judah. 
There were famous vineyards at Hebron and 
Engedi, as well as pasture lands about Tekoa 
and Carmel. 

13. Zebulun shall dwell] The blessing is 
connected with the word Zebulun, 1 dwelling.’ 
The land of this tribe was between Asher 
and Naphtali. It may ha\ 0 touched the coast- 
land of Phoenicia represented hero by Sidon. 
So in Dld.'i 1J it is said that Zebulun should 
‘suck of the abundance of the sea,' profiting 
by maritime traffic : cp. Ezk 27 . 

14, 15. Issachar occupied part of Galilee 
and the fertile plain of Jezreel. Between 
two burdens] RV ‘ between the sheepfolds ’ : 
as at Jg 5 10 , which see. ‘The bright side of 
the saying is that Issachar will become a 
robust and hardy race (a strong ass) and 
receive a pleasant country inviting to repose. 
The dark side is that through his tendency 
to gain and comfort he will rather submit to 
the yoke of foreign sway than risk his people 
and possessions by warlike efforts (a servant 
unto tribute)' (Delitzsch). A number of Cana- 
anite towns maintained themselves independent 
and powerful in this tribe. 

16. Again a play on the name of the iribo, 
for Dan means ‘judge.’ Though small in 
territory it should retain its tribal independ- 
ence and self-government : cp. Dt 33 - 2 . 

17. Dan shall be a serpent] or, 1 May Dan 
be,’ etc., a wish for the tribe’s success in war: 
cp. the conquest of Laish, Jgl8 27 . The 
territory of Dan lay between Ephraim and 
Simeon. The Danitcs were hard pressed by 
the Philistines, and part of the tribe emigrated 
to Laish in the N. of the Holy Land, and 
called it Dan. An adder in the path, that 
bitefh the horse heels] ‘ What the poet por- 


trays is not as in the case of Judah an open 
contest decided by superior strength, but the 
insidious efforts of the weaker against the 
stronger ’ (D.). 

18. The connexion of this verse with the 
preceding is uncertain. Kalisch says, ‘ the poet, 
identifying himself with the oppressed and 
embarrassed tribe, utters in its name, with 
mingled reliance and resignation, the fervent 
prayer “ In hope of Thy help, 0 Lord.” ’ 

19. The name Gad is here connected with 
a Hebrew word meaning a troop or marauding 
band. The Gadites were settled E. of Jordan, 
in flie land of Gilead. They were much op- 
pressed by the Ammonites whom Jephthah 
conquered : see JglO and 11 : cp. Dt 38 2f) . 

20. The tribe of Asher settled along the 
productive land on the coast between Mt. 
Carmel and Lebanon. Shall be fat] Asher 
was famous for its produce of olive oil: see 
on Dt 33 2i . 

21. A more probable rendering of this v., 
supported by LXX, is ‘ Naphtali is a spreading 
terebinth producing beautiful branches.’ The 
tribe was settled in a fertile district between 
Lebanon and the Sea of Galilee: cp. Dt 33 23 . 

22-26. The blessing of Joseph. The 
branches are Ephraim and Manasseh. 

23. The archers] perhaps Canaanite and 
Arab peoples bordering on these tribes. 

24. From thence, etc.] or, ‘ By the name 
of the Shepherd, the Stone of Israel.’ The 
name 'Rock' is often given to God in OT.: cp. 
Moses' Song, Dt 32 bi 3 , 3 i, lm d Pss 89 94 95 . 

25. Blessings of heaven] Earthly prosperity 
of all kinds, rain and sunshine from heaven, 
springs from the earth, fruitfulness both of 
man and beast. 26. The blessing of Moses 
011 the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, D 1 33 13 , 
may be studied in connexion with this difficult 
v. Render with RM, ‘ The blessings of thy 
father have prevailed above (exceed) the 
blessings of the ancient mountains, the desirable 
things of the everlasting hills.’ ‘ The meaning 
is that the blessings comprised things higher 
than merely the admirable products of the 
lovely mountain country (Ephraim, Gilead, 
Baslian), i.e. doubtless power, respect, honour, 
and political consequence, and, above all, the 
promises. In bestowing these on Joseph, 
Jacob makes him his father’s successor, and 
names him A ii:/r among his brethren, one 
separated and consecrated, a prince ’ (D.). 

27. Benjamin was a very warlike tribe. 
Saul, the first king of Israel, was a Benjamite; 
and so was that other Saul who ‘fought a 
good fight ’ under his great Captain, 2 Tim 4 7 . 

33, He . . was gathered unto his people] his 
shade joined those of his forefathers in the 
other world. The expression may be held to 
embody a rudimentary hope of immortality : 
see on 25 s . 
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The Burial of Jacob, and Death of Joseph 
2. For the importance attached by the 
Egyptians to the preservation of the corpse 
see on 40 l9 . The process, which was so 
thorough that mummies of Joseph's time may 
be seen in our museums in a state of good 
preservation, was briefly as follows. The 
brain and intestines were removed, and the 
stomach cleansed and filled with spices (em- 
balmed). The body was then steeped in a 
mixture of salt and soda (called nation), for 
forty or more days, to preserve it from decay. 
Xext. it was bound up in strips of linen 
smeared with a sort of gum ; and finally it was 
placed in a wooden case, shaped like the human 
body, and deposited in a sepulchral chamber. 

4. When the days of his mourning were 
past] It could not have been that cause which 
prevented Joseph from going personally to 
Pharaoh. ‘More probably it was not usual 
to take steps in a matter which personally 
concerned the minister, without the mediation 
of other exalted personages ’ (D.). 

IO. Threshingfloor of Atad] unknown. 
Beyond Jordan] i.e. E. of Jordan, implying 
that the writer is in Canaan: see on Dtl 1 . 


11. Abel-mizraim] ‘the meadow of Egypl.’ 
‘ The name may bo historically explained 
owing to the long period of Egyptian domina- 
tion in Palestine in pre-Mosaie times, as «c 
learn from the Tel-cl Arnarua letters, but 
the narrator connects the name with Ebcl, 
“■ mourning " ’ (D.). 

19. Am I in the place of God ?] i.e. to judge 
or to punish. 

20. The selling of Joseph by his brethren 
had been a sinful action, but through his 
coming to Egypt God had brought about a 
great blessing to many’. So He often brings 
good out of evil, though evil is not to be done 
in order that good may come. Joseph himself 
here sums up the great lesson of his career, so 
far at least as his brethren arc concerned. 

23. Were brought up upon] ltV ‘wore born 
upon.’ Joseph took the newborn children on 
his lap and so recognised them as his de- 
scendants: see 30 3 . 

25. Cp. Hebll- 2 , ‘By faith Joseph when 
ho died made mention of the departure of the 
children of Israel, and gave commandment 
concerning his bones.’ Joseph’s instructions 
were carried out at the time of the exodus 
(Ex 13 19 ) and his body was buried at Shechem : 
see Josh 24 3 -. 
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1. Title and Contents. The second book 
of the Pentateuch is designated in Hebrew, 
from its opening words, Elleh She moth, 
‘ These are the names,’ or simply Shemoth, 
‘ The names.’ Exodus is the Latin form of the 
title prefixed to the book by the Greek trans- 
lators of the OT. It means ‘ exit ' or ‘ de- 
parture,' and refers to the main event which 
the book records, viz. the departure of the 
Israelites from the land of Egypt. 

The book of Exodus continues the narra- 
tive of Genesis and carries it down to the 
erection of the Tabernacle at Sinai, in the 
first month of the second year of the departure 
from Egypt. It is mainly historical, but 
contains important legislative matter. It falls 
naturally into three great divisions: Part 1. 
Israel in Egypt : their Oppression and De- 
liverance, chs, 1-15* 1 . In this section the 
events leading up to the deliverance of the 
Israelites by the band of Moses are described. 
Part 2 '. The March from the Red Sea to 
Mount Sinai, chs. is-’--i8' ; . Part 3. Israel 


at Sinai, chs. 19-40. This last section 
really extends from Ex 19 to Nu 10 10 . and 
covers in all a oeriod of eleven months. 
During this time the people were encamped 
in the vicinity of Mt. Sinai, and were engage d 
in receiving that Law, both of morals and 
ceremonies, which was the basis of the co\o- 
nant between them and Jehovah, and I lie 
foundation of their distinctive national and 
religious life. 

2. Origin and Composition. The question 
as to the authorship of the Pentateuch is dis- 
cussed in a separate article. Hero it will 
sullice to say a few words as to the confirmation 
gi\ en to the history and legislation contained 
in Exodus from other sources. 

With regard to the historical part of the 
book, while it cannot be said that the residence 
of the Israelites in Egypt and their departure 
from it arc directly confirmed by the records 
of profane history and the monuments, what 
we know from the latter as to the history and 
condition of Egypt in early times at least 
4G 
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leaves room for the biblical account and har- 
monises with it. (a) The Pharaoh of the 
Oppression is usually supposed to have been 
Humeses II, and the Pharaoh of the exodus 
his son and successor Merenptah, who began 
to reign about the year 1300 n.C'. Reckoning 
back 430 years, the extent of the sojourn in 
Egypt, we reach a time when Egypt was ruled 
by an alien dynasty, called the ‘ Hyksos ’ or 
Shepherd kings. These were of Asiatic origin, 
and would bo naturally inclined to favour the 
Hebrews. There can be little doubt that the 
Pharaoh to whom Joseph was Prime Minister 
was one of these Hyksos kings. A famine is 
recorded to have occurred during the reign of 
one of the last of this dynasty, Apepi, who 
may have been the Pharaoh of Joseph. But 
the Hyksos wore expelled by a native Egyptian 
dynasty who would look with disfavour on 
everything Asiatic. This revolution, with the 
consequent change of treatment alfordcd to 
the Hebrew settlers in Egypt, agrees with 
what is said at the beginning of the book of 
Exodus that ‘ there arose up a new king over 
Egypt, which knew not Joseph.’ See I s and 
note in the commentary there, (b) Again we 
read that the Israelites built for Pharaoh store 
cities, Pithom and Raamses. The former has 
been discovered at Tel elMaskhuta,andisfound 
to have been a store city built by Ramoses II 
and dedicated to Turn, the god of the setting 
sun. The site of Raamses has not been dis- 
covered, but the city is mentioned in the Egypt- 
ian texts as having been built byRamesesII(see 
on 1 u ). (c) Egyptian history is silent on the 

plagues and the incidents accompanying the 
exodus, but that is not surprising when we take 
into account the little that we know of the 
history of Egypt, and the improbability that the 
monuments would be employed to perpetuate 
the memory of such untoward events. The 
biblical account, however, is full of local colour. 
The plagues are just such as might well occur 
in Egypt, being for the most part aggravations 
of evils natural to the climate of Egypt, and 
owing much of their force to the fact that 
they strike at the superstitions of the Egyp- 
tians. (d) The route of the exodus and the 
various halting-places are not fully identified, 
but so far nothing has been discovered that 
cannot be harmonised with the biblical account. 
The discovery that the Red Sea at one time 
extended much further north than it does at 
present, removes much of the difficulty for- 
merly attaching to the account of its crossing. 
So far, then, the biblical account has been 
confirmed instead of contradicted by modern 
discovery. It is not unreasonable to expect 
that, as discovery proceeds, further con- 
firmation will be obtained and obscurities 
removed. For the present wo have every 
season to believe that in the main the story 
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of the origin of the Israelitish nation is 
trustworthy. 

As regards the legislation contained in 
Exodus, it is generally admitted that at least 
the Ten Commandments, the Book of the 
Covenant (chs. 20-23 ), and the laws in c. 34, 
may well go back to the time of Moses. To 
what extent the laws he promulgated were 
modified and expanded in later times, we may 
never be able precisely to determine; but the 
investigations of most recent times seem to 
point to the possibility of ascribing more, 
instead of less, of the legislation of Israel to 
Moses than was formerly allowed. It has 
been usual, o.g. fo argue that the legislation of 
the Pentateuch is too advanced to have origin- 
ated at such an early period as the exodus. 
But the force of this argument is considerably 
weakened when it is found that the legislation 
of Israel, both moral and ceremonial, has 
many points of contact with that of the earlier, 
civilisations of Babylonia and Egypt. It has 
come to light in recent times that Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian influences extended over 
Canaan and the Sinaitic peninsula before the 
time of the exodns, and that Babylonia and 
Egypt had much to do with each other at a 
very early date. Consequently, laws and 
practices, which were supposed to have first 
come into existence at a comparatively late 
period in the history of Israel may really have 
been introduced much earlier. See on Hu 13 21 . 

The question of the originality of the 
legislation of Moses has quite recently come 
prominently to the front as a result of inves- 
tigations and discoveries made in connexion 
with the earlier religions of Egypt and 
Babylonia. It is an undeniable fact that many 
of the laws and rites of the Pentateuch bear 
a resemblance to what we find among these 
other nations of antiquity. The Babylonians, 
o.g. observed laws of ‘clean and unclean’; 
they kept the seventh day rest; they knew of 
peace offerings, heave offerings, and sacrifices 
for sin . The Egyptians practised circumcision 
and offered incense; the description of the 
tabernacle is full of allusions to Egyptian 
customs; the strict rules for the purifying of 
priests, the ephod of the high priest, tl.e 
pomegranate decoration of the hem of Ins 
robe, his breastplate and his mitre, had all 
their counterpart among the Egyptians. The 
newly discovered Code of Hammurabi displays 
many features similar to the legislation of 
Moses: see art. ‘Laws of Hammurabi.’ Of 
course resemblance does not prove derivation; 
but even should it have to be admitted that 
many elements in the moral and ceremonial 
law of the Israelites were taken from other 
civilisations, this need occasion neither surprise 
nor dismay. God is not the God of the. 
Hebrews only; ‘ He has made of one blood 
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all nations of men to dwell on all tlio face of His nature and will to be communicated to 
the earth,’ and it is not strange that the the people. We cannot read the book witli- 
Gentiles who have not the (Mosaic) Law, out being impressed with the writer’s courir- 
should • do by nature the things contained in tion that (iod, while exalted far above the 
the Law’ (Ro 2 u ). What is distinctive in the comprehension of His creatures, who are able 
Mosaic legislation is the new spirit which it to see, not His face, but only His ‘back parts’ 
exhibits. It is emphatically ethical; and it (33 - J ), does not dwell remote from the world, 
lifts morality to a higher plane, in accordance but is everywhere present and active in nature 
with its fundamental conception of a spiritual and in history. This sense of the personal 
and holy God, who enters into a covenant re- agency of God is expressed frequently in a 
lationship with His people on a moral basis, very bold and anthropomorphic way, somewhat 
The aim of the Mosaic legislation was ‘not startling to us with our more abstract and 
so much to create a new system as to give a spiritual conception of the divine nature and 
new significance to that which had already the method of its operations ; sec e.g. 4 - 1 
long existed among Semitic races, and to lay 14-*. 25 24 10 . u . In their more fervid utfer- 
the foundation of a higher symbolism leading anccs, OT. writers in general do not hesitate 
to a more spiritual worship.’ The glory of to transfer human conditions, actions, and 
the Mosaic law, and its indefeasible claim to passions lo the Divine Being, though the ex- 
divine inspiration, reside in the fact that it tent to which they do so diminishes with the 
took existing customs and ceremonies and in- course of time. The frequency with which 
fused into them a new spirit, elevating, puri- this form of thought appears in Exodus is 
fying, and transforming them. an eloquent testimony to the intensity oi 

3 . Religious Value. It is well nigh impos- religious feeling that pervades the book. To 
sible to overestimate the religious value of the us, whose conception of God tends always to 
book of Exodus. Nowhere else save in the be more and more abstract and attenuated, 
Christian re\ elation is there to bo found so this insistence on the truth of the nearness of 
sublime a conception of the nature of God, or God and His active interference in the world 
a loftier and purer idea of morality as springing of human affairs is not the least necessary and 
out of man’s relationship to Him. I 11 the OT. valuable lesson conveyed by the book of 
itself Exodus holds a fundamental position. Exodus. 

It depicts the early civic and religious develop- Another characteristic and fundamental idea 
ment of a people destined to occupy a unique of the book is that Israel is the chosen people 
place among the nations, and to exert upon the of Jehovah. It is nowhere asserted Hint 
world the very greatest spiritual influence. In Jehovah is the God of the Hebrews only, 
this book we see the beginning of the fulfil- He rules over the land of Egypt, and He is 
ment of the promise made to Abraham, the the Creator and Lord of nature. All the 
original ancestor of the Hebrew people, ‘ in thy earth is His (ID 5 ). But He has chosen Israel 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be to be ‘ a peculiar treasure ’ unto Him above all 
blessed.’ The events which it records in con- people (sec on 19 s-6 ), and He enters into a 
nexion with the birth of the nation, and its covenant with them on the basis of the moral 
deliverance from bondage, stamped themselves law (24 s " 8 ). This idea of the election, or 
indelibly on the memory and imagination of selection, of Israel runs all through the OT.. 
succeeding generations, and are frequently and even passes over to the Christian Church 
employed by prophets and psalm-writers, to under the ‘ new covenant ’ (see on 19 6 ). It i~. 
enforce lessons of duty and faithfulness, trust essentially an election, not to privilege, but to 
and hope, warning and encouragement : see duty. Israel is chosen, enlightened, instructed, 
e.g. Hos 2 15 12*13 4 Am 2 10 Mic () 3 > 4 Ps 78 121 - disciplined, in order to communicate to the 
81 8f - 105 23f - IOC 114 13G. Much of the sub- world the knowledge of God and prepare the 
sequent teaching of the OT. is Imt the inter- way for the perfect revelation of His grace 111 
pretatiou and enforcement of the spiritual and Christ. It is a noble idea, that of a thcocruev , 
moral truths communicated to Israel at the a 1 kingdom of God,’ a people who are each 
time of the exodus. and all ‘priests’ unto God (19°). Hence 

The great underlying idea of the book is the duty of personal holiness and national 
that of revelation. God is everywhere repre- righteousness ; hence the minute ceremonial 
sented as in t he act of self-manifestation. lie system, with its detailed prescriptions rcganl- 
manifests His power over nature, in Egypt, ing the tabernacle, its furniture, the priesthood, 
at the Red Sea, and at Mt. Sinai. Tn every sacrifice, etc., all emphasising the lesson Hint 
event His hand is discernible. ‘He made God is holy and must be served and worshipped 
known His ways unto Moses, His acts unto the by a holy people. 

children of Israel.’ He constantly speaks to The book of Exodus has been in all ages a 
Moses, giving to His servant His counsel in source whence both Jews and Christians hare 
times of emergency, and the knowledge of drawn lessons of encouragement and warning, 
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applicable to the individual soul no less than everything ; while in the record of God’s 
to the Church of God. The bondage in Egypt, gracious dealings with Israel they have read 
the deliverance, and the experiences of Israel their own experience of the power and grace 
in the wilderness, have very naturally been of the Covenant God whose name is still 
regarded as types of man’s deliverance from ‘ The Loud, the Lord, a God full of compas- 
the bondage of sin and error, and of God’s sion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous 
grace and providence in guiding, defending, in mercy and truth ; keeping mercy for thou- 
and supplying the wants of His people all sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
through the pilgrimage of life. In Israel men sin: and that will by no means clear the 
have seen themselves, their need of rodemp- guilty,’ and whose promise to those who trust 
tion, their sin and weakness, their continual in Him is still, ‘ My presence shall go with 
dependence on God, and their proneness to thee, and I will give thee rest’ (Ex 346.7 RV 
forget and mistrust Him to whom they owe 33 14 ). 

PART 1 

(Chs. 1-15 21 ) Israel in Egypt : their Oppression and Deliverance - 

CHAPTER 1 considered the fact that this Merenptah has left 

_ monuments in which he records that he has 

Oppression op the Israelites invaded Palestine and destroyed the Israelites, 

5. Seventy souls] Jacob himself is included who are represented as living there at his 
in the number : cp. Gn 4G 8 - 7 . Of the seventy, time. Accordingly the oppression and exodus 
sixty-eight were males. If to the direct de- of the Israelites are by some placed much 
scendants of Jacob we add the wives of his earlier than the time of Rameses and Meren- 
sons and grandsons, and the husbands of his ptah, as early as the 1 5th cent. b.c. 
daughters and grand-daughters, and all their 11. Treasure cities] store cities, situated on 
servants with their families, it appears that the frontier, and serving both as strongholds 
the total number of those who entered Egypt for defence against invasion and as military 
was very considerable, several hundreds if not depots of provisions and arms. Pithom] i.e. 
thousands. This fact, as well as the acknow- the 'Abode of the Setting Sun,’ has been identi- 
ledged prolificness of the Hebrew nation, fled with Tcl-el Maskhuta, between Kassassin 
serves to account for their rapid increase in and Isma'iliyeh. The walls of this ancient 
Egypt. At the time of the exodus they must city are found to have been constructed of 
have numbered about three millions : see on bricks made of Kile mud and chopped straw. 
12 37 . 7. Observe the number of words de- Raamses] or Rameses, has not yet been identi- 

noting increase. The land is the land of lied, but is supposed to have been situated at 

Goshen in the Delta of the Nile. the modern Tel-el Kebir. It was in existence 

8. This verse marks the turn of the tide in at the time of Joseph, as appears from Gn47U, 
the fortunes of Israel. Hitherto they have so that it was probably repaired or enlarged 
been tolerated and honoured ; now they are at a later date. 12. The more they multi- 
feared and oppressed. The change of treat- plied] The whole history of the exodus and 
raent is here said to be connected with a change sojourn in the wilderness is designed to show 
in the government of Egypt. As mentioned that nothing can destroy the people of Israel, 
in the Introduction, Egypt for several hundred or thwart the divine purpose with regard to 
years was ruled by an alien dynasty, called them. 14. Service in the field] This refers 
the Hyksfls, or Shepherd kings. These were to the construction of irrigation canals and 
Asiatics, and would therefore naturally tolerate embankments, as well as to the making of 
the Hebrew race with whom they may have bricks for building. With what rigour the 
had affinity. But the Hyksfls were at length system of forced labour was employed maybe 
expelled, and a native dynasty once more oc- judged from the fact recorded by Herodotus 
cupied the throne of Egypt. It is usually that 120,000 workmen lost their lives in the 
supposed that this new dynasty is meant by construction of a canal connecting the Nile and 
the new king . . which knew not Joseph. One the Red Sea in the time of Pharaoh Necho. 
of the most famous kings of the nineteenth In modern times Mohammed Ali’s canal from 
dynasty was Rameses II (about 1340 b.c:.). the Nile to Alexandria cost 20,000 lives. 

He was a great architect, and many monuments 15-22. Failing to weaken or diminish the 
remain to attest his greatness, such as the Israelites by such severe labour, the Egyptian 
temples at Luxor, Abydos, etc. Ho is gen- king has recourse to a more direct method, 
erally held to be the Pharaoh of the Oppres- that of infanticide. He orders the slaughter of 
sion, and his son and successor (Merenptah or all the Hebrew male children at birth. This 
Mineptah) the Pharaoh of the exodus : see also fails, Pharaoh’s own daughter becoming 
on 14 ss . Against this, however, is to be one of the links in the chain of deliverance. 
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With Pharaoh’s edict may be compared that 
of Herod ordering the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents of Bethlehem (Mt2 1,! ). 

15 . The names of only two of the mid- 
wives have been preserved. These two were 
probably connected with the royal palace. 
16 . StoolsJ iiV ' birthstool.’ 

19 . There was, no doubt, some truth in 
what the midwives said, though their womanly 
instincts led them to evade the unnatural com- 
mand of the king. 21 . Made them houses] 
i.e. blessed them with marriage and many 
descendants : cp. Ruth 4 11 2 S 7 1 K 1 1 3<s . 

CHAPTER 2 

Birth and Early Life of Moses 

1 . The names of the father and mother of 
Moses were Amramand Jochebed respectively 
(see 6 -°). Two children were horn to them 
before Moses. The oldest was a daughter 
called Miriam (i.e. Mary), who was a young 
woman at the time when Moses was born (see 
v. 8 ) ; and the second was a son. Aaron, who 
was born three years before Moses (see 7") and 
presumably before Pharaoh’s exterminating 
edict : cp. Nu2G 5y . 

2 . Hid him three months] This defiance of 

the king’s edict is called an act of faith in 
Heb ll 23 . 3 . Ark of bulrushes] a chest made 

of the stalks of the papyrus reed which grew 
at the side of the Nile and in marshy places. 
The stalks and leaves of papyrus were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of various arti- 
cles, such as boats (Isa 18 -), sails, mats, ropes, 
and paper. This last, which gels its name 
from the papyrus, was made of thin strips 
of the inner bark pasted together, and com- 
pressed. The slime used as a watertight coat- 
ing for the ark was bitumen, imported into 
Egypt from Mesopotamia and the vicinity of 
the Dead Sea ; it was employed as mortar in 
building and as a preservative in the process 
of embalming. 5 . Daughter of Pharaoh] Jo- 
sephus calls her Thermutis. but Eusebius 
calls her Merris. The Nile was regarded as a 
sacred river, and bathing in its waters was part 
of a religious ceremony : cp. 7 15 . 10 . The 

mother kept the child probably till he was 
weaned, which would be two or perhaps three 
years. He was then adopted by Pharaoh’s 
daughter and would receive the education of 
an Egyptian prince. St. Stephen says that 
‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and was mighty in words and in 
deeds.’ Josephus says that Moses became 
general of the Egyptian army and defeated 
the Ethiopians, also that Pharaoh’s daughter, 
having no child of her own, intended to make 
him her father’s successor. The name Moses, 
which she gave him, is an Egyptian, not a He- 
brew word, and means 1 child ’ or ‘ son.’ It 

SO 


appears in names like Rameses, Thotlimes, 
etc. It is only therefore by a play upon words 
that it is connected with the Hebrew word 
imt-huh, • to draw out.’ 

11 . In those days] According to Ac7 23 
Moses was at this time ‘full forty years old.’ 
This incident shows that the patriotism of 
Moses had not been destroyed by his Egyptian 
upbringing, also that he was by nature pos- 
sessed of an impatient and ardent spirit which 
required the long discipline of the sojourn in 
Midian to school him into that strength and for- 
bearance necessary in a leader of men : see on 
3 u . At the same time, it is made clear that his 
countrymen were not yet ready for emancipa- 
tion. 15 . Land of Midian] The south-eastern 
part of the peninsula of Sinai. There is reason 
to believe, however, that the home, or head- 
quarters, of the Midianites, who were probably 
a nomadic tribe, lay outside the peninsula 
on the E. side of the Gulf of Akaba : sec 
G 11 37 25 and on Nu 22 *. 16 . The priest or 
prince of Midian. I 11 early times, before tlic 
multiplication of ritual necessitated a separate 
religions order, the head or chief of the elan 
performed priestly functions : see on 11 )--’. 
He is called Reuel in v. 18 and Jethro in 
c. 18, while in Jg4 u , and perhaps also in Nu 
10 *•, he is called Hobab. On this apparent 
confusion see the note there. 17 . In the Ens) 
wells are of great importance, and frequcnl 
disputes arise over rights of watering: see 
e.g. G 11 2(5 2 °- 22 . 21 . Moses stayed in Midian 

forty years (cp. 7"), so that his life falls into 
three equal portions. The first forty years he 
spent in Egypt (Ac 7 23 ), the second forty in 
Midian. and the last forty in the wilderness (cp. 
Dt 34"). It maybe observed, however, that 
in Scripture forty is frequently used as a round 
number. Here the forty years signify a gene- 
ration : so that Moses simply waited in Midian 
till a new set of people arose in Egypt : si e 
e.g. G 11 7 4 Ex 2418 34 23 Nul3 23 14 33 1817*" 
lKl9 b . With the preparatory sojourn of 
Moses in Midian may be compared that of 
the Baptist in the wilderness (Lkl b0 ) and of 
St. Paul in Arabia (Gal 1 '"). Zipporah] sci- 
on Nu 12 L 22 . Gershom] The name is de- 
rived either from the Heb. gtr, 1 a sojourner.’ 
and sham , ‘ there,’ or from the verb t/tintih . ' to 
expel.’ In either case it shows that the 
heart of Moses was with his countrymen 111 
Egypt. Another son, Eliezer, is mentioned 111 
18 ‘ : ep. 1 Ch23 10 - 17 . 

23 . The king of Egypt] see on 1 s . 

24 . His covenant] see Gnl2“ 10 13 17 1-11 
2(5 3 > 1 28 13-I£i . When it is said here, as else- 
where, that God remembered TIis covenant, it 
is not implied that He had previously forgotten 
it, but that the opportunity had now come of 
fulfilling His merciful purpose. 25 . Had 
respect unto] RY ‘took knowledge of.' 
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( CHAPTER 3 

The Call of Moses and ms Commission 
to be the Deliverer of Israel 

1. Horeb] The names Horeb and Sinai seem 
to be synonymous, though it has been suggested 
that Horeb is the name given to the entire 
mountain range, while Sinai denotes the par- 
ticular mountain where the Law was given. 
Assuming that the Pentateuch is composed of 
different documents, it is better to believe 
that Horeb is the name used by one set of 
writers and Sinai by another. Horeb is here 
called the mountain of God by anticipation. 
The reason of the appellation follows in c. 19. 
At the same time, it is not improbable that 
there was a sanctuary on Mt. Sinai from 
earliest times, connected with the worship of 
the Babylonian moon-god Sin. 

2. Angel of the LORD] i.e. of Jehovah (see 

on v. 13). In v. 4 it is Jehovah Himself who 
speaks ; in 23 2 ( t 21 * 22 divine attributes are 
ascribed to the 1 angel of the Lord,’ God’s 
‘name ’ is in him (see on 3 13 ), and his voice is 
identified with that of God. It would there- 
fore appear that the Angel of Jehovah is not 
a created angel but Jehovah Himself in the 
act of self-manifestation : see on ‘ my pre- 
sence ’ in 33 1 1 . On the other hand, there are 
passages like 32 ai where the angel seems to 
be distinguished from Jehovah, the explana- 
tion being probably that the more manifesta- 
tion of God gives rise to a distinction between 
what He is in Himself, and what He is in His 
special appearance. In this distinction between 
God in Himself and God in self-manifestation, 
we may see an adumbration of the Incarn- 
ation of God in Christ. By many, the Angel 
of the Lord is identified with the Second 
Person of the Trinity. It is to be observed 
that on this occasion Moses saw no human 
form : cp. Dt4 15 . In a flame of fire] Fire is 
a frequent emblem of God in the Scriptures 
on account of its illuminating, purifying, and 
destructive properties, and appears as the 
accompaniment and indication of His pre- 
sence : see 13 21 19 ls 24 17 Dt4 21 Ps97 3 Ezkl 4 
Ac 2 s , etc. On this occasion the bush, though 
enveloped in flame, was not consumed. This 
may be symbolical of the graciousness of God 
who spares the unworthy and restrains the 
fierceness of His anger while He communi- 
cates with them : see on 24 9-11 . 5 - Every 

place where God manifests Himself is holy. 
To take off the shoes is an ancient as well as 
modern way of expressing reverence in the 
East. The Mohammedan takes off his shoes 
when he enters the mosque. The action sym- 
bolises the removal of the defilement caused 
by sin or contact with the world on entering 
the presence of Him with whom ‘ evil cannot 
dwell.’ 


6 . The patriarchs arc mentioned to show that 
it is no new or unknown God who speaks, but 
One who made a eo\onant with the fathers of 
the nation and who still remembers it. These 
words are cited by our Lord as a proof that 
God’s people continue to live after death : cp. 
Mk^ 20 . 2 '. Moses hid his face] cp. the act 
of Elijah, 1 K 1 9 u , and see on 1 9 2 33 13 Rever- 
ence is not only due to God, but is the first con- 
dition of recoiling divine truth. God mani- 
fests Himself to the lowly. 8. Flowing 
with milk and honey] A proverbial expression 
indicating fertility and abundance. On the 
tribes inhabiting Canaan see on Gn 10 Nu 34 MG, 

ii. With the hesitation of Moses compare 
that of Jeremiah, Jerl 4 " 3 . Forty years be- 
fore Moses was more self-confident (cp. Ac 7 2S ). 
In the long sojourn in Midian he learned to 
mistrust himself, and was on that account all 
the more fitted to be the instrument of Him 
whoso ‘ strength is made perfect in weakness.' 
Moses here puts forward four excuses, each of 
which is in turn overborne. He pleads ( 1 ) 
that he is personally unfit (vv. 11 , 12 ), ( 2 ) 
that the Israelites will not know who sent 
him (vv. 13-22), (3) that they will not believe 
that Jehovah has sent him (4 1 ' 8 ), and (4) that 
he does not possess the gift of persuasive 
eloquence (4 1 ®- 1 "). 12 . I will be with thee] 

The guarantee of fitness and success : cp. 
our Lord’s promise, Mt28 20 . A token] The 
token was still in the future: cp. IS 2 s4 
2 K 1 9 29 Isa 7 u . Experience corroborates the 
ventures of faith. For the fulfilment of this 
sign see c. 19. 

13 . What is his name ?] The name of God 
is His revealed character : see 23 21 34 6-7 . 
Here God reveals Himself by the name 
Jehovah. As already explained (Gn2 4 ) the 
word ‘Jehovah ’ is the result of a combination 
of the consonants of the original name (the 
consonants alone are written in ancient 
Hebrew) and the vowels of its substitute 
‘ Adonai.’ Most scholars believe that the 
original form of the name was ‘ Jahve ’ or 
‘Yahve.’ Now this resembles in form the 
third person singular masculine imperfect of 
a Hebrew verb, and is here connected with 
the verb hawa or haya, ‘to be.’ God calls 
Himself ‘Ehyeh,’ i.e. I am. When He is 
named by others, He is ‘Jahve,’ i.e. He is. 
The name denotes the absolute self-existence 
of God. Ho alone truly exists : cp. Dt4 35 
Isa45 6 Rcvl 4 . Some scholars, however, 
prefer to take the word as a future, ‘ I will 
be,’ in which case the name expresses rather 
tho faithfulness of God, the assurance that He 
will be with His people as their helper and 
deliverer. Others, again, take the word to be the 
causative form of the verb, in which case it will 
mean, ‘ He who causes to be,’ ‘ the Creator ’ : 
see RM and on 6 3 . 15 . My memorial] i.e. my 
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name, the designation by which I will be 
remembered. 

16. Elders of Israel] The heads or repre- 
sentatives of the tribes and families. It 
appears from this that e\cn in Egypt the 
Israelites had some kind of organisation. In 
the Pentateuch, when the people of Israel are 
addressed, it is frequently the ‘elders’ who 
are meant. They are the usual medium of 
communication between Moses and the people, 
and act as the representatives of the latter : 
see e.g. 17 5 ID" Dt'27 1 dl 1 '-®*. 

i8. God of the Hebrews] To the Israelites 
God is ‘ Jehovah, the God of your fathers ’ (y. 
1 u), a designation which would appeal to their 
hearts as it reminded them of God's covenant 
with their forefathers and His faithfulness 
to it. See on v. C. But to Pharaoh He is 
simply 1 the God of the Hebrews.’ 

Three days’ journey into the wilderness] i.e. 
most probably to Horcb, the ‘wilderness’ 
being a general term for the region lying 
between Egypt and Palestine. There was no 
intention to deceive Pharaoh in this request. 
Had Pharaoh been willing to grant the people 
entire release this would have been asked at 
first. But God. knowing that Pharaoh was 
not willing to let them go, enjoined Moses to 
make only this moderate request, so as to 
emphasise the obstinacy of the king. 

ig. No, not by a mighty hand] This means 
either ‘ in spite of the fact that I will lay My 
hand heavily upon him ’ ; or better, with a 
slight change of reading, as LXX has it, ‘ un- 
less I lay My hand heavily upon him.' 

22. Shall borrow] RV ‘ shall ask.’ The 
word is the common Hebrew verb meaning 
‘to ask,’ as used e.g. in Jgj- J 1K3 11 2 K '2 10 
Psl22 0 , where there is no idea of asking 
under a promise of giving back what is 
received. Spoil] The same word is ren- 
dered ‘recover’ in 1 S30'- 2 , which suggests 
that if there was any ‘ borrowing ’ it was on 
the part of the Egyptians, who had been 
taking the labour of the Israelites without 
any recompense. For the fulfilment, see c. 

1235 . 30 . 

CHAPTER 4 

Signs Attesting the Commission of 
Moses. His Return to Egypt 

Moses still hesitates, and now objects that 
the people will not believe him when he tells 
them that Jehovah has sent him. He is 
granted the power of working three signs by 
way of substantiating his commission. 

2. A rod] probably his shepherd’s staff. 

3. Fled from before it] A graphic trait, 
showing that the change was real, and that 
Moses was not prepared for it. 4. By the 
tail] Snake charmers usually take snakes 
by the neck to prevent them biting. It is 


much more dangerous to seize them by the 
tail. 'When Moses did so with impunity Ins 
own faith would be strengthened as well as 
that of the people : cp. our Lord’s promise. 
Mklti 18 . 6. Leprous as snow] i.e. as white 
as snow. Leprosy was common in Egjpt. 
The form here meant is that, in which the 
skin becomes glossy, white, and callous. Tin- 
is the worst form of leprosy and was regarded 
as incurable. This incident, taken together 
with the fact that the white leprosy was most 
common among the Israelites, may have given 
rihe to the tradition, related by the Egyptian 
priest and historian Manetho, and quoted h\ 
Josephus, that Moses was a leper, and that 
the Israelites were expelled from Eg^pt lie- 
cause they were afflicted with the same di-ea-e. 

9. The river] the Nile. This sign is similar 
to the first of the plagues (see 7 3°), with the 
difference that here only part of the water 1- 
changed on being poured out on the dry land. 

10. Moses now pleads his want of eloquent c. 
Jewish tradition says that he had an actual 
impediment in his speech, being unable to 
pronounce the labials. His words here, how - 
ever, do not necessarily imply any positive 
defect of this kind. He wishes to be excused, 
and ingus that a more eloquent man than lie 
is required to persuade the king of Egypt In 
release Israel, and the Israelites also to trust 
themselves to the guidance of Jehovah. For 
this he is rebuked, but not excused. Aaron 
is given to him as spokesman. 12. Cp 
Jerl>3 Lk21 l4 iH. 13,14. This request 1- 
equi valent to a refusal to go. Moses sav-. 
‘send some one else, but not me.’ Acuud- 
ingly ‘ the anger of Jehovah was kindled 
against him.’ His punishment takes the foini 
of diminished privilege. Aaron henceforth 
shares in his distinction. The Levite] Tin- 
means not merely the ‘descendant of Levi 
but ‘ the priest,’ as the tribe of Levi was al U-t - 
wards consecrated to the service of the sanctu- 
ary. The title is here used by anticipation 

16. Cp. 7 1 . Instead of God] Betau-i 
Aaron would receive God’s message at 1 In 
mouth of Moses. 17. Signs] RV ‘ the sign- ' 
i.e. the appointed signs. 

18-26. Moses takes leave of Jethro and 
returns with his wife and children to Egvpi. 

19. Cp. Mt2 19 . 20. His sons] Onlv one 

has been previously mentioned, but a second 
had been born in Midian : see 2 

21. I will harden his heart] God propn-c- 
to harden Pharaoh’s heart, in order to haw 
the opportunity of displaying His power in 
the deliverance of His people, and exhibiting 
His character to the Egyptians. Some take 
the expression as due to the Eastern and 
fatalistic way of regarding all that happens 
in the world os the result of the direct inter- 
vention of God. On this interpretation it i- 
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simply synonymous with ‘ Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened’ (7 22 ), and ‘Pharaoh hardened his 
heart ' (8 1S ). Where we speak vaguely of the 
operation of moral and physical laws and of 
seoondary causes, the Oriental frankly says 
that ‘God did this.’ He says ‘kismet’ : ‘it 
was fated to be’ : see on v. 24. We prefer 
to say that the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart 
was due to his own obstinacy in refusing to 
yield to the warnings he received ; the Eastern 
moralist means the same when he says that 
God hardened his heart. The inevitable result 
is regarded as the divine purpose. It happens 
in accordance with laws which God Himself 
has ordained. ‘He will not ’ leads inevitably 
to ‘he cannot': cp. Ro 1 - h . It should be 
observed that this, however, is not equivalent 
to a denial of moral responsibility. It is a 
man's own fault if he allow himself to be 
entangled in this chain of inevitable con- 
sequences. He is, therefore, responsible for 
the ultimate hardening of his heart through 
repeated acts of wilful transgression : see on 
10 3 . 22 . Israel is my son, ecr« my firstborn] 

This expresses God's choice of Israel as His 
peculiar people : cp. Dtl4b 2 Hosll 1 Jer31 !l . 
and see on ID 5 . The term ‘ firstborn ’ indi- 
cates the high honour conferred upon Israel, 
and at the same time contains a hint of the 
ultimate inclusion of the Gentiles also in 
the covenant. 23 . For the fulfilment of 
this warning see 1 H -**. 30 . 

24 . In the inn] RY ‘lodging-place,’ not 
necessarily a building. Sought to kill him] 
This probably means no more than that Moses 
was struck with some grievous sickness and 
was in danger of death. It is another 
example of the Eastern way of attributing 
whatever happens to the direct interposition 
of God, referred to in the note on v. 21. It 
would appear from this mysterious incident 
that Moses had neglected to circumcise his 
youngest son, on account perhaps of the 
mother’s objection to the rite. Circumcision 
was not peculiar to the Israelites, but they 
alone circumcised infants. What Zipporah 
objected to, therefore, may not have been the 
rite itself, but its performance at such an early 
age. But now seeing the danger her husband 
was in. and recognising that, his sickness was 
the chastisement of disobedience, she over- 
came her reluctance and performed the cere- 
mony herself, with the result that Moses' life 
was spared (v. 26). The incident is designed 
to show the importance of circumcision as the 
sign of the covenant between God and His 
people and the sin and danger of neglecting it. 

25 . A sharp stone] Even in later times than 
this flint knives were employed in circumcision, 
being regarded as purer than knives of metal : 
see Josh 5 2 , whore ‘sharp knives' should be 
‘ knives of flint,’ os in RV. Flint knives were 


used by the Egyptians in opening bodies for 
embalming. They are said to be carried by 
the Bedouin of the Syrian desert at the 
present day. A bloody husband art thou to 
me] RY • a bridegroom of blood.’ As the Jews 
to this day call a circumcised child a ‘ bride- 
groom of the circumcision ’ it is possible that 
Zipporah's exclamation was addressed to the 
child. It is usually, however, understood as 
addressed to Moses, whom his wife reproaches 
as being the cause of bloodshed. 26 . He 
let him go] i.e. God let Moses go, removed 
his sickness and allowed him to recover. It 
was probably at this time that Moses sent his 
wife and children back to the house of his 
fatlicr-in-law. They rejoined him at Sinai 
after ihe exodus from Egypt : see 18 2 > 5 . 

27 . The mount of God] Horeb or Sinai : 
see on 3 l . The two brothers had not met for 
forty year's previous to this. 

CHAPTERS 5-11 

T 111 : Contest with Pharaoh 

CHAPTER 5 

Increase of the Oppression 

1 . Pharaoh] probably P. Merenptah. See 
on 1 s . His court may have been at Zoan or 
Tanis during the events that ensued : cp. 
Ps78 12 > 43 . The Lord God of Israel] Heb. 
‘Jehovah the God of Israel’ : see on 3 13 - 18 . 
Similarly in the next v. Pharaoh says, • Who 
is J chovah ? . . I know not Jehovah.’ Jehovah 
not being known and worshipped in Egypt, 
Pharaoh does not acknowledge His right to 
command him. 3 . See on 3 18 . 4 . Let 

the people] i.e. hinder them, as in Isa 43 18 
Rol 13 2 Th 2 ", 6 . The taskmasters are 

the Egyptian officials, and the officers (lit. 

‘ scribes ’) are the Hebrew clerks under them 
whose duty it was to keep an account of the 
bricks made : see v. 14. 7 . Straw to make 

brick] The bricks were made of Nile mud to 
which chopped straw' was added to give it con- 
sistency. They were sometimes stamped with 
the name of the reigning king. Some have 
been found bearing the name of Rameses II, 
the father of Merenptah, and wooden stamps 
and moulds have also been discovered. 

8 . The tale] i.e. the number, as in IS 18 27 
lCht>-’ 8 . To ‘tell’ in Old English means to 
count, and is used in this sense in Gnl5 5 
2Ch2-’ Ps22 17 48 12 147 1 , etc. The counter 
of votes in Parliament is still called the 
‘ teller.’ 

12 . Stubble instead of straw] RY 1 stubble 
for straw.’ The word rendered 1 straw ’ means 
straw cut into short pieces and mixed with 
chaff. This required little labour, if any, to 
make it fit for use in brickmaking. What is 
called ‘ stubble ’ is not what we know by that 
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name, but includes all kinds of field rubbish, 
small twigs, stems, roots of withered plants, 
etc., which were used for fuel. To make this 
fit for brickmaking it had not only to be 
gathered, but chopped up and sorted, tints 
entailing double labour on the part of the 
Israelites. 21. Our savour to be abhorred] 
i.o. as we say ‘ to be in bad odour ' : cp. 
Gn34 30 . 22. The faith of Moses was se- 

verely tried, seeing that what he had done by 
God’s commandment had the effect of making 
matters still more grievous for the Israelites 
meanwhile. But the opening words of the 
next c. si tow that their 1 present affliction will 
work a far more exceeding weight of glory.’ 

CHAPTER 6 

The Rene war, of the Promise. Geneal- 
ogies of Revues', Simeon, and Levi 
1. The strong hand is tlic hand of Jehovah, 
not of Pharaoh. So ItV renders. ‘ bv- a strong 
hand,’ i.e. under the compelling force of 
Jehovah's judgments : see on 3 19 

3. The name of God Almighty] Heb. El 
Shtuldni, which occurs first in the revelation 
made to Abraham (On 17 1 : cp. also 28 3 48 3 ). 
It is here said that God was not known in the 
patriarchal times by the name Jehovah. This 
constitutes a difficulty, as the name has been 
already used in passages earlier than this. e.g. in 
Gn2 4 3 4 ll 1 ' 9 , etc. Two explanations have 
been given : (1) The use of the name Jehovah 
in these earlier passages may be due, not to the 
speakers themselves, but to the writer of those 
parts of the book of Genesis in which it is 
found, to whom it was familiar, and who used 
it by anticipation. (2) While the name Je- 
hovah may have been known from earliest 
times, its full spiritual significance may not 
have been revealed or apprehended till the 
time of Moses. Traces of the antiquity of the 
name Jehovah may bo found in its employment 
by Abraham as part of a proper name : see 
Gn22 H . The name of Moses’ mother, Joche- 
bed (Ex 6 "l, also contains the name Jehovah 
as its first element. 5. See on 2 24 . 

6. Redeem] deliver from oppression. 

7. Seeonl9 5 >°. 12. Uncircumcised lips] 
Circumcision is the sign of consecration, so that 
‘uncircumcision’ is used metaphorically of 
what is unclean or inadequate to the service 
of God : see on Lv 19- 3 . 

14-27. The object of this section is to in- 
dicate the genealogy of the deliverers, Moses 
and Aaron. The family of Levi is therefore 
given in detail. Those of Reuben and Simeon 
are prefixed merely to show the position of the 
family of Levi among the sons of Jacob, and 
are therefore summarily described. 

14. Hanoch] the Hebrew form of Enoch. 
20. Jochebed] ‘ Jehovah is glory ' : see on 
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v. 3. Observe that marriage with a father’s 
sister was not forbidden before the giving of 
tho Law : see Lv 18 12 . It is not improbable 
that the genealogy of Amntin has been short- 
ened here by the omission of certain names. 
Joshua, who was a younger contemporary of 
Moses, was of the tenth generation from 
Joseph: see lCh7 20 ' 2 “. The designation 
‘daughter of Levi’ applied to Jochebed in -Ji 
may, therefore, be equivalent to 1 descendant 
of Levi.’ But see Nu26 so , where Miriam's 
name is also inserted : see on 2 L 26. Thcii 
armies] Israel left Egypt as an organised host : 
see on 3 1U , and see 12 Hi 51 13 18 . 

CHAPTER 7 

Tiie Rod of Moses turned into a 
Serpent. The First Plague 

I. A god to Pharaoh] see on 4 18 . Thy pro- 
phet] A prophet is a spokesman. The pio- 
phets of God are those who declare His will. 
In doing this they may foretell His judg 
ments and predict the future ; but predic- 
tion is a secondary feature of prophecy, and 
is not contained in the original and proper 
sense of the word in which it is used here, 
where Aaron is called the prophet or mouth- 
piece of Moses. To prophesy sometimes me.11 is 
to declare God’s praise in song. Thus Miriam 
is called a prophetess in 15 20 , Eldad and Medad 
are Baid to have prophesied in Null 23 (see note 
there), Deborah was a prophetess (Jg4 1 ,V). 
and in 1 Ch25 1 ' 3 the sacred musicians in the 
temple are said to ‘ prophesy with harp.-. ' : cp. 
also 1 S10 19 19 20 '- 1 Corl4 If . 4, 5. The pur- 
pose of the miraculous events connected with 
the exodus was not only the deliverance of the 
Israelites, but the manifestation of Jehovah s 
character to the Egyptians : see on 4 21 . 

7. Sec on 2 21 . 9. Thy rod] Moses had 

entrusted his rod to Aaron : cp. v. 15, which i- 
spoken to Moses. 

II. Magicians] lit. ‘engravers, saeud 

scribes’ : cp. Gn41 8 RY. They arc depict* d 
on tho monuments with a quill pen on tin tr 
heads and a book in their hands. A belie! 111 
magic was universal in Egypt and bad a most 
potent influence in every department of thought 
and conduct. The magicians were a recognised 
body of men whose services were very fre- 
quently employed to interpret dreanw. to avert 
misfortune, or to bring discomfiture upon an 
enemy: cp. on Nu22 5 . Here Pharaoh call- 
ins magicians to a trial of strength with Moss 
and Aaron, and they are able to imitate some 
of the wonders. In the end. however, tlicv 
confess themselves beaten (8 '*). According to 
Jewish tradition two of the magicians wlm 
‘withstood Moses’ were called Jamies and 
Jambres : see 2 Tim 3 8 . 12. They became 

serpents] Serpent charming is still practised 
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in Egypt and has been described by several 
travellers. What was done on this occasion 
was probably a clever piece of sleight of hand. 
The magicians when they were called in might 
know what was expected of them, and be 
prepared to imitate what was done by Aaron. 

13. He hardened Pharaoh’s heart] This 
should be ‘ Pharaoh’s heart was hardened,’ 
as in RV. The Heb. is the same hero as in 
v. 22 : see on 4 21 . 

14-25. The First Plague : — The Water of 
the Nile turned into Blood. 

The Nile was regarded as a god to whom 
worship and sacrifice were offered. The defile- 
ment of its waters, therefore, was a sevtrc 
blow to the religions prejudices oi the Egypt- 
ians. It was also a great calamity, as the Nile 
was the source of all the fertility of Egypt, and 
its fish were largely used for food, some kinds 
being regarded as sacred. 15. He goeth out 
unto the water] either to bathe or to pay his 
devotions to the sacred river : see on 2 s . 

19. Streams . . rivers] the various canals 
and branches of the Nile. 20, 21. At the 
annual rising of the Nile its waters frequently 
turn a dull red colour owing to the presence 
of mud, vegetable ddbris, and minute animal- 
cules. This plague, therefore, like the follow- 
ing, may have been an aggravation of a natural 
phenomenon. It is to be observed, however, 
that whereas the natural discoloration of the 
water has no pernicious effect on the fish of 
the Nile, these all died under the plague. 

22. The magicians probably obtained some 
water by digging near the Nile (see v. 24 ), 
and in some way were able to convince 
Pharaoh, who of course was willing to be con- 
vinced, that they could imitate the sign wrought 
by Moses and Aaron. Their sign, however, 
must have been on a much smaller scale, seeing 
that all the Nile water was already trans- 
formed. 25. The plague lasted seven clays. 
Nothing is said of its remov al. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Second, Third, and Fourth Plagues 

1-15. The Second Plague : — Frogs. 

This plague, like the first, was not only in 
itself loathsome, but an offence to the religious 
notions of the Egyptians. The frog was a 
sacred animal, and regarded as representing 
the reproductive powers of nature. At least 
one divinity was represented with a frog’s 
head. This sacred sign became an object of 
abhorrence under this plague. This also was 
an aggravation of a natural phenomenon, but 
its supernatural nature was attested by its 
sudden occurrence in accordance with a pre- 
vious intimation (v. 2 ). 3. Ovens] These 

were large earthenware jars or pots about 
3 ft. high, which were heated by being 


8 . 22 

filled with burning brushwood. The dough 
was baked by being laid in thin layers on the 
hot sides of the jar. Sometimes the oven 
consisted of a hole dug in the ground outside 
the house and plastered with clay. It was 
heated in the same manner as before, and 
after the fuel was withdrawn, the oven was 
wiped out and the dough pressed to the hot 
sides. Kneading-troughs] wooden bowls. 
7. The plague would not be difficult to imitate, 
seeing the frogs abounded everywhere. But 
the magicians could not remove the plague. 

9. Glory over me] RY ‘ Have thou this 
glory over me’: an expression of courtesy 
equivalent to 1 1 am at your service.’ 13. 
The frogs died] The}- did not return to the 
Nile, but remained to pollute the land. The 
removal of the plague in a manner intensi- 
fied it. 

16-19. The Third Plague: — Lice. 

16. Lice] RM 1 sandflies,’ or ‘fleas.’ Opinion 
has been divided both in ancient and modern 
times as to the nature of these insects. From 
the fact that they are here said to have at- 
tacked the beasts as well as man, and to 
have come out of the dust, it has been in- 
ferred that they were gnats or mosquitoes. 
Several kinds of small stinging insects are 
known to breed in the sand, and these pests 
are particularly prevalent after the fall 
of the Nile and the drying up of the pools. 
Oil the other hand, RY has good authority for 
retaining the rendering ‘lice’ in the text. 
Itaw-linson says that lice in N. Africa 
constitute a terrible affliction, and he quotes 
Sir S. Baker to the effect that ‘at certain 
seasons it is as if the very dust of the land 
were turned into lice.’ It will be observed 
that the third plague came without warning. 
18. The magicians fail to imitate this plague, 
and acknowledge its supernatural origin. 
They said, ‘ This is the finger of God,’ or ‘ of 
a god.’ This does not amount to an acknow- 
ledgment of Jehovah. They may have been 
thinking of their own gods. 

20-32. The Fourth Plague: — Flies. 

21. Swarms of ,/?<>)<] The nature of the 
posts is not indicated, as the Heb. word 
means simply ‘ swarms.’ The LXX calls them 
‘ dog-flics ’ : cp. Isa 7 ls . A general opinion is 
that they were beetles, of a peculiarly destruc- 
tive sort. If this is correct, then the plague 
was again a severe blow to the religious 
notions of the Egyptians. The beetle was 
sacred, and was regarded as the emblem of 
the Sun-god. ‘ It was sculptured on monu- 
ments, painted on tombs, engraved on gems, 
worn round the neck as an amulet, and hon- 
oured in ten thousand images’ (Geikie). A 
colossal figure of a scarabteus beetle is in the 
British Museum. 22. It is implied here that 
hitherto the Hebrews had suffered along with 
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the Egyptians. But now the exemption of 
the Hebrews from the plagues would show 
that it was the God of the Hebrews who was 
working on their behalf, and not one of the 
gods of the Egyptians as the magicians had 
suggested (v. 19). 24. Was corrupted] MG 

‘ was destroyed.’ 25. In the land] of Egypt. 
Pharaoh was unwilling to lose the services of 
the Hebrews. 

26. The abomination of the Egyptians] 
Animal worship was very prevalent in Egypt, 
certain kinds of animals being regarded as 
peculiarly sacred and on no account to be 
slaughtered. For the Israelites to sacrifice 
cattle, sheep, and goats would be to outrage 
the religious feelings of the Egyptians, and 
might lead to war and bloodshed. That 
Moses had good grounds for his fear on this 
account cannot be questioned. Diodorus, the 
historian, tells of a Roman ambassador who 
was put to death for accidentally killing a 
cat. A modern instance of the danger of 
offending religious prejudices may be seen in 
the Indian Mutiny, which is said to have been 
occasioned by the serving out of greased 
cartridges to the Bengal troops. The end of 
the cartridge was usually bitten off before 
being inserted in the musket, and of this 
these men, who were Hindus and forbidden 
by their religion to eat cow’s flesh, had a 
superstitious abhorrence. 

27. See on 3 ls . 

29. Deal deceitfully] see w. 8, 15. 
CHAPTER 9 

The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Plagues 

1-7. The Fifth Plague ; — Murrain, i.e. cattle 
plague. 

Visitations of cattle plague are not uncommon 
in Egypt. An outbreak in 1842 carried off 
40,000 oxen. The miraculous nature of the 
olague recorded here consisted in its occurring 
at a set time (v. 5), and in the exemption of 
the cattle of the Israelites, and of the cattle 
that were housed. This plague was, so far, 
the most destructive in its effects, entailing a 
much more serious loss of property than the 
former. 

3. Cattle] A general term including the 
species mentioned in this verse. In the field] 
Those that were housed escaped, to suffer 
afterwards from the plague of hail : see vv. 
19, 25. The words in v. G, all the cattle . . died, 
are to be understood with this limitation. 
Horses were a comparatively recent importa- 
tion into Egypt, and chiefly used in military 
operations. They are frequently mentioned 
in the OT. in connexion with Egypt : see e.g. 
Gn47 17 Ex 14° Dt 1 7 i r ' note, Isa 31 *. 

8-12. The Sixtli Plague : — Boils. 

This plague affected both man and beast, 
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and, unless we may suppose that the narrative 
is condensed, was sent without warning. 

8. Furnace] i.e. the brick-kiln. The scat- 
tering of the fine ashes upon the wind was 
probably intended to be symbolic of the 
spread of the disease. 9. Boil breaking 
forth with blains] An inflamed swelling with 
pustules. In Dt28 27 it is called the ‘botch 
of Egypt.’ Certain skin diseases are communi- 
cated to man from cattle, and the sixth plague 
may have been connected in some way with 
the preceding. 11. Could not stand before 
Moses] i.e. could not withstand Moses. They 
were attacked themselves, and could neither 
imitate nor remove the plague. 12. Hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh] see on 4 21 . 

13-35. The Seventh Plague : — Hail. 

14. Alt my plagues] Pharaoh must not 
think that God has exhausted His means. 
There arc others which will prove sufficient 
for His purpose. 15, 16. Better with RY. 
■ For now I had put forth my hand, and 
smitten thee . . and thou hadst been cut off . . 
but in very deed for this cause have I made 
thee to stand ’ (i.e. have preserved thee alive). 
‘ for to shew thee my power, and that my 
name may be declared throughout all the 
earth.’ God might have delivered His people 
by summarily destroying Pharaoh and all his 
subjects, hut He has restrained the full extent 
of His vengeance for His greater glory : cp. 
Ro 9 22, 23 ]sa48 9 . 18. Very grievous hail] 

Hail and thunderstorms are not unknown in 
Egypt, but are rare and seldom dangerous. 

Since the foundation thereof] i.e. since it 
was inhabited : cp. v. 24. 20. Some of the 

Egyptians, at all events, had been impressed 
with the previous plagues, and had come to 
believe the predictions of Moses. 23. Fire 
ran along upon the ground] RV ‘ran down 
unto the earth.’ Hailstorms are frequently 
accompanied with electrical disturbances. 

25. Brake every tree] Broke the bough so 
that, in the case of fruit trees, there could be 
no prospect of fruit. 27. I have sinned 
this time] I acknowledge this time that I have 
sinned. 28. For if is enough] RV • lor 
there hath been enough.’ 31. Flax] Largely 
grown for making linen which was worn by 
the priests, and used, among other purposes, 
for swathing mummies. The word rendered 
boiled, i.e. podded, is explained in RJI as 
meaning ‘was in bloom.’ It means, rather, 
‘ was in bud.’ Flax flowers as a rule in Febru- 
ary, and barley comes into ear about the tuittu 
time. Wheat is a month later than barley, 
and spelt (here incorrectly called rie, which is 
not grown in Egypt) is sown and ripens at the 
same time as wheat. The condition of the 
crops indicated here fixes the time of the 
plague at about the end of January. 
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„ CHAPTER 10 

The Eighth ami Ninth Plagues 

I- 20 . The Eighth Plague : — Locusts. 

a. See on 7 fi . 3 . This question showH 
that Phaiaoh -was responsible for the harden- 
ing of his heart : sec on 4- 1 . 4 - 6 . Tra- 

vellers are unanimous in bearing witness to 
the terrible ravages caused by a visitation of 
locusts. They fly in dense swarms, sometimes 
miles in length, so that the air is darkened 
with them. Wherever they alight they devour 
every green thing, not sparing the bark of 
trees. For a description of a locust plague see 
Joell 1-7 2 1 ' 11 , where the locusts are com- 
pared to an army of horsemen. 10 . Let the 
LORD be so with you . . ] This is spoken in 
scorn, and is equivalent to a refusal to let 
them go. Evil is before you] i.e. your in- 
tentions are evil : cp. PslOl 3 . xi. Yethnl 
are men] Pharaoh means to keep the women 
and children as a pledge that the others will 
return : cp. v. 24. 13 . An east wind] Lo- 

custs are known frequently to have come from 
the East, being bred in Syria and Arabia. In 
this instance they were removed by a west 
wind which carried them into the Red Sea 
(v. 19). 17 . This death] A graphic descrip- 

tion of the desolation caused by the plague. 

19 . Red Sea] The Gk. name, given perhaps 
on account of the red coral which lines its 
floors and sides. The Heb. name is Yam Suph, 
which means ‘ Sea of Heeds." 

21 - 29 . The Ninth Plague : — Darkness. 

21 . This plague, like the third and sixth, 
was sent without warning. It is not said how 
the darkness was produced, but in all pro- 
bability it had a natural basis, like the other 
plagues. It resembles the darkness caused by 
the khamsin, a S. or SW. wind, excessively 
hot and charged with fine dust, which blows 
about the time of the vernal equinox. The 
darkness is often local, covering a belt or 
strip of the country. The unusually dense 
gloom would excite the superstitious fears of 
the Egyptians, who worshipped the sun -god 
Ra. For a vivid description of the terrors of 
this plague, see book of Wisdom, c. 1 7. 

24 . Cp. the former concession of Pharaoh 
in v. 11. He is now willing to let the people 
go, but wishes to retain tlicir flocks, in order 
to ensure their return. 26. We know not 
with what we must serve the Lord] a reason 
for taking all their flocks with them. The 
feast was new, and they did not know what 
they might require. 

29 . The present interview does not terminate 
with those words, but is continued in the next 
c. Moses loaves the presence of Pharaoh at c. 
II 8 . The first three vv. of c. 11 may be re- 
garded as a parenthesis. 


CHAPTER 11 

The Tenth Plague threatened 

2 . Borrow] RV • ask ’ : sec on 3 22 . 

4 . Moses is hero speaking to Pharaoh. This 
v. is the continuation of 10 ®. About mid- 
night] The particular night is not specified, 
though it is implied that it is the night follow- 
ing the day on which this interview takes place. 
On the other hand, 1 2 3 . 6 prescribes a four days’ 
preparation for the Passover. But see on 12*. 

5 . Firstborn] The Heb. word means the 
firstborn male. The death of the firstborn 
may bo regarded as a punishment for the 
slaughter of the Hebrew children (see 1 10 . 2S ) 
and the oppression of Israel, the ‘ firstborn of 
Jehovah ’ (see on 4 22 i 23 ). 

Behind the mill] What is meant is the 
hand-mill, which consisted of two circular 
stones about 18 in. in diameter lying one 
above the other. The upper stone is turned 
round a pivot, which rises from the centre of 
the lower, by means of a handle fixed near its 
circumference. The grain is poured into a 
funnel-shaped hole in the upper stone sur- 
rounding the central pivot, and the meal 
escapes between the two stones at the cir- 
cumference. The mill rests on the ground, 
and the maid-servant sits ‘behind the mill.’ 
Sometimes two servants turned the stone, in 
which case they sat facing each other, each 
grasping the handle : cp. Mt24 41 . Grinding 
was considered menial work, fit only for women 
and slaves : cp. JglG 21 Isa47 J > 2 Lam5 13 . 

7 . Move (lit. ‘whet’) his tongue] a pro- 
verbial expression : cp. Josh 10 21 . 

9 , 10 . These vv. sum up the purpose and 
effect of the preceding series of nine plagues- 

CHAPTER 12 

The Institution of the Passover. The 
Tenth Plague, and the Departure 
of Israel 

1 . In the land of Egypt] These words sug- 
gest that what follows was written independ- 
ently of the foregoing narrative, and an ex- 
amination of this c. shows that it contains 
two separate accounts of the institution of 
the Passover, one extending from vv. 1-20, 
the other from vv. 21-28. The latter is the 
proper continuation of c. 11 . 

2 . The beginning of months] The exodus 
is regarded as an ‘ epoch-making ’ event (cp. 
Jgl9 30 1K6 1 ), and to mark its importance 
the month in which it occurs is to be reckoned 
the first month of the ecclesiastical year. This 
is the month Abib (see 13 4 23 15 34 18 Dtlfi 1 ), 
i.e. the month of ripening ears, and corresponds 
to the end of March and the beginning of 
April. After the exile it was called by the 
Babylonian name of Nisan : see e.g. Neh2 1 
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Estli3”. The sacred feasts were computed 
from this date : see Lv 23 *>s.is, 24 - The civil 
year began in autumn with the first day of 
the seventh month after Abib, called by the 
Babylonians Tishri and in OT. Ethanini : see 
1 K 8 3 . With this change of reckoning may 
be compared the reckoning of the Christian 
Year, which begins with Advent, and of the 
Christian Week, which begins with the Lord’s 
Day. 

3. Unto all the congregation] by means of 
their representatives : see on 3 1B . A lamb] 
The word may also mean a kid, but practically 
a lamb was always chosen : cp. v. 5. 

4. Too little] According to Josephus the 
lower limit was fixed at ten persons. He also 
says that in his time (between the death of 
Christ and the destruction of Jerusalem) 
250.000 lambs were sacrificed at the Passover 
and partaken of by 2.700,000 people. 

5. In accordance with the principle that 
whatever is offered to God must be the best 
of its kind, the law of sacrifice required that 
the sacrificial animal should be a male (the 
superior sex) and without blemish : see intro, 
to Lv21 and on Lv22 17 '- 5 . So Christ • offered 
Himself without spot to God’ (Hcb9 u ) as a 
■ lamb without blemish and without spot ’ 

(1 Pet 1 l! ’). 

6. Keep it up until the fourteenth day] This 
is to ensure that no blemish shall piss un- 
detected. In the evening] lit. ‘ between the 
evenings,’ i.e. probably between sunset and 
darkness. Darkness was supposed to begin 
when three stars became visible. Josephus 
says that the time of sacrifice was from three 
to five in the afternoon. Observe that the 
Passover Iamb was sacrificed and the blood 
sprinkled on the doorposts by each head of a 
household, there being at this time no taber- 
nacle nor order of sacrificing priests. In later 
times the lamb was killed in the temple court 
by the head of the household and the blood 
poured out at the altar, after which the Iamb 
was carried home to be eaten : cp. Lvl7 S B 
DtlG^ 7 . 7. Upper door post] RV ‘ lintel.’ 
The shedding of the blood signified the offer- 
ing of the life to God. The sprinkling of the 
lintel was not only a sign to the destroying 
angel, but an indication that atonement had 
been made on behalf of the inmates of the 
house. 8. Roast with fire] The flesh of 
sacrificial animals which were eaten by the 
offerors was usually boiled : cp. 1 S 2 1:i > 1 l . 

In the present case the roasting was probably 
to ensure haste (v. 30) and to prevent the 
dismemberment of the animal : see vv. 0, 40. 

And unleavened bread ; and with bitter 
herb*] Leaven, as causing fermentation and 
corruption, is regarded as unclean, and its use 
in sacrificial meals is accordingly forbidden. 

In NT. it is used as a symbol of sin and moral 
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uncleannoss : see !Cor5 s and on v. 14. The 
bitter herbs, probably some kind of wild let- 
tuce or endive, were meant to symbolise the 
bitter bondage which ihe Israelites had endured 
in Egypt : see 1 1 '. 9. His head with his 

legs, and with the purtenance (liV ‘inwards') 
thereof] The entrails were taken out, cleansed, 
and replaced, and the lamli was then roasted 
whole: cp. v. 4fi, ‘neither shall ye break a 
bone thereof.’ The unmutilated lamb sym- 
bolises the unity of Israel. St. John secs in 
it also an emblem of the unbroken bones ol 
Christ: see Jnl9 3B . 10. This prohibition 
is meant to prevent what remains of the saci 1- 
fice from being profaned. Burning was tin 
regular mode of disposing of the remains 
of every sacrificial animal : sec 29 31 Lv 4 *- 7 17 

11. The passover is to be eaten with cteiy 
indication of haste. With your loins gird 
ed] To gird up the loins is to gather up the 
long flowing skirt of the outer robe under the 
girdle, so as to leave the limbs free in working 
or running: sec 1K18 4B Lkl2 3 “ 17 s . At the 
present day (as in the time of Christ) the 
Jews eat the Passover in a recumbent posture 
to signify that there is no longer need of 
trepidation. God having given His peoplo rest 
anil security. It is the LORD'S passover] 
Heb. pesacli, Gk. form jmscha. The English 
rendering ‘ passover’ represents not amiss both 
the sound and the sense of the Hebrew name. 
The rite commemorated the 1 passing over ’ of 
Jehovah, i.e. His sparing of His faithful 
people. The word is used in this sense 111 
IsaSl 12. Against all the gods of 

Egypt] The gods of Egypt would be power- 
less to avert the judgment of Jehovah. As 
in Egypt many deities were worshipped in 
the form of animals, the destruction of the 
firstborn of beasts would bo felt as the exe- 
cution of a judgment upon these gods. 

14. For ever] The Jews still keep 1)11 
feasts of the Passover and Unleavened Bread. 
They now offer no sacrifice, seeing that Jem- 
salem has passed from their possession, lmt 
they look forward to the time when thc,\ 
will return to Jerusalem and the saeiilin 
ho resumed. Each celebration is closi d 
with the pathetic words, expressive of un- 
dying faith and hope, ‘Next year in 3 cm- 
salem!’ To Christians the death of Christ 
gathers up and fulfils all that was signified 
by the Jewish Passover, and therefore supri- 
sedcs it. ‘Christ our passover hath been 
(RY) sacrificed for us; therefore let us kcip 
ihe feast’ (RM ‘keep festival,’ i.e. llu 
festival of unleavened bread which followed 
the passover) ‘. . with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth’: 1 Coro o' 5 . Here 
Christ is regarded as typified in the paschal 
lamb, as He is also in the Fourth Gospel (19 311 ). 
which places the Crucifixion at the time of the 
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Passover, and regards the fact as significant; 
His death redeems His people from their 
spiritual bondage; His blood, sprinkled on 
their hearts, delivers them from the guilt and 
consequences of sin. The old Passover sacri- 
fice is fulfilled, once for all, in His sacrifice of 
Himself, which is commemorated, not repeated, 
in the sacrament of Holy Communion. That 
sacrament, accordingly, takes the place of the 
Passover. It differs from it in so far that it 
is not a recurring sacrifice, but the continual 
remembrance of the one great sacrifice offered 
by Christ, the true Passover lamb. The sacri- 
fice is past, and Christians now live in the 
time of unleavened bread, and must therefore 
put away from them the ‘leaxen of malice 
and wickedness.' 

ifi. The seven days beginning with the 
Passover are to he kept as a feast of un- 
leavened bread. The Passover ( pernch ) and 
feast of Unleavened Bread ( maz-.oth ) are really 
distinct, but as they wore always celebrated in 
succession the name Passover is sometimes 
used to cover both: cp. Lk22L Shall be 
cut off] This does not necessarily mean put to 
death, but excommunicated and cast out of 
the congregation of Israel. A person so cut 
off becomes like one of a heathen nation. 
He is reduced to the lex el of an uncircum- 
cised person, being outside the covenant and 
having no more part in the pri'ileges of the 
chosen people: see on Gn 17 11 . and cp. lit 18 17 
Eph 2 1*. 1 6 . An holy convocation] The 

word denotes a gathering of the people for a 
religious purpose: see NulO 2-10 . The ab- 
stention from work enjoined here is not so 
strict as on the sabbath and the Day of 
Atonement: cp. Lv23 8 with vv. 3, 28, and 
with Ex 35 3 . 19 . A stranger] a foreigner 

who had entered the congregation by circum- 
cision, a proselyte, in contradistinction to 
1 one bom in the land,’ i.c. the land of Canaan 
(another indication of later date), a native 
Israelite. 22 . Hyssop] supposed to be wild 
marjoram, which grows in Egypt and Sinai 
and Palestine. Its powder, which has a pun- 
gent aromatic flax our like that of mint, is 
used as a condiment. It xx’as supposed to 
have cleansing properties, and a bunch of 
hyssop was frequently used in ceremonial 
sprinkling, for which it xx’as naturally suitable, 
several stalks growing from one root: cp. 
Lvl4 4 Psol" Nulil't 26 . What mean 
ye by this service ?] To this day, at the 
Jewish celebration of the Passox-er, the 
youngest child present who is able to do so 
is made to ask this question, which is an- 
swered by a recitation of the circumstances 
attending the original institution of the feast. 
An interesting description of a modern Pass- 
over will be found in Zaugwill’s 1 Children of 
the Ghetto,’ c. 25. 


The Tenth Plague: — Death of the First- 
born. 

29 . At midnight] the Passover night, follow- 
ing the 14tli day of Ahib. The Jewish day 
is reckoned from sunset to sunset: see on 11 4. 

31 - 42 . The Departure from Egypt. 

32 . Bless me also] intercede for me, that 
no further plague come upon me for your 
sakes. 34 . Before it was leavened] This 
shoxvs the hasto with which they departed: 
see v. 39. On the kneading-troughs see on 
8 3 . 35 . Borrowed] RV ‘ asked,’ as in .3 22 

1 1 2 . 36 . Lent unto them . . required] RV 

1 let them have xvhat they asked.’ 37 . Ra- 
meses] see on 1 n . Succoth has been iden- 
tified with the Egyptian Thuku, the region 
whose capital was Pithom: see on l 11 . Six 
hundred thousand on foot that were men] i.e. of 
twenty years old and upwards, fit for war. 
This implies a total of perhaps three millions. 
On the number see intro, to Nu J. and on 
14 21 . 38 . A mixed multitude] of foreigners 

and Egyptians who were associated with the 
Israelites through marriage and as slaves. 
We read of these again in Lv24 10 Hull 4 . 
Very much cattle] On the resources of the 
wilderness and its ability to support a mul- 
titude of people with flocks and herds, see 
intro, to Ku 1 . 

40. Four hundred and thirty years] This 
agrees with the prophetical statement in Gn 
15 13 . But the Samaritan text of the OT. and 
LXX after the xvords ‘ in Egypt ’ here add 
1 and in Canaan,’ thus making the 430 years 
run from the immigration of Abraham into 
Canaan, and reducing the stay in Egypt after 
the immigration of Jacob to 215 years. St. 
Paul accepts the LXX chronology (see Gal 
3 T7 ), and it is supported by the genealogy in 
Ex G 1 k ' 20 , xx'hich allows only four generations 
betxveen Jacob and the father of Moses. But 
it is difficult to believe that the descendants of 
Jacob could hove increased so much in 215 
years, and there is reason to think that the 
genealogical table in c. fi has been abridged : 
see on G 28 . On the whole, it seems more 
reasonable to accept the reading of the Heb. 
text represented by the English version, and 
understand the 430 years as running from the 
descent of Jacob into Egypt. 41. The self- 
same day] on the 15th day of Abib : see v. 
29. 42 . A night to be much observed] 

This rendering rests on the injunction in v. 
14. The Heb. is literally ‘ a night of watching 
unto the Loun,’ i.e. a night of vigil or watch- 
fostix’al. 43-49- These directions regarding 
the lawful participants in the Passover seem 
to be introduced here in consequence of what 
is said about the 1 mixed multitude ’ in v. 38. 
The Passover is only for those who through 
circumcision have entered into the covenant 
with Jehovah. Similarly, in the Christian 
59 
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church baptism, which corresponds to circum- 
cision as an initiatory rite, is necessary to par- 
taking of the Lord's Supper. 46 . See on tv. 

9, 10. 49 . One law] i.e. of the necessity of 

circumcision to participation in the Passover. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Consecration of the Firstborn. 

The March to Etiiam 

1 - 16 . The Consecration of the Firstborn. 

All Israel was holy unto the LoHn : see on 
19 5 > 6 . But. the firstborn of man and beast 
were specially consecrated to Him. as the part 
representing the whole. There was a special 
fitness in the consecration of the firstborn, see- 
ing they bad been spared in the destruction 
which overtook the Egyptians. The firstborn 
of mankind were to be consecrated to the 
service of Jehovah as priests ; the firstborn of 
animals were to be offered in sacrifice, if clean 
animals ; if not, they were to be redeemed at 
a price. Afterwards the whole tribe of Levi 
was consecrated to the priestly service in lieu 
of the firstborn : sec 2fu3' 10 '' 1 . The firstfruits 
of the field were also claimed by Jehovah : 
see e.g. 22 29 . 

2 . Openeth the womb] What is claimed is 
the firstborn male. 8 . See on 12-’<>. 

9 . A sign . . upon thine hand] a figurative 
expression meaning that they were never to 
lose sight of this duty. In later times the 
Jews understood this injunction literally, and 
to this day at times of prayer they attach to 
their left arm and forehead small cases con- 
taining pieces of parchment inscribed with cer- 
tain passages of the Law. These cases are 
called in NT. • phylacteries ’ : see further on 
Dt 6 s . 

12 . Matrix] the womb. 13 . The ass is here 
mentioned as a representatiie of ‘unclean’ 
domestic animals (sec Lv 1 which could not 

be offered in sacrifice. For such, a lamb was 
to be substituted ; if not, its neck must be 
broken. This would ensure its redemption, 
as every one would prefer parting with a lamb 
to losing an ass. Human sacrifices are strictly 
forbidden, hence firstliorn males must be re- 
deemed. The tribe of Levi was substituted 
for them, and in addition the sum of five 
shekels was paid as the redemption price of 
each firstborn male: see "Mu 8 10 18 I3 > 10 . To 
this day the Jews solemnise the 1 redemption of 
the firstborn ’ on the thirtieth day after birth. 
This Wits the rite performed by Joseph and 
Mary on behalf of the child Jesus as recorded 
in Lk 2 2 -V’ 3 . 

17 - 22 . The March to Etham. 

17 . The most direct route to Canaan from 
Raamses in the Eastern Delta where the host 
had mustered, would have been northeastwards 
along the Mediterranean coast. This would 

fiO 


have implied a journey of not more than 1 50 
or 200 miles. But it would immediately have 
brought them into collision with t he Philistines, 
a very warlike tribo inhabiting the south- 
western part of Canaan, and would have been 
too great an obstacle for the people's strength 
and faith. Accordingly the route of march 
was deflected southeastward into the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The further object of leading 
the people to Mt. Sinai to bo instructed m 
the Law is not expressly stated here, but 
neither is it excluded. 18 . Harnessed] It V 
■ armed ' in organised array : see on li 2(l . 

19 . See G 11 50 23 Josh 24 20 . Succoth] 

see on 12 3 ‘. Etham] not identified. It 
was probably one of the frontier fortifications 
The wilderness is probably that of Sliur (cp 
15 22 , and see on (in 111 7 ). In Nu33 8 it is 
called the • wilderness of Etham.' 

21 . There was only one pillar, which in 
daylight had the appearance of smoko and by 
night glowed with fire: see 14 2ll - 2t . It was 
the symbol of the divine presence with the 
host (see on 3 2 ), and was their signal and 
guide on the march : sec 40 34 ‘ 38 , and cp. 
Null 13 ' 23 . It is clearly understood here to be 
miraculous. It was usual to carry fire signals 
at the head of an army on the march in early 
times. Go by day and by (RV) night] II is 
suggested that the Israelites marched during 
part of the night as well as by day : cp. Nu 9 21 . 

CHAPTER 14 
Crossing the Red Ska 

2 . At Etham the Israelites reached tin 
Egyptian frontier, travelling in a north- 
easterly direction. Instead of crossing tin 
frontier to the E. side of the Bitter Lakes 
they are commanded to turn southwards, 
keeping the Red Sea on them left. Tin 
reason for this change of route may have l«-i u 
a repulse by the garrison of one of the line "I 
fortresses on the E. border of Egypt. Nun 
of the places mentioned here has been hUnti 
tied with certainty. There is even a doubt a- 
to what is meant by the sea. Some him 
understood it to be the Mediterranean, in 
which case the host must have turned north 
wards, and the supposed Red Sen (Hcb. • se.i 
of reeds’; see on 10 19 ) would bo the Ser- 
bonian Lake, a large bog lying on the show 
of the Mediterranean between Egypt and the 
SW. extremity of Canaan. It is usual, how- 
ever, to understand by the 1 sea of reeds ’ w li.it 
is now called the Gulf of Suez. There is 
little doubt that at the time of the exodus the 
Gulf of Suez extended much further north 
than it does now, and that the modern Lake 
Timsah and the Bitter Lakes were connected 
with each other and the Gulf of Suez by necks 
of shallow water which in certain condition' 
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iiaight be swept almost dry. It is pretty 
'certain that the Israelites crossed at some 
point north of the modern Sue/,. 

' 3 . The wilderness is the Egyptian wilder- 
ness, a tract of desert land lying between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. To the south, ill front 
of the advancing host, rose an impassable 
mountain chain, so that they found themselves 
entangled in the land. 7 . 'The Egyptian 
chariots were low two- wheeled cars open 
behind and drawn by two horses abreast. 
Each chariot contained a driver and a warrior, 
sometimes two. The chosen chariots were 
probably those of the king’s bodyguard. The 
Hittites are known to have brought 2.500 
chariots into the field against ltamcses II. 

8 . With an high hand] Confidently, boldly. 

9 . Horsemen] It is doubtful whether the 
Egyptians at this time used ca\ airy. The 
horsemen may be the charioteers. 

11 . No graves in Egypt] cp. Null 1 " 3 . 

14 . Hold your peace] The victory will be 
entirely the work of Jehovah. It is the part 
of His people to trust in Him and cease from 
murmuring: cp. Isa 30 13 2 Oh 20 131 ’. 

19 . Angel of God] see on 3 J , and cp. 13 21 . 

21 . In delivering His people, as in bringing 
the plagues 011 the Egyptians. God may have 
made use of natural means. A strong east 
wind blowing all night, and acting with the 
ebbing tide, may have laid bare the shallow 
neck of water joining the Bitter Lakes to the 
Bed Sua, allowing the Israelites to cross in 
safety : see on v. 2. Indeed, an Egyptian 
tradition says that Moses waited for the ebb 
tide in order to lead the Israelites across. 
The real difficulty in connexion with the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea lies not in the baring of 
the sea bottom, but in the fact that the Israel- 
itish host must have numbered about three 
millions : see on 12 3T . This enormous multi- 
tude, encumbered as it was with young and 
old herd3 of cattle, must have taken a long 
time to cross the soft floor of the estuary'. It 
is not impossible, however, that the number 
stated was the total of those who escaped 
from Egypt, but that they left in several 
companies, that led by Moses being the main 
detachment : seo on Nu 1. 

22 . A wall unto them] This need not mean 

that they stood up like a wall, but that the 
water 011 each side was a defence, preventing 
a flank attack by the enemy : cp. for this use 
of the term 1 wall ’ 1S25 13 . 24 , In the 

morning watch] between 2 a.m. and 0 a.m., 
the last of the three watches into which the 
Hebrews divided the night, in earlier times : 
cp. Lam 2 19 Jg 7 19 1 8 1 1 u . The Roman di- 
vision was into four watches: see Mkl3 3 ' 
MU4 25 . It is here implied that the previous 
part of the night sufficed for the passage of 
the Israelitish host : see on v. 21. 


25 . Took off] RM "bound’ : made them 
stick fast. They became clogged with the soft 
ooze in the sea bed. 27 . The sea returned] 
In 13 10 this seems to have been elleeled bv a 
change of wind. 28 . J«</all the host] RY 
‘ oven all the host.’ It is not said that Pharaoh 
himself perished. The supposed discovery in 
modern times of the m ummy of Mcrenptah 
is no argument against his being the Pharaoh 
of the exodus or against the truth of this 
narrative. Even though he did lead his host 
in person into the middle of the sea and 
perished with the others his body might after- 
wards have been recovered and preserved : 
see on l 3 . 31 . This notable deliverance 

naturally made a deep impression upon the 
Israelites. It justified their faith in Jehovah 
and it also confirmed the right of Moses to be 
regarded as their leader. And believed the 
LORD, and his servant Moses] But when they 
turned away from the scene of their deliver- 
ance and faced the stern realities of the desert 
march, they were only too ready to give way 
to mistrust and murmuring : cp 15 2t 1C 2 , 3 etc. 

CHAPTER 15 
The Song of Moses 

On the further shore of the Red Sea the 
Israelites celebrate their deliverance in a 
magnificent hymn of praise. It consists of 
three strophes or stanzas of increasing length, 
viz. vv. 2-3, 0-10, 11-18. The first v. is 
introductory and may have been repeated as a 
chorus after each stanza : see on v. 21. On 
the structure of Hebrew poetry see Introduc- 
tion to the Psalms. In language and style the 
song hears many marks of high antiquity. 
There can be little objection to attributing the 
first two stanzas at least to Moses. The third 
presupposes the conquest and settlement in 
Canaan : see on vv. 13-19. The original song 
may have been modified and expanded at a 
later date, with a view to being used as a festal 
song at the Passover when the deliverance 
from Egypt was celebrated. 

1 . The LORD] Jehovah — so throughout 
the song, in which the might of Israel’s God 
is contrasted with the povverlessness of the 
Egyptian idols: seo e.g. vv. 3, 6 , 7, 11. 

2 . I will prepare him an habitation] RY 
‘ praise him.’ 8 . Blast of thy nostrils] re- 
ferring to the east wind (1 4- 1 ). The whole 
v. is figurative and highly poetical. 

10. See on 14‘-<. 11. The gods] see on 

v. 1 , and on 7 4 ' 5 . At this period the gods of 
other nations might be conceived as real 
beings, though infinitely inferior to Jehovah. 
Gradually, however, the Hebrews rose to the 
truth of one God, the so-called godB of the 
nations being nonentities : see on 20 s 32 1 , and 
Ps96 5 115 4f " Isa 41 29 . 12. The earth] a 
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general term including Iho sea. 13. Thy 
holy habitation] The laud of Canaan is 
meant, or perhaps more particularly Mt. 
Moriah, where the Temple was erected. This 
is an indication that the Song assumed its 
present form after the occupation of Canaan. 

14. The people] heathen nations dwelling 
in the wilderness and in Canaan. Palestina] 
properly the land of the Philistines. The 
name was afterwards extended to tho whole 
land of Canaan. 15. Dukes] leaders, princes, 
rulers. 16. Purchased] Jehovah's proprie- 
torship in them was secured by redemption. 
Hence His claim upon their gratitude and 
obedience : ep. e.g. Dt 4 s410 and the ground 
on which the Ten Commandments are based, 
Ex ill'-, where see note : cp. also 2 Corn 11 - 
IPetlis, ». 

17. Mountain of thine inheritance] The. 
highlands of Canaan : cp. Jer 2 7 . In the place 


. . in the Sanctuary] The fixed abode of the 
ark is meant here, perhaps Shiloh its first rest- 
ing-place: see Josh 18 *. 19. This v. is a later 
addition indicating the occasion on which 
the Song was composed. Its insertion here 
suggests that the Song had a separate exist- 
ence prior to its incorporation in the book 
of Exodus. It is unnecessary where it now 
stands. 

20. Miriam the prophetess] the sister of 
Moses : seo on 2 1 . As Aaron was the elder of 
the two brothers, she is here described a-> his 
sister. O11 the meaning of the term ‘ prophet ' 
see 011 7 1 Nu 1 1 Timbrel] i.e. tambourim . 
still used by Eastern women to accompany tin ir 
singing and dancing. 21. Answered them] 
The pronoun is masculine. Miriam and the 
women sang the refrain to the stanzas sung l>\ 
the men. With these triumphal strains the 
first part of the book of Exodus closes. 


PAST 2 

(Chs. 15 -— 18 ) Makch from tile Bed Sea to Mount Sinai 


CHAPTEB 15 (continued) 

Leaving the shore of the Bed Sea, the 
Israelites enter tho peninsula of Sinai, the 
triangular area lying between the two northern 
arms of the Bed Sea. The centre of the 
peninsula is a vast limestone plateau of an 
average elevation of 2,000 ft. above the sea 
level. It is almost waterless, and hare of 
vegetation save in the 1 wadies,’ or watercourses, 
at certain seasons. To the south the point of 
the peninsula is occupied by the exceedingly 
rugged mountain district of Sinai. To the 
north stretches the wilderness of Paran, lying 
between the peninsula and the southern part 
of Canaan, and having on its western side the 
wilderness of Shur, and on its eastern the 
wilderness of Sin. The peninsula of Sinai was 
inhabited from very early times by various 
wandering tribes. During their sojourn there, 
the Israelites fell in with the Amalckites and 
the Kenites. The Egyptians are known to 
have worked copper mines in certain districts, 
and to have maintained fortresses for the pro- 
tection of the miners. Becent travellers assert 
that the present barrenness of the peninsula is 
due largely to neglect, and that there are evi- 
dences of its having at one time supported a 
considerable population. This fact has an 
important hearing on the credibility of the 
Scripture narrative, according to which the 
Israelites spent some forty years in the penin- 
sula. See intro, to Kill. 

22. Wilderness of Shur] Between the coast 
of the Gulf of Suez and the high central table- 
land is a strip of level country. The northern 
half is part of the wildernesR of Shur. The 
southern port is called the wilderness of Sin 


in 16 h The Israelites march southwards along 
this narrow maritime plain. 

23. Marah] lit. 1 bitterness ’ : cp. Buth 1 
This station is by some identified with Ain 
Suweirah, 30 m. S. of the present head of 
the Gulf of Suez. The bitterness of tin. 
springs in this district is attested by all travel- 
lers. It is caused by the abundance of natron 
in the soil. 25. The LORD shewed him 
a tree] There arc certain plants whose liailc 
and leaves are employed to sweeten bitter 
water. Lesseps mentions a kind of thorn found 
in the desert possessing anti-saline properties 
Here, as in the case of the Plagues in Egypt, 
the miracle was effected by means of a natural 
agent. The miracle consisted in God’s direct- 
ing Moses at this particular juncture to the use 
of the right means. The tree would not Inn e 
been employed had it not possessed the property 
required. He made for them a statute] The 
subject is most probably God, not Moses. ( iod 
used this occasion to teach the people that Mich 
troubles as the present were intended to ‘prou ' 
them, i.e. to test their loyalty' to Him. and 
that if they' stood the test He would pi uteri 
and provide for them. 26. That healeth 
thee] lit. 1 thy physician.’ The term is em- 
ployed with reference to the ‘healing’ of tin- 
noxious waters : cp. Psl 03 8 107 1!I , 2W . 

27. Elim] The word means 1 trees.’ Klim is 
probably' the modern Wady Gburundel, ' where 
there is a good deal of vegetation, especially 
stunted palms, acacias, and tamarisks, and a 
number of water-holes in the sand.’ Tin- 
minuteness of the description in this v. sug- 
gests the testimony of an eye-witness. There 
would he no occasion for it in a fictitious 
narrative. 
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' CHAPTER 16 

‘ 'Thibd Murmuring. Sending oe the 
v Manna 

1. Pursuing their march southward, the 
Israelites come at the end of the first month 
after their departure from Egypt to the 
wilderness of Sin, forming the SW. border of 
the peninsula : see on 15--. All the stations 
in the march are not mentioned. In Nu33 10 
allusion is made to an • encampment by the 
Red Sea’ between Elim and the wilderness 
of Sin. It must be remembered also that, 
owing to the vast extent of the host, there 
must have been a simultaneous encampment 
at different places. From Elim, the Israelites 
might have gone by a more direct route to 
Sinai, but this would have led them past the 
copper mines among the mountains, where 
there was an Egyptian garrison. 

2 . This was the third murmuring. The 
first was at Pi-hahiroth (14 10 " 12 ), the second at 
Marah (15 24 ). The supplies which the Israel- 
ites had. brought with them out of Egypt 
being now exhausted, they expect to perish 
with hunger, and begin to regret having left 
Egypt, where, with all their hard bondage, 
they had been well fed : see on Xu lib 5 . 

4. A certain rate every day] RY ‘ a day’s 
portion e\ ery day’ : see vv. 16-21. That 
I may prove them] The miracle had a moral 
purpose. It was intended not merely to 
satisfy their hunger, but to teach them de- 
pendence upon God and obedience to Him. 
The goodness of God should lead to repent- 
ance (Ro2 4 ). 5 - The sixth day] the day 

before the sabbath, an indication that the 
sabbath was known previous to the giving of 
the law at Sinai : see on Ex 20 s . On the 
method of preparing the manna, see Xu 11 s . 

6 . Ye shall know] by the quails. 

9 . Before the LORD] This common phrase 
denotes the place where God specially mani- 
fests Himself : see \ v. 33, 34. Here it seems 
to mean at the pillar of fire in front of the 
host. 10 . Toward the wilderness] As they 
are at present in the wilderness, this must 
mean ‘ towards the interior of the wilderness,’ 
in the direction of the march and the guiding 
pillar. The glory of the LORD] Here a 
special radiance is meant. God’s self-mani- 
festation is frequently accompanied with an 
appearance of tire : see on 3 2 , and cp. 19 18 
241 T 29 13 40 31 . 13 . Quails] The quail 

is a bird belonging to the partridge family, 
about 7 in. long, and of a buff colour. Its 
flesh is considered a great delicacy. Quails are 
migratory. In spring vast flocks pass north- 
wards from the interior of Africa to Syria, 
crossing the peninsula of Sinai in their flight. 
They also cross the Mediterranean in great 
numbers. In a single season, 160,000 have 


16. 29 

been netted on the small island of Capri. 
Quails always fly vitli the wind. After a sea 
flight they are easily captured, as they fly low, 
their bodies being heavy and their wings wet : 
see on Null 4 - 31 . Here, again. God employed 
a natural means in providing delncvanre for 
His people. The miracle did not consist in a 
new creation, but in the timely arrival and vast 
quantity of the quails. 

15 . L is- manna] Heb. 1 what is it ? ’ so 
rightly in RV. What is now known as manna 
is a sweet gum which exudes from various 
shrubs and from the tamarisk tree, and is used 
medicinally. None of its varieties corresponds 
to the description given here. These are 
found only in small quantities, in special 
localities and at certain seasons, from about 
May to August ; they are not suitable for 
food, and cannot be cooked as manna was 
(see v. 23 Nu 1 1 b ). Moreover, the manna of 
commerce can be kept for an indefinite time 
(cp. v. 20). What is meant here is clearly a 
miraculous substance. Whether, again, the 
miracle took place on the basis of a natural 
product cannot with certainty be made out. 
This is not improbable in the light of the 
previous wonders. Our Lord employs the 
manna as a type of Himself, as giving eternal 
life to those who believe in Him : see JnG 31 - 68 . 
St. Paul calls it * spiritual meat,’ and regards 
it as a type of the Lord’s Supper wherein the 
faithful are made partakers of the life that is 
in Christ : see 1 Cor 10 3 f . 

16 . An omer is a little more than seven 
pints. Ton omers make an ephah, which is. 
roughly, equal to a bushel : see v. 36. The 
pint measure is called a 1 log ’ : see e.g. Lv 14 10 . 

18 . Mete] i.e. measure : cp. Mt7 2 . The 
total quantity of manna amounted exactly to 
an omer per head. This is evidently regarded 
here as miraculous, and designed to check 
want of trust and greed on the one hand and 
over anxiety on the other. Those who gathered 
too much wasted their labour, and those who 
gathered too little were at no disadvantage. 
St. Paul cites this fact as an incentive to 
brotherly charity ; the rich ought to make up 
the deficiency of the poor : see 2Cor8 14 > 1;i . 

20 . God's gift is spoiled by selfish and 
miserly hoarding. 21 . Every morning] cp. 
the petition 1 Give us this day our daily bread.' 

22 . See on v. 5. The diiine sanction of 
the sabbath is shown by the cessation of the 
manna on that day as well as by the double 
quantity sent on the previous day. The people 
are to observe the sabbath by resting from the 
labour of gathering manna : see v. 30. Those 
who faithlessly and disobediently persist in 
looking for manna find none. 29 . Let no 
man go out of his place] Jewish legalists in- 
terpreted this commandment to mean strictly 
that throughout the sabbath day a man must 
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maintain the same posture m which he was 
found at its commencement. As this was 
practically impossible it was held to be allow- 
able to walk on the sabbath day a distance 
not exceeding 2,000 ells, which was supposed 
to be the distance from the centre of the camp 
to its circumference. 31. Coriander] an 
annual plant much cultivated in the East. 
The seeds have an aromatic flavour, and arc 
used as a seasoning in cookery and also medi- 
cinally. Wafers] thin cakes. 

32-34. These vv. seem to be a later inser- 
tion. as they presuppose the erection of the 
tabernacle (vv. 33, 34). There would be no 
need to gather a pot of manna for preserva- 
tion till the end of the wanderings and the 
cessation of the manna. 

34. The Testimony] the Law which * testi- 
fies’ to God's will, inscribed on the two tables 
of stone and deposited in the ark (Ex25 16 ), 
which is accordingly called the ■ ark of the 
testimony’ (Ex 25 22 Nu4 a ) and sometimes 
simply 1 the testimony’ ; see Nu 17 4 . The tent 
containing the ark is called the ‘ tent or 
tabernacle of the testimony’ : see Nut) 15 . 
The pot of manna is here said to have been 
deposited before the testimony ; hut according 
to Heb II 1 it was in the ark. The pot of 
manna was a favourite symbol among the 
Jews. From the remains of the synagogue 
at Capernaum it seems that a pot of manna 
was carved on the lintel of the door of that 
synagogue. This must have given point to 
our Lord's discourse on the ‘ bread of life ’ 
there : see Jrt G 2 1 f . 35. See Josh 5 10-12 • 

CHAPTER 17 

Rephidim. Murmuring for Water. 

Opposition of Amalf.k 

Leaving the maritime plain the Israelites 
now strike inland, and after halting at Doph- 
kah and Alush (see Nil 33 12 > la ) they come to 
Rephidim. This is usually identified with 
the modern Wady Feiran, lying about 20 m. 
N. of Sinai. It is one of the oases of the 
peninsula, very fertile and usually well watered. 
On this occasion the brook was dry. 

1. After their journeys] RV 1 by their jour- 
neys’ (RM 'stages'). 2. Tempt the LORD] 
challenge His power and willingness to pro- 
vide for them, put Him to the proof by their 
unbelief : cp. v. 7 ; see also Nil 14 22 20 ls 
DtG 1(i Mt4 7 . Their unbelief was the less 
warranted as they had lately experienced 
God’s providence in supplying their wants. 
This is the fourth murmuring : see on Id 2 . 

S, 6. The elders] as representing the people 
(see on 3 10 ), are to be the witnesses of the 
miracle. The people, perhaps on account of 
their sin. are to stand at a distance : cp. 19 17 . 
Thy rod] see on 4 2 . 20 The river is the 


Nile: soo7 20 . 6. Horeb] see on 3 1 . Tra- 

dition identifies the rock with a great detached 
fragment under the ridge of Ras es-Sufsafeh. 
This, however, is a long way from the supposed 
site of Rephidim. At the same time Moses 
and the elders arc represented as going on 
belore the people, so that the people obtained 
the water not at the rock, hut some distann 
down the stream that flowed from it. If the 
stream continued to flow for some time, as 
seems natural to suppose, perhaps during tin 
eleven months of the sojourn in that ncigli- 
bourhood, the people would drink it at \artom 
points. This is probably the origin of the 
rabbinical legend, alluded to by St. I*, ml 
(1 Cor 10 4 ), that the rock followed the Israelii 1 s 
oil their march. The apostle spiritualises tin 
rook, making it a typo of Christ, from whom 
flows a perennial stream of grace to Hi- 
people. 7. Massah] ‘trial’ or 'proving' 
Meribah] ‘chiding.’ The names are formed 
from the words used in v. 2. Meribah is the 
name given to the place where water was again 
provided (see Nu20 ls ), but to distinguish it 
from the present Meribah it is called Moribal.- 
Ivadesli in Dt32 51 . Some commentators hold 
that the account given here and that in Nu2u 
refer to the same occurrence. The resem- 
blances arc striking, but there are also maniti a 
points of difference. 

8. Amalek] The Amalekites, here described 
collectively in the singular number, were a 
nomadic tribe, very fierce and warlike, roaming 
over the desert country S. of Canaan, in- 
cluding the Sinaitic peninsula u here the 
Israelites first encountered them. They pro- 
bably regarded the Israelites as their rh.il>. 
for supremacy. They gave them much (rouble, 
not only at various times during the <ksc.it 
wanderings (see e.g. Nu 13 29 1 4 -o, -ls-4, -, j |, m 
down to a late period of their history : see 
Jg(>* 1 Bl.V-s 30 1 Chi 43 . 

9. The first mention of Joshua. Ho v. as ,m 
Ephraimito, the son of Nun. He appeals 
here as captain of the host, and later as the 
personal attendant of Moses (24 13 32 17 .'hi 11 1 
He was one of the spies sent to view the land 
of Canaan (Nul3 8 14°), and was afterwards 
chosen as the successor of Moses : see Nu 27 ^ -■ 
and 011 v. 18. His name was original!) Oslu a. 
‘help’ or ‘salvation.’ Moses afler«!.nl' 
changed his name to Joshua, ‘Jehovah is nn 
salvation.’ The Gk. form of Joshua i' 
Jesus: see Mtl 12 . I11 Ac 7 45 Heh4 h Joshua 
the son of Nun is meant : see Intro, to Joshua 

10. According to Jewish tradition, Hur n.i' 
the husband of Miriam : seo on 31 2 

11. The holding up of Moses’ hands sigm 
tied an appeal to God in intercession, lit' 
holding up the ‘rod of God’ in his hand was. 
at the same time, an appeal to his fighting men 
to remember what God had already done for 
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them. The rod was associated with many 
wonderful deliverances, notably that at the 
lied Sea, so that the sight of it would inspire 
the warriors with courage and hope. On both 
grounds one can understand how it was that 
the fortune of the battle corresponded to the 
steadfastness with which Moses held up his 
hands. The story illustrates the value of 
prayer, in particular of intercessory prayer, 
and, at the same time, the necessity of praj-er 
being accompanied with believing effort. 
Moses praying on the hill while the people 
are fighting in the valley is also an emblem 
of Christ interceding in the heavenly places 
for His people struggling upon earth : see 
Hebd 14-11 ’. 14 . Write this., in a book] 

Written records, contemporary with the events 
described in them, were no doubt preserved 
for many generations, and would afford 
material for future historians. One of these 
early records was called the ‘ Book of the Wars 
of Jehovah’ : see on Hu 21 ll . 

15 . Built an altar] for the double purpose 
of offering sacrifices of thanksgiving, and of 
commemorating the victory by means of a 
monument : cp. On 33 20 35 7 Josh22 2B . 2T , 
Jehovah-nissi] ‘Jehovah is my banner,’ 
meaning, 1 under His banner, in His name and 
strength, I fight and conquer’ : cp. Ps20 5 - 7 . 

16 . For he said] RY 1 and ho said.’ The 
words following are literally, ‘because a hand 
upon the throne (of) Jah,’ which may bo 
rendered. ‘ because his (i.c. Aiualek’s) hand is 
against the throne of Jehovah, (therefore) 
will the Loan,’ etc. 

CHAPTER 18 
The Visit of Jethro 

z. On the name Jethro, see 2 1C , and on 


Midian, 2 15 . 2 . Sent her back] see on 4 26 . 

3 , 4 . See on 2 22 . 5 . The mount of God] 

Horeb or Sinai : sec on 3 1 . 

ri. See on 15 11 . The second half of the 
v. is obscure. RY reads, ‘ yea, in the thing 
wherein they (the Egyptians) dealt proudly 
against them (the Israelites).' 12 . The 
burnt offering was wholly consumed upon the 
altar, and signified the complete devotion of 
the offerer to God : see Lv 1. The sacrifices 
wore peace offerings, and were consumed by 
the offerers in token of fellowship with God 
and each other: see Lv3 and on Nu 22 40 . 
Before God] at the place consecrated by the 
offering of the sacrifices : see on 16* and 19 22 . 

15 . To enquire of God] This phrase is 
explained by the words that follow at. the end 
of the next v., I do make them know the 
statutes of God, and his laws: cp. ISO*. 
Already we see that the decisions given by 
Moses are regarded by the people as possess- 
ing divine sanction. 19 . And God shall be 
with thee] RY ‘ and God be with thee,’ i.e. 
may God grant thee the needed wisdom. 

21 . Hating covetousness] A judge must be 
above bribery. Bribery was, and still is, a 
common Oriental vice, and is frequently 
referred to in Scripture: cp. 23 s 1S8 3 12* 
Pslfis Tsai 23 Amo 12 Mic3*-u. 23 . If.. 
God command thee so] Jethro does not pre- 
sume to dictate to Moses. The matter must 
be referred to God for sanction : cp. Dt 1 Ms . 
To their place] Each one to his tent, satis- 
fied with the expeditious settlement of his 
case, instead of waiting all day, as hitherto : 
see v. 13. 

25 . According to Dtl 13 it appears that 
Moses left the selection of the 1 able men ’ to 
the people. Cp. Ac 6 3 . 


PART 3 

(Chs. 19-40) Arrival at Sinai and Sojourn there 


CHAPTER 19 

Preparation for the Giving of toe Law 
1 . The same day] the 15th day of the 
month: cp. 1 2 ls » 20 16 1 . Marching slowly, with 
long halts at the various stations on the route, 
the host took two months to traverse the 150 
m. between Egypt and Sinai. Here they 
remained eleven months (see NulO n > 12 ), 
during which time the nation entered into a 
formal covenant with Jehovah on the basis of 
the moral law received from God by Moses, 
and promulgated by him. 

Wilderness of Sinai] This must not be 
confounded with the 1 wilderness of Sin ' (see 
on 16 1 ). The wilderness of Sinai is gen- 
erally identified with the modern Wady 
Er-Rahah, a plain fully 2 in. long by half-a- 
m. wide. 1 enclosed between two precipitous 
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mountain ranges of black and yellow granite, 
and having at its end the prodigious mountain 
block of Ras es-Sufsafeh,’ which Dean Stanley 
and others lake to be the monnt on which the 
Law was given. Ras es-Sufsafeh is some 
7,000 ft. in height, and rises sheer from the 
plain 1 like a huge altar.’ Some, however, 
believe that the actual mount of the Law was 
another peak of the same mountain mass S. of 
Sufsafch, called Jebel Musa, the traditional 
site. The whole district has been described 
as one of the most awe-inspiring regions on 
the face of the earth, and as such it accorded 
well with the dread revelation of the divine 
majesty here given to Israel. 

4 . I bare you on eagles’ wings] God’s grace 
and care were the source of Israel’s duty of 
obedience and loyalty: see on 15 la . The 
image here employed to illustrate the watchful 
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solicitude of God is true and beautiful. When 
the eaglets first attempt to fly, the parent bird 
is said to hover round them and beneath them, 
so as to support them on its expanded 
wings when they are exhausted: see Dt32 n . 
Brought you unto myself] i.e. to Sinai, the 
‘mount of God,’ where He was about to make 
a special revelation of Himself. It is possible, 
however, to take the words in a spiritual sense, 
as denoting the divine nurture and education 
of the Israelites in the fuller knowledge of 
the true God: see on vv. 5. 6. 5- If ye will 

obey] Although God’s grace preceded the 
covenant (see previous v.), the latter was 
made upon condition of perfect obedience. 
But as the law only serves to accentuate man's 
feeling of inability to keep it, it becomes a 
‘ schoolmaster to "lead to Christ,' and the 
redemption that is by faith in Him: see 
Ro7 ---'- 5 Gal3- 3 .- 4 . A peculiar treasure] a 
private and treasured possession. In later 
times the Jewish nation presumed upon their 
privilege as a chosen people, and believed in 
their unconditional possession of God’s favour. 
From this false security it was the task of 
the prophets to rouse them: see e.g. Jer7‘- lr ' 
Mt3‘ J 8 11 ’!- 21 31 . Above all people] RV 
‘from among all peoples.’ All the earth is the 
Lord's, but Israel belongs to Him in a special 
degree: cp.»3 M Am 9". 6 . A kingdom of 

priests] a kingdom of which every member is 
consecrated to the service of God, and so ‘ a 
holy nation ’ : see on Lv 20 21 . The designation 
expresses also the high calling of Israel. They 
are to be the medium of communicating the 
knowledge of the divine nature and will to 
the world. In general, it may be allowed 
that the Jewish nation has fulfilled its destiny. 
It has taught the world true religion. Through 
its rejection of the Messiah its sacred function 
has passed over to the Christian church, to 
which St. Peter transfers the titles given to 
Israel in these two vv. : see 1 Pet 2 3 Rev l 3 . 

7 . The elders] sec on 3 10 . 9 - In a thick 

cloud] Mo one, not even Moses, is able to gaze 
upon the unveiled majesty of God: see 3 U 
33-’° Lvlfi 2 Jgl3 22 . Hence when Ho appears 
it is in a cloud, which becomes the symbol 
and vehicle of the divine presence: see 13 21 , 
also Null 25 1K8 10 > U IsatD Mtl7 5 2G« ITh 
4 17 Rev 1 “. And believe thee] The superior 
favour shown to Moses as the direct recipient 
of the divine revelation would attest his 
authority. See on Mu 1 2 7 > s . 

io. Sanctify them] bid them sanctify them- 
selves. The outward preparation consisted in 
washing their persons and clothes, and in absti- 
nence from sexual intercourse: see v. 15 and 
op. Lv]5 16 - 18 . Those outward purifications 
symbolised the inward purity required in those 
who draw near to God: see Jsal llJ Psol 
1 Pet3 2 - 12 . Set bounds unto the people] 


This was intended to impress the people with 
the unapproachable holiness of God. They 
could only draw near to God in the person of 
the mediator whom God Himself had chosen. 
The NT. writers emphasise the superior privi- 
lege of Christiana, who enjoy access into the 
holiest through Christ ‘ the mediator of the 
new covenant’: see Heb 10 19 ’ 22 12 18-2 *. 

13 . They shall come up] not the mass of 
the people, but their privileged roprcsentati\ cs: 
see vv. 23, 24, and cp. 24 7 > 2 . 22 . The priests] 

The Levitical priesthood was not yet insti- 
tuted, but among the Hebrews, as among other 
nations of antiquity, there wore those, mainly 
the heads of tribes and families, who exercised 
priestly functions. Melchizedek was prince 
and priest in Jerusalem at the time of 
Abraham (Gnl4 18 ), and Jethro was both 
prince and priest of Midian, and offered 
sacrifice as such (Ex ‘I 19 3 1 IS 1 * 19 ). 

CHAPTER 20 

The Tex Commandments (vv. 1-21). 

Chs. 20-23, containing ( 1 ) the Decalogue 
(Gk. = ‘ Ten Words ’ or ‘ Commandments ’) and 
( 2 ) a code of laws regulating the religious 
and social life of the people, and called the 
Book of the Covenant (see 24 7 ), form perhaps 
the most important part of the Pentateuch. 
It is the nucleus of the entire Mosaic legisla- 
tion, and in all probability existed for long as 
a separate document. 

1 - 17 . The Decalogue. In c. 34 28 Dll 1 ’ 
this is railed the 1 Ten Words ’ or ‘ Command 
ments.’ It is also called the ‘Testimony' 111 
Ex25 10 (see on 16 3 '), and the ‘Covenant’ in 
Ex34 2S Dt9 9 . These words were uttered in 
the hearing of the awe-struck people (I'd 1 
20 19 Dt4 12 ), and afterwards graven by the 
finger of God on tw r o tables of stone (3 1 1 ’> 
Dt4 13 ). On witnessing the apostasy of the 
people Moses broke these tables (32 19 ). but 
they were afterwards replaced by auntie r 
pair on which the same words were written 
(34 1 DtlU 1 ’ 4 ). When the ark was made the 
two tables of the testimony were deposited 111 
it (Dt 10 5 Heb9 4 ). As the ark itself stood 
in the innermost sanctuary of the tabernacle, 
this position of the Tables of the Law Imre 
emphatic witness to the great truth that the 
beginning and end of all religious obson.un cs 
is the keeping of the commandments of God: 
cp. Mt 1 9 17 Ro2 25 1 Cor7 19 . 

Two versions of the Ten Commandments 
are preserved in the Pentateuch, the second, 
exhibiting a few variations, being given in 
Dt5 5 ’ 21 . Most scholars agree that the version 
given in Exodus is the older and purer of the 
two, the variations in Deuteronomy being due 
to ttie characteristic ideas and style oi the 
writer of that book. The main divergences 
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occur in the fourth and fifth commandments. 
There is a good deal to be said for the view 
that the commandments as originally promul- 
gated were shorter than either form, that they 
consisted merely of the precepts without the 
reasons annexed, the second e.g. reading sim- 
ply, ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,’ and the fourth, ‘Remember 
the sabbath day to keep it holy’: see on v. 11 . 
That the commandments, at least in this terser 
form, are really Mosaic, there is no reasonable 
ground to doubt. 

The Ten Commandments were inscribed on 
two tables and divided into two parts, but 
opinions differ as to their enumeration and ar- 
rangement. The Jews themselves regard v. 2, 
usually called the Preface, as the First Word, 
and maintain the number ten by uniting 
vv. 2-6 (the first and second) and calling 
these the Second Word. The Roman Catho- 
lics and Lutherans combine the first two, and 
split up the tenth. Our common enumeration 
is that of Philo and Josephus, who are fol- 
lowed by the Greek and Reformed Churches. 
As to their arrangement, some hare assigned 
five commandments to each table ; while others 
have divided them in the proportion of four 
to six. According to the latter division the 
first four are religious, defining the duties man 
owes to God (‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God'); the last six are moral, defining the 
duties men owe to each other (‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself ’). On the other 
hand, seeing that in ancient times filial duty 
was regarded more as a religious than a moral 
obligation, there is something to be said for 
placing the fifth commandment on the first 
table: see on 21 15 . 

Christians, while freed from the obligations 
of the Mosaic law of ceremonies, are still 
bound, bound more than ever (see Ro 6 ), to 
‘the obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral.’ What our Lord did with 
regard to the Ten Commandments was (1) to 
sum them up under the two obligations of 
love to God and love to our neighbour, which, 
again, are the two sides of the one law of 
universal Love (‘love is the fulfilling of the 
law’); ( 2 ) to widen and deepen their scope, 
making them apply not only to the outward 
act, but to the inner spirit and motive, and (3) 
to change them from mere negative commands 
to abstain from certain sins to positive obliga- 
tions, which are never exhausted and involve 
a perpetual advance in holiness where mere 
abstention from evil acts implies moral stag- 
nation: see Mt22 37 - 40 5 17 * 48 . 

2 . Redemption is the ground of obedience 
which springs, not fromf ear, but from gratitude 
and love : see Ro 1 2 1 2 Cor 5 14 1 Jn 4 lfl . This 
evangelical truth of obedience springing from 
gratitude is the great theme of the book of 


Deuteronomy, where it is reiterated over and 
over again : see e.g. Dt 4 32-40 and Intro, to 
that book, § 3. 

3 . Before me] RM 1 beside me.’ Monotheism 
is implied rather than expressly enunciated 
here. It was only gradually that Israel rose 
to the truth that there is but one God. Israel 
was led to this truth along the way of prac- 
tice. By ceasing to worship other gods they 
would cease to believe in their existence. It 
is true Btill that the sure result of discontinu- 
ing the worship of God is the denial of His 
existence : see on 15 11 32 L 

4 . If the first commandment implies the 
truth of God’s unity, the second implies that 
of His spirituality. Israel is forbidden to 
worship even the true God under any external 
form. God is not like anything that hu man 
hands can make. In Egypt the Israelites had 
been familiar with the worship of images. 

The water under the earth] This refers to the 
belief of the time that the earth was a flat 
disk (Isa 40 - 2 ) resting on an abyss of waters : 
see Gn 1® 7 11 Pb 24 2 . 5 . A jealous God] Hu- 

man jealousy is usually of an ignoble kind, the 
f ruit of suspicion. But there is a holy jealousy, 
the pain of wounded love. The heart of God 
is grieved when His love is rewarded with in- 
difference and unfaithfulness. He will brook 
no rival in the affections of His people : see 
Dt32l®.21 Ps78 iS Isa 42®, and on c. 34 4 ®. 

Unto the third and fourth generation ] RY 
‘ upon . .’ It is a law of the divine government 
that the penalty of one man's sins is shared by 
those connected with him : cp. Josh22 20 . BE 
this seem hard it must be remembered that 
the law cuts both ways. The benefits of a 
man’s good deeds are likewise distributed over 
a large area. We cannot enjoy the one result 
without taking the risk of the other. The 
law relates, however, only to the consequences 
of sin, not its guilt. The latter adheres to the 
sinner personally : cp. Ezkl 8 2-4 . 

6 . Unto thousands] i.e. unto a thousand 
generations, as in Dt7°. It is implied here 
that God’s mercy in rewarding righteousness 
infinitely transcends His anger in punishing 
the sinful. The consequences of righteous- 
ness are more enduring and far-reaching than 
those of iniquity. 

7 . This prohibition applies strictly to per- 
jury or false swearing, the breaking of a pro- 
mise or contract that has been sealed with an 
oath in the name of God. He will not allow 
His name to be associated with any act of false- 
hood or treachery. His name must not be 
taken in vain, i.e. lightly or heedlessly. This 
forbids also the careless or profane use of the 
divine name and titles. Jesus extended the 
scope of this commandment so as to prohibit 
the use of oaths entirely. A man’s mere word 
should bo his bond : see MtS 33 ' 37 . 
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8 . Whal is laid down here is not the insti- 
tution of the sabbath rest, but its strict observ- 
ance. The sabbath rest was known to the 
Babylonians before this time, and there are 
indications of its being previously known to 
the Israelites : see on 16b lienee, probably, 
the use of the word remember. To keep it 
holy] The soventh day is to be distinguished 
from other days (the root meaning of the word 
rendered ‘ hallow ’is to separate : see on 
Lv 20 - 1 ), by abstinence from labour. Nothing 
is said here as to the religious observance of 
the day. But after the institution of the 
Levitical priesthood, the morning and even- 
ing sacrifices were doubled on the sabbath (see 
Nu28°- ln ), and in later times the day was 
naturally that on which a ‘ holy convocation ’ 
was held : see L v 2d 3 Isa 66 23 . After the exile, 
when synagogues were established, divine ser- 
vice was always celebrated on the sabbath. 

9. It is sometimes forgotten that the fourth 
commandment 1 enforces the six days’ work as 
well as the seventh day's rest.’ 10. Shalt 
not do any work] such as gathering manna 
(see on 16 lighting a fire (35 3 ). gathering sticks 
(Xu lo 3 -- 33 ). agricultural labour (cp. Ex 34 21 ), 
carrying burdens (Xeli 1 3 13 " 1!1 ), buying and sell- 
ing (NehlO 31 ). The Jewish legalists deve- 
loped the negative side of this precept to such 
an extravagant and absurd extent that the 
sabbath, instead of being a day of rest, became 
the most laborious day of the seven. The 
philanthropic motive for its observance (cp. 
23 12 Dt5 14 ) was almost entirely lost sight of 
till our Lord said. • The sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the sabbath’ (Mk2 27 ). 
Thy manservant] The command is specially 
addressed to heads of families and employers of 
labour, and requires (1) that they must them- 
selves rest from labour, and (2) allow those 
in their employment to rest also. II. In 
Dto 11 ’ 13 another reason is given for the ob- 
servance of the sabbath rest, in accordance with 
the philanthropic spirit which pervades the 
whole of that book : cp. 23 12 . Both reasons 
are probably later amplifications of the original 
commandment. Blessed . . and hallowed 
it] consecrated it to Himself with a special 
blessing upon it. The unusually frequent men- 
tion in OT. of the duly of observing the sab- 
bath is an indication of its importance. It is 
often referred to as constituting along with 
circumcision the sign of the covenant between 
God and Israel : see on 31 13 . 

12. This is the 1 first commandment with 
promise’ (Ephfi 2 ). The promise has been 
understood by some as applying to the nation 
as a whole. Undoubtedly the nation takes its 
character from the home, and well-ordered 
family life is the prime condition of national 
welfare and stability : see on Dt 2 1 1! >. But the 
promise is also to the individual. 1 Kighteous- 


noss tendeth to life’ (Provll 1 **). A promise 
of long life and material prosperity is frequently 
attached in OT. to moral precepts : see e.g 
23 25 '■ Lv26 Dt7 12f - 28 Psl 34i2f- 37. The 
doctrine of present rewards and punishments 
had an important educative value at a time 
when the truth c;f a future life was not yet 
clearly revealed. But the manifest exceptions 
which experience, of human life afforded to 
this simple view of the divine government 
proved a great trial to faith, as the book of 
Job in particular shows, and such passages as 
Ps 73 .Ter 12b 2 , c.v. That faith was able cum 
in these circumstances to triumph over doubt 
is shown e.g. in Hab3 17iIS Ps73 23 ' 2,1 1 in v liicli 
it may be said that the high-water mark is 
reached of a trust in God that is supeiior to 
and independent of all outward circumstances. 
In later times, when the belief in a future life 
was more consistently held, it was only natural 
that the rewards and penalties should be r< - 
gerded as in many cases postponed to find tin ir 
full completion in the next world : sec on 
Dt 22 ". 

13-16. These commandments are given to 
safeguard a man’s life, domestic peace, properi \ , 
and reputation. For the way in which our 
Lord extended the scope of the sixth and 
seventh commandments so as to apply not 
merely to the outward act but to the iimei 
thought and motive lying at its root, see 
Mto 21 ' 30 . 

16. It is noteworthy that of the ten com 
mandments, two (the third and the ninth | 
refer to sins of speech. For the penalty pre- 
scribed in cases of false witness, see Dt 1 1) 1 * 
The spirit of the ninth commandment foiled-, 
all lying and slander. 

17. Of all the commandments, the tenth i- 
the one that goes deepest. What is condemned 
is not an action, but a thought or desire : cp. 
Prov 4 23 Mt 15 18-2 °. This commandment show 1 
that the Decalogue is more than a mere code 
of civil law. Human laws cannot take logm- 
zance of the thoughts of the heart. 

19. The Decalogue was given in the Inaitng 
of the people. The following commandments 
were given to them through their mediator 
Moses : see vv. 21, 22, c. 21b 

CHAPTERS 20 22 -23 33 
Tiik Book of the Covenant 

This section comprises a number of laws de- 
signed to regulate the life of tut agricultural 
community living under comparatively simple 
conditions. The laws arc mainly of a civil 
order with a small admixture of rudimentary 
religious enactment (see e.g. 20 23 ' 20 23 
The principle of their arrangement is not clear, 
but the three sections 21 12 ‘ 3li 22 1-27 23 , h seem 
to be amplifications of the sixth, eighth, and 
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liintli commandments of the Decalogue respec- 
tively. The Book of the Covenant occupies 
an intermediate position between the brief and 
general principles enunciated in the Decalogue 
and the minute and detailed legislation set 
forth elsewhere in the Pentateuch. For the 
relationship between the legislation of Moses 
and that of earlier civilisations, see Intro, § 2, 
and art. 1 Laws of Hammurabi.’ 

23. BY is preferable, ‘Ye shall not make 
other gods with me ; gods of silver, or gods 
of gold, ye shall not make unto you.’ This 
is a repetition of the first and second com- 
mandments. 24. An altar of earth] i.e. of 
the simplest form and material, as a precau- 
tion against idolatrous representations : cp. 
v. 25 Dt27 3 > ,J . On the different kinds of 
sacrifice see Lvl-7, and on 18 J -. Record 

my name] lit. 1 cause my name to be remem- 
bered,’ by some special manifestation of power 
or grace. A plurality of sacrificial places is 
here expressly sanctioned, and the historical 
books of OT. record numerous instances of 
altars being erected and sSicrifice offered in 
many different places down to the reformation 
of king Josiah, which took place in the year 
621 n.C. In the book of Deuteronomy a 
plurality of sacrificial places is condemned, and 
worship restricted to a central sanctuary : see 
onDtl2 4 . 13f - 25. See on v. 24. 26. With 

the same object, to prevent exposure of the 
person, it is afterwards prescribed that the 
priests be provided with linen drawers while 
officiating at the altar : sec 28 la . The top 
of the altar of burnt offering, which was four 
and a half ft. high, was reached, according to 
tradition, by means of a sloping ramp of earth : 
cp. 27 8 , and see on Lv9 M . 

CHAPTER 21 

Tiie Book of the Covenant (continued) 

1-11. Regulations regarding the Treatment 
of Hebrew Slaves. 

Slavery was universal in ancient times, and 
the Mosaic Law' does not abolish it. Among 
the Hebrews, however, slavery was by no 
means the degrading and oppressive thing that 
it was among other nations. Manstealing, 
upon which modern systems of slavery are 
based, was a crime punishable by death (see 
v. 16), and the Law of Moses recognises the 
right of a slave to just and honourable treat- 
ment. A Hebrew slave might occupy a high 
position in his master’s household and bo re- 
garded as a trusty friend, as the case of Eliezer 
shows(Gn 24). He could notbe boundformore 
than six years at a time ; in the seventh year 
he obtained his freedom if he desired it (see 
v. 2) ; he might hold property and come to be 
able to redeem himself (Lv 25 ,9 ) ; ho was pro- 
tected from the violence of his master (vv. 20, 


21) ; he could claim compensation for bodily 
injury (vv. 26, 27) ; and he was entitled to the 
sabbath rest (20 10 ). If a Hebrew girl became 
her master’s concubine he could not sell her 
to a foreigner, but must let her be redeemed 
(v. 8) ; if his son married her he must treat 
her as a daughter (v. 9) ; if he took a second 
wife ho must not degrade her, but use her as 
liberally as before (v. 10). In general the 
Hebrew master was to treat his slave rather as 
a brother or hired servant than as a chattel, 
and the principle which was to govern his 
treatment was the humane precept 1 thou shalt 
not rule over him with rigour ; but shalt fear 
thy God’ (Lv25 * 3 ). These laws, it is true, 
apply to the slave who was an Israelite, but 
the lot of even the foreign slave who had been 
captured in war was only a little less favour- 
able. If it be asked why the Mosaic Law did 
not at once abolish slavery the answer must 
be that the time was not ripe for that. Christ 
Himself did not abolish it ; and His apostles 
tolerated it (see 1 Cor 7 20-24 and the Epistle to 
Philemon). Christianity did not violently over- 
throw existing social institutions or abolish 
class distinctions. But it taught the brother- 
hood of all men, and by quietly introducing the 
leaven of justice, humanity, and brotherly love 
into society, gradually abolished the worst 
social abuses and made slavery impossible. 

2. If thou buy an Hebrew servant] A 
man might voluntarily sell himself for debt 
(Lv25 30 ), or he might be judicially sold for 
theft (see 22 3 ), or lie might be sold by his 
parents (v. 7). If the year of Jubilee fell 
before the seventh year of his servitude he 
went free then: see Lv25 40 > 41 . Life-long 
compulsory servitude was therefore unknown. 
3. If he were married] before coming into 
slavery. If I10 married after becoming a slave, 
the case contemplated in the next verse, he 
would do so subject to the consent of his 
master, in which case the wife and children 
remained with the master. 5. Slavery may 
bo preferable to freedom. This shows the 
mild nature of slavery among the Hebrews 
6. Unto the judges] RY'unto God.’ The 
expressions are really identical, for the judges 
would be the priests, or the high priest, and 
the transaction would take place at the sanc- 
tuary and have the sanction of the divine 
judgment: see on 22 s . 23 RY. Bore his ear] 
The fastening of the ear to the doorpost signi- 
fies his perpetual attachment to the house of 
his master : cp. Dtl5 17 . The ear is pierced as 
being the organ of hearing and, therefore, of 
obedience. 

7. To be a maidservant] The word denotes 
a slavewife, a consort of inferior rank, like 
Hagar (Gn 1G 8 ). Her position was permanent. 
She did not go out at the end of six years, 
which would have been a degradation. If she 
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were the wife of the master of the house, she 
was to he treated as a wife ; if of the son, as a 
daughter. If she were dismissed, it must be 
in ail honourable way (vv. 8, 11), and without 
repayment of the purchase money. 

io. Polygamy, like slavery, was tolerated 
by the Law of Moses. Its cessation in Chris- 
tian lands has naturally followed the nobler 
teaching of Christianity regarding woman : 
cp. the remarks on the cessation of slavery. 

12-17. Three Oif ences Punishable by Death , 
viz. murder, manstealing, and the smiting or 
cursing of parents. 

13. For the appointment of cities of refuge 
as an asylum in the case of accidental homicide, 
see on Nudo 9-34 . 14. From mine altar] The 

altar seems to have been the place of refuge 
at first : see 1 K 1 50 2 2Sf . IS- Smiteth] not 
necessarily with fatal effect. Reverence to- 
wards parents was regarded in ancient times as 
more a religious than a social duty, and a breach 
of the fifth commandment, like blasphemy, 
was a capital offence : see intro, to the Deca- 
logue, and cp. Dt 21 lsf . 16. Mansteal- 
ing is to be punished as severely as murder. 
17. Cursing, like blessing, is always looked 
upon as efficacious. It is a solemn appeal to 
God, who will not permit His name to be taken 
in vain. He will not respond to the child who 
invokes His power to the injury of a father or 
mother. And such an impious appeal is itself 
a serious crime. 

18-32. The Law of Compensation for Injury 
to Life or Limb. 

19. Shall . . be quit] i.e. of the charge of 
murder. But he must pay for the injured 
man's loss of time and medical treatment. 

21. He in his money] The master himself 
loses by his servant’s inability to work, and is 
sufficiently punished in this way. If the 
injury is of a permanent nature the slave is 
entitled to his freedom: see vv. 26 , 27 . 

23. -t >i)/ mischief] beyond the loss of the 
child (v. 22 ). The law of retaliation (‘ like 
for like ’) is common to all early stages of 
civilisation: cp. e.g. art. 'Laws of Hammurabi.’ 
It is a rough and ready kind of justice, but it 
involves many difficulties and is generally 
abandoned in favour of a system of fines and 
penalties. It should be observed that the law 
of retaliation is not the same as private 
revenge. The equivalent penalty is inflicted 
by the judge, not by the injured person: cp. 
L\ 24 ) "-- 1 Dtl 9 ,wl . Christ refers to this 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount (Mtb 3 ’ ,r -), 
forbidding the spirit of revenge, and enforcing 
the duty of forbearance in imitation of the 
heavenly Father. 28. The following enact- 
ments are a good illustration of the spirit of 
even-handed justice displayed by the Mosaic 
Law: cp. On 9 -"\ His flesh shall not be 
eaten] This would serve to emphasise the 


horror connected with such an accidental 
death. It was also in accordance with the law 
forbidding the eating of blood as unclean. 
An ox killed by stoning would not be bled: 
sec on Lv 1 7 to-io, :m d cp. 22 :!1 . 29. In this 

case the owner is morally responsible and is 
liable to be put to death. The death penally 
may, however, be commuted by a fine, the 
amount of which would be fixed by the rela- 
tives of the person killed, with probably an 
appeal to the judges. 32. The silver shekel 
was in value a little more than half-a-crown. 
The ordinary price of a slave, therefore, was 
about £31 Os. : cp. Zoch 1 1 12 > 13 Mt 26 13 . From 
the latter passage it will be seen that our 
Lord’s life was reckoned of the same value as 
that of a slave. 

33-c. 22 l5 . Law of Compensation for Injun 
to Property. 

34. The dead beaut shall be his] It is 
assumed that he has paid the full value ot Un- 
live animal. 

CHAPTER 22 

Tiie Book ok the Covenant (continued) 

1. Four sheep] The larger compensation 
required in the ease of the ox is probably due 
to the fact that it is an animal used for labour, 
and of proportionately higher value, therefore, 
than a sheep: cp. 2 S 12 6 . 2. Breaking up] 

RV 1 breaking in.’ 3. If the sun be risen 
upon him] i.e. if the housebreaking be com- 
mitted in daylight. The nocturnal burglar 
is mox-e dangerous and cannot be so easily 
detected. In a case of daylight robbery it is 
less necessary to resort to extreme measures 
for defence. In English law a similar dis- 
tinction is made between housebreaking Lv 
night and by day. 

5. Of the best of his own field] This is .1 
case of wilful damage. In the next v. the 
damage is accidental, such as might result froat 
the burning of weeds or thorns, in which case 
an exact equivalent only is required. 

7. Deliver unto his neighbour] This pi artier 
was common in days when there were 110 banks, 
Otherwise, treasure might he buried in a in 11 : 
cp.Mtl 3 ». 8. Unto the judges] RV ‘inrn 
God.’ See on 21 ". xi. Oath of the LORD | 
an oath invoking Jehovah as witness. On the 
solemn nature of such oaths, cp. 20". 

13. Let him bring it] i.e. what remains <if 
it, in order to show the cause of the injm v 

15. It came for his (i.e. ‘its’ ; see on Lv 2 .'i q 
hire] RM 1 it is reckoned in its hire.’ Tin- 
owner is understood io have taken the risk of 
injury into account in fixing the price of liiie. 

16-31. Miscellaneous Laws. 

16, 17. Endow her] RV rightly, 1 pay .a 
dowry for her’ : e.g. to her father. The dovv rv 
was not the portion brought by the wife into 
the husband’s house, but the price paid by the 
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bridegroom to the father or brothers of the 
bride, by way, it would seem, of compensation 
to the bride's family for the loss of her 
services : cp. Gn 34 12 , also Gn 29 18 . Seeing t hat 
among the Hebrews, as among the Arabs at 
the present day, a woman who has been un- 
chaste has almost no chance of marriage, the 
seducer, it is here enacted, must marry her, or, 
if the father object, make good the dowry. 
In Dt22 20 the dowry is fixed at fifty shekels. 
The seduction of a betrothed damsel is 
punishable with death: see on Dt22 23! . 

18 . A witch] RV 1 sorceress.’ The word is 
the same as that in 7 11 . Sorcery, or the pre- 
tended holding communication with evil spirits, 
is a form of idolatry or rebellion against 
Jehovah, and punished as such: see v. 20, and 
cp. Dtl 8 '° f - LvlOai.* 1 . 

21 . Cp. Lvl9 33 ’ 3 *. The Mosaic Law re- 
peatedly emphasises the duty of kindly con- 
sideration of the weak and oppressed, the 
afflicted and the poor. God is the champion 
and the avenger of all such : cp. Psl4G 7 " 9 . 

25 . If thou lend money to any of my people 
that is poor by thee] RV 1 to any of my people 
with thee that is poor’ : interest is forbidden 
on loans to a fellow Israelite, but is expressly 
allowed in dealing with a foreigner: see i)t 
23 1 9 . ", and cp. Lv 25 88 The loans ref erred to 
here are loans without interest. The Israelites 
are commanded to help the poor by giving 
them free loans, the wisest form of charity. 
Commercial loans, for trading purposes, are 
not contemplated at all, and were in all proba- 
bility unknown among the Israelites in early 
times and in a primitive state of society. 

26 . While the taking of interest is forbidden, 
the taking of a pledge for repayment of a loan 
is sanctioned, and frequent reference is made 
in Scripture to the practice: see c.g. Am 2 s 
Job 22° 24 9 Dt24°. The outer garment of 
the Israelite (the simlah) is a kind of cloak 
or plaid about 4 ft. square, which may be 
used as a coverlet by night. In the case of a 
poor man this might be the only thing he 
could give as a pledge, in which case he is 
to be allowed the use of it each night: cp. 
Dt24 12 > 13 , and for a similar humane precept, 
v. G of that chapter. 

28 . The gods] RV ‘God.’ RM ‘judges’ 
is also possible : see on 2 1 9 . But cp. St. 
Peter’s injunction (lPet2 17 ). 

29 . The first of thy ripe fruits] RV 

‘ the abundance of thy fruits,’ etc. : see on 
131-M. 30 . On the eighth day] The mini- 

mum age of a sacrificial animal is eight days. 
The animal must bo in a fit condition, which 
it could hardly be during the first week : cp. 
Lv22 27 . The oighth day was also prescribed 
for the circumcision of children : see Gn 17 12 . 

31 . Holy men] See on 19 3 ' 0 ’ 10 . The 
numerous regulations with regard to outward 
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purity, of which one example is given here, 
were intended to be a symbol and a reminder 
of that purity of heart which God’s people 
must exhibit. Tom of beasts] This pro- 
hibition rests on the general law that the 
blood, as the seat of life, belongs to God and 
must not he eaten. The flesh of such an 
animal would not be properly drained of 
blood : see on 21 28 . 

CHAPTER 23 

The Book of the Covenant (concluded) 

1 - 19 . Miscellaneous Laws. 

x. Raise] RV ‘ take up,’ i.e. give ear to. 
This is an extension of the ninth command- 
ment : cp. the Arabic proverb, ‘ In wickedness 
the listener is the ally of the speaker.’ 

2 . To decline after] RV ‘to turn aside 
after.’ 3 . Countenance] Give undue favour 
to. As judgment is to be without fear (v. 2), 
so is it to be without favour, whether of rich 
or poor : cp. v. G. 

4 , 5 - Thine enemy’s ox] The Mosaic Law 
inculcates the duty of kindness to animals : 
see e.g. 20 10 Lv 22 2 ?, 2 S Dt22M 25*. In 
Dt22 1_t it is a friend’s beast that is to be 
relieved. Here it is the beast of an enemy : 
op. Mto 43 - 44 . 

8 . Gift] A bribe in any form : see on 1 8 2l . 

10 , 11 . On the law of the Sabbatical Year, 
see on Lv 25 1-T . 12 . On the reason annexed 

to the fourth commandment, see on 20 10 ' 11 . 

14 - 17 . The Three Great Annual Feasts are 
Passover and Unleavened Bread in the month 
of Abib, Feast of Weeks or Pentecost fifty 
days afterwards, and Feast of Booths or Taber- 
nacles, here called Feast of Ingathering, at 
the end of the agricultural year : see on 
Lv23 4 '— > 88 ' IS . 15 . None shall appear before 

me empty] As these festivals are all com- 
memorative of God’s goodness they are to he 
celebrated with thankfulness and rejoicing. 
And in token of their gratitude the people are 
to present, gifts and entertain the poor : cp. 
UtlG 19 . 17 Neh 8 10 . Thesame principle under- 
lies the custom of making offerings of money 
as a part of Christian worship. It is expres- 
sive of the worshipper’s thankfulness for all 
the divine mercies, temporal and spiritual, of 
which lie is the recipient, and must never be 
omitted. 17 . Three times in the year] 
These annual pilgrimages served to maintain 
a conscious unity of race and worship. 

18 . Leavened bread] see on 12 s . Fat, like 
blood, must not be eaten, but burnt upon tlie 
altar : see on 29 13 . 

19 . Thou shalt not seethe, etc.] This pro- 
hibition may be intended to preserve the 
natural instinct of humanity : cp. Dt22 8 .L 
But it more probably refers to a superstitions 
practice of using milk prepared in this way to 
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sprinkle fields, as a charm against unfruilful- 
ness : see D 1 1 4 where the prohibition is 
connected with the law of unclean meats. 
On account of this law, the Jews to this day 
abstain from mixing meat and milk in the 
same dish ; nor will they partake of the one, 
except at a considerable interval after the 
other. 

20 - 33 . The Book of the Covenant closes 
with an exhortation in which a promise is 
made of Cod’s presence, guidance, and help in 
overcoming their enemies, of wide dominion, 
and of material prosperity, on condition that 
they serve Jehovah alone and make no cove- 
nant with the heathen nations or their gods. 

20 . O 11 the Angel of Jehovah, see on 3-. 

25 . See on tit) 14 . 28 . Hornets] The 

hornet is a large and fierce kind of wasp. It 
is doubtful whether the promise here is to be 
understood literally or figuratively (ep. also 
Dt 7-° Josh 24 ls ). It seems to be taken liter- 
ally in Wisdom 12 s . But it is more probably 
a figurative way of describing the terror which 
would fall upon the nations on hearing of the 
victorious march of Jehovah's people : see 
the previous v. and Dt2-’\ and ep. lit l 41 
Ps 118 1 - Isa7 ls . Or the ‘hornets’ may be 
intended to describe the Egyptians, who were 
frequently at war with the inhabitants of 
Canaan. Humeses III is known to hate 
broken the power of the ancient kingdom of 
the Hittitos, which would be about the time 
of the Israelites’ sojourn in the wilderness, 
supposing the exodus to have taken place 
towards the end of the nineteenth dynasty. 

29 , 30 . The book of Judges shows that 
the conquest of Canaan was effected gradually. 

31 . The sea of the Philistines] the Mediter- 
ranean : the river is the Euphrates. These 
bounds were reached in the reign of Solomon : 
see 1K4’- 1 , and cp. Gnlil 1 " Dtll-h 

32 , 33 . The commandment to expel the 

Canaanitos and to destroy their idols and 
places of worship was only partially fulfilled, 
with the result that the ex il influence of 
Canaanitish idolatry and immorality made 
itself felt over and over again in the history 
of Israel and was the cause of its final over- 
throw : see Joshlli 41 ’ 1 7 1;i Jgl I9,2r»> 

llilp-i" 14 2 K 1 2 3 1 7 a ---. With this 

passage ep. 34 1 - -1 " Xu 3.'{-' ,() -' ,i; 1)17 ; and see 
on Xu 25 i"-ls 

CHAPTER 24 

Tin: ItvnnoATioN op the Covenant 

1 . And he said] The first two tv. of this 
c. arc a continuation of the narrative from 
20 21 , which was interrupted by the insertion 
of the Book of the Covenant, originally a 
separate document. C’. 23 33 is continued in 
v. 3. Nadab, and Abihu] the two oldest 
sons of Aaron : see <‘>-’ 3 . Seventy of the 


elders] a selection from the heads of the 
tribes ami families: sec on 3 ,B . 3 . And 

Moses came and told the people] after lie had 
ascended the mountain and received the 
‘ words and the judgments’ contained in ehs. 
20 ---23 33 : cp. 21 l . 4 . And Moses wrote] 

see on 1 7 n . The altar symbolised the presence 
of Jehovah, the twelve pillars represented the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Those pillars wuc 
single unhewn stones which were smean d 
with the blood of the sacrificial animal or 
with the oil of a vegetable offering: see on 
Gn28 ls . The use of pillars is an evidence 
of the antiquity of the rite of sealing die 
covenant recorded here, as they were at to- 
wards forbidden owing to their association 
with heathen worship: see Dt 1 0 and we 
on 34 1J . 5 . See on 18 12 . 6 . The 

sprinkling of the altar with half the blood 
and of the people with the other half (v. b) 
signified that both parties, Jeliov ah and isnu 1 . 
entered into fellowship and hound themselves 
by the terms of the covenant, the people 
promising obedience and Jehovah promising 
His help and blessing. See 23 - 0 * 31 . Tn (In 
Xew Covenant the blood of Christ takes (lie 
place of the blood of the sacrificial animal, 
and by faith in His sacrifice, Christians enter 
into communion with God: see Mt2(’>-' 
HebO n - js 1 Petl 2 . 8 . Concerning all these 
words] RM 1 upon all these conditions.’ 

9 -xi. The ratification of the covenant is 
concluded with a sacrificial meal (v. 11 ), which 
usually followed the peace offering and sun- 
bolisod the harmonious relationship existing 
between the offerers and God : see Lv3. At 
this meal, which took place on the mount, the 
representatives of the people were vouchsafed 
a vision of God Himself, not as previously 
with terror-inspiring accompaniments of 
thunder. lightning, and smoke ( 2 I> 1S 
hut in grace, mercy, and peace. The s'gln 
of God, otherwise fatal in its effects (see 33-" 
and on 19 9 ), does not injure them. God dm - 
not smite them ; on the contrary they are 
able to eat and drink in His presence, having 
entered into covenant relationship with Jinn 
(v. U). 

10 . They saw the God of Israel] A vuv 

buhl anthropomorphic way of describing tin 
experience of these favoured persons, wlnrii 
the Gk. (LXX) Version, made many centimes 
later, avoids by translating 1 they saw the pl.u 1 
where God stood.’ At the same time it is 
noticeable that the sacred writer evinces a 
great reserve in speaking of this vision o! 
God. He makes no attempt to describe tin 
appearance of God, only what was under Mis 
feet. Similarly Isaiah, who says that lie ton 
‘saw the Lord,’ describes only the accompani- 
ments of his vision (Isa 6 ) : see 33 1R . 1!l ' 

In D14 1 ’- Moses is represented as reminding 
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t people that they ‘saw no similitude ' of 
d at Horeb ; and in .In 1 is (op. ft 37 u uij wo 
rgad that 1 no man hath soon God at any time.’ 
Tho apparent inconsistonoy between those 
passages and the present is to he accounted 
for on the principle of the progressiveness of 
revelation. Divine irutli can only be com- 
municated to men in the measure and in the 
manner in which they are able to receive it. 
In early times men were like children in re- 
gard to spiritual things, which them fore could 
only be apprehended by them under material 
forma of expression. The essential and per- 
manent truth underlying the present repre- 
sentation is that tho majesty and the will of 
the invisible God were brought vividly homo 
to the minds of these men by means of the 
Moral Law, and that this Law was not a dis- 
covery by Moses but a thing revealed to him 
by God. Cp. what is said on anthropo- 
morphisms in Intro, to Exodus, § 3. 

A paved work of a sapphire stone] The 
ancients regarded the sky us a solid vaulted 
dome stretched over the earth : see on Gn 1 °- 8 . 

Body of heaven in his clearness] RV ‘ the 
very heaven for clearness.’ 

12 . Moses receives another command to 


come up into the mount and receive the 
tables of the Law and other directions con- 
nected with the outward service of religion. 

Tables of stone] From Dt5 22 we learn 
that these contained the Ten Commandments, 
and the same is implied in c. 34 28 , which 
relates to the second tables, doubtless exact 
copies of tho first which Moses broke. The 
other regulations which follow in c. 25, etc., 
seem to have been given orally. The words 
which 1 have written should perhaps follow 
tables of stone. The expression may be 
understood as indicating the immediate divine 
origin of the Law (cp. 31 18 J. 13 . Minister] 

servant, attendant ; cp. Lk4 20 RV Acl3 5 . 

14 . Said unto the elders] not merely the 
seventy spoken of in v. 1 , but all the repre- 
sentatives of the people. They are to see 
that the camp is not removed from the plain 
during the absence of Moses. 15 . Moses 
went up] Joshua accompanied him part of 
the -way, and seems to have awaited his return 
somewhere on the mountain side : see 32 17 . 

18 . Forty days and forty nights] The later 
account adds that during this time he neither 
ate nor drank (Dt9 9 ). On the number forty 
see on 2 21 . 


(Chs. 25-31) TnE Tabernacle and tiie Priesthood 


CHAPTER 25 

The Vessels of the Sanctuary 
Chapters 25-31 arc taken up with prescrip- 
tions regarding the Construction of a Taber- 
nacle, i.e. a tent, to form the visible dwelling- 
place of Jehovah in the midst of His 
people, the place where He would moot 
them and receive their worship. The on lire 
structure consisted of three parts. There 
was an outer Court, 100 cubits by 50, open to 
the sky, the sides of which were composed of 
curtains supported on pillars. The entrance 
was at the eastern end; inside, facing the 
door, was the altar of burnt offering, and 
behind that the brazen laver. Within this 
court and towards the western end was a 
covered tabernacle, divided by a hanging cur- 
tain into two chambers. The outer of these, 
called the Holy Place, contained the Table of 
Shewbread, tho Candlcslick, and the Altar of 
Incense. The Inner chamber, the Holy of 
Holies, or Most Holy Place, contained tho 
Ark of the Covenant which supported the 
Mercy seat and the two golden Cherubim. 
The three parts, of which the entire structure 
was composed, were of increasing degrees of 
sanctity. Into tho outer court came the wor- 
shippers when they brought their offerings. 
Into the Holy Placo went the priests to per- 
form their sacred offices; while into tho Most 
Holy Place, which was tho immediate Presence 
Chamber of Jehovah, went tho high priest 


alone, and that only once a year on the great 
day of Atonement with special ceremonial. 
It has boon questioned whether a tabernacle 
of this somewhat elaborate design and costly 
workmanship could have been erected by the 
Israelites in their present circumstances. 
This difficulty, however, has been exaggerated. 
In Egypt the Israelites were familiar with 
arts and manufactures, and they left Egypt 
with spoil of precious metals ( 11 2 1 2 35 - 30 ). 
Another difficulty has been discerned in the 
fact that no references to such an elaborate 
structure occur in the historical books previous 
to the time of Solomon. Some scholars ac- 
cordingly hold that many of the details de- 
scribed here are of an ideal nature, the pre- 
scription of what ought to be rather than 
of what actually was carried out, 1 the attempt 
of a devout and imaginative mind to give 
concrete embodiment to some of the loftiest 
and purest spiritual truths to be met with in 
the whole range of scripture.’ This difficulty, 
like the other, is of a negative kind, and we 
should be careful not to over-estimate it. In 
any case, the symbolism underlying the con- 
struction of the tabernacle with its furniture 
and ritual is unmistakable. The costliness 
of tho materials teaches the lesson that God 
is to be served with the best that man can 
give. The harmony and exact proportions of 
its parts are a reflection of the harmony and 
perfection of the divino nature. The increasing 
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degrees of sanctity which characterise the 
Court, the Holy Place, and the Holy of 
Holies, emphasise the reverence due l>y man 
to Him whose dwelling is in the high and holy 
place, and who yet condescends in His grace 
to tabernacle with man and to accept his im- 
perfect worship 

1-9. Gifts of materials for the tabernacle. 

2. - God loveth a cheerful giver’ (2 Cor 0 <). 

3. Brass] rather, ‘ bronze,' an alloy of copper 

and tin: sec on Dt8". 4. Blue, etc.] the 

yarns of which the hangings were to be woven 
by the women: see 35 - J 3D 1 . 5- Rams’ 

skins dyed red] red leather made of sheep 
skins. Badgers’ skins] liV 'sealskins,’ RM 
• porpoise-skins.’ Shittun wood] RV 1 acacia 
wood.’ The acacia (Heb. xhi/tuh , ylar.ishittiiit) is 
the characteristic tree of the Sinaitic peninsula. 
The wood is very durable and much used in 
furniture making. 7. On the ephod see 28 ,if . 

8. That I may dwell among them] Strictly 
speaking, God cannot he said to dwell in one 
place more than in another. But as men 
realise His presence most vividly when they 
are consciously engaged in His worship, the 
place of worship becomes in a special sense a 
‘meeting-place’ with God (sec v. 22) and a 
‘house, or dwelling-place, of God’: cp. Gn 
28 1*. The expression is anthropomorphic 
at the best, and is felt to be inadequate as the 
spiritual nature of God is more fully realised: 
see Jilt 20 '- 4 . In later times Jewish writers 
avoided saying that ‘ God dwells ’ in any 
place, even in heaven itself. They said that 
He • makes His Shekinah to dwell ' there. 
The ‘ Shekinah’ is the manifestation of God, 
especially in the bright cloud (see It) 34 ’ 35 ). 
The word is connected with the Heb. word 
for dwelling (nnjil'ait) used in the next verse. 

9. Pattern] This does not imply any visible 
or material model. It expresses the fact that 
Moses, during his long retirement with God 
on the mount, was divinely directed as to the 
most fitting way in which God might bo wor- 
shipped. This inspiration does not exclude 
the exercise of the natural faculties, but pre- 
supposes them as the basis on which it may 
operate: sec on 31 b If or does it exclude the 
appropriation, under divine sanction, of ideas 
suggested by certain features in the ritual of 
other nations with which Moses was already 
acquainted. See Intro, to Exodus. § 2, near 
the end. 

Tabernacle] lit. ‘ dwelling.’ Here it seems 
to denote the entire fabric. The name is 
applied in particular to the sacred tent, stand- 
ing in the midst of the court: see 20 *. 

10-22. The Ark of the Testimony. 

10. Ark] i.e. a chest or cotter. A cubit 
is about 18 in. Such sacred arks were well 
known to the Egyptians and Assyrians. They 
Contained some image of the deity wor- 
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shipped, and wero carried with great pomp in 
processions at national festivals. It is signifi- 
cant of the spiritual nature of the Hebrew 
religion that tho ark made by Moses contained 
no image, but insload a copy of the Moral Law. 
After the conquest of Canaan the ark remained 
for a long tirno at Shiloh (Josh 18 1 1 S3 3 ), and 
was at last brought by David to his capital at 
Jerusalem (2 SC lChl3). Solomon placed it 
in the temple which he built (1K8 1 ). after 
which there is no further record of it. It may 
have been carried off by Shishak to Egypt 
(1 K If- 1 ’) or by Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon 
(2K25 3 - 17 ). There seems to have been no aik 
in the second temple. 

11. Crown] i.e. a ‘rim’ or ‘moulding’ which 
projected above the top edge of the ark to 
keep tho ■ mercy seat ’ in its place. 16. Testi- 
mony] sec on 1G 34 . 17. Mercy seat] KM 

‘ covering.’ Thisisnol to be regarded as a nun: 
lid or covering of the ark, but has an independent 
significance. It is tho golden throne of God 
where the people’s sins are ‘ covered,’ i.e. ex- 
piated or forgiven : see on Lv 1 *. 

18. Two cherubims] ‘ Chernbim ’ is the 
Heb. plural of ‘ cherub.’ Tho exact form of 
these cherubim is doubtful. Some suppose 
they were winged bulls such as are represented 
on Assyrian monuments as guardian spirits at 
the doors of temples or houses: cp. Gn3-‘. 
Others take them to be of human form. They 
figure very often in Hebrew sacred art. They 
were introduced into the pattern of the curtain 
which screened off the Holy of Holies (2G : ’ 1 ). 
In Jewish thought the cherubim occupy the 
highest rank among the angels of heaven, and 
are the hearers or upholders of the throne ul 
Jehovah, who is accordingly' said to sit upon 
or between the cherubim (2K 19 15 Ps 18 111 Mi 1 
‘JO 1 ). In Ezk It) tho chernbim arc identilnd 
with the four lie ing creatures of c. 1 (-<< 
Ezk 10- |J and cp. Rev4 cf -). The figures of tin 
cherubim upon the mercy scat were of <0111x1 

small ; those in Solomon's temple 

colossal dimensions (2 Ch 3 1# - 13 ). 19. Of the 

mercy seat] KY ‘ of one piece with the lm n \ 
seat.’ 20. Toward the mercy seat shall the 
faces. . be] This is probably what is 11II11<I<<I 
to in I Petl 12 . 22. I will meet with thee] 
ILonce the tabernacle is called the ‘teal of 
meeting,’ i.e. the place where Jehovah meils 
with Moses and Israel, not the place whole 
worshippers assemble, as the AY rcn.h ring 
‘ tabernacle of the congix gution ’ semi- to 
imply- : see 29 42 > 43 33". 

23-30. Thu Table of Shcwbrcad. 

The ark alone stood in the innermost 
chamber. The table here described, on which 
lay twelve loaves (sec on v. 30), stood in the 
second chamber, the Holy Place. On tin- A Hi 
of Titus, still standing in Koine, there are 
sculptured the Table of Shew bread and the 
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Golden Candlestick which the Emperor Titus 
carried off from the Temple of Herod after 
the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70 a.d. 
These were not the original table and candle- 
stick, but were no doubt exact copies of them. 

25 . Border] The representation of the table 
on file Arch of Titus referred to above shows 
a narrow rail running round the table about 
halfway down the legs, keeping them in posi- 
tion. This is probably what is meant here by 
the 1 border.’ 27 . Over against] R V ‘ close 
by.' The rings would be nearly halfway down 
the legs. 29 . The dishes were the plates on 
which the loaves were brought to the table ; 
the spoons were small vessels to hold the in- 
cense which was laid upon the bread (Tjv 24") ; 
the covers (RV 1 flagons ’) and bowls held the 
wine of the drink offering which accompanied 
every meal offering. For to cover withal read 
with RV 1 to pour out withal.’ 30 . Shew- 
bread] lit. 1 bread of the presence,’ RM * Pres- 
ence-bread.’ This consisted of twelve loaves 
of unleavened bread, which were laid upon the 
table, in the presence of God, and changed 
every sabbath day. It was a kind of thank- 
offering, expressive of man's constant indebted- 
ness to God for his daily bread : see on Lv 24 ' J - 9 . 

31 - 40 . The Golden Candlestick. 

This also stood in the Holy Place. Being 
made of pure gold, it is called the 1 pure candle- 
stick’ in 31 s , etc. It was really a lampstatid. 
From a central shaft three curved arms sprang 
on each side, one above the other, rising to the 
same height as it. On each of these se>en 
supports rested a lamp, in shape like a bowl or 
saucer. The shaft and the arms were orna- 
mented with representations of almond buds 
and blossoms, introduced three times into each 
arm and four times into the shaft (v. 34). 

31 . Bowls] (RV ‘ cups ’) are the open leaves 
surmounting the knops or ‘ calyx ’ of the flower. 
The topmost bowl held the lamp. On the oil, 
see on 27 i0 ’ il > and cp. Lv24 1-4 Nu 8 14 . 

Shall be of the same] RV ‘ of one piece with 
it ’ : so in vv. 35, 3G. 

33 . Candlestick] the central shaft, which 
may have had in all seven knops. 

37 . The lampstand stood on the south side 
of the Holy Place with its arms parallel to the 
wall. On these the lamps, in the form of oval- 
shaped saucers, were placed crosswise with 
their nozzles pointing northwards, so that 
they cast their light over against the lampstand, 
i.e. on the space in front of it. 38 . The 
tongs are the snuffers ; the snuffdishes are for 
receiving and removing the pieces of charred 
wick. 39 . A talent of gold is estimated at 
about £(5,000 of our money : see on 38 - 4 . 

CHAPTER 20 
The Tahernaci.e Proper 

This, which in the Hebrew is cailed ‘ the 
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dwelling’ (see on 25°), consists of an oblong 
tent, 30 cubits long, 10 broad, and 10 high, 
and stands within the ‘court of the tabernacle’ 
(27 0-f -). It is formed of a frame of open 
woodwork, over which are spread four layers of 
coverings, the undermost being of linen em- 
broidered with figures of cherubim, the second 
of goathair cloth, the third of ramskin, and 
the outermost of sealskin. Internally, there 
fore, the tabernacle had the appearance of 
rows of panels enclosing a pattern of cherubim. 
The tabernacle was divided into two chambers 
by means of a veil suspended from the roof at 
a distance of 10 cubits from the back wall. 
The innermost chamber, or Holy of Holies, 
was therefore in shape a perfect cube of 10 
cubits in the side. The roof, of which nothing 
is said, is best understood aB flat. At the time 
of the conquest and settlement in Canaan, we 
hoar of a tabernacle being set up at Shiloh, 
where it seems to have remained during the 
time of the Judges (Josh 18 1 Jg21 13 lSl 3 ). 
I 11 the time of David it seems to have been at 
Nob (1 S21 !), and afterwards at Gibeon (1 Ch 
21 2n ), where it was at the beginning of Solo- 
mon’s reign (2 Ch 1 13 ). After the building of 
Solomon’s temple we hear no more of it, its 
furniture being then transferred to the more 
permanent building. 

1 - 14 . The Coverings. 

1 - 6 . The undermost covering. This is of 
linen ornamented with cherubim of 1 cunning 
work,’ i.e. of tapestry or embroidery. Ten 
pieces of material, each 28 x 4 cubits, are sewn 
together in two sets of five (v. 3), which are then 
joined at their edges by means of loops and 
golden * taches,’ i.e. clasps (vv. 4-6), to form one 
largo covering 40 cubits long and 28 wide. Of 
■this length, 30 cubits are taken up with the 
roof, leaving 10 cubits to hang down the back. 
The front is left open, to be afterwards closed 
with a separate hanging (v. 30). Of the breadth, 
10 cubits form the roof, leaving 18 to hang 
down and form the two sides. The covering, 
it will be observed, does not reach the ground 
at the sides, but this is not necessary, as there 
is a base running all round supporting the 
wooden frame (v. 19). 7 - 13 . The second 

co\ering. This is of goathair and is spread 
o\cr the first. By joining eleven pieces, each 
30 x 4 cubils, a covering is obtained 44 cubits 
long and 30 wide. The ampler width allows 
this covering to reach the ground at the sides. 
Tile extra length of 4 cubits is partly taken 
up by doubling back the edge a distance of 
2 cubits, leaving 2 cubits the distribution of 
which is not clear (w. 12, 13). 14 . The 

outer coverings. Over the goathair covering 
are spread two others, one of red leather made 
of ramskin. and the other, the outermost, of seal- 
skin : see on 25 s . The purpose of those opaque 
and heavy curtains is to exclude the light. 
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15-30. The wooden framework supporting 
the coverings. 

15. The boards, as they are here called, are 
not solid, as then they would have been very 
heavy, and the cherubim embroidered upon 
the inner covering would not have been visible 
at all. It is best, with Professor Kennedy, to 
take them to be open frames consisting of two 
uprights connected with cross rails. These 
frames are 10 cubits in height and 11 in width, 
and are kept upright by being let down with 
tenons and mortises into sockets (v. 19). which 
rest side by side upon the ground, and form a 
continuous base or plinth all round. Rigidity 
is secured by means of long bars running 
round the structure (v. 26). 18. The length 

of the side being 30 cubits, twenty frames are 
required for each side. 22. Sides] RY 
• hindev part ’ : the W. end is meant. The 
tabernacle is 10 cubits in width, measured 
from curtain to curtain. As only six frames, 
amounting to 9 cubits, are required for the 
end, it would appear that 1 cubit was taken 
up with the thickness of the side frames with 
their stiffening bars. The frames were probably 
G in. deep and the bars 3 in. 

23, 24. The exact meaning of these vv. is 
obscure, but they suggest that the two comers 
of the back wall were strengthened by means 
of an extra frame in the form of a sloping 
buttress. In v. 24 read with RV, • they shall 
be double beneath, and in like manner they 
shall be entire unto the top thereof unto one 
(or, the first) ring.’ The foot of the additional 
frame would be set back a little, giving the 
appearance of being 1 double beneath,’ and the 
frame would slope in to the top of the up- 
right. where it would be fastened to it. 

25. Eight boards] i.e. six upright and two 
extra for the sloping buttresses. 

26-28. In order to give rigidity to the up- 
right frames five bars are run along the three 
sides of the tabernacle through rings attached 
to the frames. The middle bar runs from end 
to end : the others, it is implied, do not (v. 28). 

27. The two sides westward] RV 1 the 
hinder part westward.’ as in v. 22. 

31-33. The dividing veil. This is of the 
same material as the inner covering, linen 
tapestry, embroidered with cherubim, and is 
supported upon four pillars at a distance of JO 
cubits from the hack wall or 20 cubits from Ihe 
entrance ( see on v. 33 ). It screens off the Most 
Holy Place. 

33. Under the taches] under the joining of 
the covering forming the roof which was at a 
distance equal to five widths of the material 
counting from the enhance : see on vv. 1-G. 

36. The hanging curtain forming the door, 
RV ‘the screen.’ This closes the tabernacle 
on the E. side, and is supported by five pillars 
dividing the entrance into four equal spaces. 


CHAPTER 27 

Tjir Altar of Burnt Offering. Tim: 

Conn - of the Tabernacle. The Oil 

for the Lambs 

1-8. The Altar of Burnt Offering. 

This is a hollow chest of acacia wood out- 
laid with bronze, and stands within the court, 
midway between the outer entrance ami the 
door of the tabernacle. 

1. The approximate size of the altar is 7] It. 
square and 4) ft. high : see on 20 2li . 

2. The horns] The form and significance of 
these horns are doubtful. They were vm 
important, and seem to have been regarded as 
the most sacred part of the altar (cp. Aui3 ,l j. 
The blood of sin offerings was smeared upon 
them (Lv4 18 ), and this was done also at the 
consecration of the priests (Ex2‘J ] - LvH 1 ’). 
Criminals clung to them as an asylum (1 K I ■" 
2 2s ). Whether sacrificial victims were lx mud 
to them is doubtful, as the text is corrupt m 
the only passage where this practice scorns to 
be alluded to (Psll8 27 ). It has been sug- 
gested that the horns of the altar have some 
connexion with the worship of Jehovah in the 
form of a hull : cp. 32 4 . Of the same] RV 
1 of one piece with it.’ 

4. A grate] The position and purpose id' 
this grating are not clear. It may have been 
a grating suspended by rings inside the altai. 
allowing the ashes, blood, and fat of the victims 
to drain off into the earth with which in all 
probability the hollow altar was filled. Or it 
may have been intended to cany the fire, or the 
victims over the fire. Some take it to he .1 
piece of ornamental open-work extending 
downwards on each side, from tlic ledge to the 
ground, or the ledge itself : see on v. 5. 

5. Compass of the altar] RV 1 ledge round 
the altar.’ This seems to have been a kind of 
projecting step or narrow platform miming 
round the altar halfway up, on which the 
officiating priests stood. 

9-19. The Court of the Tabernacle. 

This is a sacred enclosure, open to the ski , 
surrounding the tabernacle, formed of a fence 
of linen curtains 5 cubits in height suspended 
on pillars of bronze. In form it is an oblong 
100 cubits by 50. The Court is open to .ill 
worshippers. 10. Fillets] Probably mils 
connecting the pillars with each other. 

14. The hangings of one side] Tim eul rami 
is in tlm middle of the E. side and is 2o 
cubits wide, leaving 15 cubits at each side id 
it. 19. Pins] Tent pegs. 

20, 21. The Oil for the Lumps. 

20. Pure olive oil beaten RV] Oil cxlmeii <1 
by beating olives in a mortar without heat . 1 1 

is the purest kind of oil. To burn always] -\s 
there was no window in the tabernacle it is 
probable, though nowhere assorted, that tlic 
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lights burned day and night : cp. Lv24 1 -* 
Nn 8 1-4 . 

21 . Tabernacle of the congregation] ltV 
‘tent of meeting.’ So always; sue on 25 22 . 
Before the testimony] see on l(i 31 . Order it 
from evening to morning] This may mean 
that the lamps were trimmed evening and 
morning ; see on the preceding v. 

CHAPTER 28 
Tins Priestly Garments 

1. All Israel is a ‘kingdom of priests’ (see 
on 19 ®), but for the special service of the sanc- 
tuary Aaron and his descendants arc selected 
and solemnly consecrated : see Lv 8 , 9. Nadab 
and Abihu died (Lv 10) and the priesthood was 
continued in the descendants of Eleazar and 
Ithamar : see 1 Ch 24 1 and on Jfu25 13 . 

2 . Holy garments] The garments arc holy 
because they are specially set apart and con- 
secrated for use in the sanctuary. 3 . Whom 
I have filled with the spirit of wisdom] God is 
the source not only of all spiritual grace, but 
of every intellectual faculty and artistic gift ; 
cp. Isa28 23 ' 20 Jasl 17 , and see on 01 4 

6 - 12 . The Ephod. 

This is a kind of waistcoat, made of varie- 
gated material, supported by straps passing 
over the shoulders and bound round tho waist 
with a girdle. On each of the shoulder-straps 
is an onyx stone engraved with the names of 
six tribes of Israel. On the front of the ephod 
and attached to it by means of gold chains and 
rings is a pouch called the 1 breastplate '(v. 15 f ). 

6 . The gold was in the form of threads 
worked into the pattei n ; see on 31) 3 . Cunning 
work is again embroidery as in 26 L 8 . Cu- 
rious girdle] RV ‘cunningly woven band i.e. 
embroidered. 

9 - 12 . The engraving of gems was an art well 
known to tho Egyptians. The names were 
those of the twelve tribes. In v. 12 the stones 
are called stones of memorial unto the children 
of Israel. The high priest wore those stones 
when he ministered before the Lord, as the 
representative of the people. They served as 
a kind of visible supplication of His gracious 
remembrance. 13 . Ouches] Tho word, which 
is properly ‘nouche,’ means a rosette or button 
of gold filigree in which the stone is set. 

14 . The chains are for attaching the breast- 
plate to the ephod : see vv. 22-25. 

15 - 30 . The breastplate] This is really a 
pouch, one span, or half a cubit, square, made 
of the same material as the ephod, and orna- 
mented on the outside with twelve jewels set 
in four rows, each stone being engraved with 
the name of a tribe. The pouch i 3 intended to 
hold the Urim and Thummim, by means of 
which God’s judgments are declared (see on v. 
30), and is therefore here called the breast- 
plate of judgment. 


16 . Doubled] so as to form a pouch. 

17 - 21 . It is not eaBy to identify the stoneB 
mentioned in this and the following vv., the 
meaning of the Hebrew words being doubtful. 
The stones in the first row are probably a red 
jasper, a yellowish green serpentine, and an 
emerald. In the second row a red garnet, a 
lapis lazuli, and an onyx. In the third row 
a yellow agate, a black and white agate, and 
an amethyst. In the fourth row a yellow jas- 
per, a beryl, and a dark green jasper. With 
this list of stones may be compared that in 
Ezk28 13 , and that in Rev21 19 . 20 (the founda- 
tions of the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem). 

22 . Chains at the ends of wreathen work] 
RV ‘ chains like cords, of wreathen work.’ 

30 . The Urim and the Thummim] The literal 
meaning of these words is given in HM, * the 
Lights and the Perfections.’ The Urim and 
Thummim are nowhere described, but there 
can be no doubt that they were material objects, 
as they are said to be put in the breastplate, 
which was a pocket : cp. also Lv 8 8 . From 
IS 28 6 we lenm that the Urim (and Thum- 
mim) served as one of three ways by me&nB of 
which the divine will might be ascertained : 
cp. Nu27 21 . In all probability they were two 
images or jewels, engraved with distinguishing 
characters, used in casting lots. In this con- 
nexion 1 S 14 38-12 is instructive. Y. 41 in our 
Hebrew text there is evidently mutilated. The 
Gk. and Lat. versions read, ' If the iniquity be 
in me or Jonathan my son, give Urim ; and if 
tho iniquity be in the people, give Thummim.’ 
On the casting of lots see on Nu26 S6 . and cp. 
Lv 16 3 1 S23 0 ’ 12 30 7 > 8 Acl 29 . 

31 . The robe of the ephod] This is a frock 
or cassock, woven entirely of blue, without 
sleeves, drawn over the head, and worn 
under the ephod. Its chief characteristic is a 
row of golden bells attached to the skirt which 
sounded when the high priest moved, and 
enabled the people to follow him with their 
thoughts and prayers when he went into the 
Holy Place as their representative before God. 

32 . Habergeon] A sleeveless jacket. 

33 . Hem] RY ‘ skirts.’ The pomegranate 
is a tree with a fruit like an apple, with a 
juicy pulp and full of seeds (hence the name, 
which means grained or seeded apple), exten- 
sively cultivated and highly prized in the 
East. The Heb. name is rimmon , which 
enters into many place-names. The pome- 
granates here are embroidered on the skirt of 
the robe. The bells are hung upon it. 

35 . His sound] i.e. its sound : see on Lv 
25 v. That he die not] To enter God’s pre- 
sence carelessly is profanation and punishable 
with death 

36 - 38 . The mitre] This is made of fine 
linen, and is in the form of a turban. Fas- 
tened in front of it is a plate of pure gold 
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with the inscription HOLINESS TO THE LORD 
(RY 1 Holy to the Lord’). 

38 . The iniquity of the holy things] The 
1 holy things ’ are the offerings of the people. 
As no offerings are ever worthy of God, their 
acceptance by Him is an act of grace. The 
high priest, when he enters the divine pre- 
sence in the manner prescribed by God Him- 
self, ‘ bears the iniquity of the holy things,’ 
which are accepted in spite of the unworthi- 
ness necessarily attaching to them. For the 
lofty ideal of the sanctification, not only of 
what is used in divine service in the narrower 
sense of the term, lint in every department of 
what is called secular life, see Zeehl-t 20 '- 1 . 

39 . The coat is different from the robe (see 
29 3 ). It is an under-garment or shirt of fine 
linen fastened with an embroidered girdle. 

40 . Bonnets] RY ‘headtires’: close fitting 
caps, probably of a different shape from the 
turban of the high priest. 41 . Anoint them] 
see on 29 '. Consecrate] lit. ' fill the hand.’ 
The expression probably refers to some sym- 
bolic action indicating the giving of authority 
at a ceremony of installation to a sacred office : 
cp. 29 34 . 

CHAPTER 29 

Tue Conseciutiox of the Priesthood 

Cp. Lv 8 9. The form of consecration 
consists of four things, ( 1 ) ablution (v. 4), ( 2 ) 
investiture with the holy garments (vv. 5-9), 
(3) anointing with holy oil (v. 7), and (4) 
offering of sacrifices (vv, 10 f ). 

1 . Without blemish] see on 12 3 . 

2 . Unleavened bread] sec on 12 s . Tem- 
pered] RY ' mingled.’ Oil is a common ingre- 
dient of cakes in the East: sue e.g. 1 K 17 ] -. 
and cp. Lv 2 5 > a . 

4 . Wash them with water] A symbolic 
action representing the need of inward purity 
in those who approach God. Washing is 
frequently enjoiued as an act of ceremonial 
purification: see e.g. 30 1721 Lvll 23 14 3 15 13 , 
etc., and cp. Mk7 3 ' 4 . The symbol is retained 
in Christian baptism: cp. 1 Put 3 21 . 

6 . Holy crown] the golden plate with the 
sacred inscription: see 28 3I! . 

7 . Anointing oil] This oil was specially 
prepared: see 30 23 ' 20 . Anointing with oil is 
an act symbolising a special consecration to 
the service of God. Jacob anointed the stone 
at Beth-el with oil (Gn 28 IS ; cp. .31 13 35 14 ), and 
the tabernacle and its furniture were also 
anointed (sec 30 2a - i9 L\ 8 IW > n ). Priests were 
consecrated by anointing (as here) and also 
kings (see 1 >S 1 0 1 1 0 13 2 IC 1 1 1 -). who are ac- 
cordingly called the ‘ Lord’s anointed ’ ( 1 8 20 11 
2S1 14 Ps 2 - 8 *J 3 ‘>. 3!I ). The Hebrew word for 
‘anoint’ is uuuAueh. whence is derived the 
word Messiah, which is used figuratively to 
describe one who is consecrated by God for a 


special purpose: cp. e.g. Tsa45 1 . In a unique 
sense it denotes the Messiah or Christ, the 
latter word being the Greek equivalent of the 
Hebrew term: seolsaGl'Lkf™. InNT. Chris- 
tians are called the anointed of God, as liming 
received the unction of the Holy Spirit: sue 
2 Cor 1 21 1 J 11 2 2 °. 

10 - 37 . The sacrifices of Consecration. 

These signify the self-surrender to God of 
those 011 whose behalf they are presented, 
symbolised by the laying of the hands upon 
the head of the victim and its subsequent 
slaughter: see on Lvl 4 . 10 . The bullock] 
is for a sin offering on behalf of Aaron and Ins 
sons. For the significance of this suerilici. 
see Lv4. 12 . Cp. Lv 4 7 . Upon the horns 
of the altar] see on 27 2 . 

13 . The internal fat, like tho blood, is 
regarded as the seat of life, and must always 
he offered to God by burning upon the altar: 
see on 23 3S and Lv3 3 . The caul that A above 
the Ever] RY ‘caul upon the liver,’ is the tatty 
covering of that organ. 14 . Shalt thou burn] 
see Lv 4 n .i 2 , and on Lv4 2C . 

15 . One ram] one of the two already mui- 
tioned (v. 1 ), to be a whole burnt offering. 
It is entirely consumed upon the altar: see on 
L\ 1 . ij. Unto his pieces, and unto his 
head] RY 1 with its pieces, and with its head.’ 
The dismemberment of the victim is to seomu 
its rapid consumption upon tho altar. 

18 . A sweet savour] This phrase is fre- 
quently employed in connexion with gacrilius 
to indicate gracious acceptance on the part of 
God to whom they are offered: see e.g. Oil 8 -i, 
and cp. Ex5 21 . 

19 . The other ram] called in v. 22 the ram 
of consecration, lit. ‘ of filling (the hand).' Sue 
on 28 41 . Its blood is used to sprinkle Aaron 
and his sons and their garments ; its most 
sacred parts are waved in their hands, and tin 11 
burnt upon the altar ; after which the flush is 
boiled and eaten by them at a sacrificial f’e.ist. 
The ritual here resembles that of the pu.tuu 
offering, for which see on Lv 3. 

20 . This action symbolises the purification 
and consecration of the bodily faculties to 1 In- 
service of God. A similar ceremony was per- 
formed at the cleansing of aleper: sceL\ 14 1! . ,7 . 

21 . The head of Aaron is already anointed 
(v. 7), sis that this sprinkling with blood and 
oil may refer only to tho garments of hmisi.ll 
and his sons. It is uncertain whether an\ 
save the high priest was anointed upon the 
head. In L v 4 3 . 4a ‘the anointed priest’ is 
the high priest (cp. Lv21i«). On tho other 
hand. Ex28 41 enjoins the anointing of Aaron's 
sons, which, however, may refer to this second 
anointing. 

22 . The rump] RY rightly, 1 the fat tail.’ 
Thu tail of one species of the Syrian sheep is 
very long and broad, weighing sometimes from 
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ten to fifteen pounds, and requiring to be sup- 
ported on a little wheeled carriage. It is 
considered a great delicacy, its fat being used 
for cooking instead of butter. 

23 . The meal offering which usually ac- 
companies a peace offering: sec Lv2 7 II - 1 . 

24 . Put all in the hands of Aaron] thus 

inducting him and his sons into the duties of 
their office. The ‘ waving ’ consisted in moving 
the offerings horizontally in the direction of 
the sanctuary, in token that they were first 
presented to God and then returned by Him 
to tjie officiating priests. This ceremony was 
performed at the presentation of a peace 
offering (Lv7' 23 ‘ 34 ), of the first fruits of harvest 
(Lv23 11 .i2) l and of the two loaves at the Feast 
of Weeks (Lv 23 s0 ), and also in connexion with 
the cleansing of a leper (Lvl4 ,2 > 21 ): see also 
on Hii 8 21 . 26 . It shall be thy part] The 

law of the wave offering prescribes that the 
breast should be assigned to the officiating 
priest ; on this occasion to Moses : see L v 7 - s ' ai . 
After their consecration the ceremony is per- 
formed by the priests, who receive the breast 
and right shoulder as their portion. See vv. 
27,28. 27 . Heave offering] ‘Heaving’ and 

‘ waving ’ seem to refer to the same ceremony 
of presenting the parts first to God. 

29 . Shall be his sons’ after him] op. Nu20 M . 
Here ‘ sons ’ is a general term signifying de- 
scendants. The priesthood was hereditary in 
the family of Aaron. 30 . Shall put them on 
seven days] see on v. 35. 

31 . The characteristic feature of the peace 
offering was the sacrificial meal partaken of 
by the offerers, expressive of their communion 
with God and one another : see on Lv3. 
In the holy place] In the court before the 
door of the tent of meeting : see Lv 8 31 . 

33 . Stranger] One not a priest, a layman : 
cp. 30 33 Lv22 10 Hul 51 3™ : see also on 12 

34 . See on 12 10 . 35 . The ceremony is 

to be repeated each day for seven days : cp. 
Lv 8 33 . and for the fulfilment of the injunc- 
tion, Lv 8 9. 36 . When thou hast made] 

RV ‘ when thou makest,’ or, rather, ‘ by thy 
making.’ The altar was consecrated by anoint- 
ing : see Lv 8 10 ' n , and see on v. 7. 

37 . Shall be holy] see on Lv2 3 . 

38 - 42 . The Daily Sacrifice. Every morning 
and evening a lamb is to be offered as a burnt 
offering on behalf of the whole community as 
an act of public worship : see on Lvl. It is 
accompanied with a meal offering and a drink 
offering, which are sacrifices of thanksgiving. 
It was offered regularly from the time of its 
institution down to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, except for a short period (1G8-1G5 B.c.) 
during the wars of the Maccabees. 

40 . Tenth deal] tenth part of an ephah : 
see on 16 10 . A hin is about a gallon and a 
half. 41 . Meat offering] RV 1 meal offer- 
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ing’: see Lv 2 . 42 . Tabernacle of the con- 
gregation] R Y ‘ tent of meeting ’ : see on 
25 22 . 43 . Sanctified by my glory] sec 40 34 , 

and on 3 2 1 G 10 . 

CHAPTER 30 

The Altar of Incense. The Ransom 
Money. The Laver. The Anointing 
Oil. TnE Incense 

1 - 10 . The Altai 1 of Incense. The use of 
incense in worship was probably due to the 
worshipper’s desire to honour God by offering 
to Him what he enjoys him self ‘Ointment 
and perfume rejoice the heart ’ (Prov 27 B ). It 
served also to counteract the strong smell of 
burning flesh, and was therefore usually pre- 
sented as an accompaniment of sacrifice, and 
offered either in censers (Lv 10 1 16 12 Nu 16 17 ), 
or on an altar erected for the purpose, as here. 
In Scripture incense is an emblem of prayer, 
probably because its Bmoke ascends to the 
clouds, where God is supposed to dwell : see 
e.g. Psl41 2 Rev5 8 8 s . The existence of this 
altar of incense at the time of Moses has been 
disputed. In about one hundred places men- 
tion is made of ‘ the altar ’ as if there was 
only one, that of burnt offering ; no mention 
is made of an altar of incense in LvlG, where 
it might have been expected ; it is not allnded 
to among the furniture of Solomon’s temple ; 
and the directions given here for its construc- 
tion would have stood more naturally in c. 25 
or 2G, where the omission is somewhat strange. 
It is accordingly supposed that this passage, 
and others where an altar of incense is spoken 
of, are of later date : see on v. 6. Indeed, 
the whole of chs. 30, 31 is believed by some 
to be a later addition. Observe the solemn 
conclusion at the end of c. 29. 

2 . On the horns, see on 27 2 . Of the same] 
see on 25 31 . 

3 . Pure gold] Hence this altar is called 
‘the golden altar’ (39 38 40 20 Nu4 21 Heb9 4 
RM, etc.), to distinguish it from the altar of 
burnt offering, which is called the ‘ brazen 
altar ’ (39 **•). Crown] i.e. rim or moulding, 
as in 25 ll . 

6 . Before the vail] This means outside the 
veil and, therefore, in the Holy Place, not in 
the Holy of Holies, where it would be in- 
accessible save once a year, when the High 
Priest entered on the Day of Atonement 
(LvlG) : see on 40 5 . In Heb9 4 , however, it 
is said to have stood within the Holy of 
Holies. There seems to have been some 
doubt, therefore, as to its position in the 
tabernacle, a fact which is reflected in the 
construction of this v., which is overloaded 
and apparently self-contradictory. The altar 
is before the veil, and it is also before the 
mercy seat. The LXX omits the words 
‘ before the mercy seat . . testimony.’ This 
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confusion corroborates the view that this altar 
did not belong to the original furniture of the 
tabernacle : sec on vv. 1 - 10 . 

9 . Strange incense] i.e. incense prepared 
ditfercntlj’’ from that prescribed in vv. 34-38 : 
see on LvlO 1 . Meat offering] T?.Y ‘meal 
offering ' : see on Lv 2. 10 . Make atone- 

ment upon it] RV ‘for it.’ Owing to the 
imperfection of all human worship, the altar 
itself needs to bo cleansed with a special rite : 
see on 28 3S 29 3a . The reference hero is to 
the ceremonial of the yearly Day of Atone- 
ment, for which see LvlG. Most holy] see 
on Lv‘2 3 . 

11 - 16 . The Ransom Money. It is here 
enacted that, when a census is taken, every 
person above the age of twenty shall pay half 
a shekel as his ransom. At the time of a 
census the people would be impressed with 
the great privilege of membership in God’s 
chosen nation, and at the same time with their 
unworthiness to be reckoned in a • kingdom 
of priests’ : see on 19 3 > 6 . This need of 
atonement underlies the payment of a money 
ransom, which is here called a 1 ransom, or 
atonement, for your souls.’ It is to be dis- 
tinguished from the money given as a redemp- 
tion for the firstborn, for which see 13 1 *. 
For the use made of the ransom money, see 
382S-28. 

12 . When thou takest the sum] A census 
of the people was probably in contemplation 
at this time, and was made twice during the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness : see 
Nu 1 and 20. Whether it was done regularly 
does not appear. In time the half shekel 
became an annual tax devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the public sacrifices in the Temple : 
see e.g. Mtl7 24 . Plague] as the result of 
disobedience. 13 . Half a shekel] A silver 
shekel was equal to fully half-a-crown. The 
shekel of the sanctuary seems to have been 
a standard weight, and was probably preserved 
by the priests in the sanctuary. 

14 . Twenty was the age when liability to 
military service began (Xul 3 ). 15 , All 

give alike, for it is a ransom for the soul or 
life, and all souls are equal in the sight of 
God. 16 . For the service of the tabernacle] 
see 3825-as. 

17 - 21 . The Laver. This was of bronze 
(see on 25 3 ), and stood in the court of the 
tabernacle between the altar of burnt offering 
and the door of the sanctuary, and held the 
water required for the ablutions of the priests 
(vv. 19-21 ; see on 29 4 ). According to 38 s 
it was made of the mirrors of the serving 
women : see on Nu4 n . Solomon’s Temple 
had ten lavers ( 1 K7 2T_12 ). 

22 - 33 . The Holy Anointing Oil. 

23 . Calamus] The word means 1 reed ’ or 
‘cane.’ Several species of aromatic reed are 


known in the East. 24 . Cassia] a kind of 
cinnamon of a very pungent llav our. An hin] 
about a gallon and a half. 25 . Apothecary] 
RV ‘perfumer.’ In the warm East ointments 
and perfumes are greatly employed as cos- 
metics, and the art of preparing these is 
carried to a high degree of perfection. Among 
the Jews there was a guild of perfumers in 
later times. 29 . Most holy] see on L\ 2 3 . 

32 . Upon man’s flesh shall it not be poured] 
It must be reserved for the priests, and not 
used as an ordinary unguent : sec v. 33. 

33 . Stranger] one who is not a priest, as 
in 29 3 *. Cut off] see on 1 2 1 \ 

34 - 38 . The Incense. 

34 . Stacte] a kind of gum. probably myrrh. 
Onycha] part of the shell of a shell fish. 1 1 
burns with a pungent odour. Galbanum] a 
gum resin. Frankincense] a fragrant gum 
obtained by slitting the bark of an Indian tree, 
which was also to be found in ancient times 
in Arabia: see e.g. Isa 00 6 Ezk27 22 . The 
substance called in modern times ‘common 
frankincense’ is obtained largely from iir 
trees. The English word means ‘ pure 
incense.’ 35 . RV ‘ and thou shalt make of 
it incense, a perfume after the art of the 
perfumer, seasoned with salt, pure and hoh.' 
Salt, as preventing corruption, is the symbol 
of purity and durability ; it was used with all 
sacrifices both animal and vegetable : see 
Lv2 13 Ezr 6 ° Ezk43 2 ‘ Mk9 4 ». Among the 
Arabs salt is the emblem of fidelity and lasting 
friendship. To have ‘eaten salt’ with a 
person, and so partaken of his hospitality, is 
equivalent to a pledge of mutual and indisso- 
luble amity. Hence in OT. a ‘covenant of 
salt ’ is one that cannot be broken : see L\ 2 13 
J7ul8 19 2Chl3 5 , and cp. Ezr4 14 (AM] and 
Mk 9 50 . 

37 . This particular compound is not to be 
used for any profane purpose : cp. the similar 
direction in the case of the holy anointing oil 
(vv. 32, 33). 

CHAPTER 31 

Tin: Appointment of Bf.zai.kkl ami Aho- 

t.t.ui. The K-t.eping of the Sahkviii 

2 . By name] indicating a very special call ■ 
cp. 33 12 Isa 43 1 45 1 > 3 > 4 JnlU 3 . Bezaleel] 
RV ' Bezalel ’ : see 1 Ch2 18 ' 20 . For the iilciili 
fication of the grandfather of Bezaleel with 
the Hur of Exl7 10 there is nothing bcjoiid 
the similarity of names. 3 . See on 28 '. 

4 . To devise cunning works] Diriiiu in 
spiration does not reduce man to a more ma- 
chine or passive instrument. It is compatible 
with originality of invention. This applies not 
only to the mechanical arts as here. l.ul also to 
intellectual gifts. It heightens and purilu s, 
but does not supersede the normal fueultn'. 
Observe that ‘cunning’ is used here in its 
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etymological sense of 1 knowing ’ or 1 skilful.' 
Sea Ps 1 37 5 . 

io. Cloths of service] RY 1 finely wrought 
garments,’ a general term including what 
follows : see 3!) '■ n . 

12-17. The reason why the injunction to 
observe the sabbath is repeated here and again 
in 35 1-3 before the account of the carrying out 
of the preceding instructions is probably the 
close connexion of the worship of the tabernacle 
with the observance of the day of rest. 

13. A sign] Like circumcision tho sabbath is 
a sign or sacrament marking the covenant n-1 1- 
tion botween Jehovah and His people. Cp. 
for circumcision (to 17 11 Ro4 n , and for the 
sabbath Ezk20 12 Isa56 4 *®. Ancient profane 
■writers frequently refer to these two things as 
the distinguishing characteristics of a Je\v. 

14. Shall be put to death . . shall be cut off] 
The two expressions are not always synony- 
mous ; see on 12 15 . 

18. Two tables of testimony] cp. 10 '*■* 25 18 
Written with the finger of God] see on 24 12 

CHAPTER 32 

I^iie Idolatry op tut: Pr.opi.p, 

1-6. The historical narrative is here re- 
sumed from 24 13 Becoming impatient at the 
prolonged absence of Moses on the mount 
(forty days, 24 1S ), and despairing of his return, 
the people prevail upon Aaron to make a god 
to go before them. From the earrings of the 
men and women he accordingly makes a golden 
bull, to w hich divine honours arc paid. 

1. Unto Aaron] Aaron and Hur had been left 
in charge by Moses ; see 24 14 . Make us gods] 
RM • a god.’ The Hebrew word for God has a 
plural form. In making this demand it is doubt- 
ful whether the people intended to abandon the 
worship of Jehovah altogether, or wished simply 
to have a visible representation of Him, in other 
words, whether their sin was a breach of the 
first commandment of the Decalogue or tho 
second. The words of Aaron in vv. 4, 5 seem 
to indicate that he at least regarded the golden 
bull as an image of the true God ; but in v. 8 
the people are charged with deserting Jehovah 
for another god. The one sin naturally leads 
to the other. The worship of G od by means of 
images degrades God, and the image gradually 
usurps His place in the mind of the worshipper. 
See on 1511 20 3 . 4 . 

2. Earrings] RY 1 rings.’ Taken by itself 
the word may moan either earrings or nose-rings. 
Here the former are expressly intended, but 
in 35 22 both may be included. Among Eastern 
peoples oarrings were formerly worn both by 
men and women (‘ your sons ’ here ; cp. Jg 8 24 ), 
not only as ornamonts but as amulets or charms. 
In modern times men have discon linued the use 
of earrings, and nose-rings are worn only by the 
Bedouin women. 


4. After he had made it] read with RY, 1 and 
made it.' The calf w-ts really a bullock. It is 
usually supposed that tho symbol was derived 
from the worship of the Egyptians. But it 
was a living bull, not an image, that was wor- 
shipped in Egypt. More probably, therefore, 
the symbol was connected with the worship 
of the Chaldeans and Assyrians, of which some 
traces may have survived among the descend- 
ants of Abraham. A common image with the 
Assyrians is that of a bull with wings and a 
human hoad, emblematic of strength and 
wisdom. Sec on the cherubim, 25 18 , also 
11C12 28 . 

5. A feast to the LORD] i.o. to Jehovah. 
See on v. 1. Feasting was a common ac- 
companiment of sacrifice ; see on 24 M1 . On 
the nature of the play in this case see vv. 18, 
10, 25, where we learn that it included sing- 
ing and dancing. Cp. Exl5 20 - 21 Jg21 10 - 21 
2 SG 12-14 1 K18 2UmB - Isa30 2D . 

7-14. God tells Moses of the Bin of the 
people and of His purpose to destroy them. 
At the intercession of Moses they are spared. 

7. Thy people which thou broughtest out] 
By their own act the people have broken the 
covenant bond uniting them to Jehovah. In 
v. 11 Moses pleads that they are the people 
of Jehovah. 9. Stiffnecked] This common 
metaphor is taken from a stubborn ox that 
refuses to submit to the yoke. Cp. Zech 7 11 
Hos 4 18 (R Y ‘ stubborn heifer ’), Jer 17 23 If eh 3 5 
Ps75 5 . 10. Cp. the promise made to Abra- 

ham in Gnl2 2 . The people having judged 
themselves unworthy of the promiso (cp. 
Ac 13 4G ), a fresh start will be made with 
Moses who will be the founder of a new 
nation. Cp. Ku 14 12 . 

11. In a spirit of noble generosity Moses 
effaces himself and intercedes with all his soul 
for the people. See on v. 31. He does not 
minimise their sin (cp. v. 31), but with a holy 
boldness I10 pleads (l) that they are God’s own 
people whom He has redeemed from Egypt 
(v. 11, cp. 33 ls ), (2) that their destruction will 
be misunderstood by the Egyptians (v. 12), and 
that (3) it will make the promises to Abraham 
of no effect (v. 13). 12. See on Dt32 27 , 

and refs, there. 13. Israel] This name is 
employed rather than Jacob because it sug- 
gests the 1 prince that had power with God 
and prevailed’ : see Gn32 28 . 

15-29. Tho suppression of the idolatry. 

15,16. See intro, to c. 20 and on 24 12 . 17. 

Joshua] see on 24 15 . 19. And brake them] The 
people had already broken the law contained in 
them which was the basis of the covenant. 

20. Burnt i7] It was probably not solid, but 
consisted of a wooden core o' erlaid with gold: 
cp. Isa 40 20 44 12-1 ». The total abolition of 

the idol is indicated in the threefold treat- 
ment of burning it, reducing it to powder. 
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and casting it into the water: cp. 1)10 M . Tliis 
last action was more than a means of dispers- 
ing the very atoms of which it was composed. 
The people were made to drink the water, a 
grim symbol of retribution, with which may 
be compared the procedure in connexion with 
the 'water that causcih a curse’ in Muo-h- 1 : 
see also 2K23 8 . 

22. Mischief] RV ‘evil': Aaron tries to put 
the whole responsibility on the people. He 
pleads that they intimidated him. 24. There 
came out this calf] as if by accident, a 
manifestly poor apology. Observe that Aaron's 
two pleas of compulsion and accident are 
in various forms most commonly adduced 
in palliation of wrongdoing. From Dt9-° we 
learn that Aaron's abetting of the people’s 
sin evoked the severe displeasure of God, and 
that his life was only spared on the interces- 
sion of Moses. 

25. Here naked] It V • were broken loose.’ 
For the use of the word in the literal sense 
see e.g. on Xu 5 ls . Here it is most probably 
used in the metaphorical sense of ‘unruly’: 
cp. 2 Ch 28 1°. Read on with RY, * for 
Aaron had let them loose fur a derision 
among their enemies,’ i.e. not with the in- 
tention. but with the result, that they be- 
came a derision. The lapse of professedly 
religious people is not only sinful, but brings 
religion itself into disrepute. 

26. Who is on the LORD'S side?] The 
contrast between the characters of Moses and 
Aaron is strikingly brought out all through 
this narrative. Aaron appears as timid and 
compliant; while Moses is rigidly loyal, fear- 
less. ready to stand alone if need be on the 
Lord's side, impulsive (v. 19) and yet wholly 
unselfish (v. 32). Observe that it is the sons 
of Levi, members of the same tribe to which 
Moses belongs, that come to his call. 

29. Consecrate yourselves] lit. ‘fill your 
hands': see on 28 41 . For upon road with 
RY • against.' The claims of kinship must 
yield to those of God and duty: cp. MtlO 37 
Lk 1 4 2u and Mt 12 The zeal of the Le- 
vites is rewarded with a blessing, by which 
doubtless is meant the priesthood: see on 
D133' J , and cp. the similar reward of Phinclias, 
Xu 25 

30-35. Intercession of Moses. 

30. Make an atonement] Something more 
was required than the punishment that had 
been inflicted on a portion of the people. 

32. If thou wilt forgive their sin] This 
form of sentence is used in Hebrew to express 
an earnest desire or passionate entreaty, and 
is equivalent to ‘ 0 that thou wouldest ’ . . or 
‘O if thou wouldest but ' . . Cp. e.g. Ps95 ‘ 
RY, 1 To-day, O that ye would hear,’ and 
I Chi 10 , ‘0 that 1 lion wouldest bless me,’ lit. 
1 If thou wilt bless me.’ If not, blot me . . out 


of thy book] The figure is taken from the 
registers in which the names of citizens were 
enrolled: see e.g. Isa4 :l Jer22 :i0 Ezk 13°. So 
God is represented as having a book in which 
are inscribed the names of those who are to 
be preserved alive. When He blots out a 
name that person dies. The Book is therefore 
a Book of Life: cp. Ps 69 28 Dan 1 2 1 Lk 1 1 ) - IJ 
Phil4» Rev 3 5 13 s 2012 221". The Jews be- 
lieve that on Now Year's Day God determines 
who shall live and who shall die in the course 
of the year, and that the decision is made final 
ten days afterwards on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Moses’s prayer, therefore, is an ex- 
pression of his willingness to bear the penal!) 
of the people’s sin. For a similar instance of 
absolute self-sacrifice cp. St. Paul’s words in 
Ro9 3 . 33. Whosoever hath sinned] cp. 

Ezk 18b 

34. Mine Angel] see on 3 a . The angd 
here seems to be distinguished from God Him 
self: see 33 s . On the other hand, the angel 
is virtually identified with God, for God's 
‘presence’ goes with them (33 1 4 ). I will 
visit their sin upon them] Though the people 
were not at once destroyed they did nfft escape 
all the consequences of their sin. * 

CHAPTER 33 

The Intercession of Moses (continued) 

6. By the mount Horeb] RV ‘ from mount 
Horeb onward’: this implies that they ceased 
wearing their ornaments. Their humiliation 
was lasting. Horeb] i.e. Sinai: see on 3b 

7. Moses took the tabernacle] RV • Mo«es 

used to take the tent, . . and he called it. 
The tent of meeting’: see on 25'-”. The 
tent here is most probably not the Tabernacle 
whose construction is prescribed in clis. 29-31 
The words describe the practice of Moses be- 
fore its erection, the account of which follows 
in chs. 35-40. 9. Descended] from i lie- 

top of the mount. After the erection of the 
Tabernacle the cloud rested upon it : s ( 1 
403t-38_ 10. Worshipped] bowed tlicinsol vi s 

to the ground. 

11. Face to face] A peculiar privibgc: 
cp. 19° Xu 12 6 ' 8 Dt34 10 . Ycrsc 23 shows 
that the expression ‘face to face’ is not to be 
pressed literally, but to bo understood as dis 
tinct from a revelation by means of dreams or 
visions : see especially Xu 12 e - 8 . Joshua] see 
on 1 7 The priests and Levites were not v 1 1 
formally consecrated to the service of the 
sanctuary. 

12-17. The promise of God to go wilh Un- 
people is renewed. 

12. Thou hast not let me know] The whole 
of this passage from v. 7 may be indepemh nt 
of what goes before (cp. the expression ‘ used 
to take' in v. 7). Otherwise we must suppose 
that Moses has not clearly understood the 
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meaning of the promise ‘ 1 will send an angel 
before thee ’ in v. 2. I know thee by name] 
see on 31 2 . 13. Thy way] thy purpose. 

Thy people] sec on 32 7 > 31 . 

14. My presence] lit. 1 my face.’ The ex- 
pression is equivalent to ‘ jnyself in person ' : 
cp. e.g. 2S 17 31 , where the words are literally 
‘and that thy face go into battle.’ The 
'angel of God’s presence’ (cp. Isali.V) is not 
the angel that stands in the presence of (Soil 
but in whom the personal presence of God is 
manifested : see on 3 2 . Will give thee rest] 
i.e. a peaceful settlement in Canaan : cp. Dt3 
Josh 21 44 23 3 . 16. Separated] see on 1 ‘.I 

Nu23®. 

18-23. A divine manifestation asked and 
promised. 

18. Shew me thy glory] What Moses asks, 
not out of curiosity but as a confirmation of 
the promise in v. 1-1, is impossible. No man 
can look upon God’s unveiled glory and live 
(v. 20 : see on 19® 24 M1 ). Even the angels 
cannot do so (Isa 6 2 ). 19- My goodness] A 

revelation is vouchsafed, but it is one accom- 
modated to human capacity. It is not further 
described, but probably consisted in the pro- 
clamation in the following chapter, vv. (>, 7. 
This gracious veiling of the ineffable glory and 
the revelation of God in mercy are both ful- 
filled in the person of Christ : see Jn 1 14 
2 Cor 4®. 23. My back parts] Not the full 

manifestation of the ditiuc radiance, but its 
afterglow. The most that human faculties 
can comprehend of God even in their exalted 
moments is a faint reflection of His essential 
glory : cp. 1 Cor 1 3 12 . 

CHAPTER 34 

The Renewal of the Covenant 

In token that tho people are forgiven, God 
renews His covenant relation with them. The 
conditions are the same as before. The Deca- 
logue is inscribed on two fresh tables, and the 
main provisions of the ceremonial law are 
repeated. 

1. Which thou brakest] There is no re- 
proach in these words. Moses is nowhere 
blamed for his righteous indignation. He was 
‘ angry and sinned not.’ 3- ^co on 19 3 - 33 . 

5. See on 33 19 . On the name of The LORD 
see on 3 13 . 

6. RY 1 The Lokd, the Limn, a God full 
of compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy and truth ' : this is perhaps 
the highest utterance of revelation, and is 
frequently quoted by OT. writers : see e.g. 
Neh 9 17 Ps 86 15 103 3 145® Joel 2 13 Jon4 2 , 
also Nu 14 18 . The divine attributes hero pro- 
claimed are not God's dread majesty and 
power, but His mercy and truth. He is merci- 
ful, but He cannot overlook transgression. 

7. That will by no means clear the guilty] 
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i. e. will not allow the guilty to pass unpunished. 
The same words are rendered in 20 7 ‘ will not 
hold him guiltless,’ and in Jor 30 11 ‘will not 
leave unpunished.’ Visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers] see on 20®. 

12-17. The warning against idolatry is 
solemnly repeated, and the people are for- 
bidden to make covenant or intermarry with 
their idi ilatrous neighbours in Canaan. See on 
20 3 -, 33 and on Nu 25 1(1 ‘ 18 . 

13. Images] RY ‘pillars,’ or ‘obelisks’ : see 
24 l . Groves] i.e. ‘things graven,’ RY‘Asherim.’ 
The Canaanitish shrine contained an altar, 
near which stood a stone pillar and an Asherak 
(plur. Aeherini). The latter was a wooden 
pole or stump of a tree planted in the ground: 
see Jg 6 2 « 1 K 1 5 33 2 K 1 7 30 23 7 and on 1 K 1 4 
Immoral rites were practised at these shrines in 
honour of the reproductive forces of nature. 

14. Whose name >* Jealous] on name, see 
on 3 33 , and on Jealous, on 20 5 . 

15. Whoring after their gods] The cove- 
nant bond between Jehovah and Israel is 
frequently compared with a marriage (see 
e.g. Jer3 3t Hos2 1 V-0) l and idolatry, which is 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah, is regarded as 
adultery, a view all the more natural seeing 
that idolatry and immorality so frequently 
wont together (sec on ‘ groves ’ v. 13 and on 
Lv 19 29 ). For this conception of idolatry, see 

0. g. Lvl7 7 Nul4 33 Jor 3 1- 23 13 27 Hos 2 (es- 
pecially vv. 13, 1C) Ezk20 30 - 31 . In NT. the 
Church is called the Bride of Christ. See 
Eph5 23 ' 32 Rev 19 ™ 21 W 7 . 

18-26. See on 23 32-3B . 

21. Earing] i.e. ploughing. At these busy 
and critical seasons there would be a special 
temptation to work nnon the sabbath day. 

24. Desire thy land, wnen thou shalt go up] 

1. e. take advantage of your absence to despoil 
your homes. God will protect their property 
while they are worshipping Him. 

28-35. Moses descends from the Mount with 
the new Tables. 

28. Similar fasts are recorded of Elijah 
(1 K 19 s ) and of our Lord (Mt4 2 ) : see on 2 23 . 
He wrote] The subject is God : seev. 1. 

29. Wist not] knew not. Shone while he 
talked with him] RY ‘shone by reason of 
his speaking with him.’ His face was lit up 
with a radiance which was the reflection of the 
divine glory, and served to attest the message 
he delivered to the people. Compare what 
is said of our Lord at His Transfiguration 
(Mtl7 2 ) and of Stephen at his martyrdom 
(Ac 6 35 7 s5 ). The present instance is a fine 
illustration of the power of unconscious in- 
fluence. The Heb. verb rendered 1 shone ’ in 
this passage is derived from the word meaning 
‘ horn,’ which is used figuratively to denote rays 
or flashes of light proceeding from a luminous 
object (see e.g. Hab3 4 with mg.). The Yulgate 
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(Latin version) accordingly says **f Moses’ face 
that it was cnnivtu. which lias led to the curious 
representation of Moses with horns, as seen in 
early art. 

33 . Till Moses had done speaking with 
them] ET 'when Moses had done speaking 
with them.' Moses usually wore the veil, only 
putting it oft' when he entered the presence of 
God or spoke to the people. An interesting 
reminiscence of this is sunl to he seen in the 
Jewish synagogue, where the priest, in pro- 
nouncing the Aaronic benediction (X 116 - 1 --"). 
'•oils his face with his t-tlhlh (see on Nil I :V'T-ii), 
'lest the utterance of the words should bring 
up the glory that shone in the face of Moses 
and strike the people dead.' St. Paid refers 
to this incident in 2Cor3‘- |s , and evidently 
understands that Moses wore the veil in order 
to hide tli e failing of the glory in his face (see 
vv. 7, 13). He accordingly sees in Moses’ 
action an illustration of the inferiority of the 
Jewish dispensation as compared with the 
Christian. The glory of the former was fading, 
transitory, and partly obscured : that of the 
latter is permanent, unobstructed, ever in- 
creasing, and shared by all. 

33 !■#. The Sabbath Law. See 31 n . and on 

•2(is-u. 

3 . Kindle no fire] an act involving work. 
This law is observed by pious Jews at the 
present day. They have fires in their houses 
on the sabbath, but they employ a gentile to 
light and tend them : see on 1 2 lrt . 

CHAPTERS 35+-403-5 
An Arcor.vr of the Construction' of tiiu 
Taijer nagle and its Furniture. 

This section is an almost verbal repetition 
of chs. 25-31, describing the carrying out of 
the commands in those chapters by Moses 
and the people. 

4 - 29 . Moses in\ ites the people to contribute 
the materials required, which they do with 
great liberality : cp. 36 3 '". Sec on 25 1 ' u . 

22 . Tablets] RV ‘ armlets,’ or ' necklaces ’ : 
cp. Xu31"' y . 23 . Red skins of rams] i.e. 

leather of ranis’ skins dyed red, as in 26 u . 
30 - 35 . See on 31 l n . 

CHAPTER 36 

The Work Begun. Tni: Liberality 
of the People 

Cp. 1 Ch29'M> Ezr 2 «s -'0 Neh7*W2. 

8 - 38 . The construction of the Tabernacle : 
see c. 26. 

8 . Made he them] Tic subject down to 
38 31 is Bczaleel : cp. 37* 38-’-’. 

CHAPTER 37 

1 - 9 . The Ark aad Morey scat : see 25 10 ---. 

10 - 16 . Table of Khowbread : sec 25 

17 - 24 . The Candlestick : sec 25 s1 ' 10 . 


23 - 28 . The Altar of Incense : sec 3D 1 - 5 . 
This is mentioned hero in its natural position 
along with the other furniture of lho Holy 
Place. 29 . The Holy Oil, and the Incense : 
see 30 s -' 3 '. 

CHAPTER 38 
The Holy Furniture 

1 - 7 . The Altar of Burnt Offering : see 
27 1 *. 

8 . The Laver: see 30 1 "' 21 . Read with RV 
‘mirrors of the serving women which sen 06 
at the door of the tent of meeting.’ Wlmt 
service these women rendered is not said. 
They are only mentioned once again, in 1 S 2 - 
They may have helped in the liturgical part <>l 
the worship by their singing and dancing 
The Ileh. word which indicates their servii e 
here is used of the Lcvites in lsu -1 33 8 - 1 . 

9 - 20 . The Court of the Tabernacle : see 
oya-ia. 

21 - 31 . The Sum of the Precious Metals. 

21 . Ithamar] the youngest of the four sons 

of Aaron -. see 6 23 , and on 28 h 24 . The gold 
shekel is estimated to have been worth about 
£2 of our money, and the gold talent, which 
contained 3.000 shekels, about £G,000. The 
silver shekel was worth fully 2s. Gil., and tin 
silver talent about £400. 26 . The number of 
persons given here is identical with the result 
of the census taken in the second month of the 
second year : see Nu 1 4G . This suggests th.it 
the computations recorded here were made not 
exactly at this time hut after the erection of 
the tabernacle. It is to be observed tliai the 
silver mentioned here is not that contributed 
voluntarily but what was obtained as ransom 
money (30 n - 10 ). The latter amount may for 
some reason have been substituted for the 
former in this passage. 

CHAPTER 39 

The Making of tiie Holy Garments 

>Seo c. 28, where the order is slightly 
different. 

1 . Cloths of service] RV ‘finely wrought 
garments.’ as in 31 10 . 

2 - 7 . The Ephod : see 28 ,M2 . 

8 - 21 . The Breastplate : sec 28 15 - 30 . 

22 - 26 . The Robe of the Ephod : see 28 

27 - 29 . The Other Garments for the Priests : 

see 28 3!M3 . 

30 , 31 . The Plate for the Mitre (v. 28) : 

see 28 3, ’- 3R . 

30 . Holy crown] see on 29 g. 

32 - 43 . The completion of the work and its 
approval by Moses. Everything must lie in 
accordance with the pattern shown him in the 
Mount (25 s > lu ). 

38 . The golden altar] the Altar of Incense : 
sec on 3D 3 . 39 . The brasen altar] the A1 lai 

of Burnt Offering : sec 27 s . 
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CHAPTER 40 
Tiie Tabernacle erected 

I-l6. Moses is commanded to uproar the 
Tabernacle and consecrate it, together with ils 
furniture, and the priests by anointing them. 

2 . On the first day of the first month] i.c. 
of the month Abib (see on 12 2 ' 11 ) in the 
second year after the exodus from Egypt (v. 
17). They left Egypt on the fifteenth day 
of Abib, and arrived at Sinai in the third 
month : see 1 9 

4 . The things . . to be set . . upon it] i.e. 
the shewbread (see v. 2 .' 5 and on 25 s0 ). 

5 . Before the ark] in a line with it but out- 

side the Holy of Holies : see v. 20, and see on 
.‘10°. 9 . Anoint the tabernacle] cp. 30*®'. 

12 . See 28 11 2D 4 * 

17 - 33 . The Uprearing of the Tabernacle. 


19 . The tent over the tabernacle] Heb. ‘ the 
tent over the dwelling.’ See on 25°, 20 intro. 

20 . The testimony] the two tables of stone : 

see on 10 3i . 21 . Vail of the covering] RV 

1 veil of the screen ’ : see on 20 3 -' ,s . 

28 . Hanging til the door] It V •screen of 
the door ’ : see 20 3li . 

29 . Moses offers the first daily sacrifice 

(29 “’). 33 . The court round about the 

tabernacle] see 27 9 ' 19 . 

34~3S- The Dwelling being prepared, the 
cloud descends and the glory of the Lord 
occupies the sanctuary. 

34 . A cloud] RV ‘ the cloud ’ : it is the 
same cloud that has been so frequently men- 
tioned already : see 13* 1 , 19° and note there, 
33®. The glory of the LORD] see 16 10 24 1T . 

35- Cp. Lv 10 s ] K 8 10 > u 2Ch5 13 - 14 7®. 

36 - 38 . Sec on 13 a. and cp. Nu9 15 ' 23 . 


LEVITICUS 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Title and Contents. The title Leviticus 
is prefixed to this section of the Pentateuch in 
the Greek Version of the OT., but it is not 
particularly appropriate, as the Leviles are 
hardly mentioned in the book. Jewish writers 
call it Yai/ihrn (Heb. ‘and He called’), from 
its opening word, or the ‘ Law, or Book, of 
Priests,’ or the ‘ Book of Offerings.’ It may 
be described as a manual of religious cere- 
monies composed for the guidance of priests 
and worshippers. Its specific character is 
evident at a glance. It dilfers from the other 
books of the Pentateuch in being almost en- 
tirely a book of laws. There is very little 
narrative, and historical indications are scanty. 
Reference is made to Mt. Sinai as the scene 
where some at least of the laws were promul- 
gated (25 1 20 10 27 3t ) ; in some passages it is 
implied that Israel is still leading a camp-life 
in the wilderness (4 12 14 s ld lu ); the con- 
secration of Aaron and his sons is described 
in detail ( 8 - 10 ); and two incidents are nar- 
rated illustrating the punishment following a 
breach of the regulations (Xadab and Abilni, 
10 1- ", the blasphemer, 24>°- lu ). With these 
few exceptions, which are more apparent than 
real, the incidents being introduced simply as 
illustrations (see on 24 10 ), the contents of 
Leviticus consist entirely of laws, and those 
mainly of a ceremonial character (see intro, 
to o. 17). 

The twenty-seven chapters forming the book 
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fall into four well-marked divisions as fol- 
lows. Part x. The Law of Sacrifice, chs. 1 - 7 . 
This again consists of two sections : (a) Direc- 
tions addressed to the Worshippers regarding 
the five main types of sacrifice, viz. the Burnt 
Offering (c. 1 ), the Meal Offering (c. 2), the 
Peace Offering (c. 3), the Sin Offering (4-5 ls ). 
and the Guilt Offering '(5 14 -6 7 ), and (b) 
Directions addressed to the Priests in con- 
nexion with these sacrifices, which are dealt 
with in the same order, except that the Peace 
Offering comes last. Part 2 . The Consecra- 
tion of the Priesthood, chs. 8 - 10 . This com- 
prises the consecration of Aaron and his sons 
(c. 8 ), their installation into office (c. 9), and 
the death of Xadab and Abihu (e. 10). Part 3 . 
The Law of Clean and Unclean, leading up to 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement, chs. 11 - 16 . 
This division treats of the uncleanness of 
certain meats (c. 11 ), of childbirth (c. 12 ), of 
leprosy (chs. 13, 14). of sexual discharges 
(c. 15), and the ceremonial of the Day of 
Atonement (e. 10). Part 4 . The Law of 
Holiness, chs. 17 - 26 . This is a miscellaneous 
collection of laws, many of them of a moral 
and religions character. It treats of sacrifice 
and eating of blood (c. 17). unlawful marriage 
and unchastity (c. 18), various moral and social 
duties, such as justice, kindness, purity, etc. 
(chs. 19, 20), duties of priests and matters of 
ritual (chs. 21, 22), the sacred seasons (c. 23), 
the shewbread and law of blasphemy (c. 24), 
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the Sabbatical Year and Year of Jubilee 
(e. 25), and concludes with exhortations to 
keep the law (c. 2ti). The book closes with 
a chapter on Vows and Tithes with the man- 
ner of their commutation, in the form of an 
appendix (p. 27). 

2 . Origin and Composition. The general 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch 
is treated in a separate article, to w hieh refer- 
ence should be made. It will suffice to say 
here that, while much of the legislation con- 
tained in the book of Leviticus is of Mosaic 
origin, the book in its present form bears 
evidence of having been put together out of 
separate collections of laws. It is observed 
e.g. that the literary style is not uniform 
throughout, chs. 17-20 occupying in this 
respect a position quite bj' themselves (see 
the introductory note to this section in the 
commentary) ; that laws relating to the same 
subject are not always placed together ; that 
sometimes the same laws are repeated in 
different parts of the book ; and that the 
contents appear in the form of groups, many 
of which are provided with separate headings 
and conclusions (see e.g. 7 37 '®> 1 1 4«'», 47 
143407 1532,33 op, n>, and the introductory 
notes to chs. 21 and 25). Such features make 
it tolerably certain that in its present form 
Leviticus is ■ a collection of smaller collections, 
or a collection added to from time to time.’ It 
need not be thought surprising that this is so. 
In itself, ritual is subject to the law of change 
and development, and many regulations, origin- 
ally framed for a people leading a nomadic 
life in the wilderness, would require modifica- 
tion when that people dwelt in cities, built 
their temple, and led a settled agricultural 
life. IVe may believe, therefore, that some 
details in these laws are of later date than 
others, and that v bat we have in the book 
of Leviticus is the final form of a process of 
collection, editing, and adaptation carried on 
subsequently to the time of the great Law- 
giver. Tlie book is, in fact, a codification of 
laws originating in the Mosaic legislation. At 
what time it was cast into its present form 
we may ne\er be able to determine with 
certainty. It may be that it was done under 
the influences which led to the restoration of 
the Temple in the sixth century ls.<\, and that 
the book was used as a kind of liturgy of the 
Second Temple, But we are not obliged to 
believe that the laws themselves originated at 
this later date. Some of them, as was said 
above, imply that they were given to a people 
leading a ramp life in the wilderness. At 
whatever time they were finally collected and 
incorporated in the Pentateuch, in substance 
the laws in Leviticus are derived fioin Moses. 
In other words, the contents are much older 
than the vessel in which they are contained. 


3 . Religious Value. To the ordinary reader 
of the Bible the book of Leviticus may seem 
dry and uninteresting. It treats of matters 
which for Christians have lost direct interest, 
and of a system of religious observances whicli 
they have never known. Its laws, being 
mainly of a ceremonial nature, have little or 
no practical bearing on the life of the present 
day. For this reason readers of the Bible 
may be inclined to pass it by. Yet Levitnm 
is anything but an uninteresting book. To 
the student of comparative religion it is <>t 
the greatest possible value. Its religious rites 
and social customs have numberless points ot 
contact with those of other early nations, and 
it is interesting and instructive to observe bow 
primitive customs were adopted and trans- 
formed, purged in many eases of immorality, 
cruelty, injustice, nnd idolatry, transfused 
with a new spirit, and made to subserve a 
moral and spiritual purpose. The ceremonial 
legislation of Leviticus is certainly not the 
final stage in the progress of revelation, but 
it marks a great step forward, and prepares 
tlie way for better things. Its moral teaching, 
its insistence on the duty of justice and mercy, 
of kindness to the poor and strangers, to tin 
weak and slaves, and even to the lower animals, 
of chastity and truthfulness, is not without its 
application to the present day, while beneath 
its forms and ceremonies, its laws of clean 
and unclean, its ritual purifications, its saut- 
fices and sacred festivals, its tithes and oiler 
ings, it is not difficult to read similar lessons 
of religion and morals in type and figure. 
The entire system is penetrated with tin 
thought that Israel is called to be a bolv 
people consecrated to the service of a lmlv 
God. Its spirit is expressed in the words. 
‘Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God 
am holy.’ That its minute and multifarious 
regulations served to impress upon the hearts 
of tlie devout in Israel a sense of the holim ss 
and grace of God, of the hatefulness of sin, 
of the need of cleansing and restoration, cannot 
be doubted. It may be that the Israelites did 
not altogether escape the danger, incidental 
to the observance of all ceremonial laws. <>| 
formalism, hypocrisy, and contentment with 
an external standard of religion ; it may be 
that at times they fell far short of their ideal : 
still no people had ever a loftier conception 
of the nature of God and of their relationship 
to Him and consequent obligation to lead a 
life of righteousness. A holy' God, dw'vllnm 
amid a holy people in a holy land — it would 
be unfair to say that there were not many 111 
Israel who saw' this truth beneath the surfaic 
of ceremonial, and W'ore by its means pro pan it 
for the coming of Him who 1 in the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that 
bolieveth’ (Rolf) 4 ). 
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PART 1 

(Chs. 1-7) Tue Law op Sacrifice 


Wiiat is recorded hero is not the institution 
of the rite of sacrifice, which is assumed to be 
already in existence (see l 2 ), hut its regulation 
in matters of detail. It did not originate 
among the Israelites ; it is a primitive and 
universal custom, based apparently upon a 
natural instinct, and found in one form or 
other in all parts of the world. Sacrifice is 
an act of worship, whereby the offerer either 
expresses his sense of the harmony and com- 
munion existing between himself and his god, 
or endeavours to restore these when by any 
means they have been destroyed. In all pro- 
bability the former idea is the earlier, and the 
origin of sacrifice is to be found in the con- 
ception that the god of a tribe stands in a 
very close relationship to it, and in some 
respects has a common life and interests with 
it. In primitive times the god was conceived 
in a crude and material form. He was sup- 
posed to require food and drink (see on 3 11 ). 
And, as eating and drinking together is a com- 
mon token of good relationship, it may well 
be that sacrifice in its primith e form was re- 
garded as a common meal partaken of by the 
Deity and his worshippers in good fellowship. 
Part of the offering was eaten by the latter, 
and the portion for the god was laid out, and 
left for him, in some place where he was sup- 
posed to dwell. As the god came to bo re- 
garded as a more or less ethereal being, means 
were taken to send his portion to him, as it 
were, by converting the solid parts into smoko 
by burning and pouring out the liquids, wine, 
blood of the sacrificial victim, etc., and letting 
them sink into the earth. Traces of this 
primitive idea of sacrifice, as a feast or com- 
mon meal partaken of by the god and his 
worshippers, may be discovered among the 
Israelites in Bible times : e.g. in the sacrificial 
feast which followed the making of the cove- 
nant between Jehovah and His people in Ex. 
24 (see on vv. 9-1 1), and in the feast at the 
1 high place ’ to which Saul went ( I S 9 13 f -). See 
also the note on the Shewbread (Lv 24 °- !l ) and 
on the Peace Offering (Lv3); and see for a 
protest against this materialistic conception of 
God Ps50 s ' 15 . 

Alongside of this idea, and perhaps growing 
out of it, is that which regards the sacrifice as 
a gift made to the god to procure his favour 
or appease his vengeance. The worshipper 
makes his offering as before, by burning or by 
libation ; but hopes, in consideration of its 
value, to procure protection from danger, deli- 
verance from calamity, or success in enterprise. 
This was probably the meaning of the Burnt 
Offering in Lv 1, and of such human sacrifices 


as are referred to in Lv 18 21 (see note there and 
references). 

It is probably not the earliest but the latest 
view of sacrifice which sees in it a means of 
expiating the sins of the offerer. When God 
has come to be regarded as a holy Being to 
whom all sin is offensive, the sinner feels him- 
self to lie under His wrath and curse. He 
is conscious that the good relationship that 
ought to exist between himself and the Deity 
has been interrupted by his transgression, and 
seeks a means of restoring harmony. He finds 
this in the offering of sacrifice, which is said 
to have a 1 covering ’ efficacy : see on Lv 1 4 . 
Wherein this atoning efficacy lay is not certain. 
Some have found it in the idea of substitution. 
The offerer feels that his life is forfeited by 
his sins, but believes that he is graciously per- 
mitted to substitute a victim, to which his 
sins are in some way transferred, and which 
dies in his stead : see on Lvl 4 16 8 - 20-22 , and 
cp. 1 7 u . Others have held that the efficacy of 
the atoning sacrifice consists in its being an 
expression of the offerer’s feelings and desires, 
his penitence, humility, and prayer for for- 
giveness, and that it is the latter that procures 
the remission of his sins. In the Levitical 
system the idea of expiation and atonement is 
specially emphasised in the Sin Offering and 
Guilt Offering (see Lv4-G 7 and notes there, 
and cp. what is said on the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement, Lv 1 G). 

In considering the various forms of sacrifice 
prescribed in Leviticus, it must be borne in 
mind that the book is a collection or codifica- 
tion of the law of ritual, and contains there- 
fore regulations dating from different times. 
Of the five main types specified (see Intro. 
§ 1, and the notes prefixed to chs. 1-4), the 
first three, the Burnt Offering (c. 1), the 
Meal Offering (c. 2), and the Peace Offering 
(c. 3) are. generally speaking, sacrifices ex- 
pressive of harmony between the worshipper 
and God : they are sacrifices of joy, of whole- 
hearted devotion, of thanksgiving. The other 
forms of sacrifice, the Sin and Guilt Offerings 
(chs. 4— C> ~), arc expressive of the sense of 
interrupted communion ; they are sacrifices of 
atonement and expiation. In them the sense of 
sin comes more into prominence. 

The Levitical system of sacrifice underlies 
the worship of the OT. Like all systems of 
rites and ceremonies it was liable to abuse. 
From the writings of the prophets we learn 
that a common fault of Israel was to place 
reliance on the performance of the outward 
ceremony, and to neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. It was not the least part of 
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the work of the prophets to counteract the 
tendency to formal ism, perfunctoriness, and 
externality, and to remind the people of Israel 
that ‘ to obey is better than sacrifice,’ that 
God ‘ desired mercy and not sacrifice, and the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings,’ 
and that ‘ the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit.’ At the same time, the entire nation 
could hardly ever be blind io the fact that 
• gifts and sacrifices could not make him that 
did the service perfect as pertaining to the con- 
science.' OT. forms of expiation accordingly 
have an anticipatory function, and find their 
fulfilment in the XT., wherein we are taught 
that Christ shed His blood ‘for the remission 
of sins,' and that He ‘ put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.’ He is the 1 Lamb slain 
front the foundation of the world.' In His 
death the whole endeavour of God’s saving 
love, represented and illustrated in the OT. 
sacrifices, reaches its attainment, and other 
sacrifices arc superseded. They arc rendered 
needless because the goodwill of God to men 
is fully expressed in the incarnation, life, suf- 
ferings, and death of His only begotten Son, 
and because Christ has offered to (tod the 
only real sacrifice for the sins of humanity, in 
His life of perfect obedience, crowned by His 
death of free and absolute submission to the 
will of God. 

CHAPTER 1 
The Burnt Offering 

This is mentioned first as being the most 
general form of sacrifice. Its characteristic 
feature is the consumption of the entire 
animal by fire upon the altar, for which reason 
it is also described as the 1 vv hole burnt offering ' 
(1ST 0 , cp. Psol 1!l ). The victims are oxen, 
sheep, or goats, for which, in the case of poor 
persons, turtle doves or young pigeons may be 
substituted (v. 14). The animal must be a 
male, i.e. of the superior sex. and without 
blemish (V. 8 ). The ritual of the sacrifice is 
as follows. (1) The animal is presented at 
the door of the tabernacle by the offerer, who 
solemnly dedicates it by laying both his hands 
upon its head ( v. 4). (2) It is then slaughtered, 
by the offeror himself it would appear (v. 5). 
fit) The blood is caught in a bowl by the 
priest in attendance and flung round the altar 
(v. 5). (4) The carcase is then skinned and 

divided, the entrails and legs washed with 
water, and the whole, with the exception of 
the skin, which falls to the priest (7*’). laid 
upon the altar and burned fvv. 6-9). In the 
case of pigeons, their small size and moderate 
quantity of blood necessitate some differences 
of detail (vv. 14-17). 

The Burnt Offering, being wholly consumed 
upon tho altar, signified the complete self- 
surrender of the offerer to God. It was the 


sacrifice of devotion, and formed therefore the 
main element of individual and collective 
worship. It was offered in daily service, 
morning and evening, on behalf of the entire 
community (the ‘continual burnt offering': 
see on Ex29 3S - , ' J ). 

1. Tabernacle of the congregation] RV 
‘tent of meeting’: see on Ex 25--. 

2 . Children of Israel] The instructions in 
clis. 1-6“ arc for tho laity. Those addressed 
to the priests follow in chs. 6 B -7 8I >. Offering] 
RV ‘ oblation ’: the general name for a sacri- 
fice or votive offering. The Hcb. word is 
Cot bun, which means a thing ‘ brought netu ’ 
or presented: sec Mk7 u RV. 

3 . Male without blemish] AVliat is offered 
to (iod must be the bust of its kind : see on 
22 - J and on Ex 1 2 5 . 4 . Put his hand upon 
the head] This signifies the suiremlcr of the 
animal to God, and, though this is not so clear, 
the transference of the offerer’s guilt to it. 
In doing so he made a confession of his sins: 
cp. 3 2 . Make atonement] lit. ‘put a cover- 
ing over him,’ i.e. screen his unwortliiness. 
protect him in the presence of the holiness ol 
God. 5 . He shall kill] The subject is tin- 
offerer. The blood represents the life, and is 
sprinkled upon the altar in token that tin- 
offerer yields his life to God, in expiation ot 
his sins and in consecration to His service. 

II. Northward] On the E. side was tin- 
place for ashes and refuse (v. 16) ; on the W. 
stood tho laver and the Holy of Holies: I In 
ascent to the altar was on the S. side. Tln- 
11 . side, accordingly, was the most coiiven-ent 
place of slaughter. 17 . A sweet savour] 
sec on Ex29 1B . 

CHAPTER 2 
The Meal Offering 

The rendering of AV meatoffering is liable 
to misunderstanding, as meat now suggests 
flesh meat. But this is a vegetable, or blood- 
less, sacrifice, a consecration to God ot tin- 
produce of the field. Its principal constituent 
is fine flour, which may be presented uihi-r 
raw (vv. 1 or baked into cakes in tin- ovi 11 
(v. 4). or in a pan (vv. 5, 6 ), or boiled in a |.«-t 
(v. 7). The meal is mixed with oil and n.1i. 
as when used for food, but no leaven or 1 mm \ 
must be used, as these cause fermentation and 
are symbolical of uncleanness (v. 11 ). As an 
offering of firstfraits, parched cars of vvln-at o' 
barley are presented along with oil (vv. 1-1.1 5). 
License is always an accompaniment of a meat 
offering (vv. 2, 15). Part ol' the meal ollVnng 
and all the incense are burned upon the allat 
(vv. 2 , 9. 16). "What remains becomes tin- 
portion of the priests, and is eaten by them in 
the sanctuary (v. 3, 6 1G ). A meal offering 
might be presented independently, lmt was 
frequently an accompaniment of an animal 
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sacrifice (Ex29 10 Nu IS 1-15 ). A meal offering 
might he used as a substitute for a sin ottering 
in the case of a poor person, but without oil 
or frankincense (5 1113 ). A special form of 
meal offering is the Shewbrcad: see 24 B ' 9 
Ex 25 : ®. 

X. Frankincense 1 se~ on KxSO 1 - 1 ^ 31 -**. 

2. Memorial of it] the term applied to that 
part of a meal offering burned upon the altar 
(cp. 24 7 ), so called probably as intended to 
bring the offerer to the favourable remem- 
brance of God. But the exact moaning is 
doubtful: cp. 1V20 3 Ac 10*. 

3. A thing most holy] The materials of the 

offerings are of two degrees of holiness. Some, 
as e.g. the peace offerings, arc ‘holy’ (23 -°) 
and may be eaten in any clean place by the 
priests and their families (KB 1 22 101:1 X11 18 u ); 
others, as the sin and guilt offerings (i; 1 ",‘-'>-- , s 
7 1-0 ) and the shewbread (24'- 1 ), are ‘most holy,’ 
and may only be eaten in the court of the 
tabernacle by the priests alone (Nul8°> 10 ). 
The latter, moreover, communicate ‘ holiness ’ 
to whatever comes in contact with them: cp. 
Ex 2fi 37 L v 6 ls > 27 '-’ n . 13. Salt of the cove- 

nant] see on Ex 30 33 . 

CHAPTER 3 
Tim Peace 0 keeking 

This form of sacrifice takes its name from 
a Heb. word meaning a 1 requital ’ or giving 
of thanks, and is therefore called by some the 
Thank Offering. It is an animal sacrifice, the 
characteristic feature of which is the disposal 
of the carcase. The kidneys and the internal 
fat, and, in the case of sheep, the fat tail also, 
are offered to God by burning upon the altar 
(vv. 3-5). The choice parts, the breast and 
the right thigh, fall to the lot of the priests 
after being dedicated to God in a peculiar way 
by waving them before Him (see on 7 2S ' 34 ). 
The rest of the flesh is eaten by the offerer 
and his family at a sacrificial meal (7 13 > lto ). 
The Peace Offering represents, it is thought, 
Hie earliest form of sacrifice, in which the 
Deity and the worshippers exhibit their good 
relationship by sharing a common meal. It is 
therefore the sacrifice expressive of harmony 
between God and His people. It is a feast of 
communion : see c.g. Ex24 9 4i. 

2 . Lay his hand] sic on 1 >. Whereas at 
this point in the sacrifice of a burnt offering, 
the offerer made a confession of his sins, in 
the case of the peace offering he uttered a 
prayer of thanksgiving. This indicates the 
difference in the signification of the two 
sacrifices. 

3. The internal fat, along with the blood, is 
regarded as the seat of life and possessing a 
peculiar sanctity. It must, therefore, never 
be eaten by man, but always offered to God by 
burning : see Ex 23 13 29 13 Lv 3 10 ,7 7 - 2 -- 7 17 1010 
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4. Caul above the liver] see Ex 29 13 . 

5. Upon the burnt sacrifice] There would 
always he some portion of the daily burnt 
sacrifice smouldering upon the altar. The 
peace offering is to bo laid upon it. The fire 
never went out : see fiM 2 . 13 . 

9. The whole rump] RV ‘ the fat tail entire ’ : 
see on Ex 29 

1 1. Food of the offering] a general epithet 
applied to sacrifices : cp. 21° 22 25 Nu28 2 - 24 
Ezk44 7 Mall 7 (where the altar is called the 
1 table of the Lord ’). For a protest against 
this anthropomorphic conception of God as 
requiring food for His sustenance or delight 
see Pk5U s ' 1b 

CHAPTER 4 

Tiie Six Okfeuixg (4 7 — 5 13 ) axd the Guii.t 
Offering (5 14 -G 7 ) 

These are later and specialised forms of the 
Burnt Offering. They presuppose a state of 
matters in which the good relationship between 
God and the offerer has been interrupted by 
sin, and the purpose of both is to make atone- 
ment for, or cover, the sin of the guilty person 
or persons. The difference between the two 
seems to be that while the sin offering is pro- 
vided for those offences which could not be 
undone or repaired, the guilt offering is pro- 
vided for those cases where reparation and 
restitution are possible, a fine or penalty being 
imposed on the transgressor in the latter in- 
stance (5 10 C 4 * 3 ). The ritual of the two sacri- 
fices is different. While the victim of the 
guilt offering is usually a ram (5 13 ) and some- 
times a lie-lamb (Nulo 24 ), the victim of the 
sin offering varies according to the rank of the 
offender. For the high priest it is a young 
bullock (4 3 ), for the congregation the same 
(4 14 ) or a he-goat (Nul5 24 ), for a ruler a he- 
goat (4 - 3 ), and for an ordinary person a she- 
goat (4 2S ), a ewe-lamb (4 32 ), a pigeon (5 7 ), or 
a meal offering (5 n ). The important feature 
of the sin offering is the manipulation of the 
blood. Part of it is applied to the horns of 
the altar of incense and the rest poured out at 
the base of the altar of burnt offering. But 
when the sin offering is on behalf of the high 
priest or congregation, part of the blood is 
also carried into the tent and sprinkled seven 
times before the veil of the sanctuary (4 5 >°> 
10 . 17 ). On the great Day of Atonement the 
sprinkling takes place within the veil, on or 
before the merry seat (Hi 11 : see notes on that 
chapter). 

2. Through ignorance] RY ‘unwittingly.’ 
The word applies to sins not only of ignorance 
but also of weakness and rashness. It must, 
however, be observed that the Levitical law 
provides no sacrifice for deliberate or pre- 
sumptuous sins, sins committed 1 with a high 
baud ’ (Nu 15 30 , cp. Heb 10 20 *•). 3. The priest 
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that is anointed] i.e. the high priest : see on 
Kx29 sl . According to the sin of the people] 
RV ‘ so as to bring guilt on the people.’ 

Horns] see on Ex27 2 . Altar of sweet 
incense] see on Ex .‘SI) 1 ' 10 . 

15. Elders of the congregation] The repre- 
sentatives of the people. 26. The flesh of 
the sin offering for a ruler or ordinary person 
is eaten by the priests (li 21 ’), who, however, 
must not eat their own sin offering nor that 
of the congregation which is to be entirely 
burned (4 11 . 1 -.- 1 tl 30 ). 35. According to] 

RY ‘ upon ' : see on 3 5 . 

CHAPTER 5 

Tm: Six Offerin'!; and tub Guilt Offer- 
ing (continued) 

1-6. Special eases in which it is proper to 
offer a Sin Offering. Such are the withholding 
of testimony (v. 1). touching a carcase or un- 
clean person or thing (vv. 2, 3), making rash 
oaths (v. 4). 

1. Sin, and hear] RY ‘ sin, in that he liear- 

eth": cp. Pro v 29 24 Jg 17'-. 2. Sec 1 1 27 > - s - 

31-40 I5" f . If it be hidden from him] Yulgate 
renders, • if he forgetteth his uncleanness,’ i. e. 
omits to make the prescribed ablutions. 

7-13. Substitutes for the goat or lamb of 
the Sin Offering in cases of poverty. The 
Mosaic Law is always considerate of the poor, 
and makes special provision for such in sacrifice 1 ; 
of atonement and purification, so that a man’s 
poverty may be no excuse for his remaining 
under sin or disability connected with cere- 
monial impurity, or any bar to his obtaining 
forgiveness : see also 1 u ' 1 " 12 s 1 4 - 1 f . 

II. Ephah] about a bushel. 

5 14 -6~. The Guilt (or Trespass) Offering. 
Two cases arc mentioned in which it is 
proper to biing a guilt offering. The first 
(v. 1 5) is that of a person who occasions loss 
to the sanctuary by either consuming or keep- 
ing back some ‘holy thing’ (see on 2 3 ). He 
is required to restore the value of the thing 
plus one fifth by way of a penalty (v. 16), and 
to present a guilt offering. The second case 
is that of a person who causes loss to his 
neighbour. The same is required of him (6 ■*'"). 
see 3fuf»** w . 

15. Shekel of the sanctuary] a standard 
weight of silver, equal to rather more than 
half-a-crown in value : sooExflO 18 . 16. The 
fifth part] the usual proportion in cases of 
restitution : see 2fi 13 ' 11 . 

CHAPTER C 

1-7. These vv. should be reckoned as part 
of c. o. The Hebrew chapter begins at 
6 s . Our chapter and verse divisions are a 
late invention, dating from the 13th and 14th 
centuries. 

2. RY ‘deal falsely with his neighbour in a 


matter of deposit, or of bargain (or pledge), or 
of robbery' : cp. Ex 

6 p ~ 7 ss . Directions addressed to the Priests 
regarding tho ritual of Sacrifice : see on 
1 -’. 

9-13. The Burnt Offering. The daily or 
continual burnt offering is meant : see on c.l. 
Tho private or occasional burnt offering is 
referred to in 7 8 . 9. It in . . ] RY ‘The 

burnt off ering shall be on the hearth upon the 
altar all night unto the morning’ : the offering 
of devotion to God must never cease. 

14-18. The Meal Offering. This again is 
the daily meal offering presented along nil h 
the daily burnt offering : see intro, to c. 2. 
17. Most holy] see on 2 8 . 

19-23. Tho Meal Offering for the High 
Priest, presented daily, morning and evening 
(v. 20), by Aaron and his successors in office on 
their own behalf (v. 22). 20. In the day 

when he is anointed] meaning on and from that 
day. as appears from the term ‘ perpetual ’ in 
v. 20 and the statement in v. 22. 23. The 

priest does not eal of his own sacrifice: see on 
426. 

24-30. The Sin Offering. 26. Shall eat 
it] i.e. unless it is flic sin offering for himself 
see on v. 23. 30. Reconcile] make atone- 

ment, as in 1 *. 

CHAPTER 7 

Directions to the Priests (continued) 

I - 10. The Guilt Offering. Yv. 8-10 n f<i 
to private offerings and the priest’s share in 
them. 

II- 21. The Peace Offering. Three kinds 
of peace offerings are distinguished here. ;i/.. the 
thank offering (v. 12), and the voti\c and flee 
will offerings (v. 16). The former, as its n.inn 
implies, would be presented after a benefit li.ul 
been received ; the latter, while the hem In 
was still expected, as an accompaniment ot 
supplication. 

iz. The animal sacrifice is accompanied mill 
a meal offering of four kinds of cakes, om- of 
which is leavened. Of each of these one iaki 
is hca\ ed before the Lord (see on Ex 29 - 1 ) ami 
appropriated by the priests, the others an- 
eaten by the offerer along with his share ot 
the peace offering : see intro, to c. 3. 

21. Shall be cut off] excommunicated : m e 
on Ex 1 2 u . 

22-27. Prohibition to eat fat or blood. Tin 
fat is the internal fat : see on 3 3 . 

28-34. 'The Priest’s share of the pi a< 1 
offerings. This consists of the choice pot- 
tions, the breast and right thigh which are lii-'l 
hca\ ed or waved before the Lord : seuE\29-'. 

35. Portion of the anointing] RM ‘ Portion ' 
Vv. 35-38 form a conclusion to the first pait 
of the book of Leviticus, that dealing with 
Sacrifices. 
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(Chs. 8-10) Tiie Consecration of the Priesthood 


CHAPTER 8 

The Consecration of Aaron and 
his Sons 

This chapter relates the fulfilment of the 
injunctions given in Ex 29 1 - a7 . 

CHAPTER 9 

Installation of Aaron and his Sons 

The ceremonial of consecration is repeated 
daily for seven days (8 33 ; see Ex29 35 ). On 
the eighth day Aaron and his sons formally 
assume office. Aaron first sacrifices for himself 
(vv. 7—14) and then for the people (vv. 15—2 1 ). 
The solemn blessing of the people follows 
(vv. 22, 23), after which fire from the Lord 
descends and consumes the sacrifices upon the 
altar (v. 24). 

7. Aaron did not approach the altar till 
called on by Moses to do so, showing that he 
did not take this honour to himself, hut that 
it was the call of God by Moses ; cp. Heh 
S'*- 5 . ‘No man taketh this honour unto him- 
self, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.’ 

8. Aaron, having now been consecrated, dis- 
charges the priestly duties. During the seven 
days of his consecration these were pex-fomicd 
by Moses : see 8 15 . II. The flesh and the 
hide he burnt] They were wholly burned 
because the sacrifice was offered by Aaron on 
behalf of himself : sec on 4 - 8 . 

22. The form of the Benediction is given in 
NuC 22 ‘- T . As Aaron is here said to have come 
down, the benediction seems to have been pro- 
nounced from the top of the altar, or from iis 
ledge : see Ex 20-° 27 5 RV. 

23. Moses takes Aaron into the tent of 
meeting, in order to induct him into Ihe duties 
connected with it, and to hand ox er the sacred 
furniture to his charge. Glory of the LORD] 
cp. Ex40 3 *> 35 . 

24. This was not the first kindling of flic 
sacred fire, as there xvas already fire upon the 
altar (v. 10, etc.). But. instead of the sacrifices 
burning for a long time they were suddenly 
consumed before the eyes of the people. This 
was accepted by them as a token that God not 
only accepted these sacrifices but also approved 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood: cp. JgG 38 - 21 1 K18 38 ’ 30 2Cli7 1 ' 3 . 

CHAPTER 10 

Sin and Death of Nadar and Ahihd 

An illustration of the necessity of a punc- 
tilious observance of the regulations. W e have 
no means of ascertaining the precise nature of 
the trespass committed by the two eldest sons 


of Aaron. In view of LvlG 12 (cp. Nul6 48 
Rev 8 s ) wo may suppose that the sin lay in 
the use of common fire, instead of fire taken 
from the altar. But the phrase strange fire is 
wide enough to cover any breach of the laws 
regulating the preparation and use of incense 
(see Ex 30 1_10 i 3 * -38 ). Lx - 111 1 - 2 might also lead 
us to infer that Nadab and Abihu presumptu- 
ously penetrated into the Holy of Holies. 
Vv. 1G-20 of the present chapter show that 
the trespass was committed on the day of their 
entering upon office (cp. 9 1 *•). From the fact 
that the prohibition against the use of wine by 
priests on duty follows immediately upon this 
incident (vv. 8, 9) it has been inferred by later 
Jewish writers and many modern commentators 
that Nadab and Abihu sinned when in a state 
of intoxication. There is, however, no real 
ground for this supposition, as vv. 8, 9 form a 
separate and disconnected fragment. 

3. Them that come nigh me] i.e. the priests 
(cp. Ex 1 9 22 Ezk 42 13 43 *»). The greater the 
privilege the greater the respbnsibility. Judg- 
ment begins at the house of God (1 Pet4 17 ). 
Held his peace] acknowledged the justice of 
the penalty. 4. Sec Ex G 22 . It would not 
have been unlawful for the surviving brothers 
to perform this office (see 21 *- 3 ), but probably 
to spare their feelings the cousins of Aaron 
were selected for the duty. 6, 7. Uncover 
not your heads] RV ‘ Let not the hair of your 
heads go loose.’ Aaron and his sons are for- 
bidden to exhibit the usual signs of mourning, 
dishevelled hair and rent garments, or to in- 
terrupt their priestly functions, as an object 
less in of submission to righteous judgment. 

8, 9. The priests were not absolutely for- 
bidden the use of xvine, but only when per- 
forming their priestly duties : see prefatory re- 
marks, and cp. Ezk44 21 . 10. It was the 

duty of the priests to instruct the people in 
their religious duties, and to set an example 
to them : cp. Ezk44 2S . 

16-20. Goat of the sin offering] i.e. the 
people’s sin offering (’J 15 ). Aaron’s own sin 
offering had been burned in accordance with 
the law (9 s ' 11 ). But instead of eating the 
flesh of the people’s sacrifice, as prescribed in 
0-°. he had burned it also. When charged 
with coutrax cuing the law, Aaron pleaded that 
he anil his sons had felt themselx’es to be de- 
filed by the death of Nadab and Abihu, and 
that it would have been inconsistent for them 
to eat the sin offering, an act which signified 
the acceptance of the people by God and their 
full communion with Him. Moses admitted 
the justice of the plea in the exceptional 
circumstances. 
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PART 3 

(Chs. 11-16 ) Tiik Law of Clean and Unclean 


Tliis section deals with the subject of 
ceremonial uncleauness and the method of 
its purification. Pour main typos of unclean- 
ness are referred to, viz. that of meals (1 1 1- - 3 ), 
of carcases (1 1 - 4-10 ), of leprosy (chs. 13. 14), 
and of certain bodily functions and conditions 
(chs. 12, lb). The effect of ceremonial un- 
clcanness is that it disqualifies a person for 
the woiship of God. Its duration varies ac- 
cording to the cause, from a few hours, as in 
the case of touching the carcase of a clean 
beast ( 1 1 3!l ), to eighty days, as in the case of 
a woman who has given birth to a girl (12 '). 
The ritual of purification consists of washing 
the body, sometimes also the clothes, and in 
the case of greater defilement, the offering of 
sacrifice. 

The distinction of clean and unclean did 
not originate at the time of Moaes. nor is it 
confined to the Hebrews. It is to be found in 
all religions, particularly in their earlier stages. 
It is not easy to account for it. The restric- 
tions may be due to a natural instinct of 
aversion from disgusting objects and conditions. 
Or they may rest upon reasons of health; for 
undoubtedly many of them possess sanitary 
advantage-.. Or, as many bel-eve, a religious 
idea may lie at the root of them, certain 
objects being regarded as the seat of evil spirits. 
Whatever be the origin of these regulations, 
they were adopted by Moses and made to 
subserve a sacred purpose. Things cere- 
monially unclean were used as types of moral 
defilement. The outward purifications served 
to impress upon the hearts of the people the 
need of absolute purity in the service of 
Jehovah. They were a constant reminder of 
the precept. ‘Ye shall be holy: for I am holy’ 
(see e.g. 1 l JI And if it be the fact that at 
least some of the 1 unclean ’ animals were wor- 
shipped by the Canaanitish tribes, then these 
regulations served still further to guard the 
people of Jehovah from the contaminating 
influences of their surroundings: see 20 -V-\ 

CHAPTER 11 

Ltw of Clean ami Uvi-eas Meats 

The animals whose flush may or may not bo 
eaten are treated in four classes, viz. large 
land animals ( vv. 3—8), water animals (vv. 0-12), 
birds (vv. 13-10). winged creeping things 
(vv. 20-23). 

3. Of the large land animals, those are 
clean which both chew the cud and divide the 
hoof. Unless they satisfy both these con- 
ditions they are unclean and cannot be eaten. 
The practical effect of this is to exclude all 
beasts of prey. The flesh of animals that 


chew the cud is undoubtedly more wholesome 
Ilian that of those which li\u on prey. With 
this list of animals should he compared that in 
Dtl4, where a list of clean animals is gi\cn. 

4. The camel’s foot, though divided abme, 
is united beneath into a broad sole. 

5. Coney] The word means a rabbit. But 
the animal meant here is the rock-badger, 
which somewhat resembles a guinea-pig. and 
is common in Palestine. 6. The hare dots 
not really chew the cud, but the action of its 
jaws resembles that of ruminants. 

7. Swine are uncleanly' in their habits and 
food, and the use of their flesh is believed tu 
be the cause of certain diseases in man. The 
Jews still abstain from eating it. 

S. All dead bodies defile. But it should be 
observed that contact with a living unclean 
animal did not defile. The ass e.g. was un- 
clean for food, but was the common beast of 
burden among the Israelites. 

9-12. Water animals. The condition of 
cleanness here is the possession of fins and 
scales. It follows that shellfish and eels are 
forbidden as food. 

13- 19. Birds. No signs are given to dis- 
tinguish clean from unclean birds. The lath r 
are specified, being mostly birds of prey and 
feeders on carrion. 13. OssifrageJ ItV 
‘the gier eagle,’ the largest of the vuftuie 
tribe. The name ‘ossifrage.’ which means the 
* bone-breaker,’ is derived from the practice of 
the bird in dropping the bones of its prey from 
a height on to a rock so as to break them and 
get at the marrow. The ospray is the ‘ short- 
toed oagfe,’ the commonest of the eagle tube 
in Palestine. 

14- 19. Vulture] RV ‘kite.’ Kite] RY 
‘falcon.’ After his kind] i.e. including others 
of the same species. Owl] RV ‘ostrich.’ 
Cuckow] RV ‘seamew.’ Swan] doubtful: 
RV has 1 horned owl.’ Lapwing] If V 
■hoopoe,’ a bird of foul liabit. 

20-23. Fowls that creep] Read with If V. 
‘All winged creeping things.’ What are nir.inl 
arc insects and small reptiles that move liori 
zontally, go upon all four. Four kinds ol 
locusts are exempted and may be eaten. The 
locust resembles a large grasshopper, and is 
still eaten in the East. It is usually prrpnn d 
by being thrown into boiling water, altu 
which the head and wings are rennned and 
the body dried in the sun. 

24-40. Uncleanucss contracted by cont.n I 
with dead bodies. 

28. Until the even] till the close of the 
day. The Hebrews reckon the day from 
sunset to sunset. 
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29. Tortoise] Jewish authorities regarded 
the tortoise as a clean animal. What is meant 
here is probably a kind of lizard. So RV. 

30. The names here are uncertain. RV 
renders, ‘ the gecko, and the land-crocodile, 
and the lizard, and tho sand-lizard, and the 
chameleon.’ 

33. An earthen vessel, being porous, is sup- 
posed to absorb the uncleanness so that it 
cannot be removed with washing. 35. 
Oven] an earthenware jar or pot: see on 
Ex8 3 . 36. Pit] RM ‘ cistern.’ The water 

in wells and reservoirs, being frequently 
changed, is not polluted. That which 
toucheth] or, ‘ho that touchoth.’ 37, 38. 
The seed in growing undergoes many changes, 
which are supposed to throw off the unclcan- 
ness. But if the seed is wet il may l>e 
penetrated by the defiling fluid. 42. What- 
soever hath more feet] rather, ‘hath many 
feet.’ Insects like caterpillars and centipedes 
are intended. 

44. Sanctify] the root meaning of the 
Ileb. words for ‘sanctify,’ ‘hallow,’ ‘holy,’ 
is that of separation: cp. v. - 17 . The holiness 
spoken of here is rather physical than moral; 
but in keeping themselves free from ceremo- 
nial defilement, the people learned to avoid 
what is morally impure, in accordance with 
the principle implied in the words, ‘ first that 
which is natural, afterward that which is 
spiritual.’ 

The composite nature of this c. appears 
from the position of vv. 29 , 30 , 41 - 45 , which 
belong to vv. 20 - 23 . Vv. 4 G, 47 form the 
conclusion to the whole. 

CHAPTER 12 

Uncleanness connected with CniLDmimi 

The functions of reproduction are in early 
stages of religion regarded with superstitious 
dread. The enactments in this c. and the 
related regulations in c. 15 had an important 
place in teaching the lesson of purity in 
sexual relationships. 

3. Cp. Gnl 7 1(W4 . The purifications pre- 
scribed in this c. are for the mother alone 
and not for the child, who does not seem to 
have been regarded as unclean, unless tho rite 
of circumcision involved the idea of the puri- 
fication of the child. Uncircumcision and 
uncleanness are frequently identical: seo on 
19 ®. 4. On the eighth day the mother is 

readmitted to society, but is still debarred from 
the services of the tabernacle till forty days 
after the birth. 5. In the case of the birth 
of a girl the two periods of uncleanness (see 
last note) are exactly doubled, the reason 
doubtless being the opinion of the ancients 
that the derangement of the system is greater. 

8 . Cp. Lk 2 24 , which shows that the Virgin 
Mary offered the poor woman’s sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER 13 

Unclean ness connected with Leprosv 

It is tolerably certain that tho leprosy of 
the OT. is not the leprosy of the Middle Ages, 
which is still to bo found in tho East. Tho 
latter is a terrible and loathsome disease, 
called elephtuiliaxix, in consequence of which 
the skin thickens, the features are distorted, 
and the very limbs mortify and drop off from 
the body. The leprosy of the Bible is a skin 
disease, known as jisoriam, in which the skin 
and hair grow white, and which is accompanied 
with scab and flaky scales which peel off. It 
is doubtful whether it was infectious or not. 
Some varieties may have been so ; but it is to 
be observed that when the disease entirely 
covered the body the person was pronounced 
clean and could mix in society. Leprosy is 
regarded in the Bible as a type of sin in its 
loathsomeness and disfiguring and corrupting 
effects, and its treatment was in many points 
symbolical. 

3. Plague] i.e. plagued spot. 4. Shut up 
him] i.e. place him in quarantine: separate 
the affected person from the society of others 
and the service of the tabernacle. 

9-17. The case of the reappearance of 
leprosy after it has been cured. ix. Shall 
not shut him up] there is no need for quaran- 
tine as the case is undoubtedly one of leprosy. 
13. When the eruption is complete, the disease 
is supposed to have reached its crisis, and to bo 
discharging itself externally in dry scales. 

18-23. The case of leprosy developing from 
a healed boil. 

24-28. Tho case of leprosy arising from the 
inflammation following a burn. 

29-37. Leprosy in the hair of the head or 
beard. In this case the hair turns yellow in- 
stead of white (v. 30 ). 

38. Another form of leprosy in the shape 
of white spots. This is harmless, and the 
affected person is not unclean. 

40-44. Leprosy in the bald head. 

45. These are the signs of mourning for 
the dead (cp. 10 " 21 10 Ezk 24 i? Mic 3 7 ), 
leprosy being regarded as a living death and 
the severest token of the divine displeasure : 
cp. Nul2i2. 

47-59. Tho leprosy of garments. What 
is described here is not the leprosy that attacks 
tho human being, but a mildew or fungus 
causing discoloration and corrosion and bear- 
ing a superficial resemblance to leprosy : cp. 
the leprosy of houses, 1 4 s3-33 . The regulations 
regarding this so-called ‘leprosy’ were no 
doubt valuable for sanitary reasons ; but they 
would also serve to ‘ teach the Hebrew to 
hate even the appearance of evil.’ Cp. what 
St. Jude says (v. 23 ) of the Christian ‘hating 
even the garmont spotted by the flesh.’ 
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48. Warp, or woof] This translation is 
doubtful. The words probably mean as in 
RM, • woven or knitted stuff,' referring to 
material not yet made into garments. 

CHAPTER 14 

Tnr, Purification of the Leper. The 
Letkosv of Houses 

When a leper has been cured of his plague, 
and has satisfied the priest that liis cure is 
complete, he is required to go through a 
ceremonial purification before being readmitted 
to his place in society. The ritual of purifi- 
cation consists of three parts. (1) Two living 
birds are brought, with a rod of cedar wood, 
a piece of scarlet wool, and a bunch of hyssop, 
to the priest, who kills one of the birds over 
water. The living bird and the cedar rod, to 
which the hyssop is tied with the scarlet 
tluvad, are dipped in the blood, which is then 
sprinkled upon the man seven times. The 
living bird is then let loose. (2) The man 
then washes his clothes, shaves off all his 
hair, and bathes. After seven days he repeats 
this and is ready for the last act of his purify- 
ing. (3) On the eighth day he presents 
himself with his sacrifices at the door of the 
tent of meeting. A guilt offering, a sin 
offering, and a burnt offering are made, the 
right ear. thumb, and great toe of the man 
are touched, first with blood and then with oil, 
and he is once more ceremonially clean. 

4. Later usage required the birds to be 
sparrows. Cedar wood (probably not the 
\ cedar of Lebanon but a kind of juniper) may 

1 have been chosen on account of its antiseptic 

property, and hyssop (see on Ex 12--) for its 
aromatic qualities. In later times, at least, 
their use was regarded as symbolical, in the 
one case of the pride which was supposed to 
be the cause of visitation by the disease, in 
the other of the humility which was an essen- 
tial condition of its removal. The scarlet 
wool may have betokened the healthy blood 
now coursing in the veins of the erewhile 
leper. The same materials were employed in 
the ritual for purification after contact with 
dead bodies : see Xu 111 1 ’ and cp. PsolL 

7. The release of the living bird signified 
the removal of the uncleanness, perhaps also 
the restored liberty of the leper. Cp. the 
release of the goat on the Day of Atonement, 
1G 21 " 22 . 10. A tenth deal (i.e. part) of an 

ephah, which was called an omer, was about 
four pints, the ephah being rather more than 
a bushel. A log is about a pint. 12. Wave 
them] see on Ex 29 2t . The offering of these 
sacrifices shows that leprosy was regarded as 
a punishment of sin. 14. The anointing of 
these members signified their reconsecration 
to the service of God, and the readmission 
of the leper to the privileges of the tabernacle. 


33-53. The leprosy of houses. This, 
like the leproBv of garments (see 1 3 47-511), 
bears only an external resemblanco to the 
leprosy of human beings. It is a fungus or 
discoloration making its appearance on the 
walls of houses: see on 13 iv-on. The legis- 
lation here is prospective : cp. the mention of 
‘ the camp ’ in v. 3 with that of 1 the city ' in 
v. 40. The section may be post-Mosaic. It 
stands by itself ; its natural position would lie 
after 13 s * 1 . 

CHAPTER 15 

Uncleanness connected with Si;\r \i. 
Discharges 

The subject of this c. is related to that ol 
c. 12 : see intro, there. Hero three natural 
(vv. 1G, 17, 18, 19-24) and two abnormal 
(vv. 1-15, 25-30) conditions are dealt with. 
Though not in themselves sinful, they rurnh r 
the person ceremonially unclean, and the en- 
actments with respect to them would tend to 
purity of morals, being a reminder that all 
uncleanness is hateful to God, and that lie is 
to bo glorified in our bodies as well as in nitr 
spirits. 

8. This case is provided for, as spitting 
upon a person was. and still is, a common 
expression of contempt among Orientals. 

12. See on It 33 . 13. Is cleansed] i.e. 

physically. Shall be clean] i.e. ceremonially. 

CHAPTER 1G 

Ritual of the Day of Atonement 

(See also 2d 2 "- 32 Nu297- 11 Ex 30™.) 

This solemn ceremonial took place omr .1 
year on the tenth day of the seventh month 
(Tishri = September). It was enacted b\ ill 1 
high px-iest alone, but the whole nation in- 
dicated its interest and participation in it. 
by resting from all manner of work. In 
keeping a very strict fast, and by assembling 
for an ' holy convocation.' The ritual of the 
Day of Atonement marked the culminating 
point of the Lovitical system, and was < ah 11- 
lated to impress the minds of the worshipped 
in a peculiar degree. Host of flic other saeii- 
fioes and purifications were occasional and pir- 
soiial, but this was the yearly atonement lor 
the nation as a whole, including the prii't- 
hood itself, and the yearly purification of the 
sanctuary and its parts from the defilement of 
the sins of the people in whose midst it stood. 
It gathered up and included all the separate 
and individual sacrifices of the year, and li- 
stened to the nation the holiness it had lo-t 
It was hut natural that Christians should see. 
in its peculiarly striking and solemn ritual, a 
foreshadowing and illustration of the atone- 
ment wrought by Christ, through the one suti 
fiee of Himself, and His entering into the I Inly 
Place, there to appear in the presence of God 
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for His people. This is pointed out by the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hobiews : see 
Heb-i 11 G 20 9 11 ' 28 , which should lie lead in 
this connexion. 

A great deal has been made of tlio fact that 
there is no mention of the actual observance 
of the Day of Atonement till after the exile, 
from which it has been inferred that its insti- 
tution is of post-exilic date. But the argument 
is not convincing. The connexion with the 
death of Nadab afid Abiliu (see v. 1 ), and the 
mention of Azazel (see v. 8 and note), indi- 
cate that the ritual of this c. rests on a very 
ancient basis. And not only are the pre-exilic 
books silent on the Day of Atonement, but the 
post-exilic contain no reference to it either, 
which shows the precarious nature of the 
argument from silence. 

The Day of Atonement is still the great 
day of the Jewish sacred year, and is observed 
with much solemnity as a day of humiliation 
and repentance : see on Ex32 32 . 

3 - 5 . The first act of the high priest is to 
choose the sacrificial victims, to bathe himself, 
and exchange his distinctive vestments for a 
garment of white linen, the garment of the 
ordinary priest. 

6 - 1 1 . He then presents the sin offering 
for himself and for his house, and casts lots 
between the two goats of the sin offering for 
the people, one of which is to be slain and the 
other let loose. He then sacrifices his own 
sin offering. 

8. For the scapegoat] RV 1 for Azazel.' This 
word does not occur elsewhere in OT. The 
parallel, for the LORD, suggests that it should 
be taken as a proper name, and left untrans- 
lated. The word scapegoat in AY is not a 
translation, but indicates merely the use to 
which this goat is to be put. Azazel is under- 
stood to be the name of one of those malignant 
demons with which the superstition of the 
Israelites peopled the wilderness and all waste 
places (sec Isal3 21 31 14 , and op. Mtl2 13 Mk 
1 13 ). The sending of the sin-laden goat to 
him (vv. 21 , 22 ) signified the complete removal 
of the sins of the people and the handing them 
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over, as it were, to the evil spirit to whom 
they belonged : cp. the ceremony connected 
with the cleansing of lepers (14 8 - 7 ). This rite 
may have been intended, at all events it would 
serve, to counteract any disposition to honour 
and worship such evil spirits (cp. 17"). 

12 - 14 . The high priest next enters the 
Holy of Holies with incense and the blood of 
his sin offering, which he sprinkles once on 
the mercy seat and seven times in the space 
before it, thus making atonement for himself 
and his house. 

15 - 19 . He then goes out into the court and 
sacrifices the goat on which the lot fell 1 for 
Jehovah,’ and brings its blood as before into 
the Holy of Holies to make atonement for the 
sanctuary and its parts, and cleanse them from 
the sins which mingle even with the best 
service that man can offer to God. 

20 - 22 . Ho now takes the goat destined 1 for 
Azazel,’ and laying his hands on its head con- 
fesses over it the sins of the people, after 
which a man standing in readiness leads the 
goat away into the wilderness and releases it. 
In the time of the Second Temple the goat 
was destroyed by being precipitated from a 
rock 12 m. from Jerusalem. 

23 - 28 . He finally bathes and resumes his dis- 
tinctive vestments and offers the two burnt 
offerings for himself and the people, in token 
of entire reconsccration to the service of God. 
At the same time he bnms the fat of the two 
sin offerings, the flesh of which is taken out- 
side the camp and there consumed. In later 
times the high priest at this point read in the 
hearing of the people prescribed portions of 
the Law, viz. Lv 23 26,1 Nu29 T ' 11 , concluding 
with a series of benedictions. 

29 . Afflict your souls] i.e. observe a fast : 
see Ps35 13 Isa 58 3 . 5 . This is the only fast 
enjoined in the Mosaic Law. After the exile 
fasting was a common religious usage : see 
e.g. Ezr 8 21 NehO 1 Esth4 s Zech 8 1B Mt9 14 ' 17 
Lk 2 37 1812 Ac 13" 8 II 28 . In Ac27 8 the 
reference is to the Day of Atonement which 
was called 1 The Fast ’ par excellence. 

34 . He] i.e. Aaron. 


PAST 4 


(Chs. 17-20) The 
This section of Leviticus occupies a posi- 
tion by itself, being distinguished from the rest 
of the book both by stylo and contents. A 
few only of its main characteristics may he 
noticed here. (1) Among a largo number of 
phrases almost, if not entirely, peculiar to this 
part of the Pentateuch is the constantly recur- 
ring expression 1 1 am Jehovah,’ or 1 1 am Je- 
hovah your God,’ or ‘ I your God am holy.’ 
This 1 divine I,’ as it has been called, occurs 
forty-seven times in these chapters, and only 
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six times elsewhere from Genesis to Joshua, 
but is found again seventy-eight times in 
Ezekiel. See Intro. § 2. (2) A second dis- 

tinguishing feature of this section is its more 
rhetorical style and the comparatively large 
number of hortatory passages, somewhat in the 
manner of Deuteronomy : see e.g. c. 26. (3) 
A third characteristic is the high spiritual tone 
of these chapters. Compared with the rest of 
the book we find here less ritual and more 
religion, morality, and humanity. The duty of 
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holiness is repeatedly emphasised and grounded 
on the holiness of God Himself. The oft-recur- 
ring key note of the whole is ‘ Ye shall be holy, 
for 1 the Lord your God am holy.' It. is for 
this reason that the title ‘ Law of Holiness ' 
has been applied to this part of Leviticus. 
Borne other fragments bearing a similar char- 
acter outside these chapters have been assigned 
to the same collection, e.g. Ex 3 1 1:1 f - Lvll 
(especially vv. Li— LI) Nulo 37 -* 1 . 

It has long been observed that there is a con- 
siderable resemblance both in leading ideas and 
phraseology between this ‘Law of Holiness’ 
and the book of E/.tkiel. That Ezekiel knew 
and used this Law Hook seems beyond dispute, 
but that he is also its author is not made out. 

CHAPTER 17 

Rule oe Sacrifice. Prohibition against 
eating Blood 

1 - 9 . The first part of this Law prescribes 
that all oxen, sheep, and goats, slaughtered for 
food, must first be presented to Jehovah at the 
sanctuary. This seems to presuppose a time 
when the Israelites used but little flesh food, 
and were not widely scattered, which must 
have been either during the wanderings in the 
desert, or immediately after the return from 
exile, when there was only a small community 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem. This raises the 
question of the date of the composition of the 
Law of Holiness, and scholars are still divided 
upon it. The law is repealed in Dt 12 13 , where 
it is implied that different conditions of life 
prevail. 

7 . The object of this enactment was to 
counteract the tendency to offer sacrifice to 
those demons of the wilderness which were 
worshipped in the form of he-goats, for so the 
RV renders the word here translated devils : 
see note on Azazcl in 10 s . Gone a whoring] 
see on Ex 34 13 

10 - 16 . Prohibition against eating blood or 
fallen carcases. The law against eating blood 
agrees with natural instincts and is here con- 
nected with a religious idea : sec on 3 s . 

15 . The law against eating what dies of 
itself is a corollary of the former. The flesh 
of such an animal cannot be thoroughly drained 
of blood : cp. Ex22 31 Dtl-t^i. 16 . Bear his 
iniquity] bear the penalty of his transgression. 

CHAPTER 18 

Law of Forbidden Decrees of Marriage, 
and of Chastity 

3 . Some of flic unions here forbidden as 
incestuous were permitted among the nations 
of antiquity. The early Egyptians, e.g. per- 
mitted marriage with a full sister. Abraham 
married his half-sister (GnSt) 1 -). a practice 
here forbidden (vv. 9, 1 1). 6 . Uncover their 

nakedness] i.e. marry. 


8 . Father’s wife] This is not the same as 
‘mother’ in the previous v. so that polygamy 
is here presupposed. It was common, perhaps 
universal, in the East at the time of Moses. 
The Mosaic Law did not seek all at once to 
abolish polygamy, which might have been the 
occasion of groat hardship in the circumstances. 
But it certainly discouraged it, and by regulat- 
ing and restraining it prepared the way for iis 
gradual extinction : op. the remarks on sla\ in 
among the Hebrews at Ex 21. 

16 . This law was not absolute, the so-called 
levirate marriage, or marriage with the widow 
of a deceased brother, being not only permit 
sible but almost compulsory : see on Dt. 2.Y’. 

18 . In her life time ] This implies that alter 
the death of the first wife a 1111111 might many 
her sister. It is not a law against polygamy 
but only against a special form of it, uz. 
marrying two sisters. The restriction is pro- 
fessedly made in the interests of domestic 
peace and happiness. For to vex It. t It V 
reads, ‘to be a rival to her ’ : cp. the ease of 
Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, who 
were sisters (Gn29, 30). 

21 . Cp. 20 1-3 . Molech] (‘king’) the tiiv- 
god of the Ammonites and Canaanites. and 
especially of the Phoenicians, to whom children 
were sacrificed in burnt-offering. Pass through 
tint jin'] see 1 K 11 3-7 2K3- T ‘23 10 2 Ch:):i ,; 
Jer7 31 32 33 . The idea underlying chill- 
sacrifice is probably that of propitiating the 
deity by offering the most valued possession : 
see 2K3- 7 , and op. the case of Abraham and 
Isaac (G 11 22 12 ). The penalty of this most in- 
human form of worship was death by stoning : 
see 20 s . It should be observed that the exact 
meaning of the expression ‘pass through tile 
fire’ is uncertain. The rite may have been a 
kind of ordeal by which it was sought to 
ascertain the mind of the deity by observing 
whether the child passed through the lire 
unscathed or not. 

CHAPTER 19 

Various Laws, mainly of a Moral ami 
Humane Character 

This c. was very naturally regarded by 
Jewish authorities as an embodiment of dm 
Decalogue. It will be observed that in general 
the precepts in vv. 3-8 correspond to those of 
the first table of the Decalogue (‘Thou shall 
love the Lord thy God ’), and those in vv. 9- I s 
to the second table (‘Thou shalt lore ill) 
neighbour as thyself’). In this c. alone the 
characteristic phrase ‘I am the Lord’ (i.e. 
Jehovah) occurs no fewer than sixteen times. 
It is the divine seal set to the enactment" “I 
the law. 

5 - 8 . See7 13 - ls 

9 . Kindly consideration of the poorispait 
of that holiness which God requires and which 
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i g the reflection of Ilia own. He is the 
champion of the weak and oppressed : see on 
Ex22 21 , and vv. 3d, 31. This injunction is 
not applicable to the time of the sojourn in 
the desert ; it presupposes asettled agricultural 
life in the land of Canaan : see on Dt24 20 . 

13 . Cp. Dt24H 15 Mai 3 5 Jas.O 4 . 14 . The 
sin is that of intention, and is seen by Him 
who ‘trieth the hearts.’ 15 . Justice must be 
administered impartially, no favour being 
shown to a poor man because he is poor (cp. 
Ex23 3 ), or to a rich man because he is rich. 

16 . Stand against the blood of thy neigh- 
bour] This may mean generally any conduct 
imperilling a neighbour's life. But its con- 
nexion here with the sin of slander suggests 
that what is specially meant is the procuring 
of a sentence of condemnation by means of 
false witness: cp. Ex23'> 7 . 17 . Upon him] 

BY ‘ because of him,' on his account, i.e. by 
cherishing ill-will against him in secret. 

18 . Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self] This is the ‘royal law’ (Jas2 8 ) and the 
principle underlying the second table of the 
Decalogue: see Mt22 3340 . The word neigh- 
bour was interpreted in a narrow sense as 
equivalent to a follow Israelite or at most to 
a stranger living in the midst of Israel. Our 
Lord removed all such limitations and applied 
the law universally: see LklO 29 " 37 . 

19 . Such mixtures are forbidden, as not only 
in themselves contrary to the divinely ap- 
pointed order of nature, but as opening the 
door to the unnatural sins mentioned in 18 22 ' 23 
Rol 20 - 27 : see on Dt22 5 . There may be an 
allusion here to the practice of magic, in which 
uo natural mixtures played an important part. 

20 . In the case of a betrothed free woman, 
both persons were put to death as adulterers, 
betrothal beiug regarded as sacredly as mar- 
riage itself : see on Ex22 16 . 

23 . Uncircumcised] i.e. unconsccrated, un- 
clean, and therefore not to bo used for the 
first three years. In the fourth year the fruit is 
to be dedicated to God, after which the owner 
is free to enjoy the use of it. Besides im- 
pressing the duty of gratitude to God for the 
fruits of the earth this law is one of practical 
value. For the metaphorical use of the term 
‘circumcise’ see 26 41 ExG 12 Dt30 lj Jer4 4 
CIO 920 Ac7 51 Ro2 28 > 29 Phil 3 3 . 

26 . Use enchantment] charms or incanta- 
tions. Observe times] BY ‘ practise augury,’ 
perhaps by watching the clouds or the flight 
of birds : see on Dt 18 l0 . 

27 . The practices in this and the following 
verses were commonly employed among idola- 
trous nations. The rounding of the corners 
of the head and beard may refer to the 
Arabian custom of presenting the first locks 
a 3 an offering to the deity : see Jer9 2,i 2 5 23 
49 32 , with the marginal readings in each case: 

10 
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cp. the practice of the Nazirite (Nu 6 5 . ls ). 
Oaths by the hair of the head were common 
(cp. Mt5 36 ), and a usual Mohammedan oath is 
still ‘ by the bear'd of the prophet.’ 

28 . Cutting the flesh and tattooing the skin 
are closely connected with cutting the hair as 
an idolatrous rite: cp. Jerl 6 6 48 37 IK 18 28 
Zccli 13°. 

29 . This, too, was a degrading accompani- 
ment of idol worship among the Canaanites, 
and even among the Greeks. Idolatry and 
immorality always went hand in hand: see on 
Ex34 13 > 13 , and cp. Isa 57 5-9 Hos4 13 Bo l 23-20 . 

31 . That have familiar spirits] necromancers 
who profess to hold communication with the 
dead: cp. Ex 22 18 DU 8 11 lS28 7f . 

33> 34- See on v. 9. 

35 . Meteyard] i.e. measuring rod. 36 . The 
ephah (about a bushel) and the hin (about a 
gallon and a half) ai'e used here as representa- 
tive measures: cp. Ezk45 10f . 

CHAPTER 20 

Penalties attached to the Sins specified 

ABOVE 

1 - 5 . See 18 21 and note. 

6 . See 193i. 

9 . See Ex 21 17 . 

19 - 21 . See 18 c - 23 . 

27 . See 1931. 

CHAPTER 21 

Laws relating to the Priesthood and 
Sacrifice 

The principle laid down in this and the 
following c. is the far reaching one, that 
whatever comes near or is presented to God 
must be perfect of its kind: see on Ex 12 s . 
Priests, therefore, must be free from physical 
defects or ceremonial impurity, and sacrifices 
must be without blemish. 

That this section is put together from 
different sources is shown by the interchange 
of the singular and plural and of the second 
and third persons (cp. e.g. 21 4 ' 5 > 8 ), by the 
introduction of fresh headings ( 21 H® 22 1 > 17 . 
2l1 ), and by the fact that in the body of the 
laws the ‘ seed of Aaron ’ is spoken of, where- 
as in the headings and conclusions itishis ‘ sons.' 

1 - 3 . As contact with the dead defiles, 
priests are forbidden to attend to the funeral 
rites of any save their nearest relatives. But 
this exception -does not apply to the high 
priest (see v. 11 ): see on 10 4 . 

5 . See on 19 27 > 28 . 6 . Bread of their God] 
see on 3 n . 7 . Profane] having lost her 

chastity. 

10 . Uncover his head] RV ‘let the hair of 
his head go loose.’ The law is more strict 
with regard to the high priest. The higher 
the office the greater the responsibility. 

12 . Go out of the sanctuary] i.e. intermit 
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his sacred duties: cp. 10 °> Crown] RM 
‘ consecration . 1 

16 - 24 . No priest with any physical defect 
may officiate at the altar, though ho may 
partake of the sacrificial gifts (v. 22 ) which 
fall to the lot of the priests for their main- 

tCUilllCC 

18 . Flat] RM ‘ slit.’ 22 . See on 2 s . 

CHAPTER 22 

Laws relating to the Priesthood and 
Sacrifice (continued) 

1 - 6 . The holy things may not be eaten by 
priests otherwise qualified, but ceremonially 
unclean, nor by any persons outside the 
priestly family. 

10 . Stranger] i.e. one not a priest, nor a 
member of a priest’s family, even though he 
be an Israelite: see Ex29 33 . A slave pur- 
chased outright is considered to be a member 
of the family (v. 1 1 ). 

14 . Unwittingly] not knowing, perhaps, 
that it was a holy thing: see on 4- 5 1 h With 
the holy thing] this must mean its equivalent. 

17 - 25 . Sacrifices also must ho without 
blemish. It was a frequent complaint that 
this law was not strictly observed, and that 
God was dishonoured with offerings that were 
mean and imperfect: cp. e.g. Mai 1 s - 13 . H , and 
see for an example of a better spirit 2S24 2t . 

19. At your own will] RV ‘that ye may be 
accepted.’ 

27 . See on Ex 22 ao . 28 . This prohibition 
probably rests on humanitarian grounds. The 
Mosaic Law enjoins kindness to animals. 

29. See on v. III. 

CHAPTER 23 
The Sacred Seasons 

These are the Sabbath (v. 3 ). Passover and 
Unleavened Bread (vv. 5-14), Feast of Weeks, 
or Pentecost (vv. 15-22), Feast of Trumpets 
(vv. 23-25), Day of Atonement (vv. 20-32), 
and Feast of Booths or Tabernacles (vv. 33-43). 

3 . The sabbath] see on Ex 20 s - 11 . 

5 - 8 . Passover and Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles 
were the three great annual festiials which 
followed the seasons of the year and the opera- 
tions of agriculture. F or the institution of the 
Passover see Ex 1 2 1_14 , and for the sacrifices 
proper to the Feast of Unleavened Bread see 
Nu28 16 ' 25 . These two parts of the double 
festival were quite distinct. The Passover 
was celebrated on the fourteenth day of Nisan 
beginning at sunset, and was followed by the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, which lasted for 
seven days. Hence the name of the feast of 
unleavened bread is sometimes used to iuclude 
both festivals, as in Lk 22 >. 

9 - 14 . The beginning of the grain harvest 
was celebrated during the Feast of Unleavened 


Bread, when a sheaf of new corn was waved 
before the Lord, as an acknowledgment of 
His bounty, and a consecration of the harvest 
to Him. 

11 . Wave the sheaf] see on Ex29 24 . 

13 . Tenth deals . . hin] see on 14 10 1 9 36 . 

1 5 - 21 . Feast of Weeks. Fifty days or son c-n 
weeks after the last festival, the Feast oi 
Weeks, called in Gk. ‘Pentecost’ from the 
word for ‘ fifty,’ began with the presentation 
of two loaves made of the new wheat and 
leavened in the ordinary way, signifying that 
harvest was completed. Hence this feast, 
which lasted only a single day, is called also 
the Feast of Harvest in Ex23 lu . For the 
sacrifices offered see vv. 18, 19 Nu28 20 ' 31 . 

22 . See on 19°. 

23 - 25 . Feast of Trumpets. This was cell - 
brated on the first day of the seventh month 
(Tishri). which was New Year’s Day according 
to the civil reckoning : see on Ex 12-’. lor 
the special ritual of this Feast see Nu 29 1 ‘ l1 . 

26 - 32 . Day of Atonement : see c. 1 (!. 

33 - 43 . Feast of Booths or Tabernacles. 
This feast, called also the Feast of Ingathering 
(Ex23 16 ), was observed from the 15th to the 
22nd Tishri (in October), and marked the end 
of the agricultural year, when the combined 
produce of the whole year, the vintage as well 
as the grain harvest, had been secured : cp. 
Dt 10 13 . It was celebrated with great rejoicin'.' 
(v. 40) as the national ‘ harvest home,' Ilk- 
people camping out in booths constructed of 
branches upon the roofs of their houses and in 
the streets during the seven days, in coniiiu 111 - 
oration of the sojourn in the wilderness. \ . !.: 
see on Ex23 15 , and cp. Hosl2 !) . 

CHAPTER 24 

Oil for the Lamps. Tiie Siiewiirlah. 

Laws on Blasphemy 

1 - 4 . Oil for the Lamps in the Tabernacle. 

On the construction of the Lampstand see 
Ex25 31 " 10 , and with the present passage cp. 
Ex 27-°’ 31 and notes there. 

5 - 9 . The Table of Shewbread is descnk-d 
in EX25 23 - 30 (see notes there). On this table, 
which stood in the Holy Place, twelve mu 
unleavened loaves were laid each sabbath day. 
and after lying for seven days were ii-moud 
and eaten by the priests, fresh Ionics la 111 " 
again substituted. These loaves, the mini! cr 
of which corresponded to that of the trilx s < 1 
Israel, are called the ‘bread of the Present t ’ 
as being laid before God, or • bread id' tie- 
pile ’ as being arranged in two rows (v. (>). or 
‘the continual bread,’ as lying continually be- 
fore God (Nu 4 T ). The shewbread was a kind 
of meal offering (see intro, to c. 2), and I lie 
rite probably had its origin in the crude notion 
that the deity required food like his woi '•dip- 
pers (cp. on 3 11 ). In the Levitical law, how >; i v", 
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it attained a highor significance. It was an 
acknowledgment that man owes his ‘ daily 
bread ’ to God. It was a kind ol perpetual 
grace over meat. 

10 - 23 . Punishment of a Blasphemer. A 
half-Israelite blasphemes the name of Jehovah. 
As there is some uncertainty whether such a 
person is subject to the same penalty as full- 
born Israelites the matter is referred to God, 
and the decision is given that there is one law 
for the stranger and for the home-bom. 

10 . See on Ex 12 s8 . xi. Blasphemed the 
nameo/ the Lord ] RY 1 blasphemed the Name,’ 
i.e. blasphemed Jehovah. The peculiar ex- 
pression is due to some copyist who shrank, 
out of a feeling of reverence, from inserting 
the name of Jehovah in this connexion : see 
on Ex3 13 . 14 . Lay their hands] devoting 

him to death and solemnly dissociating them- 
selves from complicity in his guilt : cp. D 1 1 7 7 . 

16 . As well the stranger] This is the im- 
portant legal point which the above incident 
is inserted to illustrate : cp. v. 22. 17 - 22 . Cp. 

Ex 21 12 *■ and notes there. 

CHAPTER 25 

The Sabbatical Yeah. The Year 
of Jubilee 

The matters treated in this chapter are 
closely related to those in c. 23, and thoir 
separation is another indication that we are 
dealing with a hook made up of different ele- 
ments. Observe again the change of number 
in vv. 14, 17 and the interruption caused by vv. 
18-22. Cp. what is said above in intro, to c. 2 1 . 

1 - 7 . The law of the Sabbatical Year : see 
also Ex 23 10 - 11 Dt 15 1-11 31 W3 . This law rests 
on the principle that the land inhabited by the 
Israelites is not theirs in absolute possession. 
It really belongs to God ; ‘ the land it mine ; 
for ye are strangers and sojourners with me ’ 
(v. 23). To keep the people in mind of this, 
it is enacted that every seventh year the land 
has to lie fallow. Only the spontaneous pro- 
duce of that year is to be enjoyed, and that 
not selfishly or for profit ; it is to be shared 
with the poor and strangers (Ex 23 n ). Every- 
thing is to be common. Slaves are to he set 
free if they desire their freedom (Ex 2 1 2 li ), and 
debts are to be remitted to Israelites (Dt 15 1 ' 8 ). 
It is promised that the harvest of the sixth 
year will be sufficiently abundant to provide 
for the wants of the people till they reap again 
(vv. 20-22). The Sabbatical Year began with 
the first day of Tishri : see on 23 23 . How 
far these enactments were actually carried out 
it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
their observance during pre-exilic times, so 
that they may have been allowed to become a 
dead letter, a supposition confirmed by what is 
said in 2 Ch3G 21 , They were renewed under 
Nehemiah (NehlO 81 ). 


5 . This v. is intorestingas containing the only 
example of the word 1 its ’ in AY. Elsewhere 
the word 1 his ’ is used as the possessive of the 
neuter pronoun. In the AV of 1 G 11 it is 
printed ‘ it ’ ; 1 that which groweth of it owne 
accordc.’ 

Year of rest unto the land] As customs simi- 
lar to this are found in other countries, it is 
probable that it is a survival of a communistic 
age. At the same time, it was a benefit to the 
land. Thus we have another example here of 
the Lawgiver adopting a primitive custom and 
investing it with the sanctity of religion. Cp. 
what is said in intro, to chs. 11-15, and see 
also Intro, to Exodus. 

8 - 55 . The Year of Jubilee. Thisrestsonthe 
same principle as the Sabbatical Year : see above. 
In the fiftieth year, i.e. after a period of 7 x 7 
years, the land is to lie fallow, and Hebrew 
slaves with their families are to be emanci- 
pated without price, as in the Sabbatical Year 
(vv. 39-55). A new and distinctive feature, 
however, makes its appearance. In the Year 
of Jubilee all property reverts naturally to the 
original owner, who through poverty may have 
been obliged to sell it at some time during the 
previous period (vv. 1 3-28). The freehold of 
agricultural land could never, therefore, be 
sold in perpetuity (v. 23), and in cases of sale 
the purchase price was regulated according to 
the number of years still to run till the Year 
of Jubilee (vv. 14-10). The only exception 
was house property in a walled city (w. 29*). 
The case of the Leritical cities is specially 
dealt with (vv. 32-34). 

The Year of Jubilee was thus, as it were, 
the ‘now birth’ of the whole nation, when 
property was redistributed, and the inequali- 
ties arising in the previous period were re- 
moved. It was a remarkable social law, putting 
a check upon ambition and covetousness, pre- 
venting the acquisition of huge estates, and 
adjusting the distribution of wealth in the 
various classes of the community. The inci- 
dents of Ruth (c. 4) and of Naboth (IK 21) 
show that the law against the alienation of land 
was in force in early times : cp. Jer32 6f . 
That it was not unnecessary in later times 
appears from such passages as Isa 5 8 Mic 2 2 . 

9 . The Year of J ubilee began on the Day of 
Atonement, and was ushered in with the blow- 
ing of trumpets ; hence its name (Heb .jobel — 
a ram’s horn trumpet). 23 . Forever] RY‘in 
perpetuity.’ 25 . A kinsman could redeem his 
relative’s property at any time at a price cal- 
culated according to the yews still to elapse 
before the Jubilee. 26 . And himself .. ] RY 
‘ and he be waxen rich and find sufficient to 
redeem it.’ 28 . Restore it to him] RV 1 get 
it back for himself.’ 32 . The Levites were 
granted forLy-eight cities to dwell in, with 
suburbs for their cattle : see Nu35. 
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35 - 38 . See on Ex22 25 . 

39 - 46 . See on Ex21i-6. Only foreigners 
could be bought as slaves for ever. 

47 - 54 . The converse case of a Hebrew sold 
to a foreigner. 

CHAPTER 2t> 

Concluding Exhortations 

Similar exhortations are found at the con- 
clusion of other codes of laws, as in Ex23 20f -, 
and frequently in Deuteronomy, e.g. in c. 28. 
The leading ideas and phraseology are the 
same in all. There is the same insistence on 
the holy character of Jehovah, the same de- 
mand for holiness on the part of His people, 
the same promises on condition of obedience, 
and the same warnings against being led astray 
by the evil example of the idolatrous nations 
among whom they dwell. 

I, 2 . These two vv. have no connexion with 
what follows, except that they form the fun- 
damental principlesof the Hebrew religion, and 
on them rests the entire body of the Lcvitical 
legislation : see on Ex 2 -l 4 34 13 . 

3 - 13 . Promise of prosperity attached to 
obedience. 

4 . In a country like Palestine rain in the 
proper season is an indispensable condition of 
prosperity and plenty. Hence it is frequently 
referred to in the OT. as a special mark of the 
divine favour : see on Dt 11 10 , and cp. Ezk 
34 2<! Isa 55 10 - 11 HosG 3 . There are two rainy 
seasons in Palestine. The former rain falls in 
October-November when the seed is sown, and 
the latter rain in March- April before harvest. 

5 . There will he no scarce season. 

10 . Because of the new] i.e. to make room 
for the embarrassing abundance. 12 . Cp. 2 Cor 
gi°-is. Hod’s presence among, and delight in. 
His people are the cause of all the material 
blessings spoken of. 

14 - 39 . The penalty of disobedience. 

This is described in the form of a climax of 
which the steps arc vv. 14-17, 18-20,21-22, 
23-20, 27-30. 19 . The rain will be withheld, 
and the ground in consequence become like 
brass for hardness; see on Dt28'- J , and for 
an instance, 1K17 1 . 26 . The staff of your 

bread] RV ‘your staff of bread ’ : i.e. the bread 
which is your staff or support : cp. Ezk4 16 
511 ! 1413 . Owing to the scarcity one oven will 
be sufficient to bake the bread of ten families. 

29 . This actually took place more than 
once : see on Dt28 53 ’ 5 “. 

30 , High places] places of worship, usually 
on an eminence. The name is sometimes 
applied to places used for the worship of 
Jehovah, but in later times the 1 high places ’ 
were condemned as idolatrous. Images] ItY 
‘sun-images,’ images of the sun-god wor- 
shipped by the Phoenicians and Babylonians : 
see 2K 23 11 2Chl4 5 34b", and cp, Ezk G V’. 


31 . Savour of your sweet odours] i.e. sacri- 
fices : see on Ex29 18 . 34 . The land lying 
desolate will then enjoy the rest of the sab- 
baths and Sabbatical years refused to it by a 
disobedient people: see 25 M, and cp. 2 Cli. 
3li 21 . 36 , 37 . A highly imaginative descrip- 
tion of the inherent weakness of all wrong- 
doing, and of the cowardice which is the result 
of an evil conscience : cp. Dt28 B3 -®" Proves 1 . 

40 - 45 . God desireth not the death of the 
sinner, and therefore every threat of punish- 
ment for disobedience is followed by a promise 
of mercy, on condition of repentance and 
amendment : cp. the way in which the pro- 
phecies of Amos and Micah conclude. 

41 . Uncircumcised hearts] unclean, not con- 
secrated to God: see on 19‘- 3 . 

46 . The conclusion of the Law of Holiness 
(see intro, to cbs. 17-215). The following 
chapter is of the nature of an appendix. 

CHAPTER 27 

Tows and Tithes and their Redemption 

x- 29 . Law of vows and their redemption. 

The making of vows is a very ancient and 
universal practice connected with prayer. 
In order to secure his desire the suppliant 
adds a vow to his prayer. Vows maybe either 
positive or negative. A man may piomise 
either to devote something to God, or to 
abstain from some comfort or necessary of life. 
Instances of the latter, vows of abstinence, 
are to be found in NuG 1 - - - 1 30 1 S14‘-> 1\ 
132 2 ‘ 5 ,andof thefonnerinGn 28 20 ‘-- Jg 11 
Nu 21 1-3 . The present chapter deals with posi- 
tive vows. The votive offering may be a 
human being (vv. 2-8), an animal (vv. 9-13). a 
house (vv. 14, 15), or a piece of land (vv. 
10-25). 

2 - 8 . Human beings vowed to Jehovah must 
not be off ered to Him in sacrifice. They must 
be redeemed, a certain sum of money being 
paid into the sanctuary as an equivalent. 

2 . Singular vow] a special vow duotiiw 
himself or any of his family to God. 3 . Fifty 
shekels] about £G 10s- : see on 5 1 *. 

9 - 13 . If a man dedicates an animal and 
wishes to redeem it, he must pay its estimated 
value and one-fifth more. 9 . Whereof men 
bring an offering] i.e. one of the sacritieial 
animals, a bullock, sheep, or goat. 10 . 8 ce 
Mai 1 ». 

11 . As it is unlawful to sacrifice unclean 
animals they must be redeemed and the equi- 
valent value plus a fifth paid into the sanc- 
tuary. 14 , 15 . The redemption of a dedicated 
house follows the same rule. 

16 - 25 . The redemption of a dedic.ih d 
piece of land is complicated by the law nf 
Jubilee (c. 25). Its value is reckoned accord- 
ing to the amount of seed required to sow i. 
(v. 10 ), and a reduction made in proportion 
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to the number of years till the next Year of 
Jubilee (v. 18). The owner may redeem it at 
this price plus one fifth. If he docs not, it 
goes to the sanctuary at tho Year of Jubilee 
(vv. 20, 21). But if tho dedicant of the land 
has himself bought it from a third person, 
then at tho Jubilee it reverts to tho latter, and 
the dedicant must recompense tho sanctuary 
by paying its redemption value calculated as 
before (vv. 22-24). 

1 6 . Homer] ten ephahs, or nearly eleven 
bushels. The value of barley is here stated 
to be about £6 10s. 23 . In that day] The 
estimated value of a purchased piece of land 
must be paid in a lump sum. The estimated 
value of a hereditary possession, it would 
appear, was paid in yearly instalments. This 
practically meant that, till the Jubilee, the 
dedicant paid to the sanctuary a yearly rent 
of one shekel per homer of seed that he used. 

26 - 29 . Exception to the Law of Redemp- 
tion of Yows. 

26 . Firstlings, which already belong to God 
(Exl3 2 ), cannot be vowed again without 
mockery. 27 . Firstlings of unclean animals 
must be redeemed in the usual manner. In 
Ex 13 13 34 20 the law is that such must either 
be redeemed with a lamb or killed. The law 
seems to have varied at different times. 

28 . Devoted things are those consecrated 


to God by an extreme form of vow, the ban 
or curse, requiring their destruction or in- 
alienable devotion to the sanctuary : sea 
Nu 18 14 Dtl3 17 Josh f) 1 ". 2 i lSloWJ. -phis 
form of vow is specially laid upon the spoil 
of conquered nations. The NT. equivalent 
is the ‘ anathema ’ or excommunication : see 
Ro9 3 1 Coro 5 16 22 lTiml 20 . 29 . Devoted 
of men] see Ex22 20 , where the Hebrew is 
1 shall be devoted.’ There the 1 devotion of 
men ’ is the solemn judicial penalty of idola- 
try. This was probably the only ground of 
devoting human beings. The case of Jeph- 
tliah's daughter is doubtful : see Jgll 30-10 . 

30 - 33 . The Law of Tithes and their 
Redemption. Tithes belong to God as the 
real owner of the land : see on 25 W. They 
are a kind of rent paid by the people as His 
tenants. Being already God’s, tithes cannot 
be. made the subject of vows. Tithes of 
agricultural produce may be commuted for 
their money value plus one fifth (v. 31). 
The tithe of cattle cannot be redeemed 
(vv. 32, 33). 32 . Passeth under the rod] of 
the owner as he counts his cattle. Every 
tenth beast as it comes, whether good or bad, 
is to be set apart as belonging to God : cp. v. 
10. The tithes were given to the Levites for 
their maintenance, and they in turn tithed 
their own tithes: see NUI 8 20 - 32 . 


NUMBERS 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Title and Contents. The English title 
of this book is a translation of that given to 
it in the Greek version of the Hebrew Bible. 
It is called Numbers because it tells of two 
numberings of the Israelites, one near the 
beginning and the other near the end of the 
sojourn in the wilderness (chs. 1 and 26). 
The title is not particularly applicable seeing 
that the account of these numberings occupies 
only a small part of the book. A better title 
is that given to it by the Jews, who call it 
‘In the Wilderness,’ from the fifth word of 
the opening verse in the Hebrew Bib'e. 

Numbers contains a brief summary of the 
experiences of the Israelites in the wilderness 
and covers a period of nearly forty years, 
extending from the encampment at Sinai to 
the arrival at the border of Canaan. The 
contents fall readily into three main divisions. 

Part 1 . The Camp at Sinai and Prepara- 
tions for Departure, chs. r-io 10 . This section 


includes the first numbering of the people, the 
order of the camp and the march (1-4) ; laws 
regarding lepers, marital jealousy, and the 
vow of the Nazirite (5, 6 ) ; the offerings of 
the princes for the service of the tabernacle 
(7) ; regulations regarding the lighting of the 
golden lamps and the consecration of the 
Levites ( 8 ) ; the celebration of the Passover 
in the wilderness (9 114 ) ; the cloudy pillar 
and tho use of the silver trumpets (9 1 S -10 10 ). 

Part 2 . The Joumeyings from Sinai to the 
Plains of Moab, chs. io n - 22 1 . These chap- 
ters cover the main period of the wanderings 
and give, not a full narrative of events, but a 
few outstanding incidents in these thirty-nine 
years, interspersed with various laws. Thus 
we havo the departure from Sinai and the 
murmuring at Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah 
where quails are sent ( 10 11 -1 1 **) ; the jealousy 
of Miriam and Aaron against Moses (12) ; the 
sending of the spies from Kadesh, the 
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discouragement of the people and sentence of 
forty years’ wandering in the wilderness (13, 
14) ; laws regarding offerings and sabbath 
observance (1.1); the rebellions of Korah, 
Dathan, Abiram, and On (1(1) ; the blossoming 
of Aaron’s rod and tho duties of priests and 
Levites (17, 18) : the method of puniication 
for those defiled by the dead (11*) ; the death 
of Miriam, the murmuring at Meribah, and 
tho giving of water from the rock (20 1-13 ) ; 
opposition of the Edomites and death of 
Aaron (20 11 '- 1 ) ; defeat by the Canaanites, 
plague of fiery serpents, and conquest of the 
Amorites (2!) ; arrival at the plains of Moab 
( 221 ). 

Part 3. In the Plains of Moab, chs. 22—36. 

This section relates the experiences in the 
plains of Moab and in the country E. of the 
Jordan, and includes the story of Balaam 
(22-24) ; relapse of the people into idolatry 
(2.7) ; the second numbering (20) : law of 
inheritance, and designation of Joshua as the 
successor of Moses (27) : law of offerings, 
sacred seasons (28. 21*). and tows (3D) : fight 
against Midian (31) ; the alignment of land 
on the E. side of Jordan to two and a half 
tribes (32); a list of stations on the march 
(33i-*'‘') ; directions as to the treatment of 
the Canaanites and the division of the land 
(33 ‘"-341 ; appointment of Levitieal cities 
and cities of refuge (35); additional latts 
regarding inheritance (3(5). 

2. Origin and Composition. The book of 
Numbers is manifc-tly a continuation of the 
story of the Pentateuch, and exhibits the 
same general literary characteristics as the rest 
of the hooks. As a combination of law and 
narrative, rather than a legislative code, it is 
more akin to Exodus than Leviticus, and 
sometimes follows it in ancient lists of OT. 
books. The circumstantiality of the narrative 
in many points, and the fact that many of the 
regulations in Numbers are only suitable to a 
life in the desert, while others are professedly 
prospective in their application (see e.g. 15 2 
34 2 ). are indications that tho groundwork of 
the book is of primitive origin. Tho state- 
ment in S3 2 is important as showing that 
Moses himself made a record of the wander- 
ings. and that it was preserved to later times. 
It is interesting also to observe that Numbers 
incorporates several poetical pieces of great 
power and beauty which are of undoubted 
antiquity : see 21 it, 1:, 17, is, 27-30 an( j the utter- 
ances of Balaam in chs. 23, 24. 

In its present form, however, the whole 
book can hardly have been written by Moses. 
C. 12 s is most naturally understood as the 
judgment of a later writer on the character of 


Moses, who is not likely to have written this 
v. himself. Several times the plirase ‘ beyond 
Jordan ’ is used to denote the E. side, imply- 
ing that tho writer was living in Canaan. 
But Moses never crossed the Jordan ; ho died 
011 the E. side : see on 2 1' 3 22 1 Dtl 1 . The 
capture of Havoth-jair (32 -* 1 ) did not take 
place till long after the death of Moses, as 
appears from JglO 3 . *. The words ‘while 
the children of Israel were in the wilderness ' 
(15 32 ) are written from the standpoint of a 
later time. These tilings do not, of course, 
imply that the whole book was a late com- 
position ; they can be explained as additions 
and interpolations in the original work. 

3. Religious Value. What has been said 
as to the permanent religions value of the 
narrative and legislation of Exodus and Lew 
liens applies to the corresponding portions of 
Numbers and need not be repeated here. Jt 
is enough to point out that the writer of tin- 
book is no mere chronicler of events. He is 
an interpreter of the history of his people. 
In every event he sees the finger of (toil, 
ruling and guiding His chosen people, pm 
viding for their wants, bearing with their sins 
and infirmities, keeping His covenant with 
them, and preparing them by means of a long 
discipline for serving Him and being His 
witness to the world. Moses and Miriam. 
Caleb and Joshua, Phinehas and Balaam, an 
types of character from which we have suit 
something to learn. The description of the 
camp and the congregation, the distribution 
of the duties and the provision for sat ted 
ceremonial, are, like the description of the 
Heavenly J erusalem in the book of Ite\ cla 1 1011. 
valuable, as giving an ideal picture of organ- 
ised religious life. The Christian reader w ill 
recognise, in many of the experiences of (tod 
people in the ‘great and terrible wildenn.— ’ 
types and illustrations of spiritual truths winch 
are unchanging and eternal. The guidance 
by means of the pillar of cloud and the 
(9 m-23)_ t) le supply of manna and of viatic 
(11, 20), the intercession of Aaron when In- 
stood between the living and the dead till the 
plague was stayed (IS 43-60 ), the sacrifice of the 
red heifer (19), the brazen serpent (21). the 
appointment of the cities of refuge (3.1). the 
exclusion from the land of promise of iliose 
whoso faith failed them (14) and of Mn-i-s 
himself (20 12 27 13-11 ), the victory of Cod's 
people over the evil powers of the unset 11 
world (22-24) — in tho words of the Apostle, 
‘all these things happened unto them lor 
ensamples : and they are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world 
are come’ (ICorlO 11 ). 
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PART 1 

The Camp at Sinai and Preparations for Departure (C1ib. 1-10 10 ) 


CHAPTER 1 

Tiie First Numbering of the People 
At Sinai Moses receives the command to 
take the number of the males over twenty 
years of age in the eleven secular tribes, the 
tribe of Levi being enumerated separately 
(147-40 314-39) The result shows a total of 
003,550 (cp.Exl2 37 38 2<s Nul 1 *»). The result 
of tho second numbering, made in the plains 
of Moab thirty-eight years afterwards (c. 26), 
is 601,730. The credibility of tlieso figures 
has been disputed on two grounds. First, on 
this reckoning, the entire population, including 
men, women, and children, must have been at 
least three millions, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive how this large company could have been 
supported in the wilderness for forty years, 
not to mention the difficulty of marshalling 
and conducting them on their marches. The 
difficulty is a real one, but it is exaggerated 
by the traditional view, not supported by 
Scripture, that the Israelites were continually 
marching, and that they always moved as one 
company. To speak of them • marching 
through the wilderness’ is misleading: cp. 9 
They may havo occupied a great part of the 
peninsula of Sinai, encamping in detachments 
and moving about in search of pasture, though 
not simultaneously. The marches mentioned 
in Numbers may have been those of the main 
body under Moses: see intro, to 10 11 -22 1 . As 
to the resources of tho wilderness, these must 
not be judged by its present condition. The 
word ' wilderness ’ does not mean a barren 
tract, but an uninhabited country which may 
be very fertile. And traces exist to show that 
this ‘wilderness’ not only could but did 
support at one time an extensive population. 
Moreover, unless miracles arc prejudged to be 
impossible, account must be taken of the 
miraculous provision made for tho sustenance 
of the Israelites till the time that they entered 
Canaan. The second objection is that the 
number of first-born males is stated in 3 43 to 
have been 22,273, again exclusive of the tribe 
of Levi. But this is a very small number in 
proportion to the total number of males. In 
answer to this it may be said that what is 
meant is the first-bom males under twenty 
years of age at the time of the census, or those 
that had been born since the departure from 
Egypt. On the whole, while there are un- 
doubtedly difficulties connected with these 
figures in Nu 1 and 20, our knowledge of the 
circumstances is too limited to enable us 
summarily to reject them as incredible : see 
on Ex 14 n. 


1 6. The renowned') rather, ‘the called’; 
chosen representatives. 18. Polls] i.e. heads. 

47-54. The Levites are not included in the 
general census. Tho tribe of Levi is separated 
for tho service of tho tabernacle, and being 
exempt from military sen ice is enumerated 
separately: see c. 3. 50. Tabernacle of testi- 
mony] the tent containing the ark: see on Ex 
16 31 . 51. Stranger] here one who is not a 
Levito: ep. 3 10 and Ex29 3 ' j . 53. Wrath] cp. 
16 46 1 Ch27 24 . 

CHAPTER 2 

Tin: Disposition of TnE Tribes in the 
Camp and on the March 
The camp is in the form of a hollow square, 
each side of which is occupied by three tribes. 
On the E., the position of honour (cp.3 38 ), is 
Judah, with whom are associated Issachar 
and Zebulun: on the S. is Reuben, with 
Simeon and Gad; on the W. is Ephraim, 
with Manasseh and Benjamin; on the N. is 
Dan, with Asher and Naphtali. In this ar- 
rangement regard seems to have been paid to 
family relationship. The priests and Levites 
form an inner square surrounding the taber- 
nacle. which occupies the cenlrc of the camp. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Levites, Tnr.iit Duties and Number 
Although Aaron and his family belong to 
the tribe of Levi (Ex2 4 ) the term ‘Levites’ is 
usually employed, as here, to denote the non- 
Aaronite Levites. The family of Aaron is set 
apart for the priesthood (Ex 28 Lv8,9), and 
the Levites are designated as their assistants, 
occupying an intermediate position between 
the priests and the congregation. They have 
charge of the tabernacle and its furniture, 
taking it down, carrying it during the march, 
and setting it up again. Their services in the 
tabernacle are not defined, but they would 
doubtless perform tho humbler duties con- 
nected with the sacrifices, etc. In later times 
they were also doorkeepers and musicians in 
the Temple. See Neh 11, 12 1 Ch6 3 b 33 - 43 
15 lti . The reason why this particular tribe 
was chosen for these offices, in addition to the 
fact that Moses and Aaron themselves belonged 
to it, seems to have been tlicir zeal for the 
honour of Jehovah at the time of the wor- 
ship of the Golden Calf (Ex 32 so- 23 ). The 
subject of the Levites is continued in chs. 8 
and 16-18. 

4. On Nadab and Abihu see Lv 10. 

10. Stranger] sco on l 51 . 13. See Ex 13 2 > 
12 f . 43. See intro, to c. 1. 47. See on Ex 
30 13 . Cp. Nul8i«. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Duties of the Leyites os the March 

2 . Kohath seems to have been the second 
son of Levi (3 17 ), but bis family is mentioned 
first, because Moses and Aaron belonged to it 
(3 1{l ; cp. Exit 13 - 20 ), and because it had charge 
of the most sacred furniture, the ark, etc. 

3 . From thirty years old] In 8 21 wo read 
that the time of service was from the age of 
twenty-live. And in •2Ch3t 1 * Ear’d 4 it is 
from the age of twenty: cp. 1 Ch23 3 > 24 " 2 ". 
The practice seems to have varied at different 
times. 

4 - 20 . The Kohathitcs carry the ark and 
the sacred vessels of the tabernacle. 

5 . The covering veil is the curtain which 
screened off the Holy of Holies: see Ex 2(1 33 . 

7 . The continual bread] i.e. the shewbread: 
see on Lv24 i -®. xi. The golden altar] i.e. 
the altar of incense. In v. 13 the altar is the 
altar of burnt offering (sec on Ex 30 1 " 10 ). 

15 . Lest they die] cp. 2 S 6 ,1 >". 18 . Cut 

not off] see that you do not expose them to 
any risk of death by touching the most holy 
things: cp. Roll”.' 20 . They shall not go 
in] i.e. the Kohathitcs. 

21 - 28 . The Gershonitcs take charge of the 
curtains of the tabernacle and the court. As 
these were of great weight two ox-wagons 
were employed in their transport : see 7 

29 - 33 . The Merarites take charge of the 
framework of the tabernacle and employ four 
ox-wagons: see 7 s . 

34 - 49 . The numbers given here arc those 
of the Lev ites on active service, between thirty 
and fifty years of age. The total number of 
the tribe was given in 3 s ®. 

CHAPTER 5 

Vakiocs Ceremonial Laws 

I - 4 . On the seclusion of lepers and unclean 
persons, see Lv 13-15. 

5 - 10 . On the law of restitution, see Lv 
5 14 -G", to which the present passage is a 
supplement, providing that if the injured 
person dies and lias no kindred to whom the 
price of restitution may be paid, it has to be 
given to the priest. Yv. 9, 10 prescribe that 
the heave offerings (see on Lv7 28-34 ) are the 
perquisite of the particular priest who officiates 
at the sacrifice, and are not to be distributed 
among the priests generally. 

II - 31 . On Marital Jealousy. 

A wife suspected of unfaithfulness is re- 
quired to undergo atrial by ordeal. A potion 
is prepared by tlio priest, which she must 
drink, after taking an oath of purgation (vv. 
19-24). If she is innocent the potion is harm- 
less, but if guilty it injures her, thereby 
bringing her guilt to light (vv. 27, 28). Trial 
by ordeal is of the nature of an appeal to God 


to reveal the innocence or guilt of a suspected 
person. During the middle ages it was fre- 
quently resorted to in Europe under sanction 
of the church and the law. Thu most common 
forms of ordeal were those by fire, by water, and 
by wager of battle. The difference between 
these and the ordeal proscribed hero is that 
the latter is not in itself injurious, but depends 
for its efficacy on the direct interposition of 
God. 

13 . No witness'] The ordeal is present ml 
for eases of doubt. To other eases the law of 
Lv 20 10 applies. 15 . Cp. Lv2h 17 . Holy 
water] This is the only place where this phrase 
is found, and it is not explained. ’Water from 
the laver is probably meant : see Extiff 17 - 1 . 
18 . Uncover the., head] rather, as in RV, 

‘ let the hair . . go loose,’ a common sign of 
mourning: see Lv 10 8 13 43 . Bitter water] so 
called as being the instrument of the cur-e. 

CHAPTER C 

The Law or tiie Nazihite. T111; 

Priestly Benediction 

x— 21 . The Law of the Naziritc. 

A Kazirite (from Heh, mr.ir, ‘to separate) 
is a man or woman 1 separated,’ i.e. consecrali d 
to Jehovah by means of a special vow of 
abstinence. The word has no conmvion 
with ‘ Xazarene,’ which means an inhabitant 
of Nazareth. During the period of his as 
the Naziritc comes under a threefold obliga- 
tion. ( 1 ) to abstain strictly from wine and all 
products of the vine, whether intoxicating or 
not (vv. 3, 4) ; (2) to let his hair grow (\. 5) ; 
and (3) to avoid all ceremonial defilement 
through contact with a dead body, even that 
of a near relative (v. 7). If he is accidentally 
defiled by the sudden death of any one beside 
him, he must perform rites of purification, and 
reconsecrate himself, counting as null what- 
ever paid of the period of the original vow 
may have elapsed (vv. 9-12). At the expu.i- 
tion of his vow he presents certain siciiiam 
(vv. 13-1 7), shaves his head and offers his Inn 
upon the altar, and returns to onlinan lib 
(w. 18-21). The Nazirite’s vow may i i t lu r 
be, for a limited period, which is the <asc 
supposed in this passage, or for life. The 
antiquity of the rite is shown by what h 
related of Samson (Jgl3 5 ), and of Samuel 
( 1 S 1 11 ), who are usually regarded as lib lung 
Nazirites. It is also referred to in A 111 2 IJ - 
The Nazi rite was not a hermit, but a wry 
active devotee of Jehovah. He was in} 
jealous for the Lord God of Israel, and while 
the vow of consecration and abstinence may 
sometimes have been undertaken for private 
and personal reasons, as e.g. to obtain the 
fulfilment of a desire, it was in many raws 
the expression of a religious and patriotic 
zeal, which sought to protect the primitive 
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simplicity of Israel from the corrupting and 
enervating influences of heathen civilisations 
and religions. In this respect the Nazirites 
had much in common with the prophets, with 
whom they are classed in Am 2 n . 12 , as being 
‘raised up’ by Jehovah Himself. In NT. 
references to the Nazirite vow are supposed 
to be found in Lkl 16 (John the Baptist), in 
Ac 18 18 (St. Paul), and 21 24 

5. See on LvlD 27 . 

7. The consecration of his] BY ‘ his separ- 
ation unto.’ 9. Die . . by him] i.e. beside him. 
Head of his consecration] his unshorn locks 
were the visible sign of his vow of consecration. 

14, 15. The burnt offering betokened his 
entire dedication to God ; the sin offering was 
presented for the sins he may have committed 
unwittingly during the period of his conse- 
cration ; and the peace offering was an ex- 
pression of his thankfulness for having been 
able to complete his vow. On the meaning 
of these sacrifices, see Lv 1 , 3 , 4 . 18. This 

denotes the completion of his vow : cp. Ac 18 ls . 

21. Beside that that his hand shall get] 
RV ‘ beside that which he is ablo to get,' 
i.e. in addition to any other offerings which 
it may be in his power to make. 

22-26. The Priestly Benediction. It is 
part of the duty of the priests to bless the 
people in the name of Jehovah : see DtlO 8 
21 5 . and see on Lv9 22 . 23 . The priestly bene- 
diction consists of three double clauses of 
increasing length and intensity, in each of 
which the sacred name is used. Cp. the three- 
fold Christian benediction in 2 Cor 13 u . Ps 
67 is evidently modelled on this benediction ; 
cp. also Ps 4 fl 29 11 31 16 SO 3 *"' 18 . 25. Make 

his face shine] show favour. 26. Lift up 
his countenance] take gracious notice of him. 

27. Put my name upon] This may mean 
simply to pronounce Jehovah’s name over the 
people in blessing and thus mark them as His 
by covenant relation, as the Christian minister 
does when he baptises ‘ into the name of 
Christ.’ But in OT. the ‘name of Jehovah’ 
is His revealed character; see on Ex.’l 13 . So 
that to ‘put Jehovah’s name ’ upon a person 
is to declare to him the presence and nature 
of Jehovah. The priest does this when I10 
blesses the people. He gives them the assur- 
ance of Jehovah’s presence and favour. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Offerings of tiie Princes at the 
Dedication of the Altar 

The twelve princes, each representing his 
tribe, presented gold and silver vessels for use 
in sacrifices, Bacrificial animals, and wagons 
and oxen for the transport of the tabernacle : 
see 4 2849 . The dedication of these offerings 
occupied twelve days, and was a service of 


13. Charger] a large dish, as in Mtl 4 8 . 

89. To speak with him] i.e. with Jehovah. 

CHAPTER 8 

Tiie Lighting of tiie Golden Lamps. 

Tiie Consecration of the Levites 

1-4. See on Ex 25 31 -« 27 2 o. 2 h 

5- 26. This is the fulfilment of the injunc- 
tion in 3 5 ' 13 . 7. Water of purifying] RY 
‘ of expiation.’ This ceremonial cleansing 
symbolised the inward purity required in those 
who bore the vessels of the Lord. 

11. Offer the Levites . .for an offering of 
the children of Israel] RY ‘ offer (lit. ‘ wave ’) the 
Levites . . for a wave offering, on the behalf 
of the children of Israel.’ The Levites were 
solemnly set apart by the representatives of 
the people laying their hands upon them, and 
they were also ‘waved’ before the Lord as 
being that portion of the nation specially de- 
voted to the service of God. How the 
‘waving’ was done is not certain, whether 
the Levites were led backwards and forwards 
by Aaron in the direction of the Holy of 
Holies, or whether Aaron merely waved his 
hands over them: see on Ex 2 !) 24 . 16. The 

Levites are accepted as the substitutes in the 
service of the tabernacle for the firstborn 
among the children of Israel, who are now 
redeemed by a money payment of five shekels: 
see Ex 13 13 and cp. 19. Plague] see 

on 1 33 When . . come nigh] RM ‘ through 
coming nigh.’ 24. Twenty and five years] see 
on 4 3 . 

CHAPTER 9 

Rdles about the Passover. The Cloud 
as Guide 

1-5. The Passover of the second year. 
This Passover took place before the events 
narrated in c. 1 : cp. 9 1 with l 1 . The repe- 
tition of tho injunction to keep the Passover 
was necessary, because the law in Exodus did 
not contemplate the possibility of a Passover 
in the wilderness: see Ex 12 **. 

6- 14. The Supplementary Passover. Cer- 
tain persons who were unable to celebrate the 
Passover at the proper time, because of a 
ceremonial defilement (v. 6), are enjoined to 
observe a supplementary Passover on the 
fourteenth day of the second month (vv. 9 f -). 
This was called ‘ The Little Passover.’ 

13. Cutoff] see on Lv 7 ‘ 21 . 14. Stranger] 

one who is not a Hebrew by birth but has been 
admitted into the nation by circumcision, a 
proselyte; see Exl 2 19 > 48 . 

15-23. The cloudy pillar as a signal on the 
march. This passage is parallel to EX 40 34-38 : 
see on Ex 13 21. 

22. It is clear from this v. that the people 
were not continually marching during their 
sojourn in the wilderness : see intro, to c. 1. 
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11. 31 

CHAPTER lO-i-io of the silver trumpets being to give the signal 

for the departure. 2 . Of a whole piece] RV 
The Use or the Silver Trumpets ‘ of beaten work.’ 9 . If ye go to war] seoe.g. 
This section, like iho last, is connected with 31° 2Chl3 12 > 11 . 10. See Lv 23 24 2Ch5 12 

the breaking up of the camp, one of the uses Ezr3 10 . 


PART 2 

JOURNEVINCS FROM SlNAI TO M()AH (CllS. 10 11 -22 1 ) 


After a stay at Sinai of nearly a year (cp. 
NulO 11 with Exit) 1 ) the signal is given for 
the breaking up of the camp. This second 
division of the book of Numbers relates the 
wanderings in the wilderness, and covers a 
period extending from the second to the for- 
tieth year of the exodus: see Nu33 3s Dtl 3 . 
But as the events recorded in 10 11 -14 ,) took 
place during the first few months after leaving 
Sinai, and the death of Aaron in 20“ was in 
the fortieth year, very little space is given to 
the events of the intervening thirty-eight 
years of desert life, more especially as chs. 15, 
18, 19 are taken up with laws. There are 
indeed but two events recorded in that long 
period, viz. the rebellion of Korali and bis 
company, with which is connected the blossom- 
ing of Aaron's rod (10. 17), and the death of 
Miriam and murmuring of the people at Kadesli 
(20 W3 ). it appears, therefore, that while the 
period of sojourn in the wilderness was of 
supreme importance, by way of preparing tho 
people socially and religiously for the occupa- 
tion of the land of promise, it was uneventful. 
In all probability the Israelites led a fairly 
settled life, some of them scattered at a con- 
siderable distance from the headquarters of the 
camp, and moving about not always as one 
body' but in separate detachments: sec on 9 1 '-- 3 . 
During the greater part of this period Kadesli 
seems to have been their headquarters. See 
on 13 23 20 h and cp. Dtl w . It was only near 
the end of this period that a concerted and 
continuous march was made from Kadesli to 
the plains of Moab (c. 21). 

CHAPTER 10 n-3 (1 
Thu Departure from Sinai 

12 . Paran] see on Exlo 2 -’. They do not 
actually reach Paran till 12 lli . 

29 . In Ex 2 13 Moses’s father-in-law is called 
Reuel and in 3 1 4 1S Jethro. Here Hobab is 
called the son of Reuel (or Raguel), and there- 
fore apparently the brother-in-law of Moses. 
But in Jg4 n (RM) and perhaps hero, too, he 
is called the father-in-law of Moses. There is 
therefore much uncertainty as to these names 
and relationships, which is increased by the 
fact that tho word rendered fathcr-in-law is of 
wide application. Tt has been supposed that 
the name Reuel in Ex 2 "> has been inserted by 
mistake, and lhat Hobab, otherwise called 
Jethro, was the son of Reuel and the father- 


in-law of Moses. Ho was a Midianite and well 
acquainted with the country through which the 
Israelites were to pass. The service lie ren- 
dered to them was not forgotten in after times, 
so that it may be inferred that he yielded to 
the pressing invitation of Moses: sec Jgl 1,1 
1S15«. 

35 . When the ark set forward] i.c. when- 
ever it sol forward. Every stage of Hie 
journey was begun and ended with this prayer 
of invocation. Ps 08 recalls this march of the 
people through tho wilderness with God at 
their head to ensure victory. 

CHAPTER 11 

Mirmurimi at Taherah and atKihroiii- 
IIattaavah 

I. In the uttermost parts of the camp] "What 
is meant is that the fire began, where probably 
the murmuring began, at the extremity of the 
camp, perhaps among the ‘mixed multitude’ 
(cp. v. 4). 3 . Taberah] ‘burning.’ 4 . The 
mixt multitude] see Ex 1 2 38 , where, however, a 
different word is used. Fell a lusting] longed 
for the delicacies of Egypt (v. 5). Wept 
again] This may refer to the story in Ex 10 . 
15 . My wretchedness] i.e. the failnro of mt 
attempts to lead this people : cp. the de- 
spairing complaint of Elijah in 1 K19 4 and of 
Jeremiah in Jer 1 5 lu . 16 . Later Jewish writer' 
saw in this command of God the origin of tin it 
Sanhedrim, or Council of Seventy, who regu- 
lated the affairs of the nation in later lime' : 
cp. Mk 1 5 1 . 18 . Sanctify] see Ex 1 9 10 > 1 

25 . They prophesied] This does not 1 nc.u 1 
that they were able to predict tho future, 
but that they broke out into the praise of 
God, and declared His will and goodne", 
while in a state of spiritual exaltation and 
ecstasy: see on Ex7L 26 . Were written] 
enrolled among the seventy. The fact tli.it 
Eldad and Medad also received the spirit show s 
that the spirit of God is not limited to certain 
places or individuals, and that He is no 10 - 
spector of persons : cp. Ac 10 3 , .3J, 11 -is 

28 . Cp. Mk9 3S > 3!> . 29 . A good example of 

the magnanimity and unselfishness of Moses : 
see on 27 10 . 

31 . Two cubits high upon the face of the 
earth] The simplest interpretation of these 
words is that the quails were flying at tins 
height (about 3 ft.) above the ground, which 
allowed the people to capture them easiit. 
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Quails usually fly low, and with the wind 
(see on Ex 111 13 ). 32. A homer is about ten 
bushels. The quails were spread out to dry 
for preservation. 33. The plague was pro- 
bably duo to surfeit : cp. Ps. 78 - 11 ' 31 10G 13-15 . 

34. Kibroth-hattaavah] 1 the graves of lust- 
ing ’ : this and Hazeroth were between Sinai 
and Kadesh. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Jealousy of Miriam and Aaron 

In this scene Miriam is the chief actor : the 
punishment falls on her alone. Aaron seems 
to have been led away by her (cp. Ex32 22 " 25 ). 
The controversy arose in connexion with 
Moses’ marriage with an Ethiopian, but the 
sequel, in which no reference is made to this 
matter, shows that the real reason of the 
strife is the jealousy of Miriam and Aaron 
over the superior position of their younger 
brother (vv. 2, 6-9). 

x. The Ethiopian woman] Heb. 1 the Cushite 
woman.’ This can hardly bo Zipporah, who 
was a Midianitc (Ex2 10 > 21 ). Moses, it appears, 
had married again. Marriage with the Canaan- 
ites was forbidden (Ex 34 lb ), but not with the 
Egyptians (see Dt23 7 > 8 ). 2. Miriam is called a 
prophetess in Ex 15 20 : see note there and op. 
Ex4 14 ' 17 . 3. Moses made no retort to the 

criticism, thus exhibiting true greatness. 

6-8. The superior favour shown here to 
Moses consists (1) in the direct manner in 
which God reveals His will to him, and (2) 
in his position of general authority. 12. Le- 
prosy was a living death, and contact with a 
leper involved the same defilement as with a 
dead body ; see Lvl3 45 . 14. The prayer is 

heard, but Miriam is obliged to submit to the 
customary seclusion and purification, in order 
that the people may know of her sin and 
punishment, and take warning. 

CHAPTER 13 

TnE Sending of tiie Spies and their 
Report 

8 . Oshea] RY 1 Hosheu,’ meaning ‘help’ 
or ‘salvation.’ Joshua, or Jehoshua (v. 16), 
means ‘ Jehovah is my help ’ : see on Ex 17®. 

17. Southward] RV 1 by (RM 1 into ’) the 
South ’ : lit. ‘ into the Negeb ’ : see on Gn 12®. 
The spies, however, really went northward on 
this occasion, first through the Negeb, and 
then through the mountainous district lying 
N. of it, here called ‘the mountain,’ after- 
wards the ‘hill-country of Judah,’ to the W. 
of the Dead Sea. 20. Time of the firstripe 
grapes] i.e. about the end of July. 21. The 
wilderness of Zin lay N. or NE. of the wilder- 
ness of Paran, and may have formed part of 
it. Its chief town was Kadesh-Barnea (v. 26). 
Rehob and Hamath were in the extreme N. 
of the country : see JglS 28 Nu34 8 . 


The spies traversed the entire land from 
S. to N. The length of Canaan is about 180 m., 
and its average breadth between the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the River Jordan about 40 m. 
The country may bo regarded as consisting of 
three strips running N. and S. There is (1) 
the Maritimo Plain extending inwards from 
the coast to a distance of from 4 to 15 m., very 
fertile, and including the famous Plain of 
Sharon and the Lowlands of the Philistines. 

(2) Behind this rises the ‘ Hill Country,’ form- 
ing, as it were, the backbone of the Holy Land, 
and falling precipitously on the E. down to 

(3) the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
which divides the land of Canaan from the 
Highlands of Gilead and Moab E. of the 
Jordan. See art. ‘ Palestine.’ In the earliest 
monumental records which we have, this land is 
called the ‘ land of the Canaanites ’ or the ‘ land 
of tho Amoritcs,’ from which it may bo in- 
ferred that these were the tribes originally 
inhabiting it. At a very early period the 
Hittitcs, a powerful kingdom to the N. of 
Canaan, established themselves in the country 
and have left monuments of their influence. 
At the time of the Israelitish Conquest the land 
was inhabited by a mixture of tribes. Of 
these, the principal were the Canaanites (i.e. 
probably 1 Lowlanders ’), dwelling in the Mari- 
time Plain and the valley of the Jordan, the 
Hittitcs and the Jcbusites in the S., in what 
was afterwards called Judsea, the Hivites to 
the N. of these in what came to be known as 
Samaria, and still further N. the Perizzites. 
The Amorites (i.e. probably the ‘ Highlanders ’) 
were found in the N. and also in the S. to the 
E. of the Jordan. The Philistines had also 
obtained a settlement in the southern part of 
the Maritime Plain : seeDt2 23 . Till recently 
it was thought that, prior to the Conquest by 
the Israelites, Canaan was an unknown and 
uncivilised country. We know now that long 
before that time, as early as 3500 B.C., Baby- 
lonian kings ruled over Canaan, and that the 
Babylonian language and civilisation were 
spread over the country. After the Baby- 
lonian influence came the Egyptian. At Tel- 
el Amariia in Egypt there has been discovered 
agreat number of tablets datingabout 1400 B.C., 
i.e. not long before the Conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites. These tablets prove to be 
mostly letters to the king of Egypt from tri- 
butary princes in Canaan written in the Baby- 
lonian language. From them we learn that 
about the time of the exodus Canaan was 
subject to Egypt, and that instead of being a 
country of semibarbarians, it possessed a highly 
developed civilisation, in the ruling power at 
least. ‘At that period Canaan had already 
behind it a long civilised past. The country 
was filled with schools and libraries, with richly 
furnished palaces, and workshops of artisans. 
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The cities on the coast had their fleets, partly 
of merchantmen, partly of warships, and an 
active trade was carried on with all parts of 
the known world.’ But at the time of the 
exodus Egypt was beginning to lose its hold 
of the country. The native tribes were rest- 
less and rebellious, and Canaan was ready to 
be 1 the prey of the first resolute invader who 
lud strength and courage at his back.’ These 
facts, recently discovered, throw a flood of 
light upon the Israelitish Conquest of the 
country. They explain how it was possible 
for the Israelites to enter and take possession 
of it. And they are valuable also as proving 
that long before the Captivity, as early as the 
exodus, the Israelites were in close contact, 
not only with Egyptian, but with Babylonian 
civilisation and religion. 

23. The brook (mg valley) of Eshcol] lay 
a little to the X. of Hebron, in a district 
still renowned for its fertility, and espe- 
cially for its vineyards. The cluster of 
grapes was carried by two men. not so 
much on account of its weight as its size, in 
order that it might not be crushed. 26. To 
Kadesh] see on v. 21 . This was the most 
important sta'ion of the journey. The 
people remained here for the greater part 
of thirty-eight years between the sending of 
the spies and the entrance into Canaan: see 
on 20 1 . According to Dt 1 22 the spies were 

sent out from Kadesh. 32. Eateth up the 
inhabitants] This refers to the warlike cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, who devour each 
other in strife. 33. The giants] Heb. the 
Nephilim. The word is found only here and 
in CnG 1 . The report of the spies is of course 
exaggerated, but the original inhabitants seem 
to have been of unusual stature and strength : 
cp. Dt 2 n 1 S 17 *'". anl on 21 3333 . 

CHAPTER 14 

Discouragement or the People and 
Sentence of Forty Years’ 'Wandering 

9. Bread for us] cp. 13 3 - 22 4 24 s . 12. Cp. 

Ex 32 10f -, wherea similar promise is made and 
where Moses shows the same self-effacing 
spirit. 13. Cp. Josh 7 9 2 S l -° P.sV'J l0 . 17. 

Let the power of my LORD be great] i.e. in 
the eyes of the heathen, when they see Israel 
possessing the land. 18. See on Ex 34 °' 7 . 
22. These ten times] a round number indi- 
cating full measure: cp. Grn 31 ". 

33. Shall wander] RV 1 shall be wanderers.’ 
Better, * shall be she pherds,’ lead an unsettled 
life instead of occupying the land. The forty 
years are reckoned from the time of the de- 
parture from Egypt. ,Soe Dt 2 n . Bear your 
whoredoms] suffer the penalty of your faith- 
lessness. 34. My breach of promise] RV 
‘ my alienation’ from you; RM ■ the revoking 
of my promise.’ 40. The mountain] the 


Hill-country by way of which the spies had 
gone. The people presume to disobey the 
command of v. 25 . 45. Unto Hormah] This 
was about 25 m. NE. of Kadesh. They must 
therefore have marched considerably to the 
X. of Kadesh: see on 21 3 . 

CHAPTER 15 

Laws regarding various Offerings 

1-16. Meal and Drink Offerings. The 
offerings here referred to are those presented 
along with other sacrifices (see on the Mud 
Offering. Lv 2 ), and an enactment is made 
regulating the proportion of meal, oil, and 
wiue to be used along with a lamb (vv. 1 . 5 ), 
a ram (vv. 6, 7 ), and a bullock (vv. 8-10) 
respectively. These laws seem to have been 
given at Kadesh during the long sojourn 
there. 

4. Tenth deal] i.e. the tenth part of an 
epliali, which is about a bushel. A hin is about 
a gallon and a half: see ExlU 19 23 lfl . 14. 
Stranger] see on 9 u . 

17-21. The Offering of the First Fruits. 

20. Your dough] Probably a coarse kind of 
meal: cp. Ezk 44 30 . 

22-31. Additional Laws regarding Sin Oiler 
ings (1 ) for the congregation (vv. 22-20) and 
( 2 ) for the individual (vv. 27 - 31 ). 30. Pre- 
sumptuously] lit. ‘with a high hand,’ -wil- 
fully: see on Lv 4 2 . Reproacheth the LORD ] 
bringoth a reproach upon the Lord: i.e. cause 111 
His name to be dishonoured. 

32-36. The Punishment of the Salih, till 
Breaker. 

This incident is designed to illustrate \t 
30 , 31 . It tells how the man who reproached 
the Lord, by breaking the sabbath command- 
ment, was utterly cut off, i.e. put to death, as 
the Lord commanded Moses. 

38. Fringes in the borders of their 
garments] RM 1 twisted threads.’ The 
original form of these is uncertain. Judging 
from later times, they would be, not ornament d 
festoons running along the edge of the g r- 
ment, but tassels attached to each of iK Imr 
corners by a thread of blue. A religious im- 
portance was attached to the wearing of tli-sc 
tassels. They were a visible reminder to 1I10 
Jews of their obligation to keep the com- 
mandments of Jehovah (v. 39 ). In all proba- 
bility what we have here is the hallowing of 
an ancient custom, as these tassels seem to 
have been worn by the early Persians, among 
others. The Jews attached an ever-increasing 
importance to these symbolical ornaments of 
dress: cp. Mtl 4 36 9 20 23 3 . The modern sur- 
vival is the Jewish tallith, or prayer-cloth, con- 
sisting of a strip of cloth with fringes on ils 
border, which is thrown over the shonldi is 
during the service in the synagogue. 39. All 
the commandments] The Rabbis enumerate! 
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613 commandments in the Law. It so happens 
that the numerical value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word for fringe (zkith) is exactly 
600. To make this number up to 613 the 
tassel was made of eight threads with five 
knots. In this way each tassel represented 
the 613 commandments, and the wearing of it 
was said to be of equal merit with the keeping 
of the whole law. This is a good example of 
Rabbinical interpretation and of external 
scrupulosity. Go a whoring] sec on Ex 34 15 . 

CHAPTER 16 

The Rebei.t.ton or Koraii, Dathan, 
Abiram, and On 


of Korah’s rebellion. The people were in 
sympathy with it. The claim put forward 
by Korah was plausible, and flattered the 
multitude : see v. 3. 22 . The God of the 

spirits of all flesh must know the thoughts and 
intents of the heart and be able to judge the 
real instigator of the evil. The one man is 
Korah: cp. for the thought Gn 18 - 3 . 28 . Hath 
sent me] i.e. Moses. Dathan’s rebellion is 
directed against Moses as that of Korah against 
Aaron. On the sending of Moses see Ex 3. 
Not . . of mine own mind] The mark of the 
true messenger or prophet of God is that he 
does not speak of his own initiative : cp. Nu 24 13 
1K2213.H Jerl 3 -io Mtl0 13 . 2 °. The false 


This incident is similar to that recorded in 
c. 12 , and while it illustrates the difficulties 
Moses encountered in his leadership, owing to 
the jealousy of those under him, it served to 
confirm him (v. 28) and Aaron (c. 17) in the 
position assigned to them. It is now generally 
agreed that this c. is composed of two nar- 
ratives interwoven with each other. The 
one describes a rebellion led by Dathan, Abi- 
ram, and On against the civil authority of 
Moses (vv. 1, 2, 12-15, 25-34); while the other 
describes a different sort of rebellion, headed 
by Korah and 250 princes of the congregation, 
against the ecclesiastical leadership of Moses 
and Aaron. This separation of the c. into 
two distinct narratives reduces it to order 
and serves to explain, not only the literary 
inequalities, but also the differences of fact ; 
such as e.g. in the one case the refusal to 
obey the summons of Moses, and in the other 
the compliance with it (cp. v. 12 with 18, 19) ; 
the difference in locality, in tiro one case the 
sanctuary, and in the other the tents of Dathan 
and Abiram (v. 18 and 25, 26) ; and the 
different fate of the two companies, in the 
one case death by earthquake, and in the 
other by fire from the Lord (w. 31-34 and 
35). 

4 . The action may denote the dismay of 
Moses, but more probably his praying for 
guidance: cp. vv. 22, 45, 20°. 5 . To Korah] 
not to Dathan and Abiram, whose rebellion is 
distinct from this : seu above. 11 . Against 
the LORD] not merely against Aaron, of whose 
privileges Koran and his company are envious. 

13 . Dathan and Abiram are envious of the 
position of Moses. They complain that, in- 
stead of bringing them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, as he had led them to 
believe he would do, ho was taking them away 
from it into a wilderness (vv. 13, 14). Except 
thou make thyself] RV ‘But thou must needs 
make thyself also.’ 14 . Put out the eyes of 
these men] blind them to the real state of 
matters. The English equivalent would be 
to ‘ throw dust in the eyes.’ 19 . All the 
congregation] This shows the serious nature 


prophet, on the other hand, runs where he is 
not sent and speaks ‘ out of his own heart ’ : 
see Ezk 1 3 2 Jer 14 14 23 2S - 32 . 30 . Quick] i.e. 

alivo. The pit] Heb. Sheol, usually rendered 
1 the grave.’ 32 . Their houses] their house- 
holds, as in l 2 Gn7 ] . The sons of Korah, 
however, did not perish : see 26 u . 

36 - 39 . The censers used by Korah and his 
company arc collected and made into a cover- 
ing for the altar, as a memorial of their sin 
and punishment, and a warning to others 
against profaning holy things : cp. Jude v. 11 . 
37 . Eleazar is commanded to do this, not 
Aaron, who, as high priest, must not defile 
himself with contact with the dead: see 
Lv21 u . 38 . The altar] the altar of burnt 
offering, winch was overlaid with brass : see 
on Ex 3 no. 

41 - 50 . The people now turn upon Moses 
and charge him with being the occasion of 
this calamity. Their unreasonable murmuring 
is punished with a plague, which is only stayed 
by means of the intervention of the high 
priest. 46 . Incense was usually offered, 
not alone, but as an accompaniment of a 
sacrifice. On this occasion the plague had 
begun, and incense was the readiest sacrifice 
that could bo offered. It is symbolical of 
prayer and intercession: see on ExffO 1 ' 10 . 
Observe that the unauthorised offering of in- 
cense by the rebels was provocative of the 
divine indignation, while in the hands of Aaron, 
the appointed high priest, it was accepted as 
an atonement, and procured the grace of for- 
giveness. 48 . A striking picture, illustrating 
the efficacy of believing prayer (cp. Jas5 15 > 1B ) 
and the way in which Christ by the offering 
of Himself has stayed the plague of sin and 
death : cp. Eph5 2 . 

CHAPTER 17 

Aaron’s Authority Confirmed 

Korah and his followers having questioned 
the authority of Aaron and the claim of his 
family to the priesthood, the matter is put 
beyond the possibility of further doubt by 
the Blossoming of Aaron’s rod. 
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2. A rod] The common symbol of au- 
thority : cp. Ps 1 10*. 4. The testimony] i.o.tlie 
ark in which tlic ‘ testimony ' is kept : see on 
Exl6 34 . 8-n. On tlie morrow Aaron's rod 

is fonnd to have pot forth almond buds and 
fruit, while the others show no sign of life. 
In this way the exclusive right of the tribe 
of Levi and family of Aaron to exercise the 
priestly functions is decided. Aaron's rod is 
ordered to be laid up before the ark as a 
token to succeeding generations. 8. Yielded 
almonds] Observe that the three stages of 
vegetable life are simultaneously visible, 
blossoms, buds, and fruit. As the almond 
tree blossons in January when other trees are 
bare and before its own leaves appear, it is 
used to symbolise the way in which God fulfils 
His promises when men least expect it : see 
Jer lu.i*. an j cp . Isalli 53 2 Mt 4 la-1‘1. 

10. Before the testimony] According to 
Heb 9 4 the rod was kept in the ark. This, 
however, is nowhere asserted in OT. and may 
be a later tradition: cp. 1K8°. 12. 13. The 

people are awe-struck and impressed with the 
danger of approaching the sanctuary in any 
unauthorised manner. 

CHAPTER 18 

Tnn Di xies and Maintenance of 

PlUEsTS AND LkVITES 

1. The priests are responsible for the ini- 
quity of the sanctuary and the priesthood, 
i.e. for their profanation at any time by un- 
authorised persons and by the sins of the 
priests themselves. On the Day of Atonement 
the high priest offers sacrifices to make atone- 
ment for himself and the sanctuary : see on 
LvlG. 2. Levi] ■joined’: see Gn 89 s *. 

8-19. The pro\ ision for the maintenance of 
the priests. The priests receive part of the 
meal offerings (Lv 2 3 ), the sin and guilt of- 
ferings, except when these are presented by 
tlio priests on their own behalf (Lv 4 23 ). the 
heave portion of the peace offerings (L v 3), 
the first fruits of oil, wine, and wheat 
(vv. 12, 13), devoted things (v. 14 ; see on 
Lv27 21 ' 23 ). firstlings of clean animals, the re- 
demption price of the firstborn of men and 
unclean beasts (vv. 15-18), and the tithe of 
the tithe paid to the Levites (vv. 25-28). 
9. Most holy] see on Lv2 3 . 16. See 3 47 

Lv27°. Shekel] see on Ex 38 24 . 19. Cove- 

nant of salt] i.e. an indissoluble covenant : 
see on Ex30 35 . 

20-24. The priests and Lovitcs have no in- 
heritance in the land of promise. By way 
of compensation the tithes are given to the 
Levites, who in turn give a tithe to the priests 
(v. 26). 20. Those who are separated to the 

service of God are taught to depend on Him. 
He sends no one into warfare at his own 
charges : see 1 Cor9"- u . 


25-32. The LeviteB are to tithe their own 
tithe and present it to the priests as a heave 
offering, as the ordinary Israelites do with the 
produce of their fields. The remainder they 
arc allowed to enjoy in the same manner as 
others : cp. Lv27 30f . 31. In every place] 

not restricted, as in the case of the priests, 
to the holy place : see on Lv2 2 , 

CHAPTER 19 

The Sacrifice of the Red Heifer 

In order to provide a special means ot 
purification for those who are defiled by con- 
tact with a dead body, a preparation called 
the ‘ water of separation ’ is made from the 
ashes of a red heifer and other ingredients. 
The origin of this rite may have been con- 
nected with the large number of deaths re- 
corded in 16 49 . Josephus, however, connects 
it with the death of Miriam (20 '). 

I- 10. A red heifer is slaughtered outside 
the camp and its blood sprinkled in the direr 
tion of the sanctuary seven times (vv. 1—1). 
The entire carcase is burnt in the same place 
along with cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet 
wool, and the ashes arc collected and presen ed 
for use in purifying (vv. 5, 0, 9). Those who 
take paid in the ceremony contract defilement 
(vv. 7,8, ID). 2. Sacrificial animals are usual!} 
males. The use of a female in this case may 
be intended to symbolise the imparting of new- 
life to those who have been defiled by con- 
tact with death. The same thought may 
underlie the regulation as to colour, red be- 
ing the colour of blood which is the token 
of life : cp. LV17 11 . The words without spot 
probably mean ‘without blemish.’ 4. Directly 
before] RV 1 Toward the front of ’ ; i.e. in die 
direction of the sanctuary. 6. See 011 Lv 1 1 *. 

9. Water of separation] UY 1 water ot 
impurity,’ i.e. water for the removal of 
(ceremonial) impurity: pee on 8'. 

II- 16. The persons for whom this ‘water 
of impurity’ is provided arc those who lu\ c 
touched a dead body or anything connect! <1 
with it. 

11. Owing to the mystery connected with 
death a dead body is regarded, not only 
among the Jews but among other nations of 
antiquity, as eminently dangerous and com 
municating defilement in the highest dcgive. 
Moreover, such ceremonial defilement is easily 
associated with the idea of sin, as death is the 
wages of sin. 12. With it] i.e. with the 
‘water of impurity.’ 

17-22. The method of purification. The 
ashes of the heifer are mixed with water lrom 
a running stream or spring, and sprinkled 
upon the unclean person or thing. This is 
done on the third day after the defilement 
has been contracted. On the seventh day 
the unclean person washes his clothes, bathes, 
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and resumes his place in society at even. The 
penalty of neglect is excommunication. The 
various parts of the expiatory rite lend them- 
selves easily to symbolical interpretation. The 
connexion of sin and death, the need of cleans- 
ing, and the ever-ready means of i nrification, 
are all exemplified. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews draws a parallel between the 
heifer, whose ashes were sanctified to the puri- 
fying of the flesh from the defilement arising 
from contact with dead bodies, and Christ 
who, also without spot, offered Himself with- 
out the camp to God to purge the conscience 
of believers from dead works, i.e. from works 
which cause death. See HebO 13 , 11 13 u > 12 . 

CHAPTER 20 

Deatii op Miriam. Murmuring at 
Mhuiiuh. Death op Aaron 

i. Miriam dies while the people are at 
Kadesh (see on 13 21 . 26 ). The first month is 
the first month of the fortieth year. As 
the people came to Kadesh in the second year 
(see 13 26 ), they must have remained in the 
vicinity of Kadesh during the interval, or 
what is recorded here is a second arrival at 
the same place : cp. Dt2 14 . 

2-13. Murmuring at Meribah. 3. When 
our brethren died] This probably refers to the 
deaths following the rebellions of Korah and 
of Dathan and Abiram (c. 16). It implies 
ihat those occurrences were recent. 6. Fell 
upon their faces] see on 16*. 8. The rod] 

Seeing ho took the rod from before the LORD 
(v. if) it has been thought that Aaron’s rod is 
meant : cp. 17 10 . But it was moie probably 
Moses’ staff which was associated with former 
dangers and deliverances: see Ex 4 17 7 17 
14m 170,0. 

12. Ye believed me not] The root of Moses’ 
sin was unbelief. He doubted the power 
of Cod, or His willingness to bear longer 
with these rebels (v. 10), and instead of 
speaking to the rock, as he was commanded 
to do, he struck it twice : cp. PslOG 33 . The 
punishment was severe, but want of faith on 
the part of the leaders could not be over- 
looked or unpunished, because the people had 
seen it, and might be led away by the evil 
example : see on 12 14 . To sanctify me] God 
is always holy and His essential holiness can- 
not be increased. But the obedience and 
praise of His people cause His holiness and 
grace to be more widely known and acknow- 
ledged. Similarly God is said to be ' magnified,' 
as inLkl 46 : cp. the petition ‘Hallowed be Thy 
name.’ 13. Meribah] 1 strife.’ In 27 14 Dt 32 51 
it is called Meribah of Kadesh to distinguish it 
from the Meribah of Ex 17 7 (see note there). 

14-21, The people prepare for the last 
stage of the journey to Canaan. The direct 
route to the N. is blocked by the Canaauites 


(21 *)• On the E. are the Edomites who are 
the kindred of the Israelites, buing descended 
from Esau the brother of Jacob. Moses 
accordingly sends messengers to the king of 
Edom asking a passage through his country to 
theE. side of Canaan, but the request is rofuaed. 

14. Thy brother] see above, and cp. Dt23 7 
Gn25 30 36 8 > 9 . The unnatural hostility of 
the Edomites on another occasion is the sub- 
ject of the book of Obadiah (see vv. 10-12) ; 
cp. also Ami 11 . 16. Sent an angel] see 
Ex 3 2 14 19 . 17. The king's high way] Edom 
lay on the direct route connecting Egypt with 
Babylonia. The king’s way here, however, 
is not a proper name, but signifies the most 
direct route. They promised not to trespass 
or injure the country in passing through it. 

22-29. Death of Aaron. Turning south- 
ward so as to go round the country of the 
Edomites by way of the N. end of the Gulf 
of Akaba (see 21 4 ), the Israelites reach Mt. 
Hor. Here Aaron dies and is buried. Mt. 
Hor is identified by most travellers with a 
precipitous mountain nearly 5,000 ft. high, 
forming the principal elevation in the range 
of Mt. Seir. The wonderful rock city of 
Petra (or Sola), the capital of Edom, lay at 
its eastern base. A small mosque on the 
summit now marks the traditional site of 
Aaron’s burial-place. 24. Gathered unto his 
people] This may suggest the continuance of 
life after death along with those who have 
gone before : see Gnlo 15 . Ye rebelled] The 
same word is applied to Moses and Aaron as 
Moses had applied to the people at Meribah 
(v. 10). The leaders, as well as the people 
with whom they were impatient, were ‘ rebels.’ 

26. This signifies the succession of Eleazar 
to the priesthood. The ceremony of putting 
on the sacred robes was an important part of 
the consecration of the high priest. See 
Iiv8 7 ' 9 Ex29 29 , and cp. the action of Elijah, 
IK 19 19 2K2 13 - 15 . 28. Moses also died on 
the top of a mountain : see Dt.34 1 . Aaron 
died on the first day of the fifth month in the 
fortieth year of the exodus at the age of 143 : 
see 33 3S » 39 . 

29. The death of Aaron removed the second 
greatest figure from among the Israelites, and 
their first high priest. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews contrasts the human 
priesthood, which is imperfect by reason of its 
being constantly interrupted by death, with 
the 1 unchanging priesthood ’ of Him 1 who 
ever liveth to make intercession’ for His 
people: see Heb7 28 ' 28 . 

CHAPTER 21 

The Brazen Serpent. Conquest 
op Bashan 

1-3. The southern Canaanites repulse the 
Israelites, but are eventually destroyed. 
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i. King Arad] RV ‘king of Arad.' The 
name of this place" still survives in Tell Arad , 
some ruins about l(i in. S. of Hebron and 
about 50 m. K". of Kadesh. The way of the 
spies] It V ‘ the way of Atliarim.' The word 
is evidently the name of a place. It has not 
been identified. 2. Destroy] lit. ‘devote.’ Sco 
on Lv27 ai ‘ 2l> . 3. This took place much later : 

see Josh 12 14 Jg 1 to, 17. Had they been vic- 
torious on this occasion the Israelites would 
naturally have marched directly northwards 
into Canaan ; but, being repulsed, they re- 
treated southwards, having registered this 
vow which was ultimately fulfilled. Hormah 
means a ‘ devoted thing.' It is from the same 
root as the verb in v. 2. 

4-9. The Brazen Serpent. Retreating 
southwards the people are discouraged and 
give way again to murmuring. Venomous 
serpents are sent among them. Moses is 
commanded to make a brazen serpent, and 
all who look to it in faith are healed. 4. To 
compass] to go round : see on 20 22 -- fl . The 
Red Sea] i.e. the arm now called the Gulf of 
Akaha. Because of the way] They were now 
marching away from Canaan instead of to- 
wards it. 5. This light bread] or, ‘this vile 
food.' The manna is meant : cp. II 6 . 

6. Fiery serpents] i.e. serpents whose sting 
caused violent inflammation. Venomous sand- 
snakes are still found in this locality. 

8. Upon a pole] RV ‘ upon a standard.’ 
This brazen serpent was long preserved by 
the Israelites, and ultimately became an 
object of superstitious veneration, in conse- 
quence of which Hczekiah ordered it to be 
destroyed (2K 18 4 ). 

9. When he beheld the serpent of brass, he 
lived] rather, ' when he looked to it.' i.e. not 
casually but of purpose and with faith. The 
lifeless imago of the serpent that had caused 
the pain and death of so many was a symbol 
of the victory over these things that God 
gives to those who txust in Him. The Jewish 
commentators recognise here an illustration of 
the power of faith. ‘ The serpent neither 
killed nor preserved alive, hut if the Israelites 
lifted up their eyes and turned their hearts to 
their Father in heaven they were healed ; if 
not, they perished.’ Similarly in the book of 
Wisdom (10 1 ’- 7 ), the brazen serpent is called 
‘ a token of salvation to put them in remem- 
brance of the commandment of Thy law, for 
he that turned toward it was not saved because 
of that which was beheld, but because of Thee, 
the Saviour of all.’ The brazen serpent raised 
upon the pole, for the healing of those who 
were ready to die. is a striking emblem of the 
Saviour ‘ lifted up ’ on the Cross, for the 
salvation of all who are wounded by ‘ that old 
serpent the devil,’ and who look in faith to 
Him : see Jn3 14 . 


10-15. Journey to the Arnon. 

12. Zared] The Zered flowed into the 
Dead Sea at its southern extremity. 13. The 
other side of Amon] This means the S. side 
of the river Arnon, as Iho story is narrated 
from the standpoint of one living in Canaan : 
see Intro, and 22 1. The Arnon flows into 
the Dead Sea about the middle of its 15. side. 
It is the boundary between the Moabites on 
the S. and the Amorites on the N. The 
Israelites did not go through Moab, as the 
passage was denied to them, but went round 
it on the 15. side, crossing the upper emu sts 
of the Arnon : see v. 11, and cp. Jgll J7 - 1 \ 

14. As the Moabites afterwards crossed the 
Arnon and took possession of part of the hind 
of the Amorites, this ancient fragment of 
poetry from the 1 book of the Wars of the 
Lord ’ indicates the original boundary of 
Moab. The ‘book of the Wars of the Lord,' 
which is mentioned only here in the OT., was 
probably a collection of war songs, illustrating 
what Jehovah did for His people by the hand 
of Moses. The other poetical fragments in 
this c. (yv. 17, 18, 27-30) are, iu all proha 
bility, from the same collection. What he did 
in the Red Sea] RV ‘ Vaheb in Suphah.' The 
words are names of localities now unknow n. 
Some verb is to be supplied before them. Mich 
as ‘ they subdued.' 

16-20. Passage through the land of the 
Amorites from the Amon to Pisgah at the X. 
end of the Rod Sea. During this march tin- 
people seem to have suffered from want <d 
water. The ‘Song of the Well’ celebintcs 
the finding of water at Beer. 1 Beer ’ means 
1 well.’ 20. Jeshimon] rather, ‘ the Jeshimou.’ 
the plain lying to the RE. of the Dead Sen. 

21-30. Conquest of the Amorites and Song 
of Triumph. 

21. Cp. the similar request and refusal in 
20U-21. 

24. Hus strong] This seems to gi\e the 
reason why the Israelites did not follow up 
their conquest of the Amorites by entering 
the land of Ammon. LXX, however, re id-, 
‘ the border . . was Jaazer,’ a town mentiom d 
in v. 32. 

27. In proverbs] This Hebrew word is some- 
times rendered ‘parable.’ It is applied to a 
by-word or taunt song: see 1K9 7 Jen' 1 1 
Isal4 4 Job 27 1 and Nu 23 7 -i8 24 
The opening words of the song are an ironical 
challenge to the former inhabitants to return 
to Heshbon, which has been captured and 
destroyed. ‘ Come if yon can,’ they saj. * and 
dispossess us and repair the city of your king.' 
The next two vv. refer to the fact stated in 
v. 20. The haughty conqueror of Moat) i- 
now himself subdued. This song is quoted 
in Jer48 45 > 4 8. 28. Read with RV ‘fire went 

out . . it consumed.’ The fire is the fire of 
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war. 29 . Chemosh] the sun-god of the 
Moabites to whom human sacrifices were 
sometimes offered : see 2K3' 27 , and see on 
Gn22 Jgll 30f . The name occurs frequently 
on the Moabite Stone, a valuable relic dating 
from the 9Lh century B.C. and discovered at 
Dibon (see next note), on which Mesha, king 
of Moab (see 2K3‘ l ), celebrates his victories 
over the Israelites, and attributes them to the 
favour of his god Chemosh. Solomon himself 
built a high place for Chemosh : see 1 K 1 1 ”. 
The words here should read 1 he (i.e. Chemosh) 
gave his sons as fugitives,’ i.e. he abandoned 
them so that they fled. 30 . We] the Israelites. 
Dibon is near the Amon (v. 13). The locality 
of Nophah is unknown. Medeba is a few miles 
S. of Heshbon. The concluding words of the 
song are obscure, and may be rendered, 1 and 
we laid waste so that fire raged unto Medeba.’ 


33-35- Conquest of Bashan. Bashan was 
the northernmost part of the country E. of the 
Jordan, stretching from the river Jabbok in 
the S. to Mt. Hermon in the extreme N. 
This extensive district was celebrated for the 
richness of its vegetation, being ranked in this 
respect with Lebanon, Carmel, and Sharon : 
see Isa 33 9 Jer 1 19 Nah 1 4 . Its giant oaks and 
vast herds of wild cattle are frequently referred 
to by the sacred writers : see Dt32 14 Isa 2 13 
Ezk27 6 -39 13 Zeah 11 s . In early times it was 
inhabited by a race of giants, from whom Og 
was descended (Gnl4 3 Dt3 n ; see on 13 3S ). 
The ruins of the Giant Cities of Bashan 
remain to testify to the strength of its former 
inhabitants. See additional notes on Dt3. 
After its final conquest it was occupied by 
the half tribe of Manasseh : Bee NU32 33 
Dt3 13 . 


PAST 3 

In the Plains of Moab (Chs. 22-36) 


CHAPTER 22 
Balaam 

The Israelites now enter upon the last 
stage of their journey to Canaan. They are 
within sight of the land of promise, being 
encamped at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, near the mouth of the Jordan. Dp to 
this point they have surmounted every obstacle 
and conquered the tribes on the east side of 
the river. But now, at the end of the journey, 
a graver danger faces them. Balak, king of 
Moab, finding that he cannot prevail against 
them with carnal weapons, has recourse to 
magical arts, hoping in this way to destroy 
them. He sends to the Euphrates for the 
famous magician Balaam to come and * curse 
Israel.’ As the sequel shows it is all in vain. 
Hot even the powers of darkness can stop the 
victorious march of Jehovah’s people. The 
whole incident is designed to show that Israel 
by the grace of God is proof, not only against 
the sword of the euemy, but also against the 
evil powers of the unseen world. There is 
no enchantment against Israel. God is for 
them, and nothing can be against them. They 
are able to wrestle, not only against flesh and 
blood, but against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. 

1 . The district in which the Israelites are 
encamped is called the plains of Moab, as it 
formed part of the territory of the Moabites 
before their conquest by the Amorites (21 26 ). 
On this side Jordan] The Hebrew is 1 beyond 
Jordan.' So RV : see on 21 13 . 

4 . Elders of Midian] The home of the 
Midianites is usually supposed to have been 
within the Sinaitic peninsula towards the S. 
or SE. : see Ex 2 15 3 1 . Here they are found 


to the E. of the Jordan, associated with the 
Moabites in their attempt to bar the progress 
of the Israelites : cp. Gn36 35 Nu25°. Their 
conquest is described in Nu31. 

5 . RV ‘ sent . . to Pethor, which is by the 
River, to the land of the children,’ etc. The 
‘ River ’ is the Euphrates. The ancient Chal- 
deans and Babylonians, like the modern Arabs, 
had a firm belief in the existence and influ- 
ence of demons. They also believed that 
certain persons had the power of controlling 
these demons by means of magic spells and 
incantations, and these magicians or sooth- 
sayers were frequently employed to discover 
secrets, to foretell the future, to bless an 
undertaking, or bring ruin upon an enemy. 
Balaam's fame as a man of this sort had 
travelled far beyond the limits of his own 
land, as is shown by the embassy of the king 
of Moab: see on Ex7 n . 7 . Rewards of 
divination] the presents made to Balaam to 
secure his offices. In 2 Pet 2 15 Balaam is said 
to have loved ‘ the wages of unrighteousness.’ 

8 - 21 . Balaam, being warned by God in a 
dream, refuses to go ; whereupon Balak sends 
a more pressing invitation with promise of a 
larger reward. Balaam hesitates, but at length 
yields, having received permission to go, but 
to speak only as God directs him. 8 . Balaam 
has been blamed for hesitating here. This, 
however, is unjust. On the occasion of the 
first message from Balak he was honestly in 
doubt whether he ought to go or not, and it 
is to his credit that he would do nothing till he 
had learned what the mind of God was. It 
was otherwise, however, on the second occa- 
sion^. 19), when he dallied with the tempting 
offer, in the hope that God would change His 
purpose, and allow him to go and do os Balak 
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wished. If the words the LORD, i.e. Jehovah, 
in this v. were really used by Balaam, and are 
not due to the historian, then it would appear 
that Balaam knew the trod of Israel and 
worshipped Him. This is by no means im- 
possible. Balaam lived in the land from which 
Abraham went out (see Gull 28-31 2 1 Mn ), and 
he was no doubt aware of the history of Abra- 
ham's descendants, more especially if he was 
connected with the Midiunites (see 31 s ). It 
need occasion no surprise that God made use 
of this semi-heathen soothsayer to declare His 
will. It is but an illustration of the truth 
that the Spirit of God is not bound : cp. 
Am 9". Throughout the whole incident 
Balaam appears as the somewhat unwilling 
medium whereby God chooses to confirm His 
unchangeable purpose towards Israel. He 
stands midway between the true prophet of 
Jehovah and the heathen magician or sooth- 
sayer. 

12 . They ave blessed] see Gn22 1 “t ls Kuf> 2T . 

1 8 . This is said in good faith. But Balaam 
is moved by the tempting offer of Balak : and. 
while He does not mean to disobey God, he is 
not without hopes of inducing God to change 
His mind. He does not yet know that Jeho- 
vah's ‘kindness shall not depart nor His 
covenant of peace be removed.’ 20 . Balaam 
is allowed to go, but only on condition that 
he will speak the word that God gives him. 

22 - 41 . On the way Balaam receives a warn- 
ing not to go beyond the word of the Lord. 

22 . God’s anger was kindled because he 
went] This seems to contradict what is said 
in v. 20. that God gave him permission to 
go. But that permission was conditional. 
Ho might go, but he must speak only what is 
given him to say. Balaam gladly seizes the 
opportunity of going, for he is hankering after 
the reward. For the present he ignores the 
condition. In his heart he hopes to evade it 
and satisfy Balak. But God, who is the dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, sees the double-mindodness of Balaam, 
and gives him to know that there must be no 
trifling. Unless lie really means to be obedient 
he must stay at home. On the ‘ angel of the 
Lord ’ see on Ex 3 

31 . Opened the eyes of Balaam] Up to this 
point Balaam has been like a blind man. He 
has been determined to have his own way. But 
now he sees it is useless t lying to deceive God 
or fight against Him. Like Saul be finds it is 
1 hard to kick against the pricks ’ : cp. Ac 9 4 -°. 
The refusal of his erstwhile docile ass to carry 
him further is the God-employed means of 
bringing the obstinate prophet to his senses. 
How this was done it is vain to speculate. 
Some explain away the incident of the vision 
and the ass speaking e.g. as a dream which 
Balaam had before starting, or a vivid impres- 


sion made upon him by the liveliness of his 
own thoughts ; but evidently the writer of the 
narrative believed in the reality of both. J 11 
this lie simply occupies the standpoint of his 
age. 

34 . Balaam is now convinced that it is use- 
less hoping to satisfy Balak. and wishes simply 
to have nothing more to do with the matter. 
But this is not the will of God. Balaam must 
go as His messenger and bless His people. 

40 . Offered oxen] most probably in sacrifice. 
It was usual to offer sacrifice at the beginning 
of any momentous undertaking, or on 1 1k- 
arrival of an important visitor: see Gn.'iP 1 
IK 19 21 1S1GS. 

41 . Baal] ‘owner’ or ‘lord’; the name of 
a deity, usually identical with the sun. utul 
worshipped by a number of early Semitic 
tribes, including the Phoenicians. The place 
of worship was commonly flic top of a hill. 
There was a sanctuary' of Baal in this neigh- 
bourhood on Mt. Poor : see 25 3 . The utmost 
jutrl] Balak showed Balaam the whole extent 
of the Israelites, probably' to justify his alarm 
at their presence, and exhibit the instant neces- 
sity of cursing this formidable army. 

CHAPTER 23 
Balaam (continued) 

1 - 10 . First Utterance of Balaam. 

x. On the meaning of these sacrifices sci- 
on 22 40 . Balak may have intended these sacri- 
fices for Baal, but Balaam at all events thinks 
of the God who spoke to him at Pcthor and 
whose angel met him on the way (see v. 4). 

3 . I will go] to inspect the omens, to sec what 
indications are visible of God’s will: cp. 24 1 
Lvl9 31 . To an high place] RV ‘to a bare 
height’: secon22 41 . 7 . Balaam is constrained 
to bless Israel as God has manifestly done. This 
is plain from three signs, ( 1 ) the separation id 1 
the people (v. 9), (2) their number (v. 10). and 
(3) their righteousness (v. 10). Aram] the 
ancient name of Mesopotamia. 

9 . The people shall dwell alone, etc.] rather, 

1 Behold a people that dwelloth alone and i- 
not reckoned among the nations ! ’ Balaam 
singles out what was, and is still, adislimruMi- 
ing characteristic of the Hebrew people, viz. 
their separateness from other nations. They 
were chosen of God in Abraham their ancestor, 
and throughout the long course of their his- 
tory have been distinguished from other 
nations, both by their religion and manner of 
life. To this day, though they have it" 
country, they are still a separate nation : see 
Exl9 5 >° 33 18 Lv20 24 . 28 , and frequently in (lie 
prophets, e.g. Isa 43 21 Am3 2 . 

10 . The righteous] The people of Israel are 
called ‘the righteous’ because God. who is 
Himself righteous, has called them to be the 
same. The Heb. word for ‘righteous’ is 
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Jatshar , and Jeshurun is a poetical name given 
to Israel in Dt32 16 33 3 ' 2ti Isa 44 s . It is pos- 
sible that the title given to a collection of 
national poetry, the book of Jasliar (see Josh 
10 13 2 S 1 18 : see on 21 ll ) contains the same 
idea. Balaam's words mean that Israel's fate 
will be enviable, and the opposite of what 
Balak desires it to bo. His own fate was 
miserable : see 3 I s . The death of the right- 
eous is only attained by those who are willing 
to lead the life of the riglileous. 12 . Cp. 
1 K 22 W.U 

13 - 26 . Balaam’s Second Utterance. 

13 . Seeing that Balaam had been impressed 
with the multitude of Israel (v. 10), Balak 
now restricts the prophet's view of the host, 
in the hope that he may be prevailed upon to 
curse it : see on 22 ll . 14 . Zophim] 1 watchers ’ 
or 1 lookers-out.’ It is from the same Heb. 
root as Mizpah (see Gn31 43 ). Pisgahis pro- 
bably the general name for the mountain range 
lying to the NE. of the Dead Sea, of which 
Hebo (Dt34!), Peor (v. 28), and Zophim are 
peaks. In Dt32' 19 this mountain range is 
called Abarim. Zophim may be so called 
simply as being a point of outlook, but it is 
possible to see in the name a reference to the 
practice of watching the omens from elevated 
situations. 

18 . Balaam declares that God's purpose to 
bless Israel cannot be altered (vv. 19, 20). 
With them Ho is well pleased (v. 21 ). It is 
He who is bringing them out of Egypt, and 
with Him as Leader and Defender they are 
certain to be victorious (vv. 22-24). 19 . Balak 
is wrong in thinking to induce God by moans 
of enchantments to alter His purpose : cp. 1 S 
In 39 Isa 5 4 10 Roll 23 Titl 2 Heb 6 13 - 13 JasUL 

21 . The shout of a king] is not the shout 
raised by a king, but the shout raised at the 
presence of a king. Israel rejoices in having 
God as their king : see Exl5 18 Dt33 J Isa 
33 33. 22 . God brought] rather, ‘ It is God, and 
no other, that is bringiug them out of Egypt.’ 
They are here under the divine direction : cp. 
Ex20 2 29 46 Lvl9 3a . Unicorn] RY ‘ the wild 
ox,’ or buffalo: cp. Dt.33 ,r . 23 . The ren- 

dering of AY gives the sense ‘ it is useless to 
employ the powers of enchantment against 
this people ; they are proof against all such 
weapons.’ But the right rendering is rather, 
‘there is no enchantment in Jacob,' i.e. this 
people has no need to employ magical arts in 
its defence, as you, Balak, are doing now, for 
they have God for their protector. Accord- 
ing to this time] belter, ‘ at this time,’ * now.’ 

24 . A great lion] Heb. 1 a lioness.’ 

25 . What Balak means is, ‘ If you will not 
curse them, I forbid you to bless them.’ 

28 . Peor] is a peak of the mountain range 
of Moab. See on v. 14. On Jeshimon see on 
2120. 


CHAPTER 24 
Balaam (continued) 

1 - 9 . Balaam’s Third Utterance. 

1 . To seek for enchantments] lit. 1 to meet 
omens’: see on 23 3 . Toward the wilderness] 
i.e. towards the plain where the Israelites 
were encamped: see 21 20 22 h 2 . The spirit 
of God came upon him] cp. IS 19 3°. The 
following utterances are introduced in a more 
solemn manner (sec vv. 3, 4, 15, 16), and are 
prophetic of the future. 

3 . Hath said] The English here is too 
commonplace to represent tho original, which 
is in a very lofty and impassioned strain. 
1 Oracle of Balaam, son of Beor ; oracle of 
the man whose eyes are opened ; oracle of 
him who hears the words of God, who sees 
the vision of the Almighty, falling upon his 
face with his eyes open.’ The first word 
rendered 1 opened ’ is of uncertain meaning. 
It may mean ‘closed,’ in which case it implies 
that Balaam’s eyes are closed to earthly sights 
but open to the heavenly. Or it may refer to 
his previous condition. Hitherto scales have 
been upon his eyes, but now he sees the vision 
of the Almighty. 4 . Falling into a trance ] 
rather, ‘ falling upon his face.’ There is no 
word in the original corresponding to the 
words 1 into a trance.’ He falls to the ground, 
overpowered by the Spirit of God that comes 
upon him: cp. 1S19 24 Ezkl 28 Dan 8 17 > 18 Ac 
94 Rev IF. 

6 . The images in this and the next v. are those 
of fruitfulness and vigour. The lign (i.e. the 
wood-) aloe is a large spreading tree much prized 
for its aromatic qualities (Prov 7 17 Song 4 14 ), 
and the cedar is the king of trees (IK 4 33 Ps 
lOt 18 ): cp. Psl 3 Ezk31 3-5 . 7 . He shall pour 
the water] better, ‘ water shall flow from his 
(i.e. Israel’s) buckets, and his seed (i.e. his 
posterity) Bhnll be in abundance of water.’ 
Israel will always flourish. The literal and 
the metaphorical are here combined : cp. 
Gn49 2 -’. 21 Dt33 18 , and see on Lv2G4. Agag] 
the dynastic name of tho Amalekite kings: cp. 
1 S 15 32 . The kingdom of Israel will surpass 
that of Amalek. 8 . See on 23 2 . The subject 
of tho second half of the v. is Israel, who is 
compared to a ravening lion, the king of beasts. 

9 . Blessed is he, etc.] cp. Gnl2 s 27 29 . 

10 - 14 . Balak in anger dismisses Balaam, 
wlio before departing predicts the destruction 
of Moab and other nations by Israel. 

15 - 24 . Balaam's Fourth Utterance: a pre- 
diction of the dominion of Israel and the 
downfall of Moab, Edom, Amalek, and Asshur. 

17 . I shall see him, etc.] This should be ren- 
dered 1 1 see him ’ (i.e. the Israel of the future, 
and specially the Star who is to rise among 
them) ' . . I behold him . . A Star is risen out of 
Jacob . . ’ To the eye of Balaam, in his 
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spiritual ecstasy, the future stands out as the 
present. A Star] A common symbol of a 
brilliant ruler : cp. Isa 1-1 12 9 2 lit 24 29 Itev 22 1,- > 
and the expression ■ hosts of heaven.’ For 
the sceptre as the symbol of authority see Gn 
49 10 Psll0 2 . This prediction refers in the 
first place to David, who ‘ smote Moab and 
Edom’ (2S8 2 > U , cp. Ps(>0 Sf -), but applies also 
to ‘David’s greater Son.’ From early times 
the Jewish commentators have interpreted 
the prophecy as Messianic. The name Bar- 
cochba (i.e. • Son of a star ’) was assumed by 
one who claimed to be the Messiah, not long 
after the time of our Lord, taking the title no 
doubt from this prophecy of Balaam. Chris- 
tians will see in the words of Balaam a 
prophecy of Jesus, the true Messiah, the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. He Himself, 
and not the star which was seen at His birth 
(Mt 2 2 ), is the fulfilment of the prediction. 
Children of Sheth] BY ‘ the children of 
tumult,’ as in the parallel passage Jer48 45 , 
where another word from the same root is 
used. 18 . Seir] the name given to the land 
of the Edomites : see Gn36 8 > 9 Dt2 4 . His 
enemies] the enemies of Israel, or rather of 
the Ruler here spoken of. The fulfilment of 
this prophecy is recorded in 2 88 “. Cp. also 
Isa (13 1 A and see on 20 8 ' 9 . 

20 . First of the nations] probably in rank ; 
but see on Ex 17 s . The next clause reads 
‘ but his cud (shall come) to destruction ’ : cp. 
Ex IV 14 ' 19 , and for the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction see 1 S 14 4S 15b« 30 “ 2S8 42 lCh4 43 . 

2 1. The Kenites] Unlike the tribes pre- 

viously mentioned the Kenites wore always 
friendly to the Israelites, and consequently 
the words of Balaam foretelling their de- 
struction are more of sympathy than of threat- 
ening. Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses, 
was a Kenite. and his descendants settled 
alongside the tribe of Judah in the S. of 
Canaan (Jg 1 19 4 “) : see also 1 S 1 5 0 30 29 

1 C'h 2 Of their subsequent history nothing 
is known. See on v. 22. Thy nest] The 
Ileb. word for nest is hen, so that there is 
here a play upon the name of this tribe. 

22 . The rendering is doubtful. We may 
translate, ‘Nevertheless the Kenite shall be 
wasted. How long ? Asshur (i.e. Assyria) 
shall carry thee away captive.’ Or, 1 But the 
Kenite shall not be wasted until Asshur shall 
carry thee (i.e. Israel) away captive.’ 

24 . Chittim] the dwellers in Cyprus or in 
the islands of the Mediterranean generally. 
They are said to have emigrated from Phoe- 
nicia. In On 10* the Chittim are said to be 
descended from Javan, the ancestor of the 
Ionian (i.e. the Greek) races. In Dan 11 39 the 
‘ ships of Kiffim’ are those of the Romans, 
so that Chittim may be a general designation 
of the Western races, and Balaam's words a 


prediction of the overthrow of the Eastern 
monarchies (Asshur = the Assyrians or Per- 
sians, and Eber = the Hebrews or Syrians) by 
ilic empires of the West. He also] most 
probably the conquering nation, the Chittim. 
It may, however, refer to Asshur or Eber. 

These last prophecies of Balaam, on Amalck. 
the Kenites, the Chittim, Asshur, and Eber. 
have all the appearance of being an appendix, 
and are supposed by many to he a later addi- 
tion to the original prophecies regarding Krai 1 

CHAPTER 25 

Idolatry and Immorality op the Isrvi.i 

ITES AT SlIITTIM. TltE ZEAL Oi’ PlII.M.IlA* 

1 - 5 . The Israelites, who have just l.cm 
exhibited as proof against enchantments, aio 
not able to resist the temptations to idolatiy. 
and its connected sin of immorality, arising 
from their proximity' to the tribes of Moab 
and Midian. In 31 16 their apostasy is attri- 
buted to the counsel of Balaam (see nl-u 
Rev2 14 ), who is afterwards put to death lor 
it (Nu.Hl s Josh 13 22 ). But it is difficult with- 
out violence to reconcile this conduct on the 
part of Balaam with his former attitude 
towards Israel, and his utterances regarding 
them. Moreover, the last verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter is evidently intended to mark 
his return to the Euphrates and his disappvai - 
ancc from the subsequent history of Israel. 
It seems almost beyond doubt that there was 
front early times a double tradition regarding 
this famous soothsayer. According to oik . 
Balaam is a Mesopotamian soothsayer x\ho 
becomes the instrument of God in blowing 
His people and foretelling their future gie.it- 
ness ; according to the other, he is a Midian- 
itish counsellor who sets himself to seduce the 
people of Jehovah and suffers the extreme 
penalty of his error. 1 . Shittim] (‘the 
acacias’) is the name of the encampment in 
the plains of Moab : see 33 49 and cp. .Jodi 2 h 

3 . Baal-peor] There appears to have l» on a 
sanctuary' of Baal on the top of Mt. IN or: 
see on 22 41 23“. 4 . The heads] the ring- 
leaders. Hang them up] Some shameful loim 
of execution, followed by impalement : mt 
on Dt21 22 . 

6 - 18 . The zeal of Phinehaa in slaying unh 
his own hand an Israelite and his Midianiu-li 
concubine is rewarded with the promise ol tin 
permanence of the priesthood in his family : 
cp. Ex 32 20 ' 29 and notes there. 

This incident while related to the fort going 
is distinct from it. Literary' evidence shows 
that vv. (i-18 are from a different source from 
vv. 1-5. Observe that in the one case the 
punishment is slaughter (v. 5), and in the 
other plague (v. 9), and that the source of 
temptation in the one case is Moab and in (lie 
other Midian: see on vv. 1G-18. 6 . ID if 
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weeping] on account of the plaguo (v. 8). 8. 

There is no previous mention of a plague 
having broken out, and the word can hardly 
apply to the slaughter in v. 5. Wo are here 
dealing with a separate incident, n. Zealous 
for my sake] lit. ‘ jealous with my jealousy.’ 
God, as the Redeemer of Israel, has a special 
claim upon their reverence and afEcction. 
When they turn to other gods His love is 
wounded, and He is jealous with a holy 
jealousy : see on Ex 20 "'. 

13. An everlasting priesthood] Phinclias 
succeeded to the high priesthood after his 
father’s death (Jg20 JS ), and the succession 
remained in his family till the time of Eli, 
when it passed for some reason to the house 
of I thamar Solomon, however, restored the 
high priesthood to the descendants of Phinclias 
(1K2 35 ). This action of Phinclias in defend- 
ing the purity of the religion of Israel at a 
critical moment was rewarded, not only with 
this blessing from the Lord, but with the 
grateful admiration of succeeding generations. 
In Psl06 we read that his zeal was ‘counted 
unto him for righteousness unto all generations 
for evermore,’ words which St. Paul applies to 
Abraham himself (Rot 22 Gal 3°). In Ecclus 
4523-26 he is called the ‘third in glory’ after 
Moses and Aaron, and his example is quoted 
m lilac 2*>. So blessed is the memory of the 
just. 

16-18. Commandment is given to vex the 
Midianites (i.e. count them as dangerous 
adversaries) and to smite them. For its fulfil- 
ment see c. 31. Injunctions like this, which 
were ordered to bo carried out with extreme 
severity, were given in the interests of Israel 
and the purity of religion and morals. In no 
other way could that * separateness ’ be main- 
tained which Balaam recognised as one of the 
distinctions of the Israelites (see on 23 9 ). For 
the Christian parallel see 2 Cor 6 11-18 and 
cp. 5 29 - 30 . 

The omission of any reference to the 
Moabites in this passage bears out what is 
said above as to the different sources of 
vv. 1-5 and 6-18. 

CHAPTER 26 

The Second Numbering of the People 

The first took place thirty-eight years before 
(see c. 1) at Mt. Sinai. The people are 
shortly to enter Canaan, aud tins second 
enumeration is made in view of the prospective 
division of the land among the twelve tribes : 
see w. 52-56. The total result shows a 
decrease of 1,820. While Manasseh has 
increased by no less than 20,500, Simoon has 
decreased by the extraordinary amount of 
37,100. The latter tribe may have suffered 
most severely in the recent plague, seeing that 
Zimri was a Simconito (25 14 ). 


27. 12 

55* The casting of lots is of the nature of an 
appeal to God, and was resorted to in order to 
detect a culprit (Josh? 11 IS 14 12 Jon l 1 ), to 
select an office-bearer (1S10 20 lCh24 4 - 5 
Ac 1 2C ), or to make a division of property as 
here (cp. Mt27 3 '). See also Lv 16 8 aud the 
note on Urim and Thummim, Ex28 30 . In the 
case before us, lots were cast to determine the 
locality of each tribe’s inheritance, but its size 
was regulated by the number of the names, 
the relative fertility of each locality being 
also no doubt taken into consideration. The 
twelve lots, which would be tablets of wood 
or stone, each inscribed with the name of a 
tribe, were probably put in an urn ; and, as 
the name of each portion of land was called 
out, the high priest or representative of a tribe 
(see 34 15 ' 20 ) drew a lot, and the tribe whose 
name was drawn inherited that territory. The 
precise boundaries would be adjusted after- 
wards, according to the population shown by 
the census. 64, 65. See 14 22-32, 

CHAPTER 27 

The Law of the Inheritance of Daugh- 
ters. Joshua appointed as me Suc- 
cessor or Moses 

i-ii. According to 26 s3 (cp. v. 2) the land 
was to be apportioned to the males. Zelo- 
phehad, of the tribe of Manasseh, had died 
leaving no sons (26 s3 ); and his daughters, 
fearing that they would have no inheritance, 
request that they and their sons should suc- 
ceed to the inheritance of their father, and 
thus perpetuate his name. Their claim is 
pronounced to be just, and it is enacted that 
daughters should inherit where there are no 
sons, and, failing daughters, the nearest rela- 
tives of the father. It was afterwards further 
enacted (c. 36) that daughters succeeding to 
an inheritance must marry within their own 
tribe, in order that the property should re- 
main in that tribe and not be alienated to 
another. 3. Died in his own sin] These 
words have led Jewish commentators to 
identify Zelophehad with the man who was 
stoned for sabbath breaking (15 32 ' 30 ). But 
their meaning rather is that Zelophehad had 
not forfeited his inheritance by any specially 
heinous act of transgression, but had died the 
common death of all men (cp. 16 M ). 

12-23. Moses receives intimation of his ap- 
proaching death, and J oshua is appointed leader 
in his place. 12. This command is repeated 
in Dt32 48f >, and its fulfilment related in Dt 
34. In the interval before his death, Moses 
delivered the concluding laws contained in the 
book of Numbers and the addresses in the 
book of Deuteronomy. The conquest of the 
Midianites seems also to have taken place in 
this interval, if at least the order of the mgfS 
rative corresponds to the actual 
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events (see c. 31). Mount Abarim] see on 
23 M . 13. Gathered unto thy people] sec on 
20 - 4 . 14. To sanctify ine] sec on 20*-. 15. 

Moses stifles liis personal feelings of disap- 
pointment and grief, and thinks only of the 
flock he is leaving behind. This noble self- 
effacement was conspicuous on other occasions: 
see E.v.32 3 - Null- 9 14 12 > u . If the work 
goes on, ho is content that God should bury 
the workman: ep. Roll 1 '' 1 Pliill ls . 17. To 
lead out (to pasture) and to bring in (to the 
fold) is the work of the shepherd: cp. JulO 3 '*. 

18. The spirit] i.e. the necessary qualifi- 
cation : see on Ex 28 3 31 4 . Joshua had no 
doubt learned much from his close association 
with Moses as his attendant: see Ex 24 13 32 17 
33 11 Null- 3 . He had also some experience 
as leader of the army of Israel (Exl7' Jf -). 
Moreover, lie had given evidence of his faith 
and courage at Kadesh, being the only one 
save Caleb who was prepared to go forward 
in reliance on the divine promises and help 
(Nul4 0f -). Lay thine hand upon him] in 
token of consecration: cp. Acll" 13 3 1 Tim 4 
2Timl (i . Observe that the three marks of a 
regularly consecrated minister of Clod are 
present here. viz. the call of God, the neces- 
sary gifts, and a public and solemn ordination 
to office. 19. Give him a charge] see Dt 
317,8,-3. 21. Urim] see on Ex 28 3U . 

CHAPTER 28 

Laws regarding Sacrifices and Festivals 
x, 2. The general laws regarding the sacri- 
fices proper to the feast days had already been 
given at Sinai (Lv23). Their repetition with 
certain details here probably indicates that 
these laws had been neglected. Some of them, 
indeed, were only intended to be observed 
after the settlement in Canaan, which was 
now in the near future. Moreover, the genera- 
tion to whom they were spoken at Sinai had 
passed away. Hence their repetition here to 
the younger generation. 2. My bread] or 
‘my food': see on Lv3 n . 

3-8. The daily morning and evening burnt 
offering with its proper meal and drink offer- 
ing : see on Ex29 3Sf . 

9. xo. The Sabbath Offering is double that 
of ordinary days. 

11-23. The Festival of the New Moon is 
frequently mentioned alongside that of the 
sabbath: sec Am 8 3 2K4 23 Isal 13 yd 2 * 3 Hos 
2 J1 . It was a festival of great antiquity, 
dating from the time when the moon was an 
object of adoration. The Hebrews were for- 
bidden to worship the moon (Dtl7 3 ), hut the 
Festival of the New -Moon was retained and 
transformed into a festival in honour of the 
Creator. Additional sacrifices were offered, and 
the silver trumpets were sounded during the 
performance of the sacrificial rites (Nu 10 *°). 

1 


The day was observed as a day of rest, and 
was celebrated with great joyfulness. A 
special importance attached to the now moon 
of the seventh month: Bee 211 

16-25. fin the Passover Offering see Ex 12 
and ep. Lv23 4 ' 8 . 

26-31. The Day of the First Fruits is also 
known as the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost ; 
see on Lv23 9 '--. 

CHAPTER 23 

Religious Ordinances of the Seventh 
Month 

The seventh month (Ti*hri = Septemboi- 
Oetobor) was the first month of the civil ve.11 
(see on Lv 23 23 '- 5 ), and this c. describes the 
three sacred festivals which fell during that 
mouth. 

1-6. The Feast of Trumpets on New Year's 
Day : sec Lv 23 

7-11. The Day of Atonement, the tenth day 
of tlie mi, nth : see Lv 1(1. 

12-38. The Feast of Tabernacles, beginning 
on the fifteenth day of the month and lasting 
eight days. The sacrifices proper to this feasi 
are unusually numerous, a fenhne expressive 
of its joyous nature, as the Feast of Harvest 
Thanksgiving: see Lv23 33 ’ 13 . 

CHAPTER 30 
The Law of Vows 

This c. deals with the subject of Vows, 
which is also treated in Lv27, where sec notes. 
A vow made by a man is binding (v. 2). Rut 
a woman is not considered to have an inde- 
pendent right to make a vow. So long as slm 
is unmarried she is under the jurisdiction ot 
her fattier, and on her marriage she conus 
under that of her husband. The assent, there 
fore, of her father or husband must lie given 
or implied in order that her vow inny lie 
binding. 2. Vow a vow . . or swear an oath 
to bind his soul] The former is a positive vow 
or vow of performance ; the latter is a in g.i- 
tivc vow or vow of abstinence : see 011 Lv 27 

3-5. Case of an unmarried woman. 

6-8. Case of a woman who has entered into 
a vow while unmarried, but who marries before 
her vow is fulfilled. The husband hie- tin- 
power either to confirm his wife’s vow. or 
disallow it when lie hears of it. The word, 
in v. G should road ‘if she be married to a 
husband while her vows are upon her.’ 

9. Case of a widow, or divorced woman 
Her vow is binding. 

10-15. Case of a married woman. Her vow 
to he binding must be ratified by tier husband. 

CHAPTER 31 
War against Midi an 

This c. contains an account of the fulfilment 
of the decree of extermination passed upon 
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the Midianites as being the occasion of Israel's 
apostasy in the plains of Moab : see on 25 16 ' 18 . 

6 . The holy instruments and the trumpets] 
On the use of the silver trumpets in time of 
war see on 10 9 . It is not clear whether the 
ark was taken into battle on this occasion. It 
is possible to translate 1 the holy instruments, 
even the trumpets.’ On other occasions, 
however, the ark accompanied the army as a 
token of God's presence and blessing. See 
1 S4 4 ‘ T andcp. Nil 14 44 . In Dt 20 s - 1 the priests 
are commanded to encourage the host on the 
edge of battle. The choice of Phinehas on 
this occasion may be due to his previous zeal 
for Jehovah against the Midianites : see 25 bis. 

8 . Kings of Midian] from Josh 13 21 we 
learn that these were princes or chiefs, and 
that they were tributary to Sihon, king of the 
Amorites. Balaam by remaining among the 
Midianites shared their fate. But see on 25 1 " 5 . 

13 - 18 . The male children are put to death 
in order that the race of idolaters may be ex- 
tirpated. The older women are also slain as 
having been the prime cause of the apostasy, 
and likely to lead the people astray at a future 
time. The women-childrcn, or young females, 
are spared, and are taken as slaves or wives, 
being probably adopted into the Hebrew nation 
as proselytes : cp. Tit 2 1 10 " 14 . For the reason 
of such wholesale slaughter see 33 3S Dt20 17 ' 13 
Josh 23 w and on 25 llWs . 

19 - 24 . On this purification by means of the 
‘water of separation' see 19 n ' 10 . 

25 - 47 . The spoil is divided equally between 
the warriors and those who remained in the 
camp. Part of each portion is dedicated to 
the sanctuary. The warriors dedicate the five- 
hundredth part of their spoil which is given 
to the priests (v. 29). The non-combatants 
dedicate the fiftieth part of their share, which, 
being a larger proportion, is given to the 
Levites who were more numerous than the 
priests (v. 30). 29 . Heave offering] see on 

Lv 7 28-34 1Pu 8 u . 3 2 - The rest of the prey] 
RV 1 over and above the booty ' : see v. 50. 

48 - 54 . The officersmake a voluntary offering 
as a thanksgiving for victory. 50 . Tablets] 
RV ‘armlets or necklaces’ : cp. Ex35 22 . 
Make an atonement] cp. Ex30 ll lfl . 

CHAPTER 32 

Allotment of Territoky to the Tribes 
of Gad and Reuben and tiie Half- 
tribe of Maxasseii 

1 - 5 . The tribes of Reubon and Gad request 
that the land of Gilead lying on the E. side of 
the Jordan be assigned to them, on the ground 
that it is very fertile and therefore particularly 
well adapted to their large flocks and herds. 
These two tribes were associated as neighbours 
in the camp and on the march (2 w- 1( >), hence 
their desire to be settled near each other. 


1 . Gilead lay to the S. and W. of Bashan, 
and shared the characteristic fertility of that 
region : see on 21 3S - 35 . 

6 - 15 . Moses understands their request as 
indicating a disinclination on the part of these 
two tribes to enter the promised land. He 
reminds thorn that their fathers suffered the 
penalty of a similar faintheartedness at Kadesh 
(c. 14) and, fearing that the example of Reuben 
and Gad may discourage the rest of the people, 
he refuses their request. 

16 - 33 . The two tribes assure Moses that 
they will not separate themselves at present 
from the rest of the people, but will go over 
J ordan with them, and assist in the conquest 
of Canaan. After that they will return and 
settle on the E. side. Moses is satisfied with 
this assurance, and enjoins Eleazar and Joshua 
to see that the two tribes fulfil their promise 
before receiving the inheritance they desire. 
28 . Moses lays this injunction on Joshua his 
successor, as he himself will not live to pass 
over Jordan : see 27 12 ' 23 . 

33 . The half tribe of Manasseh is not said 
to have made any request similar to that of 
the Reubenites and Gadites ; but, seeing that 
they had been specially engaged in the con- 
quest of Gilead (v. 30), a place was assigned 
to them also in that district : cp. Dt 3 1M6 . 

34 - 42 . These vv. are inserted here by way 
of anticipation. The building, or rather the 
repairing of these cities, for some of them at 
least are mentioned as already existing ( 21 30 
33 3 ), took place after the conquest of Canaan : 
cp. v. 41 with Jg 10 3 > *. In Josh22 1-9 we read 
that, after fulfilling their promise, the two and 
a half tribes were dismissed to their inherit- 
ance by Joshua with his blessing. Owing to 
their position on the eastern frontier of the 
holy land they were the first to be carried 
into captivity by the king of Assyria (1 Ch5 26 ), 
so that it was not an unmitigated advantage to 
them to obtain this fertile district. 

CHAPTER 33 

The Journeying* of the Israelites from 
Egypt to the Plains of Moab 

The greater part of this c. is occupied 
with a list, drawn up by Moses himself (v. 2), 
of the Encampments of the Israelites in their 
journey from Egypt to Canaan. In all, forty 
stages are enumerated. Many of the names are 
otherwise unknown, and in places the stages do 
not coincide with those mentioned in the books 
of Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. These 
differences are, no doubt, due in part to the fact 
that places change their names in the course of 
time. At this distance it is exceedingly difficult 
to identify the route of march, more especially 
as many of the names were not names of cities 
or conspicuous landmarks, and therefore very 
liable to be forgotten. 
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3 - 15 . Egypt to Sinai. This part of the 
journey is narrated in Ex 12 3 "-19 - - where all 
the names occur except Dophkah and Alush 
(vv. 12 , 13). 

16 - 18 . Sinai to Rithmah. Rithmah is not 
mentioned elsewhere ; but, seeing that it is the 
station after Hazeroth, it is supposed to be 
the same as Kadesh (cp. 1 2 16 13-*>). Rothrn 1 
in Hebrew means ‘ juniper ' or broom, and 
there is a Wady Abu Rctamat. abounding in 
broom, near the site of Kadesh, so that the 
identification may be regarded as in all pro- 
bability correct. This is the first arrival at 
Kadesh, in the second year of the exodus ; the 
second arrival at the same place in the fortieth 
year is noted in v. 36 : see on 13 26 20 L 

19 - 36 . Encampments during the thirty -eight 
years, and return to Kadesh. The names in 
vv. 19-29 are not mentioned elsewhere and 
have not been identified. With vv. 30-33 cp. 
Dt 10«.'. Ezion-geber (v. 36) is on the sea 
at the northern extremity of the Gulf of 
Akaba (cp. 1 K 9 26 22 4S ). 

37 — 49 . From Kadesh to the Plains of Moab. 
The narrative of this journey is contained in 
Nu20, 21. With the names in vv. 11-49 cp. 
Nu 2 U 0 - 20 . 

45 . Iim is the same as Ije-abarim (v. 44), 
the second part of this word, which means 1 The 
Heaps, or Ruins, of Abarim,' being dropped. 

50 - 56 . Command to expel all the inhabit- 
ants of Canaan and to destroy their idols and 
places of worship, so that no inducements to 
idolatry may remain : see on Ex23 3 -’, and cp. 
25 16-18 Dt7. 52 . Pictures] RY ‘figured 
stones.’ On the high places see on 22 41 
LV26 30 . 55 . Cp. Josh23 13 Jg2 3 . 

CHAPTER 34 

The Boundaries of the Land of Promise 

On the land and the tribes inhabiting it see 
on 13 2!. 

3 - 5 . The southern border : this started 
from the S. extremity of the Dead Sea, here 
called the Salt Sea (v. 3), and proceeded in a 
SW. direction to the ascent of Akrabbim, i.o. 
1 of scorpions ' (v. 4), a row of dill's about 
8 m. distant ; thence it passed by way of 
Kadesh-Barnea to the River of Egypt, where 
it reached the Mediterranean Sea (v. 5). The 
‘ River of Egypt ’ is not the Kile but a brook, 
now identified with the Wady el-Arish. flowing 
into the sea about 20 m. S. of Gaza. It is 
frequently mentioned as the SW. border of 
Canaan : see 1K8« 2K24" 2Ch7 8 Tsa27 13 . 
This southern boundary was also the boundary 
of Judah and Simeon : see Joshlo 1-1 19*. 

6 . The western border was formed by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Great Sea. 

7 - 9 . The northern border : the places men- 
tioned on this line are unknown, hit. Hermon 
is too far E. to bo identified with mount Hor, 


which is probably some spur of the Lebanon 
range. 

10 - 12 . The eastern border was formed by 
the Sea of Chinnereth (afterwards called thu 
Lake of Genncsarot, Sea of Galilee, or Lake 
of Tiberias), the River Jordan, and the Dead 
Boa. 

13 - 15 . See c. 32. 

16 - 29 . A °f the persons entrusted with 
the division of the land W. of the Jordan, 
one being chosen from each of the tribes 
interested, in addition to Eleazar and Joshua 
The names are all new with the exception of 
that of Caleb (v. 19). 

CHAPTER 35. 

The Levitical Cities. The Cities or 
Refuge 

1 - 8 . The Levitical Cities. 

The tribe of Levi received no part of tlic land 
of Canaan as their inheritance ( 1 8 Jl> - 1 26 <J ). 
By way of compensation they received the 
tithes for their support (18 21 ). Tt is here fur- 
ther provided that 48 cities with their suburb', 
be allotted to them out of the inheritance of 
the other tribes, for the maintenance of them- 
selves and their herds. The carrying out of 
this injunction is recorded in Josh 21, where 
it is also noted that the priests (the sons of 
Aaron) received 13 of these cities (v. 4). The 
people, as well as the priests and Lerites. 
benefited by this arrangement, for tlic latter 
being dispersed throughout the land were able 
to instruct the people in the law and worship 
of God. On the duty of the priests and 
Levites to teach the people see LvK ) 11 Dt 
17 8 >® 33 10 2Chl9 8-10 . It would appear that 
the law of the Levitical cities was net or 
strictly carried into practice. 

4 , 5 . There is a difficulty in understanding 
these measurements. Perhaps the simplest ex- 
planation is to say that the area of the city 
itself is disregarded. The city being conceit ed 
as a mathematical point, 1,000 cubits measured 
on cither side give a square 2,000 cubits in the 
side. The Greek version has 2.000 cubits m 
v. 4. If this is right there is no difficulty at 
all. The city would be surrounded 011 all 
sides by a strip of land 2,000 cubits in width. 

6 , 9 - 15 . The Cities of Refuge. (Bee also 
DtI9 1-3 Josh20.) In primitive times, before 
the machinery of justice was organised, the 
duty of avenging a murder devolved upon the 
nearest relative of the murdered person. 
Duty required him to pursue the murderer and 
slay him with his own hand. This law was 
not repealed by Moses, but certain restrictions 
were placed upon it in the interestsof humanity 
and justice. Of the Levitical cities, six were 
marked out as Cities of Refuge to which a 
man who had killed another accidentally 
(vv. 11, 22-25) might flee and be safe from tlic 
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‘avenger of blood.’ This provision did not 
apply to wilful murderers, who were not to 
escape tho death penalty (vv. 1G-21). The 
names of the cities are given in Josh 20 7 > 8 . 
Three were on the W. side of Jordan and 
three on the E. The reason, why Leviticol 
cities were selected for this purpose was, not 
merely that these were regarded as possessing 
a sacred character, but that they were inhabited 
by men who know the law, and who could decide 
in doubtful cases between wilful murder and 
accidental homicide (v. 24 DtlO 1 * -. 17 ). Dtl9 3 
provides that the principal roads leading to 
those cities of refuge be kept open, so that tho 
innocent fugitive might have every facility in 
reaching the place of sanctuary (see note there). 
For the Christian application of this law of 
asylum see on v. 25. 12 . Stand before the 

congregation] As a wilful murderer might flee 
to one of these cities in the hope of escaping 
with his life, a trial must be held to ascertain 
whether the murder was wilful or accidental. 

1 6 - 2 1 . If the trial shows that the murder 
was committed wilfully, the murderer is to be 
handed over for execution at the hands of the 
avenger of blood. 

22 - 29 . If the trial shows that the murder 
was accidental (seoDtl9 4 . 5 ) the murderer’s 
life is spared. But he must stay within the 
bounds of the city till the death of the high 
priest, when he is at liberty to go. If he 
stray outside the bounds before that time he 
does so at the peril of his own life. 25 . Unto 


the death of the high priest] The amnesty 
declared to the man-slayer on the death of the 
high priest, which marks the close of one 
period and the beginning of a new, is an 
appropriate symbol of that redemption from 
the sins of the past wrought by Christ, and 
that new life of liberty into which they enter 
who believe in Him : cp. Heb 6 

30 - 32 . Murder is such a serious crime that it 
cannotbe atoned for by the payment of amoncy 
fine ; nor can the man who has unintention- 
ally killed another purchase his release from 
the city of refuge before the death of the high 
priest. St. Peter reminds Christians that they 
were not redeemed with silver or gold but with 
the precious blood of Christ (1 Pet 1 18 . 19 ). 

CHAPTER 36 

Tiie Law Regarding Heiresses 
According to 27 1-11 it was decided that, if 
a man left no sons, his daughters might inherit 
his property. But if the daughters married 
into another tribe, the property would go with 
them, and so be alienated from the tribe to 
which they formerly belonged. If it were 
sold after their marriage, it would revert at 
the year of Jubilee, not to the original tribe, 
but to that into which it had been transferred 
by marriage. To obviate this diminution of 
the lands originally assigned to each tribe, 
it is here enacted that no heiress shall marry 
outside the tribe of her father. 


DEUTERONOMY 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Title and Contents. The title of this book 
is the English form of a Greek word meaning 
1 repetition of tho law.' It is found in c. 17 ls , 
where it was used by the Greek translators of 
tho OT. (LXX) to represent three Hebrew 
words moro exactly rendered in the English 

Version 1 a copy of this law ' (see note). The 
Jews call the book by the first two words in the 
original rendered 1 These are the words.’ The 
LXX title, though based on a mistranslation, is 
not altogether inappropriate, seeing that much 
of the legislation given in Deuteronomy is found 
elsewhere, and the historical portion is largely 
a rlmmi of what is narrated in the previous 
books. The scene of the book is in the Plains 

of Moab, and the time is the interval between 

the close of the Wanderings in the Wilderness 

and the Crossing of the Jordan. It opens with 


the first day of the eleventh month of the for- 
tieth year of the exodus (I s ); and, as the 
Israelites crossed the Jordan on the tenth day 
of the first month of the following year, after 
thirty days’ mourning for Moses in the Plains 
of Moab (see 34 s Josh 4 10 ), it follows that the 
period covered by Deuteronomy is not more 
than forty days. 

The greater part of the book is taken up 
with a series of discourses spoken to the people 
by Moses before his death. In these discourses 
Moses reviews the events and experiences of 
the past forty years, and founds on them re- 
peated exhortations to gratitude, obedience, 
and loyalty to Jehovah. The divisions of the 
book are as follows. Part 1 . First Discourse, 
chs. 1 - 4 43 , comprising a brief survey of the 
history of Israel from Mt. Sinai to the Jordan 
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(chs. 1-3), and concluding with an earnest ap- 
peal to the people to keep the commandments 
of Jeho\ah and remain faithful to His cove- 
nant (4 1 -* 0 ). Three vv. of a historical nature 
(441-43) ;iro then introduced. Part 2 . Second 
Discourse, chs. 4 14 - 28 , which is mainly legis- 
lative. It begins with a repetition of the Deca- 
logue and an exhortation to cleave to Jehovah 
and abstain from idolatry (4 U -1 1), after which 
follows a series of laws regulating the religious 
and social life of the people (chs. 12-26). This 
section forms the nucleus of the book. C. 28 
belongs to this section, and contains a sublime 
declaration of the consequences that will fol- 
low the people’s obedience to, or transgression 
of, the law. C. 27, which prescribes the cere- 
mony of the ratification of the law in Canaan, 
seems to interrupt the discourse. Part 3 . Third 
Discourse, chs. 29 , 30 , in which the covenant 
is renewed and enforced with promises and 
tlireatenings. Part 4 . Chs. 31 - 34 . These 
chapters are of the nature of appendices, and 
comprise Hoses’ Charge to Joshua, and Deli- 
very of the Law to the Lcvitieal Priests (31 113 ); 
The Song of Moses, with accompanying histori- 
cal notices (31 14 -32); The Blessing of Moses, 
which, like the Song, is in poetical form (33) ; 
and, lastly, an account of the Death of Moses 
(34). 

2 . Origin and Composition. The book of 
Deuteronomy was certainly in existence in the 
year 621 B.C. The ‘Book of the Law,’ dis- 
covered in the Temple at Jerusalem in that 
year by Hilkiah the priest, is generally agreed 
to have included, if it was not identical with, 
our Deuteronomy. Sec 2K22 S - U and notes 
there. There is no reason to believe that this 
was not a genuine discovery of a lost work, 
and its identification with at least the main 
part of Deuteronomy (chs. 5-2G, 28) is in- 
ferred from the fact that the reformations 
instituted by Josiah are such as the law of 
Deuteronomy would require, e.g. the prohibi- 
tion of the worship of heavenly bodies (cp. 2 K 
23V'’ u with Dtl7 3 ). and of other supersti- 
tious and idolatrous practices (cp. 2K23 fl > 13 ’ 11 
with Dt 12- 3 ) : and the centralisation of wor- 
ship at Jerusalem (cp. 2K23 s i 21 - 23 with Dt 
12 165-1. Cp. also 2K23" with Dt23 1 "> 18 , 

2 K 23 31 with Dtl 8 M. 11 , ;>K23 3 .» with Dt 
18 6 ' s , and the language in which Josiah’s re- 
formation is spoken of in 2 K 23 3 with the 
general style of Deuteronomy, e.g. 2‘J ' . V-’ 
30 10 3124). Assuming the practical identity 
of the book found by Hilkiah with our Deu- 
teronomy, the question remains how old the 
book was at the time of its discovery. Like 
the rest of the Pentateuch, Deuteronomy pro- 
fesses to set forth the words and laws of Moses, 
and is ascribed by tradition to him. This tra- 
dition is not lightly to be set aside. It cannot 
any longer be denied that the art of writing 


was practised in the time of Moses, and recent 
discoveries have shown that writing was em- 
ployed in Palestine even before bis day. That 
Moses himself left written works is not only 
in itself likely, but is expressly asserted in 
several places : see e.g. Ex 17 11 24 4 . " 34 3 l Nil 
33 3 , and especially Dt31 9 ’ 33 , where ho is 
said to have written the Law, and delivered 
it to the custody of the priests. That in view 
of his approaching death the great Leader and 
Lawgiver of Israel should have addressed to 
the people such exhortations and warnings as 
are found in this book is also what might be 
expected. On tho other hand, many biblical 
scholars arc persuaded, from a careful study of 
the book, that it could not have been writh 11 
by Moses, at least in its present form. It 
is marked by a distinctive literary style, up 
parent even to a reader of the English Version, 
who cannot fail to bo struck with tho f 1 < - 
quent recuirence of characteristic phrases and 
with tho general richness of its rhetorical pas- 
sages. unlike what is found elsewhere in the 
Pentateuch. Deuteronomy also contains indi- 
cations that the writer, or compiler, lived 
subsequently to the time of Moses and I la- 
conquest of Canaan. See e.g. the account ot 
the death of Moses in c. 34, and cp. notes on 
2 13 3 14 33 4 34 10 ' 13 . The use of the phrase 
‘beyond Jordan’ suggests that the writer lived 
in Western Palestine, which Moses never did 
(see note on 1 *). The ‘ law of the Kingdom ’ 
in c. 17 it is said, could not have been 
composed before Solomon and other kings gav e 
examples of the hurtful luxury hero described, 
and other parts of the legislation of Deuter- 
onomy, notably that relating to the centralisa- 
tion of worship at Jerusalem (see 12 are 
at variance with what is prescribed elsewhere 
(cp. Ex 2 U 21 ), and do not seem to have been 
recognised in the earlier history of the nation. 
See also notes on 14 33 1 5 is, 20 . j n this eon- 
nexion, however, we must reckon with the 
possibility of laws being promulgated but re- 
maining a dead letter for a long period, ll 
has to be kept in view, moreover, tliat tin- 
book itself professes to be a ‘ repetition of 
the law.’ In view of the conflict of critical 
opinion it seems best to regard it as a reformu- 
lation of the laws of Moses, designed to meet 
the changing needs and circumstances of a time 
subsequent to its original publication. 

3 . Religious Value, Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to the date of Deuter- 
onomy, there can be none as to its surpassing 
religious value. It is one of tho most beauti- 
ful books of the Bible, furnishing some of the 
linest examples of Hebrew sacred eloquence . 
and breathing in every chapter an intensely 
devout and religious spirit. Its aim is pro- 
fessedly practical and hortatory, viz. to enforce 
upon Israel the unique claim of Jehovah to 
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their gratitude, obedience, love and loyalty. In 
this respect the teaching of Deuteronomy re- 
sembles that of the * prophets,’ in its insist- 
ence, viz. by means of exhortation and warning, 
upon Israel's duty of maintaining the covenant 
relationship between tho people and Jehovah. 
The people are 1 holy to Jehovah,’ who has 
chosen them to bo a special people to Himself 
(7°), and they ought to cling to Him alone. 
Over and over again they iu'o reminded of the 
great things He has done for them, of His free 
grace in their election and redemption, and of 
their unbroken experience of His providential 
care and kindness towards them. His grace is 
always adduced as the prime reason and motive 
why they should cleave to Him with whole- 
hearted devotion and keep His commandments 
and boware of the seducing influences of their 
own prosperity and their neighbours' idolatry. 
The argument is always the same, the evangel- 
ical argument, ‘We love Him because He first 
loved us ’ ; ‘I beseech you by the mercies of 
God.’ Sec e.g. 41-Ma-w (jat-sa 7V-11 09 M7, 
etc. The same motive of gratitude for unde- 


served mercies underlies the repeated exhort- 
ations to humanity and kindly consideration 
of the poor, the afflicted, strangers, and even 
the lower animals. See e.g. 14 22 - 2£ ] fiT-U 
Kjio-n 2317,18,2* 2C1-H. The love of God to 
Israel, calling forth a rosponsivo love to God 
and to humanity, that is the theme of this most 
profoundly religious and ethical book ; and 
nowhere else is the blessedness of an obedience 
which is rooted in love and gratitude set forth 
more eloquently or persuasively. 

The book of Deuteronomy seems to have 
been an especial favourite of our Lord. He 
resisted the threefold assault of the Tempter 
in the wilderness with quotations from this 
book (seeMt4 and Dt8 3 6 13 10 20 and notes) ; 
and He answered the question as to the 
‘ first and greatest commandment ’ in the Law 
by referring to Dt f> 4 >'>. The Jews selected 
Dt G •-# for daily recitation as their creed, 
finding in these words the highest expression 
of the unity and spirituality of God, and of 
the whole duty of man to his Maker, Preserver 
and Redeemer. 


PART 1 

First Discourse (Chs. 1-4 43 ) 


The long sojourn in the wilderness is now 
drawing to a close. The Israelites are en- 
camped in the Plains of Moab within sight of 
the Promised Land. Moses, feeling that his 
death is approaching, delivers his final charges 
to the people. In the first, he reviews briefly 
the history of Israel from Mt. Sinai to the 
Jordan, dwelling on the goodness of God, and 
making it the basis of an earnest appeal to the 
people to remember all that He has done for 
them, and to keep His commandments. 

CHAPTER 1 

Introduction. Review or the Journey 
from Sinai to K.vdesii 

1-5. Introduction. 

r. On this side Jordan] RY 1 beyond Jordan,’ 
i.e. on the E. side. The writer speaks from 
the standpoint of Canaan, as also in v. 5, 3 s 
4 4i, 48, « : S ee Intro, to Numbers, § 2. The 
plain is the Arabah, the valley running N. and 
S. of the Dead Sea. The Red sea] Heb. Su/ih, 
the name of some place on the Gulf of Akalia. 

6-46. Review of tho journey from Sinai to 
Kadesh on the border of Canaan. 

6. Horeb] tho name given in Dt to Mt. 
Sinai. The name Sinai occurs in this book 
only in the Blessing of Moses (33 2 ). 7. The 

plain] see on v. 1. The hills] RY ‘hill country,’ 
the elevated ridge in the centre of Palestine. 
The vale] the maritime plain. The south] 

I ha Negeb. See on Nu 13 21 . 9. This seems 
to refer to what is recorded in Ex 18 13 ' 2t! . 

38. See Nu 13. It would appear that the 


sending of the spies was suggested by the 
people, and that Moses referred the matter to 
God for confirmation: cp. Nul3b 37. For 
yonr sakes] Had the unbelief of Moses gone 
unpunished, the people would have been hard- 
ened in their own transgression. For their 
sakes, therefore, it was impossible to overlook 
it : see on Nu20 12 . 46. Many days] see on 

Nul3 2C 20 b 

CHAPTER 2 

Review of toe Journey (continued) 

1. The Red sea] i.e. the Gulf of Akaba. On 
Mt. Seir see Nu 20-’ 2 - 2i \ 4. Through the coast] 
RY ‘ through the border,’ as in v. 18. The 
Edomites, however, refused to give them a 
passage through their country : see Nu 20 14-21 . 
Tho Israelites accordingly went southward 
towards Elath and Ezion-geber at the N. end 
of tho Gulf of Akaba (see v. 8 and on Nu 20 22 ), 
and so round Edom to the country of the 
Moabites. 9. The Moabites and the Ammon- 
ites (v. 19) were related to the Israelites, being 
descended from Lot. the nephew of Abraham 
(Gnl9 3 ‘> 38 ). The Edomites wore descended 
from Esau, the brother of Jacob. Ar] the 
capital of Moab, lying on the river Arnon, 
which formed the northern border of the 
country (Nu 21 15 > 2S ). 

10-12. These vv. form an antiquarian paren- 
thesis, like vv. 20-23. 10. The Emims(RY 

‘ Emim,' i.e. the ‘ terrible ones’) and the Horims 
(RY ‘Horites,’ i.e. the ‘cave-dwellers’) are 
mentioned in Gnl4 5 >®. The tribes E. of the 
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Jordan seem to have been of great stature : 
see on Nu’il 83 ' 33 . 12. As Israel did] These 

words must have been written after the 
occupation of Canaan. 

13. On the Zered see 3 SV 21 12 . 

20. The Zamzummims (RY ' Zamzuminim ’) 
arc probably the same as the Zuzim in Gull’’. 

23. The Avims (RY ‘ Avvim ’) dwelt in the 
SW. of Canaan, in the neighbourhood of Gaza, 
here called Azzah. Hazerim] RV ‘in villages.’ 
Caphtorims] tlie Philistines who came from 
Caphtor, usually identified with Cyprus or 
Crete: see Gn 10 11 Am 9 " Jer 47 *. 

CHAPTER 3 

Review oe the Journey (concluded) 
l-Il. The conquest of Og, king of Bashan. 
See Nu‘ 21 33 - 35 . 5. The ruins of these cities 
remain to this day: see on Nu21 33 . 

9. Sirion] means ‘ glittering like a polished 
shield.’ and corresponds, therefore, to the name 
Mt. Blanc. The Hermon range is mostly- 
covered with a cap of snow. In 4 4S Hermon 
is also called • Sion,’ which means the same ns 
Sirion, if indeed it is not a clerical error for 
that word. 10. Salchah] still existing under 
the name of Salkhad, a large town on the 
E. border of Bashan, lying on the great road 
from Galilee to the Persian Gulf. 

11. The bedstead of iron of the giant 
king was in all probability his sarcophagus 
of black basalt which the Arabs still call ' iron.’ 
Several such sarcophagi have been discovered 
E. of the Jordan. Conder believed that he 
discovered Og’s ‘ bedstead ’ in the form of a 
huge stone throne at Rabbath. The word 
rendered 1 bedstead ’ properly means a couch 
or divan: see e.g. Am 3 12 6 4 . 

14. This took place later (see JglO 3 * 4 , and 
cp. Intro, to Numbers, § 2), and its insertion here 
indicates the work of a later hand, like the 
expression unto this day: cp. v. 1 ‘ 2 . See on 
Nu 3 ' 2 41 . 17. Chinnereth] the Lake of Gen- 

nesaret, or Sea of Galilee. The plain is again 
the Arabali: see on l 1 . Ashdod-pisgah] RY 
' the slopes of Pisgah ’ : cp. 4 1!l . 

18-20. See on Nu 32 . 

23-28. See on Nu 27 13 - 23 . 

CHAPTER 4 H 3 
Exhortations to Obedience 

This c. contains the practical part of the 
discourse. Having briefly rehearsed the ex- 
periences of the Israelites in the wilderness up 
to the present point, Moses closes with an 
eloquent appeal not to forget what they had 
seen and learned, hut to keep the command- 
ments of the Lord. The argument is quite 
evangelical. Jehovah of His own free grace 
has chosen and redeemed this people, they 
ought, therefore, to love and serve Him alone : 
up. Joshua's exhortation in Josh ‘ 24 . 


3. Because of Baal-peor] see Nu 25 1 ‘ !) . 

10. See Ex 19 , ‘ 20 , 24 3 ‘ 3 . At Mt. Sinai the 
people entered into a national covenant with 
Jehovah their Redeemer, promising to keep 
the Law delivered unto them there. 

15. The foundation of true religion and 
morals is a right conception of tho nature of 
God. Li the first and second commandments 
of the Decalogue Israel had been taught the 
truths of the unity and spirituality of God. 
They are specially exhorted hero to keep 
themselves from idolatry. 16-18. This pro 
hibition probably refers to the animal worship 
of the Egyptians with which their fathers had 
been familiar in their bondage. 19. There 
may be allusion here to the worship of the 
Persians and Chaldeans. The Israelites fell 
into this form of idolatry: see e.g. 2 K. 17 10 2 1 4 . 

24. Cp. 9 s Heb 12 - J . On the nature ol the 
divine jealousy see on Ex 20 s . 

25. Remained long in the land] lit. ‘ slum- 

bered in the land.’ The word expresses not 
only long continuance but a loss of vigour, a 
gradual weakening of first impressions due to 
unbroken peace and prosperity. Those who 
have no changes are apt to forget God (Px.Vi 1 
Prosperity sometimes acts like a narcotic and 
sends the soul to sleep: cp. IP 0 ' 13 8 lu ‘-' u 32 1 • ; 
see also 2 Ch 1 2 1 26 18 32 3S . 28. Bodily sub- 

jection to their heathen conquerors would lead 
to spiritual bondage. They would be ‘given 
over to a reprobate mind ’: see Ro 1 - l-J \ 

29-31. These vv. indicate the nature of true 
repentance. It is not merely sorrow for past 
sins and their consequences, but a seeking God 
with alL the heart, and obedience to His voice. 
Such repentance procures the divine morev, 
for God does not forget His part of the cove- 
nant, however His people forget theirs. ‘The 
gifts and calling of God are without repent- 
ance,’ i.e. they are irrevocable: see Roll- 1 
Heb f, IT. 

32-38. These vv. state the ground of Jeho- 
vah’s choice of Israel. It is purely an election 
of grace and love. Hence Israel ought l" 
cleave to Him. No other nation has been so 
highly favoured by Jehovah. 38. The 1 st aid 
iles did not take possession of tho land of tin ir 
enemies by their own might. Jehovah went 
before them into battle: cp. 8 '"A 3 . 

41-43. The appendix to the First Discern m 1 . 
On the Cities of Refuge see Nu 3 . 0 ,,jl and 
notes there, and op. alsoc. 19 Josh 20 '-'-t '1 In 
cities appointed here are those E.of the Jordan. 
In c. 19 those in Canaan are referred <0. nn 
the phrase on this side Jordan see on 1 J . Bezer 
was the southernmost of tho three. It is 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone as having 
being rebuilt by Mesha: see on Nu 21 It'' 
site has not been identified. It is probably 
tho same as the Bozrah mentioned in Jcr 4 h- 1 . 
Ramoth in Gilead played an important p;irt in 

0 
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the wars between the kings of Damascus and Golan gave its namo to the district E. of the 
Israel. It was the scene of the death of Ahab Sea of Galilee, still known as the Jaulan. 
(1K22) and the anointing of Jehu (2K9). The precise locality of the city is unknown. 


PART 2 

Second Discourse (Chs. 4 4t -28) 


This is the longest of the throe discourses, 
and fills over twenty-five chs. The opening 
vv. ( 4 44 -Ki) are in the form of an introduction ■. 
chs. 5-11 are mainly hortatory : the following 
chs. (12-28), which form the nucleus of the 
book of Deuteronomy, are taken up with a 
special code of laws. 

CHAPTER 4 (continued) 

45 . After they came forth] RY 1 when they 
came forth.’ It was really in the fortieth year 
of the exodus. 46 . See on l 1 . 48 . On 

Mount Sion, see on 3 9 . 49 . Springs of 

Pisgah] RY 1 slopes of Pisgah' : see on 3 17 . 

CHAPTER 5 

TnE Repetition op the Decalogue 
This c. repeats the Law of the Ten Com- 
mandments given on Mt. Sinai with the 
circumstances of its delivery : see Ex 20, and 
the notes there. 

3 . Their fathers who had heard the Law 
given at Sinai were actually dead. But as 
the covenant had been made not with indi- 
viduals, but with the nation of Israel, Moses 
could say that it was made not with our fathers, 
but with us. The expression is really equiva- 
lent to 1 not only with our fathers but also with 
ourselves.’ 6 . This is the ground on which 
obedience to the Law is due. God’s free grace 
is the first fact in the covenant. On the Ten 
Commandments see on Ex20 1-17 . 14 , 15 . In 

Exodus the obligation to keep the sabbath is 
made to rest on the fact of the divine creation 
of the world ; here it rests on the divine 
redemption of Israel. In the former case the 
reason annexed to the commandment is uni- 
versal, in the latter national. In both cases 
the commandment is the same, and it is possi- 
ble that the original form of the Decalogue ga\ e 
only the commandment without any reason 
attached to it : see Ex 23 12 and on Ex 20 w. n . 
23 - 33 - Cp. Ex20 ls J1 . 

24 . And he liveth] This is a special token 
of the divine favour, because usually man 
cannot bear the immediate revelation of the 
divine majesty : cp. Ex33 - 9 19- 1 20 19 Jgfi - 3 
13 82 Isa 6 2 , a, and on Ex 24 S'- 11 . 29 . The proper 
attitude of man towards God is not only one 
of reverence but of obedience. 31 . Man 
needs, and God Himself provides, a Mediator. 

CHAPTER C 
Practical Exhortations 
To the repetition of the Decalogue Moses 


adds in the following chs. a practical exhorta- 
tion to obedience founded on the special 
relation of Jehovah to Israel aa their Redeemer 
(G — 1 1 ). C. C particularly insists upon the 
remembrance of God’s statutes and the train- 
ing of the children in them. 

4 , 5 . Our Lord calls these words ‘ the first 
and great commandment.’ They express the 
highest truth and duty revealed to the Hebrew 
nation : the truth of God’s unity and unique- 
ness ; the duty of loving and serving Him 
with every faculty of the being. Consequently 
they became the Jewish Confession of Faith ; 
and under the name of the 1 Shema ’ (the first 
word of v. 4 in the Hebrew) are still recited, 
along with Dtll 13 - 1 and NU15 87 " 41 , as the 
first act of worship in the Jewish synagogue, 
and twice a day by every adult male Jew. 

5 . Love goes deeper than fear. It is the 
fulfilling of all law, and includes obedience. 
Both in the OT. and in the New it is the 
effect of God’s greatest love in redemption. 

1 We love Him because He first loved us.’ 

8 , 9 . Cp. 1 1 ls- 20 . From early times the 
Jews understood this injunction literally ; and 
in the time of our Lord a great importance 
was attached to three ‘memorials,’ or visible 
reminders of this obligation to keep the Law 
of Jehovah. One was the 1 zizith ’ or 1 fringe ’ 
which was worn on the corners of the outer 
garment : see on Nul5 S7-41 . The others were 
the ‘ tephillin ’ and the ‘ mezuza,’ the use of 
which was founded on this passage of Deuter- 
onomy. The ‘ tephillin ’ were two small 
boxes, about a cubic in. in size, containing 
oaeh a piece of parchment, on which were 
written in a special form of handwriting the 
four passages, EX13 1 * 10 * 11 * 1 ® DtG 49 1 1 l»- 2 l. 
One was fastened inside the left forearm and 
the other on the forehead, to be a sign upon 
the hand and a frontlet between the eyes. 
They wore worn at prayer on week days, and 
sometimes enlarged, as by the Pharisees of 
our Lord’s time, to suggest particular devotion 
to the Law (Mt23 i ). The Hebrew name 
1 tephillin ’ means 1 prayers ’ ; but they were 
also called in Gk. ‘phylacteries’ or ‘ pro- 
tectors,' from their supposed power to ward 
off e\il spirits. The ‘mezuza’ was a small 
oblong box containing the passage Dt 6 4-9 and 
was afiixed to the riglit-liand door-post of the 
house and of each inhabited room, in accord- 
ance with the injunction in Dt 6 9 . It had a 
beautiful significance as a reminder of the 
presence of God in the house, and the obliga- 
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tion of all tho inmates to keep His liolv law, 
but has also been degraded into a lucre charm 
to keep off evil spirits during tho night. 

10-13. Op. 8 lu ' w andsoe on t 25 . 13. Swear 

by his name] Jehovah, the God of truth, is 
to he recognised as the unseen witness of all 
agreements between a man and his neighbour, 
and the -avenger of all falsehood : cp. the 
Third Commandment. 

16. They tempted God at Massah by insist- 
ing that He should prove His presence among 
them in the way that they prescribed : see 
Ex 17". But man must beware of dictating 
to God. in unbelief and presumption. Our 
Lord refused to demand from God a special 
token of His presence and care, and quoted 
this warning against the tempter : see lit 4 
It is to be observed that our Lord not only 
took all His answers from the Scriptures, but 
from the same portion of Deuteronomy, viz. 
chs. 5-10 : see 8 s 6 13 10 20 . 

20-25. Cp. v. 7. The keeping of the Law 
is required by tho fact of redemption, and is 
rewarded with the divine blessing. 25. Our 
righteousness] Obedience increases merit. For 
a particular instance see on 24 ls . 

CHAPTER 7 

PK.vrric.vL Exhortations (continued) 

In this c. the people are warned against 
temptations to idolatry and enjoined to avoid 
contact with their idolatrous neighbours : see 
on Ex23 3 -'- 33 27u25 1(i ' ls . 

1. On the tribes inhabiting Canaan see on 

Nul.T- 1 . 5. Images] RV ‘pillars,’ or obe- 
lisks. Groves] RV “ Asherim ' : see on 
Ex 34 13 <5. Special people] RV ‘peculiar 

people ' : see on Exl9 5 . 

13. On the promise of material prosperity 
as the reward of obedience, see on Ex20 12 . 

19. Temptations] ‘provings' or trials, the 
afflictions that test and reveal character : see 
8-, and cp. Jas 1 -> 1 -. 20. The hornet] see on 

Ex23 23 . 25. Nor take it unto thee] Aclian 
did so and brought trouble upon himself and 
Israel : see Josh 7. 26. Abomination] i.e. an 

idol, as in Hi 22 . A cursed thing] RV ‘a de- 
voted thing.' a thing laid under the ban of 
extermination. The verb from the same root 
is rendered utterly destroy in v. 2 : see on 
Lv27-’ 3 . 

CHAPTER 8 

Practical Exhortations (continued) 

The people are reminded of God’s goodness 
to them at the time of the exodus and during 
their sojourn in the wilderness. They are 
exhorted to humility and obedience, and 
warned against worshipping strange gods. 

2, 3. The events of the wanderings were 
intended to teach Israel humility and depend- 
ence on God alone : see on 7 19 . 3. Which 


thou knewest not] see Exit? 15 . But by every 
word, etc. ] If necessary God can sustain human 
lifo apart from the usual moans. Tho Saviour 
had this trust in God and refused to create 
bread for himself : sec Mt4 >. 4. God who 

gives tho life provides also the raiment and 
the bodily health : sec MtO 25-31 . Jewish 
commentators understood this description 
literally, but it is evidently poetical ami 
rhetorical. 

6- 20. A warning against pride and self 
sufficiency : see on 4 25 . 

7- 9. The gifts of God in the rich and 

beautiful land of Canaan are a motive to 
thankfulness and obedience, but may beeomu 
a temptation to forgetfulness and pride : see 
on!-’ 5 . 9. Iron is found in various parts of 

Palestine, especially in the N. Basalt (see on 
3 11 ) is found E. of the Jordan. Copper, heir 
called brass, is found in the Lebanon range 
and to the E. of the Dead Sea. We do not 
read of the Jews working mines in Canaan, 
but the writer of the book of Job was ac- 
quainted with mining operations, and gi\ es a 
graphic description of the process in c. 28, 
which should be read in RV. 16. At thy 
latter end] i.e. by bringing them into the land 
of promise if they stood the tost. 18. Cp. 
lCh29 12 ' 14 . 

CHAPTER 9 

Practical Exhortations (continued) 

The rebellions and provocations of the 
wilderness are recalled, to show tho people 
that it is not of their own merit that they 
are to inherit the promises, nor by their own 
strength that they are to dispossess the in- 
habitants of Canaan, but by the grace am! 
power of God. 

8. Also in Horeb] Even at Horeb, in view 
of those awe-inspiring tokens of the divine 
majesty, and at the very time when the low 
was being promulgated, the people conupltd 
themselves : see Ex 32 and notes. 9. 1 neither 
did eat bread nor drink water] in 1’.' .11-' 
this fact is recorded in connexion vvilh lhe 
second writing of the Law. 17. And brake 
them] The action symbolised the hieakuei ol 
the covenant through the sin of the peopb . 

18. I fell down] i.e. in intercession: s 
on Nu 1G 4 . The words as at the first 11 hr 
probably to the intercession on the mount 
spoken of in Ex 32 11 : cp. 32 31 . 

22-24, giving other instances of the pooph "s 
rebellion, seem to be a parenthesis. V. 25 iak< s 
up the thread of v. 21. 

CHAPTER 10 

Practical Exhortations (continued) 

1-5. The renewal of the broken covenant : 
see Ex 34. 

6-9. These vv, are evidently a parenthesis, 
"f. 
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The death of Aaron took place thirty-eight 
years after the departure from Sinai, but 
previous to the delivery of this discourse : sco 
on Nu 20 22-29 . The notice of Aaron's death 
seems to be inserted here to show that the 
sin of Aaron and the people did not bring the 
priesthood to a close. The covenant was re- 
newed, and Aaron was spared for nearly forty 
years to minister as the high priest ; and on 
his death the priesthood was continued in his 
family. In Nu 33 30-33 the same places are 
mentioned as being visited in a different 
order. In all probability the children of 
Israel visited these places twice. 8. At that 
time] Not at the time of Aaron’s death, but 
during the sojourn at Sinai : see Ex 32 20 . 
The Levites here include the family of Aaron 
who were specially set apart to the priesthood : 
see on Nu 3 . 

11. In spite of the perversity and rebellion 
of the people they are permitted by God’s 
grace to continue their journey and possess 
the land of promise. This verse marks the 
freeness and fulness of the divine forgiveness. 
God’s covenant of peace is not removed. 

12. Notwithstanding all that the people 
have done God does not demand of them any- 
thing more than their plain duty, in view of 
their past experience of His goodness : cp. 
MicG 8 . 13. The path of duty is also that of 
safety and welfare. 14, 15. Although God is 
Lord of heaven and earth, He has singled out 
this small nation ( 7 7 - 8 ) for His special favour. 

16. See on Lvl 9 23 . 17, 18. Great as God 
is. He cares for the lowly : see Ps 138 °. ‘Be ye 
therefore merciful even as your Father is 
merciful.’ 20. This was our fjord’s third 
answer to the tempter : see Mt 4 10 and on G le . 

22. This is another ground of gratitude and 
obedience. 

CHAPTER 11 

Practical Exhortations (concluded) 

Some injunctions to obedience, with the 
blessing it entails, and the curse that follows 
disobedience. 

1. Therefore] There should be no break 
hero : see on ID 52 . 2. Seen the chastisement] 

i.e. experienced for yourselves the discipline 
or instruction of the Lord. The word refers 
not only to the punishment of the Egyptians 
but also to the experiences of the Israelites. 
6 . There is no mention here of Korah : see 
on Nu 16 . 

10, 11. The fields in Egypt require to be 
■watered artificially. The water is raised from 
the lakes or from the Nile by means of pumps 
worked by the foot. But the expression 
wateredst it with thy foot may refer to the 
practice of diverting the water into numberless 
little channels by breaking down the separat- 
ing ridges, or by opening and shutting the 


slnices, with the foot. The land of Canaan 
requires no such human devices to render it 
fruitful. It drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven. It enjoys the direct blessing of God. 
A common Palestinian salutation during rain 
is, 1 May God protect you while Ho is blessing 
the fields.’ 14. First rain] see onLv 2 G 4 . 

18-21. See on 6 s . 9 . 

21. Heaven upon the earth] RV ‘ the 

heavens above the earth.’ 

24. Cp. Josh 1 3 . 4 . The wilderness is the 
wilderness of Judah in the S. ; Lebanon is 
the northern boundary ; the Euphrates is in 
the E. ; and the uttermost sea (lit. 1 the hinder 
sea’) is the Mediterranean in the W. In 
describing the cardinal points the Hebrew 
stood with his face to the E. or sunrising. 
Hence in the Hebrew language ‘in front 'means 
theE., ‘ behind’ means the W., as in this verse, 
while ‘ the right ’ is the S. : see on Ex 23 31 . 

26-32. The Blessing and the Curse. See c. 
27 and notes there. 

28. Other gods, which ye have not known] 
i.e. who have not revealed themselves in deeds 
of deliverance and kindness, as Jehovah has 
done, and who have no claim upon your re- 
verence and obedience. The argument is 
always the same, though repeated in various 
forms. Israel’s past experience of God’s free 
grace in their election and redemption is the 
ground of their love and fear of Jehovah. 

29. Put the blessing, etc.] This refers either 
to the erection of the stones inscribed with 
the blessings and the curses, or to the placing 
of the two companies mentioned in 27 12 > ls , one 
to bless and the other to curse. Ebal and 
Gerizim are the most conspicuous of the hills 
of Samaria, being fully 3,000 ft. high. Ebal 
is on the N., Gerizim on the S. ; and they are 
separated by a very deep ravine running E. and 
W. The summits command a view of the whole 
land. It was here that Abraham received the 
promise which was fulfilled 400 years later on 
the same spot : see Josh 8 s0-35 . The Samari- 
tans afterwards erected a temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, which became the rival of the temple 
at Jerusalem : see Jn 4 2l t-i. The Passover is 
still celebrated yearly on its summit. 30. The 
champaign] i.e. the plain, RV ‘Arabah ’ : see 
on l 1 . 

Plains of Moreh] RV 1 oaks of Moreh ’ : see 
Gnl 2 c . The Samaritans claim that Moreh 
and Moriah (Gn 2 - 2 ‘ 2 ) are the same, and that 
the sacrifice of Isaac therefore took place on 
Mt. Gerizim. They also assert that Mt. Geri- 
zim was the meeting-place of Abraham and 
Melchizedek (Gnl 4 ). The Gilgal mentioned 
here is not the Gilgal lying between the Jordan 
and Jericho (see Josh 4 19 ), but another place 
of the same name near Shechem. in the centre 
of the country. Tho name means 1 circle of 
(sacred) stones,’ a ‘ cromlech.’ 
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CHAPTER 12 

Tiie Abolition op Idolatrous Places. 

Tiie Centralisation op Worship. 

Abstinence from Blood 

The larger section of the Second Discourse 
begins here and extends to the end of c. 26. 
It consists of a code of laws, and constitutes 
the nucleus of the whole book : see on 4 
So far as any orderly arrangement can be dis- 
covered, chs. 12-16 are taken up with the 
more strictly religious duties ; chs. 17-20 with 
civil ordinances ; and chs. 21-26 with social and 
domestic regulations. 

1 - 3 . An injunction to destroy all traces of 
Canaanitish idolatry : see on 7 1 " 5 . 

4 - 28 . No sacrifice to be made to Jehovah 
unless at the one place which He Himself 
prescribes. This law of the centralisation of 
worship is one of the main arguments employed 
by critics in support of the theory of the late 
origin of the book of Deuteronomy. The 
practice of sacrificing at local shrines, it is 
said, was universal till the time of Josiah, and 
could hardly have been so if there had been 
an earlier prohibition : see Intro. § 2. 

4 . Ye shall not do so] i.e. worship Jehovah 
in the places where the Canaanitcs worshipped 
their gods. 7 . Ye shall eat] The reference is 
to the sacrificial meal at which part of the 
offerings were eaten by the worshippers -. see 
on Lv 3. 15 . This is a slight modification of 

the law prescribed in Lv IT 3 ' 4 , where see note. 

16 . On the prohibition to cat blood see Lv 
33 1710 - 10 , j!. Every abomination] see on 
Lvl 8 21 . 

CHAPTER 13 

Waknixgs against Temptations to 
Idolatry 

The people are warned against three pos- 
sible sources of temptation to idolatry, viz. 
the false prophet (vv. 1-5), an erring member 
of the family (vv. 0 - 11 ), and an apostate city 
(vv. 12-18). In each case the tempter or 
tempters must he put to death without mercy. 

2 . A sign or a wonder is not enough to 
establish the credentials of a prophet. If he 
seeks to turn the people from the worship 
of Jehovah, he confesses himself thereby a 
tempter to evil, and must be put to death : 
cp. Mt24 2t 2 Th 2 a E,evl3«.H 6 . Even 
should the tempter to apostasy be the nearest 
and dearest, no mercy must be shown to him 
(v. 8 ) : cp. the zeal of the Levites (Ex 32 2 '-' J9 ) 
and of Phinehas (Hu25"> s ) and our Lord’s 
words, Mt 10 37 Lkl4 ai . The same principle 
is enunciated in Mt5 28 > 30 . 

12 - 18 . An instance of this may bo read in 
Jg 19, 20. 13 . Men of Belial] RV ‘ base 

fellows ’ or 1 sons of worthlessness.’ Belial is 
not a proper name: cp.l5 9 ,n *Jg20 13 BM 1 S25 25 


1K21 1S . 16 . The street is the open square 
or market-place of the city. The word ren- 
dered every whit is the same as that used to 
denote the ‘ whole burnt offering,’ so that the 
clause may' ho translated ‘ as a whole burnt 
offering to Jehovah thy God.’ 

17 . Cursed thing] RY 1 devoted thing 1 : sec 
on 7 29 Lv27 2 “- 2 ». 

CHAPTER 14 

Disfigurixgs for Mourning forbidden. 

Clean and Unclean Meats specified 

1 . Practices connected with idolatry : sec 
on Lvl9 2 ">2S, 

2 . The foundation of the entire moral ami 
ceremonial law is contained in this and the 
preceding verse. Israel is the people whom 
Jehovah has chosen and called His children. 
As such they must be holy : see intro, to 
Lv 17-26. 

3 - 20 . On the law of clean and uncle nn 
beasts, see Lvll and notes. 5 . The pygarg 
is probably a kind of antelope. The exact 
meaning of the Hebrew word is doubtful, as 
it only occurs in this passage. As the chamois 
is unknown in Palestine, a species of wild 
mountain sheep is probably meant. 

21 . That dieth of itself] For the meaning 
of this prohibition see on Lvl7 10 - Iu . On the 
prohibition to seethe a kid in its mother's 
milk see on Ex23 19 . 

22 . The produce of the soil is to be tithed 
and the tithe eaten at the central sanctuary, 
except when this is inconvenient on account 
of distance (v. 24), in which case the tithe it, 
to be turned into money 1 , and spent on a sacri- 
ficial feast to which the Levites are to bo 
invited (vv. 25-27). Every third year the 
whole tithe is to be devoted to charity. 
According to the law in Kul 8 21 the tithe is 
given to the Levites exclusively. It lias boon 
supposed that the tithe in Deuteronomy i- 
a second tithe, different from that in NmiiK 1 -. 
and made after the first, or Levite’s tithe, ha- 
been deducted from the produce. But. a- iw 
mention is made of more tithes than one. the 
different destination of the titties may bo con- 
sidered as indicating different stages of Irui- 
lation. In later times, however, a distinction 
was made between the first and second tithes, 
the first being devoted to the Levites, and the 
second consumed by the offerer. 

CHAPTER 15 • 

The Sabbatical Year 

This c. deals with the year of release, or 
the Sabbatical Year, and should be eouq aivd 
with Lv25. In addition to the rest for the 
land and the manumission of Hebrew slaws 
in the seventh year, it proscribes a release of 
debts (vv. 1-5) ; only, however, so far as 
Hebrew creditors are concerned, und proper 
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loans, not money due on account of purchase 
(w. 3, 8 , 9). 

4 . Save when there shall be] RV 1 Howbeit 
there shall be.' The law is intended to pre- 
vent poverty, xo. ‘ The Lord loveth a cheer- 
ful giver.’ ix. The ideal state of matters is 
contemplated in v. 4 : here we have the actual 
fact. There will always be poor people, but 
poverty will be exceptional, if this injunction 
is conscientiously carried out : see vv. 4, 5. 

12 - 18 . See also Ex 21 2-6 Lv 25 •»-»«. The 
subject of slavery is connected with that of 
poverty, as it is implied here that the poor 
person has been sold as a slave for debt. Every 
seventh year the slave has to be released. He 
is not to be sent away empty, as the probable 
result would be a return to slavery. He is to 
be liberally furnished, so as to be in a position 
to earn a livelihood and make a fresh start in 
life. This is a very wise as well as humane 
prescription. 

x 6 . If a slave elect to remain in the master's 
service instead of accepting release, a formal 
compact must be made to that effect. In 
Ex21 6 the ceremony is performed in public 
before the magistrates ; here it seems to be 
private. The boring of the ear and the fasten- 
ing it to the doorpost with the awl signified 
that the person was permanently attached to 
the house and was bound to obey the words 
of his master : cp. on Ex 21 ". 

19 , 20 . In Hu 18 15-18 the firstlings of clean 
beasts are the perquisite of the priests. Hero 
they are to be eaten by the owner and his 
household annually at the central sanctuary. 
Much ingenuity has been expended in the 
attempt to reconcile these two regulations. 
The simplest explanation is that they belong 
to different stages of legislation. 

21 . Whatever is offered to God must be 
the best of its kind: cp. 17 1 , and sec on 
I,v 22 17-25 

CHAPTER 16 

Injunctions regarding Feasts, Judges, 
Groves, and Images 


joyous nature of this festival is emphasised 
here. The people are to present thank-offer- 
ings and remember the poor : cp. v. 1 G. 13 . 

On the Feast of Tabernacles see on Lv 23 33-43 
Hu 29 12-3S . 16 . Shall not appear . . empty] To 
‘ appear before God ’ is to visit the sanctuary 
for worship : e.g. Ps42 2 > 4 . On this injunction 
to bring an offering see on Ex23 15 , and cp. Ps 
96 s . 

18 . This is the beginning of the sub- 
division that deals mainly with civil matters. 
See heading of c. 12. 19 . See on Ex 23 s . 

21 . Grove of any trees] RV‘ Asherahofany 
kind of tree’: see on Ex 34 13 . 22 . Image] 
RV ‘ pillar ’ : see on Ex24 4 34 13 . 

CHAPTER 17 

Tiie Punishment op Idolatry. Contro- 
versies TO BE SETTLED BY PRIESTS 
and Judges. Election and Duties 
op a King 

1 . Cp. Lv 22 17-25 . 2 . Wickedness] idolatry, 
as in 4 25 . 5 . Unto thy gates] seeonGnl9', 

7 . The hands of the witnesses] This regu- 
lation, by throwing the responsibility of the 
execution upon the witnesses, would act as 
a safeguard against false evidence : see on 
Lv24». 

8 - 13 . Difficult cases are to be referred to 
a supreme court of judicature, consisting of 
the priests and the chief magistrate, whose 
decision is final. This court is to sit at the 
central sanctuary : see 2 Chi 9 8-11 . 10 . Inform 
thee] rather, ‘ direct thee.’ The common 
Heb. word for ‘ law ’ is derived from this 
verb and means really ‘ direction.’ 

14 - 20 . The Law of the Kingdom. It is to 
he observed that the people are not commanded 
to appoint a king, as in the case of the judges 
(16 ls ). But the desire for a king is anticipated 
and is not disapproved. The kingdom is theo- 
cratic. i.c. the king is the vice-gerent or repre- 
sentative of God and is chosen by Him. The 
law of the kingdom is the law of God (vv. 
18-20). The Church and the State are identi- 
cal. 14 . Like as all the nations] cp. the ac- 


1 - 8 . On the Passover sec Ex 12 Lv23 1-8 tual words of the people in 1 S 8 20 . 15 . Not., a 
Nu28 lll-2S , and the notes on these passages. It stranger] i.e. a foreigner, a non-Israelite : be- 
will be observed that the general law of 12 5 cause Israel is the peculiar people of Jehovah, 
(see on 12 4-28 ) is here applied to each of the The Jews were always intolerant of foreign 
three great annual festivals : see vv. 2, 11, 15. authority : cp. Mt22 17 . Messiah when He 
3 . Bread of affliction] So called from the came was to rid them of the foreign yoke : see 
circumstances in which the festival was in- Ac 1 8 . 

stituted and which the unleavened bread and 16 . Not multiply horses] The horse is here 
bitter herbs wore meant to symbolise: see forbidden, not as an article of luxury but as an 
Ex 12 s . 8. Solemn assembly] see Lv23 3ti . instrument of warfare, in which the kings of 
9 - 12 . On the Feast of Weeks see on Lv Israel are not to trust: cp. Ps20 7 33>M" 147 10 . 
2315-21 Nu28 20-S1 . 10 . With a tribute of a Canaan was not suitable for cavalry, and the 

freewill offering of thine hand] better, 1 after conquest of the country was effected by infan- 
the measure of a freewill offering of thine try, whose superiority was due to the hilly 
hand,’ ie according to thine ability as God nature of the country. Solomon imported 
has prospered thee, as in v. 17. 11 . The horses from Egypt (lKlO 23 - 28 ), and similar 
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reliance upon Egypt was a frequent snare to 
the Israelites against which the prophets raised 
a warning voice : see Isa.31 1 Ezkl7 15 . Ilorses 
were also dedicated to the sun-god by the 
idolatrous kings of Israel : see 2K23 11 , and 
on Ex 9 3 . 17 . Solomon transgressed this com- 

mandment with precisely the result here fore- 
told: IKII 1 - 4 , and cp. Noli Id- 3 . 

18. A copy of this law] i.e. not merely the 
law of the kingdom contained in vv. 14-20, 
but the entire Deuteronomic law which is in 
the custody- of the priests: see on 31 
At the coronation of Josiah the ‘testimony ’ 
was put into his hands (2Ch‘23 n ) ; and to this 
day, when a Christian monarch is crowned, the 
Bible is delivered to him with the words : ‘We 
present you with this book, the most valuable 
thing that the world affords. Here is wisdom ; 
this is the royal law : these are the lively (i.e. 
living) oracles of God,’ signifying that the law 
of God is to be the rule of his kingdom. In 
T,XY the words a copy of this law are repre- 
sented by the single word ' deuteronomion,’ 
from which the title of the whole book is 
derived ; see Intro. § 1. 

20. And his children] an indication that a 
hereditary dynasty is not inconsistent with 
divine choice. 

CHAPTER 18 

Tim Pmr.sTi.Y Dues. Character and Work 
ok the True Prophet 

1 - 8 . The Priestly dues : see on Nil 18. 

4 . This is the only place where the priests 
are said to receive the first of the fleece : cp. 
Nu 18 ls . 

9 - 14 . Condemnation of superstitious and 
magical practices. 

xo. Pass through the fire] The context here 
seems to imply that this was a method of divin- 
ing or obtaining an oracle from a god: cp. 011 
Lv 18- 1 . Useth divination] a general term, 
but applied specially to the casting of lots : 
see e.g. Ezk21 - 1 . Observer of times] RY ‘ One 
that practises augury’ : the meaning of the word 
is uncertain. An enchanter] one who observes 
omens, watches for signs in the sky or in the 
flight of birds. Witch] RY ‘sorcerer,’ one who 
practises magic by means of drugs and spells : 
cp. on Ex22 ls . II. Charmer] one who ties 
knots, weaves magic spells and curses. Con- 
suiter with familiar spirits, or a wizard] lit. • one 
who consults a ghost or familiar spirit,’ proba- 
bly a ventriloquist who professes to hold 
communication with subterranean spirits. 
Necromancer] one who inquires of the dead : 
cp. Lv 111*1 OIJS 7 . 

15 . This is closely connected with what 
precedes. Israel lias no need to employ such 
arts of divination as other nations use. Jeho- 
vah Himself will communicate His will to them 
through the prophets whom Ho raises up and 


instructs. See lsa 8 11 ’. The singular number 
here, a Prophet, does not refer to a particular 
individual, but to a succession of prophets. 
Israel will never want a prophet to communi- 
cate to them God’s will. This prophecy found 
its ultimate fulfilment in Christ, the perfect 
revealcr of God’s grace and truth and the new 
law-giver, and is applied to Him by St. Peter 
and St. Stephen: see Ac 3-- 7 3 ". 

18 . This v. contains the definition of a 
prophet. He is one who speaks the word <d 
God and interprets to men the divine will : sci- 
on Null 23 , and ep. the words of our Lord m 
Jnl4 lu . 20. That prophet shall die] For an 
instance see Jer28 13 - 17 . 

21, 22. At no time is it easy to distinguish 
the true from the false prophet. Different 
prophets in Israel not unfrequcntly contra- 
dicted each other. One test of the true pro- 
phet. but not the only one, is proposed Leie. 
viz. the fulfilment of prediction. Manifestly 
this test could only be applied to predictions 
of the immediate future. But tlie prophet 
somotimes prophesied of things that were afar 
off (Ezkl2-’ 2 ' 27 ) so that his words could not be 
verified by those to whom they were addressed. 
The ultimate criterion of the true prophet is 
the moral character of his utterance. Con- 
science is the true judge. Our Lord ie- 
proached His generation because they insisted 
on seeing signs and wonders before they would 
believe. 

CHAPTER 19 

The Cities of Refuse. Pfmsiimi.m m 
Deceit ami False IVfjm.ss 

1-13. On the Cities of Refuge see N 11 .T 1 '•’> 
and notes there. 2 . In the midst of thy land] 
Those on the E. side of the J ordan have already 
been assigned : see on 4 41-43 . 3. Prepare thee 

a way] It was the duty- of the Sanhedrim, 
or chief council of the Jews, to maintain the 
loads to these cities in good repair, and to 
have finger-posts where necessary- with the 
words * Refuge, Refuge ’ inscribed upon tin in. 
so as to afford every facility to the fugitive. 

8 . Enlarge thy coast] i.e. thy- border, to the 
limitR mentioned in 1 7 1 X 21 . The condition of 
such enlargement is stated in the next v. 

9 . Three cities more] i.e. besides tlic tliiet 
mentioned in vv. 2, 7, and those in 4 11-1 1 
The additional three would be in the newly 
added territory beyond the usual limits of tin 
kingdom. There is no evidence to show thin 
they were actually appointed. 

14 . Cp. 27 17 Job 24 2 Prov 22 23 23 >" Ho.s .'1 1,1 
The landmark was usually a stone, or heap ol 
stones, which in the absence of hedges or walb 
defined the boundary of a man’s field. Its 
removal was equivalent to theft. 

15 - 21 . The law of false witness. Casus of 
suspected false witness are to be investigated 
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and punished by the supreme court : see on 
178 - 13 , 2 i. See on Ex 21 23 and cp. Lv24 20 . 

CHAPTER 20 
Laws of Warfare 

i. Horses and chariots] The army of the 
Israelites was chiefly composed of infantry : 
see on 17 10 . 2 . The priest] It is implied that 

the priests accompany the hosts of Israel into 
battle: see on Nul0 !l . Hence the Hob. 
phrase 1 to consecrate a war, or warriors,’ 
usually rendered to ‘prepare’ : see Joel 3 9mE ' 
Isa 133. 

5 - 9 . Prom Nul 3 it would appear that all 
able-bodied men from twenty years of age 
were liable to military service. But the evils 
of compulsory service were obviated by the 
rule laid down in this passage exempting cer- 
tain classes. There was (1) the man who had 
built a new house or planted a vineyard, and 
had as yet got no return for his outlay. The 
law exempting him for a time was an en- 
couragement to those who by personal outlay 
increased the material resources of the country. 

(2) A man who was betrothed or newly 
married was exempted for a year (cp. 24 9 ). 

(3) The fearful and fainthearted were dis- 
charged. Fear is infectious, and the presence 
of such persons in the host would be a source 
of weakness and danger. For an instance of 
the observance of this rule see Jg7 3 . It is 
implied that a sense of honour will protect 
this law from being abused. 

10 . War is to be regarded as the last resort, 
and only to be employed when negotiations 
for peace have been tried and failed. In the 
event of victory, only the fighting men are to 
be put to death ; women and children are to 
be spared, except in the case of neighbouring 
idolatrous tribes. 16 . Cp. I 1-5 . 

19 , 20 . Fruit-trees are not to be used for 
bulwarks and battering rams. The words at 
the end of v. 19 should probably be read as in 
RV, ‘ for is the tree of the field man, that it 
should be besieged of thee V ’ i.e. the tree does 
no harm and is not to be treated as an enemy. 
Wanton destruction is not permissible even 
in war. 

All these rules wero designed to mitigate as 
far as possible the evils of war. There is to 
be no destruction of human life and property 
beyond what is actually necessary. The con- 
duct of war is to be guided with reason and 
mercy. 

CHAPTER 21 

Expiation of Undetected Homicide. 
Marriage of Captive Women. Prx- 
ISHMENT OF A REBELLIOUS SON 

The last sub-section of the Second Discourse 
begins here, containing a variety of social and 
domestic regulations. 


1 - 9 . The Expiation of Undetected Homi- 
cide. The cases of accidental and open, wilful 
murder have been already provided for in 
c. 19. This passage treats the case of un- 
detected homicide. Murder pollutes the land 
and must be expiated. When the murderer 
cannot be discovered the responsibility of 
making atonement rests with the city nearest 
to the scene of the crime. For the ancient 
Babylonian practice in such circumstances see 
art. ‘ Laws of Hammurabi.’ 4 . For rough 
valley road ‘ valley with running water,’ and 
for strike off the heifer’s neck read 1 break the 
heifer’s neck.’ Eared means 1 ploughed ’ as in 
Ex 34 21 . The proper satisfaction for the crime 
of murder would be the death of the murderer : 
see 19 13 ; but as he cannot be discovered, the 
heifer takes his place. The unworked heifer 
and the untilled land probably suggested com- 
plete severance from human life, and symbolised 
the unnaturalness of the crime of murder. 

6 . The washing of the hands is a protesta- 
tion of innocence. Cp. the action of Pilate 
inMt27 24 . 7 . The elders, in the name of all 
the citizens, take an oath of purgation. The 
publicity and solemnity of the ceremony must 
have had a powerful effect upon the public 
conscience, and in some cases no doubt assisted 
in the discovery of the murderer. 

10 - 14 . On the Marriage of Captive Women. 
This rule does not apply to Canaanitish women, 
whom the Israelites were forbidden in any 
circumstances to marry : see 7 s 19 18 - 18 . 

12 . These are rites indicative of purifica- 
tion : see Lvl4 8 Nufi 9 . The captive comes 
from a heathen people, and this ceremony 
symbolises the renouncing of her former life 
and her adoption into Israel. 13 . The woman 
is to be honourably treated. Even if divorced 
she must not be sold as a slave but allowed to 
go back to her people. 

15 . Succession to hereditary property is a 
fruitful cause of discord in a family, as is 
also the favouritism of parents : cp. the case 
of Tsaac and Rebekah(Gn25 28 ). Apolygamous 
society is specially liable to disturbance from 
these causes. Beloved and hated arc relative 
terms, meaning simply that one is preferred 
to the other. For a similar use of the terms 
sco Mali 2 ! 3 . 

17 . A double portion] The usual right of 
tlio firstborn. An estate was divided into a 
number of parts exceeding the number of 
children by one, and the extra share fell to 
the firstborn. 18 . Children have rights, as 
the last passage shows, but they have also 
duties. The punishment of an incorrigible 
son is very severe. The State is regarded as 
having an interest in the proper upbringing of 
children and as exercising its authority when 
that of the parents is powerless : see on 
Ex 20 12 21 15 ! 17 
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22, 23. And thou hang him] The hanging 
followed the execution. See on Xu 25 4 and 
cp. Josh 10 26 2 S4 The tree was a stake 
on which the dead body of the criminal was 
impaled, in token of infamy. The dead body 
must bo taken down before nightfall because 
it is ‘ the curse of God.’ The words rendered, 
he that is hanged in accursed of God, are some- 
what ambiguous. They mean either he ‘ is 
accursed in the sight of God, i.e. cursed by 
God,’ or • is an insult or reproach to God.’ 
Jewish commentators take them in the latter 
sense. The dead body pollutes the land and 
is an insult to God : it must therefore be 
taken down. St. Paul quotes the words in 
Gal 3 13 in the former sense, viz. that the fact 
of hanging is an evidence of the divine curse 
resting upon the person. The Jews of the 
apostle’s time, like those of later times, argued 
from the ‘ offence of the cross.’ Seeing that 
Jesus was hanged on a tree, He could not be 
the Son of God : He was manifestly the object 
of divine displeasure. St. Paul boldly admitted 
the fact, but reasoned differently from it. The 
curse, he said, was vicarious. Christ 1 was 
made a curse for us,’ thereby redeeming us 
from the curse of the Law. 

CHAPTER 22 

Laws regarding Lost Property, Dis- 
tinction of Sex in Apparel, and 
Chastity 

1-4. Law of Lost Property : see Ex23 4 
and note. 

5. ‘ God is not the author of confusion,’ 
and the natural distinctions He Himself has 
appointed ought to be respected. "Whatever 
contravenes the law of nature contravenes the 
law of God : cp. the principle laid down by 
St. Paul in lCorll 3-16 . Immodesty leads to 
immorality. There may be an allusion here 
to the unchaste practices connected with 
certain idolatrous rites in which the sexes 
exchanged dress. 

6, 7. To take the old bird as well as the 

young would be wanton cruelty. Kindness 
to animals is part of the law of God : see on 
Ex 23 21 Lv22 28 . It is to be observed that 

the same reward is attached to this command- 
ment as to some of what may be considered 
the 1 weightier matters of the law ’ : see e.g. 
g n;, 33. Rabbi Akiba, referring to this promise 
of long life, supposes the case of a man who 
climbs a tower and takes the young from a 
nest, sparing the dam in accordance with the 
commandment given here. But on his way 
down ho falls and breaks his neck. To the 
question, • Where is the going well and pro- 
longing of days in this case ? ’ the Rabbi 
answers, 1 In the world where all goes well, 
and in that world where all is abiding.’ He 
bolds that the truth of the resurrection of the 


dead is implied in all the promises of reward 
attached to tho keeping of the Law : cp on 
Ex 20 is. 

8. The roofs of Eastern liousos were flat, 
and useil not only for drying grain (Jodi 2*1. 
hut as an open-air parlour when coolness or 
privacy was sought: see e.g. ISO 25 . 21 ' 2K 1 ! - 
Dan 4 m &- Ac It) 9 . The injunction here is a 
corollary of the sixth commandment, and con- 
tains a principle capable of wide application, 

9-1 1. Cp. v. 5 and sec on Lv lO 1 ' 1 . 

12. See on Nu 15 37-41 . The law is applied 
spiritually by St. Paul in 2 Cor 6 14 . 

13-30. On the Law of Chastity see on 
Lvl8, 19. 

23. Betrothal consisted in the settlement 
and payment of a dowry by the bridegroom 
to the father or brothers of tho bride, and in 
presenting the bride with certain gifts : sec 
on Ex22 16 . It was regarded as sacred h u- 
marriage itself. After betrothal, the bride 
was under tho same restrictions as a wife, and 
if unfaithful was punished as an adulteress. 

24. Here the betrothed damsel is called a 
wife: cp. Mtl 20 . 28. See on EX22 1 ". Tim 
even-handed justice of the Mosaic Law is 
worthy of note. It deals with equal strictness 
with both the Binning persons. 

CHAPTER 23 

Laws regarding admittance to the Con- 
gregation, Cleanliness in the Camf. 

Unciiastity, Usury, and Yows 

I. Shall not enter into the congregation of 
the LORD] i.e. not merely as priests (we 
Lv21 16-2t ) but as ordinary members of the 
nation of Israel, all of whom are • boh unto 
the Lord.’ The reference in this v. is probabh 
to tho self-mutilation practised by the devotees 
of certain heathen gods, and alluded to In St. 
Paul in Gal 5 12 : cp. 14 b 2. A bastard is 
understood by the Jewish commentators to 
mean here, not one born out of wedlock 
(Jephtliah was such, Jgll 1 ), but tho clidd 
of adultery or incest. Even to his tenth 
generation] i.e. not at all. Similarly in \.3: 
see Neh 13 1 . 11. Evening cometh on] A in « 
day begins with tho evening. 

12-14. Sanitation and morality are both of 
the utmost importance for an army in ramp. 
Cleanliness is next unto godliness : cp. 2 Cor 
f,nj_7i. 15. A foreign slave is probably 
meant ; see v. 16. 18. From its connexion 

here the word dog seems to denote a por-on 
who practised immoral conduct as an idolatious 
rite : see on Lvl9 29 , and cp. Rev 22 c*. 

19. Thy brother] i.e. a fellow Israelite. In 
v. 2(1 stranger means foreigner. The Jews 
have always been noted as money lenders : 
see on Ex22 25 . 

21-23. On vows sec Xu 30, and cp. Keel 5 1 
24, 25. Jewish commentators limit tlm 
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application of this rule to harvest labourers, 
thus making it analogous to that prohibiting the 
muzzling of the ox ‘ when he treadetli out the 
corn’ (Dt25 4 ). But there seems no reason 
for limiting the natural interpretation of the 
precept, which like the law of the gleaner 
(24 10 - 22 ) is prompted by a spirit of generosity 
towards wayfarers and poor persons. The 
restrictions at the end of vv. 24, 25 would 
protect the law from abuse. The Pharisees 
did not accuse our Lord’s disciples of the sin 
of theft but of working on the sabbath day, 
rubbing the ears of corn being equivalent in 
their opinion to harvesting : see Mt 12 lf . 

CHAPTER 24 

Laws regarding Divorce, Pledges, Man- 
stealing, Leprosy, Justice, and Gleaning 

1 - 4 . The Law of Divorce. The light of 
the husband to divorce his wife is here acknow- 
ledged but is guarded against abuse. There 
must be some good reason for the separa- 
tion ; it must be done in a legal and formal 
manner : and it is final. If the woman is 
divorced a second time, or becomes a widow 
after re-marriage, she is not free to marry her 
first husband. 

I. Some uncleanness] BY 1 some unseemly 
thing.’ The Heb. is literally ‘nakedness of 
a thing,’ an expression also used in 23 u . 
The vagueness of the language gave rise to 
endless disputes among Jewish teachers. In 
the time of our Lord, opinion was divided 
between the school of Shammai who held that 
it meant unchastity, and the school of Hillel 
who understood the expression in a much wider 
sense as referring to almost any cause of dis- 
pleasure on the part of the husband, such as 
an ill-cooked meal or the sight of a more 
beautiful woman. The Pharisees asked the 
judgment of our Lord upon the matter and He 
decreed in favour of the stricter interpreta- 
tion. He acknowledged no ground for divorce 
except that of adultery', and even this is a 
doubtful exception (neither Mark nor Luke 
gives the qualifying words 1 except for fornica- 
tion’ ; see MklO 11 ). He characterised the 
Mosaic law of divorce as a concession to the 
‘ hardness ’ of men’s hearts, and went back to 
the original ordinance of God in creating one 
man and one woman as evidence of the divine 
idea of the inviolability of the marriage bond : 
see MklO 2 - 12 Mtl9 34 > 5 31 . 32 Lklti 13 . The 
bill of divorcement contained the sentence, 
‘And thou art permitted (to be married) to 
another man.’ 4 . The infinitude of the divine 
mercy is beautifully illustrated in Jci-3 1 , where 
God takes back those who have broken His 
covenant and have repented. His way's are 
higher than our ways (see also Hos 1-3). 5 . See 
on 20 6 - 9 . 

6 . On the nature of the Eastern hand-mill 


see on Ex 11 5 22 2l) > 2 '’. The mill is an indis- 
pensable domestic utensil ; and, as neither of 
the stones is of any use without the other, to 
take one away would inflict a cruel hardship. 
It would be to ‘take a man’s life,’ i.o. his 
means of livelihood. 7 . See Ex21 1G . 8 , 9 . See 
Lv 13, 14 Nu 12. Miriam, though she was the 
sister of Moses, had to comply strictly with the 
laws regulating the separation and purification 
of lepers. 

ro. Not go into his house] The debtor must 
be allowed to select himself the article that he 
will give as a pledge for a loan. Whatever it 
be, the creditor must accept it, and not force 
his way into the house to see what is there 
and perhaps carry off something that the poor 
man cannot spare. If the man is so poor that 
he has nothing save his blanket to give in 
pledge, it must not be kept overnight (vv. 12 , 
13; see on Ex 22 2G ). 13 . Righteousness] In 

the Rabbinical language the word for ‘ alms ’ 
is ‘ righteousness.’ To give alms is the right- 
eous act par excellence : see Mt 6 x and mg. 

15 . Another humane principle of far reach- 
ing application. 16 . For an instance of the 
observance of this rule see 2K14 G , and cp. 
Ezkl 8 2 -*. 1G . 2 °. 

20 . When thou beatest thine olive tree] In 
gathering olives the fruit is brought to the 
ground either by shaking the boughs or heal- 
ing them with a long palm branch. At the 
present time the trees are beaten on a certain 
day announced by a crier, after which the poor 
are allowed to glean what is left. A similar 
permission holds good in the case of vineyards 
and cornfields : see on Lv 1 9 9 . Gleaning is a 
beautiful and kindly custom still surviving to 
some extent in Palestine, but fast disappearing 
before the introduction of modem methods of 
harvesting, which are not unnaturally regarded 
with disfavour by the poorer classes. 

CHAPTER 25 

Ordinances regarding tiie Infliction of 
Strifes, tiie Raising of Seed to a 
Brother, Modesty, and Fair Dealing 

3 . Ami not exceed] In order to keep within 
the limit it was usual to inflict thirty-nine 
stripes: see 2 Cor 11 2l . The milder beating 
was with a rod. A severer form of this punish- 
ment was scourging, inflicted with a whip of 
thongs into which pieces of iron were inserted. 
I 11 the time of our Lord beating was inflicted 
in the synagogue upon ecclesiastical offenders : 
see on MtlO 17 Ac26 u . While the culprit 
was being beaten the words in Dt28 53 - 69 
Ps 78 s8 were read. 4 . In threshing, the sheaves 
were spread out upon a hard beaten piece of 
ground (the tlireshing floor), and over them a 
pair of oxen dragged a wooden sledge or 
liarrow about 5 ft. square, upon which the driver 
stood to add weight to it. In 1 Cor9 9 ’ 1J 
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1 Timo 17 ’ 18 St. Paul applies this precept to 
the duty of supporting those who preach the 
gospel : see on Ex ‘id 4 ' 3 . 

5 - 10 . Marriage of a brother’s widow. 
Among the Jews it was regarded as a groat 
calamity that the family line should become 
extinct. If a man died childless, his name 
perished and his property passed to the families 
of his brothers. To obviate this was the pur- 
pose of this law of the levirate marriage 
(Lat. lerir= a husband’s brother). The duty 
of marrying a brother's widow was not en- 
forced, but the refusal to do so was regarded 
as disgraceful. Failing a brother the duty 
devolved upon the nearest male relative. See 
on Lv 18 u . and see Ruth 2 20 3 MS 4. 9 . The 
loosing of the shoe and handing it over signified 
an act of transfer or renunciation. In this 
case it was a mark of discredit : cp. Ruth2"> s . 
A Bedouin formula of divorce is 1 She was my 
slipper and I have cast her off.' 

13 - 16 . Ancient weights were pieces of stone 
;r metal which the merchant kept in a bag. 
An unscrupulous merchant might have two 
sets of weights in his bag, a heavier for buying 
and a lighter for selling: sec MicG 11 Prov 
16 11 , and cp. Lv HI 35 - 51 *. 

17 - 19 . See Ex 17 w ». and for the fulfilment 
of the injunction 1S14 43 15, 27 3 , 9 . 

CHAPTER 26 

The Presentation' ok Firstfruits and of 
Tithes 

x-Il. Presentation of the Firstfruits, as a 
Thank-offering for the mercy of God in de- 
livering the nation from Egypt and in giving 
them a good land and fruitful seasons. 

5 . A Syrian] Jacob is meant. His mother 
came from Aram-naharaim (Gn24 10 ), and he 
himself spent fourteen years in that country 
(Gn28 1-3 29-31). The term implies a sug- 
gestion of disparagement. For his going 
down to Egypt see Gn 40. 11 . Having de- 

dicated their firstfruits the people were free 
to enjoy what remained. 

12 - 15 . On the tithe of the first and second 
year see on 1 4 2 -> 27 , and on the tithe of 
the third year see on 14 2t >. - 9 . The latter 
was the poor's tithe, and was stored up 
and disti ibuted among the needy. 13 . Brought 
away the hallowed things] ItV 1 put away,’ 
wholly parted with them. The ‘ hallowed 
things ’ are the tithes which were consecrated 
to Jehovah and could not be lawfully retained 
by the owner. 

14 . As the presence of a dead body was 
ceremonially defiling in the highest degree, 
the offerer hero declares that neither he nor 
his tithe was defiled in this way. The words 
given thereof for the dead are understood by 
Jewish commentators to mean that the offeror 
had not used any part of the tithe to pro' ide 


a coffin or grave-clothes for a dead person. 
More probably, however, they refei to the 
practice, common in Egypt e.g., of making a 
funeral feast. Thomson, in ‘ The Land and 
the Book,’ says it is customary after a funeral 
to send presents of corn and food to the 
friends in the name of the dead: cp. Jerllli 
(cp. RV) Hos9 4 . The Egyptians also placed 
food on the tombs of the dead, but il is 
doubtful whether this custom obtained amoim 
the Jews, although we road in the apocryphal 
book of Tobit (4 17 ): ‘Pour out thy bread on 
the tomb (or, burial) of ■‘lie just.’ In any case 
the declaration in this passage means that the 
tithe has not been in any way ceremonially 
defiled. 

16 . These statutes] i.e. those contained m 
chs. 12 - 2 G, to which vv. 1G-19 here form the 
hortatory conclusion. 

CHAPTER 27 

Ceremonies to re observed ox keactiisi, 
Canaan 

This chapter has probably been misplaced, 
as it seems to break the connexion between 
c. 2G and e. 28. It ordains fora - ceremonies 
to be observed after the people hate entered 
Canaan : the Law to be written on stones 011 
Mt. Ebal : an altar to be erected there : the 
covenant ratified on Ebal and Gerizun : and 
twelve curses pronounced by the Levites. 

1 . Elders] Elsewhere the elders are ad- 
dressed along with the people. Here (hey are 
associated with Moses in exhorting the people 
to obedience. 

2 , 3 . The plaster was intended to make 11 
smooth surface, on which the inscription nun 
have been painted in accordance with the 
Egyptian custom. Or the writing nun lane 
been impressed on the clay when it was soil 
and the clay afterwards dried or baked in the 
sun, like the tablets and cylinders of Baby- 
lonia. On the fulfilment of the injunction 
given here see Josh 8 30 ' 33 and on 11 

5 . Cp. Ex 20 i4 * 25 and notes there. 

9 , 10 . The Levites are addressed here lu- 
cause il was their duty to pronounce the bless- 
ings and the curses, to which the people 
responded with 1 Amen.’ 

11 - 13 . On Ebal and Gerizim sec l!-" 1 ". 
It need not be supposed that six tribes spoke 
the blessings from the top of Gerizim ami tin 
other six the curses from the top of Ebal 
According to the Jewish writers the pries!-, 
and Levites stood in the valley between 1 1n 
two heights and spoke both the blessings ami 
the curses from there (see v. 1 1 ), anil all the 
people answered with a loud Amen. The 
valley between the hills is not more flutri till 
rods wide at the eastern end, and all (raw Hers 
in Palestine remark upon the wonderful dis 
lance at which sounds are audible, on account 
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of the unusual clearness of the air. Our Lord 
frequently spoke to large multitudes in the 
open air. 

12. To bless] Tho words of the blessings 
are not given but may be inferred from the 
nature of the curses: cp. ll 2fl ‘ 3 ' 2 . 

15. Cursed be the man] There is no verb in 
the Hebrew, and it might be more correct to 
say ‘cursed is tho man.’ The words are a 
declaration of fact rather than an imprecation. 
The seeming harshness of many expressions in 
the Psalms e.g. may be explained in this way. 
The speaker does not always utter his own 
wish, but declares the inevitable result in 
God’s righteous government of a certain line 
of conduct. In a secret place] cp. 13 7 . It is 
seldom that sin is bold enough to show its 
head, at least in its beginning. But 1 the eyes 
of the Lord are in every place beholding the 
evil and the good.’ 

18. To take advantage of a neighbour's 
ignorance or credulity is sin: cp. Lvl 9 14 . 

26. Cp. Gal 3 26 . As no mere man is able 
perfectly to keep the whole law, St. Paul 
argues that part at least of the purpose of the 
Mosaic Law was to teach men to despair of 
obtaining righteousness ‘ by the works of the 
law,’ and to drive them, as it were, to seek a 
righteousness imputed by God on condition of 
faith: see Ro 3 ' ,J - 3 i 40-25 Gal 3^-24. 

CHAPTER 28 

The Blessing and tiie Curse 

This c. properly follows 2 G 19 , and concludes 
the second discourse. It enforces the in- 
junctions given, by exhibiting the blessings 
associated with the keeping of them, and the 
curses entailed upon disobedience. 

1-14. The Blessings for Obedience. 

5- Store] lit. 1 kneading-trough ' as in Ex 
12 34 . The basket is that used for holding 
bread: see Gn 40 17 Lv 8 '- Mt 1 4 

7. Seven ways] (at once), a proverbial 
saying expressing a disorderly rout. 

12. See on Lv 2 G 4 and on c. 11 10 . 

IS- 48 - The Curse for Disobedience. 

22. The sword] rather, ‘ drought.’ 

23, 24. A graphic description of long-con- 
tinued drought. In Palestine the E. wind is 
hot and dry ; and, blowing from the desert, is 
often full of fine sand-dust which gives the 


sky the appearance of burnished metal . When 
this wind (called the 1 sirocco ’) is strong, it pro- 
duces the terrible sand storm so destructive to 
life, when ‘ the rain of the land is powder and 
dust’: see on Lv 2 G 19 . 26. Fray] frighten, or 

scare: cp. l £5 1 7 44 2 S 21 10 . 27. The botch of 
Egypt] the boil with which the Egyptians 
were plagued: see Ext) 9 . Emerods] haemor- 
rhoids, as in 1 S 5 9 . What is meant is probably 
the Oriental bubonic plague. 28. They will be 
afflicted with mental as well as bodily diseases. 

30-34. These troubles are the consequences 
of defeat in war and oppression by foreign 
nations. For a historical instance see JgG 3 - 6 . 

34. For the sight of thine eyes] i.e. on 
account of what you see. 36. Serve other 
gods] see on 4 23 . 37. Cp. 1 K 9 7 - 9 . 

38. Cp. Hag l 6-11 . 40. Shall cast its fruit] 
i.e. unripe. 4 2 - See on Exit) 44 *. 

49. The Chaldeans or Assyrians are meant : 
see J er 5 15 Hab 1 °' 8 . 

53-57. This crowning horror of a long- 
continued siege actually took place during the 
siege of Samaria by the Syrians ( 2 KG 28-29 ), in 
the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Lam 4 10 ), and later in the final overthrow of 
Jerusalem by Titus, as recorded by Josephus 
in his ‘ Wars of the Jews.’ 58. The name of 
God is His revealed character: see on Nu6 27 . 
The name hero, Jehovah thy God, expresses 
what God is in Himself, and what He is to 
Israel. He is the eternal and self-existent 
God who has made Israel His people. 

64, 65. These words were fulfilled at the 
exile, and even more literally at the destruction 
of Jerusalem during the Roman supremacy. 
Since that time the Jews have been repeatedly 
persecuted and driven from one country to 
another ; but, wonderfully enough, they have 
always preserved their identity. They still 
present the strange spectacle of a nation with- 
out a country : see on Nu 23 9 . 65. The failing 
of the eyes indicates the gradual extinction of 
hope: cp. v. 32 . 68. After the capture of 

Jerusalem the Roman general Titus sent a 
great many captives to the Egyptian mines. 

No man shall buy you] This does not mean 
‘ shall redeem you." but ‘ purchase you as 
slaves.’ They tvould be exposed for sale as 
slaves, and no man would consider them worth 
the buying. 


PART 3 


Third Discourse (Chs. 29 , 30 ) 


CHAPTER 29 

EXHORTATIONS AND WARNINGS 
In this chapter the covenant is renewed and 
enforced with a reminder of God’s goodness 
and the consequences of disobedience. 

3. Temptations] i.e. provings or trials : see 


on 7 19 . 4. The people have not laid these 

things to heart. For the form of expression 
see on the 1 hardening of Pharaoh’s heart ’ 
(Ex 4 21 ). 6. Not eaten bread] but manna. They 
have been entirely dependent on God, and His 
care in providing for them should teach them 
humility and obedience. The goodness of 
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God should lead to repentance, n. Your 
little ones] Children share the privileges and 
responsibilities of the covenant into which they 
enter by circumcision. 15. With him that it 
not here] i.e. with succeeding generations : 
see on 5 s , 18. A root that beareth gall and 

wormwood] The reference is to any one who 
secretly entices his neighbours to idolatry : 
see 13 6 ’ 13 . and for an instance Josh 7 13 > 25 . The 
words are used in Heb 1 2 10 . 

19. Imagination] RY ' stubbornness.’ To 
add drunkenness to thirst] i.e. the commission 
of the sin to the desire to commit it. RV, 
however, renders the words * to destroy the 
moist with the dry,’ which seems to be a pro- 
verbial expression, like ‘ root and branch,’ in- 
dicating the destruction of the whole nation. 
The sinner perishes not alone in his iniquity, 
but involves others along with him. The LXX 
seems to understand the phrase in this sense, 
for it has 1 lest the sinner destroy the innocent 
along with him.’ Achan again furnishes an 
illustration. See Josh 22 20 . 23. Contrast the 
description of the good land that Jehovah in- 
tends His people to enjoy, Dt8V J . 24. Cp. 
Jer 5 19 22 s " 9 . 


29. The meaning of this v. seems to be, 1 wo 
know not tho entire nature and extent of the 
divine judgments ; it is enough for us and for 
our children to have heard the commandments 
of God and to do them.’ 

CHAPTER 30 
Promises and Appeals 

A promise of restoration, even after abandon- 
ment and rejection, is held out, on condition of 
repentance ; and an appeal is made to t la- 
people to choose the way of obedience and 
life rather than that of disobedience and death. 

6. Circumcision is the Bign of the covenant. 
To circumcise the heart is to consecrate it to 
God : cp. on LvlO 23 . 

11. Hidden] RY ‘hard,’ lit. ‘wonderful.' 
God’s law is not unintelligible or impracticable. 
It is a revealed thing (see 29 -■’). All that is 
essential in revelation is plain ; it is within the 
compass of human understanding and will. St. 
Paul applies these words to tho law of right- 
eousness by faith: see Rolf) 3 . 15 20. An 
earnest appeal to the people to choose the way 
of obedience and life. 20. He ht thy life] To 
love God is life : cp. Prov8 35 > s,i . 


PART 4 

The Last Words op Moses (Chs. 31 - 34 ) 


CHAPTER 31 

Farewell Exhortations of Moses to the 
People and Joshua. He Delivers 
the Law to the Priests. The 
Assembling op the Congregation 

1. These words] i.e. the following words. 
2. Go out and come in] i.e. perform the office 
of a leader: see on Hu 27 17 . 3. Jehovah is 

the real Leader of the hosts of Israel : Joshua 
is the human instrument : cp. Hu 23 --. 

9. This law] i.e. the Deuteronomic law, 
especially that contained in chs. 12-26 : see 
intro, to c. 12. 10. The Feast of Tabernacles 

was at the beginning of the year of release : 
see on Lv 23 23-13, an( j c p. L v 25 9 . On the 
reading of the law at this season see e.g. 
Heh8. 14. Cp. Hu 27 12-23 and notes. 16. Go 
a whoring] see on Ex 34 1J . 19. A witness for 
me] When the threatened punishment had 
fallen, the song would remain to testify that 
God, who foresaw their apostasy, had warned 
them against it ; see v. 21. The song would 
also be a means of bringing them to repent- 
ance. 26. In the side of] i.e. beside. The 
tables with the Ten Commandments were kept 
in the ark : see on Exit! 34 . 

CHAPTER 32 
The Song op Moses 

The theme of this noble Song is the good- 
ness of Jehovah in choosing Israel and bringing 


them into a rich land. When they provoke 
Him with their forgetfulness and unfaithful- 
ness, He disciplines them. But He does not 
utterly reject them; when they repent lie 
takes part with them against their enemies 
and delivers them. It will he observed that 
the exodus begins and concludes with a Kong 
of Moses : see Ex 15 )-lB . Ps 90 is also attri- 
buted to him. 

1-6. Heaven and earth are called to witness 
the perfect righteousness and faithfulness 
of Jehovah which Israel has requited with 
ingratitude. 

2. As the dew] in its gentleness and 
beneficent results: cp. Isa 55 lu . u Psion 3 
Job 29 22 - 23 . 3. Name of the LORD] i.e. His 
character : see on 28 58 . 4. The Rock] This 

frequent name of Jehovah expresses His abso- 
lute and unwavering faithfulness : see e.g. 
Psl8 2 . Observe the number of words in this 
v. all emphasising this attribute of the dmnc 
character, and serving to throw - into stronger 
relief the fickleness of Israel. 5. The first 
part of this v. is obscure, and various em< mki- 
tions have been suggested. RV has ■ they 
have dealt corruptly with him (i.e. with 
Jehovah), they are not his children, it is 
their blemish ; they are a perverse and crooked 
generation,’ which seems to express the general 
meaning of the original. 

7-14. Think of the goodness of Jehovah 
in choosing Israel, rescuing them in the 
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wilderness, and bringing them into a rich land. 
8. Jehovah is not the God of Israel only, but of 
all the nations of the earth. He has, however, 
a special favour towards Israel ; and, when He 
divided the world among the nations, He left 
room for the people whom He had chosen. 

9. The converse is also true. Jehovah is 
the portion of His people : see e.g. Nu 1 8 20 
PslGM 73 2 « 142 3 JerlOio. io. He found 
him] like a lost child or wandering sheep. 
Led him about] BY ‘ compassed him about.’ 

ix. The image is that of the old eagle en- 
couraging her timorous young to fly. So 
Jehovah disciplined Israel in the wilderness, 
preparing the people for their life in Canaan : 
see on Exl9 4 . 12. There wan no strange 
god with him] i.e. with Jehovah. Ho did 
everything for Israel. No other god, there- 
fore, has any claim upon their gratitude and 
obedience. 14. Rams . . of Bashan] see on 
Nu 2 1 *>-35. Fat of kidneys of wheat] the finest 
and most nourishing of wheat, the kidneys 
being enclosed in the best fat of the animal : 
cp. Nul8 12 , where the Heb. is ‘all the fat of . .’ 

15-18. All this grace Israel lias requited 
with forgetfulness and unfaithfulness. 

15. Jeshurun] (cp. 33 5 .'-'<i Isa 44 2 ) is a 
poetical name for Israel, meaning probably 
‘the righteous one’: see on Nu23 10 . Pros- 
perity made Israel self-willed and forgetful : 
see on 4 M , and cp. 8 10 ' 1S . 16. Jealousy] see 

■on Ex20 5 . 17. Unto devils, not to God] BY 

* unto demons which were no God ’ : cp. v. 21. 
’The ‘demons’ may mean the divinities wor- 
shipped in Assyria in the form of colossal 
Ibulls : cp. PslOG 37 . 

19-33. In consequence of this perversity 
Jehovah is provoked and corrects them in His 
anger. 20. No faith] i.e. no faithfulness or 
fidelity. They have broken their covenant 
with Jehovah. 21. Vanities] i.e. false gods : 
see e.g. Isa 41 29 44 19 Jer8 19 10 19 1 Cor8 4 . 
Not a people] i.e. most probably an undis- 
ciplined horde of barbarians, whom God will 
permit to gain the mastery over Israel. In 
Bo 10 19 this passage is applied to the Gentiles, 
whose acceptance of the gospel will have the 
effect of provoking the jealousy of the chosen 
people and moving them ultimately to follow 
their example. 22. Lowest hell] BY ‘ pit ’ : 
Heb. Sheol. God’s righteous indignation 
.reaches to the deepest and remotest part of 
■.the universe : cp. Am9 2 . 27. Behave them- 

selves strangely] BY 1 misdeem,’ draw a false 
•conclusion from Jehovah's treatment of 
Israel by taking credit to themselves for its 
humiliation: Bee Null 15 ' 17 and note there, 
and cp. 9 s8 . 28. They] Israel. 29. Their 

latter end] the consequences of their conduct. 

30. Shut them np] delivered them into the 
hand of their enemies. 31. Their rock] the 
.gods of the heathen. 


32. Their vine] The analogy with their rock 
in v. 31 suggests that the reference is to the 
enemy, but more probably it is to Israel 
itself, whose apostasy is thus severely con- 
demned. Israel is frequently compared to a 
vine of God’s planting, which instead of bear- 
ing fruit is either fruitless (HoslO 1 ) or bears 
wild grapes (Isa 5 2 ' 7 ). Sodom and Gomorrah 
are types of wickedness, and the vines ascribed 
to them may be no specific plants, but figurative 
growths or outcomes. 33. Dragons] i.e. 
serpents. 

34-43. When Israel is reduced to extremi- 
ties Jehovah will be merciful to them and 
avenge them. 34. This] referring to the 
vengeance of God (v. 35), which for the present 
is laid up in store against the day when it will 
be manifested. 35. RV ‘ vengeance is mine 
and recompence, at the time when their foot 
shall slide.’ 36. Shut up, or left] i.e. left at 
large, a proverbial expression meaning every- 
body: seelKlfiOai^Kfi 8 14 2 «. 37. Cp. 
JglO 14 Jer2 23 . 39. No god with me] This 
is almost equivalent to ‘ no god beside me.’ 
Jehovah alone is able to work and save : cp. 
Isa 43 10 ' 13 . 40. Lift up my hand] The usual 

attitude of taking an oath: see Gnl4 22 
Nu 14 3( > m3. BevlO 3 - 9 . I live for ever] 
rather, 1 As I live for ever.’ 41. Mine enemies] 
the heathen. 42. From the beginning .' . 
enemy] BV ‘ from the head of the leaders of 
the enemy.’ 43. Bead, with EM, ‘Praise 
His people, ye nations, for . . He will make 
expiation for His land, His people (or, for the 
land of His people),’ i.e. He will make atone- 
ment for the blood shed in the land by the 
slaughter of those who shed it. Then those 
who witness this righteous judgment will 
recognise that Israel is the people of Jehovah 
and will bless, or congratulate, them. 

44. Hoshea] see on Ex 1 7 9 . 

48-52. See Nu 27 12-14 and notes there. On 
the death of Aaron see Nu20 22-29 . 

CHAPTER 33 
Tiie Blessing; of Moses 

This chapter contains the last words or 
‘ swan-song ’ of Moses. Immediately before 
hia death he takes farewell of the people, and 
blesses each of the tribes in turn, as Jacob had 
done on his deathbed: see Gn49. The two 
blessings should he compared ; see also on v. 4. 

2-5 Introduction, describing the majestic 
appearance of Jehovah to His chosen people. 

2. Cp. Jg5 4 Hab3 8 . Seir] Edom (see on 
Nu20~- 29 ). Mount Paran] the S. boundaiy 
of Canaan. The appearance of Jehovah is 
described as a sunrise. The glory of His 
Presence appeared on Mt. Sinai, His beams 
smote the top of Mt. Seir, and glowed upon 
Mt. Paran. Bead, ‘ He came forth from the 
midst of (not, with) the myriad shining saints 
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that encirclo His throne : at His right hand 
was a burning fire for thorn.’ The last clause 
is difficult and very probably corrupt. 3 . All 
his saints] i.c. Israel's saints. They sat down 
at thy feet] as disciples listening to the words 
of their teacher. 4 . This v. may be inter- 
polated. Moses could hardly have written it 
himself. The superscription in v. 1 seems 
also to indicate that a later writer has written 
down the Blessing of Moses. 5 . He was 
king] Jehovah, not Moses: op. on Xu23 21 . 
On Jeshurun see o2 n . 

6 . Reuben is the eldest of the sons of 

Jacob. There i 3 a difficulty in the second 
half of this v„ in which AY has inserted a 
negative not in flie original. It may be better 
to read with RV 1 yet let his men be few.’ In 
the earlier blessing of Jacob it is said that 
Reuben will not endure, or have preeminence, 
on account of his misdeed (Gn35 22 ). Owing 
to their position on the E. of the Jordan 
the Reubenites had a somewhat precarious 
hold of their territory. The Ammonites 
were troublesome (JglO, 11): on the Moab- 
ite Stone (see on Xu '21 most of the 
Reubenite cities are said to be occupied by the 
Moabites ; and Tiglath-Pilcser carried them 
captive to Assyria ( l (’ll f« '•> — • - u 2 K 1 :i This 

constant danger of extinction may be alluded 
to here. But the text may be corrupt, and 
some words may have dropped out. Some 
MSS of LXX insert Simeon as the subject of 
the second clause. It will be observed that 
he is not otherwise mentioned at all, though 
the omission may be explained by the fact 
that the tribe of Simeon was absorbed in that 
of Judah (Josh 111 1 '). 

7 . Let his hands . . for him] RY 1 with liis 
hands he contended for himself’ (or, 1 for it,’ 
i.e. the people). Judah was the champion of 
the tribes: see e.g. Jgl 1 20'\ 

8 . On the Urim and Thummim see Ex 28 s0 . 

Jehovah is addressed in this v„ and Levi is 
meant by thy holy one. Three privileges of 
the priestly tribe are referred to in this bless- 
ing, viz. the use of the Urim and Thummim, 
the teaching of the Law, and the presentation 
of incense and sacrifice (v. 10 : see on Xu 18, 
35 is, 9-15). Whom thou didst prove, etc.] At 
Massah and Mcribah the people certainly 
proved and strove with Jehovah. But unless 
there is a change of person here, and again in 
v. 10 . it would appear that the person addressed 
is still Jehovah, who is represented as having 
proved and contended with Levi there, in the 
persons of Moses and Aaron. See Nu20 12 
and Dt 8 -. 9 . This v. refers to the separation 

of the tribe of Levi to their sacred duties. 
They have no lot or inheritance among their 
brethren. There may be a particular refer- 
ence to the exceptional zeal of Levi mentioned 
in Ex32 a6 - 20 ; cp, for the thought MtlO 8 * 


Lk 9 59-02. xi. Them that rise against him] 
such as Korah: see Nulfi. 

12. The beloved of the LORD] is Benjamin, 
and the subject of the second and third clauses 
is Jehovah, as in AY. The v. refers to the 
fact that Zion, the dwelling-place of Jehovah, 
was in the land of Benjamin. Jerusalem was 
on the border line between Benjamin and 
Judah, so that Jewish writers speak of the 
Temple being in Benjamin while its courts 
were in Judah. Hence, Jehovah is hero said 
to dwell between Benjamin’s shoulders, i.c. 
mountain slopes. 

13. The fertility of the land of Joseph is 
also emphasised in the earlier blessing of 
Jacob: see Gn49 22 ' 20 . The precious things 
of heaven is the rain, and the deep that couch- 
eth beneath is the springs of water. The 
words for the dew should perhaps he read 
1 from above.’ 14 . Things put forth by the 
moon] RV ‘ things of the growth of the 
moons,’ i.e. probably of the months, things 
put forth month by month, according to their 
season. 16. Good will of him that dwelt in 
the bush] Jehovah revealed Himself in the 
bush as the Deliverer of Israel : see E\:!-V 1 -\ 
The hitter part of the v. is identical with that 
of Gn49 2C . 17 . Read, ‘His firstling bullock, 
majesty is his, and his horns are the horns of 
the wild ox.’ Ephraim is meant, and is com- 
pared to a wild ox : sec on Xu23 22 . 

18 . Thy going out] The reference is to the 
commercial intercourse between Zebultm and 
foreign nations. The phrase is almost equiva- 
lent to ‘ exports.’ Zcbulun seems to have had 
an outlet to the Mediterranean Sea ; cp. the 
next v. and also Gn49 13 Isa It 1 . Xazareth was 
in the land of Zebulun. In thy tents] Issacbar 
was an inland tribe. It possessed the Plain 
of Jezreel, or Esdraelon, a district of extra- 
ordinary fertility and the granary of Palestine. 
Issacbar is accordingly represented as rejoicing 
in its tents, i.e. pursuing a peaceful agricultural 
life (Gn49 14 " 15 ). 

19. The people] RV ‘peoples,’ their heathen 
neighbours who trade with them, particularly 
the Phoenicians. These they are here said to 
call unto the mountain where they oiler 
sacrifices of righteousness, i.e. sacrifices that 
are oJIered rightly. It would appear that in 
the land of Zebulun and Issacbar there w ere 
certain mountain sanctuaries where sacrilirial 
feasts were held to which these tribes Hire 
wont to invite their neighbours, and that 
these gatherings were a source of commercial 
advantage to them. The abundance of the 
seas refers to the maritime commerce men- 
tioned above, and the treasures hid in the sand 
have been supposed to refer to the manufacture 
of glass for which the sands at the mouth of 
the liver Belus, which flows into the Bay of 
Acre, were famous. The Roman historian 
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Pliny says indeed that it was here that glass 
was first invented or discovered by some 
sailors who lit a fire upon the sand and 
accidentally produced glass. 

20 . He that enlargeth Gad] i.c. Jehovah 
who has given him the wide territory E. of 
the Jordan : see Nu32. The Gadites are com- 
pared to a lion, as in lChl2 8 . With the 
crown] RV ‘ yea the crown.’ 2 i. The first 
part] Gad chose the part E. of the Jordan 
which was first conquered and also the first to 
be allotted : see Nu32. The next clause 
should read, 1 for there was a ruler's (or com- 
mander’s) portion reserved.’ Gad obtained a 
portion suitable for such a warlike tribe. It 
was a 1 commander’s share,’ or what might be 
called a ‘ lion’s share ’ : see v. 20. He came 
with the heads of the people, etc.] The Gadites, 
trne to their promise, crossed the Jordan with 
the other tribes and assisted them in the con- 
quest of the land : see on Nu32 la " 28 . 

22 . RY 1 Dan is a lion’s whelp that leapeth 
forth from Bashan.’ This depicts the stealth 
and violence of the Danites in war or in 
marauding expeditions : see e.g. their capture 
of Laish, Jgl 8 . The forest and ravines of 
Bashan were the haunts of wild beasts: see on 
Bashan, Nu21 M' 35 . 

23 . Naphtali touched the Sea of Galilee on 
the E. and included some of the richest land 
and most beautiful scenery in Palestine. The 
Plain of Gennesaret was specially luxuriant. 
Josephus calls it the 'ambition of nature.' 
The west should be the 'sea,' i.e. the Sea of 
Gennesaret or Galilee, not the Mediterranean 
in the W. 

24 . The first clause should probably read, 
1 Blessed above sons be Asher.’ Northern 
Galilee has always been distinguished for the 
cultivation of the olive. Jewish writers say, 
'In Asher oil flows like a river’ : cp. Gnl'J 20 . 
In ancient times this district was one of the 
main sources of the supply of olive oil (cp. 
2 Ch 2 10 ), and even now great quantities are 
exported to Constantinople and elsewhere. 
The expression dip his foot in oil refers to 
the ancient custom of treading the olives to 
obtain the oil. Cp. Midi 13 . Stone presses, 
however, were also used for this purpose. 
Remains of them are still to bo seen in the 
neighbourhood of Tyre. 25 . Thy shoes] 
rather, ‘thy bars' or bolts, referring to the 
impregnable fortresses guarding the mountain 
passes of Galilee. Asher, lying in the N., 
was the gate of Canaan. Thy strength] A 
word of very doubtful signification, not found 
elsewhere. It means, perhaps, 1 rest ’ or 
1 security,’ and the clause will then imply that 
Asher's security will never be distur bed. 

26 . On Jeshurun, see v. 5. In thy help] 
rather, 1 for thy help.’ The clouds are said 
to be the chariot of God : see PsG 8 s3 > 34 104 3 


Nah 1 3 . 27 . Refuge] RY 1 dwelling-place ’ : 
cp. Ps 90 L J ehovah protects Israel both above 
and beneath. 

28 . RY ‘Israel dwelletli in safety, the 
fountain of Jacob alone, in a land of corn and 
wine ; yea, his heavens drop down dew.’ Israel 
separated from ail other nations (see on 
Nu23 9 ) dwells securely in a rich land. For 
the expression fountain of Jacob, see Ps 68 2a 
Isa 48 ! . 29 . Thine enemies shall be found 
liars unto thee] RV ‘ shall submit themselves 
unto thee.’ The idea is that of conquered 
nations cringing before their victors and 
protesting (perhaps feigning) submission. 

CHAPTER 34 
The Death op Moses 

In obedience to the divine command (32 48-52) 
Moses ascends to the top of Mt. Nebo, whence 
he views the Land of Promise. Thereafter 
ho dies and God buries him. No man knowB 
of his sepulchre. 

1 - 4 . Dan is used to indicate the extreme 
N„ as in the phrase 1 from Dan to Beersheba,’ 
though it was not till the time of the Judges 
that the Danites settled in that district : see 
jg 18 ->8, 23 . The utmost sea (lit. ‘hinder, i.e. 
western, sea’: see on ll 24 ) is the Mediter- 
ranean. The south is the Negeb : see on 
Nu 13 17 . Zoar lay at the SE. end of the Dead 
Sea. There is no need to suppose that there 
was anything miraculous in this vision of the 
whole land. From the mountains of Moab 
travellers tell us that they can see the entire 
valley of the Jordan with Mt. Hermon at the 
extreme N. Lebanon and Carmel are visible, 
and the Mediterranean, 50 m. distant, can 
be seen like a silver streak in the glittering 
sunshine. Such extensive views are favoured 
by the exceptional clearness of the atmosphere 
in Palestine : see on 27 11-13 . 

5 . It is implied here that Moses was alone. 
But Josephus says that he was accompanied 
to the top of the hill by ‘the senate, and 
Eleazar. and Joshua.’ After viewing the land 
Moses dismissed the senate, and 1 as he was 
about to embrace Eleazar and Joshua was still 
discoursing with them a cloud stood over him 
on a sudden and he disappeared in a certain 
valley.’ With this compare the departure of 
Elijah. 2K2 11 . Jewish writers take literally 
the words at the end of this v., according to 
the word of the LORD, and say that God 
‘ kissed him and he slept.’ 

6 . He buried him] i.e. God buried him. 
This probably means no more than what is 
expressed in the second half of the v. that his 
sepulchre was never known. God alone knew 
where His servant was buried. Fuller quaintly 
Bays that God not only buried Moses, but 
buried his sepulchre also lest it should become 
a shrine of idol-worship to future generations. 
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Later Jewish legend says that Michael, who 
was supposed to be the angel who conducted 
pious souls to Paradise, came into conliict with 
Satan as to the disposal of the body of Moses. 
Whether Satan was regarded as trying to pre- 
vent the body of Moses being honoured, or as 
seeking to seduce the people into paying too 
much honour to it, is uncertain. The legend 
is referred to in the Epistle of Jude, v. 9, and 
the quotation there is made from a Jewish 
history called 1 The Assumption of Moses.’ 
A great many legends about Moses are cir- 
culated among the Mohammedans. The words 
unto this day indicate that the writer of this 
account of the death of Moses lived long after 
its occurrence. 

7 . An hundred and twenty years old] see 

on Ex 2 21. 

8 . The usual period of mourning seems to 
have been thirty days: see Nu20 20 Gn50 8 , 
and cp. 2113. Of these the first seven were 
more stringently observed : see Gn5Qi°. In 


addition to the natural manifestations ot 
grief, mourning in the East was, and still is. 
accompanied with a great deal of ceremony : 
see e.g. .Terb 1 "' 18 Hi 6-8 Ezk21i c >it MtU**. 
The mourning for Moses was doubtless very 
genuine. Like many another great person, 
he was bettor appreciated after his death thar 
during his lifetime. In his life he was much 
tried by the murmuring, disobedience, ami 
jealousy of those for whom he lived, lmt these 
same people made great lamentation for him 
when he was dead. 

9 . ■ God buries the workman but curries on 
the work.’ See on Nu 27 1 8- - 3 . 

10 - 12 . BY 1 There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Tsrael like nnto Moses’ : cp. Nul 2 ’’\ 
The words point to a time considerably later 
than the death of Moses (cp. v. G, ‘ nnto this 
day’), when his real greatness could be appie- 
eiated and his superiority to all the great 
prophets and leaders who succeeded him could 
be rightly estimated 
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1. The Book. In this book we have the 
record of the Conquest of Canaan by the 
people of Israel and of their settlement in 
the land. The value of the book consists 
chiefly in (1) its description of a critical period 
in the history of the Hebrews. The war not 
only gavo them a dwelling-place among 
the peoples of the earth, but carried a step 
further the consolidation of the tribes into a 
nation. The elements of unity were already 
theirs, the chief of them being their common 
acknowledgment of Jehovah as their God. 
Their brotherhood in blood was consecrated and 
maintained by their brotherhood in religion. 
The discipline of the wanderings in the wil- 
derness, the perils encountered in the success- 
ful attempts to obtain a lodgment in the land, 
and the hardships of the war endured by the 
Israelites side by side, served to strengthen 
the bond of union and to develop the sense of 
nationality. As is always the case vi ith strong 
men, their noble qualities were brought out in 
the presence of difficulties. (2) The book is 
also valuable for its revelation of the Hand of 
God in the movements of men. He did not 
give them the laud He had promised them 
without causing them to fight for it. But the 
gift is recognised in this book as none the loss 
His. He sanctions their advance. He directs 
their movements. He makes them victorious. 
He allows them to be defeated. He makes them 
conquerors in the end. The book enables us 
to see a little into the way in which God works 
out His purposes in human affairs. 

2. The life and character of Joshua. Son 
of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, he boro 
originally the name of Hoshoa (NulHVfi 
DtSa. 44 ), which was changed by Moses to the 
more significant form Jehoshua ( l Jehovah (is) 
salvation ’). His intimate relation to Moses — 
like that of Elisha to Elijah — afforded an 
unique education for the future leader of 
Israel, who had been divinely designated 
(Dtl 3 b 88) as successor to the great Law- 
giver, and was solemnly consecrated by him 
to that office by the laying-on of hands (Nu 
27 ia-23 ) C p_ Dt31 14 ' 23 ). The echo of Moses’ 
charge, 1 Be strong and of a good courage ' 
(DtSll 28 ), is still ringing in his ears as he takes 
up his work in the plains of Jordan; the 
‘ grace ’ of that 1 laying-on of hands,’ showing 
itself (Dt34 9 ) in a spirit of wisdom and a 
bearing that won the unquestioning obedience 


of the wayward host (Joshl 16 - 18 NU27 20 ), is 
upon him from first to last. His authority is 
strengthened (Josh 3 7 4 U ) by the miracle of 
Jordan, his courage renewed by the vision of 
the Heavenly Captain (5 13 ‘ 15 ). Even his tem- 
porary dismay at the rout before Ai is token 
of his absolute reliance on divine aid, and of 
his knowledge of the fortunes and tendencies 
of war (see on 7 6 ). The swiftness with which 
he dealB his successive blows upon southern 
(c. 10) and northern (c. 11) confederacy be- 
speaks an alert and intrepid general; the 
impartiality with -which he conducts the as- 
signment of the tribal territories exhibits him 
as an ideal judge and ruler; and finally the 
tender severity of his admonition to Achan 
(7i9f.) gives us a glimpse of the true priestly 
heart beating beneath the warrior’s mail. In 
liis unswerving faith and obedience to the 
call, in the incorruptible righteousness of his 
administration, in the gentle severity of his 
rebuke, as well as in his life’s work, Jesus 
(Heb4 s ) the son of Nun is a veritable type 
of Jesus the Son of God. 

3. The Conquest of Canaan. The book 
of Joshua opens with the crossing of the Jor- 
dan by I he forces of Israel and the establish- 
ment of a great headquarters’ camp at Gilgal. 
By invading Western Palestine by the ford 
near Jericho instead of advancing round the 
S. of the Dead Sea, Joshua was able to 
drive a wedge between the Canaanites on the 
N. and those in the S. of the country, and 
thus to prevent a union of all the tribes 
against him. The first attack was made upon 
Jericho. This was the key to Western Pales- 
tine, for it was on the way to all the passes of 
importance into the interior. Jericho taken, 
Ai, another town on the principal road to the 
W., soon followed. The Gibeonites by a 
trick secured an alliance with the conqueror, 
who marched to attack the kings of the S. 
and defeated them in a pitched battle at Beth- 
horon, afterwards overrunning their country 
and destroying their towns. Thereafter the 
victorious leader turned his attention to the 
kings of the N. and defeated them in a 
great battle near the waters of Merom. 
After that, according to the chronicler, ‘the 
land rested from war.’ 

The conquest thus outlined was, however, 
far from complete. The enemy may have 
been routed but was not destroyed. The 
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towns may have been overthrown, but many 
of them were probably soon re-fortilied. And 
the complete subjugation of the enemy was 
accomplished slowly and with difficulty, not 
by a general campaign, but by individual 
tribes fighting for themselves and gradually 
extending their borders. Wc have illustra- 
tions of this in such accounts as tliat of 
Caleb driving out the sons of Anak from 
Hebron (15 1 *). and that of the children of 
Joseph contending with difficulty against 
the Perizzites and the Rephaim (17 w- 14 *). 
The country was difficult for warfare, being 
mountainous, and favoured the defenders. 
The Israelites having no chariots could not 
meet their enemies in the plains (17 lti ), and 
the valleys thus remained long in possession 
of the C'anaanites. And in many cases the 
advance was slow and the success uncertain: 
see e.g. 17 ' 3 , and cp. Jgl. 

The inhabitants of Canaan at the time of 
the invasion, generally described as Canaanites. 
were divided into a number of petty kingdoms, 
and had no bond of union save hatred of the 
invaders. Amongst their divisions were the 
Amorites. Jebusites. Hi\ites. and suchlike; 
also there seem to have been here and there 
in the land surviving elements of an aboriginal 
people represented by the Rephaim and the 
sons of Anak. Their moral and religious 
condition is indicated by such passages as Dt 
9 5 and Lv 18. It was so vicious and depraved 
as to render dangerous, if not indeed impossi- 
ble, any association with them on the part of 
the Israelites. Uncompromising opposition to 
them was the only practical attitude for a people 
led by Jehovah, and holding His law. Hence 
arose the moral necessity for that order for 
their extermination, which has sometimes been 
a stumbling-block to the religious mind. The 
attempt to carry out that order had an effect 
for good upon the Israelites, in so far as it 
engaged them in a work of moral and spiritual 
sanitation : the failure to carry it out com- 
pletely left open to them a source of weakness 
and danger, from which sprang many of their 
subsequent corruptions and defections from 
the pure worship of Jehovah. 

The Canaanites were an agricultural people, 
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somewhat more advanced than the Israelites 
in the arts of civilisation. The conquest of 
them, accordingly, meant for Israel a certain 
material progress, and an entry into conditions 
which constituted in many ways an ideal nurs- 
ery of religion. They passed from a nomadic 
and pastoral state to the more complex stage 
of a settled, agricultural condition, with pos- 
sibilities of village and city life. The di\ i.sion 
of the conquered territory and the settlement 
of the Israelite tribes upon it occupy chs. 

21 of the book of Joshua, which have conse- 
quently been called the ‘ Domesday Book of 
the Old Testament.’ 

4. Authorship. The title of the book is no 
indication of authorship, but like Judges and 
Samuel has reference to the principal figure in 
the history. The hero of the book is un- 
doubtedly Joshua, with whose deeds it is 
largely occupied. Joshua is said to lime 
written a record of the covenant with God, 
which the people made shortly before his 
death (24- ,(i ), in 1 the Book of the Law of God' ; 
and some of the chroniclers of a later date 
may ha\o borrowed from his own words seine 
of the passages which have come down to us. 
This, however, is mere speculation. AVh.it is 
agreed by scholars is that tlio book is a com- 
pilation. similar to the Pentateuch, of which it 
is the continuation. Indeed, • The fite books 
of Moses’ so-called and the book of Joshua 
form a whole usually termed the Hexit touch. 
In its present form tho book belongs to the 
same date as the Pentateuch, and the same 
older sources — the Primitive, tho Priest It, 
and the Deuteronomic— are its basis. These 
sources contain traditions which were doubt less 
handed down either orally or in writing from 
the days in which the great deeds recorded 
were done, and in one case, at any rate, they 
give a quotation from the book of Jaslier. a 
collection of songs of very early date (K) 1211 ): 
and wo need have little hesitation in accepting 
the outline of the history given in the hook 
as substantially historical. 

Analysis. The book falls naturally into 
three parts : chs. 1-12, The Conquest ; chs. 
13-21, The Division of the Land ; chs. 22-21, 
Closing Scenes. 


PART 1 

Tiib Conquest (Chs. 1-12) 


CHAPTER 1 

Joshua iiy Divine Commission Succeeds 
Moses 

Chs. 1 1-5 13 record the preparations for the 
Holy AA 7 ar. 

I. Now (better, ‘and’) after the death of 
Moses . . it came to pass] These words clearly 
mark the book which follows as a sequel to 


Deuteronomy. The book of Judges begins 
witli a precisely similar phrase. 

The LORD spake unto Joshua] This formula 
'the Lord spake,’ which so constantly reeuis 
in the first books of the Bible, corresponds to 
the more direct formula of the prophets, 1 Thus 
saith the Lord.’ It is a characteristic feature 
of the OT., distinguishing the literature of 
the Hebrews from that of other nations of 
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antiquity, and marking their claim to express 
in a very special way the will of Almighty God. 
It is, in fact, one of the most obvious indica- 
tions of that which we call 1 inspiration.’ Wo 
may not of course be able, in a given instance, 
to define the exact mode in which the divine 
will was communicated. Was it by the Urim 
and Thummim, or in a dream? Or was it 
rather an inner conviction borne in upon the 
soul, voiceless but clear and definite, such as is 
no uncommon experience with those who are 
in the habit of communing with God ? But the 
importance of the phrase lies less in any hint 
of the manner of the revelation than in its tes- 
timony to the fact of it. However it came, 
the thought was recognised as an utterance 
of God. Minister] Joshua had been Moses’ 
attendant and right-hand man — his ‘chief of 
staff.’ 

4. Boundaries S. and SE., 1 the wilderness ’ ; 
N., Lebanon ; NE., the Euphrates ; W., the 
Mediterranean or 1 Great Sea.’ These, the 
providential (Gnl5 18 Ex‘23 31 ), and in some 
sense natural, boundaries of the territory of 
Israel, were only attained for a brief period 
during the reigns of David and Solomon. All 
the land of the Hittites] see on GnlO 13 . 

8. This book of the law] This obviously 
refers to the ‘law’ described in Dt31 0 as 
written by Moses and delivered to the Levites 
and elders. That it embraces a considerable 
nuclous of the Pontateuclial legislation (in- 
cluding, of course, the bulk of Ex 20-2:1) few 
critics would deny. 

11. Prepare you victuals] Joshua has the 
general’s eye for the commissariat. 

12*. See Nu.32 20 - 32 for Moses’ injunction to 
the two and a half tribes, and their promise 
to obey. 

14, 15. On this side Jordan] I11 both places 
RY rightly translates ‘ beyond Jordan,’ i.c. 
on the E. side of Jordan. A little point, 
but important as showing that the writer (or 
editor) of this passage was one who resided 
W. of Jordan. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Two SriES at Jericho 

Joshua himself had becu one of twelve 
sent by Moses on a similar errand, some 
thirty-eight years before (Nu 13). The in- 
cident, natural in itself, acquires a special 
interest as bringing before u.s for the first 
time Rahab, the grout-great-grandmother of 
David, and so human ancestress of our Saviour 
(Mtl 8-8 , cp. Ruth4 13 '-'-). It affords incident- 
ally a signal instance among Gentiles of belief 
in the power of the true God (2 11 '•), which is 
rewarded (G 26 ), like the similar attitude of 
Ruth the Moabitess (Ruth 1 1(i ), with incorpor- 
ation into Israel and into the direct line of 
Israel's Hope. 


1. Shittim] i.c. ‘ Acacias.’ The district re- 
ferred to is the part of the Jordan basin 
opposite Jericho, where acacias still are 
found. An harlot’s] ‘We know nothing of 
her after-conduct, but we may well believe 
that the faith which an apostlo could praise 
(Hob 11 31 Jas2 23 ) was accompanied by a true 
conversion ’ (HDB. art. ‘ Rahab ’). See on v. 
10 and 6 23 . 

6. She had brought them, etc.] Then, as 
now, the fiat roofs of Eastern houses were 
used for such purposes as drying flax st alks . 
The flax would be ripe (cp. Ex9 31 > 32 ) shortly 
before wheat harvest. 

7. The fords] Clearly, therefore, there 
were fords in the neighbourhood of Jericho. 
The account of the miraculous crossing in 
chs. 3, 4 cannot be based on ignorance of that 
fact. At the present time fords are said to 
be comparatively rare in the southern reaches 
of Jordan. 

9. Your terror is fallen upon us] Cp. 
Ex 1 5 14 - ] °. Compare 5 1 for a similar panic 
produced by the crossing of Jordan. 

io f . Rahab had followed the career of 
Israel with fascinated interest. She is repre- 
sented as knowing and using the covenant 
name of ‘Jehovah’ and as recognising His 
universal sovereignty. Her whole attitude 
is in striking contrast to that of her fellow- 
countrymen. 

16. The mountain] the limestone ridges 
full of caves, NW. of Jericho. 

24. Do faint] RY here (and in 2® and 
Ex 15 13 ) ‘ do mult away.’ 

CHAPTER 3 
The Passage ok Jordan 

This is the initial miracle of Joshua’s leader- 
ship. Its moral effect upon the Israelite host 
is suggested in 3 7 and 4 14 ; that wrought upon 
the Canaanites in 5 1 (which properly belongs 
to this section of the book). 3. The ark of the 
covenant of the LORD your God] see Ex 25 10-22 
and 37 1 '°. It was the authoritative symbol 
of the Divine Presence (cp. Ex 23 20 f -), and 
as such led the van in the desert marches 
(NulO 33-30 ). The priests the Levites] cp. 
Di 18 1 . Not that all the Levites were origin- 
ally priests, as some have interpreted that 
passage : see e.g. Nu3 310 for the relation of 
the Levites in general to the 1 sons of Aaron.’ 

4. Two thousand cubits] 3.000 ft. ; the 
ancient Hebrew cubit = 18 in. 

15. Jordan overfloweth all his banks] The 
rank jungle, which fills the bed (150 ft. deep) 
that Jordan has hollowed out at the bottom 
of the rift, down which it flows, marks the 
extent of the April floods. The space is 
from 200 yards to 1 m. broad, and is what 
Jeremiah calls (12 5 49 19 50 44 ) the ‘Pride’ or 
‘ Swelling ’ of Jordan. In Ecclus 24 20 we find 
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a proverbial phrase, ‘full ns . . Jordan in the 
time of harvest ’ (RY). 

1 6 . We should probably render 1 a great way 
off, at the city Adam, which is beside Zaretan.' 
The incident of the stoppage of Jordan's 
waters is not without parallel in history, if we 
may trust the Arabic historian Xowairi (see 
Sayce, • Early Hist of Hebr.,’ p. 249). Accord- 
ing to his account the water was dammed up 
by a landslip from midnight on Dec. 8 , 1207, 

• till the 4th hour of the day.’ The narrative 
is very artless, and whether it be true or 
simply an echo of the book of Joshua, enables 
us to conceive how the miracle of the crossing 
may have happened ; for miracle it still re- 
mains, even if wrought out at the will of the 
author of nature by natural means : being a 
clear exhibition of personal providential pur- 
pose in connexion with the great plan of 
Israel’s mission to the world. The position of 
Adam has been identified with Tel Damieh 
(a place mentioned, curiously, in Xowairi’s 
narrative), near the mouth of the Jabbok. 
Zaretan may probably be the 1 Zartlian ’ of 
1K7 4B . 

CHAPTER 4 

Tiie Double Memorial of the Passage 
of Jordan 

The main subject of the c. is the memorial 
cairn set up at Gilgal, which is described in 
two sections, 4 4 -8 and 4 2 °- 24 , separated by the 
record in a single v. (4°) of another cairn set 
up in the midst of Jordan, and by a long 
parenthesis (4 io-mj describing in an expanded 
form the crossing already narrated in 3 14 * 17 . 
The repetitions are most satisfactorily explained 
on the hypothesis that the narrator has in- 
corporated extracts from more ancient sources 
in his narrative. 

5 . Pass over before the ark] Apparently the 
twelve, who with the rest of the host have 
already crossed to the W. bank, are bidden to 
return to where the priests are still standing 
with the Ark in the midst of Jordan, to set up 
a caim of twelve stones (4 9 ) on the spot in the 
river bed and to take up a stone each in 
addition and return with it to the bank again. 

12 . As Moses spake] see Xu 32 -W. 

19 . The tenth day of the first month] i.e. 
Abib or Xisan (Marcli-April). They would 
reach their camp at Gilgal just in time to 
select the Paschal Lamb (Exl2 3 ) to be slain 
on the fourteenth day : see :> 10 . 

24 . That ye might fear] RY ‘ that they may 
fear.’ 

CHAPTER 5 

Renewal of Circumcision and Celebra- 
tion of the Passover 

The two incidents recorded in 5 2 - 12 — Cir- 
cumcision and the Passover — represent the 


final stage in the preparation of the people for 
the Holy War. The Circumcision was 11 
necessary preliminary (Exl2 44 . 4S ) to the Pass 
over Feast, besides marking for the new 
generation a reversal of the sentence nl 
‘ excommunication ’ virtually pronounced in 
Xu 1433 , 3-1 ■ and the Passover — the first re- 
corded celebration since the first anniiursari 
of its institution (Nu9 6 ) — was signalised also 
by the cessation of the extraordinary 1 sacra- 
ment ' of Manna. Thus the period of the 
Wanderings is definitely brought to a close. 

1 . Amorites] represent, roughly speaking, 
the inhabitants of the highland districts. 
Canaanites] = ‘ lowlanders,’ in the special- 
ised sense, the dwellers on the maritime plain. 
Until we were passed over] RM ‘until they 
were passed over.’ It was always thus read 
by the Jaws. 

2 - 9 . Renewal of the Rite of Circumcision. 
This was necessary, because all those \\ bo had 
come out of Egypt already circumcised (except, 
of course, Joshua and Caleb) had died in the 
wilderness ; while the new generation of males 
had not been circumcised by the way (fi"). 
This omission of the rite was of course not 
necessitated by the journeyings, which were 
certainly not continuous. It was more prob- 
ably a deliberate disciplinary regulation, as a 
sign of the broken covenant : see prefatory 
remarks. 

2 . Sharp knives] RY ‘knives of flint.’ LXX 
curiously relates (in an addition to 24 3I1 ) that 
these knives were buried with Joshua in his 
tomb. Flint knives were used for religious 
purposes by the Egyptians. 

9 . The reproach of Egypt] This may mean 
that the Egyptians, laying great stress on cir- 
cumcision themselves, regarded the fact of 
uncircumcision as a reproach. Gilgal] mg. 
‘ Rolling.' This etymology, like that of ‘ Babel ' 
in Gnll 9 , is now generally recognised a> un- 
scientific. It is rather a play on words t him a 
derivation. Yet though the word ‘ (iilir.il ‘ 
probably signified originally a sacred • cm 1c ’ 
of stones — analogous to the druidic < in'lu 
found in Britain — it certainly meant, to the 
Hebrews, the rolling away of reproach. 

10 . Kept the passover on the fourteenth day] 
of Nisan, as ordained in Exl2 B . They had 
probably selected the lambs four days before 
immediately on their arrival at the camp (sec 
on 4 19 ) ; and had rested quietly for three lull 
days after the circumcision. This is the thud 
recorded Passover; the second (Xu 9 ’ J ) being 
the first anniversary of the institution. Tlieie 
are only three subsequent observances of the 
Passover recorded in the OT., viz. Josiah’s (2 K 
2321 - 23 ), Hezekiah’s (2Ch30), and that of the 
returned exiles (Ezr 6 19f -), and all of these arc 
after the discovery of the Book of the Law b\ 
Hilkiah in 621 b.c. But a notice in 2 C'hb ,J 
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ascribes to Solomon similar observances, and 
critics admit (cp. HDB. art. ‘Passover’) that 
unrecorded observances may have gone on all 
along. 

11. On the morrow] The feast of Mazzoth, 
or Unleavened Bread, was a distinct festival 
(cp. Lv2.3 6 > 8 ) of seven days’ duration, follow- 
ing on the one-day feast of the Passover. The 
two came naturally, in the course of centuries, 
to be regarded as a single festival, to which 
cither title could be applied (cp. e.g. Lk22 '). 

12. The manna ceased] see prefatory note. 

13-15. Vision of the Heavenly Captain. 

13. A man] clearly, as elsewhere in Holy 
Scripture (cp. e.g. Gn 18 2 32 24 Dan 9 21 Zech 1 8 
Acl 10 ), an angelic being, to be identified with 
the promised guide of Ex23 20 " 23 (cp. Ex33 2 ). 
Of this angel the Lokd says (Ex23 21 ): ‘My 
name is in him ’ ; and in Isa (S3 9 lie is called 
‘ the angel of his presence ’ (see on Ex3 2 ). 

CHAPTER C 

The Capture op Jericho 

This chapter describes the first and perhaps 
most decisive action in the war. The impres- 
sion it produced (6 27 ) no doubt did much to 
decide the fortunes of subsequent campaigns. 
The strange method adopted, by divine injunc- 
tion, for the reduction of the city, with its 
jubilee trumpets and its elaborate symbolic use 
of the number seven, was clearly intended to 
leave no doubt that the enterprise from first 
to last was in higher hands than Joshua's. 
Various attempts have been made to explain 
the fall of Jericho by natural causes. For 
instance, it has been suggested that the de- 
monstration of the army in force round the 
city was intended to distract the attention of 
the enemy from the sapping and mining opera- 
tions which were being pushed forward, and 
which culminated in its fall on the seventh 
day. Again, an earthquake has been suggested ; 
but if Buch took place, it was providentially 
timed, and was capable of prediction by Joshua. 
The narrator regards the event as entirely mi- 
raculous, a direct intervention of Jehovah on 
behalf of His people. Such also was the tra- 
dition in Israel, and it is accepted by the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1 1 3U ) : ‘ by faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down.’ 

3. Ye shall compass] The injunction was cal- 
culated to produce derision among the enemy, 
and so would be a discipline of humiliation 
for the Israelites. It would also pul the Oa- 
naanites off their guard and hand them over 
an easy prey at the critical moment. 

4. Rams’ horns] rather, 1 trumpets of jubilee ’ 
or ‘loud trumpets.' It is the same word ijobel 
used in Lv25 9 . Seven is a sacred number 
among the Semites, and in the Bible signifies 
‘perfection.' The symbolism is very emphatic 
here. 


9. Rereward] RV ‘ rearward ’= rearguard. 
Going on, and blowing] blowing continually. 

17. Accursed] Heb. Kherem = ‘ devoted,’ i.e. 
irredeemably devoted (Lv 27 2a > 20 ) to the Lord. 
LXX has ‘ anathema,’ the word which St. Paul 
uses in Ro9 s and elsewhere. It appears to 
denote a form of consecration, but that in- 
variably with a view to destruction. In 
Lv 27 21 i 28 > 29 devoted things are excluded from 
redemption. In v. 21 the word is translated 
in AY ‘ utterly destroyed.’ 

20. The wall fell down flat] see note at 
beginning of chapter. This was not the first 
of Israel’s sieges. They had already taken 
the cities of the Amorites, including Heshbon, 
which was strongly fortified (Nu21). 

23. And left them] lit. ‘ and caused them to 
rest.’ 

25. She dwelleth in Israel even unto this 
day] Unless Rahab’s descendants are m »nt, 
this must be the touch of a contemporary 
chronicler (cp. 5 1 and 6 26 ). On Rahab and 
her incorporation into Israel, see note at begin- 
ning of c. 2. Apparently she had long been 
prepared (see on 2 10 ) to adopt Israel's religion, 
and thus the greatest obstacle was removed. 
Yet her case, like that of Christ’s other foreign 
ancestress Ruth, remains exceptional, and pre- 
figures, as it were, the world-wide extent of 
the Messiah’s kinship with man. 

26. This ‘inspired curse’ of Joshua was 
fulfilled, after the lapse of some six centuries, 
in the reign of Ahab (1K16 34 ). Hiel the 
Bethelite incurred it, being the first, appar- 
ently, to attempt a complete rebuilding and 
fortification of the accursed city, although 
informal settlements seem to have been there 
from the first. It is mentioned, e.g. in 
Josh 18 21 , as one of ten ‘cities’ of Benja- 
min, and again in the time of David (2 SIC 6 ). 
Here we have another note of comparatively 
early date. If the writer of this passage had 
known of the fulfilment, he would surely have 
recorded it. 

CHAPTER 7 

Repulse at Ai, due to Achan’s Sin 

The capture of Jericho is followed by an 
attempt upon Ai, a place of strategic im- 
portance, as commanding a main entrance into 
the interior of Canaan westward ; the upper 
entrance into the valley of Aijalon being com- 
manded by Ai and Bethel. This c. has an 
interest of its own, as exhibiting Joshua in a 
new light, as the spiritual guide, drawing out, 
with the mingled sweetness and severity of a 
father (v. 1 9), the sinner’s detailed confession 
(see on v. 20). The incident of Achan’s sin 
and its effects upon the fortunes of Israel is 
an illustration (a) of the penalty of solidarity 
— the inevitable spread of the results of sin 
and pollution from a single member to the 
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whole body ; (b) of the conditional nature of 
God's promises of success. In contrast to the 
many previous assurances, it is announced that 
the presence of God is to be withdrawn abso- 
lutely (v. 12) unless the ‘accursed thing’ be 
removed. Further, at the very beginning of 
the Holy War. Israel is taught — and we through 
Israel — that exceptional temptations do not 
excuse a lowering of the standard of conduct 
on the part of God's soldiers. 

6f. Joshua's extreme despondency is really 
a mark of his soldiery capacity. He was 
general enough to know the immense moral 
effect of even a slight success or reverse at 
the beginning of a war. Moreover, no one 
who bad Joshua's sense of divine mission and 
vocation, as represented e.g. by the message of 
l-’f and the vision of 5 13< -, could fail to inter- 
pret the reverse as implying some mysterious 
cause of divine displeasure. And though 
Joshua is chidden for the faithlessness of his 
despondency (7 10 ). his uneasiness is at the 
same moment (7 11 ) justified and explained. 

20. There is a special interest about this 
confession of Achan's, because its wording is 
practically identical with that of the tradi- 
tional form of confession which seems to have 
been used by those who brought sin and 
trespass offerings. A particular confession is 
enjoined in such passages as Lv5 5 Xu5°> 7 . 
The form was as follows : * I have sinned, I 
have done perversely, I have rebelled, and 
thus ’ (here follows detailed confession) 1 have 
I done, but I return in penitence before Thee, 
and let this victim be my expiation.’ 

21. This verse throws an interesting light 
on the wealth of Jericho, and the extent of 
her commerce. 

25. And all Israel stoned him with stones, 
and burned them with fire] This inclusion of 
Achan’s household in the punishment is one 
of the moral problems of the book. Eders- 
heim (‘Bib. Hist.’ art. ‘Joshua.’ p. 69 note) 
interprets the use of the singular number in 
7 ‘- A as showing that Aclian was the only jifr.vn) 
stoned ; the plural number following (7 2 ’ ,b ) 
referring to his cattle and property only. 
Others emphasise the fact (not brought out 
in the narrative) that his family must have 
been privy to the crime ; or dwell on the 
• entail ’ of divine visitation pronounced in 
the second commandment (Ex 20 '). The last 
view agrees best with the passage as it stands, 
which suggests in a very striking way the 
sufferings people bring upon their children 
by their sins. 

CHAPTER 8 

Tjie Coxquf.st ok Ai. Tin: Covenant 

COXI'IKMEI) UPON MT. ElJAL 

1-29. The Taking of Ai. Edcrsheim ex- 
plains that Joshua detailed a corps of 30.000 


men, of whom 5,000 were placed W. of Ai in 
a wood. The 25,000 pitched N. of Ai, and 
subsequently moved forward into tho valley 
below the city. Then came flic feigned attack 
and retreat eastward, the signal from Joshua, 
and the assault by the ambush from the rem- 
it should be noted, however, that there arc 
two accounts of the ambush, one in vs. IS, ‘.1, 
in which 30,000 are said to has-e been concealed, 
and the other in vs-. 10-12. in which unh 
5.000 are said lo have boeu in hiding. Then 
discrepancies in figures are very common. 

15. By the way of the wilderness] i.e.towaid 
the Jordan s-alley. 17. Or Bethel] omit, .1- 
LXX. 

30-35. The Covenant confirmed upon 31 1 
Ebal. near Shechem. At tho first opportunity 
the law of Jehovah is proclaimed as the law 
of the land. 

31. As Moses .. commanded] me Dill-', 
and, more fully, Dt27. An altar of white 
stones] see Ex20 25 . Burnt offerings] n pre- 
senting entire oblation of tho offerer 10 (Sod : 
wholly consumed on the allar. Peace offerings] 
representing communion with God. God w ti- 
the Host, and the offerer and hi- friends 
feasted with Him at His table. 32. The stones] 
i.e. the stones when plastered: see l)t 27 - >. 
A copy of the law] Obviously not the whole 
Pentateuch, or even the legislative mat ter eon 
tained in it ; but the Law of tho Blessing- 
and Cursings: see Dt27. 

CHAPTERS 9-12 

In chs. 9-11 inclusive we have the account 
of two great campaigns, in which Joshua, suc- 
cessively defeats a confederacy of the pet l i- 
kings of southern Palestine under the king ol 
Jerusalem, and a combination of the northern 
chiefs under Jabin, king of ITassor. 0. 12 
concludes the narrative of the conquest, with 
a summary of the successes of Mo-es on the E. 
and of Joshua on the W. of Jordan. Cutic- 
havo been much exercised by the apparent 
contrast ol' this narrative of the invasion with 
that in Jgl. There we have — in the case of 
Judah and Simeon at least — independent tribal 
action. Here there is no word of anything 
hut a general action of Israel, under Joshua - 
leadership, resulting (11 2S ) in a conquest ot 
the ‘whole land.’ The solution of the dilh- 
culty may perhaps be (a) that these cluptu- 
give us the account of two grand campaign- 
complete and successful in theiuselu-. Ini! 
involving a prolonged guerilla warfare and a 
number of local enterprises, such as tho-i 
mentioned in Judges. Or it may he (b) that 
there is in theso rounded accounts of the 
northern and southern conquests something of 
historical foreshortening; for vve iimsl 10- 
mumber that in 1 1 18 it is described as a ‘ long ' 
war (see on 1 1 lu - 23 ). Or possibly a combination 
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of these two explanations may give the true 
solution. 

CHAPTER f> 

The League witii tiie Gibeonites 

C. 9 forms nn introduction to the narrative 
of the Southern campaign (c. 10). The Gib- 
eonite cities were important enough both 
politically and geographically (see on 9 17 and 
10 2 ) for their defection to frighten the sur- 
rounding kinglets into concerted action against 
Israel. 

i, 2. The petty kings combine against Israel. 

3. Gibeon] 2 m. N. of Jerusalem. For its 
importance see on 10 3 - 10 . 14. Took of their 

victuals] thus accepting their specious story, 
and incidentally committing themselves, accord- 
ing to Eastern rule of hospitality, to at least 
a temporary friendship. Asked not counsel 
by Urim and Thummim] as o.g. we find them 
asking in Jgl 1 . 17. Now their cities were] 
All these four cities have been identified in 
the territory afterwards occupied by Benjamin 
and the N. border of Judah. 20. Lest wrath 
come upon us] Centuries later we are told 
(2 S21) that the Israelites of David’s time felt 
this ‘wrath’ when Saul had broken his an- 
cestral compact with Gibeon. 21. Hewers of 
wood, etc.] This is the description of the 
normal function of resident aliens in D( 29 n . 
From vv. 23, 27 we find that their tasks were 
mainly, though not entirely, concerned with 
the sacrificial worship of the House of God. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Conquest of Southern Canaan 

This c. narrates the successful campaign 
against the five confederate chiefs of the S., 
who are roused by the fall of J ericho and Ai 
and the alliance with Gibeon, and combine 
under the leadership of Adonizedek of Jeru- 
salem to retaliate upon the Gibeonites. Bring- 
ing succour, as in duty bound, to his new allies, 
Joshua encounters the confederate forces in 
Beth-horon. By divine aid ho inflicts on them 
a signal defeat, captures and slays all five 
kings, and follows up his success by a prompt 
reduction of six Amorite strongholds in swift 
succession. A concluding paragraph (10 -4°-i3) 
describes the work of conquest so far, as 
summary and complete. 

1. Adonizedek] The name recalls that of 
his famous predecessor Molchizedok, the con- 
temporary of Abraham : see on Gn 14 l8 . 

2. Because Gibeon was a great city] com- 

manding the chief pass to the western plains 
and but a few miles from Jerusalem : see on 
v. 10. 3, 4. Of the confederate cities three 

were subsequently reduced by J oshua : see on 
vv. 29-38. 

5. Amorites] a general name for the moun- 
tain tribeB. 


6-14. Battle of Gibeon (or Beth-horon) : 
Joshua, summoned by the Gibeonites to their 
aid, defeates the Amorites. 10. The pass of 
Beth-horon leading to the valley of Aijalon 
is of great strategic importance, being the 
main outlet from Gibeon and Jerusalem to- 
wards the coast. 1 Throughout history,’ says 
G. A. Smith, ‘ we see hosts swarming up this 
avenue or swept down it in flight.’ Azekah . . 
Makkedah] between Philistia and the hill- 
country of Judah. 11. Great stones from 
heaven] a hailstorm, in which the hand of 
God is discerned. 

12-14. Then spake Joshua] This celebrated 
passage (as will be seen in RV) consists of (1) 
a prose introduction, v. 12“ ; (2) a poetical 
fragment quoted from the book of Jasher, 
vv. 12 b , 13“ ; and (3) a prose comment on that 
quotation, 13 b 14. 

The four lines from the book of Jasher 
run, literally, as follows : — 

Sun, be thou dumb upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, moon, in valley of Aijalon 1 
And the sun became dumb, and the moon 
stood, 

Till the people were avenged on their foes. 

Taken by themselves these four lines might 
refer to an eclipse, or to a prolongation of the 
darkness of the hailstorm (see v. 11). The 
sun is spoken of as ‘ dumb ’ when not shining, 
as in Dante’s 1 Inferno,’ 1. 60, the sunless shade 
is ‘ dove il sol tace ' (where the sun is speech- 
less). At first sight the comment in vv. 13 b 14 
seems decisive against this interpretation. 
But Edershcim regards these vv. as themselves 
(substantially) quoted from the book of 
Jasher ; in which case they would be poetical 
and figurative, and other writers boldly take 
them as a later gloss, written at a time when 
the figurative language of the poem was mis- 
understood. In favour of this view is the 
fact that there are no certain references to 
this event as miraculous in the other books of 
the OT. ; and it is not till c. 180 B.c. (Ecclus 
46 4 ) that we find the first clear mention of 
the miracle as making ‘ the sun go back ’ ; an 
interpretation which was followed by the 
author of the ‘Psalms of Solomon’ (18 14 ) 
c. 00 b.c., and by Josephus, and has been the 
‘ traditional ’ one till lately. This interpreta- 
tion of the incident, which makes it involve a 
literal ‘staying of the sun,’ i.e. in modem 
language, an arresting of the earth’s rotatory 
motion, has not unnaturally tried the faith of 
many who, while accepting the doctrine of 
God’s omnipotence, feel that such a kind of 
interpretation contradicts what God Himself 
has taught them about the orderly working of 
His universe. Whether we regard the divine 
answer to Joshua’s prayer as given in the 
form of a prolongation of the daylight, in 
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spite of the hailstorm (see Edersheim), or 
(perhaps better) as prolongation of the storm 
darkness, we must not forget that the record 
is poetry and not prose, and the inspired 
language of the passage ancient and oriental, 
not modern, western, and scientific. 

13. The Book of Jasher] Ya*har= l Upright' 
or • Pious.’ The book was presumably a 
collection of national heroic songs. Else- 
where it is quoted by name only in 2S1 1S 
(David's elegy over Saul and Jonathan). 
Possibly we may ascribe to the same source 
other poems, like the Song of Deborah (Jgo), 
which has itself a later prose commentary 
attached to it (Jg 4). 

24. Put their feet upon the necks] The 
monuments of Assyria and Egypt afford 
graphic parallels. 26. Slew them and hanged 
them] The hanging was an additional insult 
wreaked on the corpse : cp. Dt 21 --V- 3 . 

29. Libnah] in the lowlands of Judah : also 
Lachish (v. 31), Gezer(v. 33) and Eglon (v. 34). 

36. Hebron] (El Khalil, 'the friend’ of God) 
Abraham's city in the mountain of Judah, 
and one of the six Levitical cities of refuge 
(2U ")• 38. Debir] also called Kirjatli-Sepher, 

and falling, like Hebrnu, to Caleb. It lay in 
the hill-country of Judah, or in the Negeb 
(Ijjlj-lU). perhaps on the border. 

40-43. On these divisions of the country see 
on c. 15. A summary like this must not be 
pressed too literally, but read in the light of 
other narratives like Jgl. The meaning is 
that Joshua’s work was thorough, as far as it 
went ; that it was carried out in a spirit of 
absolute loyalty to the divine commands 
(cp. DtiO 10 - 1 ") ; and that all its success (v. 42) 
was due to the divine leadership and assist- 
ance. 40. The campaign in southern Pales- 
tine included the hills of Judah, the south, i.c. 
the Negeb, the vale (RY ‘the lowland'), i.c. the 
Shephelah. and the springs (RV ‘ the slopes ') 
between the hill-country and the Shephelah. 

41. Goshen] in the mountain of Judah 
( 15 51 ). 

CHAPTER 11 

Ttie Campaign in the North 

Here there is no trace, as in the former 
case, of miraculous interposition. Joshua's 
generalship, courage, swiftness and loyalty are 
the prominent factors in the achievement. 
Yet it is made clear here (vv. ti-8) as ever, 
that those qualities attained their object 
because they were under the direct guidance 
of the God of Israel. 

1. Jabin] king of Hazor. Hazor] may be 
Tell el-Hurrawiyeh, 2i m, K. of Kedcsh- 
Naphtali . Shimron] ( = Shimron-meron 1 2 20 ) is 
SemtaniehAV. of Nazareth. Achshaph] cl Yasi f, 
the port of Accho. Hazor is again a powerful 
Canaanite centre in the time of Deborah (Jg 4) 


12 . 

and its king bears the same name, or title, 
Jabin (= wise) and may have been of the same 
dynasty. 2, 3. RV ‘ that were on the north, 
in the hill-country, and in the Arabah south of 
Chinneroth, and in the lowland, and in the 
heights of Dor on the west, to the Canaanite 
on the east . .' The * Arabah S. of Chinnc- 
roth ’ means the plain S. of the lake of 
Gennesaret (LkS 1 ). Dor] near Mt. Carmel. 

3. The Canaanite on the east and on the 
west] The name ‘Canaanite’ is mote probably 
geographical than racial. It means ‘ lowlaud- 
ers.’ In the Amarna tablets (14th cent, n.c.jthc 
Land of Canaan means the Phoenician coast ; 
in later Egyptian monuments it includes nil 
TV. Syria. 5. Waters of Merom] Probably 
Lake Huleh, a marshy lake near the sources of 
the Jordan. 6. Thou shalt hough, etc.] To 
‘ hough ’ or ‘ hock ’ = to hamstring a horse. 
This was done, no doubt, during the battle, to 
stop the charge. The chariots were destroyed 
afterwards. 

16-23. General retrospect of Joshua’s cam- 
paigns. ThiB paragraph covers the preceding 
chs. as well as c. 1 1 1_ls . The war. u liich lias 
been presented to us in graphic sketdu s f«l 
lowing one another in swift succession, is said 
to have been a ‘long’ one (v. 18). and the 
natural inference from 1 4 710 (where see note) 
is that it lasted seven years. 

16. The mountain country and Negeb (dry 
southern uplands) and Shephelah (low lulls 
skirting the mountains) first mentioned are 
those of Judah (see on It) 10 ), from which tin 
inference has been drawn that the u liter was 
a native of that tribe, because he dots not 
qualify the terms. Then follows the At, dull 
(deep valley of Jordan), and finally the mount- 
ain of Israel and its Shephelah, i.e. the 
Israelite part of this central range and tin but 
hills (valley) between it and Carmel. The 
stretch of country described reaches from 
Halak in Edomite territory S. of the Dead 
Rea to Baal Gad at the fool of Huriuou, N of 
Lake Huleh. 

22. The Anakims] This hill tribe lud In 
their stature made an alarming impression on 
the original spies (Nut 3 2S ' 33 ; cp. Josh 1 I 1 -) Jt 
was from Gath that Goliath came (1S17 1 ) 
and other giants (2S21 18 " 22 ). 

CHAPTER 12 

A Review oe the Victories or 'Mo-l- 
and Joshua 

This c. concludes the whole section of tin 
book which deals with the conquest of Canaan 
The following chs. narrate the partition of 
the conquered and some unconquered land. 
The original account of these conquests is to 
be found in Nu2J 2] - 35 , and of the assignment t<> 
the 2.] tribes inNu3 2 . A fuller description of 
the territory is given in c.13 1 -33, where see notes. 
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1 - 6 . Moses’ conquests E. of Jordan. King- 
doms of Sikon and Og. 3 . Sea of Chinneroth] 
the OT. name for the Sea of Galiloe. Salt 
sea] the Dead Sea. 

7 - 24 . Joshua’s conquests W. of Jordan — 
thirty-one kings. 7 . The N. and S. limits are 
given as in ll 1 ', only in reverse order. On 
this side Jordan on the west] RV ‘ beyond 
Jordan westward.’ 9 . One] i.e. one king. 

21 . Taanach . . Megiddo] see on Jgo lfl . 

23 . The nations] RY 1 Goiim.’ 24 . Tirzah] 
(probably = Teiasir) NE. of Shechem. It was 
afterwards the capital of the Northern King- 
dom, from the time of Jeroboam (1 K 14 17 ) till 
the 6 th year of Omri, who moved the centre 
of government to Samaria (1 K 16 23 ). 

C HA PTERS 13-21 
The Settlement 

The summaries of c. 12 mark the end of one 
section of the book, and the opening words of 
c. 13 as clearly introduce the beginning of 
another. 

This central portion, embracing elis. 13-21, 
has been called 1 The Domesday Book of the 
Old Testament,’ and is invaluable as a ground- 
work for modern scientific explorers. ‘The 
Book of Joshua ’ (writes Col. Conder) ‘ is the 
great geographical hook of the Old Testament, 
and the study of its geography is important, as 
showing that it was written in Palestine by an 
author who was familiar with the whole land. 
. . A proportion of about three-quarters of 
the towns mentioned in this book are more or 
less certainly known, having either never been 
lost, or having recently been recovered by ex- 
ploration, through the survival of the ancient 
name to our own time, or by other indications 
— as, for instance, in the case of Lackish, where 
other indications are confirmed by the discovery 
of a tablet referring to Zimrida (who is known 
to have been the ruler of Lachish about 1480 
B.C.) which has been dug up in the ruins of 
the city.’ 

It may be noted that in chs. 13-22 the 
Priestly narrative is predominant ; just as the 
Primitive is in chs. 1-12, although some of the 
most interesting incidents, c.g. Caleb’s inherit- 
ance (14 8-15 15 14-1 -), are from the earlier source. 

The section may be thus anah sed : — (a) 
I31-8S Territories of the Eastern Tribes, (b) 
14 1 — 19 61 Territories of the Western Tribes. 

CHAPTER 13 

Territories of tiie Eastern Tkirks 

1-7. These vv. describe the land which, 
though still unconquered, is to be assigned 
to the 9J tribes. It includes the W. and N. 
borders of Palestine. Wellhausen (■ History 
of Israel ’) remarks, 1 The conquest was at first 
but an incomplete one. The plain which 
fringed the coast was hardly touched : so also 


the valley of Jezreel with its girdle of fortified 
cities stretching from Accho to Beth-shean. 
All that was subdued in the strict sense of 
the word was the mountainous land, par- 
ticularly the southern hill-country of Mt. 
Ephraim ; yet even here the Canaanites re- 
tained possession of not a few cities, such as 
Jehus, Shechem, Thebez.’ 

2 . Geshuri] Distinct from the Geshurites 
of v. 13 and 12*. We should perhaps read 
1 the people of Gezer,’ S. of Ephraim. 

3 . Sihor] the Wady el Arish, or Brook of 
Egypt. 4 . Aphek] in Asher. 5 . Giblites] 
Gebal was at the foot of Lebanon, on the 
coast. 

7 , 8 . The LXX has a much more intelligible 
reading — ‘And now divide this land for an 
inheritance to the nine tribes and the half 
tribe of Manasseh, from Jordan to the great 
sea and toward the sunsetting Bhalt thou give 
it : the great sea shall be the border (v. 8 ). 
To the tribes and the half tribe of Manasseh, 
Reuben and Gad, gave Moses on the other 
side of Jordan, toward the sun-rising. . .’ 

8 - 33 . The territory of the two tribes and a 
half, including territory previously taken from 
Moab by Sihon (Nu21 26 ): cp. NU32 1 - 3 . 33 - 42 . 
Reuben had from the Arnon on the S. to 
Heshbon (=Hesban), a little north of the 
Dead Sea. Gad had the eastern side of the 
Jordan valley, from the N. boundary of Reuben 
to the Sea of Galilee (Sea of Chinnereth) and 
the western slopes of Mt. Gilead ; Manasseh 
had the eastern half of Mt. Gilead, all the 
great plateau of Bashan, running up to the 
range of Hermon. 

14 . He gave none inheritance] assigned no 
district as a tribal territory,, gave them only 
scattered cities within the lots of the other 
tribes. The sacrifices of the LORD] (in v. 33, 
simply ‘the Lord’) cp. Nu 18 20 ' 32 . Their 
professional absorption in spiritual things 
made it, however, all the more necessary 
that their material wants should be provided 
for (see 1 Cor9 13 > 14 for an enunciation of this 
principle and its application to the Christian 
ministry). Accordingly we find their promised 
cities duly assigned to the Levites in c. 21 
(cp. Nu3f>). 

15 - 23 . Territory of Reuben : see on vv. 
8-33. 16 , 17 . Plain] RM 1 table-land.’ The 

plateau of Madebah includes the sites of 
Hesban, the ancient capital, Dibon (= Dhiban. 
where the famous 9tli cent. n.c. monument of 
Mesha, known as the ’Moabite Stone,’ was 
discovered in 1868) and other towns of 
Reuben. Dibon (Ifu 32 34 33 w ) was actually 
occupied by Gad. 

22 . The reference to the slaying of Balaam 
comes in strangely here ; but it occurs also in 
Nu31 s in a parallel context. Evidently there 
is here trace of a very ancient document. 
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24 - 28 . Territory of Gad : see on vv. 8-33. 

26 . Ramath-mispeh] possibly the later 
Ramoth Gilead (Raimfln), N. of the Jabbok. 
Debir] not the Debir of 10 3S or If) 7 . The 
Hebrew is Ledebir. which may be the Lo-debar 
of 2S9 4 . 27 . Sea of Chinnereth] i.e. the Sea 
of Galilee. 

29 - 31 . Territory of the half-tribe of 
Manasseh. 33 . See on v. 14. 

CHAPTERS 14-19 

Territories of the Western Trides 

Chs. 14-19 inclusive describe the allotment 
of territories to the Western Tribes. There 
are two assignments. The first, embracing 
Judah and Joseph, is described as taking place 
at Gilgal (14°) under the auspices of Eleazar 
and Joshua and the ‘heads of the fathers’ (14 1 ). 
Judah (15). Ephraim (1G), and Manasseh (17) 
each occupy a single c. The second assign- 
ment, to the seven remaining tribes, takes 
place apparently at a later date (18 3 ). after 
an elaborate survey (18 6 > s - 9 ) of the territory 
available. Its scene is Shiloh, and Joshua 
alone is named as presiding. It is noticeable 
(sec further note on the assignment of the 
territory) that the details of the seven 
territories are much more meagre than those 
of the others, except in the case of Benjamin. 
C. 14 itself is introductory, partly (14 w ) to 
the whole of the 5 chs. following ; partly 
( 140 - 15 ) t 0 the first assignment (chs. 15-17), 
recording Caleb's request for Hebron and its 
favourable reception. This latter section 
\ ( 140 - 15 ) is of special interest in that it affords 

f incidentally one of the few definite chrono- 
1 logical data available for this period (see 
on 14 10 ). 

CHAPTER 14 
The Portion or Caleb 

1 - 5 . Introductory Section. 

1 . Eleazar the priest] The mention of the 
priest in association with the leader, to whom 
he is here given precedence, is one of the 
characteristics of the Priestly narrative. 

4 . The children of Joseph were two tribes, 
etc.] This reckoning, with the subtraction of 
Levi, makes a total of twelve still. Practically, 
however. Simeon became absorbed in Judah, 
and each half-tribe of Manasseh came to count 
as a complete tribe. 

6 - 15 . The inheritance of Caleb : see 15 13 ' 19 . 

6 . Thou knowest the tiling, etc.] The pro- 
mise to Caleb occurs in Xu 14-'. and is re- 
ferred to again in Dt 1 3 ". On Caleb see on 
15 13 . 10 . These forty and five years] The 

notes of time gi\en here and in 14 7 are 
interesting. Caleb was 40 years old at 
Kadesh : 45 years have intervened since then, 
and he is now 85. Allowing 38 years for the 
penal wanderings, we get 7 years as the period 


covered by the war of conquost up to this 
date. 

12 - 15 . Hebron assigned to Caleb : on 
Hebron sco on 10 30 , and on Caleb’s possession 
of it, 15 13t - and note. On the Anakim see on 
1 1 12 . RV ‘ it may be that the Loud will 

be with me and I shall drive them out’: q>. 
5 14 and Jgl 20 . It is a brave man’s word 
(cp. 14 11 ). Caleb welcomes the task the more 
for its peril, and the hard work confronting 
him adds value to the inheritance. 15 . The 
name of Hebron, etc.] LXX ‘Now the name of 
Hebron was formerly the city of Argnb : 
this was the metropolis of the Anakim ' : and 
similarly in 15 13 21 11 for ‘father of Anak’ 
LXX reads 1 metropolis of Anak.’ This may 
be the true sense. 

CHAPTERS 15-19 

The Assignment or the Territory 

It has been noticed that there arc many 
incidental features in this narratho which 
point to a contemporary document. Thus in 
the lot of Judah we have a full description, 
both of the frontier-lines (15 1-1 -), and also of 
the chief cities contained within them ( 1 5 - 1 ->'-) : 
and the same is true of Benjamin (18 1 
But these are the tribes which seem to ha\e 
conquered their territory soonest and most 
completely. Ephraim and Manasseh. on the 
contrary, have only their boundaries mentioned 
without any list of cities (1G). As a matter 
of fact, the children of Joseph seem to have 
had more difficulties with the t'anaaiiiti •> 
( 1 7 x -t i<>, C p. Jgl 37 ) than had Judah and Ben- 
jamin. Again, Simeon (19 1 ' !> ) and Ban (19 l " 1 ') 
have no boundaries mentioned, only cities, 
because they originally' settled in the territory 
of Judah and Benjamin. Finally, the accounts 
of the territory of the remaining tribes. Zulm- 
lun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtali (19 1M "). arc 
defective, as is natural if at the date when 
the document was originally' drawn up, these 
territories were not yet completely conquered : 
cp. Jgl 30 ' 33 . But if the document be strictly 
contemporary, it must be regarded as closing 
with 19 ,tf . 

CHAPTER 15 
The Lot or Judah 

1 - 12 . The boundaries of Judah’s lot. Then 
is a valuable descriptive note on this section and 
on 15 3(w > 3 in Black’s Commentary on ‘Joshua 
in the Smaller Cambridge Bible. 

2 - 4 . The S. Frontier. This coincides, of 

course, with the S. Frontier of the whole land 
as giaen in Xu34 3 ' 5 . 4 . The river of Egypt] 

RV ‘brook of Egypt,’ not the Nile, Inn the 
Wady el Arish : cp. 15 47 . 

5 . The E. Frontier, viz. the Dead Sea. 

5 - 1 1 . The N. Frontier. Cp. the account 
in 18 ls ' au of the S. Frontier of Benjamin 
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This is by far the most complicated of the 
four frontiers, but its line can be fairly well 
traced. It leaves the Jordan some 4 m. N. 
of the Dead Sea, and runs W., then SW. past 
Jerusalem, W. again near Bethlehem, and NW. 
as it descends to the maritime plain. 7 . Debir] 
This cannot be the same as the Debir of 11 21 
1515 , 49 . Perhaps the reading here should be 
‘toward the wilderness.’ The going up to 
(RY ‘the ascent of’) Aduinmim] This was 
the steep pass on the road from Jericho to 
Jerusalem. En-rogel] a spring near Jerusalem 
which supplies the Pool of Siloam. 8 . Valley 
of the giants] BY 1 vale of Rephaim,’ SW. of 
Jerusalem. 9 . Kirjath-jearim] 7 m. NW. of 
Jerusalem. 10 . Mount Seir] in Judah, dis- 
tinct from the Mt. Seir in Edom. Beth-shemesh 
. . Timnah] in Dan. xx. Jabneelj on the coast, 
known later as J amnia (op. 1 Mac 4 15 2 Mac 1 2 b ), 
in later days a famous seat of Jewish learning. 

12 . The W. Frontier, viz. the Mediter- 
ranean. Practically, however, the Philistines 
held the coast for many centuries. 

13 - 19 . The inheritance of Caleb. This 
passage is repeated in Jgl 10-15 , where, how- 
ever, the expulsion of tlie Anakim from 
Hebron, attributed ( 11 21 - 28 ) to Joshua and 
Israel, and here (cp. 14 1 -) to Caleb, is ascribed 
more vaguely to Judah. For further instances 
of paraUels or quasi-parallels, with the hook 
of Judges see on 15 03 19 24 - 8 . 13 . Caleb] 

= 1 dog.’ He seems to have been of Edomite 
origin (14 6 ). He was by no means a solitary 
instance of an alien adopted into the tribe of 
Judah. In the ancestry of David himself we 
find the Canaanitess Raliab and the Moabitess 
Ruth. Father of Anak] LXX has ‘ metropolis 
of Anak' : see on 14 15 . IS- Debir] see on 
10 83 . 17 . Othniel] (= ‘Lion of God'). For 

his subsequent career see Jg3 9 ‘ u . 

20 - 62 . The cities of Judah. 

20 - 32 . Cities in the Negeb, or ‘ south 
country’: see on Gnl2 9 . 

33-47. Cities in the Shephelah, or ‘low- 
land ’ (not as AV ‘ valley ’) : the fertile undu- 
lating tract between the central ridge and the 
maritime plain. 

48 - 60 . Cities in the ‘Mountain,’ i.e. the 
rocky backbone of Judah, the limestone 
watershed between the Mediterranean and the 
Dead Sea. Mt. Ephraim is its continuation 
northwards. 

59 . LXX inserts here a list of 11 cities 
(including Tekoa and ‘Ephrata which is Beth- 
lehem') which seems to have dropped out of 
the Masaoretic text. 

61 , 62 . Cities in the 1 Wilderness,’ i.e. the 
steep and barren slopes between the Mountain 
and the Dead Sea eastward. 

63 , The Jebusites dwell with the children of 
Judah at Jerusalem unto this day] The parallel 
passage in Jg 1 21 has ‘Benjamin’ for ‘Judah,’ 


which may be an earlier form. At first sight 
this v. seems to belong to a time anterior, or 
at latest to the time when David (2S5 0f ) 
captured from the Jebusites the citadel of 
Zion. But that capture did not mean expul- 
sion, as is clear from the later incident of 
Araunah (2 S 24 13 ; cp. 1 Ch21 15 . Cp. also the 
mention of Jebusites as late as Zech9") ; and 
in a sense it may be true that Judahite and 
Jebusito only began to live together in Jeru- 
salem when David made it his capital, though 
Jg 1 21 may represent an earlier state of things. 

CHAPTER 16 
Tjie Lot of Joseph 

Chs. 16, 17 describe the territories of Eph- 
raim and the W. half of Manasseh. Vv. 1-4 
of c. 16 give tire general frontiers of the com- 
bined tribes, the rest of the c. (I 6 5 - 10 ) the 
frontiers of Ephraim as distinct from W. 
Manasseh. The territory allotted to the two 
tribes comprised the central and most fertile 
part of Palestine. The S. border ran from 
Jericho through Bethel to Beth-horon and the 
sea ; and the N. border from Mt. Carmel, 
along the S. border of the Plain of Esdraelon 
to the Jordan. 

1 . RV ‘ the lot . . went out from the Jordan 
at Jericho, at the waters of Jericho on the east, 
even the wilderness, going up from Jericho 
1 1 trough the hill-country to Bethel.’ 2 . From 
Beth-el to Luz] see on Gn28 19 . 

6 . The border between Ephraim and 
Manasseh passed from Jericho westward to 
Michmethah near Shechem (17 ~), and thence 
to the river Kanah which falls into the Medi- 
terranean N. of Joppa. 9. RV ‘together with 
the cities which were separated for the children 
of Ephraim in the midst of the inheritance of 
the children of Manasseh.’ 10 . Serve under 
tribute] The Canaanite had to take up the 
forced service of a labourer: cp. 17 13 and Jg 

1 28 , 33 , 33 . 

CHAPTER 17 

The Lot of Joseph (continued) 

Inheritance of Western Manasseh. The 
Complaint of the children of Joseph, and 
Joshua's Reply. 

1 - 6 . The inheritance of Manasseh especially 
(vv. 2 f -) of the Western half-tribe. 1 . The 
father of Gilead] The expression is rather 
geographical than strictly genealogical, accord- 
ing to Oriental usage. Cp. the table of the 
generations of the sons of Noah in GnlO. 

3 f. The daughters of Zelophehad] Their 
case comes up for judgment before Moses in 
Nu27 1_ i and again in Nu 3(5 1 ‘ 12 . Their con- 
tention was recognised as just (Nu36 4 ). 

7 - 13 . The frontiers of Western Manasseh. 
Sec on c. 16. 8, 9. Belonged to the children 
of Ephraim] cp. 16 8 - 9 . 
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11-13. The Canaanites still held a chain of 
fortified cities in the N. from Bcth-shcan 011 
the E. to Aceho on the coast. 13. Put the 
Canaanites to tribute] RV ‘ to task-work c]>. 
16 10 . The remark indicates that the conquest 
proved exceedingly difficult in some parts of 
the country, and that the Canaanites long held 
their own. 

14-18. This passage, which is from the 
Primitive source, supports the testimony of 
Judges (see on 18 13 ) that much of the final 
settlement was left to individual tribal effort. 
It also throws light on the character of the 
children of Joseph. The spirit of self -aggran- 
disement and self-importance here displayed 
made Ephraim the great rival of Judah 
throughout history. It shows itself still more 
vehemently in the period of the Judges, both 
in their ‘chiding’ of their kinsman Gideon the 
Manassite (Jg8), and their quarrel with Jeph- 
thah (Jgl2). Joseph and Judah are alike 
prominent in the patriarchal blessing (Gn 
49 s ' 22 ), and are alike in their growth during 
the period of wanderings. Joseph increased 
from 72,000 to 85.200, and Judah from 74,(100 
to 76,500; while the total for all Israel was 
lower at the second census by nearly 2,000 
(cp. Nul and Nu26). After Othniel’s time 
until the rise of David. Judah sinks into un- 
importance; while Ephraim, as the tribe of 
Joshua, and the home of the national sanctuary 
(Gilgal, Shechem and Shiloh), takes a foremost 
place. And it was no doubt the jealous mem- 
ories of past glories in which Joseph had been 
supplanted by David’s tribe, that made Eph- 
raim take so prominent a part hi the revolt of 
the northern tribes under Jeroboam. 

15. If thou he a great people] Joshua shows 
tact and firmness in dealing with his own 
tribesmen as with all the rest. There is a 
mixture of encouragement with salutary rebuke 
in his reply, and also practical common-sense. 
* Persevere and have confidence in yourselves: 
ultimately you will prevail over the Canaanites, 
better equipped though they are for warfare 
in the plains. Meanwhile you can at least 
make yourselves clearings in the forest high- 
lands formerly occupied by the pre-Canaanite 
Rephaim.’ Mount Ephraim] covers all the 
later Samaria (cp. Jer;il J> u ) including Ramah 
and Beth-el (Jg4 s ) and Shechem ( J osh 20 "). 
The name seems to have spread from the hill- 
country immediately N. of Benjamin. 18. The 
outgoings of Mt. Ephraim are valleys, broad, 
fertile, and of easy gradients. 

CHAPTER 18 

Tke Second Allotment. I.vi kodcction. 

The Territory of Benjamin 
i-io. These vv. supply an introduction to 
the second allotment in general, and agree with 
the passages which, in common with Jg 1, view 


the conquest as gradual and partial. The seven 
tribes still hang back through ‘slackness’ (v.jj), 
while Judah and Joseph arc already in posses- 
sion. 

5. Judah shall abide, etc.] In the final allot- 
incut the S. border of Benjamin coincided with 
the N. border of Judah as far as Kirjatli- 
joitrim ; the lowlands and plains W. of that 
were given to Dan (19 40 ). 

1 1-20. The lot of Benjamin. It had, as 
boundaries, Ephraim to the N. and Judah to 
the S. : the Jordan was the E. border, ami 
Beth-horon to Kirjath-jearim the IV. Jeru- 
salem (.Tebus) was within its borders. 

13. Luz, which is Beth-el] see on G11 28 w. 

14. And compassed the comer of the sea] 
RV 1 and turned about on the west quarter,' 

15. Nephtoah] a fountain near Jerusalem. 
The S. boundary is the same as the X. boundary 
of Judah (15 s ' 9 ), hut traced here from IV. to E. 

16. Jebusi] RV ‘the Jehusitc,’ meaning 
Jerusalem. The Benjamin border passed S. of 
Jerusalem. It is often forgotten that this city, 
though bordering upon Judah, was really in 
the territory of Benjamin. 19. Beth-hoglah] 
N. end of the Dead Sea. 

21-28. The cities of Benjamin. The most 
famous of them are Jericho, Ramah (1 SI 19 ;, 
Mizpeh (1S7 S ), Jerusalem, and Gibeath or 
Oibeah. 

CHAPTER 19 

The Second Allotment (continued). The 
Teiikitories of Simeon, Zkmi.cn, L- 
sactiar, Asher. Nafiitali, Dan. Tih; 
Inheritance of Joshua 

1-9. The lot of Simeon. Observe that no 
borders are named, and the lot includes towns 
previously taken by Judah (15 s1 ' 32 ) : see v.'J. 
This tribe was settled in the Negeb. or 'south 
country,’ that slopes away from the Hebron 
range towards the desert, bounded on the IV. 
by the Mediterranean and on the E. by the Dead 
Sea and the Valley of Edom. 

10-16. The lot of Zobulun : in the low hills 
IV. of Nazareth and E. of Aceho. 

17-23. The lot of Issaehar ; comprising the 
plain of Esdraelon. 22. Tabor] Here Zehn- 
lun, Issaehar, and Naphfali had a common 
border. 

24-31. The lot of Asher : the coast and low 
hills, from Carmel to Tyre. 

32-39. Thelotof Naphtali : the high moun- 
tains of upper Galilee, and plateau E. of Jit. 
Tabor to the W. shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
and the Jordan Valley N. of it. 

40-48. The lot of Dan: (a) the original in- 
heritance (19 40 - 10 ) ; (h) the later acquisition 
in the N. (19 4MS ). The territory 111 (lie 
S. lies W. of Benjamin along the two paral- 
lel valleys that lead through the Shcphclah to 
the sea, viz. Aijalon and Sorek. The song of 
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Deborah (Jg5 17 ) seems to imply that tho Dan- 
ites had then reached the coast, but the mari- 
time plain was probably never fully occupied 
by them, and what they had held of it was 
soon abandoned in favour of a new colony 

In LXX oui v. 48 follows 40, where it is 
more naturally in place, and both it and v. 47 
(which follows it in LXX) contain additional 
matter about the Danites’ struggle with the 
Amorites, which fits in well with Jg 1 34 , where 
we are told that ‘the Amorites forced the 
children of Dan into the hill-country ; for they 
would not sutler them to come down into the 
valley.’ This obviously gi\ es the reason for 
the expedition northward. 

47 . The taking of Leshem (called in Judges 
1 Laish ’) is related in Jg 18 

49 - 51 . Concluding section : Joshua’s own 
inheritance. Joshua and his comrade Caleb 
(15 ls ), the sole representatives of the genera- 
tion of the exodus, receive each a special 
‘inheritance’ of his own choice. 50 . Accord- 
ing to the -word of the LORD] cp. Nul4 24 > 30 
with Joshl4 9 i 10 . Timnath-serah] cp. 24 30 ; 
called Timnath-hercs in Jg2 9 , probably Kefr- 
HUris, 9 m. S. of Shechem. 

CHAPTER 20 

The Appointment of Cities of Refuge 

The allotment of the tribal inheritance is 
followed by the appointment of six cities of 
refuge previously provided and in part assigned 
by Moses, according to the terms of tho Sinai- 
tic law concerning manslaughter: cp. Ex 21 13 
Nu35 M . These are enumerated in the follow- 
ing order : — W. of Jordan : Ivedesh (N.), She- 
chem (central), Hebron (S.) ; E. of Jordan : 
Bezer (S.), Ramoth-Gilead (central), Golan 
(N.). Geographical considerations must have 
had the first place ; the six cities are so placed 
as to give nearly equal facilities of access 
from all parts of Palestine. But it is inter- 
esting to observe that the three western cities 
were ancient traditional sanctuaries. This is 
inferred from the name of Kedesh (= Holy) 
and known of the other two. The same may 
be true of the eastern cities also. 

This chapter has a special interest as intro- 
ducing us to a phase of Hebrew Law typical 
of many of the Mosaic ordinances. Moses was 
inspired not so much to produce a system 
entirely novel as to take up the Semitic cus- 
toms already in existence, and regulate and 
purify them. So here, the primitive law of 
blood-revenge, which laid on the kin of the 
slain the duty of taking vengeance on the 
slayer, and which often failed to distinguish 
between intentional and unintentional homi- 
cide, is regulated by the formulation of a 
clear distinction corresponding to our 1 wilful 
murder ’ and 1 manslaughter,’ and by the pro- 


vision of definite asylums for the unintentional 
manslayer. 

1 - 9 . The Cities of Refuge. 

2 . Whereof I spake . . by the hand of 
Moses] cp. Ex21 13 Nu35 07 - Dt4 41f . 

3 Unwittingly] manslaughter, as we should 
say, as distinct from murder. See the elaborate 
rules and distinctions drawn out in Nu35 16 - 28 . 
Note that this is not the ordinary, almost uni- 
versal, principle of ‘ Sanctuary,' by which any 
criminal whatsoever could claim the protection 
of some holy place, as e.g. Joab tried to do 
( 1 K 2 28 ), when ho fled to the tabernacle and 
caught hold of the horns of the altar. It will 
be observed that Solomon did not respect the 
Sanctuary in that case. 

9 . Until he stood before the congregation] 
The purpose is to provide every homicide a 
fair trial : see Nu35 12 > 24 ' 25 . If he is found 
guilty of murder, the City of Refuge is no 
sanctuary to him ; if only of manslaughter 
(cp. 20 6 ), it is a safe asylum to him till the death 
of the high priest, after which he is free to 
return home. 

CHAPTER 21 

The Assignment of Forty-eight Cities 
to the Leviteb 

2 . The injunction to Moses was given in the 
plains of Moab, and is recorded in Nu35 2-5 . 

3 - 8 . Number and localities of the cities 
distributed to each of the families of Levi. 

9 - 42 . Detailed specification of the cities : — 
Cities of the Aaronites (Priests) in Judah 
and Benjamin (9-19) ; of the Kohathites in 
Ephraim, Dan, and W. Manasseh (20-26); of 
the Gershonites in E. Manasseh, Issachar, 
Asher, and Naphtali (27-33) ; of the Merar- 
ites in Zebulun. Reuben and Gad (34—42). 

43 - 45 . Conclusion of the ‘ Domesday Book ’ ; 
fulfilment of God's promises of possession and 
rest. This section is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with the situation revealed at the 
beginning of the book of Judges ; but it 
must be remembered that this passage is from 
the later Priestly source, while the previous 
section is from an earlier document. 

CHAPTERS 22-24 

These chapters form a section by them- 
selves, and give some closing scenes of Joshua’s 
life, as well as his two farewell discourses to 
the people 

CHAPTER 22 

Dismissal of the Two and a half Tribes. 
TnE Altar set up at Ed, and the 
Controversy it raised 

1 - 9 . The dismissal of the tribes. 

10 - 34 . The controversy at Ed. Here, as in 
Nu25 7 ' 9 , we see Phinehas playing a prominent 
part, and the contrast between the scenes is 
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instructive. Swift, stem, and relentless when 
occasion demanded, lie appears in Numbers as 
the hero who, by prompt execution of judg- 
ment, stayed the plague at Shittim (cp. Ps 
10 b 30 ) ; here, on the other hand, though not 
unmindful of that crisis ( 22 17 ), he shows tact 
and gentleness, and under circumstances of the 
utmost delicacy and tension, helps to avert a 
disastrous civil war. 

12. At Shiloh] the natural place to assemble 
for so solemn an undertaking. The idea of 
the tribes is that their brethren are falling 
into the sin of apostasy (cp. 22 10 Lvl7 s > 9 
Dt 1 2 ■'-*). and that therefore it is incumbent on 
them to enforce the provisions of D 1 1 3 1 -‘ ls . 
These provisions, however, included a careful 
and searching investigation ( D 1 1 3 J4 ) before 
the declaration of exterminating war upon the 
offenders. 17. The iniquity of Peor] the occa- 
sion of Phinehas' former intervention : see 
Nix 25 . 22. The LORD God of gods] the 
original most impressively combines Hebrew 
names of God •. El Eloiiim Jbhuvah. 

CHAPTER -23 

Tiik First Farewell Address of Josiu-a 

This discourse was probably delivered at 
Shiloh or Tinniath-Serah. Unlike the Second 
Discourse, which is mainly a historical retro- 
spect. it dwells chiefly upon the political future 
of Israel, laying special emphasis on their 
separateness, and the danger of social and 
religious intercourse with the remnant of the 
Canaanites. C. 23 is from the same source as 
c.l and Dt27. 

4 . These nations that remain] Like c. 13-’-", 
to the substance of which it probably refers, 
this passage serves to modify the unqualified 
character of such summaries of conquest as 
10 «43 1 1 23 21 1343. 10 . One man of you shall 

chase a thousand] RM ‘ hath chased,’ op. 
Dt32 30 . 15 . All evil things] RV ‘all the 

evil things.' with definite reference toDt‘28 'O-w, 
Cp. also L v 20 14_3!l . 

CHAPTER 24 

Josnu.v’s Second and Final Farewf.i.t, 

This discourse (24 with Israel’s response 
(24 11 and consequent renewal of the Cove- 
nant (24 33 '- s ), occupies the bulk of the chapter. 
The book is then brought to a conclusion in 
three short paragraphs, recording (a) the death 
and burial of Joshua ( 24 - 2 - 31 ), (b) the burial of 
Joseph’s bones ( 2432 ), ;U k 1 ( c ) the death of 
Eleaxar (24 33 ). 

1 - 15 . This last address of Joshua, which is 
admitted by critics to be of great antiquity, 
recalls, both in spii-it and in substance, Samuel's 
discourse in IS 12. But whereas the latter 
begins with the work of Moses and Aaron, 
Joshua starts further back and traces tlic band 
of Providence from the call of Abraham out 


24. 19 

of idolatrous Mesopotamia, thus enforcing a 
strict renunciation of any lingering idolatry 
among his contemporaries (cp. 2411,531 
Through patriarchal times lie draws his hearers 
on to the sojourn in Egypt (24 1 ) ; then be 
refers to the miraculous exodus (24 *•") ; next 
he recounts the wanderings in the wilderness, 
and the victories E. of Jordan (24 and 
concludes with the passage of Jordan, and 
the subsequent conquests (24 llf -). Finally 
Joshua offers them the great choice — loyally 
or disloyalty to the Loud who has done so 
much for them (24 14 > 15 ). His own choice is 
made. 

I. To Shechem] the scene of the blessings 
and cursings of c. 830 - 3 .\ it j R here LalLiwed 
afresh by a solemn renewal of the Covenant 
(24 -’•>). 3 . The other side of the flood] It V 
• from beyond the River,’ i.c. Euphrates. 

6, 7 . And ye came unto the sea, etc.] The 
full and graphic description of this great 
miracle is remarkable in so concise a speech. 
Does it not evidence an eyewitness ? Joshua 
was old enough to lead the host against Ainalik 
that year (Bxl7 9 ), and therefore old enough 
to he impressed by it. He may well have 
been — as Caleb was — 38 years (del at the time 
(sec on 14 10 ). XI. And ye went over Jordan] 
Here we pass into the history narrated in the 
book of Joshua. 12 . The hornet] Either the 
Israelite invasion was actually preceded In a 
plague of hornets, insects whose sting is 
exceedingly painful and may soon be fatal : 
or the hornet is used as a type of the dread 
which the rumour of their victories spread in 
advance of them. 

14, 15. These very definite references to 
idolatry imply that previous warnings bad 
failed of their effect. Indeed, we leant from 
the later historical books that it was not until 
the Captivity that Israel completely forsook 
the worship of false gods. There were appar- 
ently temptations to three distinct forms of 
idolatry : (a) the ancestral worship of tbeii 
Mesopotamian forefathers, represented by the 
‘teraphim’ which Rachel stole from Laban 
(Gn31 19 > 30 , cp. Gn35 2 > 4 ) ; (b) the aniinal-u or- 
ship to which the Israelites had been accustomed 
in Egypt (v. 14), of which the ‘ golden i alt" or 
Apis-bull of Ex 32 is a type ; (c) (lie local 
Baalim of the Canaanite tribes, which proved, 
as the book of Judges shows, a constant snare 
to Israel in succeeding generations. 

16 - 24 . The People’s Response. 

18 . Drave out. . all the people] A gnu nil 
statement, in line with lo 4 ". 43 1 1 as •>] w-nbiil 
to lie taken together with statements of a 
qualifying character like 13--" ami 23*. 

19 . Ye cannot serve the LORD : for he i- 
an holy God] an extreme statement meant to 
startle them into a senso of the awful re- 
sponsibility of intercourse with One who lias 
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revealed Himself to bo All-Holy : ep. Lv 19 2 . 
The whole elaborate scheme of the Lcvitical 
sacrifices and ceremonies seems to have this as 
its primary object, and to bring home to care- 
less minds the inaccessibility of the Deity 
except to cleun hearts and livos. 

25 - 28 . Renewal of the Covenant. 

26 . A great stone] A pillar such as Jacob 
had set up (G-n‘ 28 18 ) as a memorial of his 
vision at Bethel, and again (Gn31 44 ) as a 
witness of his covenant with Laban. Moses 
had set up twelve such pillars (Ex24 4 ) as a 
memorial of the original Covenant at Sinai ; 
and now a similar monument is erected by 
Joshua to mark the renewal of that Covenant. 
On the other hand, an idolatrous ‘ pillar ’ or 
‘ obelisk ’ (D 1 1 0 22 R V) was expressly forbidden . 
An oak] RV ‘ the oak,’ i.e. of Gn 12 6 RV, etc. 


29 - 33 . Death and burial of Joshua. Burial 
of Joseph’s bones. Death of Eleazar. Re- 
peated in substance Jg2 b -‘ J . 

31 . All the days . . the elders] The generation 
old enough to realise and remember the events 
recorded in this book. These words must not 
be pressed too rigidly. They assure us that 
Joshua’s inspiring influence was felt up to, and 
even after, his death. But the next generation 
( J g 2 10 ) fell away. A grandson of Moses and 
contemporary of Phinehas (cp. Jg20 28 ) took a 
leading part in Danite idolatry (JglS 30 RV). 

32 . Ground which Jacob bought] see Gn33 19 . 

33 . Eleazar the son of Aaron died] The 
traditional Jewish theory being that Joshua 
wrote the book that bears his name, it was 
supposed that vv. 29-31 were added by Eleazar, 
and this v. by 1 Phinehas and the Elders.’ 
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1 . The Times. In the order of the Bible, 
the book of Judges follows that of Joshua. 
But there is a great difference between 
the two. Joshua tells us of a carefully 
planned attack by the whole people of Israel 
upon the seven nations who inhabited Canaan, 
and its complete success ; and the bulk of the 
second half of the book is occupied by the 
distribution of the territory among the twelve 
tribes. At the beginning of Judges we find 
the Israelites either setting out on the conquest 
of parts of Canaan, or dwelling in an only 
half-conquered country, side by side with the 
Canaanites ; they are subject to a long series 
of attacks from enemies inside and outside the 
country ; united action between the different 
tribes is at best rare and never complete ; and 
the book closes with two episodes which have 
nothing to do with foreign foes, but in which 
the wildness and oven savagery of the period 
(including general lawlessness, massacre, 
treachery, mutilation and human sacrifice), 
clear enough in each of the earlier narratives 
of the book, is placed in peculiarly strong relief. 

The picture, however, is an entirely natural 
one. The Israelites had been living the life 
of desert nomads; and when they invaded the 
rich sown lands of Canaan, to which other 
tribes from the desert had already found their 
way, they preserved something of the character 
of Bedouin raiders. Under a recognised leader 
like Joshua, they could combine and gain 
victories as striking as they were transitory ; 


when Joshua was dead, they were as ready to 
split into independent tribal groups, and to 
refuse to ‘ come up to the help of Jehovah.’ 
Thereupon they either became slaves where 
they had been conquerors, or fell beneath the 
hands of fresh invaders in their turn. 

But their nomad character was quickly lost. 
From shepherds they soon turned into farmers 
like the Canaanites. In language and even in 
religious observances there was little to separ- 
ate the old inhabitants from the new-comers. 
But there was one dilfex-ence. The Canaanites 
worshipped local deities or Baals ; Israel had 
one God, Jehovah (AV ‘the Lord,’ really a 
proper name). He had led them out of Egypt. 
A common and undisputed allegiance to Him 
bound together the twelve tribes and severed 
them from every one else. To forget Him 
was to fall into the loose and dangerous ways 
of Ihe Canaaixites ; to turn to Him was to 
unite in politics, in social order and in religion. 
(See sections fi and 7.) 

2 . The Book. The contents of the book 
fall into three divisions: 1-3 4 , 3 5 -16 91 , and 
17-21. The first is introductory, striking 
the keynote of the book— ease, forgetfulness, 
disobedience, enslavement, repentance, deliver- 
ance, and ease ouce more. The second de- 
scribes in more or less detail the various occur- 
rences of these mutations under the Judges. 
The third, an appendix, contains an account 
of the early migrations of the Danites, and the 
feud between Benjamin and the rest of the 
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nation. These divisions are not the work of a 
single hand. Like the other historical books of 
the OT., Judges isaeompilation. The unknown 
author of the hookas it now stands evidently 
had before him much material which is now 
lost (cp. JoshlOU -!S1U). and he preserved 
this or made selections from it as lie thought 
best. Thus, c. 5 is certainly a triumph-song 
going back to the time of Deborah herself. 
The tone of the first division is almost entirely 
moralising or religious. Similar passages arc 
inserted in the second division, pointing the 
moral of each disaster ; but in the body of the 
narratives this moralising element is absent, 
while to the story of Abimelech there is no 
moral at all. This tendency is often spoken 
of as 1 deuteronomic.' because it finds its fullest 
expression in the book of Deuteronomy, under 
whose special influence, it is supposed. J edges, 
like other historical books, was put into its 
present shape. In the third division the writer 
has taken over two ancient stories, without 
adding his own reflections to them save in 
isolated notes. To a modern reader this may 
seem an uncritical attempt to make history 
instructive. But there can be no doubt that 
history, rightly understood, is calculated to 
instruct ; and in the case of the Hebrews, to 
forget the commands of the national God, and 
to drift into social and domestic relations with 
the Canaanites, was simply to invite disaster. 
Thus the real meaning of the older Hebrew 
narratives (themselves by no means devoid of 
religious feeling) is explained for the reader 
by means of the religions insight of the later 
compiler. 

3. The Name. The word ‘ judge ' implies 
to us something very different from what it 
implied to a Hebrew. The Hebrews, unlike 
the ancient Babylonians with their elaborate 
codes, knew nothing of the complex machinery 
of the law-court ; disputes were settled by the 
head of the family, the elders of the tribe or 
of the village or town, or by the priests ; later 
on. in the more serious cases, by some person 
of national influence, and even by the king. 
The procedure was informal, and regulated at 
most by custom and a general sense of what 
was right. The sentence could only bo en- 
forced when public opinion was behind it. 
But a man who was qualified by age or ex- 
perience, or both, or by special nearness to 
Jehovah, to settle disputes, could also do 
something more ; men would naturally look 
to him for counsel, guidance, deliverance. To 
judge was tints to lead and to govern. In this 
sense, after our period, Samuel was said to 
judge Israel (1 S7® : see also 1S8 2 ). It is in 
this sense that Deborah, Gideon, Jcphthah. and 
the other heroes of this book are judges. In 
each eiise their rise is the result of divine 
selection. Deborah is a prophetess, and she 


summons Barak to her side ; Wideon is called 
by the angel of Jehovah ; (lie spirit of Jehovah 
comes mightily upon Samson (,lg4 n t;u IJpi'a 
The result of this is some signal achievement 
against the common foe ; idler which, the 
people, having learnt to tru.J the wisdom el' 
their ‘judge’ in war, willingly follow it m 
peace (Jg8" 12"). All the judges mentioned 
in this book appear to have been militan 
leaders ; later, however, we find the' peaceful 
Eli holding this office for the nation ; and 
Samuel, who used to go ■ on circuit ’ to a certain 
number of towns (1S7 1 #), though he was ((in- 
stantly asked for advice in a war, is never said 
to have acted as general. Of the extent ef 
the judges’ authority wo know nothing ; aflei 
their victories have been gained, the historian 
tells us no more about them. But Saul and 
even David in his earlier years seem to lime 
been little more than very powerful ■ judges' , 
the son of Gideon himself gains tin tali nl 
king with no great difficulty (J g tl '"j, The mam 
business of a Hebrew king, from Din id on- 
wards, as of an Indian rajah or a Mohammedan 
caliph, was to lead his people in war. settle 1 lien- 
quarrels. and protect the poor. Mo one could 
do this satisfactorily unless lie wore a strong 
personality ; in the rough period of our book 
the only way of impressing the coimuuuiu 
was by warlike prowess. But 110 greater scr 
vice than settling disputes without fear or 
favour could be rendered ; and the noblest 
function of the Messiah Himself was to judgi 
the poor and needy, to break in pieces tie 
oppressor, and bring forth judgment to tin 
Gentiles (Ps72-M2 Isall‘ 42 M). 

4. The Dates. Where there is no fixed era. 
chronology is necessarily obscure. The his- 
torian of Hebrew antiquity could of course 
give us no dates; he could at most tell us tin- 
duration of the lives of men or of periods of 
time. Dealing with times long past, of which 
exact chronological records were not < asilv 
obtainable, it is not surprising if the various 
writers are not always exact tbeinselu s. and 
if their notices of time do not aluiivs agice. 
The period of Judges, wc know, extends from 
the death of Joshua, a certaii. number of 
years after the forty years which followed 
the exodus, to about the birth of Sauna 1, 1 c. 
perhaps two generations before the urn ssioii 
of David to the throne of Judah. The r\o 
dus is now generally placed about 1 2.TI • n 1 . 
David came to the throne about i(M«i «.< ■ 
But in 1K0 1 the interval between the rv'idus 
and the founding of the Temple in the I’ll 
year of Solomon, i.e. 44 years after Dawd' 
accession, is said to bo 480 years. I'min the 
numbers given in Judges, flic interval would 
appear to have been still greater. Otlmiel, 
Eliud, Barak, Gideon and Samson are in wind 
able for 220 years (40, 80, 40, 40, 20) ; the 
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* minor judgos ' (Shamgar, Tola, .Jair, Ibzan, 
Elon and Abdon, so called because their story 
is not given in detail), Jephthah, Abimelech, 
and the periods of oppression amount 1o 
190. (See Chronological Table.) If wo add 
to these 40 years each for Moses (Dt.2 7 , etc..), 
Eli (1S4 18 ) and David (1 K 2 ll ), with more 
years still for Joshua, Samuel and Saul, wc 
shall get a period nearer to 580 than 480. 
It has accordingly been pointed out that the 
round numbers (40, 80, '20) are probably not 
intended to be taken as exact, but as = a genera- 
tion, two generations, and half a generation 
respectively, although the other figures appear 
to be based on precise records. Jthas further 
been suggested that the years of oppression 
are not to be counted in with the rest, and 
also that some of the judges (though the book 
itself gives no hint of this, probable as it 
would seem) were synchronous with others. 
Many ingenious manipulations of the figures 
have been made to roach a result agreeing 
with the 480 years of 1 Kfi ; but this number 
may very possibly be an exaggeration, and in 
any case it is not easy to see how such a period 
as that of the Judges could over have lasted 
much longer than 200 years. The two certain 
facts seem to be that, even through those 
wild years, in the case of some of the judges, 
more or less exact records were preserved, 
and that the periods of peace were very 
much longer than those of foreign oppression 
and war. 

5. The Oppressors. Our book makes it 
clear that while the Israelites failed to compicr 
the whole country, they kept a firm hold on 
one part, the central mountain range W. of 
the Jordan. The desert wanderers, on enter- 
ing Palestine, were forced to become moun- 
taineers. In the plain of Esdraelon, which 
cut like a wedge into this range, as well as up 
and down the country elsewhere, were the 
Canaanites, with their walled towns and for- 
midable chariots. To the IV., in the lorv 
lands between the mountains and the sea, were 
the Philistines. E. of the Jordan valley 
(which was too tropical to be largely in- 
habited), on rolling uplands of corn and 
forest and heath, were the lands assigned to 
Reuben, Gad (Gilead) and Manasseh, but 
really much more in the power of Ammon 
and Moab. Further to the E., on the 
borders of the desert, were wandering but 
powerful tribes of Midianitcs, Amalekites, 
and others. Far across the desert to the 
E. were the great powers of Assyria and 
Babylon ; to the N. wore Syria and the 
empire of the Hittitcs, while beyond the 
southern desert was Egypt. During this 
period, however, all these powers were, 
for various reasons, engaged within their 
own borders ; and Palestine, which had in 


previous centuries been the battle-field of 
their armies, and was to bo so again, was 
left unmolested. The oppressors of Israel, 
therefore, were people little if at all stronger 
than herself. Entrenched within her moun- 
tains, she ought to have feared nothing from 
Moab, Ammon and Midian. The Canaanites, 
though they had the doubtful advantage of 
wealth, and by their strongholds in the plain 
of Esdraelon could for a time prevent Israelite 
unity, never regained footing in the hill- 
country; nor had they any political cohesion 
among themselves. 

All these peoples (except the Midianites) 
were closely allied in race with Israel ; the 
Philistines, who had a better political organis- 
ation than any of their neighbours, and who did 
not practise circumcision, are often thought 
to have come from Crete, and therefore not 
to be Semites at all. Their hostility was by 
far the most serious; Israel never succeeded 
in really menacing any one of their five 
cities; Samson himself never led an Israelite 
force into their territory; and it was the im- 
possibility of making head against them, even 
under the guidance of Samuel, that led the 
Hebrews to change the leadership of the 
judge for the more settled rule of a king 
(1 S8). Apart from the Philistines, Israel 
had more to fear from peace than war. An 
enemy, once repelled, never throughout this 
period attacked her again ; and, placed as she 
was between foes inside and outside her 
territory, she could yet lift up her eyes 
unto the lulls, and know that her help 
came from thence. 

6. The Historical Value of the Book. What 
then is to be made of these fragmentary 
records of invasion, foray, muster and venge- 
ance ? Far more than appears on the surface. 
When Israel followed Joshua across the 
Jordan, she was a collection of tribes; when 
Samuel handed over his authority to Saul, she 
was a nation. During those wild years were 
being forged the bonds of a nationality which 
has survived unprecedented shocks till the 
present day. Not even at the time of Saul 
was the nation complete ; Judah is curiously 
isolated from his brethren, and in the song of 
Deborah is never mentioned (l 2 ; cp. Dt33 7 ). 
Ephraim is regarded as the leading tribe, 
though his role was by no means the most 
glorious (8 b 2). Hut these repeated shocks of 
invasion did what nothing else could have done. 
Consciousness of a common foe gave Israel the 
consciousness of a common aim, destiny, and 
religion. This book shows more clearly than 
any other that the history of Israel was an 
evolution, a progress. National unity, indeed, 
might seem no further advanced under Samson 
than under Barak. But this is an error. The 
Judges made a wider appeal than to their own 
!h7 
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tribes alone ; the Hebrews were learning that 
they were brothers ; and this sense of brother- 
hood, however strangely manifesting itself, is 
shown clearly throughout the book. 

But can we credit all the marvellous exploits, 
it will be asked, of individual judges ? When 
these are examined in detail, they oiler com- 
paratively little difficulty. True, there may be 
exaggeration, as so often in Hebrew writers, 
in the numbers ; and is it not natural that 
other details should be magnified when told 
round the camp-fire or at the village gate ? 
Our ideas of accuracy, it must be remembered, 
were unknown in the 10th cent. b.c. In the 
case of Samson, this tendency' to glorify the 
exploits of a beloved champion was more 
marked, and reminds us of the stories told of 
William Tell. On the other hand, there is 
not an episode that is not full of most graphic 
and striking touches ; c. 5 is one of the finest 
lyrics inside or outside the Bihle ; the last 
four chapters contain most valuable material 
for the religious and social history of the 
Hebrews ; nor is there a book in the Bible 
which shows us more clearly the strength and 
the weakness of the Hebrew nature, its rugged 
independence and its readiness to assimilate, the 
meanness and cowardice that it was prone to 
show, and the courage, the resolution, and the 
tragedy of its chosen heroes. 

7 . The Religious Value of the Book. What 
have these early stories to do with our religious 
life ? Is not their morality far below that of 
the present day ? Are not the historical con- 
ditions completely different from our own ? 
Do we not know far more of God than their 
boldest spirits could ever teach us ? These 
three questions suggest the following answers : 

(a) In the primitive character of the morality 
of the book lies much of its value. The 
Israelites were not completely different from 
their neighbours. They could be rash, cruel, 
vengeful (like the men of the Scottish clans), 
and even licentious ; a prophetess could exult 
in an act which to us spells sheer treachery 
(see on o 24 ) ; and for their cruellies they' could, 
like their neighbours, assume divine sanction 
(e.g. c. 20). Yet in spite of this, they knew 
that Jehovah was their God : and, unlike the 
other gods. He had a definite character; certain 
kinds of conduct He hated, others He loved. 
And this knowledge gradually' taught them the 
love of truth, justice, humanity', purity, and 
the deep piety that breathes in Pss23 and 84. 
In our hook one can watch this love just begin- 
ning to grow. If the nation that produced 
Jg20 could also produce, first Jgo, and, later 
on, Isa oh. what can be deemed impossible for 
the Spirit of God ? 

(b) The conditions of life in ancient Israel 
were very different from our own ; but the 
principles were the same. Racial animosity and 


greed are as strong to-day as then. National 
peril always rose from the desire to ‘ got on ’ or 
to follow the line of least resistance. National 
strength lay in self-forgetting enthusiasm fora 
common cause and devotion to the commands 
of God. It lies nowhere else to-day. Further 
history shows that wherever there is a faith 
like Gideon’s, -whether in a Judas Maccalacus, a 
Wilbcrforce, or a Mazzitii, the results are ju„t 
as surprising, and just as beneficent. 

(c) Tlio God we worship is not merely • the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.’ lie is 
‘ the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
But the lesson that God can only he worshipped 
aright when the whole nation recognises its 
unity and the duty of mutual care and protec- 
tion, is not learnt yet. The fatal distinction 
between God’s interest in the religious life and 
in the social well-being of His people, we 
must learn to reject. Religion, patriotism and 
national health are unmeaning apart from each 
other ; and all alike arc impossible unless the 
cause of disaster is traced to disobedience and 
sin. The victories of the Hero-judges, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews asserts, are victories 
of faith ; this faith is also ours ; and of 
this faith the ‘author and perfecter’ is .lesits 
(Heb 11 32 12 2 ). 


List of Oppressions and J nx.r.s 


Yrs of Vis of 

0]i]>iv->siojis. 7utlp ,a 


Oppression under Chushnii- 

rishathaim . . .8 — 

Peace under Othniel . . — 40 

Oppression under Kglon 

(Moab) . . . .18 — 

Peace afterEhud’s deliverance — fit) 
Oppression under J a b i 11 

(Canaan) . . .20 — 

Peace after Barak’s victory . — -10 

Oppression under Midianites 

and allies ... 7 — 

Peace after Gideon’s victory . — 10 

Abimelech’s 1 reign ’ . . — 3 

Tola — 2 .’. 

Jair . . . . . — 22 

Oppression under Amnioniles 18 — 

Peace under Jephthah . . — li 

Ibzan ..... — 7 

EI 011 ... . — lo 

Abdon ..... — fi 

Oppression under the Pliili.- 

tines .... 10 — 

Activity of Samson . . — 20 


Totals . . . 11 .'! -W 


Total length of Oppressions 
and Deliverances reckoned 
consecutively . . . 412 
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PART 1 

Introductory (Chs. 1-3 4 ) 


Division 1, Chs. l-2'\ 

This section of the book contains a brief 
recapitulation of the early conquest of Pales- 
tine, told from a somewhat different point of 
view from that of Josh7-21, and supplying 
much that is there not mentioned. From 
these vv. it is clear that Palestine was not 
conquered in one great invasion ; and tho 
whole of the book shows Isreal to be only in 
very precarious possession of the land. The 
narrative in Joshua emphasises the influence 
over the whole collection of tribes wielded by 
the Ephraimite hero, Joshua himself ; Jg 1 - 2 5 
narrates the movements of separate tribes, 
leaving some of them (Issachar, Levi and 
Benjamin) unmentioned. It would seem that 
after the main body of Israelites had crossed 
the Jordan, captured Jericho, and made Gilgal 
their headquarters, the larger number of them, 
under Joshua, faced northwards, while Judah 
and Simeon remained in the south, and, for 
some time, were almost detached from the 
main body. The actual narratives of this 
division of Part 1 deal with (1) the conquest 
of Adoni-bezek by Judah and Simeon (1 !- 8 ) ; 

(2) conquests of Othniel in the soutli ( 1 9-15) . 

(3) further conquests of Judah and Simeon 
(110-21); ( 4 ) capture of Bethel (l****); (5) 
limits to the conquests of Manasseh. Ephraim, 
Zebulun, Asher, Nnphtali and Dan (1 27-30) ; 
(G) the moral, delivered by the angel at 
Bochim (2 1 -■'’). 

CHAPTER 1 

The Conquests ok Judah, Simeon, and 

other Trii-.es 

i-8. Conquests of Judah and Simeon. 

i. After the death of Joshua] This joins the 
beginning of Judges to the end of Joshua : 
but in what follows the author refers to events 
which must have preceded the partition of 
Joshl3f., and the campaigns of Josh 10, 11. 
Asked the LORD] ‘ Consulted the oracle of 
the Lord’: cp. 18 5 201 s . Sec also Ex28 39 
Nu 27 21. 2 . The land] the S. part of Pales- 

tine. 3 . Simeon] The towns of Simeon 
(Josh 19 1 - 9 ) are also attributed to Judah 
(Josh 15 22-80, 42). Later, Simeon ceases to 
exist as an independent tribe. My lot] Each 
tribe has had a part of Canaan allotted to it, 
whose conquest it is to attempt. Judah is 
chosen to make the first inroad. 

4 . Perizzites] see on G -11 13 7 . Canaanites] 
in its special sense of 1 lowlanders ’ : cp. 
Gn 13 7 34 s0 . Bezek] lying on the road from 
Gilgal to South Palestine. 5 . Adoni-bezek] 
(perhaps the same as Adoni-zedek of J osh 10 1) 
is king of Jerusalem, which city also lies in 


the path of Judah and Simeon to Judah's 
‘lot.’ 6 . Cut off] to mako them unfit for 
warfare. 7 . Kings] chiefs or sheikhs of a 
city or even village. They] liis own people. 

8 . Jerusalem] The city was not held, but 
remained in the possession of the Jebusites 
till the time of David (2S5 M ). Not till 
then would Judah really dominate Southern 
Palestine (cp. v. 21, and c. 19 12 ). 

9 - 15 . Conquests of Othniel in the south. 

9 . The mountain denotes the central ridge, 
stretching from N. of Jerusalem to Hebron ; 
the south, the wild country S. of Hebron, 
called in Hebrew the Negeb, and the valley 
(RV ‘lowland’) the maritime plain to tho 
W. 10 . Hebron] see on G 11 13 1S . Kirjath- 
arba] ‘city of four’ (quarters). In Josh 14 13 
15 13 > 14 , however, Arba is regarded as a per- 
sonal name ; he is ‘ the father of Anak,’ or 
1 a great man among the Anakims ’ (a primi- 
tive gigantic race, of which Sheshai, etc., are 
names of divisions or clans). 11 . Debir] in 
the Negeb. Kirjath-sepher] ‘Book-city.’ He] 
should be Caleb (see Josh 15 13 ), to whom 
(Josh 14 g- 1 '*) Moses had promised this terri- 
tory. 13 . Othniel is also the hero of the 
deliverance from Chushan-rishathaim (3 9f -). 

15 . Blessing] a present (cp. Gn33 1] ) or 
solemn token of paternal affection. Thou 
hast given me] RY. better, 1 thou hast set me 
in.’ A south land] RY 1 the land of the 
South' ; for the most part a waterless region, 
where springs would be precious. Upper anl 
nether springs are proper names. 

16 - 21 . Further conquests of Judah and 
Simeon. 

16 . The Kenite] Hobab (cp. 4 11 , elsewhere 
called Jethro : cp. also Ex2 13 ). The Kenites 
are joined (in Gnl5 19 ) with the Kenizzites, 
Caleb's tribe (Kenaz, v. 13), a Bedouin people 
in firm league with Israel : see 4 17 and 
1 S 15®. They do not, like Judah, attack the 
Canaanites. City of palm trees] Jericho, 
which, with Gilgal. was Israel's base of opera- 
tions. Arad] SE. of Hebron. Among the 
people] A more probable reading is 1 with the 
Araalekite,’ i.e. not actually in Judah. 17 . 
Zephath] not known. Hormah] ‘utter de- 
struction.' To ‘ destroy utterly ’ is to put 
under a ban, or exterminate: cp. JoshG 1 "" 1 ®- 
(‘devoted,’ i.e. to destruction). 18 . These, with 
Gath and Ashdod, are the five Philistine cities. 
The LXX reads ‘ did not take,’ which accords 
with subsequent references to the Philistines. 

19 . Chariots of iron] Always an object of 
dread to the light-armed Israelites (cp. 4 s ), 
but useless in tho hill-country, where the 
Israelites were more firmly established. 
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Could not] The Lord being with Judah, they 
should have been able to drive them out. 
Probably their faith failed at sight of the iron 
chariots. The Hebrew, indeed, docs not say 
‘ could not drive them out,’ but ‘ there was no 
driving out.’ 21. Cp. Josh la 03 . 

22-26. Capture of Bethel, 

22. House of Joseph] i.c. Ephraim and 
Manasseh. the leading division of the nation. 
Later writers use Ephraim as a synonym for 
the ten northern tribes (e.g. Hosl 1 s Isa 28 3 ). 

23. Descry] RV 1 spy out.’ Beth-el] 9 .] m. 
N. of Jerusalem. See Gn 28 19 359 . 26. Hit- 
tites] see on GnlO 1519 . Luz] Evidently a 
different city from that mentioned in v. 23 . 

27-36. Limits to the conquests of Man- 
asseh, etc. 

27. These towns are all in the plain of 
Esdraelon (see on c. 4 ), by their hold upon 
which the Canaanites drove a wedge between 
the Israelites of Northern and Central Pales- 
tine. Beth-shean is at the E. of the plain. 
Taanachand Megiddo (recently excavated and 
revealing a wealth of Canaanite remains) on 
the S., Ibleam on the SE.. and Dor on the coast. 
Would dwell] i.c. succeeded in dwelling. 28. 
Tribute] RV • taskwork.’ So Israel had been 
treated in Eg} pt. 29. Gezer] On the edge 
of the maritime plain ; later on. taken by 
Egypt and given to Solomon ( 1 K 9 13 ). Here 
also extensive remains have been found, 
demonstrating the pagan worship carried on 
by its inhabitants. 30. Kitron . . Nahalol] 
unknown. 31. Accho (Akka), Zidon (Saida), 
and Achzib (Ez-Zib. N. of Akka ) are all on 
the coast : the other towns are unknown. 33. 
Beth-sheroesh(" house of the sun '). not the well- 
known Beth-shemesh in Judah : cp. Josh 19 ss . 
Beth-anath (house of the goddess Anath) is 
perhaps a town G m. N. of Kadesh-naphtali. 

34. Dan fails in securing a foothold : later, 
the Danites make an expedition northwards 
(c. 18 ) and Ephraim gains an entrance into the 
territory from which they are driven (v. 35). 
Amorites] see on GnlO 10 . 35. Mount Heres] 
‘the mountain of the sun.' Aijalon] 12 m. 
W. of Jerusalem ; the scene of Joshua’s great 
victory (JoshlO 12 ). Shaalbim] possibly 3 m. 
to the N. 36. Coast] RV ‘ border.’ The 
ascent of (RV) Akrabbim (scorpions) is said in 
Joshl 5 3 to be on the border of Judah and 
Edom. Amorites is probably a mis-rcading 
for ‘Edomites.’ The spot lies on a line be- 
tween Hebron and Petra, the Edomite capital. 
As it stands, this v. has no connexion with its 
context. 36. The rock] should be, as RM, 
‘ Sela,’ i.e. Petra in Edom. 

CHAPTER 2 

Proi.ogue to toe Storv op the Judges 

1-5. The moral of the preceding notices, 
delivered by an angel at Bochim. 


2. 18 

I. An angel of the LORD] RV 1 the angel.’ 
Cp. 6 11 * 22 13 3 ' 21 , where it is plain (from 

13 ®) that the angel is thought of as God Him- 
self (see on G u ). The word translated ‘ angel ' 
however, means simply •messenger’: cp. (is 
Gilgal] the site of thefirstHebrewcamp after 
the crossing of the J ordan ( J osh 4 19 ). Bochim] 

1 weepers ’ (v. 4 ), but LXX hero reads 1 Bethel 
(l 23 ), which was later the abode of the ink 
(20 - 7 > Alien Bacuth, ' weeping tree,’ was neai 
Bethel (Gn 25 8 ). Covenant] see Gnl 5 ls 1 7 1 ■ 
Dt 4 > 3 8I 3 29 1 31 in, etc. 

Division 2 , Chs. 2 tf - 3 4 . 

A return to the later scenes of Joshua's lift, 
to connect it with the stories of the Judges 
C. 2 W0 is very similar to Josh 24 - >v31 . ']| 1C 

history of Israel in this period is here inti r- 
preted as a succession of punishments for dis- 
obedience. and deliverance after repentance, a 
point of view which is not emphasised in flic 
individual stories, but not inconsistent with 
them. Israel’s only chance of existence in 
Canaan lay in its adherence to the one bond 
of union, the worship of Jehovah. The intro- 
duction divides into three parts: 2 M ". his- 
torical prologue ; 2D- 23 . interpretation of the 
history ; 3 1 - 6 , Israel’s actual relations with the 
Canaanites. 

6-10. Historical Prologue. 

6. Cp. Josh 24 2H . Evidently the beginninu 
and not the end of conquest is here referred 
to. In the OT. Canaan is net er regarded 11s 
a land of rest. 9. Timnath-hcres] ‘tempin' 
of the sun’ : probably near Sliecliem. In Josii 
- 4 3U the letters of ‘heres’ are transposed, tu 
avoid the suggestion of idolatrous nssoei itioii 
(cp. also Jg8 13 and RV there). Gaash] un- 
known. 

11-23. The religious interpretation of the 
history of the Judges. 

II. Baalim] RV ‘the Baalim,’ i.e. the local 
gods worshipped by the Canaanites. Baalim 
is the plural of Baal, which means ‘ lord " (t p. 
8 33 ). Each place might thus have its patron 
god. Jehovah was never thought ot li\ the 
Hebrews as a local deity in this sense. 

13. Ashtaroth] RV ‘the Ashtaroth,’ proper!} 
the feminine counterpart of ‘the Baalim.' In 
Babylon, the goddess Ashtoreth appears as 
Ishtar (with attributes corresponding in part 
to Aphrodite or Venus). How easih the wor- 
ship of the native deities, the Baals, tin \-ii- 
torelhs, in their sacred groves, would had to 
licentiousness is obvious (spc on G11. 38 1 ■) 

17. A whoring] Adulteryand fornicai ion nu 
common figures for unfaithfulness to I si ad' 
‘ lord,’ Jehovah, cp.Hos 1 - 3 E7.klG.2n. Mt 12 
The succeeding stories make it clear th.il it 
was by uniting the Hebrews in a religions war 
that the Judges caused the local cults to lie 


put aside. 18. It repented the LORD] cp. 1 S 
15 11 PsUIJ 13 Zech8 14 : on the other hand, IS 
i"n 
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15 29 Jer4 28 Ezk24 u . Here tho word really 
means ‘ pity.’ 20 . Covenant] Josh *23 16 c. 2 h 
In Joshua the ark is constantly called 1 the ark 
of the covenant ’ (Josh 3 3 , etc.). 22 . Prove] cp. 
3 1 ’ 2 . Such an expression shows how easily a 
test may bccomo a temptation. 23 . Neither 
delivered he, etc.] a later addition : the whole 
passage deals with what occurred after the 
death of Joshua. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Story op the Judges. Othniel. 

Ehud. Shamgar 

1 - 6 . Israel’s actual relations with the Oana- 
aniteB. 

1 . Wars of Canaan] i.e. those waged by 
Joshua, after whose death (2 21 ) the career of 
victory was made to cease by Jehovah. 2 . A 
third reason for the survival of the heathen in 
Canaan, in addition to those given in 2 lf - and 
in 2 22 3 1 . 3 . Philistines] see Intro. § 5. The 


Philistines occupied the lowland in the SW. 
Their five cities formed a confederacy : see 
1G etc., and 1 S G 10 f . At the death of Samuel 
their power extends far into central Palestine 
(i S 3 1 10 ). All the Canaanites] in the more 
restricted sense, tho lowlaudcrs of the SW. 
bordering on the Philistines. Hivites] read 
‘Hittites’: see on GnlO 19-19 . Baal-hermon] 
In the similar passage in Joshua we read ‘ Baal- 
Gad under Hermon ’ (13"), a place on the W. 
side of Hermon. The entering in of Hamath] 
Hamath was a powerful city of the Hittites 
on the Orontes (modern Hama). The 1 en- 
trance’ to it is the hollow country between 
Lebanon and anti-Lebanon, on the plain at 
the N. end of Lebanon: cp. 2S8 9 1K8 65 
AmG 14 , where it is regarded as the true 
northern frontier of Israel. 

5 . See on 1 1-4 3 s . To these six ‘nations’ 
of Canaan the Girgashites are often added. 

6 . Cp. Ex34 49 Nehl3 29 . 


PART 2 

History op the Judges (Chs. 3 5 -16 31 ) 


On this, the main section of the book, see 
Intro. § 2 and List of Oppressions and Judges. 
The larger part of the book is concerned with 
six of the Judges, one of whom is not properly 
a Judge at all (Abimelech), and in the case 
of another (Samson) isolated forays are re- 
corded, but no actual deliverance. 

7 - 1 1 . Chushan-rishathaim and Othniel. 

7 . The groves] RV ‘the asheroth.’ The 
word (another plural) means the sacred poles 
set up near an altar, which were common in 
Semitic worship (even Solomon’s temple had 
‘ pillars ’ : see on 1 K 7 21 ). Here, however, actual 
goddesses seem to be intended, perhaps regarded 
as symbolised by the poles. 8 . Chushan- 
rishathaim] The Heb. word means ‘Ethio- 
pian of double iniquity.’ The real name 
must be hidden behind this expression. Meso- 
potamia] see on Gn24 10 . 

9 . Othniel] cp. I 13 . 

10 . The Spirit of the LORD] used here and 
elsewhere of the inspiration which makes a 
man capable of great and apparently super- 
human exploits and achievements: G 31 11 29 
14° 15 14 : cp. also Ex31 3 . 

12 - 30 . Eglon and Ehud. 

12 . Moab] the high plateau on the E. of 
the Dead Sea: cp. 2 K 3 2 1 . 13 . Ammon] 
N. of Moab : the Amalckites (Gn36 12 ) are 
called Edomites. They occupied the desert 
between Sinai and S. Palestine. The Kenites 
formed one of their nomad clans, but on the 
whole their enmity to Israel was constant : 
cp. 1S15 2, ‘ ; hence their readiness to join 
Eglon’s invasion. City of palm trees] cp. 
I 19 : Jericho, which was thus not entirely 

12 


destroyed (JoshG 29 ). it would command the 
roads from central to southern Palestine. 

15 . Lefthanded] lit. ‘lamed in his right 
hand.’ Hence the success of his ruse : but 
20 19 seems to show that ambidexterity is all 
that is meant: cp. also lChl2 2 . Present] 
i.e. tribute. 16 . Dagger] RV ‘ sword,’ about 
14 in. in the blade. Being on his right thigh 
(convenient for his left hand) the guards would 
not notice it. 17 . Brought] RV ‘ offered,’ as 
in v. 18. 19 . Quarries] EM ‘graven images,’ 

perhaps carved stones. Once beyond these 
(cp. v. 2G), though only 2 m. from Jericho, 
Ehud knew that he was safe. 

20 . Summer parlour] RM ‘ upper chamber 
of cooling’ : a room on the flat roof of an 
Oriental house ; in this case enclosed so that 
the interior was not visible from outside. 

22 . No meaning can be obtained from the 
Heb. words at the end of this v. 23 . Locked] 
i.e. bolted (as in the East at present). 26 . Sei- 
rath] unknown. 27 . Mountain] i.e. hill- 
country. The men of Ephraim (Joshua’s 
tribe) are recognised as the leaders in Israel : 
cp. 8 1 . 28 . Toward Moab] RV ‘ against the 
Moabites,’ i.e. to prevent their returning. 

29 . For the expression ten thousand, cp. 
I 4 4 9 7 3 20 **. 30 . Fourscore] two full 
generations. 

31 . Shamgar] the first of the ‘minor’ 
Judges. Tho name is mentioned in 5°, though 
not as a ‘ saviour.' No Philistine oppression 
is mentioned till later. An ox goad] would 
be an efficient substitute for a spear — a six- 
foot staff tipped with a spike : cp. 15 14 4 and 
2 S 23 21 . 
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CHAPTER 4 

Deborah and Barak 

This deliverance is described a second time 
in the earl}’ poem in c. 5 (see on 5 1 ). No other 
narrative describes more clearly the religious 
gathering of the clans, and the prowess of the 
hardy mountaineers when united. The plain 
of Esdraelon (see Intro. § 5) is one of the 
famous battle-fields of history. I fc drives like a 
wedge from the coast within 1 0 m. of the J ordan ; 
but it is dominated t>3' hills on all sides, and is 
almost closed by them at its western end. Tn 
c. 5 all the tribes are mentioned either as 
uniting or refusing to appear, save Judah and 
Simeon. Subsequently we hear no more of such 
united efforts. 

1-3. Oppression by Jabin. 

2. Jabin] In Josh ill-* Jabin is defeated by 
Joshua at the waters of Merom, near the head 
of the Jordan valley, and Hazor is burned. In 
c. 5 Jabin is not mentioned, and Sisera is 
apparently regarded as king. Hazor] from 
Joshlfl 36 , probably near Kadesh-nuphtali. 
Harosheth of the Gentiles] or ‘ foreigneis ’ is 
thus distinguished from Hebrew Harosheth. 
Site doubtful ; probably not far from Megiddo, 
or at the AV. end of the plain. 3. Chariots] 
They would bo well-nigh irresistible on the 
plain. The Israelites, living in the hills, had 
none until Solomon's time. 

4-24. Defeat and Death of Sisera. 

4. Judged] not in the technical sense used 
in this book, but of the deciding of disputes (v. 
5). 5. Mount Ephraim] second- 7 . Deborah’s 
own tribe would seem to have been Issachar 
(5 13 ). Dwelt] RV 'sat.' as judge, to decide 
cases. Deborah] ‘bee/ 6. Barak] ■lightning’ : 
cp. the Carthaginian name Hamilcar Barca. 
Kedesh-naphtali] i.e, Kadesh (i.e. the shrine) 
of Naphtali : now Kudos. 4 m. front the upper 
end of the waters of Merom. Mount Tabor] 
1 ,843 ft. high : it commands the plain of Es- 
draelon from the NE. Ten thousand men] 
cp. w. 10, 14. 3 - !l 5 s , etc. In this c. only the 
two tribes Naphtali and Zcbulun are men- 
tioned : in c. fi as many as six gather to Barak's 
standard. Naphtali and Zebulun. bordering 
on the plain, are the most concerned. 9. Sell] 
cp. 2 14 3 s 4 2 . A woman] i.e. Jael. 

10. Went up] to Tabor. The flat summit 
of this conical hill made an excellent position 
from which the Israelites could charge down 
to the plain. 11. The Kenites] cp. 1 1,; . Father 
in law] is correct, not (as RY) * brother in law.’ 
The modern traveller Porter noticed the black 
tents of nomads near Kedesh. Plain] RY ‘oak’; 
evidently a prominent tree on the N. of the 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. 13. Kishon] 
This river rises in the high ground to the SE. of 
the plain, and flows right through it in a north- 
westerly direction. From Tabor on the NE. the 


Israelites would dash down and drive the f’a- 
naanites back upon its banks : in rainy weather 
the whole plain would bo further intersected 
by the Kishon’s tributaries. In 1799, after 
the battle of Mt. Tabor, numbers of fugitive 
Turks were swept away by the torrent and 
drowned. 15. Fled away] northward to Kc 
desh, while Barak’s host hurries westwards. 

18. Mantle] RV ‘ rug,’ or perhaps ‘ tent 
curtain/ 19. Bottle of milk] i.e. a lamb- 01 
goat-skin. C. 5 23 adds ‘butter.’ 5 2li scents 
(though not certainly) to imply that Sisoi a ts 
killed as he stands drinking. 21. The nail nr 
tem-pin was of wood; to drive it into the 
ground when camping was the women's wot k. 
On the morality of the act see on :>-K 22. ll 
Barak came up immediately, he must have left 
the main body of the pursuers almost as thci 
left the battle-field. 24. The Israelites non 
proceed to do on a small scale what, after the 
victories of Joshua, they had refused to do on 
a large one. 

CHAPTER 5 
Deborah’s Triumph So\c 

This song celebrates the victory of e. 4; 
but from the point of view, not of a later 
annalist, but of a contemporary poet — very pos- 
sibly (though see v. 12) the prophetess herself 
The lyric outburst is one of the finest in am 
language ; its style (though many of the words 
are now very obscure) is typical of the best 
Hebrew poetry. Its independence of e. 4 111.13 
be inferred from the variations it exhibits 
Sisera is represented as king: the majot tt\ of 
the tribes, not Zebulun and Naphtali 011I3. .lie 
summoned : and the manner of Sisera's death is 
different. It says much for the fidelity of the 
compiler that he did not attempt to ■ edit ' 
these apparent discrepancies. 

1-5. Introductory. 

1. For the avenging of Israel] RY ‘for dial 
the leaders took the lead in Israel.' The 
Hebrew word most probably lias to do Midi 
‘ letting loose ’ ; perhaps, ‘ with the stminnne 
locks of warriors.' 3. A good instance ol tin 
‘ parallelism’ of Hebrew- poetry ; parallel, and 
sometimes almost identical thoughts are pl.u 1 d 
side by side. Abundant instances can be found 
in almost every Psalm. For the kings and 
princes, cp. Ps2 2 Habl 10 . 4. Seir] the moun- 
tainous region which extends from the E. ol 
the Dead Sea to the head of the Red Se.i. Tin 
northern half of it was inhabited by Edom 
Towards the southern end of it is Sinai (\. /). 
Jehovah is still thought of as dwelling in the 
desert, where He had first revealed Ilini-ilf 
to Israel, and where He delivered them It 0111 
Egypt. Cp. Psl8" Isa 04 1 Hab3 10 . 

6-1 1. Tlie Oppression. 

6. Shamgar] mentioned (if ho is the same 
man) in 3 31 ; here, the reference can hardly 
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be to a Judge ami deliverer. So with Jael ; 
perhaps another individual is intended ; or 
the correct name has fallen out of the text. 

Unoccupied] Because of the insecurity of 
the country. 7. The villages] RV ‘rulers’; 
the word occurs in v. 11, and probably moans 
‘peasantry.’ The great trade routes were 
empty, and even rural life stagnated. 8. The 
first two clauses arc very obscure ; the second 
should perhaps be ‘ the barley-bread failed.’ 

10. Speak] (RY ‘tell’) means properly 
‘meditate upon it.’ Of the three classes 
addressed, the first consists of magistrates 
or leading men, the second (in judgment 
should be, as RV, ‘on rich carpets') of the 
wealthy, the third of the people. 11. The 
words in italics, supplied by the translator's, 
help us to make sense of this v., though 
they cannot be considered certain. In con- 
trast to v. 6 there is now deep peace through- 
out the whole country-side. 

12-23. The gathering of the tribes, and the 
battle. 

12. Captivity] either 1 thy captives ’ or ‘ thy 
captors ’ ; cp. PsG8 ls Eplil**. 13. RV is more 
probable ; ‘ then came down a remnant of the 
nobles and of the people.’ The two classes 
are joined as in vv. 2 and 9 . 14. RV 1 out 

of Ephraim c u me down they whose root is in 
Amalek.’ This seems to suggest that Amalek 
once possessed the land of Ephraim ; but see 
on 12 15 . The largest and smallest tribes are 
mentioned together, as in Hos 5 3 . Machir] a 
clan of Manasseh (apparently used hero for 
the whole tribe) which is generally connected 
with Gilead. Pen of the writer] RV 1 marshal’s 
staff ’ ; the ‘ writer ' is the officer who musters 
the troops. 

15. He was sent] RV 1 into the valley they ’ 
(the men of Issachar) ‘ rushed forth at his feet.' 
Reuben dwelt in N. Moab, E. of the Dead Sea ; 
in the later history the tribe is never heard of, 
as, from this v., is not surprising. For the 
divisions] RV ‘ by the watercourses ' (so in 
v. 16 ). 17. Gilead] i.e. ‘the people living 

in Gilead.’ Reubeu and Manasseh have been 
already mentioned ; lienee, Gad. Dan] would 
seem to have already migrated to the If. 
and to have connected itseif with the sea- 
faring Phoenicians ( 18 ’). For Asher, see l 31 . 
Breaches] RV 1 creeks,’ or harbours. 

19. Kings] the petty chiefs of districts and 
towns among the Canaanitcs. Taanach . . 
Megiddo] see on 1 27 . 20, 21. The very 

forces of nature wero in alliance against 
Canaan. Kighon, though second to the 
Jordan (35 m. long from source to sea), is 
often, in parts, dry in the summer. Like 
other mountain-fed streams, it rises rapidly 
after a storm ; here, its torrents sweep away 
the Canaanite chariots. 21. Strength] Ab- 
stract for concrete. 22. RV ‘ Then did the 


horsehoofs stamp by reason of the pransings.’ 
This v., describing the battle, -would seem 
naturally to precede vv. 21 f., describing the 
rout. 

23. Meroz] an unknown place. The men- 
tion of Jael immediately after suggests that 
the villagers of -Meroz might have done what 
Jael did with such success. 

24-27. The Death of Sisera. 

24. Sisera, according to the code of the 
times, on entering Jael’s tent, was entitled to 
protection. Could a prophetess, it has been 
asked, invoke a blessing on an act of sheer 
treachery? (cp. 4 17 ). There may have been 
extenuating circumstances of which we are 
ignorant ; more probably the v. is simply an 
utterance of the poet’s joy at an act without 
which the victory would have been imperfect, 
and might have proved fruitless : see Intro. 
§ 7 . Women in the tent] Bedouin women : 
nomads. 25, 26. These vv. say nothing about 
Sisera’s lying down to sleep, and they suggest 
that he was killed in the act of drinking (note 
1 smote off ’ instead of ‘ smote through ’) : but 
(see v. 27 ) this is not absolutely necessary. 

25. Butter] Properly sour milk or curds. 

Lordly dish] A howl fit for nobles. 27. The 

repetition is highly effective. 

28-30. Ironical representation of the ex- 
pectation at Sisora’s home. 

28. Cried] in eager, half-anxious tones. 

30. Have they not sped ?] rather, 1 Do they 
not find ? ’ — the form of the word denotes an 
unfinished action, which accounts for the delay. 

A damsel or two] rather, 1 A slave-girl, two 
slave girls, for each brave man.’ Prey] RV 
1 spoil.’ Needlework on both sides] means 
two pieces of needlework (for each man). 
RV 1 embroidery.' 

31. Final prayer. The last clause is added 
by the editor. 

CHAPTER G 

GlDF.OX AXn THE MtniANJTES 

The story of Gideon, which runs from 6 1 to 
8 33 , is more detailed than that of Deborah and 
Barak ; and, from the details, it would ap- 
pear that different traditions have been used. 
Gideon, at the bidding of an angel, calls his clan 
together, and after reducing them to 300 men, 
and receiving the encouragement of a dream, 
surrounds the camp of the Midianites and 
throws them into a panic. The Ephraimites 
complete the defeat. The two kings of Midian 
are then pursued beyond Jordan and slain. 
Gideon is offered the kingdom, but refuses it, 
and lives to old age in honour and peace. 

1-6. The Mldianites oppress Israel. 

r. Midian] These desert nomads are re- 
garded by the Hebrews as akin to them (Gn. 
30 35 ; cp. Ex 2 15 ' 21 ). They are found in the 
neighbourhood of the peninsula of Sinai, and 
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also wander northwards : on this occasion they 
pour westwards across the .Jordan into the more 
fertile lands of Palestine. Like modern Be- 
douins they raid and harry and destroy, but 
make no permanent conquest. That the Is- 
raelites did not desert tlieir homes is plain from 
v. 1 1 , etc. 3. Amalekites] see on 3 13 . Children 
of the east] other tribes living on the borders 
of the eastern desert. 4. Unto Gaza] i.e. 
the whole country from the Jordan to the 
coast. Gaza was a Philistine town on the SW. 
of Palestine which they did not venture to 
pass. 5. Grasshoppers] RV ‘locusts.’ 

8-10. The Israelites rebuked by a Prophet. 

8. A prophet] who brings a similar mes- 
sage to that of the angel in 2 1 ' 3 . The pro- 
phet is the spokesman of Jehovah. See Intro, 
to Samuel. The spirit of the prophetic 
message is always (a) moral, (b) national. 10. 
Amorites] see on G11 10 1(i . 

1 1-40. The call of Gideon, and the tests by 
which it was proved. 

11. Angel] see on 2*. Ophrah] in v. 24 
‘Oplirah of the Abi-ezritcs.’ Presumably, 
this Ophrah is near Sheeliem. Abi-ezer is a 
division of Manasseh (.Tosh 17'-). Wheat by 
the winepress] BY "in' : i.e. for concealment. 
The usual threshing-floor is in an exposed 
place : the winepress is a shallow pit in the 
ground, from which the grape-juice runs into 
two deeper vats. There would have been but 
little wheat to thresh. 13. My Lord] not as 
Lord, the divine name, but equivalent to 1 Sir.' 

14. The Lord] Here the angel is identified 
with Jehovah: cp. 13 22 . 15. Poor] RT 

1 the poorest.’ Joash, however, can defy the 
‘city,’ v. 31. 17. That thou talkest] BY 

‘that it is thou that talkest.' The angel has 
not, however, told Gideon who ho is ; proba- 
bly this clause was not in the original narrative 
(cp. v. 22). 23. The last clause of v. 21 

should apparently follow rather than precede 
this v. 24. Jehovah-shalom] ‘ Jehovah is 
peace ’ (v. 23) : cp. Ex 17 15 . 

25. The altar . . that thy father hath] Joash 
is the priest and custodian of the village 
sanctuary. The ‘grove’ should be the pole 
or ‘asherah’ at its side. Such an attack 
would naturally be resented by the villagers. 
26. Ordered place] RV ‘orderly manner.’ 
3i. To avoid giving up his son (whom the 
men did not venture to take by force), Joash 
asks, ‘ Will you be so presumptuous as to plead 
for Baal V That would be impiety worthy of 
instant death.' Baal cm defend himself. 32. 
Other names compounded with Baal (‘ lord,' 
used as equivalent to Jehovah) exist, viz. 
Ishbaal and lleribbaal. For ‘Baal,’ ‘ bosheth ’ 
(shame) is at times substituted by later scribes 
(2 S 11 21 ). See also on 1 Ch 8 33 2 S 2 3 From 
the form of the name it should rather mean 
1 Baal (or Jehovah) founds.’ 


33. Were gathered together] on the E. of 
Jordan, for another raid into Palestine, and 
‘went over’ the river. The valley of Jezreel] 
leads up from the Jordan to the plain of Es- 
draclon. Jezreel is the modern Zerin. 

34. Cp. 13 23 . Came upon] lit. ‘clothed itself 
with Gideon.’ In the strength of this inspira- 
tion he assembles not only his own clan and 
fellow-tribesmen, but the men of noighbouiing 
tribes, all of whom would be threatened hy the 
raid. 

37. Gideon’s tests. Wool retains moistm-, 
for a specially long time. 

CHAPTER 7 
The Rout op Midi.vx 

1-7. Gideon’s choice of his Followers. 

I. The sites here mentioned are doubtful 
Moreh] said to be near Shechem (G11 12" I)t 
1 1 30 ). After the battle Gideon crosses the 
Jordan by the fords one would take if Irani 
ling from Shechem eastwards. 3. Gilead] is 
E. of the Jordan: some other locality must 
be meant. For the return of the timid, ep 
Dt20 s . 

5. Probably an arbitrary test. It is as 
to find abstract reasons for choosing those \\ lm 
stooped down as for rejecting them. The I'M 
in 12 c is very different. 

8-25. The Rout of Midian. 

II. The author frankly admits that, in spit, 
of C 34 . Gideon is afraid to take the holihi 
course. 

13. A cake of barley bread] apparently 11 
disk-like cake baked in the ashes: reproseiitim; 
the Israelite peasants, as the tent represents 
the Midiauite nomads. 

15. Worshipped] bowed down before God. 

16. Lamps] BY 1 torches.’ 

18. The sword] These words do not ocelli' 
in the Heb. in this v. but are supplied Jrom 
v. 20. Jehovah is the true leader of the 
Israelite host. 

19. The middle watch] i.e. when the night 
was about a third through: well before mid 
night. 

22. These places cannot be identified, but 
were probably in the Jordan valley, towards 
a point E. of Shechem. 

23. See 6 86 . Probably those who had leti 
Gideon before the surprise now bin ry 111 
pursuit of the flying foe. They did not. how- 
ever, as it would seem, actually join Gideon (!s 

24. Ephraim] the leading tribe has not yet 
been mentioned. Beth-barah] not certainly 
identified; probably a tributary of the Jordan, 
the Wady Farah, which the Ephraimitcs would 
be able to reach before the fugitives. Tin 1 
latter — thus prevented from moving further 
southwards — would be enclosed between the 
two rivers, and helpless. Cp. Isa 9 l . 

25. Two princes] RY ‘ the two princes.’ 
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Oreb] ‘Raven.’ Zeeb] ‘Wolf.’ Other side Jor- 
dan] This isan anticipation of the next c. (v. 4 ). 

CHAPTER 8 

The Pursuit or tiie Kinks. Gideon’s 

SUBSEQUENT CAREER AND DE VTH 

1. Cp. c. 12 . Ephraim claimed to be the 
leading tribe ; later the name was often used 
as a synonym for the northern kingdom. The 
natural jealousy of the tribe was appeased by 
Gideon’s ready wit ; one might have suspected 
that, making such claims as these, they would 
not have left Gideon to take the initiathe. 

2. Gleaning and vintage] note the contrast 
between these. Abi-ezer] Gideon substitutes 
this for his own name. 4. Ha\ing driven the 
Midianites into the arms of Ephraim, Gideon 
turns eastwards. V. 10 implies that a icry 
considerable section of the foe had escaped 
the trap and was still formidable. 5. Succoth] 
like Penuel (Gn 33 17 ) must be E. of the Jordan, 
near the Jabbok. 6. The chiefs of Succoth 
evidently doubt whether Gideon is really 
victorious as yet. 

9. Tower] Where a city had no walls, a 
central stronghold was frequent. In the 
middle ages the church tower sometimes served 
this purpose: cp. 9 4fl . 

ro. Karkor] unknown. The other two 
places are probably SE. of the Jabbok. The 
Midianites were making for the desert (cp. 
Nu 32 35 > 42 ). For the numbers cp. 7 13 . Gideon’s 
first levy is said to have numbered 32.000 ( 7 3 ). 

11. The way of them that dwelt in tents] 
i.e. the road usually taken by the nomads. 

12. Secure] i.e. free from anxiety, as in the 
camp W. of the Jordan (c. 7 ). 13. Before the 

sun v;as itp] RV ‘ from the ascent of Heres,’ 
i.e. from the way up to Heres (see on 2 <J ). 

14. Described] RM ‘wrote down’ a list of 
the chief men. The elders are heads of fami- 
lies ; the princes (cp. v. 6) are the military 
leaders. 16. Taught] if right, bitterly ironi- 
cal. All the early versions read 1 threshed,’ 
or 1 carded,’ as v. 7 implies. 

18. This private wrong of Gideon’s is now 
mentioned for the first time. Tabor] see on t 3 . 

19. According to the law of blood revenge, 
the nearest relative is bound to avenge the 
victim’s death (op. Nu 35 10 ). 20. Jether] is 
the same name as Jethro (Ex 4 ls 1 K 2 5 ). To 
be slain by a boy would be a further indignity 
for the two chiefs, who meet their death 
with barbarian courage, zi. Ornaments] RY 
‘ crescents ' : cp. v. 26 . 

22-35. Gideon’s subsequent career and 
death. 

22. The fame of Gideon's exploit makes his 
countrymen desire that he should become an 
hereditary monarch and not merely a judge. 
See Intro, to Samuel. 

26. Shekels'] A shekel is rather less than 
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half an ounce. The whole weight would thus 
be nearly seventy pounds. Collars] RV 1 pen- 
dants.’ 27. Ephod] see 17 5 . An image of 
some sort used in consulting the will of 
Heaven. 28, Forty years] cp. 5 81 . 29. Jerub- 
baal] i.e. Gideon : see 6 32 . 

33 _ 35 ‘ The Israelites lapse into idolatry 
after Gideon's death. 

33. Baalim] RV ‘ the Baalim ’ : see on 2 n . 
Baal-berith] i.e. Baal of the Covenant. The 
alliance between the Canaanites and the He- 
brews would naturally be cemented by a com- 
mon worship, which would involve the latter 
in idolatry : cp. 9 40 (El-berith). 

CHAPTER 9 
The Story of Abimelech 

This c. breaks the regular order of the book, 
since Abimelech is not thought of as a judge, 
and the Canaanites arc not here regarded as 
oppressors. The story, however, throws a 
\aluable light on the way in which Israel fell 
into unfaithfulness, when free from the yoke 
of foreign oppression. 

1-6. The rise of Abimelech. 

1. As being born out of regular wedlock. 
Abimelech would be brought up at first in his 
mother’s family, and reckoned as belonging to 
it (v. 2 ). It seems to have been of consider- 
able position in Shechem. Shechem] still, as 
in Gn 34 , chiefly Canaanitish, in spite of being 
Joseph’s burial-place (Josh 24 32 ). Threescore 
and ten pieces of silver] between seven and 
eight pounds sterling. 4. Vain] worthless : 
hired mercenaries of no character. 5. On one 
stone] as if they had been sacrificial animals 
(lS 14 33f ). 6. Millo] apparently a Shechemite 
family, or a town near Shechem (v. 20 ). The 
word has a different meaning in 1 K 9 13 2 K 
12 2 °. King] Abimelech is no Israelite king, 
but simply the ruler over the single city of 
Shechem ; nothing implies that the Hebrews 
recognised this royalty. Plain] RV 1 oak ’ : cp. 
Gn 35 4 Josh 24 23 1 S 1 1 Pillar] like the ‘ ash- 
erah,’ a regular feature of a Canaanite shrine. 

7- 21. Jotham’s parable and flight. 

7. Gerizim] Shechem lies between Gerizim 
(nearly 3,000 ft. high) on the S. and Ebal on 
theN. 

8- 15. Jotham’s Fable. Its connexion with 
the moral which Jotham wishes to point is 
somewhat loose, and perhaps it was a popular 
story ; but it sufficiently expresses Jotham’s 
hatred and contempt ; feelings which find 
further vent in the sarcasm of the prayer in 
10 - 20 . Cp. the fable of Jehoash in 2 K 14 ®. 
The fruit-trees render the real service ; the 
bramble desires the empty honour. 

21. Beer] not known. The name means 
‘Well’ (cp. Beer-sheba). 

22-33. The Conspiracy of Gaal. 

22. Over Israel] at most over the Manassites 
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who were connected with the Cannanilcs 
of Shechem. 23. God sent] cp. 1 S 1 (i 14 anil 
1K22 19 . For the general attitude which re- 
gards God as the sourco of good and evil 
alike, cp. Am 3 8 Job 2 10 . This evil spirit, 
however, obviously conies as an inevitable 
retribution upon Abhnelcch, in fulfilment (as 
the writer means to imply) of Jotham's curse 
(v. 57). 25. The main eastern and northern 
roads both pass through Shechem. Since 
Abimelech probably took toll from the mer- 
chants who used them, these highway robberies 
would injure his treasury and his reputation 
alike. 26 . Gaal is introduced quite abruptly ; 
vv. 2G-41 are really in parenthesis : the main 
narrative is continued at v. 42. Ebed means 
•slave’: probably the name was Obed, ‘ser- 
vant ’ (of God). 27. Made merry] R V 1 held 
festival’: see on 2 1 21 . Gaal seizes his oppor- 
tunity at this time of excitement. 28. Him] 
in each case Abimelech. The son of Jerubbaal] 
and therefore no true Shechemite. For serve, 
etc., it would make better sense to read • Ye are 
servants of the men of Hamor,’ etc. Hamor] 
cp. Gn33 19 . 29. And he said] we should read 

(continuing Gaal’s speech) * and I would say.’ 
Gaal is not interviewing Abimelech (v. 30), 
who is at Arumah (v. 41). 31. Privily] RV 

1 craftily,’ or as RM ‘ at Torinah,’ which per- 
haps stands for Arumali. 32. The field] the 
usual expression for the open country: cp, 
v. 3(5. 33. The whole atmosphere reeks with 

intrigue and cruelty: an eloquent comment on 
the Canaanitc character. 

34-49. The Conspiracy is stamped out. 

35. The entering of the gate] the usual 
meeting-place. Gaal does not suspect that 
Zebul has discovered his plot, and is not on 
his guard. 37. Plain of Meonenim] lit. ‘ oak 
of the soothsayers.’ Cp. Gn 12*’ Jg4*. Trees 
in Palestine often served as landmarks : a 
conspicuous tree is still regarded as endowed 
with sanctity. 38. Zebul now throws oif the 
disguise. 41. Arumah] is unidentified. Goal 
has awakened no real enthusiasm: but neither 
has Abimelech. 42. The main narrative is 
continued from v. 25. 45. To ‘sow with 

salt ’ (Dt29 28 ) j s t 0 make utterly desolate. 

46. The tower of Shechem] This appears 
to be a place outside Shechem (perhaps like 
Millo, v. 2(1), whose inhabitants fear a fate 
similar to that of Shechem itself. Hold] a 
rare word for ’hiding place,’ as in 1 S13' 5 ; 
here, perhaps, moaning some strong and 
spacious chamber in the temple. The god 
Berith] RV ‘El-bcrith’: sec on 8 33 . 48. 

Zalraon] probably a neighbouring hill. The 
hill in PsG8 14 is thought to be E. of Jordan 
in the Hauran range. 

50-57. The Deatli of Abimelech. 

50. Thebez] 13 m. NE. of Shechem. 51. 
Top] RY ‘roof,’ which would probably be 
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flat, with a parapet, 53. A piece of a mill- 
stone] RV ‘an upper millstone,’ detachable 
from the lower; Hitch stones weighed about 27 
pounds. The mill is of course worked in- 
band. All to brake] RV 4 brake.’ ‘ To 
brake ' is really one word, meaning ‘‘smashed’ 
or ‘ broke in.’ 54. Armourbearer] op. | s 
14'’’31 4 . The king’s attendant lias just time 
to give him a mortal wound. 55. Men of 
Israel] see on v. 22. The Israelites have sup- 
ported Abimelech against tlicir common foes. 
56. Rendered] RV ‘ requited.’ 

CHAPTER 10 
The Ammonite Oppression 
1-5. The Minor Judges, Tola and Jair. 

1. Defend] RV ‘ save.’ Tola] see mi 
Gn4(’>i3 Nu26 23 ICh? 1 . Shamir] unknown. 
Issaeluir appears at this time lo have had nn 
territory of its own. 3. Jair] sec Xu 32 11 
Dt3 14 1K4 13 . Gilead is the country 15. of 
the Jordan to which Jephtluih also belongs, 
and which was specially open to attack. 

4. Havoth-jair] i.e. tent-villages of Jair : 
cp. lCh‘2 22 . 5. Camon] unknown. 

6-1 8. The Ammonite oppression. These 
vv. Berve as an introduction to the story of 
J ephthah, and also, in part (vv. G, 7), to t hose of 
Samson and Samuel. They repeat the lessons 
of c. 2, and, like that passage, remind us 
throughout of the tone of Deuteronomy . The 
sequence of thought is the same : faithless- 
ness, oppression, repentance, deliverance. 

6. Baalim and Ashtaroth] see on 2 1I ‘ U . 
7. The children of Ammon] duo Oil l‘J 3 \ win re 
they are said to be akin lo the Hebrews. 
They claimed the land between the Anion 
and the Jabbok, E. of Jordan, which the 
tribes of Reuben and Gad had partly possessed, 
and wiiich includes a large part of Gilead 
(v. 8). The Amorites were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of this, as of the hill-count n 4V. 
of the Jordan. 9. The Ammonite raids 
extended to the central strongholds of Pales- 
tine (cp. 12 1 ) ; but c. 11 makes it clear 
that the brunt of their 1 oppression ' was felt 
in Gilead, xx. Sec v. (>. The two lisis 
partially coincide. The Amorites] l’i rhaps 
a reference to Xu 21 21 f . .\mmon] So far 110 
deliverance from these lias been described. 
12. Wo know nothing of a Zidonian oppres 
sion. Amalekites] see 3 13 and (!■’■ also 
Ex 17 s . Maonites] LXX has ‘ Jlidiauili s.' 
The Maonites lived S. of the Dead Sea : cp. 
2 Oh 2(1 1 RV, 2(5 7 . 17. Mizpeh] of Gilead, the 
scene of the compact between Jacob and Laban 
(Gn31 49 ). The name means ■ watch-toner.' 

CHAPTER 11 

Jephtit aii's Victory over the Ammonites. 

His rash Vow 
x-xi. The Choice of Jcphthah. 
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I. As the son of a harlot, Jephthah has no 

legal standing in the tribe. Gilead begat] 
Throughout the rest of the narrative Gilead is 
the name of a place, not a person (cp. 12 >). 
Here Gilead’s * sons ' represent the legitimate 
tribesmen. 3 . Tob] must have been near 
Gilead, probably to the NE. (cp. 2S10 6 ). 
Vain men] see on 0 *. 1 Broken men,’ such 

as came to David at the eave of Adullam 
(1S22 2 ). Went out] on forays. 9 . Jephthah 
insists on being more than a hired captain : 
he will be reinstated in the tribe, and placed 
at its head permanently : cp. 1 S 1 1 lr '. 

II . Before the LORD] in the holy place at 
Mizpeh, so that there would be no going back 
from the bargain. 

12 - 28 . Jephthah and the Ammonite 
chieftain. For this appeal to the enemy’s 
sense of right cp. Nu 20 uf -, an event to 
which Jephthah here refers. 

13 . See on 10 7 . Restore] The possessions 
of Israel are still in dispute. 18 . Jephthah 
points out that Israel made a wide detour so 
as to leave the real territory of Moab free ; he 
does not refer specifically to Ammon, hut in 
the following vv., as here, he seems to have Moab 
specially in his mind. The two peoples were 
akin to one another : cp. GnlO 3 "- 33 . 19 . See 

Nu21 21 1 . Heshbon is 1G m.E. of the Jordan, 
and 12 m. S. of the capital of Ammon. The 
Amorite territory had belonged to Moab 
formerly (Nu 21 2G ). 20 . Coast] RV ‘ border,’ 
i.e. territory. Jahaz] cp. Nu 2 1 23 Dt2 3 - ; 
a Moabite city. 22 . The wilderness] the 
Eastern desert. 23 . Jephthali's argument 
(see on v. 19) is that no land had been taken 
from Moab or Ammon, only from the aboriginal 
Amorites. 

24 . Chemosh] properly, the god of Moab. 
The Ammonite god was Milcom (1K11 33 , 
etc.). It has been inferred that Jephthah, or 
the narrator of Jephthah’s words, believed in 
the existence and power of Chemosh as in 
that of Jehovah : but this cannot be held to 
be certain : see also v. 27. An interesting 
commentary on this passage is to be found in 
an inscription of Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 3 4f -), 
who ascribes all his defeats to the wrath of Che- 
mosh, and his conquests over Israel to Chemoshs 
goodwill. 25 . RY rightly puts the stop at the 
end of the v. Y. 2(i begins a fresh question : 
see Nu22 2( . 26 . Aroer] on the N. bank of 

the Arnon, like Heshbon and Jahaz, is a 
Moabite town. The Ammonite town, Rabbath- 
Ammon, is unmentioned. Three hundred 
years] The different periods hitherto men- 
tioned in the book amount to 301 years. 

29 - 33 . Jephthali’s Yictory o\ er Ammon. 

29 . The Spirit of the LORD] cp. 7 34 . In 
v. 11 Jephthah and all the people are already 
at Mizpeh. If these words stand in the right 
place, they must refer to further journeys 


taken by Jephthah to rouse the whole people, 
previous to attacking the Ammonites. 

30 , 31 . Cp. the vowb of Jacob (Gn28 20 ), 
Hannah (1S1 11 ), Absalom (2S15 8 ). What- 
soever] RM ‘whosoever.’ Who would have 
been more likely to come out to meet the 
returning captain than his only daughter ? 
Mesha, king of Moab, sacrificed his eldest son 
in the stress of a siege (2K3 27 ), and that the 
rite of child-sacrifice was not unknown in 
Israel is shown by 2 K 16 3 2 1 6 Jer 7 31 Ezk 1 6 20 
20 23 Midi 7 , etc. Cp. also Gn22. 33 . The 
plain of vineyards] should be a proper name, 
Abel-cheramim (so RY). 

34 - 40 . The fulfilment of Jephthah’s vow. 
The tragic story is told with consummate art 
and noble reticence. There is no reason to 
doubt its literal truth. 

34 . Came out to meet him] cp. Ex 15 20 
IS 18°. 35 . Thou] The pronoun is emphatic. 
Jephthah had had troubles enough both from 
his kinsmen and his foes. When his daughter 
comes out to meet him, the full significance 
of his self-imposed vow bows him strengthless 
to the ground. 36 . His daughter divines 
what is in bis mind : for she could hardly 
have learned of his vow beforehand (v. 34). 

37 . Bewail my virginity] The greatest grief 
of a Hebrew woman consisted in being child- 
less. The writer leaves us in no doubt of her 
fate. 40 . Lament] RY 1 celebrate.’ 

CHAPTER 12 

The Efiiraimites quarrel with Jeph- 
thah. His Death 

1 - 6 . Jephthah and Ephraim. Once more 
the members of the leading tribe find them- 
selves left out of the victory, and complain : 
cp. 8 1 . Jephthah deals with them differently 
from Gideon. 

I . Northward] RM ‘to Zaphon,’ a town 

near Succoth : cp. Josh 13 2T . 2 . When I 
called you] It would seem that Jephthah had 
done more than simply rouse Gilead : see on 
1 1 2!> . 4 . Jephthah now makes uso of the 

headship promised him in 1 1 n . The second 
part of the v. is unintelligible. As it stands, 
it refers to some further taunt of the Ephraim- 
ites. But ‘fugitives’ means, in the original, 

‘ survivors ’ : and the Gileadites are regarded 
in the genealogies as an offshoot of Manasseh, 
to whom, indeed, the land of Gilead was 
assigned. 5 . The passages] RV ‘ fords.’ 
Ephraim had invaded Gilead, and the Gileadites 
took advantage of a dialectical peculiarity to 
identify every Ephraimite fugitive. Somo 
exaggeration of numbers seems indisputable. . 

8 - 15 . The Minor Judges, Ibzan, Elon, 
Abdon. 

8 . Bethlehem] Probably in Zebulun, men- 
tioned in Josh 19 15 . 9 Thirty] op. 10 4 . 

II . Elon] in Nu26 20 the name of a clan : 
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possibly in the cases of Ibzan and Abdon also 
the hero and his family are confused. 15 . 
Pirathon] Possibly the modern Ferata, SW. 
of Shechem. Amalekites] Probably tho 
Amalekites had made a settlement in Mt. 
Ephraim. 

CHAPTER 13 
Tiif. Story of Samson 

Except for 15 20 and 16 31 , Samson has none 
of the characteristics of a Judge. His exploits 
against the Philistines are all solitary, and 
though they doubtless afforded relief to the 
Israelites, they left no permanent result. Wo 
learn much more of the internal organisation 
of the Philistines than of any of the other 
foes of Israel ; and it was their continued and 
formidable opposition which, under the will of 
Jehovah, really welded Israel into a single 
nation in the times of Samuel and Saul. 
Samson could not accomplish this ; his hatred 
of the Philistines is undying ; but its causes 
are private rather than national; and his fate is 
the direct result of his unwillingness to break 
off all relations with them. He is a warning 
rather than an example ; but such stories as 
his could not fail to he popular. 

1 . The Philistine Oppression : see on 3 3 . 

2 - 25 . The Birth and Parentage of Samson. 

2 . Zorah] in Joshl'J 41 a Danitc city; it lies 
some 17 m. W. of Jerusalem. Later, the 
Danites migrated northwards (c. 18). and 
Zorah was reckoned as belonging to Judah 
(J osh 1 5 33 2 Ch 1 1 10 ). Family] properly, clan. 

3. Angel of the Lord] cp. 2 1 G u . 

4 . 5 . Wine nor strong drink] These are 
forbidden to tho Naziritus (Nub 3 ), and here 
to the mother of the future Nazirite : cp. also 
Am2 12 . Unclean] regarded as unfit for food: 
we may compare our English attitude to horse- 
flesh. No razor] In NuG the 'Nazirite,’ or 
religious devotee, is under restrictions only for 
a time : he takes the condition on himself 
voluntarily ; at the close of the period he cuts 
off his hair and devotes it to God (cp. Ac 18 5s ). 
Here the state begins before birth, and is to 
last till death. Samson himself does not 
appear to abstain from wine (14 10 ). Nothing 
is here said of the connexion between Samson’s 
hair and his strength. 

6 . Man of God] The woman, apparently 
like Gideon (see on 6 15 ), does not recognise 
her visitor as supernatural, though she feels 
him to be inspired. She does not venture, 
like her husband, to ask the stranger's name. 
12 . Now let thy words, etc.] i.e. granted that 
this takes place, how shall we, etc. How 
shall we] RV 1 what shall be the manner of 
the child, and vhat shall he his work V ’ 15 . 

Cp. 6 1 " 16. The last words give tho reason 
for v. 15. 18. Secret] RY ‘ wonderful,’ i.e. 

above your comprehension ; cp. Gn32 2!> . 


22 . Cp. 6 22( - IsaG 6 . No man can hope to sec 

God and live. Note the sound wisdom of the 
woman’s answer. 

24 , 25 . Samson] i.e. probably ‘Sun’s man': 
cp. the name of the Bethshomosh, 1 place of 
tho Sun,’ just opposite Zorah. Move] a rare 
word, meaning to disturb or stir up : cp 14 n 
15 44 , also 3io G 34 11®. In Samson's case 
the narratives suggest a peculiar frenzy of 
strength and rage. Camp of Dan] It V, as ,i 
proper name, 1 Mahanch-dan,’ which was nciu 
Kirjath-jearim, in Judah (c. IS 1 -). Eshtaoll 
11 m. E. of Zorah. 

CHAPTER U 
Tiie Marriage of Samson 

1 - 5 . Samson chooses a wife among tin 
Philistines. He and his parents go down to 
Timnath. 

2 . Timnath] some 4 m. SW. of Zorah. 
allotted to Dan (Joshl9 ,J ); it was retaken 
by the Philistines in the reign of Alia/, 
(2(’h28 ls ). Get her for me to wife] It was 
customary for parents to conduct the negotia- 
tions and pay the dowry : cp. Gn.'ll M -'. 

3 . Cp. Gn24 3 2G 34 27 1,i . 4 . It mis of the 
LORD] God purposed to use Samson as a 
weapon against the Philistines. 

6 - 9 . The slaying of the Lion. 

6 . Cp. 13 2S ; for the exploit, cp. 1S17" 1 
2S23 2t) . 8 . A swarm of bees, .in the car- 

case] probably it had dried upunder the hot sail. 

10 , 11 . The bridal feast. 11 . When they 
saw him] Many Greek MSS. by a slight 
change, read 1 since they feared him.' a natural 
explanation of this choice of what was pi Heli- 
cally a ' body-guard.’ Cp. Mt 9 1 ’ the children 
of the bride-chamber.’ 

12 - 20 . Samson's Riddle and its conse- 
quences. 

12 . Thirty] one for each of his new com- 
panions. Sheets] RY 1 linen garments.’ 

15 . Called] i.e. invited us to your feast 
To take that we have] RV ‘ impoveri-h us.' 

16 . She does not dare to tell her husband 
the real reason of her curiosity. 17 . Lay sore 
upon him] RY ‘ pressed him sore.’ 

19 . Ashkelon] on the coast of the Philistine 
country. There is, however, a village of 
the same name about an hour S. of Timnatli 
(mentioned in ‘ Survey of Western Palestine ’) 
to which perhaps Samson rushed oil. To 
leave the bride like this is an insult, which 
her father at once avenges by giving her to 
tho ‘best man’ : cp. 15 2 . 

CHAPTER 15 

Samson ri.aughteks the Piiii.i-'I im - 

Samson, being denied his wife, linin', the 
corn of the Philistines. He is dclhend up 
to them by the men of Judah, but Inn-'-K his 
bonds, and slaughters many of the Philistines. 
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1, 2. Samson is denied his wife. 

X. Wheat harvest] i.e. about May : ep. 
v. 4 f. The reason for the last clause is 
given in 14 ''t 20 . 2. The father still desires 

to be conciliatory to one who might prove so 
valuable a son-in-law. 

3-8. Samson's Revenge. 

3. More blameless than, etc.] RY ‘blameless 
in regard of . . when I do them a mischief.’ 
Samson means that the Philistines have now 
clearly put thomselves in the wrong. 

4. Foxes] RM‘ jackals.’ 6. Seel4 15 . 

7. Though ye have done] RV ‘if ye do.’ 

8 . Top, etc.] RV‘ cleft of the rock of Etam.’ 
Samson leaves his own tribe for the neigh- 
bouring territory of Judah. 

9-13. The action of the men of Judah. 

9. Lehi] The name means ‘jawbone,’ per- 
haps from some resemblance in its shape. The 
site is not definitely known. 10, 11. Each 
party represents the other as the aggressor. 
Observe Judah’s dread of the Philistines. It 
is not difficult, with such a spirit, to under- 
stand foreign domination. Nor is one tribe 
under any obligation to assist a member of 
another. 

14-20. Samson’s Deliverance and Slaughter 
of the Philistines. 

14. The Spirit] see on 1325. Loosed] RY 
‘dropped.’ IS- New] i.e. fresh : not dry or 
brittle : such might easily be found lying on 
the ground. A thousand men] cp. 3 31 and 
2S23 11 . 16. In the Hebrew this v. reads as 

two jingling lines, with a pun on ‘ ass ’ and 
‘heaps.’ 17. Called that place] RY ‘that 
place was called.’ Properly, Ramath means 
‘ height.’ The name was ‘ Jawbone height ' : 
by another pun the meaning 1 Jawbone-throw ’ 
is suggested. 19. That was in the jaw] RY 
‘ that is in Lehi,’ a hollow (Heb. ‘ mortar ') in 
the ground close to the scene of the slaughter. 
The ‘ caller ’ (Heb. hakhort) is the name for 
the partridge: cp. 1S26 20 . 20. He judged] 

cp. prefatory note to c. 13, 

CHAPTER 16 

Samson’s Escape from Gaza. Delilah’s 
Treachery. Samson’s Death 

1-3. Samson and Gaza. 

X. Gaza] 2 m. from the coast, and the last 
town of Palestine on the coast road to Egypt. 
Here Samson would be a whole day’s journey 
from his mountain home, in hi3 enemies' 
territory. 

2, 3. They appear not to have surrounded 
the house, but waited to kill him when he found 
the gates closed in the morning. Ho suspects 
their plan, and does not wait till morning. 
The two gates would turn on pins, and be 
made by locks or bars into one piece, which 
Samson lifts up and carries off. The distance 
from Gaza to Hebron (one of the highest 


points in the rugged land of Judah) is nearly 
40 m. 

4-22. Samson’s capture through the treachery 
of Delilah. 

4. A woman] F or the third time Samson’s 
reckless daring in love brings him into danger. 
Sorek] a long and fertile ‘ wady ' or glen, 
running AV. from near Jerusalem to the plain : 
cp. Gn49 n . Zorah and Timnah are both in 
this valley. 5. The lords of the Philistines'! 
see on 3 3 . Wherein his great strength lieth*\ 
properly • by what means his strength is great.’ 
The ‘ lords ’ fancy he must have some amulet 
or magical device. Afflict] properly, ‘tor- 
ment.’ Pieces] i.e. shekels. The amount to 
be paid by each is about £150. 

7. Whether Samson suspects or not, he plays 
upon her credulity. The supposed secret of 
the ‘ green withs,’ i.e. undried bowstrings made 
from the intestines of animals, has all the 
more verisimilitude because of the sacred (and 
magical) number seven (cp. v. 13). The Philis- 
tines are deceived as readily as Delilah. 

11. Occupied] RY ‘ wherewith no work hath 
been done ’ : cp. Lkl9 18 (AV). 

13, 14. The v. is incomplete. LXX helps 
us to fill the gap, thus : ‘ if thou weavest . . 
web, and beatest up with the pin, my strength 
will fail ; so while he slept Delilah did so, and 
she beat up the web with the pin, and said.’ 
Delilah wove the long hair into an unfinished 
piece of stuff left on the upright loom : the 
pin was used for ‘ beating up ’ the cloth (in 
this case, the hair) tight and firm. Went away 
with the pin of the beam] ‘ pin ’ should here be 
omitted : Samson pulls the posts of the loom 
out of the ground. 15. Thine heart] thy mind 
or knowledge ; cp. vv. 17, 18. 

18. Delilah sees at once that Samson is no 
longer tricking her, and she makes the Philis- 
tines equally confident. The belief in the 
importance of the hair (see on 13 5 ) was wide- 
spread in antiquity. 19. Afflict] how is not 
explained. He is still asleep. 20. Departed] 
when ho was robbed of the hair which it was 
his duty to preserve. 21. See 2 K 25 7 . Grind- 
ing was women’s work. 

23-31. Samson's Last Exploit and Death. 

23. Dagon] the chief Philistine god (IS 5). 

25-29. He would make sport enough by 
being what ho was. blind and in chains. Pillars] 
Two columns on which rested the roof of a 
large verandah, perhaps attached to the temple. 
After being in the court in front, in the sight 
of all, both below and above, he is brought to 
rest against these. 28. My two eyes] RM ‘ for 
one of my two eyes.’ A stroke of grim humour 
quite in keeping, at this supreme moment, with 
the character of Samson. 29. On which it was 
borne up] RY 1 leaned on them.’ 

31. The Philistines had no wish, and perhaps 
no spirit, to interfere with Samson’s burial in 
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his own country. Milton has brought out the of ‘ Samson AgoniBtes.’ Judged] see intro, 
tragic elements of this wild story at tho end to c. 13. 


PART 3 

The Migrations of the Danites, and the Feud between Benjamin and 
THE OTHER TRIBES (Chs. 17-21) 


This concluding section is really an ap- 
pendix. Instead of describing a further 
deliverance, it recounts two tribal stories in 
which the rough manners and primitive re- 
ligious ideas of the time are shown with most 
valuable and vivid detail. Redundancies and 
discrepancies in the narratives (see on 17 s 
IS 1 ') as well as differences in the language, 
suggest that more than one account has been 
used in each of the stories. This is no sign, 
however, that they are not historical ; and 
they must probably be placed earlier rather 
than later in the general framework of the 
period. 

CHAPTER 17 
The Stoiiy of Micaii 

This story, which is continued in the follow- 
ing c., is undoubtedly a very old one. In 
striking contrast to many other narrative 
portions of the Old Testament, there is in the 
body of this narrative no condemnation of the 
image-worship to which the Danites attached 
such importance, nor of their mode of securing 
it. AVe can but wonder the more at the 
heights which the religion of Israel was to 
climb from such beginnings as this. Cp. 
Joshl9 4 '. 

i-6. Micah’s idols. 

i. Ephraim] see on 3-". 2. Eleven hun- 
dred] see on lG’h Taken] as appears from 
the following clause, stolen. The mother's 
curse (though she is ignorant of the thief) will 
not allow' Micah to rest till the money is re- 
stored. 3, 4. As the text stands, Mieah re- 
stored the money twice over. This can hardly 
be correct. ‘ Yet ’ (v. 4) should be 1 and,’ as 
in RV. Observe that the images are to be 
made in honour of Jehovah. 3. Graven image] 
specifically, an idol carved out of wood or 
stone, or. generally, any kind of idol. ‘ Molten 
image ’ was added, not (as it would seem) to 
denote a second idol (• they ’ in v. 4 should be 
‘it’ ; see also 18 ao . 31 ), but to show' that the 
idol was covered over with tiro silver. 

5. House of gods] i.c. a prhate shrine. In 
Heb. the word for ‘ god ’ may be read either as 
singular or plural. Ephod] see on 8 s7 . The 
ephod is often connected witli oracular re- 
sponses (ep. IS 23 "-a : also Ex 28 Lv 8) ; the 
priest in charge of it can make inquiry 
of Jehovah. Teraphim] cp. Hos 3 4 : also 
On .'ll 12 1S15 23 The word is plural in 

form, and seems to denote household idols of 
some kind: cp. 18-**. Consecrated] Took 


into his employment for the performance of 
religious duties : cp. v. 10,18* IS 7*. 6. Cp 

18i lfii 21 w. 

7-13. The engagement of the Lcuiti. 
Levite] The word denotes not his tribe but 
his calling. Sojourned] The regular term used 
in connexion with a ‘ resident alien ’ who in- 
tends at some time to return to his home. 

10. Father] cp. 2K 2 1 - <i-*: also (tul.T; 
a title of respect, which might be quite con- 
sistent with the priest’s being supported us u 
son (v. 1 1). 

13. The professional knowledge of the 
Levite, in matters of ritual, gives him (and 
his employer) an advantage over others who 
might be selected as priests. 

CHAPTER 18 

The Danites go in Quest of a\ In- 
heritance. They rob Micaii oi ill' 
Images, capture and settle in Lvmi. 
and set up Idol-Worship there 

I- 10. The Danite Spies. 

2. From their coasts] RY ‘ from their whole 
number.’ For Zorah and Eshtaol see on 
13 23 . 3. They knew] They recognised him 
as a Levite from the prayers he was saying. 

Makest] RY ‘doest.’ 6. Before the LORD] 
i.e. under Jehovah’s care. 7. Laishl In 
Josh 19 *" the name appears as Lesliem. Later 
on it was called Dan, from its new inhabit, mti 
(op. v. 29, and c. 20 1). It lay near Lebanon 
and tho sources of the Jordan in tho extreme 
N. of Palestine, and was about 40 m. from 
Sidon, the famous commercial city on the scti- 
eoast. The rest of the v. implies Unit the 
residents were a colony from Zidon Put 
them to shame] The Hebrew here gne-s no 
intelligible sense. Business] RY ‘ dealings ’ 

With any man] LXX (in some MSS) reads 
1 with Syria ’ whose capital, Damascus, was 
about as distant as Sidon. io. Secure j as 
always in AV, 1 free from care or apprehension 

II— 3*. The Danite Expedition to Laisli. 

11. Six hundred men] cp. dO'*" : a ten 
small number when compared with those gieen 
in 20 1 *■ 1 1 or 1 5 35 lfi 23 . Yet it would semi 
that the larger part of the tribe went north 
wards. Appointed] RV ‘ girt.’ 12. Mahanch- 
dan] see on 1 3 23 ; they then turn northwards. 

16. The gate] of the village. 17. An 
amplification of v. 15 ; further repealed 111 
v. 18. Here and in v. 18 ‘graven image-' 
and ‘molten image' are understood as two 
distinct objects. In vv. 20, 30, 31 the 
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‘molten image ’ is left unmentioned. 19. See 
on 17 10 . ax. Carriage] EV ‘goods’: cp. 
Ac 2 1 ls (what is carried: cp. the word 
‘ luggage ’). The armed men marched last, 
expecting pursuit. 28. See on v. 7. The 
building of one city on the ruins of another 
was common, as excavations at Gezer and 
Lachish have made clear. Beth-rehob] un- 
known. 29. Israel] Jacob : see Gn35 10 . 

30. The possession of this image was 
evidently an important thing. Jonathan] 
This must refer to the young Levite, who 
has been hitherto unnamed, unless his name 
has dropped out of the text previously. Ma- 
nasseh] RV ‘Moses.’ This, the true text, 
was altered in later times, to save Moses 
from any connexion with such a priesthood as 
this. Captivity] Probably the depopulation 
of Northern Israel by Tiglatli-Pileser in 734 
B.c. 31 . In Shiloh] NE. of Bethel, where 
the ark was kept in the 1 house of God ’(IS 1-4). 
The destruction of this ‘ house ' is mentioned 
in .Ter 7 12 26 3 . Possibly it was destroyed by 
the Philistines. In IS 22 11 the priesthood 
settled formerly at Shiloh appears at Nob. 

CHAPTER 19 
The Wickedness of Gibeah 

A Levite and his concubine meet with foul 
treatment at Gibeah, a town of Benjamin. 
The indignation of the other tribes is roused 
against the Benjamites. 

This c. gives the cause of the war between 
the rest of the tribes and Benjamin, with 
which the remainder of Judges is concerned. 
It is difficult to determine the period to which 
this war should be assigned. In c. 20 there 
is no recognised leader or judge in Israel, but 
all the tribes (quite differently from else- 
where) act together ‘ as one man ’ (20 1_n ) ; and 
the numbers given (20 2 > 15-23 ) imply a very 
large population ; though an army approach- 
ing half a million in number seems unthink- 
able. On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that Benjamin could have suffered such a 
disaster as this within a generation or two of 
Saul’s accession to tho throne. Probably we 
have an old story, dating from the wild days 
before Saul (19 1 20 2S ), part of which at least 
(20, 21 1 ' 14 ) was retold at a much later period, 
when the exact details had been lost and were 
replaced by the writer’s conceptions of the 
past : see on 20 2S . 

1. When there teas no king] Bee on 17“. 
A certain Levite] see on 17 7 . 3. He re- 

joiced] feeling the separation to be a disgrace. 

10. Jebus] see l 21 : also Josh 15 s lChll 4 . 
The journey from Bethlehem would not take 
more than two hours. 12. See on 1 7 > 8 . Did 
they remember the story of Sodom (Gn 19) ? 

13. Gibeah . . Ramah] both N. of Jeru- 
salem. 14. There is hardly any twilight in 


Palestine. 15. Gibeah thus proves as inhos- 
pitable as they feared Jerusalem would be. 

16. The field] i.e. the open country sur- 
rounding the village. 18. The house of 
the LORD] LXX reads 1 my house,’ which is 
preferable. 

19. Note the politeness of the phrases ‘thy 
handmaid ’ and ‘ thy servants.’ The traveller 
needs nothing except actual house-room. An 
inn is only the modern substitute for the hos- 
pitality on which originally travellers were 
compelled to rely. This hospitality the stranger 
from Ephraim (cp. LklO 33 ) insists on pro- 
viding fully. 22. Sons of Belial] The Hebrew 
means simply 1 worthless men ’ or ‘ rascals.' 
Belial is not a proper name : cp. 1 S 1 16 ). 

23. The old man dreads being compelled to 
violate the laws of Eastern hospitality. 

29. Cp. 1S11 7 . 

CHAPTER 20 

The Slaughter of the Benjamites 

The Levite recounts his wrongs to a full 
assemblage of the tribes, who decree punish- 
ment upon Benjamin. Their first two attacks 
are unsuccessful, but the third results in the 
almost total extermination of the Benjamites. 

I-II. The Israelites assemble at Gibeah. 

1. Congregation] This word is only used in 
the later books of the OT. after Israel had 
ceased at the exile to be a nation : see intro, 
c. 19). Dan] sec on 18 29 . Beer-sheba] the 
southernmost point of Palestine, 28 m. SW. 
of Hebron. See Gn. 21, 26 1 S8 2 Am5 s . 

2. Four hundred thousand] contrast 5 s . 

3. Mizpeh] not the place in Gilead men- 
tioned in 1 1 n , but on a hill about two hours’ 
journey NW. from Jerusalem. 

12-29. The defeats of the Israelites. 

12. The responsibility for the outrage is 
regarded as resting on the whole tribe. 15. In 
vv. 44-47 only 25,600 men are accounted for. 
LXX here reads 25,000, and neglects the 700 
men of v. 16. 16. See on 3 15 . 18. Cp. I 2 . 

Bethel (RV) would be some four hours’ dis- 
tance to the N. After this journey the whole 
army marches back to Gibeah. 23. This v., 
placed in brackets, should really precede v. 22, 
on which v. 24 properly follows. 25. In these 
two battles the Israelites thus lose a tenth 
of their whole number. 26. House of God] 
RV 'Bethel.’ Burnt offerings. . peace offer- 
ings] Sacrifices in which the whole was con- 
sumed on the altar, and sacrifices in which part 
was eaten by the worshippers at a common 
meal. 

27, 28. This parenthesis is added to explain 
why Bethel was visited, and not Shiloh, as 
might have been expected from the statements 
made in Josh 18 10 and 1 S4 3 . If the note about 
Phinehas is correct, these events must have 
taken place in the first generation after Joshua. 
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30-48. The destruction of Benjamin. 

31. The same stratagem as that which had 
proved successful at Ai (Josh8 lc ). House of 
God] BY ‘ Bethel,’ as in v. 2t>. 33. Baal- 
tamar] unknown. 

35. The LORD] Israel’s success is really 
Jehovah's. This v. anticipates the end of the 
story. In the whole narrative there is a good 
deal of misplacement (e.g. vv. 37, 39) and 
redundancy (e.g. vv. 31,32). V. 30 commences 
what is really a second account of the battle, 
with a very much fuller conclusion. 37. Drew 
themeelrcs along] ‘ moved forward.’ 42. The 
wilderness] i.e. to the more desolate region 
lying to the E. 43. With ease] BY ‘ at I heir 
resting place,’ or, as EM. 1 at Menuhah.’ The 
sunrising] i.e. the E. 45. Rimmon] 3 m. E. 
of Bethel. Gidom is unknown. 48. The men 
of every city] BV 1 the entire city,’ or, as BM, 
‘ the inhabited city.’ 

CHAPTER 21 

Wives are given to the Benjamite 
Survivors 

1-6. The lamentation for Benjamin. 


1. Had sworn] see on 17 All the women 
and children in Benjamin have been massacred: 
cp. v. 10. 2. House of God] BY ‘Bethel.’ as 
in 20 M > S1 . 4. Burnt offerings and peace offer- 
ings] see on 20 5. Lit. ‘the great curse 
had been pronounced upon,’ etc. 6. Repented 
them] see on 2 18 . 

7-25. The Benjamites provided with wives, 

8. Jabesh-gilead] i.e. Jabcsh in Gilead; cp. 
IS 11 31 11_13 . Probably about 10 m. SE. nf 
Beth-shean or Beisan. 12. Shiloh] see 011 
18 s1 . Hitherto, Bethel had been the head 
quarters. 13. Call peaceably] BV ‘ proclaim 
peace.’ 14. 200 survivors were still hit 
unprovided for. 19. Shechem] see on III 
Lebonah] 3 m. NY’, of Shiloh. Shiloh thus 
lies off the main road, and soon loses its curb 
importance. 21. To dance] see on 9 27 ; also 
2 SO 14 . The act, like the whole feast, a as 
regarded as religious. 

22. No clear sense can be obtained from tin 
Heb. The general meaning must be, ‘allow 
the men to keep these girls, since wc did not 
find wives for them in Jabesh-gilead ; and as 
your daughters were taken from you by force, 
you have not broken your oath.’ 


RUTH 

INTRODUCTION 

The book of Buth is one of the most de- hear of anything to his advantage, but quick 
lightful stories ever penned. It carries us to drop it the moment he is told of a flv in 
without an effort into an old-world realm alto- the ointment. The former is quietly read} to 
gether unlike our work-a-day life. Whilst we respond to any call of duty, yet willing to guc 
read it the customs of that other realm seem up the satisfaction of doing it to one who nun 
quite familiar to us. And how admirably are have a stronger claim. Modest and humble, 
the actors in the story depicted ! We are made he is at the same time beloved and respected, 
intimately acquainted with Orpah and Ruth ; Consider, too, how different an impression is 
with the girl who accompanies her mother-in- made on us by the critical point in the book, 
law on the homeward journey as far as the the hinge on which the whole turns, c. 3. ti om 
border of the two countries, professes her in- that which would be made by a modern miter 
tendon to go the whole way, only waits to be treating such a theme ! The course pursued 
dissuaded, weeps, kisses, turns back ; and with on that occasion is so entirely alien to our 
the girl who forsakes fatherland, kindred, and ideas and customs. Yet it is described with 
ancestral worship, because of her deep love for so skilful a hand, or, rather, with so puie 
the bereaved and the dead. The character of a heart, that no thought of evil can obtrude 
Naomi, too, is ‘instinct with life,' In the itself. And the typo of piety which it mom- 
difficult position of mothcr-in-law she knows mends so strongly by merely describing u is 
how to win the tender love of the two younger singularly engaging. It is so thoroughly un- 
women. and the open secret of her influence is affected, human and real. Contrast the pm 
the unselfishness which declines Orpah’s offer found feeling and perfect simplicity of 1 11 
and devotes itself to Ruth’s interests. And with the stilted and unnatural paraphrase 111 
Boaz is provided with an excellent foil in the the Talmud. There the older woman s.i\s. 
person of the anonymous kinsman. The latter 1 We are forbidden to go beyond the limits of 
is a keen and calculating individual, eager to a sabbath day’s journey’ ; Buth replies, ‘ Where 
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(i.e. as far as) thou goest I will go ’ : * It is not 
allowed amongst us for two persons of different 
sexes to be alone together’ : ‘Where thou 
lodgest I will lodgo ’ : ‘ Six hundred and thir- 
teen commandments have been given us ' : 
1 Thy pcoplo is my peoplo ’ : ‘ The worship of 
other gods is prohibited to us ’ : 1 Thy God is 
my God ’ : ‘ The courts are allowed to put men 
to death in four ways ’ : * Where thou diest I 
will die ’ : and so forth. The ancient Jewish 
commentator saw more clearly the spirit of the 
book when, after feeling a little puzzled at 
finding in this Scripture no legal or ceremonial 
prescriptions, he concluded that it was com- 
posed to teach us 1 how great is the reward of 
human kindness.’ 

It is generally agreed that the book, though 
embodying old traditions, is of later date than 
the scenes it describes. The period of the 
Judges lay far behind (l 1 ) : the cusioms of 
an earlier time required explanation (4 7 ). The 
purity of its thought and style lead some 
scholars to favour a pre-exilic date ; but the 
majority are disposed to place it either during 
or after the exile. From the stress which the 
author lays on the Moabitish origin of Ruth, 
it has been inferred that he was an opponent 
of the rigorous measures adopted by Ezra and 
Nehemiah against intermarriage wi th foreigners 
(Ezr 9 1 Neh 13 23 ). If he did live in the time 
of that great struggle, and was in some measure 
influenced by it, he scarcely allows this to 
appear. Other objects ascribed to him are, to 
illustrate the life of David, and to enforce the 
duty of the next-of-kin marrying a childless 
widow ; but if either of these were in his mind 
at the start, they were almost forgotten in the 
interest of the scenes and actions with which 
he deals. He could never have produced so 
beautiful a work if he had been writing a pam- 
phlet with a special didactic aim. He simply 
tells the story of a woman's fidelity and its 
reward, to show us his ideal of the 1 Excellent 
Woman ’ and to make us feel that God did not 
forget her. 

1 How sweet an ended strife ! 

How sweet a dawning life ! ’ 

As a scholar of the last generation has said : 

1 The book of Ruth presents us with a simple 
story of domestic life — such as has happened, 
and is happening over and over again in this 
world — the familiar story of a daughter’s affec- 
tion and a young wife’s happiness. . . In Ruth 
we see a daughter clinging to a parent in her 
age, with all the unselfishness of true-hearted 
affection ; volunteering to share her lowliness 
and her distress ; finding favour for her piety 
with the Lord and also with men ; chosen by 
Boaz to be his wife ; from obscure poverty 
taken to an honourable bed ; the young lonely 
widow of the first chapter, (banged in the last 
into a joyful mother of children.’ 


It is interesting to remember that when St. 
Matthew traces the genealogy of Joseph he is 
careful to say (l 5 ) that Boaz begat Obed of 
Ruth ; and St. Luke has evidently the same 
line of descent in view when he mentions Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse, David, Nathan among tho an 
cestors of the mother of our Lord (3 81 > 32 ). 

Ruth occupies the second place amongst the 
‘ Megilloth ’ or ‘ Rolls,’ the five short writings 
kept separate from the rest, each on its own 
roll, and read in the synagogue on five great 
days of the Jewish Calendar. It is used on 
the second of these occasions, at the Feast of 
Pentecost, the great Harvest Festival. For such 
an occasion it would be difficult to find a more 
appropriate lesson than these chapters, which 
put in so pleasing a light the labours and the 
charities of the harvest season. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Exile and the Return of Naomi 

1. Beth-lehem-judah] two hours’ journey S. 
of Jerusalem, is to be distinguished from Beth- 
lehem in Zebulun (Josh 19 15 ). It was but a 
short distance from Moab, which, in the days 
here referred to, was a fertile, highly cultivated 
country. Travellers still speak of it as a land 
of streams. Nothing short of the compulsion 
of famine could have induced a Hebrew to 
migrate into this foreign country where he 
would have no right of citizenship, this unclean 
land where Jehovah could not be worshipped. 

2 . The name Elimelech means ‘ my God is 
King.’ Naomi, or, as it ought to be written, 
‘Noomi,’ means ‘pleasant.’ The two sons, 
Mahlon (‘ sickly ’) and Chilion (‘ wasting away ’), 
evidently owe their names to the fate which 
overtook them. It is not quite certain how 
we should understand the names of their 
wives. Orpah was taken by some of the Jewish 
commentators as signifying ‘ the back of the 
neck,’ and explained by her having turned her 
back on Naomi. Ruth may be 1 friend ’ or 
‘ refreshment ’ : the Talmud takes the latter 
view, ‘ because David sprang from her, who 
refreshed tho Holy One with songs and praises.’ 
Ephrathah is another name for Bethlehem, or 
perhaps the name of the district of Bethlehem. 

4 . The author of our book sees nothing 
wrong in their marrying Moabite wives. In 
this he agrees with earlier ideas and customs 
(Jgl4 w - 16«- 2S1133 1K7 U ), not with such 
enactments as Dt*23 sf -, or such stern proceed- 
ings as Ezra and Nehemiah took when they 
compelled the Jews to abandon their foreign 
wives (Ezr9, 10 Nehl3 23 - 80 ), or the Targum 
here, which says, ‘ And they transgressed the 
commandment of the Lord and married strange 
women.’ 

8 , 9 . The young widow would naturally 
return to her mother's house, for she would 
live in the women’s part of the house or tent 
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(Gn' 2 -l - s i .1 g 1 1 7 Song;!'). The liolicf of 
that age was that men would receive in this 
life an exact recompense for their good and 
evil actions : see especially Ps 18 '-V- l! . These 
two good women were to find rest after the 
troubles and disappointments of their Hebrew 
marriages. 

n-13. If Naomi had other sons the obliga- 
tion of marrying their deceased brother’s 
widow' would devolve on one of them. This 
Levirate law (from Lerir =‘ a brother-in-law ’) 
has been observ od in many quarters of the globe, 
in India. Madagascar, Brazil, etc. Amongst 
the Hebrews the two objects which it aimed 
at were, to prevent the extinction of the dead 
man’s name, and to save the property belong- 
ing to a family from being broken up and dis- 
persed among other families. The firstborn 
son of the new marriage was considered to be 
the child and heir of the dead (G n ,‘!8 D 1 25 5 ‘ 10 ). 
Naomi asks : Would ye stay for them from 
having husbands ? or, more literally : * Would 
ye shut yourselves up from having husbands V ’ 
For the widow, awaiting the second marriage, 
must remain at home in seclusion (G11 38 u ). 

14, 15. Possibly Orpali did not intend going 
beyond the necessary courtesy of accompany- 
ing her mother-in-law to the border of the two 
countries. Then she would return to her 
people and ■ her god ’ (liV). Chemosh was the 
national god of Moab (Xu 21 29 1K11 7 , etc.). 

16-18. Ruth's impassioned declaration re- 
minds us of the Druze sheikh, who, on parting 
with Mrs. Burton, exclaimed, ‘ Allah be with 
you and your house ! I would wc had never 
seen you, because of this parting. If you loved 
a stone I would put it in my bosom, and if you 
hated the moon I would not sit under its 
rays.’ According to ancient ideas a god and 
his people were inseparable : if Ruth deter- 
mined to go over to Naomi’s fatherland and 
race she necessarily accepted their deity : if 
David was driven out of Israel he was thereby 
bidden, ‘Go, serve other gods’ ( 1 S 2 G 19 ). 
Moreover, it was an even more cherished 
privilege then than now to be interred with 
one’s relatives: the phrase for a desirable kind 
of burial was, ‘ to be gathered to one's fathers.' 
In Ezk 32 17-32 it is implied that the various 
nations inhabit separate localities in the in- 
visible world. Ruth cleaves to her mother- 
in-law as Elisha to Elijah (2 K 2 

19-22. Every one in the little town knew 
her. Yet how much she had altered. The 
women, of course, knew her best, aud they 
exclaimed, • In this Naomi?’ She repudiated 
the old name, renaming herself Mara, 

‘ Bitter.’ because the Almighty, who is here 
called Shaddai, had dealt bitterly with her. 
The same expression occurs in Job 27 *. The 
exact force of the divine name Shaddai is un- 
certain. Except in the book of Job we always 
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meet it in conjunction with the general name 
God, 1 God Shaddai.’ Ex (i 3 regards it as an 
ancient title. Jehovah testified against Naomi 
by treating her as a sinner, for suffering was 
always regarded as an evidence of guilt. When 
the widow’s son dies she cries out to Elijah: 
1 Art thou come to call my sin to remembrance, 
and to slay my son V ’ (1 K 17 ls ). We have 110 
ground for assuming any particular transgres- 
sion on Naomi’s part : the Targum is dearly 
wrong in fixing on tlio migration to Moab. 
How r unlike Naomi’s fortunes to those of 
Abraham, who from being alone became a 
multitude (Isa 51 '-), and those of Jacoli. who 
with nothing but a staff in his hand crossed 
the Jordan, aud returned in two hands 
(Gn 32 lu )! Barley harvest begins early in 
April. 

CHAPTER 2 
Ruth tiie Gleaxeis 

1. Boaz] (‘quickness’) was a kinsman ol’ 
Elimelech’s. We are not informed of the 
precise degree of relationship. Here and at 
3 2 he is designated an 1 acquaintance.’ It is 
by no means certain that we are to think of 
him as ‘ a mighty man of wealth ’; the phrase 
here employed sometimes points out a capable, 
active man (1 K 11 28 Xeh 1 1 1 *). The Targum 
is of course wrong in explaining it liy • 11 man 
strong in the Eaw ’ — an explanation which re- 
minds us of Apollos, ‘ mighty in the scriptures' 
(Ac 18 *»). 

2, 3. Ruth will not sit with folded hands. 
Like any other poor person she has a right to 
glean (Lvl 9 #f > 23 22 Dt 24 19 ), but the landowner 
can make the exercise of this right easier or 
more disagreeable. Hence site is n<>t sure 
where her task will be prosecuted, and it scents 
a piece of rare, though undesigned, good 
fortune that she lights on the portion of the 
field which belongs to Boaz. The portions 
belonging to different owners were not separ- 
ated by walls, hedges or ditches, but by a stone, 
a stonebeap, ora marked tree ( Dt I !i 1 1 ). 

4-6. These ancient forms of salutation were 
distinguished by politeness, heartiness, and 
religious feeling (cp. Gn 43 29 Jerl'J 2 " f - 2KI-" 1 
Psl2‘Jo8). The Arabic formula now is'God 
be wi th you ’ : in Egypt the first speaker cries 
‘Peace be on you,’ and the reply comes. “G11 
you be peace, and the mercy of God and His 
blessings, ’ or simply ‘ On you be peace.’ 

7. Ruth’s good qualities appear at every 
turn : she was careful to ask leave ; she worked 
steadily all through the long, weary day. not 
resting during its hottest hours. The last 
words of this verse are now corrupt : the 
original statement was ‘ she has not rested at 
ail,' or ‘ she lias not been home at all ' ; 
3 " shows that there was no building in the 
field to rest in. 
a 



8, 9- DL' S maidens were the women-servants 
who went over the ground after the reapers, 
reaping being done in so slovenly a manner in 
the East that much would be wasted if this sup- 
plementary work were not performed. The 
note on v. 3 indicates how easy it would bo to 
stray into another's field. The young men 
are the harvesters who come together from all 
parts of the country, and, away from the 
restraints of their own homes, are apt to be 
free of speech, and loose in conduct. 

10-12. She throws herself prostrate on the 
ground, as Orientals have always done before 
their superiors. She acknowledges herself a 
foreigner, destitute of right or claims. But 
Boaz sees only the heroism implied in her 
having committed herself to the uneovenanted 
kindness of a strange people. And he com- 
mends the wisdom and piety which have brought 
her to take refuge under the protecting wings 
of Jehovah the God of Israel (Dt 32 11 Ps3(5 3 
572 914 Lkl3W). 

13. With joyful surprise she exclaims, Let 
me find favour in thy sight ! or, rather. ‘I find 
grace in thy sight ! ’ There is something very 
beautiful in the literal meaning of the words 
rendered 1 Thou hast spoken friendly ’ : it is 
‘Thou hast spoken to the heart’ (Isa 40 - 
Jerl9 3 ) : the words are so friendly that they 
fall on the heart like dew. And this is all 
the more wonderful to her, seeing that, as a 
foreigner, she does not stand on a le\el even 
with his women-servants. ‘ Make me as one 
of thy hired sen ants’ (Lk lo 1!l ). 

14. Yinegar and water was the customary 
drink of Homan soldiers and slaves. The 
harvesters in Palestine still dip their bread in 
vinegar and find it very refreshing. Parched 
corn is also a favourite article of food : the 
cars are gathered when uot quite ripe, and are 
roasted on an iron plate, or are thrust in small 
bundles into a fire of dry grass and thorns ; 
there is a milky and yet crusty flavour about 
it which makes pleasant eating. ‘ She did eat, 
and was sufficed, and left thereof ’ (RV). 

15-18. As a special favour she is to be 
allowed to glean not only where the sheaves have 
been removed, but amongst them as they stand. 
Curiously enough she is represented at v. 7 
as requesting this. The reapers are also to 
pluck out ears as they gather them up for 
binding and let them drop as if by accident. 
No wonder that when she had beaten it out 
with a stick (JgC 11 Isa 28'-“) she had about a 
bushel of grain. As ono has seen poor women 
taking home food for their children from some 
feast which has been given them, so the thrifty, 
affectionate Ruth carries to Naomi the parched 
corn which had remained over from her 
unexpected midday meal. 

19-23, Ruth now learns for the first time 
that Boaz is related to them, a near kinsman, 


one of those who have the right to buy back 
for them tire land that has been parted with. 
Jf an Israelite was compelled by poverty 
to dispose of bis property, such a kinsman 
could compel iho purchaser to sell it back 
(1 jv 252'> ib4s) ■ (he object of the law being 
to preserve each family in possession of its 
land. Naomi felt that Providence was not 
only showing lov ing-kindness to her daughter- 
in-law and herself, hut also to her husband 
and sons, by bringing about the prospect of 
the land which had once belonged to them 
again being called by their name. Her deep- 
seated piety comes out too ; the bitterness of 
l'-’u yields immediately to faith, hope, and 
gratitude. And her practical wisdom is Been 
in the injunction not to vex this kind- 
hearted man by failing to make use of his 
offered kindness. Wheat-harvest is two or 
three weeks later than barley. 

CHAPTER 3 
The Appeal to Boaz 

1. Marriages are always arranged by the 
parents in Eastern lands ; here, of course, the 
mother-in-law must intervene. 

2-7. Grain is winnowed in the evening, to 
avoid the heat of the day and take advantage 
of the cool sea- wind, which blows in Palestine 
from 4 p.m. to half-an-hour before sunset. 
As a rule the threshing floor, which is an 
open space of clean, hard, dry ground, is on 
an elevated spot. But at Beth-lehem it was 
necessary to go ‘ down ’ to it, because the 
town is on the summit of the ridge and higher 
than any of the surrounding eminences. Ruth 
is to wash and anoint herself and put on the 
simluh, the long outer robe of ceremony, for 
this was to be a formal and important visit. 
Eveiy precaution, too, was to be taken to 
ensure Boaz being in a genial frame of mind ; 
the day's work was to he at an end, and he 
was to have eaten and drunk: cp. Gn27 4 > 25 , 
and David’s assumption that even Nabal 
would be generous during the feast of sheep- 
shearing (1 S 25 -'M- Naomi had entire con- 
fidence in the honour of her kinsman, and 
although the procedure which she devised is 
alien to all our thoughts and customs, it is 
conceived and carried out without a spot of 
impure intention. To this day the Syrian 
farmer lies down under the shelter of a heap 
of threshed corn to protect it from thieves, 
or sleeps close by with his family in a little 
hut erected for the purpose. 

8-18. At midnight the sleeper was startled. 
He bent forward to ascertain what was there, 
and the swift, curt question, Who art thou ? 
reveals his alarm. Her request is : Spread 
thy skirt (or, thy wing) over thine handmaid, 
i.o. Become my guardian and protector by 
marrying me (Ezkl6 8 ), according to the duty 
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of a near kinsman. The law in Dt25 required 
that a brother should do this, if he and tho 
deceased had dwelt together on the land 
belonging to the family. The right or duty 
was subsequently extended to more distant 
relatives. Boaz looked on this appeal as an 
even greater loving-kindness than Ruth had 
shown to Naomi, seeing that he was no longer 
young, and younger men would willingly 
have married her. The Rabbinical commen- 
tary on this hook goes curiously astray in 
fixing his age as 80 and hers as 40. All the 
1 gate ’ of his people knew that she was an 
‘ excellent ’ woman. They had discussed her 
in the gate of the city, which was tho place of 
concourse, consultation and gossip, like the 
Gk. agora (Ac 17 to 18 ), and the forum of the 
Romans. But ready as he was to take up tho 
position of Goel(see on Job IS) - s ), he would not 
encroach on the stronger claim which another 
man had. For this night she must remain where 
she was, lest mischief should befall her at the 
hands of some of the roisterers who were 
especially likely to be abroad at that season 
of the year (Song 5"). Yet she must leave 
whilst it was still too dark for a man to 
discern his friend if he met him ; no breath 
of scandal must touch their good name. Let 
it not be known, said Boaz, that the woman 
came to the threshing floor. The 1 mantle ' 
(RY) here mentioned is not the same as the 
simlah of v. 3 ; most likely it was the veil of 
cotton cloth or coarse muslin which rests on 
the head and falls down the back of Bedouin 
and peasant women, and is often used by 
them for carrying such things as vegetables. 
The present of three-fifths of a bushel of 
barley is at one and tho same time an out- 
pouring of his liberality and a precaution 
against the suspicion which might have been 
roused if any one had met her ; they were to 
be led to think that she had been to fetch 
grain. The AV is correct in stating that she 
now went into the city ; he came later (4 >). 
It would almost seem as though her mother- 
in-law could not at the first moment see who 
she was : Who art thou, my daughter ? But 
perhaps the question really meant, 1 How 
hast thou fared V ’ 

CHAPTER 4 

The Marriage of Boaz and Ruth. Tiie 
Birth of tiieik Child 

x. Boaz went up from the threshing floor 
to the open space by the city-gate, where the 
business he had in hand would have to be 
done, where, too, he would catch the other 
kinsman on his way out to the field. The 
author does not know this man’s name, and 
therefore contents himself with calling him 
‘ So and So.’ 

2 . Ten was considered a perfect number 


(JerG-“ 1 S25 6 2 S 18 15 ): where ten Jews live 
there should be a synagogue ; those ton elders 
are heads of the community, sheikhs, as they 
would be called to-day. 

3 - 5 . Elimelech was not their brother in the 
strict sense, but was a member of the same 
family (Gn 1 3 8 1 S 20 «> 89 2 S 1 9 13 ). Naomi had 
already sold the land. Ruth's being under the 
necessity of gleaning shows that her mother 
in-law was no landowner: 2 18 is an eloquent 
testimony to their poverty. The kinsman hail 
now the opportunity of buying it back for 
them, and it is plain from v. 5 that this tram 
action would take the form of a purchase from 
Naomi : the presence of the elders and the 
other inhabitants, ‘them that sit here,’ would 
make it a valid bargain. But if he laiught the 
land he must also purchase Ruth as his wife 
There tain be no doubt that Boaz said: ■ Thou 
must also buy Ruth’: Ruth lias nothing to do 
with the sale ; see also v. 10. The money 
which the bridegroom used to give to the 
bride's family was compensation tor the loss 
of her valuable services. And at the present 
time in Syria ‘No marriage is strictly ligul 
among the Mussulmans without a Main or 
settlement from the bridegroom to the btidi. 
It may consist of only a few silver pence. Mill 
it must be made.’ Jacob’s services to Laban 
were prices paid for Leah and Rachel. 

6 . The kinsman draws back. The Rahhiuie 
commentator thought that he was afraid of 
dying by God’s judgment for marrying a 
Moabite, as Mahlon and Chilian had perished. 
But his motive seemB to have been an un- 
willingness to encroach on his own property 
for the sake of a son by Ruth, who would he 
heir of the newly acquired land and w ould not 
be accounted his child. 

7 - 10 . In the case described at Dt 2 :V the 
woman removes the shoe of the man who 
declines to act ; here the man himself takes it 
off : there, by that symbolic act, she takes 
away tho right he will not exercise ; here, lie 
renounces it. At PsfiO 10 108 10 the shoe thrown 
over the land is a sign that possession is taken: 
see on -km 2 6 8 °. Similar customs have 
existed amongst the Hindoos, the ancient 
Germans, and the Arabs. When an Arid) 
divorces his wife, he says: 1 She was my bairn] 
(slipper) and I cast her off.’ Boaz declares it 
to be his purpose to prevent tho name of the 
dead from being cut off : if Ruth should bear 
a son he would be the representative of 
Mahlon, and men would remember the fa tiler's 
name whilst they called the child Beii-Midilon, 
Mahlon's son. 

11 , 12 . No Hebrew woman could desire a 
better fortune than to resemble the two wives 
of Jacob from whom the entire people had 
sprung. And the wish of the Betlilelieinites 
for Boaz was that he might win a name which 
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should be famous amongst them as the head child in her bosom, to indicate that he belonged 
of a powerful and illustrious house. Perez, to her (Gn 30 8 50 23 ), as a Roman father took up 
whom they go on to mention, was the child the child from the ground and thus owned him. 
borne by Tamar to Judah, when the latter 17 . The women are still to the front. As a 
unwittingly did her the justice (Gn 38) which rule the father or mother named the child. 
Boaz was so willing to render to Ruth. The But it is the neighbours who here call him 
cases were also parallel as regards the respec- Obed, 1 Servant,’ anticipating that he would 
tive ages of the man and the woman. minister to all the wants of the aged woman 

13 - 16 . It was an honour and a mark of who had been a true mother to Ruth. The 
divine favour to have a son, a discredit and book originally ended with the simple inti- 
curse both to husband and wife to be without : mation of the manner in which all good wishes 
1 He who has not left a son to be his heir, were fulfilled in him : 1 He is the father of 
with him the Holy One — blessed be He — is Jesse, the father of David.’ The verses which 
angry. ’ This son would take upon him all the follow may have been borrowed from 1 Ch 2 9 ' 16 : 
duties of near kinsman to Naomi. He would in any case they were added later to bring out 
be a ‘restorer of life’ (RV), reviving the clearly the place of Boaz and David in the 
fainting soul, inspiring fresh hope, joy, courage line of Judah. It is interesting to notice that 
(Pa 19 8 Prov 25 13 Lam 1 lu ). His mother had notwitlistanding 4 6 > 10 , though in agreement 
been better to Naomi than seven (i.e. any number with lCh2 12 , they do not regard Obed as 
of) sons. And now the grandmother puts the Mahlon’s son, but give him to Boaz. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF 

SAMUEL 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . Scope and Contents. The two books of Israelites then demand a king; Samuel pro- 
Samuel were in the original Hebrew reckoned tests and warns (c. 8 ); Saul is revealed to Samuel 
as one, and classed, like Judges, among 1 the as the future king, anointed, and accepted 
earlier prophets.’ In LXX they are divided (chs. 9, 10) ; a victory over Ammon strengthens 
and called the first two ‘books of the king- Saul’s position (c. 11); and Samuel formally 
doms' : a title which the Vulgate altered to retires from leadership (c. 12). The Philistines 

1 books of the kings.’ Our own translation are attacked and defeated (chs. 13. 14), but 
keeps the original name and the later division. Saul, for his disobedience after the conquest 
The whole work embraces the history of the of Amalek, is rejected (c. 15). 

chosen nation from the end of the period of the The second section introduces us at once to 
Judges to the beginning of the reign of Solo- David ; he is secretly anointed (16 1-la ) and 
mon (1K1, 2 really belong to the period brought before Saul (c. 16 14 ' 22 ). He is victori- 
covered by the books of Samuel and in LXX ous over Goliath (c. 17), and wins first Saul’s 
are counted as 2S25, 26). The twobooksfall favour and then his jealousy (c. 18). This is 
into three broad divisions, viz. IS 1-14, IS 15- followed by a long and detailed account of 

2 S 8 , and 2 S 9-24 ; giving the stories (1) of Saul's pursuit of David, who is soon reduced 

Israel under the Philistines and Samuel ; (2) to live the life of an outlaw (chs. 19-26), and 
of Saul and the rise of David ; and (3) of at last takes refuge with the king of Gath 
David’s reign over all Israel. The whole (c. 27). Meanwhile, Saul is compelled to face 
period is about a century (see § 6 ) ; at its the Philistines on Mt. Gilboa (c. 28); David is 
close we find ourselves in an atmosphere coin- expelled from the Philistine army, and sacks 
pletely different from that in which we start, Ziklag (chs. 29, 30) ; and Saul is defeated and 
though the change is made entirely natural by slain (c. 31). David is then anointed as king 
the narrative. of Judah (2 SI), and gradually wears down 

The first of the three sections opens with the rivalry of Israel (chs. 2-4) ; he is made 
the birth, consecration and call of Samuel king of the whole nation, captures Jerusalem, 
(chs, 1-3), and passes to the death of Eli and defeats the Philistines (c. 5), and brings the 
his sons (c. 4 ), the captivity and restoration of ark to his new capital (chs. 6 , 7). 
the ark (chs. 5, 6 ), and the deliverance from In the third section we find him first show- 
the Philistines under Samuel (c. 7). The ing courtesy to Meribbaal (c. 9), and subduing 
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1 am) a SAMUEI. 


IMHO 


Ammon md the Syn uis (c 10 ) lhenlollows 
the B it lishcb i episode (11—12 ■*), w ltli the hn il 
conquest of hinuun (1 2 Jl ) Abailom to 
vending tannins et line n> banished uni le 
c tiled (ehs 1 > 14 ) his usurpation oi the 
till one lcnls 1 i Ills ileient nnd dentil md to 
1) ind sunopi os il u turn (ehs 1 >- 19 ) fehc 
lu - l e\ olt is subdued (e JO) The n engine 
ot the Gibcomtcs ( 21 1 14 ) nid sundij exploits 
ot X) n id & heroes (21 14 ) ue lclited , two 
psilms ot Dai id uo given ( 22 - 25 *), md 
uuther list ot Davids heioes ( 25 s 31 ) ind 
the book closes with in account of the census 
and repentance of D iv id (c 24 ) 1 he i ev olt of 
Adonijah, which clouded the list d iv s of Dnv id 
is related m 1K1 2 

2 Structure of the Book As stated_abov e 
1 anil 2 Siniuel fill into tlnec divisions but 
none of these divisions hive been wntttn is 
the} stind Each (like so min} othei books of 
the Old Testament) is i compilition liom 
earlier documents Within the first two 
sections we meet const uitly w ith diffei cut 
accounts of the sime events coupled with 
diffei ences m the point of view This will 
be cleai fiom the following — 

1S1-15 (a) lbs 1-4 contun the stoi} 

of Samuels childhood 7 and b lus position 
as recognised he id of ill Isinel — 1 point of 
view which is maintained 111 10 1 12 15 

(b) On the othei hand 0 10 11 ® give 1 
separate veision ot Siuls accession and 11, 
15 , 14 follow contmuouslv 011 10 16 the ac 
count of Sauls icjcctiou m 1 11 being 

quite distinct fiom tint of 1 1 II 11111 ills 
song 111 2 (which inspired some ol the noblest 
thoughts of the Magnificat) cout uns conctp 
tions which ar° mconsisti nt vv ltli wli it w c know 
of the more piinutiie ichgion of this eail} 
penod and is probiblv a liter poem lien 
iscnbed to Hannah The iccount of the 11k 
in 5 and b has no notes of time except that it 
must follow the battle of Apheh it icininds 
us strongly of the ninati'es in Judges Of 
the two mam divisions of this section the 
second (b) which is chiefly occupied w ltli fe ml 
must be the eniliei Trom 11 0 etc we cm 
hudl} think that such a total defe it of the 
Ph listmes is is implied in 7 ldf took plicc it 
so cnilv 1 penod 

1S16-2S8 In this section we find double 
nurntncs of Davids introduction to feiul, 
feiuls offer of a dmghtci of his to Divid 
and Davids spaiing of Siuls life The in 
consistencies thus icsultmg (of which the 
most notice iblc is th it while D md is hi ought 
10 Sail is 1 young w niioi in It) he ippeus 
in 17 is 1 shcphei d 111 1 f win 111 Siul is quite 
ignoi int) m ly bo avoided if v 1 pi ice together 
lb 11 3 18 '(with the exception of vv 14 - 1 ')) 
] 9 m- 21 no 22-2411 2 1-27 2<) }() The rest 
Of 16-51 leads almost as one continuous nai 


1 itivc T'hcic is less dithcult} tbout flit Inst 
8 ehs of 2 S imucl . the whole section concludes 
with 1 genu il summuy of D ivid b povvci ml 
picsti 0 c ind 111 c 2 wc hive ill undoubted 
poem ot Divid himself 

2 S 9-24 Clis ‘)-20 toi 111 1 vei} clcii uii 
pictuicsque nuiitive, which is quite sell 
consistent and must lnvc Iccn winteii 1 1 11 
to the events which it dcsuibes In th 
distinctness 111 its poiti ntuic ot mini 1 ilu 
1 ictcis as well is ot Divid luiuscli ml I 1 
its tuthtul descnption of the dak is mil 
the bnglit side of the couit of Isi id s = i it 
md beloved king it is unequ died 1111 11, II 
the line naiiatives ot the Old lest mint 
21-24 foim an appendix, 21 111 woull m 
to lefei to the eailicryeus ot D is ids 1 cun 
the two psalms (the fast ot which is ilnii t 
identic il with Ps 18) no sti ingclv wc l_,c 1 111 
between the notues of David s mighty ltiti 
24 should at my 1 ite lind 1 pi ice 111 ) _l) 111 1 
1K1 2 should propel 1} follow 2S2I1 

3 The Rise and Growth of the Monarchy 
To oui minds the woul king surest 1 
definite constitution Even in il si lute 111 11 
aicli must govern according to fixi 1 1 11 s 1 
the Hcbiews, the idei ot such 1 c< nstituti 

w is foieign The giowtli of oui 1 111 [in 
monuchical constitutions Ins been iintiiUil 
bj two factors the milituv cuinisin 11 1 
the Teutonic nations mil the It it m 1 i" 
The Hebiews had nothing entesp it lm, t 
eithei of these In the time it tin Ju l D cs 
(see Intro to Judges) we find the 11 iti 11 ci 11 
posed of 1 numbei of tubes 1 11 gel y 111I pen l 
ent of eich other, though held t(,it'ci (1 
w ei e the incient Greek st ites ) 1 } 1 ci 1 11 111 1 d 
md religious customs, md ilso 1 y 1 1 111111 n 
f 11 thin Jehovah, the nation il God In 11 tin 
to time military leadeis of stiong pc -1 nil tv 
( Judges ) aiise , but the splieie of tl cii m 
fluence is limited, and onl} 111 one c isc f(ri li 1 
and Almnelech) is theic my ittcnipt t 
est iblish the punciple ot hcicility 

The gieit difleience between tin I il 1 
and fenil is that, unlike the linnet tin littn 
is solemnly chosen b} ill Isi icl it 1 H id cl ■ - 
piesided ovei by the moi il md ich,i ills 1 1 t 

the nation, Samuel feiul is simp] 1 11 lilt m 
leadei chosen to oUci m othei wise 1111 1 die 
lcsisluiee to the Philistiuis Jt w is il 11 the 
Philistine oppiession which wcldc 1 tl li 1 
ites uiidei fe ml s leadei ship into until 1 H 
fust kingl} ’ act is to suinnu 11 th wl h 
nition to urns (1 fell ” ip .Jgl'l ) whii 
he sieiifices, it is is the li id ol tin 111*' 
(lfel-5 ) he, like the Judges lcienis ml 
mee uid command fiom Jilin ih 111 i> h 
unlike them, mdiicctly tlnou n h Minin 1 
nnlituy leadership, absolute iiom tin si 1 it 
the nation, is thus strictly limited fiim the 
side ol Jehoyah 
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What was the effect of his l-ulo on Israel’s 
internal life ? We are merely told that he put 
away soothsayers and diviners out of the land 
(lS28 fl ). This in itself implies a great deal ; 
it does not imply, however, that the king was 
expected to make new laws, but only to en- 
force the old ones ; at most, like Asa ( 1 K 15 I3 ) 
and Hezekiah (2K18 4 ), he was a reformer. 

If Jonathan had survived the battle of 
Gilboa, the whole course of Israel’s history 
might have been different. As it was, Saul’s 
son was at once accepted as king by the 
greater part of the nation (2S2°). Not until 
Ish-bosheth’s death was David acknowledged 
as king of all Israel. He began where Saul 
left off, as recognised military head of the 
nation. Unlike Saul, he needed no prophet 
to place him on the throne ; but, like Saul, he 
gained and held his position by his personal 
popularity (2 S3 30 ). At first he is nothing 
more than the warrior ; and all through his 
reign he is a 1 man of war ’ (2 S 17 s ). But by 
his conquest of Jerusalem and his removal 
thither of the ark, he becomes the religious 
head of the nation also, appointing and super- 
vising the priests (2S8 18 20 20 ; cp. 1K2 33 ). 
He is now in a position to form foreign 
alliances and to institute an elaborate and 
thoroughly Oriental court life (2S5 13 ). He 
is also the fountain of justice (2S12 3 14 *<•) ; 
but while he enforces the traditional law, he 
does not make fresh law's. The basis of his 
internal authority (like that of the Homan 
emperors) is military supremacy : when this is 
broken he must take refuge in flight (2S 10 14 ). 
He has his captains and high officers (2 S 20 23-2 °). 
He numbers and taxes his people (2 S 24 2 ), but 
they have free right of access and complaint 
(2S14 5 24 3 J, and he acknowledges the moral 
authority of the prophets (2 S 12 25 24 11 ). He 
is throughout the father and the shepherd 
more than the monarch of his people : he is 
Jehovah’s representative in their midst. He 
made the kingship what it remained for four 
centuries, a rule limited by no written laws 
(save perhaps that of 1 S 10 23 , which is only 
‘ constitutional ’ in a restricted sense), but dis- 
tinctly limited by the extent of the king’s 
military prowess and authority, and moral in- 
fluence with his people, by the laws of the 
nation (cp. 1 K21 3 ), and by the will of Jehovah 
as expressed by the prophets. 

4. The Beginnings of Prophecy. It is 
generally agreed that the root from which 
comes the Hebrew word for 1 prophet ’ 
( nabi ) means to 1 announce ’ or 1 forth-tell.’ The 
Hebrew prophets, however, were 1 forth- tollers ’ 
of a special kind. Their messages always had 
to do with the nation and with Jehovah, the 
nation’s God and protector. They w'ere the 
heralds at once of patriotism, national unity, 
and religion. We meet them very early in 


‘bands’ or ‘schools’ (1 SlU 5 ’ 10 , ; they seem 
to wander up and down the country excitedly 
proclaiming their message; and they have often 
been compared to Mahommedan dervishes. We 
are expressly told that Samuel was not held to 
be a prophet in this technical sense ; but he 
organised the prophetic bands (1S19 20 ), ana 
this organisation lasted on till the times of 
Elijah and Elisha (e.g. 1 K20 33 2 K 6 4 ). These 
‘ bands ’ probably gathered round some teacher 
or leader of influence. We have no informa- 
tion as to their mode of life and means of 
support. Possibly, when thus ‘ banded ’ toge- 
ther, they bore to Samuel the same relation as 
Wycliffe’s preachers bore to Wycliffe himself. 
But from the reign of David, and even (accord- 
ing to Jg6 8 ) much earlier, we meet with in- 
dividual prophets, whose function is to recall 
the nation, or more often the king, to obe- 
dience to the will of Jehovah ; in many caseB 
they announce the punishment which is to 
follow upon disobedience (cp. 2 S7 2 12 25 24 11 ). 
In later times both Elijah and Elisha are 
credited with miraculous powers ; but Elisha 
is the only prophet whose activity Beems to 
have been as much private as public. Later 
still, in the middle of the 8th cent., the great 
series of the 1 writing ’ prophets begins with 
Amos ; but in the last stages of the history of 
the prophetic order, as in the first, the prophet 
is one who appears suddenly from retirement 
or seclusion, charged with a special message 
to people or king, like an embodied conscience. 

Hence, prophecy is not the opponent of 
monarchy ; it is rather the divinely appointed 
means for keeping monarchy true to its task. 
In the reign of Saul, Samuel performed this 
function (cp. 1 S 15 3-23 ; and see § 6). His con- 
demnation of the Israelite demand for a king 
is quite distinct from the general attitude of 
the prophets, who accepted the kings as 
Jehovah’s appointed servants ; but, like the 
later prophets, Samuel claimed that the pro- 
phetic word was to receive even from the king 
absolute and unquestioning obedience. It is 
easy to see from the above how completely 
the books of Samuel justify their place in the 
Hebrew canon as prophetic books. They 
describe and emphasise the ideals of the pro- 
phets, and are full of the prophetic spirit — • 
the deep conviction that Jehovah is Israel’s 
God, and that to Jehovah’s service Israel is 
irrevocably bound. 

5. The Ark and the Priesthood. In the 
books of Samuel the ark appears as the seat 
or dwelling-place of Jehovah ; where the 
ark is, there in some special sense is Jeho- 
vah Himself (see also Josh 3, 4, 6 Jg20 27 ). It 
is placed in Shiloh, the centre of worship, 
where the sacred tent (‘ temple,’ 1 S 1 9 ) is 
set up. After Israel’s defeat by the Philis- 
tines it is (to the dismay of the Philistines) 
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taken to battle, but captured and carried off 
to various Philistine cities, in each of which it 
causes plagues. It is then returned to Kir- 
jath-jearim, where Eleazar is 1 sanctified ’ ‘ to 
keep ’ it (1 S3-7). After the conquestof Jeru- 
salem David brings the ark thither (2S6). 
In Israel its presence brings blessing : to 
foreigners, or those who touch it profanely, it 
causes disaster. Later, it is brought into 
Solomon’s temple, after which it disappears 
from history (Jer3 1 "). Probably the ark was, 
in form, a throne, on which Jehovah was 
regarded as sitting. 

Priests (as in Jgl7, 18) are men specially 
consecrated to superintend worship and guard 
sacred places and objects (1 S21 0 ; cp. 2K25 1S ). 
Both Eli and his degenerate sons are priests 
at Shiloh (1S2 1 *- 15 ). The Philistines also 
have priests for their god (1 So-' 6 2 ). The 
priest, wearing his official symbol — the ephod 
— consults Jehovah on behalf of the worship- 
per (IS 14). The office is hereditary (IS 14 3 
2S8 17 ), and we also find a number of priests 
dwelling together (1S22 19 ). We read of men 
being consecrated to serve apparently as priests 
(IS7 1 2 S8 lb ). After the ark was established 
at Jerusalem, we find the priests in close con- 
nexion with the royal court (2 S 8 17 15 33 19 11 
20 25 ). Later, Solomon, like subsequent kings, 
is anointed by the priest (1K1 39 ), as Saul and 
David had been anointed by Samuel (1 S 10 1 
16 13 ) ; the king is ‘the Lord’s anointed ,’ and 
the same word (Messiah, 1 anointed ') is applied 
par excellence to the ideal king of the future. 

The priests, like the prophets, thus stand in 
a direct relation to the monarchy as soon as the 
monarchy is established. Their presence is not, 
however, essential to worship. Saul sacrifices 
at Gilgal (IS 13 s ), and he is blamed, not for 
dispensing with a priest, but for not waiting 
for Samuel. Samuel sacrifices at Bethlehem 
(1S1G 3 ) and David at Jerusalem (2 SO 13 ' 17 ). 

6 . Samuel. The foregoing discussion has 
been necessary in order to avoid obscurity, 
otherwise inevitable, in the portraiture of the 
leading characters and events in these books. 
Without it, we should find difficulty in defend- 
ing them from the charge of carelessness and 
inaccuracy ; with it, we can pass behind the 
actual narratives to something like the reality 
which the Israelites so lovingly handed on from 
generation to generation. 

To take the case of Samuel first. In one 
instance (a), he is a little-known seer, who, 
however, has the insight to recognise the need 
of a king, and to find the fitting man in the 
youthful Saul. In the other (b), he is the 
acknowledged leader of Israel (a kind of civil 
Judge), whose headquarters are at Mizpah, 
and who bitterly resents Israel’s wilfulnoss in 
repudiating the traditional theocracy. There 
can be little doubt that (aj gives the more 


correct picture ; but it is easy to see how the 
Samuel of (a), who at a critical time takes the 
decisive step in the history of the nation, was 
elevated in the memory of Israel into a position 
higher than that of Deborah or Eli, and almost 
recalling the glory of Moses. The dread of 
the monarchy, so clearly set forth in (b), lmt 
absent in (a), reminds us of the attitude taken 
up towards it by the prophets Hosea, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. In 1S9’-', the actual title ot 
‘prophet’ is denied to Samuel; but his relation 
to the kingdom after the accession of Saul is 
very similar to that of Isaiah to Alia/ ami 
Hezekiah, just as his position previously had 
been similar to that of the earlier Judges. His 
action is uniform, consistent and highminded; 
and there is every reason for the veneration 
with which he came to be regarded in after 
years (Ps99 6 Jerl.5 1 ). 

He has been called ‘ the last of the Judges 
and the first of the Kings.’ In reality, lie was 
neither a judge (in the sense in which Eliud 
and Jephthah were Judges) nor a king. Hut 
he found Israel a loosely knit body of tribes : 
he left it a united people. Recognised in lie 
was by the whole nation, he made a national 
monarchy possible ; and at the foundation of it 
he laid firmly the conception of the responsi- 
bility of the national ruler to God. 

7. Saul. In the case of Saul, as of Samuil, 
we find two distinct views of his chaiactci 
He is first shown as a brave and vigorous 
hero, ably seconded by his son ; for Ins 
‘rejection,’ the incidents of 1813* and even 
15° hardly seem sufficient cause. As tin 
melancholy of IS 1C 14 deepens on him, lie- 
character becomes less and less fa\ ouraldu : In 
is morose, jealous, cunning, violent, though 
not without gleams of a better nature (1 8 
24 17 ) ; and in the tragic isolation of his la‘t 
days he reminds us of Macbeth. Yet it is 
noteworthy that from his accession onwards 
his position is never seriously challenged. 10 
was that of David himself subsequently. 1’ri in 
his first yearB, he sets himself to the gu.n 
business of his reign, the long struggle willi 
the Philistines ; he inflicts upon them blow- 
they have never suffered before, anil though 
he finally falls before them (or under the 
mental disease which paralysed his powuM. 
his successor is able to bring all serious dangu 
from thorn to an end. After the appearance 
of David, the interest of the book in 8,1111 s 
career apart from David comes to an end : but 
it is noteworthy that not even in Judah did 
David, for all his charm and reputation, 
succeed in producing any real disloyalty to 
Saul. If, in his last days, he had recourse to 
necromancy, he had zealously enforced the laws 
against superstition in earlier times ; and our 
judgment on his persistent hostility to David 
must be modified by David’s own verdict 
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upon his 1 loveliness and pleasantness,’ which 
throughout his life kept his people true to 
his rule. On the length of his reign, see § 9. 

8 . David. The strongest argument for the 
truthfulness of the portrait of David is that 
so much therein is repellent not only to our 
feeling, but to that of Israel also. He is pre- 
eminently a warrior (a ‘man of war,’ 1S1G 18 
1 Ch28 8 ), with a true warrior’s resourcefulness 
and perception of the need of the moment ; 
relentless towards his foes, yet possessed of a 
peculiar personal charm which endeared him 
to his own people and to strangers alike ; he 
can make himself at homo with Achish of 
Gath, and one of his closest followers in later 
years is Ittai, another Gittite Philistine. Ho 
has notable skill in music ( 1 S 1 6 18 ; cp. Am <» '). 
It iB probable that his large harem was formed 
in part as the result of political considera- 
tions ; in weakness and irresolution in dealing 
with his own family, he is like many other- 
wise vigorous Oriental monarchs — as alsu in his 
liability to sudden outbursts of strong feeling, 
both evil and good (2 S 1 1 2 1 2 5 - 13 ). He pushed 
the frontiers of Israel to their furthest extent 
— an achievement which was the easier since 
at this time both Egypt and Assyria and 
Babylon were occupied within their own 
borders, and never approached Palestine ; he 
developed the simple rule of Saul (cp. 1 S22®) 
into the royalty of a court and a capital ; but 
subsequent events showed that he did not 
destroy the rivalry between the southern and 
northern halves of the kingdom. Curiously 
enough, the strength of Absalom’s rebellion 
was in the king's own tribe of Judah. He was 
exalted by the affectionate memory of later 
years into the Saint and the Psalmist. It 
is no wonder that in thinking of the glorious 
future king of Israel, men should neglect David’s 
degenerate successors and form the picture of 
their ideal, as ‘ a son of David,’ on the frank 
generous character and strong vigorous rule 
of the man whom, in spite of all his faults, 
they felt to he after God’s own mind (1 S 13 14 ). 
Not only was he 1 prudent in speech ' and ‘ of 
a comely person,’ but ‘ Jehovah was with him ’ 
(1S16 18 ). 

9. The Chronology of the Period. The 
biblical writings themselves give us the 
lengths of various periods (judgeships and 
reigns) and of the intervals between events 
(e.g. 1K6 1 ). In the Assyrian canon we are 
able to fix the exact year of certain events ; 
working back from these, and reckoning the 
reigns of David and Solomon as „ach equal to 
40 years (2S5 4 1K11 42 ),* we arrive at 1017 
B.C. as the date of David’s accession and the 
death of Saul. The events of David’s reign 
cannot well have been comprised in any shorter 
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time. The Old Testament does not mention 
the length of Saul’s reign ; the 40 years of 
Acl3 21 are certainly too long; Saul can hardly 
have been older than GO (if so old) at the 
battle of Gilboa, while almost at the beginning 
of his reign his eldest son is a powerful 
warrior. His actual age at his accession is 
wanting in the Hebrew text (1 S13 1 ), and the 
narrative of his reign suggests a very much 
shorter period than David’s. We should 
therefore date his accession between 1040 and 
1030 h.c. 

For the length of Samuel’s judgeship we 
have no information ; he is introduced to us 
as already occupying his position ; possibly he 
obtained it quite gradually after the death of 
Eli (of the date of this event, also, we are in 
ignorance). From 1S7 2 (RM) it might he 
inferred that for 20 years after the deposi- 
tion of the ark at Kirjath-jearim, Israel was 
satisfied with Jehovah and Samuel ; hence we 
should place the beginning of Samuel’s office 
in 10G0-1050 B.C.; and as he would hardly 
have been much less than 30 years old when 
he became Judge, or than 50 years old when 
he committed the kingdom to Saul, we must 
place his birth somewhere about 1085 B.C. 

10. The Religious Significance of the Book. 
The main religious lesson of the hook is similar 
to that of Judges ; it is that Israel’s safety as 
a nation lies in union under the guidance of 
Jehovah and resistance to foreigners. Of 
this union, the kingship is a symbol. As we 
have seen, there are two views of the origin of 
the kingship in the elevation of Saul to the 
throne ; but that of 1 S 15 (as a defection from 
loyalty to Jehovah) is certainly not maintained, 
or even referred to, later on in the book. 
Both Saul and David were firm worshippers of 
Jehovah ; in spite of their moral lapses, we 
hear nothing in their reigns of that fa llin g 
away into idolatry which is so common both 
before and after. The references (without 
any suggestion of blame) to the ‘teraphim’ 
(1S19 13 ' 16 ; contrast 15 23 ) and to the offering 
of sacrifices in other places besides the central 
sanctuary, and by others than priests, as well 
as the omission of all those ritual details which 
fill the pages of the parallel narrative in 
Chronicles, show that the religious ideas of 
the time (as also of the time in which the 
book was written) are still somewhat primi- 
tive (cp. also 1S16 14 , ‘the evil spirit from 
J ehovah,’ and 2 S 24 1 contrasted with 1 Ch 21 
‘ the Satan stood up ’). But though we are 
still in the childhood of Israel's religion, it is 
a childhood that is full of promise ; for it rests, 
with a loving confidence which is unshaken, 
on the firm mercy and judgment (PslOl 1 ) of 
Israel’s God. 
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* Forty, however, is probably a round number: op. Intro, to Judges, 
'four' (so RM). In any case, it Is too much. 
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ii. Date, Text, etc. A few miscellaneous 
points remain to be considered. When was 
the book written ? This question must mean, 
in view of § 2 , when did the two books reach 
their present form ? It is impossible to reply 
with certainty ; the bulk of the three large 
narratives must have been written compara- 
tively soon after the events they refer to, 
though we can have no means of knowing when 
the poetical additions were actually made. 
Apart from these, there is very' little to suggest 
a date later than the 8 th cent. 

What is its relation to Chronicles ? The 
reader will easily see the similarities and the 
differences in the two parallel narratives. 
That Chronicles was written at a far later date 
is shown, apart from internal evidence, by its 
place in the Hebrew canon, almost at the end, 
and not, like Samuel, among the ‘ prophets ’ — 
a fact which is emphasised in the name which 
the book bears in the Septuagint, ‘ things left 
out.’ These omissions are for the most part 
lists and genealogies and details connected 
with the ark or (later on) the Temple, which 
are either new, or much more fullv given in the 
later book (cp. lChll^'- 12 n with 2SG12-19 
1637-13 and the additions in c. 21). On 
the other hand, some of the most interesting 
and vividly narrated events in Samuel are 
passed over entirely, especially anything 
(except David’s numbering of Israel) which 
is to the disadvantage of the king himself 
(including the story of Bathsheba and the 
whole rebellion of Absalom). In the earlier 
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book, Israel is as important as Judah, apart 
from tlio fact that David’s prominence gives 
special weight to the southern tribe ; in the 
later book (written long after the disappearance 
of the northern kingdom) Israel is of no im- 
portance at all. It is certain that the books of 
Samuel were among the sources used by the 
Chronicler, and the smaller additions seem 
intended either to be didactic, or to fill up 
apparent gaps in the earlier narrative. See 
Intro, to Chronicles. A careful comparison 
with Chronicles will bring out very clearly tin 
impartiality and thoroughness of the books o| 
Samuel. 

Have we the best text of Samuel before ns '! 
This question is suggested by the fact (pointel 
out several timeB in tho notes) that the te\l is 
often very corrupt, and also by the divergent es 
constantly to be observed in the Greek trans- 
lation (the Septuagint — LXX). This Greek 
translation is itself found in three typis of 
text ; where they agree, we may conclude, with 
Prof. H. P. Smith, that they represent .in 
ancient Hebrew text. This text (now only 
recoverable through the Greek translation) 
would seem to have been free from sevei.il 
errors contained in the Hebrew test from 
which our own translation has been mail', li 
is, however, unsafe to argue that because n 
reading is simpler, it is therefore more eorrn i • 
in some cases, the reading of our text has 
been misunderstood ; but in oilier*, wo must 
certainly make corrections by the help of 
the Greek version. 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Birth or Samuel 

Hannah, the childless wife of Elkanah, is 
grieved by' her childlessness, and prays for a 
son. Her prayer is heard, and in gratitude 
she consecrates her child to tho service of 
Jehovah. 

1. Ramathaim-zophim] Ramathaim (‘ double 
height ’) probably denotes the district in which 
Ramah ( l height ’) was the chief town. It was at 
Ramah that Samuel was born, lived, laboured, 
died, and was buried. As Ramah was a 
common name in a hilly country like Palestine, 
Zophim is hero added to denote that this 
Ramah was in the land of Zuph (9 fl ). But 
even so. the exact position of Ramah has not 
been determined with certainty. Mount 
Ephraim] RY 1 tho hill country of Ephraim.’ 
Ephrathite] RY ■ Ephruimite.’ 

2 . Two wives] The reason was probably the 


barrenness of Hannah, which Elkanah would 
consider a disgrace. Thomson states that at 
the present day in the East it is considered 
sufficient reason for a divorce. But In n . a* 
elsewhere in OT.. we find evidence ot the 
unhappiness which polygamy often prodund 

3 . Yearly] lit. ‘from time to time.' Tlw 
Law commanded every male to appear In lure 
God three times in the year, and then, .ue 
strong reasons for assigning a very early Gate 
to the practice. Of course, the phrase 1 1 mm 
time to time’ can mean ‘from year to yi.ir,' 
when the context so defines it (as in Ex lb 1 "): 
but otherwise there is no justification fur mi 
limiting it. LORD of hosts] This title of God 
occurs here for the first time, and its um' im- 
probably occasioned by the warlike ehu.icbi 
of the book. As used in the books of S imucl. 
‘ the hosts ’ are the armies of Israel ( 1 7 1 bul 
afterwards the idea was extended to the hosts 
of angels (Ps 103 20 ' 21 ). Shiloh] Joshua si t up 
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the Tabernacle there (JoshlS 1 ), as being 
central and in the territory of liis own tribe. 
For its position, see Jg 21 10 . And the two 
sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, the priests 
of the LORD, ir •/■<- there] rather, 1 and there 
the two sons of Eli. Hophni and Phinehas, 
were priests to the Lord.’ 

5. A worthy portion] LXX reads ‘But unto 
Hannah he gave a single portion.’ Elkanah 
gave portions io Peninnah and to each of her 
sons and daughters. But in spile of his love 
for Hannah, ho only gave her a single portion, 
because she had neither son nor daughter. The 
Heb. text, as it stands, cannot be translated. 
The portion was the part of the sacrifice 
consumed by the offerer and his family : see 
Lv 7 . 6. Her adversary] i.c. Peninnah. The 
word is a common one in Arabic to denote a 
rival, or fellow-wife. 7. Ax he did so] Pro- 
bably the true text is ‘ So it happened.’ Did 
not eat] refused to take any part in the 
festival, of which the sacrificial meal was a 
principal feature (cp. c. 9 ). 

9. Eli the priest] i.e. the chief priest. How 
Eli had attained this rank we do not know, for 
he was descended from Ithamar the younger 
son of Aaron, and not from Eleazar the elder 
son. It has been supposed that in those 
troublous times the office was bestowed upon 
him on account of his ability and piety. Upon 
a seat by a post] ET 1 upon his seat by the 
door post,’ where he could see all who went in 
or out : cp. 4 13 . 11. See Null respecting the 

Nazirite vow. r6. A daughter of Belial] lit. 
‘ a daughter of worthlessness,’ i.c. a worthless 
woman. 1 Belial ’ came to be used as a name 
for Satan (2 Cor 6 1 '*). Grief] E V • provocation.’ 

20. Samuel] The name Samuel is here con- 
nected with the verb saal, 1 to ask ’ ; but this 
seems only to have been a popular etymology. 
Most probably Samuel means 1 name of God ’ : 
cp. v. 28 . 

21. His vow] Perhaps Elkanah had vowed 
an offering to God if Hannah had a son, which 
he now fulfilled : cp. Lv 7 lu . 

22. Until the child be weaned] After this 
the ordinary attendants at the Tabernacle 
would be able to take charge of him. In the 
Koran the usual time for weaning is stated to 
be the age of two years. 

23. His word] LXX 1 thy word.’ No 
mention has been made in the preceding 
account of any promise of God. 24. Three 
bullocks] Probably one bullock was for the 
burnt-offering, which accompanied the dedica- 
tion of Samuel, another was for Elkanah’s 
usual sacrifice, while the third was the thank- 
offering he had vowed (v. 21). 

28. Lent] EV ‘granted,’ as in Exl 2 3li . 
And he worshipped the LORD there] These 
words interrupt the connexion and are rightly 
omitted by LXX. 


CHAPTEE 2 

Han x An’s Song of Thanksgiving. The 
Sin of Eli’s Sons 

r-10. The Song of Hannah. 

This beautiful poem has been well called 
the 1 Magnificat of the Old Testament.’ The 
song of the Virgin Mary (Lk 1 is clearly 
modelled on it very closely. In each case 
there is the rejoicing over the exaltation of 
the poor and despised and the humiliation of 
the rich. But there is a world of difference 
between Mary’s quiet and restrained gratitude 
and calm confidence in God’s mercy, on the 
one hand, and the exultant and almost fierce 
triumph of this song. V. 5 has doubtless led 
to the attribution of the song to Hannah; but 
in its general tone it seems more suitable to 
some public person, and v. 10 (unless it be an 
interpolation) suggests a later date in Israel’s 
history. Compare the expressions of national 
triumph in the songs of Moses (Exl 5 1-18 ) and 
Deborah (Jg 5 ). 

z. Mine horn is exalted] The figure is that 
of an animal carrying its head high: cp. Ps 
112 ®. My mouth is enlarged] The idea is 
that of speaking with confidence and derision: 
cp. Isa 57 h Salvation] In the Bible this word 
denotes help or deliverance of any kind. 

2. Holy] The Holiness of God in the OT. 
denotes positively the completeness of the 
divine nature and negatively God’s unlikeness 
io anything else. Rock] This is a frequent 
metaphor to express the strength and un- 
changingness of Jehovah. The name also 
conveys the idea that the strength of God is a 
refuge for His people (Ps 91 2 ). Bocks, as 
capable of easy defence, were often used as 
places of refuge. 

3. Weighed] i.e. estimated. The idea is 
the same as in Pro v 21 2 . 5. Seven] the num- 
ber of completeness, perfection. 6. Grave] 
Heb. Shrol , the place where departed spirits 
were believed to be gathered at death. Bringeth 
up] restores to life those who were at the 
point of death. 8. Pillars] the great men of 
the state on whom it depended for its stability: 
cp. Gal 2 9 Bev .‘5 12 . 9. Saints] EV 1 holy ones ’ : 
rather, ‘ pious ones, those who love God.’ 
10. His anointed] a common name for the 
J ewish king. 

12. Knew] This verb in the Bible has often 
the added idea of appreciation, recognition of 
character, affection. 

13-17. The sons of Eli were guilty of a two- 
fold sin . (a) Instead of being content with their 
allotted portion (Lv 7 31f -) they took all they 
could get of the offerer’s portion. ( b ) They 
dishonoured God by making their claims take 
precedence of His. The blood and the fat 
were to be consumed on the altar immediately 
after slaughtering (Ex 23 18 ), butjjiey claimed 
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their share before this had been done. After 
the fat had been conveyed to God the sacri- 
ficial flesh was boiled, but Eli’s sons demanded 
their portion raw with a view to its being 
roasted: see HD 13 . art. ‘Sacrifice.' 

16. If any man] RV 1 if the man,’ i.e. the 
offerer. Presently] i.e. immediately, at ouce. 

17. For men abhorred] rather, ‘for the men 
(i.e. the sons of Eli) despised.’ 

18. But Samuel] Throughout this section 
Samuel is contrasted with the profligate sons 
of Eli. Linen ephod] the usual priestly gar- 
ment (IS 2 d 1 ''). 20. For the loan which is 
lent] rather, ‘ in return for the petition which 
was made for (i.e. for the benefit of) the Lord,’ 
i.e. in place of Samuel, the man-child who, if 
born, was to be given to the Lord. 

22. Assembled at] RV ‘ did service at.’ It 
is probable that these women ■were permanently 
connected with the Tabernacle: cp. Ex 38 s . 

Lay with the women] There is no doubt that 
the surrender of their chastity was regarded 
by the women of Canaan and Syria as the 
highest sacrifice they could make in honour of 
their gods. The sons of Eli introduced these 
immoral rites into the worship of Jehovah, and 
hence the severity of their condemnation. 

25. In the original, point is given to Eli’s 
rebuke by the fact that the word here used for 
‘ judge ’ ( Elah i in) also means ‘ God.’ The judge 
was regarded as the representative of God: 
see Ps 82 fl . If it is a case of men, God has 
appointed some one to settle the matter; but 
when God Himself is the offended party, no 
higher power exists to whom the case can be 
submitted. God is both adversary and judge. 

Would slay them] lit. ‘wished to slay them.’ 
In the OT. the direct intervention of God is 
assumed, and His ever-present agency realised 
as a determining fact. Wo say that after a 
man has persisted for long years in sinful 
habits, he finds it impossible to alter. The 
Bible expresses the same truth by stating, first 
that the sinner (e.g. Pharaoh) hardens his own 
heart, and then that God hardens the sinner’s 
heart. The punishment of the wicked is con- 
sidered to be as much in accordance with God's 
will as the reward of the righteous. 

27. A man of God] a common name for a 
prophet. With the books of Samuel we come 
to a period when God guides His people by 
human agency rather than by direct commu- 
nication. Did I plainly appear?] RY'DidI 
reveal myself ? ’ It is an impassioned question, 
‘Did I or did I not? ’ Thy father] i.e. Aaron. 

In Pharaoh's house] LXX reads 1 In bond- 
age to Pharaoh's house.’ 28. Give . . all the 
offerings] see Lv 2 , 6 , 7 . 

29. Kick ye at] The figure is that of a 
pampered and intractable animal: cp. Dt 32 15 . 
Sacrifice and . . offering] bloody and unbloody 
sacrifices. Honourest thy sons above me] Eli 
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should have removed his sons from a position 
they disgraced. But ho could not bring him- 
self to humiliate them and lower his own 
position in the sight of the people. 

30. When Abiathar, the descendant of Eli, 
fled to David ( 22 20 ), Zadok, a descendant of 
Eleazar, may have been made chief priest by 
Saul. He appears soon after, and it is not 
known how or when tho office was bestowed 
on him. David divided the dignity between 
the two ( 2 S 8 17 ), but Abiathar was deposed by 
Solomon ( 1 K 2 27 ), and the priesthood remained 
with Zadok and his descendants down to the 
time of the exile. Thus the prophet's threat 
was fulfilled. 

31-35. It is keenly disputed to wlmt 
events these vv. refer. Tho simplest explana- 
tion is that v. 31 refers to the massacre of the 
priests at Nob, vv. 32, 33 to the deposition and 
consequent poverty of Abiathar, and v. 35 to 
Zadok. 

31. Cut off thine arm] destroy thy power, as 
PslO 15 . 32. An enemy in my habitation] lit. 

‘ affliction of habitation.’ The context seems 
to show that the reference is to Eli's own 
dwelling. While Israel increased in wealth 
and prosperity in the reign of Solomon, Eli's 
family were to fall into poverty and obscurity 

33. Those who did not die young would pass 
their life in vexation and grief. Thine eyes . . 
thine heart] rather as LXX, ‘ his eyes . . hi, 
heart.’ Shall die in the flower of their age] 
LXX reads 1 shall die by the sword of men.’ 

35. I will build him a sure house] i.e. I will 
give him a continuous posterity : cp. 25 -' 
2 S 7 10 . Mine anointed] the king (singular), 
really referring to the long line of kings who 
were to follow David. 36. Put me into] 
rather, ‘ attach me to,’ ‘make me a hanger on.’ 

CHAPTER 3 
The Call of Samuel 

x. Precious] RM, ‘rare’: see Is.il 3 12 . 
Thero was no prophot then. Open] rather, 
‘ published, widely announced ’ : cp. 2 < ’ll 3 1 

3. Ere the lamp of God went out] The lamp 
(‘ the seven-branched candlestick ’) burned all 
night in the sanctuary, so that the time was 
early morning : cp. Ex 27 21 . Samuel seems 10 
have been sleeping in some chamber near the 
ark. Cp. RV, ‘was laid down to skip. in the 
temple of the Lord, whero the ark of God 
was.’ On the ark see Intro. § 5 . 10. Came, 

and stood] the Voice became a Vision. 

13. Made themselves vile] LXX reads 
‘ Because his sons cursed God.’ See 011 2 S 1 2 **. 

15. Doors] The Tabernacle was no longer a 
mere tent, but at this time had been replaced 
by a substantial building. This was a natural 
consequence of its occupying a fixed position. 

18. It is the Lord] So Eli was at heart 
loyal, though he had shown culpable weakness. 
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19. Let none of his words fall to the ground] 

i.e. accomplished all his predictions. For 
tie idea cp. Dtl8 21 . 22 . 20. Established] 

i.e. accredited, approved. Prophet] see In- 
tro. § 4 . 

21. In Shiloh by the word of the LORD] 
These words are wanting in LXX, and the 
connexion gains greatly by their omission. 

C. 4 la . And the word of Samuel came to all 
Israel] This clause should really form the 
conclusion of c. 3 as it does in RV. Samuel 
proclaimed to all his countrymen the revela- 
tion he had received. 

CHAPTER 4 

Capture op tiie Ark by tiii: Philistines. 

Death of Eli 

The reason which led to 4 U being detached 
from its proper context is that without it this 
c. seems to begin with inexplicable abruptness. 
The explanation of this lack of connexion is 
that the editor is now using a different docu- 
ment. This section is in no sense a continua- 
tion of the preceding. It does not proceed 
with the history of Samuel, whose name does 
not even occur in it, but relates the joumey- 
ings of the ark. Alike in style and in con- 
ception it is totally distinct from the section 
which precedes and the section which follows 
it. In many respects it resembles the history 
of Samson more closely than any other part 
of OT. 

x. The Philistines] see on Jg 3 3 . Eben- 
ezer] ‘ stone of help.’ The place is called by 
the name familiar to the readers of the book, 
though it did not actually receive the name 
till later ( 7 12 ). The positions of Eben-ezer 
and Aphek have not been determined with 
certainty. 

3. The ark of the covenant] so called 
because it was a sign and proof both of God’s 
covenant and of His presence. 

4. RV 1 which sitteth upon the cherubim.’ 
This does not imply that there were figures 
of cherubim upon the ark (IK 8°), but refers 
to the general glory of Jehovah. The cherubs 
are heavenly beings regarded as standing in 
Jehovah’s presence (cp. the seraphim of Isa G), 
and, in Ezk 1 , 10 , as of composite form. Cp. also 
Psl8 10 . In Solomon’s temple two winged 
cherubs stood in the most holy place (1K6 24 ). 

The two sons of Eli] This notice is in- 
tended to remind us why the arrival of the 
ark produced no result. 

6 . Hebrews] This is the general name for 
Israelites when foreigners are the speakers 
(Gn 39 14 ). 8. The Philistines are not quite 
accurate in their history, but tho mistake is 
not at all unnatural. 

15. Ninety and eight] This number is 
interesting as showing how mistakes arise. 
In tho original it was denoted by two letters. 


The LXX, losing sight of one, reads 90 . The 
Syriac, confusing 9 with 7 , reads 78 . The 
Hebrew explains the cause of the other two 
readings. 

19 f. The narrative is somewhat obscure. 
Apparently Phinehas’ wife dies in giving birth 
to her child ; before her death, she cries out 
1 1-chabod,’ which is thus given as the child’s 
name. V. 22 simply repeats v. 21. 

21. I-chabod] ‘no glory.’ The glory was 
that of the presence of God, the visible sign 
and symbol of which was the ark. 

22. Departed] lit. ‘gone into exile.’ The 
ark had gone into a foreign land. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Ark among the Philistines 

1. Ashdod] on an elevation overlooking the 
Philistine plain midway between Gaza and 
Joppa, and 3 m. from the Mediterranean. Its 
importance consisted in the fact that it com- 
manded the high road from Palestine to 
Egypt. 

2. Dagon] seems to have been worshipped 
in all the Philistine cities. His name is pro- 
bably merely the Canaanite pronunciation of 
the word for ‘corn,’ and designates him as 
the god of agriculture. The Philistines were 
not a maritime people, like the Phoenicians, 
but depended on agriculture. Stanley writes : 
‘ The most striking and characteristic feature 
of Philistia is its immense plains of corn- 
fields. . . These rich fields must have been the 
great source alike of the power and value 
of Philistia.’ They brought it] The Philis- 
tines considered that their god, Dagon, had 
shown himself stronger than Jehovah, and so 
they brought him the symbol of his conquered 
rival. 

3. Fallen upon his face] in an attitude of 
homage. Set him in his place] they would 
think it was an accident. 4. This time all 
possibility of accident was excluded. The 
slump of Dagon] AV is right in thinking that 
some word must have fallen out of the Hebrew 
text. 

6. In c. 6 we have a plague of mice as well 
as of haemorrhoids. Some regard the intro- 
duction of this second plague as due to a 
scribe. On the other hand, LXX inserts a 
notice of the mice also in 5 °> 10 6 1 . Well- 
hausen thinks that ‘mice’ are symbolical of 
misfortune in general, and do not denote 
a second plague. Herodotus attributes the 
disaster which overtook Sennacherib’s army 
and the deliverance of Jerusalem in 701 B.c. 
(2 K 1 9 ***) to a host of mice, which destroyed 
the bowstrings of the Assyrian soldiers : cp. 
on 6 s . 

12. So the protest of the Ekronites was not 
attended to. The Philistines were unwilling 
to part with their trophy. 
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CHAPTER fi 

The Philistines return the Auk to 
Israel 

2. The diviners] The Philistines appear to 
have been notorious for their attachment to 
divination : see on Isa 2®. 3. The trespass 

offering was always brought to atone for some 
wrong done to, or some right withheld from, 
(rod or man. 5. Aristotle relates that in 
harvest entire crops were sometimes destroyed 
in a single night by the ravages of field-mice. 

7. The new cart and the kine who had worn 
no yoke were signs of respect. 9. Under 
ordinary circumstances the cows would not 
have left their calves. Beth-shemesh] the 
modern Ain-Shems. on the N. border of 
Judah. 

18. Even unto the great sfn/ic] Read with 
LXX, ‘ And the great stone, whereon they 
set down the ark of the Emin, is a witness 
unto this day.’ 

19. It is very probable that in this v. LXX 
has preserved the original text : ‘ But the 
sons of Jechoniah rejoiced not with the men 
of Beth-shemesh. when they gazed (with glad- 
ness) at the ark of the Loun, and he smote 
among them 70 men.’ All editors arc agreed 
that the ‘fifty thousand ’ is a gloss which has 
crept into the text. The Hebrew phrase here 
used is not the correct method of expressing 
50,070. 

21. Kirjath-jearim] see on Jgl8 12 . For 
the further account of the ark cp. 2 SO. 

C. 71. This v. is the conclusion of the nar- 
rative, and should really form part of c. 6. 

We should have expected the ark to Ire 
taken back to Shiloh ; perhaps Shiloh had 
fallen into the hands of the Philistines, who 
now overran Israel (cp. 14°> 10 ). At any rate, 
we hear no more of Shiloh as a national 
meeting-place ; for the time, whatever national 
unity exists centres round Samuel. 

CHAPTER 7 

Samuel delivers Israel from tiie 
Philistines 

The narrative in this c. is taken from a 
different source from the account which 
precedes. 

2. Twenty years] The time is reckoned till 
Israel's repentance and not to the removal of 
the ark by David (2 SO 2 ). 3, 4. These vv. 

appear to be anticipatory and in order of time 
to follow vv. 5. fi. 4. Baalim and Ashtaroth] 
see on Jg2 1 >, l3 . 5. Mizpeh] in Benjamin. 

Pray] S amuel was noted as a man of prayer 
(cp. PsOO®). 

6. Poured it out] The symbolism of the act 
is uncertain. The most probable explanation 
is that of the Targum, that it represented the 
pouring out of their hearts in repentance be- 
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fore the Loud : cp. 2S23 1(i Lam2 19 . 7. Went 
up against Israel] for the object of the as- 
sembly at Mizpeh was to throw off the Philistine 
yoke. 

9. A burnt offering wholly] RY * a whole 
burnt offering.’ The offering of the whole 
animal symbolised the self-dedication of d u 
worshipper. 12. Eben-ezer] see on 4 1 . 

13. All the days of Samuel] The word, 
naturally meau ‘ all the time he acted as judge.' 
This must be understood as the optimistic 
notice of a later writer. The narrative of 
c. 14 shows that Israel did not succeed in 
recovering from the Philistine oppression • 
see also on 7 1 9 1B . 14. The coasts thereof 

i.e. the districts round the towns. Amoritesi 
i.e. the old Canaanito inhabitants of the lull- 
country : seconJgl 34 . Israelite and ( 'niiniiii- 
ite made peace in front of a common anoint. 

15. All the days of his life] The attitude ol 
Samuel towards Saul in the matters of (a) his 
sacrifice and (b) Amalek show that he retained 
some authority even after Saul was elected 
king. 

16. He instituted what in modern language 
would be called ‘ courts of assize.’ Gilgal] 
probably the famous site near Jericho. 

CHAPTERS 8-14 

See on 9 1 . There are clearly two accounts 
of the institution of the kingship. In c. 8. the 
wish for a king is regarded as 11 sign of dis- 
loyalty to the real King, Jehovah, and, us an h. 
Samuel protests against it. I11 chs. P-ldi", 
Jehovah himself chooses Saul to deliver his 
people from the Philistines : cp. Intro. § 2. 

CHAPTER 8 

The People demand a Kim, 

I. Judges] They would be subordinate to 
their father. When the son of a Judge was 
influential and popular, he might easily succeed 
to his father’s position : cp. Ahiniclcch 111 

Jg9U 

3. Like all the nations] This was the sin of 
the people. God intended that they, unlike 
other nations, should be a peculiar pi epic, 
governed directly by Himself. 

6. Displeased Samuel] They had shown 
themselves forgetful of their relation to ( lorl 
and ungrateful to Samuel himself. Mm in 
spite of this, he simply leaves the d< vision 
with God. 7. For] Samuel was not to hisi- 
tate, for the matter was one which couei Died 
God rather than himself. 8. Which they 
have done] LXX adds ‘to me.’ an addition 
which is required by the contrast with 'to 
thee.’ 

II. It does not follow that a Jewish king 
was actually like this description, tint an 
Oriental despot was, and Israel had asked 
fora king like other nationr. Jn later years, 
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Hebrew monarchy sank very low, both in 
Judah and Israel : cp. the tone both of Hosea 
ft-nd of Ezekiel (45 9 4 ll ls ). 13. Confectionaries] 
BM 1 perfumers ’ : cp. Ex 30 25 . 15. Officers] 

Heb. 1 eunuchs.’ 

CHAPTEK 9 
Sabl and Samvel meet 

For the picture of Samuel in this c., as a 
person of local rather than national import- 
ance, cp. Intro. § 6. On early prophecy, see 
Intro. § 4 . 

C. 9 1 -io 16 comes from a different source 
from c. 8 : see intro, there. The author of 
this section gives no hint that the choice of a 
king was displeasing to God. But we meet 
with the views of c. 8 again when wo come to 
lOH'. 

I. Power] BY ‘valour.’ 4, 5. The dis- 
tricts of Shalisha, Shalim, and Zuph have not 
been identified. 5- Take thought] rather, 

1 be anxious.’ 6. In this city] probably 
Bamah. 

9. This v. is probably an explanatory note 
by the editor, though some regal'd it as a 
scribe’s insertion. Seer] Heb. roeh, a com- 
paratively rare word, in this sense. ‘They 
were called “ seers ” for no other reason 
than because they were thought to “see” 
what for the rest of men was hidden, the 
secrets either of the present or of the future ’ ; 
e.g. in the present case, the matter of the 
asses. Prophet] The Heb. word is uabi, and 
is probably connected with the Assyrian nabu, 
‘to call’ or ‘name.’ The prophet was the 
‘spokesman’ of Jehovah: see art. ‘Hebrew 
Prophecy.’ 

13. This refers to the solemn sacrificial 
meal after the peace offering: cp. Ex 24 5 . 11 
Lv 7 . 14. Came out against them] rather, 

‘ came out to meet them.' 20. On whom is 
all the desire] BY ‘for whom is all that is 
desirable in Israel. Is it not for thee ? ' 
cp. Hag 2 7 BM. 21. The least of all the 
families] This is Eastern hyperbole and must 
not be taken literally : cp. JgG 15 . 

24. And Samuel said] The word ’ Samuel ’ 
is not in the original. ‘ And the cook took 
up . . and said.’ "What follows is the garrulous 
talk of the cook. Since I said] the Heb. is 
simply ‘ saying ’ (i.e. Samuel). 

25, 26. LXX is the more probable : ‘ And 
when they were come down from the high 
place into the city, they spread a couch for 
Saul on the housetop, and he lay down. And 
it came to pass about,’ etc. At the present 
day in the East multitudes sleep on the roofs 
of housos. 26. Samuel called Saul to the top] 
BY * Samuel called to Saul on the housetop.’ 
Saul had been sleeping on the roof, and now 
Samuel calls to him to descend. 


CHAPTEK 10 

Saul is anointed King by Samuel 

I. LXX is probably right in reading at the 
end of this v. 1 and this is the sign that the 
Loud hath anointed thee to be captain ’ (BY 
‘ prince ') ‘ over his inheritance.’ 2. Rachel’s 
tomb] was not far from Bethlehem (Gn 35 19 > 20 ). 

3. Plain] BY ‘ oak.’ 

5. The hill of God] The word is really 
•Gibeah,' which was Saul's own home. It is 
here called ■ God's Gibeah ’ because Samuel 
had established a school of the prophets there. 
Cp. the common term for a prophet, ‘ man of 
God’ (e.g. 1 K 17 1S ). They shall prophesy] 
BV ‘ they shall be prophesying,’ lit. acting as 
prophets. Music was a recognised means of 
promoting the exaltation of spirit necessary 
for inspiration ( 2 K 3 15 ). 6. Be turned into 

another man] fitted for his new career : see 
v. 9 . 

8. This command appears to have been 
given during the Philistine war narrated in 
c. 13 : cp. 13 s . Here it interrupts the con- 
nexion. 

9. Another heart] The heart is not, with the 
Hebrews, opposed to the head, as with us. The 
term is used for the general bent both of mind 
and character. Saul has a new conception of 
himself and of his life given to him. This 
is quickly followed by a sudden outburst of 
‘ prophesying,’ here obviously used in the 
sense of ecstatic exaltation of utterance. 
Saul’s liability to be earned out of himself 
(like his namesake of Tarsus) is also made 
clear in his fits of melancholic brooding and 
sudden passion (cp. 18 10 >u, where for ‘pro- 
phesied ’ BM reads ‘ raved ’). See also Intro. 
§ 7 . 

II. Is Saul also among the prophets?] i.e. 
has he joined a school of the prophets ? He 
was not the sort of young man to adopt such 
a life. Another explanation of the saying is 
given in 192 *. 

12. Who is their father ?] Prophecy did not 
descend from father to son, so that there was 
no reason for surprise in finding the son of 
Kish among the prophets. 

17. At this point the other narrative is 
resumed (see on 8 1 ). 

19. Thousands] The word may very possibly 
moan simply 'families’ : cp. v. 21 . We can 
hardly imagine this to mean that the whole 
Hebrew population of Palestine was present. 

20. The Hebrews considered that in elec- 
tions by lot, the decision was made by God 
(Josli 7 18 Provlfi 33 ). 22. Stuff] i.e. the bag- 
gago : cp. 16 11 . 

25. The manner of the kingdom] This was 
a legal document intended to bind both king 
and people, and probably to guard against the 
abuses mentioned in c. 8. The power of the 
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Hebrew monarch was, in some respects, 
narrowly limited. 26. A band of men] Pro- 
bably the original text was ‘ the men of valour,' 
in contrast to 1 the worthless men ’ of v. 27 . 
Note the simplicity and absence of ceremonial 
in the new royalty : cp. 11 4 and Intro. § 7 . 

27. See intro, to c. 11 . 

CHAPTER 11 

Saul subdues tiie Ammonites 
This c. is entirely in the spirit of the 
narratives in Judges ; from v. 15 , it seems to 
be independent of c. 10 ; but v. 12 points hack 
to 10 27 , which is perhaps distinct from vv. 
17-24 ; even the ceremony at Gilgal may have 
been a 1 renewal ’ (v. 10), in the renewed popular 
enthusiasm, of the ceremony at Mizpeh. But 
see on 12 12 . 

1. Nahash] It is very doubtful if this is 
the Nahash of 2 S 10 2 . 3. Come out] % usual 
term for 1 surrender.’ 5. So Cincinnatus was 
found by the messengers of the State with 
his oxen. 6. Cp. Jg6 34 ll 29 14 6 , etc., used 
of a sudden access of fierce patriotic zeal. 
Both cause and effect are slightly different 
in 10 10 . 7. Fear of the LORD] i.e. a dread 

inspired by the Lord ; RM ‘ a terror from 
the Lord.’ 9. i.e. before noon : cp. v. 11 . 

10. Their object was to make the attack 
come on the Ammonites as a complete surprise. 

13. Saul possessed many good and generous 

impulses ( 24 17 26 21 ). 15. They made Saul 

king] see prefatory note. 

CHAPTER 12 

Samuel resigns iiis Judgeship 

This c. is a continuation of 10 17 ' 24 , and 
the scene of the events recorded is the great 
national assembly at Mizpeh. Notice, how- 
ever, the reference to Nahash (c. 11 ) in v. 12 . 

2. My sons] cp. 8 1-5 . 3. His anointed] i.e. 

Saul the anointed king. This becomes the 
regular title of the king : cp. 24 9 - 10 26 9-11 , etc. 
The word is identical with ‘ Messiah ' or (in 
its Gk. form) 1 Christ.' 6. It is the LORD] 
LXX reads ‘ the Lord is witness.’ Advanced] 
RY ‘ appointed,’ i.e. made them the leaders of 
Israel. 9. Into the hand of Sisera] see Jg 4 . 

Into the hand of the king of Moab] see Jg 3 . 

11. Jerubbaal] see Jgfi. Bedan] LXX reads 
•Barak.’ Jephthah] seejgll. Samuel] must 
be a later insertion either by the editor or by 
a scribe. 12. When the LORD your God iras 
your king] cp. 8" Jg8 23 . This is not quite 
in accord with the narrative of c. 11 as it 
stands, where Saul has already been chosen 
king (v. 12), and where the attack on Nahash 
results from his own vigorous initiative. 

14. RY 1 If ye will fear . . and serve him, 
and hearken . . and be . . followers . . well.' 

15. Against your fathers] i.e. in the times 
of the Judges. 


13.16 

17. Wheat harvest] This shows that this 
occurred between the middle of May and the 
middle of June. In Palestine a summer 
thunderstorm is very unusual : cp. Prov21 •. 
Prof. G. A. Smith writes: ‘In May showers 
arc very rare, and from then till October, not 
only is tlicro no rain, but a cloud seldom pusses 
over the sky, and a thunderstorm is a miracle.' 

21. For] The first ‘ for ’ in this v. is rightly 
omitted by LXX. ‘ And turn ye not aside 
after vain things which,’ etc. Vain thin//*] i L . 
idols. 22. For his great name’s sake] The 
idea is explained in Ex 32 12 . 

CHAPTER 13 

Saul's War against the Philistines 
1. The age of Saul at his accession lias 
fallen out of the text and also one of the two 
numbers representing the length of his reign. 
Our present text is ‘Saul was.. years old 
when he began to reign, and he reigned . . and 
twoyears.’ We have no means of recovering the 
former number. For the latter Koil, with 
great probability, conjectures 22 : see on 2S 
2 10 and Intro. § 9 . 2. Michmash] still retains 
its ancient name ; it is a village ‘.1 m. from 
Jerusalem, and is just N. of a narrow pass 
leading to Geba ; hence it was a thoroughly 
well-chosen strategic position ; cp 14 '. 3. And 
the Philistines . . Hebrews hear] The text is 
probably corrupt. Driver emends to • And the 
Philistines heard saying The Hebrews lane 
revolted,' and puts 1 And Saul blew the 
trumpet throughout all the land ’ at the begin- 
ning of v. 4 . 4. Gilgal] Oornill would nad 

‘Gibeah’ here. 5. Thirty thousand] LXX lias 
‘ 3 , 000 ' ; the chariots were less in number than 
the horsemen; cp. 2 S 10 1S IK II)'-’ 11 . 6. The 
people did hide themselves] The prompt action 
of the Philistines quite quenched the ardour 
of the undisciplined peasants with Rani. 

8. Raul at Gilgal would be anxious lest tile 
Philistines should seize Geba and the heights 
Samuel had appointed ] The reference is pro- 
bably to 10 s . 

9. It is, to say the least, doubtful win tlur 
Saul offered the sacrifice with his own hands, 
or whether he caused it to be offered. At any 
rate, his offence was not in his offering sat nticc. 
but in his unwillingness to obey the directions 
of God and of God’s representati ve. t lie prophet 
It must be admitted that Saul's position was a 
difficult one ; but this single act was really an 
index to a weakness in liis character : see. 
however, on 14 24 . 

14. After his own heart] David's m lions 
were by no means all of them the actions 
of an ideal character; but he is pnsi ntid 
in the narratives as maintaining on die whole 
an attitude towards God very different from 
that of Raul : cp. 16 b 

16. Abodein Gibeah] Saul with his reduced 
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numbers was compelled to abandon the other 
two positions and to concentrate his forces at 
Gibeah. 17. The spoilers] i.e. bands sent out 
to ravage the country immediately concerned 
in the insurrection. This unwise weakening 
of the Philistine forces gave the Israelites their 
opportunity. Ophrah] a town in Benjamin. 

Shual] Position unknown, as is also that 
of Zeboim in the next v. 18. Beth-horon] on 
the border of Benjamin and Ephraim, was on 
the direct road from Michmash to Philistia. 

21. Yet they had, etc.] RM proposes, ‘ When 
the edges of the mattocks . . and of the axes 
were blunt.’ We can hardly imagine that the 
text as it stands is to be taken literally after 
the narrative of 13 f. 23. To the passage] 

RV 1 unto the pass.’ 

CHAPTER 14 

Jonathan’s Exploit. The Battle op 
Michmash. A Summary of Saul’s Reign 

3. Ahiah] RV ‘Ahijah,’ probably merely 
another form of Ahimelech ( 21 1 ). Melech 
(king) was one of the titles of Jail or Jehovah. 

4. Between the passages] RV 1 between the 
passes.’ 

9. It has been suggested that the reply 
would show that the Philistines were brave 
men, and Jonathan would give up the enter- 
prise as impossible ; but in view of v. 6, it is 
better to take the sign as a purely arbitrary 
one : cp. Jg 7 4 '. 14. An half acre of land . . 

plow] RV 1 half a furrow's length in an acre 
of land,’ i.e. half the length of one of the sides 
of an acre. 15. There was a trembling both 
in the (fortified) camp and in the (open) 
country ; all the people, both garrison and 
plundering bands, trembled. 16. Behold, the 
multitude . . one another] LXX reads, ‘ Behold 
the multitude melted away’ (i.e. dispersed in 
confusion) ‘ hither and thither.’ 

18. LXX reads, 1 Bring hither the ephod. 
For he wore the ephod.’ It was the Urim and 
Thummim in the ephod and not the ark which 
was used to discover the will of God : see 
23 9 30 7 . 19. Withdraw thine hand] Saul had 
not patience to wait : cp. 13 9 . 

24. The purpose of this 1 taboo ’ on food was 
probably to secure by fasting the continued 
presence of Jehovah with the victorious army. 
Israel’s battles were Jehovah’s, and Saul's 
motive, according to the ideas of his time, was 
religious. The people acquiesce: cp. Jg. 21 18 

25. All they of the land] Heb. 1 all the 
land.’ Saul's success had made all the country 
rise against the foreigners. 27. His eyes 
were enlightened] lit. 1 became bright,' a sure 
sign of health and vigour. He had been weary 
with the day’s exertions, and now recovers. 

31. Aijalon] see on Jg 1 35 . It was the natu- 
ral route by which the defeated Philistines 
would retreat to their own country. 32. Eat 


15. 

them with the blood] in direct opposition to 
the command of God : Gn 9 4 and Lv 20 26 . 
This prohibition to eat with the blood is still 
carefully observed by strict J ews. 

33. Transgressed] RV ‘dealt treacherously,’ 
i.e. disobediently, as if they had been enemies 
of J eho vah. 34. The stone would allow the 
blood to run down from the carcase. 

35. Built an altar] to commemorate his 
victory : cp. Ex 17 13 Josh 22 34 ; or in reference 
to v. 33 ; the word for ‘ altar ’ means, properly, 

1 place for slaughtering.’ 

41. Give a perfect lot] RV ‘ shew the right.’ 

43. Anil, lo, I must die] rather, 1 Here am 
I, I will die.’ Jonathan does not flinch. This 
■ taboo,’ or ‘ ban,’ which Saul had placed upon 
the taking of food (see on v. 24 ) is regarded 
with as much reverence as Jephthah’s vow 
(Jgll 33 ) ; but Jonathan’s life, unlike that of 
J ephthah’s daughter, is important to the whole 
nation, and Saul finds that his power is very 
strictly limited by the popular will. 

45. Rescued] Heh. 1 ransomed.’ This does 
not mean that another person was killed in 
Jonathan's place. The ransom paid might 
be the life of an animal or a sum of money 
( 13 1 3 . is). 

47-51. These vv. form a conclusion to the 
life of Saul, after which the editor turns to an- 
other section of his history, ‘ Saul and David.’ 

47. The disastrous ending of the life of 
Saul must not blind us to his many virtues. 
The earlier part of his reign was a series of 
successes. To the end the nation was con- 
tented with his rule, and it remained faithful 
to his dynasty even after his death. See 
Intro. § 7 . We know nothing from other 
sources as to any expedition against Zobah, 
and the victories over the Philistines would 
appear to be more sweepingly stated than 
seems warranted by the last disastrous battle 
on Mt. Gilboa. This brief summary aptly 
illustrates the fragmentary and episodic nature 
of the history of Saul. 

48. Gathered an host] RV ‘ did valiantly.’ 

49. The two daughters are mentioned be- 
cause of the important part they play in the 
later history. 51. Probably the v. originally 
ran, 1 and Kish the father of Saul and Her the 
father of Abner were the sons of Abiel.’ Saul 
and Abner were first cousins. 

CHAPTER 15 

Saul’s Victory over Amalek. His 
Disobedience and Rejection 

Amalek had attacked Israel at Rephidim 
(Exl 7 8, ‘) and opposed their entrance into 
Canaan (Xu 1 4 45 : cp. Dt 257 f '). They are men- 
tioned as allies of the Midianites in Jg 7 12 . 
The Amalekite nomads probably occupied a 
large tract of the wilderness S. of Judah. 

This c. evidently comes from a different 
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aouice fiom the picceding, nhu.li concludes 
the histoiy of 8 ml Tt foi ms the connexion 
betyy een the histoi y ot Saul .uid that of Dai id 
We hue no me ms ot dctei mining to n li it p ti t 
of Saul’s icign it belongs 

3. Utterly destroy] lit ‘deyoto (to Jc- 
ho\ ill) The lust idci of the noid (hen in) 
is tint the object is deilit ited to Jehotah, and 
so fot bidden to common use see JoshG 1!> 
We meet yyitli the smie loot m Jiaiem (the 
■women’s apartments) and luunm (the sacied 
enclosuie at Mecet) cp L\ ‘ 11 -' 4 Telaim] 

pi obably the s ime as Tolcm (J nsh 1 5 - 4 ), a ton u 
m 8 Judah Mon of Judah aie thus sum 
moiled to the expedition 5 A city of 
Amalek] RV 1 the city of Amulet ’ 1 e the 
npitil 6 Kemtes] see on Jg 4 17 They 
ionneda nomad tube hying putly m and 
partly outside Palestine 

7. From Hatnlah until thou comest to Shur] 
cp Gnio 1 '' Havilahyy is theetstern boundary 
of the distnct inhabited by the Amalekites. but 
its position is unceitun Shur (Wall) nas 
originally the name of the n ill built to piotect 
the eistein fiontiei ot Lgypt, md nas then 
applied to the ncighhouiing partot the deseit 
(Exlo- 3 ) 8 The bnnlckites subsequently 
sack Ziklag flSdO) but from this time ou- 
nards they cease to be toimidible 

ix It grieved Samuel] RV ‘Samuel nas 
moth 1 He n is uinoycd at the eomse eyenls 
n ei e taking cp l S G 8 Jon 4 1 It is character- 
istic of the Bible that it mentions the failings 
ot its heroes and saints 12 Carmel] a tonn 
in Judah 7 m S of Hebion It lay dncctly 
in Sauls n ly on his letuin fiom smiting the 
Amilek'tes A place] RV a monument (to 
commemoiatc his xictoiy) cp d S 18 lb 

17 R 1 I 1 hough thou be little m thine oyy n 
sight ait thou not head of the tubes of Isiael ■” 
le the excuse e\cn if genuine nas notxalid 
22, 23 These n ords ue 111 poc tie foin^asyye 
can see by the parallelism See Intio toPs<ilms 
22 F01 the y lews expiesvd in this x cp 
PsIO 07 51 11 Isa 1 nt JeiO ,J Ilosh 0 Am 5 - lf 
Mieb of The Isiaelite yy is not lett toiniigme 
like the he it hen that suiihees yyeie nliat ( mil 
chiefly dcsiicd 23 8 iniuel goes behind 8au' s 
pietendeil niotne sieiihee to his ic. 1 dis 
obedience Iniquity] RT 1 idol it n Idolatry] 
RV tenphim sec on 19 17 

24, 25 8 ml s feeling n is not tine icpont- 
anee, but merely a desne to piopiti ite Samuel 
and secure his ippaient adhesion see y GO 
32 Delicately] RM ihcci hilly ’ Surely 
the bitterness, etc ] Since 8 ml li id spaied Ins 
life, Agag thought he yy is stcuie 

35. Came no more to see Saul] As a 
prophet he had no longn my message foi 
the rejected king, although is a man ho 
mourned foi the f.uluie ol a caieer that had 
once seemed so pioimsing 


The execution of Agag scorns to us mcie 
lmlchciy but, to both Simuel mil Saul, \gi , 
like the rest ot Atn ilck, li ul been put undci 
the ‘bin and hence Ins deith, oien 111 toll 
blood, yy is a lehgious necessity Accoiihii' 
to the ideas of the time Saul h id had no 1 n^lit 
to gne any ‘ quaitei ’ N01 is it light to ,ud,i 
the meient Hebieyys byxyhitaie hippily m 
higliei stmdaids of conduct 

CHAPTER It. 

Day in is anoixild Kixc. oy h> Ei vi 1 
Tiom c 1 G on, the intciesi eenticsin Dml 
rithei th in in Saul 

I. Oil] piobibly coiiseci ited oil In 
anointing 2. If Saul hear if] 8 mis utin 
lccoided in 2 d 1 's 1 \ bhoyys tint 811111111 s U 11 
yyeie fai fiom biseless Say I am come to 
sacrifice] Samuel yy ,s not iskul to pn y 1111 u 
God iclieyed lnm ot his ditheulty by _nm, 
him a definite cominmd 4 Beth-Iehem 
onginally Ephiath (Ln 48 ) 5 111 s t 

Jeuisaleni Trembled] Em ‘•imuclhidbc 11 
yyont to moie iiom one tonn to 1 lotliu 1 
punish o lienees (7 10 ) 5 Sanctify yourselves I 

This yy is done !>y naslung thunsehis m 1 u 
moymg all ceiemomal defiluuen He sane 
tified Jesse and his sons] Tins g n 1 8 m U) | 
an opportunity for pm lie comci-ili m 
6. Said] to himself thought 10 Again 
Jesse made seven] RV simply \ 11 1 Is 
mide soyen’ The sons ilu < 1 \ 11 1111 I 1 
im laded in the soyen 11 We will not sit 
down] piobahly tothefeist yylneli lolloyyc 1th 
stcrificc cp 1 S 9 12 Ruddy] Ilusiol 11 

mg is much admired in the List yylim 111 't 
ai e dai k skinned Of a beautiful countenance 
lit ‘fin of eyes’ In those hot conn 111 s 
boidcung on the deseit multitudes 1 dis 
figmed by ophthalmia as yyas L< ill (G11 ‘ 
RV) 13 In the nrdst of his brethren) l’i 1 
lnbly they thought Simuel hid m< inti 1 him 
is Ins folloyyei, 01 to become 111 1 me 1 pioplict 
like hunsclf 

13, 14 The Spirit of the LORD came upon 
David departed from Saul] T lie spend 
gince confen ed by anointing pissid fiom th 
icjcctid Siul to the ncyy king cp Id 

15 An evil spirit from God] ippiumh 1 
gloomy stispitious melancholy boideim. <11 
madness To the Hebieyy euiy yisitili 11 
dike of good and cmI is duet ‘lx li m 
Jeliotali cp IK 22 22 Atn 3 ‘ 

22 Stand before me] 1 e lie one 1 I n ' 
sei y uits cp IK 10 s 

CHAPTER 17 
Daxid sr yys Gout 111 
171-18 > is eyidently taken fiom 1 di 1 i 11 
document lioni lb ,42J In lb 11 1 l)ml > s 
a man of yyar, and skilful in spmli md 
an cxpei t haiper, and has ilu ldj become 
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Saul's musician and armourbearer. In c. 17 
he is still a shepherd lad, who is personally 
unknown to Saul. LXX tries to get rid of 
the difficulty by omitting several vv., but the 
attempt is not altogether successful. 

i. Shochoh] identified with Shuwcikcli, 1 a 
strong position isolated from the rest of the 
ridge,’ W. of Bethlehem. It was fortified by 
Rehoboam ( 2 Chll 7 ). Azekah] mentioned 
in JoshlS 33 in connexion with Shochoh. 

4. Six cubits and a span] about 91 ft. 

5. Brass] This is really copper : cp. Dt8 fl . 

Five thousand shekels] It is uncertain 

what was the weight of the shekel at this 
time. 6. Target] RV ‘ javelin.’ 10. I defy] 
rather, ‘ I have insulted.’ 

12. An old man] It is intended to explain 
why Jesse sent his sons to the war but did 
not go himself. 15. Went and returned] RV 
1 went to and fro.’ 

17. Parched com ] ears of corn plucked 
just before they are ripe and roasted in a 
pan or on an iron plate. It is still a common 
article of merchandise. 18. Take their pledge] 
1 bring back from them some proof that you 
have fulfilled your mission.’ 20. Trench] RV 
1 place of the wagons.’ It was a rude rampart 
or barricade formed of wagons. 22. His car- 
riage] i.e what he was carrying : cp. Ac 21 

25. Free] from forced labour or contri- 
butions : cp. 8 11( . 28. The wilderness] an- 

swered to our ‘ downs ’ or 1 common.’ It was 
land suitable for grazing cattle, but not 
divided up into fields. 

37. The LORD be with thee] RV ‘shall 
be.’ It is an encouragement rather than a 
prayer. 38. Armed David with his armour] 
liV 1 clad David with his apparel.’ This was 
probably some close-fitting garment worn 
under the armour, or on occasion without it. 

39. Assayed] LXX 1 wearied himself ' : cp. 
Grnl 9 u . Proved] He was not accustomed to 
wearing heavy armour, and it soon became 
burdensome. 43. Staves] i.e. with a mere 
stick (v. 40 ) instead of weapons. 46. In true 
Oriental fashion David replies to the Philis- 
tine’s brave words with equally bold language, 
heightened to something far bolder by his 
confidence in Jehovah. 

52. The valley] LXX roads 1 (rath.’ This 
strong fortress of the Philistines, like that of 
Ekron, checked the pursuit (cp. the end of 
the v.). Gath was not far W. of Shochoh, 
and therefore it would seem that at Shaaraim 
the stream of fugitives would part, some going 
on southwards to Gath, others northwards to 
Ekron. 54. Brought it to Jerusalem] But 
Jerusalem was still a non-Hebrew city 
(2S5 4f -). A little later wo find the sword 
of Goliath at Nob ( 21 9 ), and hence some 
think that Nob is intended hero. Stanley and 
Robinson place Nob on the Mount of Olives. 


Others think that David brought the head of 
Goliath to Jerusalem at a later period ( 2 S 5 7 ). 
Another reference to Goliath should be 
noted, which implies the existence either of 
other traditions, or of more than one Philistine 
champion of the name (2S21 10 ). 

CHAPTER 18 

The Love of Jonathan for David 

Vv. G -30 of this c. seem to be connected 
with 1 G 14-33 and not to be taken from the same 
document as 17 1 — 18 • i . LXX omits a large part 
of this section and only retains vv. 6-8 a 12" 
13 - 10 , 20 - 21 " 22 - 2 G" 27 - 29 ". In this case 
the LXX text gives an easy and straight- 
forward account, and many suppose that it is 
the origiual. But the character of the LXX 
omissions in c. 17 renders this a little doubtful. 

6. Cp. Exl 5-’0 JgU 34 Ps68H(RV). 

7. Played] lit. 1 sported.’ The word is used 

of festive sports and especially of festal 
dancing: cp. 1 Ch 1 :j - J . 8. But the kingdom] 

The knowledge of his deposition rankled in 
Saul's mind. 

10. Prophesied] The words ‘prophet’ and 
‘ prophesy ’ are applied in OT. to the servants 
of the gods of Canaan as well as to the servants 
of Jehovah: cp. 1 K 18 19 . The behaviour of 
these Canaanite prophets must have greatly 
resembled the possession of Saul ( 1 K 18 2S ). 
The word • prophesy ’ includes such wild out- 
breaks of frenzy as well as the calm utterances 
of Isaiah. In the case of Saul this frenzy was 
regarded as produced by an evil spirit from 
God. 

16. Went out and came in] i.e. lived in an 
open public manner in contrast to Saul’s seclu- 
sion which was the natural result of his melan- 
choly. 17. Every battle fought by Israel 
was an act of religious worship to Jehovah : 
cp. 25 2S . 18. What in my life] EM ‘ AVho are 

my kinsfolk ? ’ The word denotes a division 
of the tribe larger than a ‘father’s family.’ 

21. In the one of the twain] RV ‘ a second 
time.’ It is an example of regal and rather 
caustic wit. The first time was when Merab 
was offered (v. 19 ). 23. A poor man] This 

would suggest that David's lack of patrimony 
had been made an excuse for not giving Merab 
to him : but see intro, note to the c. This v. is 
plainly inconsistent with vv. 19 - 21 . 

23. Dowry] In ancient times some payment 
was made to the father by the intending bride- 
groom (Gn 34 12 Ex 22 18 ), a relic of still earlier 
days, when a wife was cither bought from her 
parents or captured from foes. But service 
might be rendered instead of payment in 
money (Gn 29 -°). 26. And the days were not 
expired] This appears to refer to the time, not 
previously mentioned, within which the exploit 
was to be performed. 28. Michal Saul’s 
daughter] LXX ‘ all Israel.’ 
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CHAPTER 19 

Saul's Hatred o* D win Divid escapes 
to Swiuel 

2. Until the morning] RY ‘m the moinmg ’ 

6 . It was chfhcult foi David to estimate 
conectly Saul’s feelings ton aids him, because 
the king s repentance was leal while it lasted, 
and because much might be ascubed to his 
madness 

io. That night] David would probably flee 
at once hence LXX maj be right in joining 
these words to \ 1 1 , ‘ And it cime to pass that 
night that Siul sent ’ 

13. An jmage] RV 1 the teiaphim ’ ‘ Teia 

phim,' like ‘ Elolum ' is a pluial of dignity and 
denotes a single image, but the ongin of the 
w ord is unknown Such 1m igcs, del iv ed f 1 om 
Canaanite paganism, appc.11 to hate been in 
human form and to hate \ancd in size , foi, 
while Michil's could pass foi a nun, Rachel s 
could be hidden undei the camel's furmtuie 
(Gn 31 34 ) Usually, peihaps, the teraphnn 
was a half length image 01 a head only Teia- 

phim were used for the pm pose of divination 
(Ezk 1 1 21 Zech 10 2 ), and R ichel piobably stole 
her fathei s teraphim, lest he should discover 
which way she had fled Pillow of goats’ hau ] 
A woid fiom this loot occurs in 2 K. 8 14 , so 
that it appeals to liatc been some covenng 
made of goats hail which was pi iced over the 
face ot a sleeping peison, piobably to keep off 
the mosquitoes In this case it sened as a 
disguise For his bolster] RY ‘at the head 
thereof ’ With a cloth] Hcb ‘ w ith the gar- 
ment 1 e the mantle, w hich was regarded as 
the most indispensable article of dress (v 24 ) 
by day and wis used as a covering by night 
So Saul’s messengers would easily recognise it 

14 Apparently Mich il allowed the messen- 
gers to get some view of the recumbent figure 

15 Bring him up to me in the bed] As an 
Eastern bed is merely a mattress this could be 
easily done cp Mk 2 4 17. Michal pretends 
that David coerced her into contriving Ins 
escape 

18 Came to Samuel] Dav id natui ally turned 
to him for advice and dnection Naioth] Ev 1- 
dently the name of some locality in Ramth, 
but whether a building or a distuct it is im- 
possible to determine 23. Once more the 
influence of the Spirit fell on Saul for his 
good 24. Naked] 1 e without his outer 
garment cp Isa 20 2 Is Saul also among the 
prophets?] see on 10 11 Observe that the 
religious frenzy is contagious cp Intro § 4 

CHAPTER 20 

The Friendship 01 David and Jonaitivn 

4. Thy soul] a pathetic penphiasis foi 
‘ thou ' 

3. The new moon] Many nations of antiquity 


appeal 10 nave ODseivea tnc aay of the new 
moon as a religious festiv il For its obser 
vance in Israel cp 2 K 4 - 1 Isal 13 Am8 
(wliuc it is coupled with the sibbath) Nuliju 
V\ 25 and 27 imply that Divid, like Abaci 
ate 1 egularly at Saul s t iblc 6 . A yearly 
sacrifice] Tins refeis to the 01 din in nnuil 
festival of the family Such family icstmb 
weie very widespiead both among Euiopun 
and Semitic peoples 8. A covenant of the 
LORD] 1 e in which God lnd been mv ohul 1 
a witness and the breach of which He wuilil 
punish 

12. About to morrow any time] RY ibout 
this time to monow ’ 0/ the third dm /] pm 

bably a gloss 

14, 15. That I die not: but also] LWlns 
an attractive reading 1 If I die, thou sh ilt not 
cut oft thy kindness ’ . cp 2 S 9 1 

16. At the hand of David’s enemies] D iv nl s 
enemies are a euphemism foi Duid himself 
Jonathan shrinks from invoking letiibution 
on his friend or suggesting 111 so nmiy woid* 
the possibility of his breaking the cov cn uit 

19. Thou shalt go down quickly] L\\ 
reads ‘ Thou shalt be greatly missed uid Ik 
whole clause means ‘tliou shilt be git ith 
missed on the third day ’ The business] 1 e 
some matter well known to Divid imlJoni 
than The stone Ezel] LXX ‘this mound 

25. Jonathan arose, and Abner sat] .1 oil ith 111 
gave up his rightful pi ice and Abnci took it 

26. He is not clean] ic sonic cciciuomil 
defilement has happene 1 to him w Inch pici cut 
him fiom shaung in the festiv il cp .In 1 8 

30. Mother’s nakedness] bhc would become 
the wife of the new king cp 2 S 12 S 41 Out 

of a place toward the south] LX\ fiom 
beside the mound ’ 

CHAPTER 21 
The Flighi 01 Duid 

David first of all flees to Nob, wheic Alnnic 
leeb supplies him with food and gives him the 
swoid of Goliath He next takes iciugc with 
Acliish at Gath 

1. Nob] see on 17 s4 Alone] He hid no 
escort 01 retinue 

3 Better, ‘Now, therefore wlut is under 
thme hand’ Five loaves ? Give tin in into 
mine hand ’ 4. Hallowed bread] 1 c the shell 
bread It was removed every s dibit h uid 
fresh loaves substituted 

5. Better, ‘of a truth women lnvi bun 
kept from us as is usual, when I go on m 
expedition’ The head is in a manner com 
mon] The meaning is obscui 1 UV though 
it was but a common journey how mu h nunc 
then to day shall their vessels be lioli ' u 
their wallets and utensils were clem when 
they started and theie had been no cli nice of 
defiling them smee, although their journey 11 w 
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an ordinary ono. Ewald understands 1 the 
vessels ’ to refer to the young men’s bodies, as 
in lTh4 4 . They were ceremonially clean, so 
that they might partake of holy things. 

6 . This incident was referred to by our 
Lord (Htl2 3 ). 

IO. Fled that day] He feared that Doeg 
would give information and that pursuit would 
begin at once. Gath] This connexion with 
Gath brought David some of his most faithful 
followers. 13 . Feigned himself mad] to allay 
suspicion. Easterns have a religious awe of 
madness and would not think of injuring those 
so afflicted. Scrabbled] i.c. scratched, made 
meaningless marks. LXX 1 boat,’ ‘ drummed ’ 
is much more forcible. 15 . In my presence] 
rather, 1 to my annoyance.’ 

CHAPTER 22 


RM ‘in Horesh.’ But the true rendering is 
doubtful. If a proper name, it was more pro- 
bably a mountain than a wood (cp. vv. 14, 19), 
and the word may mean either. 17 . That 
also] Saul knew that Jonathan was willing to 
rank second. 

19 . Jeshimon] RV 1 the desert.’ It is the 
dreary desert of southern Judah : see Nu21 20 . 

25 . Maon] mentioned in Josh 15 55 in con- 
nexion with Carmel and Ziph. It is a lofty 
conical hill 7 m. S. of Hebron. 28 . Sela- 
hammahlekoth] i.e. ‘ the rock of divisions.’ 

29 . This v. should be joined to the next c. 

En-gedi] A well-watered spot on the E. 
edge of the desert of Judah. It still bears the 
name Ain Jidi. 1 En ’ means 1 well.’ 

CHAPTER 24 

David spares Saul’s Lipe at Engedi 


David in the Cave of Adullam. Saul’s 

Slaughter of the Priests at Nob 

1 . Adullam] probably in the \ alley of Elah 
between Philistia and Hebron. 2 . Four hun- 
dred] They soon increased to six hundred 
(23 13 ). Cp. the description given of Jephthah's 
band in Jgll 3 . 

5 . Gad] is here mentioned for the first 
time. After David’s accession he became the 
king’s seer (2S24 11 ). He was sent to rebuke 
David for his sin in numbering the people, and 
after his death wrote a history of his reign 
(1 Ch29 M ). From 2Ch29 2;i he appears to 
have been concerned in arranging the temple 
service. Forest of Hareth] not known. 

6. In Ramah] RM ‘ on the height.’ 

14 . Goeth at thy bidding] RV ‘is taken into 
thy council.' 15 . Did I then begin ?] RV'Have 
I to-day begun V ’ Ahimelecli had been accus- 
tomed to place his services at David's disposal. 

17 . Footmen] Heb. ‘ runners ’ ; they ran 
before the king’s chariot ( 8 11 ) and sometimes 
carried news from one place to another. On 
occasion they acted as executioners, but this 
was not their special office. 19 . Saul probably 
wished to make an example which would deter 
others from rendering David any assistance. 

20 . Abiathar shared in all David's wander- 
ings and was made by him joint priest with 
Zadok. But he shared in Adonijah’s rising 
and was deposed by Solomon. 

CHAPTER 23 

David delivers Keilaii and afterwards 

RETIRES TO THE WILDERNESS OF Zll-H 

and Maon 

6 . With an ephod in his hand] This is in- 
serted to explain how it was that David was 
able to enquire of the Lord : see on 14 ls . 

9 . Secretly practised] RV‘ devised.’ There 
was no secrecy about Saul’s methods. 

14 . Ziph] identified with Tell Zif,& rounded 
hill, 4 m. SE. of Hebron. 15 . In a wood] 


We have a similar incident narrated in c. 26, 
and some critics hold that the two are merely 
varying accounts of the same event. But it 
is to be noticed that almost every detail that 
could vary, does vary. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty in supposing that David spared Saul’s 
life twice. 

2 . Rocks of the wild goats] Some cliffs 
near Engedi, so called because wild goats 
congregated there. They are still numerous 
in this district. 3 . Sheepcotes] These were 
rough, stone walls, built to protect the sheep 
from wild beasts. Thomson writes : ‘ There is 
scarcely a cave in the land . . but has such a 
cote in front of it.’ 

4 . It is probable that we should translate 
1 Behold the day on which the Lord saith to 
thee, ’ i.e. they interpret the opportunity as a 
manifest sign of God's intention that Saul 
should be slain. 7 . Stayed] The word is a 
very strong one and shows that David had to 
exert all his authority. 10 . Rather, ‘The 
Lord delivered thee to-day into mine hand 
and bade me kill thee ’ : see on v. 4. 19 . The 

LORD reward thee good] Gleams of his former 
high character still show themseh es in Saul. 

CHAPTER 25 

Death of Samuel. The Incident of 
Nabal. David and Abigail 

1 . Paran] That part of the desert between 
Sinai and Palestine which bordered on Judah. 

2 . Possessions] rather, ‘ occupation,' ‘ busi- 
ness.’ Carmel] see on 15 12 . Great] has 
frequently the meaning of ‘ rich ’ : cp. 2 S 1 9 3a . 

Shearing his sheep] A special occasion for 
festivity and entertainment : cp. v.36, 2S13 23 . 

Of the house of Caleb] This district of the 
S. of Judah had been conquered and settled 
by Caleb. It is called ‘ the south of Caleb ’ 
in 30 u . 6 . To him that liveth in prosperity] 
Vulgate has 1 to my brethren.’ 8. A good 
day] This is the ordinary Heb. phrase for a 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Lament of David over Saul and 
Jonathan 

1. There is no break between the two books 
of Samuel ; they really form one continuous 
narrative. This v. is a continuation of 1 S30, 
which describes David’s successful attack upon 
Ziklag. He had not heard of the events 
narrated in 1 S31. 

2 . With his clothes rent, etc.] In 1 S4 
which describes the arrival of the messenger 
at Shiloh with tidings of the capture of the 
ark, these were the same indications that he 
was the bearer of evil tidings. 

8 , 9 . The Amalekite's account contradicts 
1S31 4 and is also improbable in itself. The 
man was probably lying in the hope of curry- 
ing favour with David. 10 . For the practice 
of wearing signs of royalty, when going into 
battle, see 1 K 22 3n . Bracelet] In the Assyrian 
sculptures warriors are often represented with 
such ornaments. 

18 . The. use 1 1 f the bow] RV 1 the song of 
the bow,’ lit. 1 the bow.’ The text of this v. 
is doubtful, but if the words are right, 1 the 
bow’ will be the title of the lamentation 
following. There is, however, no warrant for 
this in Hebrew usage. Some see an allusion 
to v. 22. 1 the bow of Jonathan.’ The book of 
Jasher] RY 1 Jashar,’ mentioned also in Josh 
10 13 . It was apparently a book of martial or 
historical poetry. Jashar is probably a name 
of Israel. We get it in Dt32 15 under the 
form Jeshurun : the word properly means 
1 righteous.’ 

21 . Fields of offerings] fields bearing pro- 
duce, from which firstfruits are offered. Not 
. . anointed with oil] It is doubtful if this 
refers to Saul or his shield. Shields were 
greased to preserve the leather and to prevent 
spears from sticking: cp. Isa21 5 . 

22 . In this figurative language, the bow is 
represented as drinking the blood of the slain 
and the sword as eating the fat of the mighty: 
cp. Dt32 42 Isa34 fl . Turned not back] i.e. 
empty, as the parallel clause shows. 

24 . Scarlet . . gold] These were the ordinary 
ornaments of a Hebrew woman: cp. Jcr4 30 . 

25 . O Jonathan, than /east slain in thine high 
places] RV 1 Jonathan is slain upon thy high 
places.’ The address is to Israel. 

27 . The weapons of war] The parallel 
clause shows that these are Saul and Jonathan 
Ihemselves, regarded as the sword and bow of 


the nation. It is remarkable that this poem 
makes no distinction between Saul and Jonu- 
than, but praises the courage, the success, and 
the patriotism of both alike. The glooim 
picture of Saul given in the later chs. of I Mum 
must not be allowed to efface the courage and 
determination of bis struggle with Israeli, 
foes. On the other hand, the genuine grief 
expressed in this lament (which cannot lie 
anything else than authentic) over the father 
as well as the Bon, shows David’s chivalry in 
a very pleasing light. 

CHAPTER 2 

David made King over Judaii, Lji- 
uosiietii over Israel. Asaiiel slain 
by Abner 

1 . Shall I go up? ] The defeat and death of 
Saul had entirely changed David's position. 
He had, for some time to come, nothing tn 
fear from Abner, who was occupied elsewhere 
(vv. 8 , 9). The Philistines would not molest 
him, as he was their vassal. But even so, he 
asks God’s wishes, before he takes the decisive 
step. Hebron] There were several reasons 
which rendered Hebron suitable. It was 
fairly central, was a celebrated town, and 
David had friends there (1S30 31 ). It was 
14 m. distant from his birthplace. Bethlehem. 
No other town in Judah, while Jerusalem was 
still in Canaanite hands, had the same claim. 

5 . This was probably an attempt to gain 
over Jabesh-gilead, the capital of eastern 
Palestine, and to add the trans- Jordan ic tribes 
to his little kingdom of Judah. If so. it failed 
for the present. But during his flight from 
Absalom, it was in eastern Palestine that 
David found refuge. 

8 . Ish-bosheth] His name, was really l'Mi- 
baal ( 1 Ch 8 M ) i.c. ‘man of Baal.' The name 
Baal moans 1 lord,’ and so could bo used for 
Jehovah (Hos2 16 ), but afterwards it was 
confused with the Canaanite Baal and tillered 
to Bosheth, i.e. ‘Shame’: cp. Mcphibosheth. 
Isb-bosheth was the fourth son of Saul, and 
now that his three elder brothers were slain 
( 1 S 3 1 °) . he became the heir to the throne : 
sec on 5 20 . Mahan aim] was David's capital 
during his flight from Absalom (17-’ 1 )- 

9 . The Ashurites] This is doubtless a 
mistake for Asher. Abner first gained pos- 
session of eastern Palestine, then of Asher in 
the extreme north of western Palestine, next 
of the great central plain of Issachar, l licit of 
the hill-country of Ephraim and Benjamin. 
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By this time his master’s dominions touched 
those of David, and before long a collision 
occurred (vv. 12, 13). 

10. Forty years old] This number is 
probably wrong. David was 30 years old 
when he began to reign (o 4 ), and Jonathan 
would be about the same age or a little 
younger. Ish-bosheth would bo younger still. 
Probably we should read 20 for 10. In old 
Hebrew writing, the numbers would be much 
alike. 

10, rx. Two years. . seven years and six 
months] Hither it was five years and six 
months after the death of Ish-bosheth before 
the Israelites would accept David, or it took 
Abner that length of time to establish his 
master’s son as king (v. 9). 

13- The pool of Gibeon] Gibeon was a 
large and important town (JoshlO 2 ), 5 m. N. 
of Jerusalem. The pool still exists. Bobin- 
son mentions it as an open pool 120 ft. long 
by 100 broad. 14. Play] As this word is 
not used elsewhere of fighting, a preliminary 
contest to the serious battle must be intended. 

16. Helkath-hazzurim] i.e. 1 Field of sharp 
edges.’ 23. The hinder end of the spear] 
Abner did not wish to kill him. The spear 
had a sharp point by which it was stuck into 
the ground. Stood still] out of grief at the 
sight : cp. 20 12 . 

27. The AY and BY represent two different 
explanations : (a) If Abner had not spoken, 
the pursuit would have continued till the 
morning. (6) If Abner had not proposed the 
mimic fight, there would have been no battle 
at all. The former explanation seems prefer- 
able. 28. Neither fought they any more] 
i.e. on that day, for see 3 1 . 29. All that 

night] for fear of pursuit. The plain] BV 
‘ the Arabah,' i.e. the valley of the Jordan. 

Bithron] the name of some ravine they 
passed through on their way. 32. All night] 
i.e. all the night after the burial. 

CHAPTEB 3 

Abner is treacherously Murdered 
BY JoAB 

3. Chileab] \Ve read nothing more of him 
and he probably died as a child. In 1 Ch 3 1 
he is called Daniel. Geshur] a kingdom on 
the border of Bashan, where Absalom after- 
wards took refuge (13 3 ?). It must not be 
confused with the Geshur of 1 S 27 8 . 

4. Adonijah] sec 1 K 1 . 

7. Rizpah] see 21 8-11 . Gone in unto my 
father’s concubine] According to Eastern ideas 
this was equivalent to laying claim to the 
throne: see 12 8 16 22 1K2 22 . 8. Am I a 

dog's head, which against Judah ?] BY 1 Am I 
a dog’s head that belongeth to Judah?' i.e. a 
despised enemy. Do shew kindness this day] 
BY 1 This day ' (i.e. at the very time you bring 
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this trivial charge) 1 do I shew kindness ’ : see 
on v. 17. This woman] LXX 1 a woman.’ It 
was the question of a mere woman. 9. Except 
. . even so I do to him] BY ‘ if . . I do not 
even so to him,’ i.e. support Da\id instead of 
Ish-bosheth. 12. On his behalf] BM ‘ where 
he was.’ Whose is the land? saying] LXX 
omits. 13. Except thou first bring Michal] 
see 1S25 44 . 16. Bahurim] in Benjamin, on 

the road from Jerusalem to the Jordan. It 
was probably the last town in the dominions 
of Ish-bosheth. 

17. Ye sought for David] It would thus 
seem that even in northern Israel there was 
a strong party, who wished to make David 
king on the death of Saul. It was probably 
the personal influence of Abner that decided 
the day in favour of Ish-bosheth. The whole 
passage clearly shows how weak was the 
hereditary principle, and how completely the 
1 king ’ was still regarded merely as a military 
leader and 1 judge.’ The element of popular 
choice is more fully emphasised here than in 
Judges (except for the Abimelech episode). 

19. Benjamin] as being Saul’s fellow-tribes- 
men they would be specially attached to the 
rojal house and need additional persuasion. 

21. Make a league with thee] as they did 
with Saul (lSlO 25 ) and as they tried to do 
with Behoboam (1X12*). Before making 
him king, they wished to see their rights safe- 
guarded. 22. From pursuing a troop] BV 
‘ from a foray.' David had probably arranged 
a time when Joab was absent. 24. Why is 
it that thou hast sent him away ?] As a kins- 
man of Asahel, Joab thought that David 
should have avenged his death. 

27. For the blood of Asahel his brother] 
According to Eastern ideas Joab was bound 
to avenge his brother’s murder. Neither 
Judaism, Christianity, nor Mohammedanism 
has been able to eradicate this feeling. But ' 
the Law provided a remedy in the Cities of-* 
Befnge (see Nu 35 11 f -). In the case before usj.S 
J oab was probably influenced by the fear that ? 
Abner would interfere with his authority : . 
see on 8 l <. 

29. On all his father’s house] According to 
Jewish ideas the family m as involved in the 
fate of the ancestor : cp. 2 1 8 2 K 5 - 7 . Leaneth 
on a staff] rather, 1 that boldeth the spindle ’ : 
cp. l J rov31 19 . It was despicable work for a 
man. 31. Mourn before Abner] i.e. precede 
the bier. This was all the punishment David 
was strong enough to inflict. 33. Died Abner 
as a fool dieth ?] i.e. as one who runs into 
needless danger, or meets Ins death when en- 
gaged in a shameful conspiracy 1 see on 1 S25 26 . 

35. Till the sun be down] The regular time 
for ending a fast, as it still is in Mohammedan 
countries. The Hebrew day was reckoned 
from sunset to sunset. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Thk Mr khi: k of Ish-bosiieth 

2, 3. Beeroth wits near Gibeon. The object 
of this note is to explain how the Beerothites 
came to be Benjamites. Properly they should 
have been Canaanites. for Beeroth was included 
in the treaty with Gibeon (Josh 9 ir . 2 ~). But 
owing to the persecution of Saul (21 *) the 
Canaanites of Beeroth fled to Gittaim, and 
the town passed into the possession of Benja- 
min. Gittaim] in Benjamin. 

4. Mephibosheth] His name is given in 
1 Ch 8 3* as • Merib-baal ’ : see on 2 8 . 5. Who 
lay on a bed at noon] rather, ‘and he was 
taking his noon-tide rest,’ or siesta. 

6. The LXX has an altogether different 
text for this v., ‘ and, behold, the woman who 
kept the door of the house was winnowing 
wheat, and she slumbered and slept ; and the 
brothers, Rechab and Baanah, escaped notice.’ 
This explains how it was they were able to 
enter unperceived. 10. Who thought that I 
would have given him] better, • in order to 
give hint.’ 12. Chronicles omits all mention 
of the reign of Ish-bosheth. 

CHAPTER 5 

David is anointed Kino, captukes 
Jkkusai.em. and smites the Philistines 

1. There was no longer any member of the 
house of Saul who could take the lead. 

2. Feed] lit. ‘ act as shepherd to’(cp. 7 r ). 
• Shepherd ’ became a technical term for a 
ruler (Jer3 14 ). The figure is developed in 
Ezk34. 

4. The capture of Jerusalem markB a most 
important point in the history of Israel. 
Hitherto, the national life had had no real 
centre ; the residence of a judge or a prophet 
or a king would be a temporary rallying place, 
such as the ‘palm-tree of Deborah,’ Shiloh 
(see on 1 S 7 L ), Mizpah, Gibeah (of Saul), Nob 
or Hebron. From this time, the centre is 
fixed, and, at least for the southern kingdom, 
all the other cities grew less and less important 
in comparison with the new capital. Its 
position, however, in the midst of the rocky, 
barren ridge running down central Palestine, 
made it always more suitable for a fortress 
than a commercial and wealthy capital, such 
as Solomon tried to make it. 

6. Except thou take away the blind and the 
lame] RM ‘ but the blind and the lame shall 
turn thee away.’ The Jebusitcs considered 
their city so strong that it needed no other 
defenders. 

7. The strong hold of Zion] called later on 
the ‘ city ’ (i.e. citadel) 1 of David,’ because he 
built and fortified it. It is to be noticed that 
the city of David does not mean the city of 
Jerusalem but the fort on Mt. Zion. David 


does not yet venture to live in Jerusalem 
itself, outside the fort. 

Tho city of Jerusalem is built on high 
ground, which is shaped like a cloven tongue • 
and it is probable that the ‘ city of David 1 
occupied the eastern ‘ tip,’ behind which rose 
in later times the Temple. Gradually the city 
spread to the western 1 tip ’ of the tongue. 

1 Millo ’ appears to be the name of the part of 
the city which was not. fortified ; its meaning 
is uncertain ; later on it also was included 
within the fortifications. The original “ city 
of David’ is thus a triangle, two sides of 
which arc naturally protected, and the third, 
probably at this time, as later, artificial!'. 
Below the height on which the fort is built 
is the Kidron valley. 

8. LXX reads ‘Whosoever smiles the 
Jebusite. let him slay with the sword both the 
lame and the blind, and those who hate David's 
soul.’ lChll B ' B reads, ‘Whosoever smitetli 
the Jebusites first shall be chief and captain.’ 
and adds, 4 And Joab the son of Zeruiah went 
up first, and was made chief ’ (RYj. 9. Millo] 
see on v. 7 and Jg9 c . 

11. Hiram] If we accept the statements of 
Josephus, this Hiram was the father <>t 
Solomon’s friend (1K6 1 ). Tyre] the leading 
city of Phoenicia. They built] For the skill 
of the Phoenicians in masonry and building 
see 1K5 7 . 

14-16. The list of David's sons is given 
also in 1 Ch3 41 - l-l 1 *'. The variations are 
interesting and instructive. 14. Nathan] one 
of the ancestors of the Messiah (Lk3 31 ). 

17. This was a united and determined effort 
to crush David before he became too powerful. 

The hold] It is uncertain what place i- 
meant. 18. The valley of Rephaim] a valley 
SW. of Jerusalem, separated hv a slight, 
rocky ridge from the valley of Hinnorn. 

20. Baal-perazim] Perazim means ‘bread a-.’ 
Hence the play upon words. ‘ The hoitn ha.- 
made a breach . . like the breach . . he called 
the name . . Breaches.’ It is common to find 
the names of places compounded with the 
name of the Baal to whom they were con- 
sidered to belong : e.g. Baal-Peor, Baal-thvl, 
Baal-Perazim. Here the Baal is, of cour-r. 
Jehovah. 21. Their images] They had 
brought them into the battle to secure vu toiy: 
cp. 1S4 3 . Burned them] RV ‘ took them 
away,’ i.e. as trophies. 

23. Thou shalt not go up] IX X adds ‘ i<> 
meet them.’ 24. The sound of a going, 
RY ‘the sound of marching.’ Jt was tin' 
heavenly host marching to join in the attack 
on the Philistines. 

25. Geba] LXX and Chronicles both have 
Gibeon, which is doubtless correct. This battle 
is apparently referred to in Isa 28 al , where 
also we have Gibeon. 
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CHAPTER 6 

The bringing of tub Akk from Kirjatii- 

JEARI.M TO JERUSALEM 

1. Again] This probably refers to the 
previous assembling of tho chosen men of 
Israel to repel the Philistine invasion (5 22-25). 

2. From Baale of Judah] should probably be 
‘ to Baal of Judah ’ (1 Ch 13 s ). The town was 
also known as K.irjath-baal (City of Baal). 

3. Out of the house of Abinadab] It had 
been there ever since its removal from Beth- 
shemesh (1S7 1 ). In Gibeah] R Y ‘ in the hill.’ 
Kirjath-jearim was situated on high ground. 

5. On all manner of instruments made of fir 
wood] Read with Chronicles ‘with all their 
might, even with songs.’ 

7. He died] If this punishment seem severe, 
we must remember that one great lesson tho 
Israelites had to learn was reverence and fear 
of God. The whole symbolism of both 
Tabernacle and Temple was intended to 
impress upon them the holiness of God and 
the fact that He could not be rashly approached 
by sinful man. 10. Gittite] The later tradition 
(1 Ch 15 18 ) makes him a Levite. If this is 
correct, he probably came from Gath-rimmon. 
a Lef'itical city (Josh 21 25). 

13. When they . . had gone six paces] They 
offered sacrifices as soon as it was seen that 
Sod permitted the removal of the ark. 

17. The tabernacle] This translation, though 
correct, is misleading. It was an ordinary 
tent. The Tabernacle was at Gibeon. Burnt 
offerings] represented the self-dedication of 
the worshipper. Peace offerings] were sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving. 19. A flagon of trine] 
RV ‘ a cake of raisins.’ 

23. David thus inflicted on Michal the 
greatest disgrace which could befall an Eastern 
woman. This condemnation seems to our 
minds extreme ; but such sudden impulses 
were characteristic of David. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Promise op God to David in 
Requital op his Desire to Build TnE 
Temple 

This c. affords an excellent illustration of 
the way in which prophecy has often two quite 
distinct applications, one to the more immo- 
liate and tho other to the more distant 
future. The primary reference is to Solomon 
(see especially vv. 12-14), but tho prophecy 
looks beyond him to a greater Son, of whom 
he was only an emblem and type. We get a 
somewhat similar instance in lsa7 14 ' 17 (see 
especially v. 16). Chronologically this c. 
should follow c. 8. 

2. Nathan] The prophet is here mentioned 
for the first time. He played an important 
part in David’s reign (chs.7, 12, 1K1) and 


afterwards wrote a history of it, and of part, 
at least, of the reign of Solomon. Curtains] 
i.e. a tent: see on (> 17 . 3. This v., when read 
in connexion with vv. 4, 5 f ., is important as 
showing the difference between tho prophet 
as an ordinary man and the prophet as the 
spokesman of God: cp. 1 Cor 7 12. 

5. Shalt thou build] LXX ‘ Thou shalt not 
build.’ ‘ But his son shall ’ (v. 13). According 
to 1 Ch22 8 the prohibition was connected with 
his having been a man of war. 6. Whereas] 
RV 1 for.’ This v. gives the reason why David 
was not to build. In a tent and in a tabernacle] 
The tent denotes the outer covering: the taber- 
nacle the framework of boards and bars. 

7. Tribes] Chronicles has preserved the 
true reading ‘judges’ (1 Ch 1 7 B ). 9. Have 

made] RV ‘ will make.’ Nathan turns from 
the past to the future. 11. Also the LORD 
telleth thee] The revelation turns to David’s 
posterity. 

12. In Ac 2 80 this v. is directly referred to 
the Messiah. 13. He shall build an house] 
fulfilled in the person of Solomon (1K8 16 ' 20 ). 
I will stablish the throne of his kingdom 
for ever] On this is based the statement in 
Lk 1 33 . 14. I will be his father, and he shall 

be my son] In Heb 1 3 this is applied to Christ, 
who was God’s Son in a sense that Solomon 
never was. If he commit iniquity] History 
records many instances of the transgressions 
and punishment of David's posterity. The rod 
of men] Such chastisement as fathers inflict 
on their sons. 16. Before thee] LXX and 
Chronicles ‘ before me.’ For ever] The pro- 
mise was conditional on conduct : but the king- 
dom of Messiah, David’s greatest Son, is eternal. 

19. Is this the manner of man] rather, ‘this 
is the law of (i.e. imposed on) man.’ God has 
made it a law regulating men’s conduct, that 
kind intentions should be recognised and re- 
quited. But it was a sign of condescension 
that God should consider Himself bound to 
reward David’s zeal by such proofs of regard 
and affection. 21. For thy word’s sake] i.e, 
to perform the promise made to David through 
Samuel. 

23. To render this v. intelligible we must 
do two things: (u) with LXX omit the words 
‘ for you,’ (6) with Chronicles change ‘ for thy 
land ’ into ‘ drive out.’ Render, therefore, ‘ and 
to do great things and terrible, to drive out 
nations and their gods before thy people, 
which thou redeemedst to thee from Egypt.’ 

CHAPTER 8 

David’s Victories, and a List of ms 
Officers 

This c. concludes this account of David’s 
reign. The remainder of the book is taken 
from a different source. 

1. Metheg-ammah] RV ‘ the bridle of the 
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mother city.’ This is supposed to mean ‘ the 
authority of the capital,’ namely, Oath (cp. 

1 Oh 18 *). Many take it., however, as the 
name (perhaps corrupted) of a place which 
David took from the Philistines. KM retains 
Metlieg-ammah. 

2. Casting them, down to the ground] BV 
• making them to lie down on the ground.’ 
David then slew two out of every three. The 
reason for this severity is not known. Gifts] 
Moab continued tributary till the death of 
Ahab (’iKd 5 ). 3. Hadadezer] i.e. ‘Hadadis 

a help’: cp. Eliezer, Joezer. Azariah. Hadad 
was the supreme god of Syria. In 10 lu his 
name is given more correctly as Hndarezer. 
Zobah] a Syrian kingdom, whose territory 
seems to have lain N. of Damascus and not far 
from the Euphrates. To recover his border] 
Clirouicles reads ‘ to establish his dominion ’ 
(1 Ch 1 8 3 ). 4. A thousand chariot* , and seven 

hundred horsemen] BY ‘a thousand and seven 
hundred horsemen.’ 

5. Damascus] is situated ‘in a plain of vast 
size and extreme fertility, which lies east of 
the great chain of Anti-Lihanus, on the edge 
of the Desert.’ It has always been one of the 
most important cities of Syria. It succeeded 
in throwing off the yoke of Israel in the reign 
of Solomon (1 K 1 1 - A ). Its history is related 
in the books of Kings. 6. Syria of Damascus] 
The phrase indicates the small Aramtean states 
in the regions of Damascus. 

8. Exceeding much brass] i.e. copper. It 
is said that the Egyptians of the 18th and 19th 
dynasties got so much copper from Syria that 
they gave up working the mines on Mt. Sinai. 

9. Hamath] on the Orontcs. 10. Joram] 
LXX • Jeddoram,’ Chronicles * Hadoram.’ A 
Jewish scribe has probably altered Hadoram 
to the more familiar Joram. 12, 13. Syria . . 
Syrians] LXX and Chronicles (1 Ch 18 
rightly read -Edom,’ ‘Edomites.’ 

15-18. These vv. are intended by the author 
to form the conclusion of his history of David's 
reign. Another list of officers is given in 
•JO 23-2«. 17. Zadok . . and Ahimelech . . ter re 

the priests] Zadok seems to have become chief 
priest under Saul: David had his own high 
priest, Abiathar. He solved the resulting 
difficulty by dividing the office between them. 
But for the prompt action of Joab. he would 
probably have divided the command of the 
army between Joab and Abner. Ahimelech 
the son of Abiathar] His name was really 
Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech (see 1 S 22 20 
2S1533), But both in OT. and NT. the 
names are continually confused. 18. The 
Cherethites and the Pelethites] see on lS.'JO 1 '. 
They formed partof David’sforcign bodyguard. 

Chief rulers] BV ‘ priests.’ There can bo 
no doubt that the translation of BY is 
correct, for the word has never any other 


10. 1G 

meaning than that of ‘ priests.’ But it is fur 
from clear what were the precise duties which 
they discharged. Zadok and Abiathar were 
the priests for the nation, while ‘20'2<i anti 
1 K4 S show- that these ‘ priests ’ stood in some 
special relation to the king. Accordingly 
Ewald conjectures that they were his domestic 
priests. In Egypt, the king’s confidential 
advisers are said to have been chosen from 
among the priests, and it is this view of their 
functions which iB taken in Chronicles. 1 The 
sons of David were chief about the king.' 
See Intro. § 5. 

CHAPTEB 9 

David and Mephihosiikth 

C'hs. 9-20 have apparently been taken 
from a single document, written not long after 
the events recorded, and with special ami 
unique knowledge of the circumstances of 
David's court and its life. 

1-6. As Boon as his wars were over. Bit' id 
remembered his promise to his friend Jonathan, 
and sends for his son Mephibosheth (or 
Merib-baal). 

7-13. David entertains Mephibosheth at his 
table, and bestows on him all the property 
that formerly belonged to Saul. 

12. Mephibosheth had a young son] When 
Saul died, Mephibosheth was only tire years 
old (l 4 ), so that this brings us nearly to the 
middle of David’s reign. 

CHAPTEB 10 

The War with Ammon and Syria 

2. His father shewed kindness unto me] 
Occasion not stated. 3. The city] i.e. 1 licit 
capital, Babbah. The Ammonites prohibit 
were thinking of the severity with which David 
had treated the neighbouring Moabites (82). 

4. Shaving the beard is the greatest insult 
that can be offered to an Oriental. The Arabs 
regard it as we should regard flogging or 
branding. 

6. Hired] cp. 1 K15 18 " 20 . Beth-rehob] near 
Laish or Dan (Jgl8 28 ). King MaacahJ ID 
‘ the king of Maacah.’ Maacali was a small 
Syrian kingdom on the border of eastern 
Manasseh. Ish-tob] BV 1 the men of Toh.' 
See on Jgll 8 . 8. Came out] from Kabbah. 

Were by themselves] This implies distiii; 1 
and disunion between the allies. 9. Joab 
took advantage of the division of the ciu-im 
to attack them in detail. Abishai kept the 
Ammonites in check while Joab crushed the 
Syrians, and then the two brothers combined 
their forces and fell on the Ammonites. 14. So 
Joab returned] The great strength of Kabbah 
rendered it hopeless to attempt to carry it by 
assault, and so Joab rested his army during the 
winter: see on 11 L 16. The river] i.e. the 
Euphrates. Helam] position unknown. 
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x& Forty thousand horsemen] 1 Chi 9 18 
‘forty thousand footmen.’ 19. All the kings 
that were servants to Hadarezer] ep. 1 K20 10 . 

CHAPTER 11 
David and Bath-siieba 

This narrative is of the greatest value. It 
shows the faithfulness and the high morality 
of the historian, who relates, without a single 
attempt at palliation, this scandalous chapter 
in the great king’s history. Further, the 
position of the prophet, even in these early 
days, as the ‘ conscience ’ of the individual or 
the nation, is clearly described. What Nathan 
is to David, Elijah (with equal courage) is to 
Ahab. In other nations, even in much later 
times, such an act if committed by a powerful 
king would have gone unnoticed or unblamcd. 

1. After the year was expired] RV 1 at the 
return of the year,’ i.e. in the spring. When 
kings go forth to battle] In ancient times 
hostilities ceased during the winter and began 
again in the spring. David tarried still at 
Jerusalem] He was not required to be present 
during the lengthy operations of the siege. 

2. David arose from off his bed] He had 
been resting during the heat of the day. 

6f. The subterfuges to which the sinner 
is compelled to stoop are described in pitiless 
detail. 8. A mess of meat from the king] 
This was regarded as a special mark of dis- 
tinction. Cp. Gn43 31 IS 923. g. It would 
seem that Uriah’s suspicions had been aroused. 

11. The ark] This accidental mention of 
the ark suggests that it was no unusual 
occurrence for it to be taken to the field of 
battle. 15. The only resource left was 
murder. 

21. Who smote Abimelech ?] see Jg9 53 . 

23. We were upon them] i.e. we opposed 
them. 

CHAPTER 12 

David’s Repentance and Pardon. The 
Capture op Rabbau 

4. To dress for the wayfaring man] "VVe 
may notice Eastern ideas of hospitality: cp. 
Gnl8 3 ' 5 . 5. Shall surely die] David's im- 
pulsive temper breaks out again: cp. 1S25 22 . 

11. For the fulfilment of this threat, see 
16 si, 22 . David’s repentance secured the for- 
giveness of God, but it did not avert the 
punishment of his sin. 13. Thou shalt not 
die] This was the punishment David himself 
had pronounced on the offender. 

14. Thou hast given great occasion to the 
enemies of the LORD to blaspheme] There is 
little doubt that the original reading was, 

* Thou hast blasphemed the Lord,’ and that 
it was altered to avoid any appearance of 
irreverence. 

23. 1 shall go to him] There is a sugges- 


tion here of belief in some form of continued 
existence beyond the grave. 

24. Solomon] ‘ Peaceful.’ 

25. JedidiahJ ‘Beloved of Jehovah.’ It is 
curious that this name should have been laid 
aside in favour of his other name, Solomon. 

27. The city of waters] i.e. the lower 
town of Rabbah, on the Jabbok. It received 
this name because of a perennial stream which 
rises within it and which still flows through 
it. 28. Encamp against the city, and take it] 
Now that the waters of the lower town were 
in the possession of the besiegers, the fate of 
the upper town, or citadel, was only a question 
of time. 

30. Their king’s crown] The reference is 
probably to Milcom, the god of the Ammon- 
ites (1 K1 1 s ). His name is merely an altered 
form of Melech, i.e. ‘ king.’ The weight of the 
crown (a talent of gold) renders it certain that 
no living person could ha\ e worn it for long. 

31. Put them under saws, etc.] The Heb. 
must be translated, 1 put them to saws,' i.e. 
set them to work at saws, and harrows, and 
axes. For the forced labour of captives, cp. 
1 K 9 15 > 21 . Made them pass through the brick- 
kiln] read, ‘made them work at the brick- 
mould.’ 

CHAPTER 13 

Tiie Crime op Amxon, and Absalom’s 
Vengeance 

This narrative and the history of Absalom’s 
rebellion is omitted in Chronicles. 

2. Tamar was in the women's apartments, 
and, therefore, safe. She was his half-sister 
and Absalom’s sister: see 3 2 > 3 . 

4. Lean from day to day] i.e. getting thinner 
and paler every morning. 5. Make thyself 
sick] RV ‘ feign thyself sick.’ 13. He will 
not withhold me] Tamar said this as a last, 
desperate expedient, for such marriages were 
unlawful (Lvl8 9 ). 16. Amnon was adding 

insult to injury. 18. Garment of divers 
colours] EM ‘ a long garment with sleeves ’ : 
ep. Gn37 3 . 20. He is thy brother] So 

Tamar could not reproach herself for having 
gone to see him. 

23. Ephraim] an unknown town. 

37. Talmai] Absalom escapes to his grand- 
father (3 3 ) to avoid the revenge of Amnon’s 
relativ cs. 

David mourned] His sin was finding him 
out, and he was tasting the first bitter fruits 
of it in the death of one son and the alien- 
ation of another. 

CHAPTER 14 

Absalom’s Return prom Geshuu 

After waiting for two years, Absalom forces 
Joab to use his influence to bring about a 
reconciliation between him and his father. 
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2. Tekoah] 6 m. S. of Bethlehem. It was 
the home of the prophet Amos (Ami 1 ). 

7. We will destroy] She purposely makes 
the case appear as bail as possible. My coal] 
The word means a glowing piece of wood. 
The surviving son is compared to a spark left 
when the rest of the fire has gone out. The 
passage casts an interesting light on the 
informal and almost casual administration of 
justice. According to Hebrew custom the 
youth had no claim to a reprieve ; on the 
other hand, the extinction of a family was an 
admitted calamity. 

9. The iniquity be on me] i.e. if the king is 
breaking the law of God, she is willing to 
bear the punishment : cp. G11 9 11. Let the 

king, etc.] She wishes him to ratify his pro- 
mise by an oath. 13. As one which is faulty] 
The king’s merciful disposition towards the 
son of a stranger condemned his seterity to 
his own son. 

14. We must needs die, etc.] Life may end 
at any time, and when ended cannot be re- 
called. Hence the regret that follows harsh 
judgment when the offender is dead. Neither 
doth God, etc.] RV ■ neither doth God take 
away life, but deviseth means, that he that is 
banished be not an outcast from him.’ God 
is so far from taking away life that He is 
anxious that the outcast should not be lost, 
but should be enabled to return. It is possi- 
ble that the woman was hinting at the contrast 
between David's treatment of Absalom and 
God’s treatment of David : see 12 13 . 

15. The people] i.e. her family. The woman 
still keeps to her fictitious tale. 20. To fetch 
about this form of speech] RV ‘ to change the 
face of the matter ’ ; i.e. the present position 
of Absalom. 

25. His beauty] Absalom inherited the 
personal beauty of his father (1 S 16 12 ). The 
fact is also mentioned in the ease of Tamar 
(13 1 ) and of Adonijah (1K1°). 26. The 

king’s weight] We do not know the exact 
weight of the king's shekel, hut probably 40 
shekels were roughly equivalent to an English 
pound. This notice is inserted to distinguish 
it from the sacred shekel. 27. Three sons] 
It would appear from 18 ls that none of them 
lived to grow up. 29. Joab had risked a 
good deal in sending the woman of Tekoah, 
and he did not choose to venture a second 
attempt. 

CHAPTER 15 

Tun Rebellion of Absalom 

His party is so strong that David is obliged 
to flee from Jerusalem. Ho is joined by 
Ittai the Gittite, and by Zadok and Abiathar 
the priests, and by Hushai the Archite. The 
king, however, orders Zadok, Abiathar, and 
Hushai to return to Jerusalem. 


1. Fifty men to run before him] Such 
runners have always formed part of royal 
state in the East : cp. 1 K 1 8 18 w . 2. Rose] 
rather, ‘ used to rise,’ and stand by the gate 
so as to meet all who went in or out. 

7. Forty years] This is obviously a mistake. 
Some versions read ‘ four.’ 8. I will serve the 
LORD] i.e. by sacrifices and offerings (v. 12) 
Absalom may have remembered his failiei'a 
device (1 S20°). 9. Went to Hebron] Absalom 
probably hoped that the ancient capital. Hebron, 
would he jealous of Jerusalem, n. Called] 
i.e. invited to share in the festivities. Tlmi 
were probably men of influence and position. 

12. While he offered sacrifices] This g.ne 
him an opportunity' of conferring with Alutli- 
ophel without exciting remark : cp. 1 S 1(1-. 

14. Let us flee] LXX adds ‘ lesttlie people 
come upon us.’ David is taken completely by 
surprise, and mistrusts his subjects and Ills 
household. 17. A place that was far off] ItV 
takes it as a proper name, ‘ Beth-niLfhak.' 

18. Gittites] see on 1S30 14 . Ittai and las 
followers fromGatli (Goliath’s city) w ere non 
among David’s staunchest followers. 

19. With the king] i.e. with whoever 
chances to be king. As a foreigner ittai had 
nothing to do with the internal quarrels of 
Israel. David generously suggests that lie 
should keep them out of his own conflicts. 

24. And Abiathar went up] These words 
are probably out of place. They aie omitted 
in some MSS of the LXX, and look like a 
Bcribe's insertion. 26. In spite ol all hi' 
anxiety and misery, David's resignation and 
piety never waver. 27. .1;/ >mt thou a seer? 
return] LXX ‘see, thou slialt return.' 

28. The plain of the wilderness] The 
locality is that described in 2K25 J as ‘the 
plains of Jericho.’ It was in the level plain 
of the Jordan valley and near the folds 

(17"’). 

32. Where he worshipped God] R V ■ win ic 
God was worshipped.’ Olivet was a well- 
known high-place : cp. 1 K 1 1 o p . The Archite] 
i.e. an inhabitant of Ercch, a town on (lie 
southern frontier of Ephraim, between llctliel 
and Beth horon. 

CHAPTER 111 

Ziua, Shimei, and Aiiriimrmi. 

David, during his flight, is assisted by Ziba. 
but is cursed by Shimei. The cause ol 
Absalom is promoted by the wise counsel of 
Ahithophol. 

1. An hundred of summer fruits] a hundred 
cakes into which summer fruits were com- 
pressed. 2. With true Oriental deference lie 
does not venture to say they are for the king's 
own use. 8. All the blood of the house of 
Saul] The reference is probably to flic inci- 
dent recorded in 21 1_14 . 
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XI. The LORD hath bidden him] David 
recognised that all his misfortunes were the 
consequenco of his sin. The Lord had pun- 
ished him through his own son, whom he had 
forgiven and restored. Why not also through 
Shimei ? 14 Came weary] RM ‘ came to Ayc- 
phim.’ 23. Enquired at the oracle of God] 
i.e. consulted God by means of the Urim and 
Thummim. 

CHAPTER 17 
The Fall of Ahitiiopiiel 

Absalom follows the advice of Hnshai rather 
than that of Ahithophel, who thereupon hangs 
himself. David retreats to Mahanaim. 

3. The death of David would put an end to 
all resistance, and bring about peace. 7. At 
this time] RV ‘ this time.’ Hushai contrasts 
this suggestion of Ahithophel with his former 
advice ( 16 21 ), which was good. 8. A man of 
war] Ahithopliel’s advice, though plausible, 
was not sound. David was too experienced a 
warrior to be caught unprepared. 

16. Hushai was afraid that Absalom might 
change his mind and be guided by the advice 
of Ahithophel. 17. Went and told] RV 1 used 
to go and tell.' This v. describes how com- 
munication between Hushai and David was 
regularly carried on. 

23. Ahithophel saw clearly that following 
the advice of Hushai meant the failure of the 
conspiracy. 

24. Mahanaim] E. of Jordan, near the 
Jabbok. 25. Israelite] more probably 1 Isli- 
maelitc ’ (1 Ch 2 17 ). Abigail was a sister of 
David (1 Ch 2 ls . lfl ), and consequently Ainasa 
was his nephew : cp. 19 ls . 

CHAPTER 18 

TnE Defeat and Death of Absalom 

1. Numbered] rather, ‘ mustered.’ 3. Succour 
us out of the city] David, holding Mahanaim 
with a sufficient force, would bo of the greatest 
assistance to the fugitives, if his army were 
defeated. 5. The people heard] This state- 
ment explains v. 12. 

6 . The wood of Ephraim] LXX reads ' Maha- 
naim ’ here. 8. The battle was there scattered] 
So Joab was able to destroy Absalom’s forces in 
detail. The wood devoured, etc.] The thick- 
ness of the wood, its swamps, precipices, etc., 
militated against the fugitives, and increased the 
slaughter : cp. the manner of Absalom’s death. 

9. Met] RV ‘chanced to meet.’ By misfor- 
tune, in his flight Absalom encountered some 
of the pursuers. His head] The traditioii that 
Absalom was caught by his hair comes from 
Josephus. 13. Against me] RV ‘aloof.’ Joab 
would have stood on one side and let his 
accomplice bear the brunt of the king’s anger. 

16. Joab held back the people] Absalom was 
dead and the war ended. 
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17. A very great heap of stones] This might 
be simply to mark his burying-place. 18. This 
v. is evidently parenthetical, and informs us 
that Absalom had a suitable pcimanent memo- 
rial. though the building now known as Absa- 
lom’s tomb in the vicinity of Jerusalem is of 
much later date. Evidently Absalom’s three 
sons ( 14 - 7 ) had died before him. Place] RV 
‘ monument.’ 

21. Cushi] RV‘ the Cushite.’ Hewasprobably 
a slave of Joab, who could be trusted to say 
exactly what ho was told. 22. Thou hast no 
tidings ready] RV ‘ thou wilt have no reward 
for the tidings.’ His message would be a sad 
one. 23. By the way of the plain] The direct 
way lay across the hills, but Ahimaaz, by 
choosing the level road along the Jordan 
valley, reached his goal first. 24. Between 
the two gates] i.e. between the outer and the 
inner gate in the city wall. 25. If he be 
alone, there is tidings] Had he been a fugitive, 
he would have been followed by others. 

29. And me] RV ‘ even me.’ I knew not 
what it mas] This statement was untrue (v. 
20 ). Probably Joab had commanded him to 
leave the announcement to the Cushite. 

CHAPTER 19 

David’s Return to Jerusalem 
David's excessive grief for Absalom is re- 
buked by Joab. He punishes Joab for Absa- 
lom's death by making Aniasa commander of the 
army. The details of his return to Jerusalem 
are given, with the strife it caused between 
the men of Israel and the men of Judah. 

David has often been accused of ingratitude 
on account of his treatment of Joab. It has 
been urged that he would never have been 
secure with Absalom at liberty, and Joab knew ; 
how uncertain was his master’s mind. On 
the other hand, it was a serious matter 
murder the heir to the throne, for wh 
deposition was probably a lenient punishmen 
8. Then the king arose] He recognised T 
truth of Joab’s statements. Sat in the gate]^ 
where kings were wont to give audiences ( 15 2 )'A 
11. The talk of the people of Israel about 
David’s return had cornu to the king’s know- 
ledge, but so far the elders of Judah had not 
approached him on the subject. 

16, 17. Shimei tries to make his peace with 
David (see I6 6t ) by bringing the tribe of 
Benjamin back to their allegiance. 20. The 
house of Joseph] here stands for northern 
Israel. Ephraim was the most powerful tribe 
in the northern and central tribes, as Judah was 
in the south. 23. Sware unto him] At first 
sight it appears as if David broke his oath by 
his last directions to Solomon ( 1 K 2 8 . 9 ). But 
the way in which Solomon acted on those 
instructions suggests that he understood his 
father to be merely putting him on his guard 
va 
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against a dangerous man. He put Joab to 
death at once, but merely placed Shiinei where 
he could do no mischief. 

26. I will saddle] better, with LXX,‘ saddle.' 
The command was given to Ziba, but, instead 
of obeying it, lie drove off the asses to meet 
David. 29. I have said] EV ' 1 say,' i.e. 1 
declare that this is my intention. Thou and 
Ziba] see 16 4 . 

41. Here again we may notice the jealousy 
between the powerful tribes of Judah and 
Ephraim : see on v. 20. 42. Hath he given 
us any gift ?] This was probably a hit at the 
Benjamites, who seem to have profited by their 
connection with Saul (1 S 22"). 43. That our 

advice should not first be had] cp. the conduct 
of the men of Ephraim, narrated in Jg8 J 12 1 , 
although they had more excuse (see on JgS 1 ). 

CHAPTEE 20 
The Eebellion of SnEBA 

Sheba takes advantage of the jealousy of 
the men of Israel to begin a rebellion, which, 
but for the prompt action of Joab, might have 
resulted in a disruption between Israel and 
Judah. During this expedition Amasa is 
murdered by Joab. The c. concludes with 
a list of David's officers. 

This c. evidently continues the narrative of 
the concluding vv. of the preceding. During 
the period of the Judges, Ephraim had been 
the leading tribe and they could not brook to 
see their place taken by Judah. For the 
present their attempt failed, and the rule of 
Solomon was too strong for them to renew it. 
But on the accession of Eehoboam the old 
jealousy broke out again. 

This c. ends the account which the editor 
took from the document he has been following 
since c. 9. The list with which it concludes 
is similar to that at the close of the earlier 
document (8 lc ’ la ). 

1. The son of Bichri] rather, ‘ a son of 
Bichri,’ i.e. a member of that clan (lCh7°-*). 

We have no part . . Israel] This was the very 
cry raised by the rebellious Israelites in the 
time of Eehoboam (1K12 10 ). 3. See 15 10 
1621,22. 

5. He tarried] The reason is unknown. 

6. Abishai] "When Amasa failed him. David, 
determined at all hazards to suspend Joab, 
turned to Abishai. Joab went with his brother 
in order to watch for his opportunity, which 
soon came. 8. It would seem that Joab had 
two swords, and that Amasa, seeing one lying 
on the ground, did not suspect that he had 
another. 9. Took Amasa by the beard . . to 
kiss him] This is said to be still an Arab 
custom. 

14. Unto Abel, and to Beth-maachah] read 
1 unto Abel of Beth-maachah.’ All the Berites] 
read ‘ all the Bichrites ’ (see on v. 1 ). Sheba 


went to the Bichrites (his kinsmen) and then 
proceeded to Abel-beth-maaehah, in the ex- 
treme N. of Palestine, where he was besieged 
by Joab. 

15. They cast up a bank against the city] 
cp. 2K It) 3 -. It enabled the besiegerstobring 
their battering-rams close up to the wall. It 
stood in the trench] EY ‘it stood against the 
rampart.’ 

18. The wisdom of the inhabitants of Abel 
was so generally accepted, that their decision 
settled all disputed questions. The woman 
says this to give weight to her remonstrance. 

19. A city and a mother] i.e. a mother-city, 
a metropolis. 20. Joab was utterly unscru- 
pulous, but never wantonly cruel : cp. 1H 1 ". 

23-26. This list of officers concludes this 
part of the book. What follows is an appendix. 
When we compare it with the list given in 
8 ic-l8 ( we g n( j th e amount of variation which 
we should expect, if one list refers to the 
earlier and the other to the later part of the 
reign. The names of Joab, Bcnuinh. Jehos- 
haphat, Zadok, and Abiatliar occur in both 
lists. Sheva replaces Seraiali, and Ira takes 
the place of David's sons, while the office of 
Adoram is new. 

24. Adoram] He held the same office 
through the long reign of Solomon till the 
accession of Eehoboam (1K12 JS ). It has, 
however, been supposed that the Adoram 
mentioned in Kings was the son and successor 
of the Adoram mentioned here. 

CHAPTEES 21-24 

These chapters contain six appendices, 
which have been placed at the end of the book 
in order not to interrupt the history of the 
reign. These appendices are (1) the account 
of a famine (21 1 * 14 ); (2) exploits against 
the Philistines (21 15 ‘ 22 ); (3) a psalm of David 
(c. 22); (4) David’s last W'ords (23 1 '"); (5) 
further exploits against the Philistines and a 
list of David’s heroes (23 6 ' 29 ); (6) the census 
of the people (c. 24). Of these six. the first 
and sixth are closely connected (24 1 refer-, to 
21 1 ), while the account of exploits against the 
Philistines has been cut in two by two psalms. 
But these psalms, though placed side by side, 
have no connexion with one another. C. 22 
is identical with Ps 18, and is best explained 
under that title. 

CHAPTEE 21 

The Famine and some Exploits ao.unst 
tiik Philistines 

1. It in for Saul, and for /its bloody house] 
rather, ‘upon Saul and his house rests blood- 
shed.’ The Gibeonites] The lives of the 
Gibeonites had been spared, through fear 
of God’s anger being excited by any breach 
of the covenant made with them (Josh 9- 
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especially v. 20). 2. Amorites] Strictly speak- 

ing, the Gibeonites were Hivitcs (Josh!) 7 )) 
but * Amorites ’ was a general name for the 
Canaanites. 3. Wherewith shall I make the 
atonement?] i.e. what sum of money shall I 
pay as compensation ? 

4. BV ‘ It is no matter of silver or gold 
between us and Saul, or his house; neither is 
it for us to put any man to death in Israel.’ 
They would not accept compensation in 
money, nor did they wish that Israel, apart 
from Saul, should sutler. 6. Hang them 
up] The method of execution is uncertain. 

Whom the LORD did choose] BY ‘ The 
chosen of the Lord.’ 8. Michal] Evidently 
a mistake for ‘ Merab.’ It was Merab who 
married Adriel (1S18 19 ). Brought up] BV 
‘bore.’ 9,10. Barley harvest is in April, and 
the early rain (until water dropped) in October. 

15-22. The text in this section and also 
in its continuation (23 8 - 39 ) is very corrupt. 

15, 16. Bead, ‘ and his servants with him, 
and settled in Nob, and fought against the Phi- 
listines, and which was of the sons of the 

giant.’ The giant's name has been lost. 

19. Jaare-oregim] in 1 Ch 20 * ‘ Jair.’ Elha- 
nan . . slew the brother of Goliath] AY repre- 
sents the reading of Chronicles. BV repre- 
sents the text of Samuel, as we now have it, 
‘Elhanan . .slew Goliath the Gittite.’ If 
we adopt it, we must suppose that Elhanan 
was another name of David ; but see on 1 S17. 

CHAPTEB 22 

David’s Thanksgiving Psalm 

This beautiful poem has also been preserved 
as the Eighteenth Psalm. It probably be- 
longs to the earlier portion of David’s reign, 
when his conquests and God’s promise (2 S 7) 
were still fresh in his mind. See on Psl8. 

CHAPTEB 23 

David’s Last Words. The Exploits 
op his Heroes 

1-7. This psalm is not contained in the 
book of Psalms. It is called ‘ the last ’ (rather, 

‘ the latter ’) ‘words of David,’ in contrast with 
the earlier psalm, which forms c. 22. We 
have no other moans of determining its date. 

2. By me] BM ‘ in me.’ The idea is that 
God used the psalmist as His instrument and 
spokesman to repeat His words to the people : 
cp. IK 22 23 Host 9 . 

4. As the tender grass springing"] render, 

* when the tender grass springs.’ The right- 
eous ruler is like a bright, sunny morning, 
when there are no clouds and the grass springs 
out of the earth. There are no clouds to 
darken the present or threaten the future, and 
the whole land is alive with gladness and life. 

5. This v. is better taken as a question: 

‘ For is not my house so with God, seeing He 


hath made . . for all my salvation and all my 
desire, shall He not make it to grow ? ’ David 
refers to the promise actually made in the 
past and looks forward with confidence to the 
future. Everlasting covenant] cp. 7 is, 10. 

Ordered in all things ] i.e. properly drawn 
up and arranged in every respect. Grow] i.e. 
continue and increase: cp. Isa 45 s . 

6, 7. These vv. contrast the fate of the 
wicked. Thoms cannot be pulled up with the 
naked hand, but the man who wishes to cut 
them down must take in his hand a long stall 
with an iron weapon at the end. 

8-39. This list of heroes originally con- 
tained the first three, then a second three, then 
the 30 : 3G names in all, or with Joab, 37 names. 
This is the number actually given in v. 39. 

8-zi. The first three, Ishbosheth, Eleazar, 
and Shammah. 8. The Tachmonite that sat 
in the seat] . read, ‘ Ishbosheth the Hachmon- 
ite.’ Chief among the captains] read, ‘the 
chief of the three’: cp. v. 19. The same teas 
Adino the Eznite] Chronicles rightly reads 
‘he lifted up his spear.’ 11. Into a troop] 
read, ‘ to Lehi.’ Lehi was the scene of Sam- 
son’s exploit against the Philistines (Jg 15 9f -). 

13-16. We now get a great exploit, which 
promoted three other heroes to a place above 
the 30. 16. Poured it out unto the Lord] 

as too precious for human use. 

18-20. Two names only of the second three 
have been preserved : Abishai and Benaiah. 

24-39. Chronicles reduces this list to the 
correct number of 30, by omitting the name 
of Elika (v. 25). But we know that Asahel 
died early in David’s reign, and another may 
have been chosen in his place. 

CHAPTEB 24 

The Numbering of the People, and 
irs Penalty 

In punishment for David’s sin in numbering 
the people, God sends a pestilence, which slays 
70,000 men. In gratitude for the stay of the 
plague, David erects an altar in the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite. 

1. Again] This refeis to the former occa- 
sion mentioned in c. 21. He moved] Chron- 
icles states that ‘ Satan . . provoked David.’ 
The older account does not enter into the 
distinction between what God permits and 
what G od causes. This distinction is the result 
of later reflection and more subtle theology. 

5-8. Their course is easy to follow, though 
several of the names are corrupt. They started 
from the city of Aroer on the Amon. andpassed 
through eastern Palestine. They next crossed 
to Zidon, and traversed western Palestine to 
Beersheba in the extreme south. 5. On the 
right side (i.e. on the south) of the city that 
heth in the midst of the river (BV ‘valley ’)] 
Perhaps this city was A.r of Moab (Isal.5 1 ). 
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6. Tahtim-hodshi] Thenius conjectures that 
this is a mistake l'or ‘ Kadesh,' a town on 
the Orontes marking the extreme northern 
limit of Israel. Dan-jaan] read ‘ Dan.’ 

io. David’s sin consisted in pride in his own 
strength and forgetfulness of his dependence on 
God. It was the very sin which ruined Saul. 
13. Seven years] LXX and Chronicles read 


1 three years.’ 15. From the morning even 
to the time appointed] These words occasion 
some dillieulty as the pestilence was stayer! 
before the appointed time. They are omitted 
in Chronicles. 22. Instruments of the oxen] 
i.e. the wooden yoke: ep. IK HU 1 . 23. This 
v. continues Araunah’s speech : It V ‘all this. 
0 king, doth Araunah gi\e.’ 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF 

KINGS 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Character and Contents. The books of 
Kings take up the account of the Jewish 
people at the point where it is left by 2 
Samuel. The division into two books is not 
original, and seems to have been introduced 
from the LXX, where they are termed the 
■ Third and Fourth books of the Kingdoms,' 
the First and Second being 1 and 2 Sam. 
Their contents embrace the history of the 
period between the last years of Da\ id’s reign 
(about 980 b.c.) and the Fall of Jerusalem in 
580, closing with the release of Jehoiachin 
from prison by Evil-Merodach in 561 ; so 
that the space of time covered is rather more 
than 400 years. Their final completion must 
be later than the date last mentioned, and 
their composition is separated from many of 
the events related by a considerable interval ; 
so that for the bulk of the information which 
they comprise they are dependent upon earlier 
records. In the Talmud, the authorship is attri- 
buted to Jeremiah (perhaps on the strength of 
the general tone of the books, or of the recur- 
rence in Jer 39-42 and 52 of parts of 2 K24, 25), 
but the statement is improbable, so far at 
least as the present form of the books is con- 
cerned. Jeremiah, whoso prophetic ministry 
began as early as the 13 th year of Josiah 
(Jerl 2 ), i.e. about 627, can scarcely have 
survived till after 561. 

2. Sources. In the course of the narrative 
reference is made to three different sources 
as authorities for the history of the times 
described, viz. the Acts of Soloznon (1 K 1 1 41 ), 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel (1 K 14 15> , 
etc.), and the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah (1K14 29 , etc.). The mention of a 
Recorder among the officials of many of the 
Kings (IK 4 3 2 K 1 8 1S ) suggests that the 
several writings just named may have pre- 
served information derived from the State 


archives, though the nature of some of the 
statements for which they are cited renders it 
probable that they were not themselves official 
documents (see 1K16 20 2K15 1 ' 1 21 1T ). In 
certain instances they are referred to as 
supplying matter which the books of Kings do 
not furnish (see IK 14 19 22 3,) ) ; lmt it seems 
likely that much that is included in Kings is 
really drawn from them. There is no explicit 
statement, however, to show in what waj 
these or any other sources were utilised 111 
the compilation of the work, though certain 
conclusions respecting the nature ol some of 
the written documents that lie behind our 
books and the method followed in t lie com- 
position of them may bo obtained from an 
analysis of their structure, which consists of 
the following elements : — 

(a) A detailed account of the last davs of 
David (IK 1,2). 

(5) Passages relating in detail the construc- 
tion or repair of the Temple (1 K6-9 2 Iv 12 4 ' 1 " 
K5 10-10, etc.). 

(c) Lengthy narratives dealing with the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha (IK 17-19, 21. 
2K 1 2 -17 2, 4-628, etc.). 

(fl) Passages relating at length certain poli- 
tical events (IK 20 22 1- 33 2K3’--7 6- '-7 -" 
18 J3 -20 20, etc.). 

(e) Succinct accounts of many of the kings, 
written in stereotyped phrases, beginning with 
the date of each king’s accession, the length 
of his reign and his character (certain other 
particulars being added in the case of kings 
of Judah), and ending with a reference to the 
‘ Book of the Chronicles ’ of the kingdom con- 
cerned. and a mention of 1 lie king's successor. 

Of these (o) probably comes from the same 
source as the narratives contained in 2S9-2I), 
which it rescmblos in character ; (i) may he 
assumed to be based on records drawn up bj the 
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priesthood ; whilst (e) must have originated 
in prophetic circles (such as the communities 
of the 1 Sons of the Prophets ’). The pas- 
sages classified under (cl) and ( e ) may he 
derived from the annals to which reference is 
made. But the brevity and uniform phraseology 
characteristic of (e), which are in marked 
contrast to the picturesque and varied style 
of the longer sections, make it probable that 
these are epitomes constructed by the actual 
compiler of Kings out of his materials, whereas 
the other portions of his book are extracts 
made by him from the sources he used. As 
may be seen by a comparison of numerous 
passages in Chronicles with the parallels in 
Kings, Hebrew historians were in the habit 
of incorporating in their own compositions 
passages taken verbatim from other works ; 
and the differences in style and vocabulary 
between various sections of Kings, the abrupt- 
ness with which personages not previously 
mentioned are introduced (e.g. 1K17 1 ), and 
certain discrepancies in the narratives, all 
indicate that the course which the writer of 
Chronicles lias pursued towards the books of 
Kings the writer of the latter has followed in 
regard to still earlier productions. 

For the sake of convenience the writer of 
these books has been spoken of in the singular, 
and the completion of his work has been fixed 
as later than 561 n.C., and therefore some 
time after the destruction of the kingdom 
of Judah. But in certain of the narrativos 
phrases are used which imply that when they 
were written Judah existed as a state, and the 
Temple was still standing (see 1K8 8 12 10 
IS 8 2K823 1411 16 « 1713). gome c f the 
phrases occur in sections which have probably 
been incorporated from previous writings (e.g. 
IK 19 3 ), and consequently the use of them 
only shows that the sources from which the 
author of Kings borrowed were composed 
before the exile ; but there are others (e.g. 
2K8 22 ) which are found in the short annalistic 
passages that have been assigned to the com- 
piler. Consequently it is probable that the 
bulk of the book was composed before the 
exile ; but that subsequently additions were 
made to it by a writer who lived after the Fall 
of Jerusalem, and who appended chs. 24 and 
25. In the earlier chapters also there are a 
few expressions which could only have been 
written in Babylonia after the overthrow of 
Judah, e.g. 1K4 24 (see note) 2K17 u t 20 ; so 
that the author of the supplementary chapters 
seems not only to have continued his pre- 
decessor’s work, but to have introduced a few 
insertions into the body of it. But the spirit 
and style of the two writers are so much alike 
that except where specific allusions betray the 
date of the narrator, it is as unnecessary as it 
is difficult to distinguish between them. 


3 . Value. If the conclusions just stated 
respecting the probable sources of the narra- 
tives be correct, it will be apparent that Kings 
is a most valuable authority for the history of 
the times it deals with, especially in those 
parts which may reasonably be regarded as 
based upon the State and Temple records. 
Unfortunately the information respecting this 
period which is obtainable from other sources, 
such as the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
is not as full as could be desired ; but in 
general, what has been learnt from these 
quarters harmonises with, or plausibly supple- 
ments, the biblical account, even where it does 
not actually confirm it. In order, however, to 
estimate fairly the good faith of the writer 
and his merits as an historian, it is important 
to bear in mind the conditions under which he 
wrote. Neither the means at his disposal, nor 
the methods of composition that then pre\ ailed, 
were calculated to secure the accuracy and 
precision of statement which are now expected 
in historical works. 

(a) The materials employed by Hebrew 
writers generally arc not expressly named, but 
there are allusions in various passages of the 
OT. to tablets (probably of wood) and rolls 
(of skin or leather): see Isa 8 1 30 s Hab2 2 
Jer.36 2 Ezk2°- Materials like these must 
have rendered it difficult for mistakes once 
made to ho corrected ; and if the documents 
consulted by successive historians were of such 
a character, it is obi ious that the process of 
verifying statements could not be an easy one. 
Moreover, the nature of the Hebrew writing, 
in which there were then no vowel signs, must 
have conduced to the production of various 
readings; and many of the differences between 
the Heb. original and the LXX version have 
arisen from this cause. 

(b) The practice of reproducing the exact j 

words of previous writers has led to thojj 
retention of many discrepancies and inconsist^Sj 
encics, which may have admitted of bein^ffl 
harmonised bv the compiler, through know?^ 
ledge which he possessed, but of which thq V 
explanation is, in many instances, quite irre4 ^ 
coverable by us. ’ 

(c) In the absence of a fixed era an accurate 
system of chronology was almost impossible. 

In connexion with the kings of Israel and 
Judah, the accession of each king is generally 
marked by reference to the corresponding year 
in the reign of the contemporary sovereign ; 
but whereas, in most cases, fractions of a year 
are counted as a whole year (e.g. Nadab is 
said to have reigned two years, though he came 
to the throne in Asa’s second year and was 
succeeded by Baasha in Asa’s third , 1 K 15 26 >33) ) 
in other cases this rule is not observed (e.g. 
Behoboam is described as reigning only 17 
years, though his successor Abijam came to 
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the throne in the 18th year of Rehoboam’s 
contemporary Jeroboam: 1 K 14- 1 15 1 ). Owing 
to these different systems of reckoning or 
other causes, many of the chronological state- 
ments in Kings are inconsistent (as is pointed 
out in detail in the Commentary). The 
discrepancies apply to the totals as well as to 
individual figures, for whereas the sum of the 
reigns between Jeroboam and Jehoram nf 
Israel, and between Rehoboam and Ahaziah 
of Judah, should be equal, the numbers are 
respectively 98 and 95 ; and similarly, whilst 
the years between Jehu and the Fall of 
Samaria, and between Athaliah and the fitli 
year of Hezekiah (when Samaria was taken), 
should be the same, they are respectively 143 
years 7 months and 165 years. Moreover, 
the mention of certain Hebrew kings in the 
Assyrian inscriptions as being contemporary 
with particular events which are precisely 
dated shows that the length of some reigns is 
over-estimated by the Hebrew historian (e.g. 
those of Pekahiah, Pekah and Hoshea, which 
together seem to have amounted to 16 instead 
of 31 years). 

But to regard the writer of Kings as a 
secular historian would be to mistake the 
purpose of his history. That his main object 
was not to chronicle political and social events 
is plain from two facts, (n) He treats with 
extreme brevity reigns which on his own 
showing were, from a secular point of view, 
of great importance, e.g. that of Jeroboam II 
(2K14 2 ®); (b) he expressly refers his readers 
to other sources for further information 
respecting wars and other occurrences of 
interest (1K14 ,B 22 a9 ). His principal aim 
was to set forth the religious lessons which 
the history of his countrymen afforded, to 
trace the ill consequences that followed upon 
disobedience to the divine laws, and the 
happy results of faith in, and loyalty to, the 
Lord. In pursuance of this aim, he selected 
from the narratives which his authorities 
supplied the incidents which illustrated the 
principles he sought to enforce. In particular, 
he gave prominence to the glory of Solomon, 
which confirmed the divine promises made to 
his father David, the misconduct of the same 
king and the chastisement that punished it, 
the words and works of the various prophets 
who appeared at intervals, and the final over- 
throw which overtook both branches of the 
house of Jacob for their sins. In the sections 
which he himself composed he briefly appraised 
the character of the several sovereigns accord- 
ing to their faithfulness or unfaithfulness to 
the Law ; and at certain crises of the national 
history he reviewed at length the causes of 
the catastrophes described. 

4. Summary of the History. The political 
history contained in the books of Kings may 


be conveniently divided into four periods : 

(a) The roign of Solomon over the united 
people ; (6) the period of about 200 years 
from the revolt of the Ton Tribes (about 
937 b.c.) to the downfall of Jehu’s dynasty 
in Israel and the reign of Uzziah in Judah : 
(c) the century that elapsed between the close 
of the last-mentioned period and the reign of 
Josiah ; ( d ) the last fifty years of the kingdom 
of Judah, from about 630 b.c. to the Full of 
Jerusalem in 586. 

(o) The successful wars waged by David 
had secured for Israel control over many of 
the smaller Palestinian states, such as Moah. 
Ammon, and Edom ; and garrisons had been 
placed even in Damascus. The position tlur. 
established was maintained throughout the 
pacific rule of Solomon except that Damascus 
regained its independence ; hut. the interest 
of Solomon’s reign centres not so much 111 
the country’s external relations, as in its 
internal development. It was marked In (i) 
the extension of foreign commerce through 
the help of Hiram of Tyre, (ii) the execution 
of great building schemes, intended partly to 
secure the safety of the kingdom against 
attack, and partly to foster religion and adorn 
the capital. The king’s trade was conducted 
by Bea with Ophir (probably 8. Arabia) and 
perhaps Tarshish (Tartessus or Tarsus) : and 
by land with Egypt, the Hittites. and the 
Syrians. It doubtless increased the wealth 
and advanced the culture of the nation; hut 
the people nevertheless suffered much in con- 
sequence of the contributions exacted for the 
support of the royal court, and the system 
of forced labour imposed to carry out the 
king’s building projects. The discontent thus 
created was a principal cause of the revolt 
of the Ten Tribes against the authority of 
Solomon’s son Rehoboam. 

(6) The period that succeeded Solomon’s 
death began with a conflict between Israel 
and Judah, owing to a natural desire on the part 
of the early Judaean kings to recover the lost 
provinces of their house; but it was mainly 
occupied by a protracted war between Traci 
and Syria. Syria entered the war as an ally 
of Judah, but the hostility between the two 
Hebrew kingdoms subsequently gave place to 
better relations, and Judah became Israel’s 
ally against the Syrians. The object which 
the latter people chiefly had in view in its 
Btrugglc with Israel was the command of the 
roads, leading on the one hand to the Mediter- 
ranean coast and Egypt, and on the other hand 
to Arabia along the E. side of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea. During this period the 
northern kingdom underwent many dynastic 
changes, but its foreign policy wa8 not greatly 
affected in consequence, and the house of 
Jehu, no less than the house of Omri which 
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it idisplaced, suffered from the attacks of its Judah survived by nearly 150 years the 
pastern neighbours. Another nation with sister kingdom of Israel, although the latter 
which Israel at intervals had hostilities was was the larger and more powerful of the 
Moab, which, after being severely handled by two. From a secular point of view the chief 
Omri (as the Moabite Stone declares) rebelled reason for the earlier extinction of Israel is 
in the reign of Ahab and conquered several to be found in its position. The main roads 
cities belonging to Reuben and Gad ; but was leading from the Euphratene states (Syria 
again subdued by Jeroboam II, who extended and Assyria) to Phoenicia and Egypt passed 
his rule to the 1 brook of the Arabah.' Dur- through its territory and exposed it to the 
ing this period Judah, besides helping Israel designs of its ambitious neighbours ; whereas 
against Syria, was also frequently engaged in Judah lay off the route between the eastern 
maintaining by force its authority over Edom, and western empires, and it was only because 
or else in recovering it when lost. Jerusalem was too strong a fortress to leave 

(c) The third period, which may be regarded on the flank of an army invading Egypt, that 
as beginning with the reigns of Shallum and its conquest became desirable. A contributing 
Menahem in Israel, was marked by the factor likewise was the weakness introduced 
ascendency of Assyria. Israel had previously into the northern kingdom by dynastic rivalries, 
do me into contact with the Assyrians in the whilst, on the contrary. Judah was undisturbed 
reign of Ahab (who fought against Shalmaneser by internal commotions, the house of David 
II in defence of Hamath in 854), and of Jehu occupying the throne without a break for 
(who paid tribute to the same monarch) ; but more than 400 years, except during the brief 
it was Tiglath-pileser who first seriously usurpation of Athaliah. But to one who, like 
interfered with the Hebrew states. The the writer of Kings, traced in the fortunes of 
advance of Assyria produced counter move- men the judgments of God, the ultimate cause 
ments on the side of Egypt (which had left must have appeared to be the greater cor- 
its Hebrew neighbours undisturbed since the ruption of religion which prevailed in Israel 
invasion of Shiahak in the reign of Rehoboam), as compared with Judah, and which brought 
and there consequently arose both in Israel upon it a swifter and more irreversible 
and Judah parties which relied for help on punishment. 

one or other of these two powers against its 5 . The Religion of the Period. The religious 
rival. Egypt, however, proved a broken reed, history of each of the two kingdoms was 
and constantly disappointed those who reposed characterised by distinct features. In Israel 
confidence in it. The common danger threaten- there was no preeminent sanctuary like the 
ing from Assyria finally drew Syria and Israel Temple at Jerusalem to suggest any restriction 
together, and they sought unsuccessfully to upon the practice of worshipping at local 
force Judah to join a coalition against their shrines (‘high places’) ; and this practice pre- 
enemy. Eventually both the confederates vailed as long as the kingdom stood. At 
succumbed before the Assyrian arms ; whilst certain of these shrines Jehovah was wor- 
Judah, which in the reign of Hezekiah, acting shipped under the emblem of a calf or young 
in conjunction with an anti-Assyrian faction bull ; and the use of these symbols was main- 
in Philistia, revolted against Sennacherib, tained by all those kings who upheld the 
was only preserved by what was regarded ancestral Hebrew failh. Tho ‘high places,’ 
as a signal interposition of divine providence, however, wero not always devoted to the 
At a later date Egypt itself was successfully service of the Lord, for both the historian 
invaded by the Assyrian kings Esarhaddon and and certain contemporary prophets imply 
Asshurbanipal. that the worship of the Canaanite Baalim 

(< J) The final period saw the downfall of was sometimes practised at them (Hos2 ls ). 
the Assyrian power. This was accomplished And at two periods alien forms of religion 
by the Babylonians and Medes, who took wore introduced from abroad and diffused 
Nineveh in 607. Egypt, which had regained through the influence of the reigning sove- 
its independence, attempted to assert claims reign. The first was that of the Phoenician 
to a share in the partition of the Assyrian Baal, brought into Israel by the alliance of 
possessions, and Nechoh, the Egyptian sove- Ahab with Ethbaal, king of Zidon, and strenu- 
reign, advancing into Palestine, not only ously opposed by the prophets Elijah and 
killed Josiah in battle but deposed his sue- Elisha. The second, imported at a later 
cesaor. He was, however, defeated at Car- date, was due to connexion with Assyria, and 
chemish by the Babylonians, who succeeded consisted of planet- or star-worship, to the 
to the position previously occupied by Assyria, prevalence of which allusion is made by the 
Disaffection on the part of Judah against prophet Amos (5 M ). 

Babylonian authority brought speedy retribu- In Judah the Temple built by Solomon 
tion, and finally Jerusalem was captured and naturally dwarfed the importance of all other 
its population carried into captivity in 586. sanctuaries, but the ‘ high places ’ were never- 
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theless long maintained even nnder tlie role 
of pious kings. But in the reign of Hczekiah 
an attempt was made to suppress them and to 
confine all national acts of religion to the 
Temple ; and a still more complete reform in 
this direction was effected by Josiah. The 
greater success that attended Josiah’s efforts 
was largely due to the discovery of a copy of 
the book of Deuteronomy, in which the restric- 
tion of worship to a single locality is expressly 
enjoined. In Judah calf-worship never seems 
to have been practised ; and though the wor- 
ship of the Lord was often corrupted, its 
supremacy was nc\er seriously disputed by 
any other religion during the first half of the 
history, except, in the reign of Athaliah, who 
was a votary of the Zidonian Baal. Subse- 
quently, however, Assyrian forms of worship 
penetrated into Judah as they had into Israel. 
Ahaz was attracted by the rites which he saw 
at Damascus when summoned thither by Tig- 
lath-pileser, whilst llanasseh is described as 
having worshipped the ‘ host of heaven.’ After 
Assyria had fallen before Baby Ion. Babylonian 
cults began tobe imitated ; and both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel allude to the worship paid to the 
‘ queen of heaven ' (perhaps Islitar) and to 
Tammuz. a deity adopted by the Greeks under 
the name of Adonis (see .Ter 44 ^ Ezk 8 14 ). 

6 . The Prophets who appeared at intervals 
in the course of the history fall into 3 groups : 
— (a) Those who were contemporary with the 
war against Syria, such as Elijah and Elisha ; 
(ft) those who witnessed the rise and pre- 
dominance of Assyria, viz. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah ; (r) those who lived during 
the decline of Assyria and the early years of 
Babylonian supremacy, viz. Nahum. Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. At all 
periods the prophets were statesmen no less 
than moral teachers, religion being v iewed from 
a national rather than an individual standpoint. 


1.7 

But the prophetic ideals and methods varied 
in dilferent ages, those of Elijah and Elisha 
for instance, offering many features of con- 
trast to those of later times. Thus Elijah was 
content to maintain the claims of Jehovah to 
be the God of Israel without explicitly affirm- 
ing Hun to be the only God, and he seems to 
have tolerated the unspiritual conception of 
religion involved in the worship of the golder 
calves : whereas Hosea ridiculed such worship 
and Isaiah expressly described by a term 
meaning ‘ nonentities ’ the gods re\ erect h” 
foreign nations and disloyal Israelites. And 
similarly whilst Elisha sought to hung about 
a religions reformation by means of a political 
revolution, and presumably sympathised -.vith 
Jehu's action in exterminating by violence the 
family of Aliab, the later prophets, in trying 
to direct the policy of their countrymen intr 
right channels, confined themselves to peace- 
ful methods, and Hosea even declared tlia 
the Lord would visit upon the house of Jehv 
the blood shed by him in Jezreel. 

7 . Chronological Table. As has been already 
said, it is difficult to construct an accurate 
scheme of chronology from the statements 
furnished by the Hebrew historians, partly 
because they did not fix events by any era 
which can he determined with precision, partly 
because they used inconsistent methods ot 
reckoning the length of reigns, and partly 
in consequence of miscalculations or textual 
corruptions. But the mention of certain 
Hebrew kings in the Assyrian and other in- 
scriptions enables us to bring the bihlkv 1 
history into relation with that of the surroun !- 
ing nations ; and from a comparison of the 
figures given in the books of Kings with lit- 
dates obtained from the inscriptions, a tubL 
has been drawn up (see HDB. i. pp. 401-192] 
which may be taken as an approximation h 
the truth : see art. * Chronology of the BiliL 


1 KINGS 


CHAPTER 1 

An Intrigue tor the Succession 

This c. relates Adonijah’s attempt to obtain 
the succession, its defeat through the agency 
of Nathan, and the enthronement of Solomon. 
The history contained in it is omitted in 
1 Ch, where, however, mention is made of 
Solomon’s having been crowned not once only 
but twice (lCh29 22 ). Probably the second 
occasion corresponds to what is related in 
1 K 1 no (cp. 1 Ch29 24 with I K 1 «). 

1 . Now] batter, ‘and,’ connecting this 


book with the history contained in (he pre- 
ceding. 

5 . Adonijah] The fourth son of David (- 
S3' 1 ). Of bis three elder brothers, two. 
Amnon and Absalom, were certainly by this 
time dead; and the indulgence with which 
Adonijah was treated by his father (v. li) 
makes it probable that he was the eldest sur- 
viving son. 6 . His mother bare him after Ab- 
salom] RV ‘he was born after Absalom'; 
Adonijah and Absalom were sons of dillcrcnt 
mothers (2 S3 3 - 4 ). 

7 . Joab] David’s nephew, and at this time 
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captain of the host or national militia (2S8 16 ). 42 . Valiant] RV ‘worthy.’ 46 . Solomon 

Has support of Adonijah was probably due to sitteth on the throne] similarly Jotham ruled 
the latter’s being the eldest surviving son of during the lifetime of his father (^K 15 5 ). 
David, and to his active character. Abiathar] 47 . Bowed himself] i.e. in worship: cp. Gn 
son of Ahimelecli the priest of Nob, who had 47 >] . 

been put to death by Saul (1 S22 20 ). He was 50 . The horns of the altar] The altar in- 
a descendant of Aaron’s son Ithamar. tended was probably one erected in or before 

8 . Zadok] a descendant of Aaron’s son the tent that sheltered the ark : see on v. 39 
Eleazar (IChG 4 ' 8 ). It is not clear what were and cp. 2 23 3 13 . The horns were projections 
the relative positions of Abiathar and Zadok at the four comers (Ex 27 2 ), to which the 
to one another. In 1 Ch 16 30 Zadok is stated victim to be sacrificed may have been attached 
to have ministered at the sanctuary at Gibeon, (Ps 1 18 27 ), and which were sometimes smeared 
butiu2S15 24 both Abiathar and Zadok are with its blood (Ex29 12 ). It was customary 
represented as being at Jerusalem. In the for homicides to seek refuge at the altar of 
LXX of 1K2 8; it is implied that Abiathar the Lord from the avengers of blood, but 
was the first, or principal, priest, and Zadok deliberate murderers might be dragged from 
presumably tho second. Benaiah] son of it(Ex21 14 ). A similar right of asylum be- 
Jehoiada (v. 30) and commander of the body- longed to heathen temples in classical times 
guard of Chercthites, Pelethites and Gittites and to Christian churches in the middle ages, 
(see further on v. 38). For his early exploits 51 . To day] RM • first of all.’ 

see 2 S 23 20 ' 23 . Nathan] For other notices of 

Nathan see 2S7 2f - 12 lf . The mighty men] CHAPTER 2 

This was a body of distinguished warriors, David’s i.ast Will and Testament 
nominally 30 in number, who were perhaps The recital of David's last charge to Solo- 
officers either of the bodyguard or of the host, mon and his death is followed by an account 
and whoso names are given in 2S23 24 ' 39 1 Ch of the execution of Adonijah, Joab, and 
H28-t7_ Sliimei. 

9 . Slew sheep and oxen] probably a sacri- 3 , 4 . Cp. Dtl7 2S7. 

ficial feast is meant, whereby Adonijah in- 5 . Abner .. Amasa] For Abner see 1 Ch 9 36 
tended to solemnise his succession: cp. 2S IS 14 50 2S 2 > 3 ; for AmaBa see 2 S 17 25 (cp. 
15 12 . The stone of Zoheleth .. En-rogel] En- 1 Ch2 1 "), 19 13 20 4 ' 13 . Joab’s slaying of Abner 
rogel is probably to be identified with the may bo palliated, though not justified, in con- 
modern Bir-eyub, a well (not a spring) situated sideration of his kinship with Asahel, whom 
at the junction of the valley of Hinnom and Abner had killed ; but hiB assassination of 
the gorge of the Kidron, S. of Jerusalem Amasa was due merely to the mortification ho 
(cp. Josh 15 s 18 1B ). had sustained when the latter displaced him in 

13 . Didst not thou. . swear?] That this was the king’s favour. He had thus been guilty 
true is acknowledged by David in w. 29, 30. of murder, which, if unavenged, would bring 
20 . The eyes of all Israel are upon thee] guilt on the land : cp. 2S 21 . David may also 
Though the right of the firstborn to succeed have thought it expedient to remove Joab in 
was beginning to be recognised, the sovereign order to safeguard Solomon’s throne, which 
still possessed the power of nominating his could neier be secure so long as so capable 
successor. and unscrupulous an officer was alive. The 

33 . Gihon] probably the modern Virgin's blood of war . . girdle] The LXX has 1 innocent 
Fountain, in the ravine of the Kidron, about blood,’ which the sense requires, 
half-a-mile from En-rogel (Bir-eyiib). 6 . The grave] Hcb. Sheol, the abode of 

36 . Amen] an expression of assent or con- departed spirits 
currence: cp. Nu5 22 Jer28°. 7 . Barzillai] For his kindness to David see 

38 . Cherethites] a bodyguard of foreign 2S19 ,lf . 

extraction, like the Swiss guards of the French 8 . Shimei] For his offence against David 
kings or the Varangians of the Byzantine and Daiid’soatli to him see 2S16 1 ’' 13 19 ls ' 23 . 
sovereigns. The Chercthites came from the 9 . Hold him not guiltless] Personal resent- 
S. of Philistia (1S30 14 ), the name being niout seems to have entered into David’s feel- 
generally supposed to bo connected with ings towards Shimei, but it is probable that 
Crete, and the Pelethites were perhaps likewise his injunctions respecting him were partly 
Philistines. David may have enrolled this force dictated by political reasons, for Shimei was a 
after the conclusion of his Philistine wars. Benjamite who had reproached David with 

39 . The tabernacle] RV ‘the Tent’; pro- supplanting Saul, and might be suspected of 

bably the tent erected by David to shelter the hostility towards David’s successor ; and who 
ark (2S6 17 ). According to IChIG 39 the was influential enough to bo attended by a 
Tabernacle made by Moses was at Gibeon. thousand of his fellow-tribesmen when I 10 met 
For the anointing oil see Ex30 22-33 . the king after Absalom s defeat (2 S 1 9 1 "). 
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io. The city of David] i.e. the stronghold 
of Zion : see 2 S f» At this time Jerusalem 

probably occupied only the eastern of the two 
hills upon which the modern city stands. 

David’s reign was more important and 
critical than any other in the history of Israel, 
both from a secular and from a religious point 
of view. In the first place, he consolidated 
into a kingdom what had previously been an 
aggregate of jealous tribes, and so enabled his 
countrymen to take a place among the nations 
of the Eastern world ; and, in the second place, 
he strengthened his people's attachment to the 
Lord, alike by the zeal he showed for God’s 
honour and worship, and by the obedience he 
rendered to the prophets who counselled or 
admonished him in the divine name. Con- 
sequently later times regarded the period of his 
rule as Israel's golden age, and the memories 
of it coloured the anticipations which were 
entertained respecting the coming of the Mes- 
siah. His character, indeed, was not free from 
reproach ; for, besides being guilty of adultery 
and murder, he was cruel inwar(2S8- 12 31 ) and 
negligent of justice at home (though in these 
respects he was doubtless no worse than his 
contemporaries). But if he sinned grievously, 
ho repented sincerely : and by his humility 
under reproof (2 S 12 13 _), his resignation in 
adversity (2 S lo-^i 20 ). and his faith in the 
divine mercy (2S24 14 ), he still affords an ex- 
ample for Christian people. 

17. That he give me Abishag] Amongst 
Eastern nations the wives and concubines of a 
deceased or dethroned king were taken by his 
successor (see 2S12 8 IC -'•--’) ; and so Adoni- 
jah’s request for Abishag was regarded as tan- 
tamount to a claim on the throne. 19. Rose 
up to meet her] the queen-dowager occupied a 
very important position at the court of the 
kings of Israel : ep. 1K15 13 .Ter lti 18 . 

23. God do so. etc.] an expression implying 
a wish that God would avenge the failure to 
carry out what was promised or threatened. 

24. Made me an house] see 2S7 11 . 

26. Anathoth] NNE. of Jerusalem. It was 
the home of the prophet Jeremiah (Jerl 1 ). 

Barest the ark] perhaps referring to the 
transport of the ark from the house of Obed- 
edom to Jerusalem (1 f’hlo), or to its removal 
from Jerusalem on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion (2 S 1 n- 1 ' 

27. That he might . . the Lord] see 1 S 
o3i-3«_ it i s not meant that the fulfilment was 
designed by Solomon, but he was the uncon- 
scious agent of divine providence. 

28. Horns of the altar] see on l 50 . The 
tabernacle] see on 1*>. 31. Bury him] Denial 
of burial would have made Joab's fate more 
ignominious: see 2K9 10 ' 34 Isal4 1! t 20 . Take 
away the innocent blood] This, if not avenged, 
would have brought a judgment upon the 


king and his people : see Null. 1 ) 33 , and q>. 
2S21 1 - 1 *. 32, 33. Tn these vv. the future-, 

are best reudered as wishes. Captain of the 
host of Judah] At this time there was no 
formal division between Israel and Judah, hut 
Amasa had been specially connected with 
the latter : see 2S19 J1-13 20 4 . 34. Buried in 
his own house] cp. 1S25 1 2K2I 1S . In the 
wilderness] i.e. of Judah, to which tribe Junk 
belonged. 35. Put . . Abiathar] i.e. appniuu.il 
him to be first priest, instead of Abiathar. 

36. Build thee an house in Jerusalem] i - 
that he might be under surveillance. 37. The 
brook Kidron] This would actually limit him 
only on the E., the quarter in which his I'm 
mer homo, Bahurim, was situated ; but it was 
doubtless meant to designate the distance In 
yond which he was not to go in any direction 
cp. v. 42. 39. Shimei’s visit to Achish might 
be construed as an intrigue with a fmeigu 
power. 43. The oath of the LORD] u. the 
oath which the Lord witnessed. 

CHAPTER 3 
Solomon’s CnoicE 

This c. relates how Solomon, out of \ anon- 
gifts offered to him by the Almighty , chose 
wisdom, and adds an illustration of the use lie 
made of the gift with which he was endowed 

1. Pharaoh] probably one of the iniint diati 
predecessors of the Shislmk (Kheshonk) men- 
tioned in 11 40 is intended. His own house . . 
LORD] see chs. 7 and fi. Both of tin m 
buildings were outside the limits of the city 
of David. 

2. High places] Both the Canaanitcs (sec 
Nu33 v2 Dt 12'-) and the early Israelites (see 
ISO 1 '- 2S15 8 ®* 82 ) used to worship on lull-tops, 
possibly as being nearer heaven, the dwelling 
place of the Deity, or perhaps (more probable | 
as being the best sites for burning the victims 
that wore offered in sacrifice. In Di 1 2 lnf the 
worship of the Lord is ordered to be restricted 
to a single sanctuary ; though the history shows 
that religious practices at the high places went 
permitted even by the best of kings (see l.! 11 
22 13 ) until the reign of Hezekiah (see 2 K I H ‘1. 

4. Gibeon] in the tribe of Benjamin (Josh 
18 25 ). To sacrifice there] in 2 ('hi 3 it is stated 
that the Tabernacle of the congregation was at 
Gibeon; if so, it must have been removed 
thither from Shiloh when the latter place was 
destroyed (Jer7 12 ), or from Nob, to which it 
may have been conveyed from Shiloh. The 
ark which it had originally contained, was 
not restored to it when brought back by the 
Philistines (1S6). but put by David in a tent 
at Jerusalem. 

7. I am but a* little child] The words semi 
to imply that Solomon was quite youthful 
when he came to the throne ; but the politic 
measures by which he secured his crow 11. it' 
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4»iab«d in c. 2, suggest that he had attained 
to' full manhood, and according to 1K14 21 he 
left, after a reign of 40 years, a son who was 
41, when his father died, and who therefore 
must have been born before his father became 
king (but see note there). Josephus gives 
Solomon’s age at the beginning of his reign as 
14. Go out or come in] i.e. pursue the active 
life of a man in his prime : cp. Nu 27 17 1 S 18 13 
Dt31 2 . 

9. Solomon's prayer exhibits (it) a strong 
sense of responsibility and a comiction that 
high position involves corresponding duties ; 
(6) a consciousness that truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, are not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, and that to discern between them 
there are needed special gifts of the heart and 
understanding; (c) that such gifts arc derived 
from God, who bestows them in answer to 
prayer. 14. I will lengthen thy days] The 
promise was made on conditions which Solomon 
did not observe : see 1 1 >-*>. 

15. The ark of the covenant] This had 
been placed by David in a tent at Jerusalem 
(2SG 1 '-, 1 7 ). Solomon fitly inaugurated his 
reign by acts of religious worship at his capital 
as well as at Gibeon (v. 4). Burnt offerings . . 
peace offerings] see on Ex 18 1J . 

26. Her bowels] i.e. her heart. 27. Give 
her the living child] The pronoun refers not to 
the last speaker but to her rival (ns LXX 
explains). 28. The wisdom of God] Solomon's 
wisdom was divine not only in its source but 
in its quality. 

CHAPTER 4 

Solomon's Officers ami Court 

2. Azariah the son of Zadok] he was really 
the grandson of Zadok (1 Ch 6 8 > °). 3. Shisha] 

also called Shavsha and Sheva. In Dai id's 
reign he filled the same office now discharged 
by his sons (2 S 20 * 35 ). Scribes] i.e. the royal 
secretaries. Jehoshaphat] he had previously 
served David (2 S 8 10 20 24 ). Recorder] pro- 
bably the keeper of the state archives (RM 
‘chronicler’), though some suppose that his 
function was to remind the king of state mat- 
ters that required his attention. 4. Abiathar] 
Abiathar was priest during a very brief period 
of Solomon’s reign : see 2 2ti > 27 . 5. The officers] 
probably the officers named in \ v. 7-19. Prin- 
cipal officer] RV ‘ priest.’ The ierm is used 
in 2S8 18 of David’s sons, and in 2 S 20 28 of 
Ira a Jainite, who perhaps belonged to the 
tribe of Manasseh — both being, to all appear- 
ance, instances of priests of other than Levi- 
tical descent. The king’s friend] The same 
title is applied to Hushai in 2S15 87 . 6. Over 
the household] i.e. steward or treasurer : cp. 
Isa 22 13 . The position was one of sufficient 
dignity to be filled sometimes by the son of 
the sovereign (2 K 15 5 ). Adoniram] The name 


appears in a shortened form as Adoram in 2S 
20 2 ‘ IK 12 1 8 . Tribute] UV • levy.’ This was 
a body of men subjected to forced labour and 
employed on Solomon’s buildings (9 15 ). It 
corresponded to the French corree. 8. Mount 
Ephraim] RV ‘ the hill country of Ephraim’ : 
and so elsewhere. 

9-12. Of the localities mentioned in these 
vv. several (Makaz. Elon-beth-hanan, Aniboth, 
Hepher) are unknou n. Shaalbim was in Dan ; 
Beth-shemesh (modern Ain shems) and Sochoh 
were m J udali ; Dor was on the coast, near 
Carmel; Taanach. Megiddo, Jezreel, Jokneam 
( It V ‘ J okmeam ’) \\ ere in or near the plain of 
Esdraelon ; Beth-shean (the modem Beisan), 
Zartanah, and Abel-meholah tt ere in the Jordan 
% alley. 13, 14. The places named in these 
iv. were E. of Jordan. Argob is the Traclio- 
mtis of the NT., a volcanic disirict, now called 
the ‘ Leja,’ lying S. of Damascus. 19. lie 
ir,tn . . land] The text is probably corrupt. It 
will be observed that in the division of the 
land between the several officers, the tribal 
boundaries were to some extent ignored, only 
five or six tribes being retained as departments. 
Possibly this was done to weaken tribal senti- 
ment, which tended to disunion. 

21. The river] the Euphrates. 22. Mea- 
sures] Heb. rnra (a cor = a homer, and con- 
tained over 80 gallons). 24. On this side the 
river] RM ‘beyond’ (i.e. W. of) ‘the River’ 
(Euphrates), i.e. Palestine and the neighbouring 
region as viewed from the standpoint of a resi- 
dent in Babylon (E. of the Euphrates) where 
the book of Kings was probably completed. 

Tiphsah] Tkapsacus, on the upper course of 
the Euphrates. Azzah] Gaza in Philistia. 

26. Forty thousand] in 2 Ch 9 25 ‘ four thou- 
sand,’ which would be sufficient for the 1,400 
chariots mentioned in 10 20 . The possession 
of a large force of cavalry was a departure 
from the practice of David, who, like Joshua, 
destroyed the horses taken from his enemies. 

27. Those officers] i.e. the officers described 
in v. 7 f. They lacked nothing] bolter, ‘ they 
let nothing be lacking.’ 28. Dromedaries] 
RV ‘swift steeds.’ Where the officers were] 
RV (after LXX) ‘ where the king was ’ ; RM 
• wlicio it’ (the barley and straw) ‘should be,’ 
i.e. wherei er it was required 

29. Largeness of heart] i.e. great intellectual 
capacity : see on v. 3 9 . 30. Children of the east 

country] The term is applied in Jer39 28 to 
the Arab tribes dwelling at Kedar, and pro- 
bably describes generally the inhabitants of 
the Syrian desert : cp. Gn29 4 Jgfi 3 . For 
Arab wisdom see Jer 39". 31. Ethan, etc.] 

The same four names (with the substitution 
of Dara for Darcla) occur among the sons of 
Zerah the son of Judah in lCh2°. If the 
allusion is to these, Mahol may be their father 
and Zerah a remote ancestor. The individuals 
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meant must have been ancient sages proverbial 
for their wisdom. 32. Proverbs] Some are 
doubtless included in the extant book of 
Proverbs. Songs] The Song of Songs and 
two of the canonical psalms (72 and 127) bear 
Solomon’s name. Certain so-called ‘ Psalms 
of Solomon' really belong to the age of 
Pompey. 33. He spake of trees, etc.] This 
may mean both that he drew examples from 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms to illustrate 
his maxims (as in ProvG®). and that he in- 
vestigated and described their properties (as 
in Prov30 li > 26 ' 31 ). 34. All people] cp. the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba (e. 10). 

CHAPTER 5 

Solomon’s Preparations fob building 
the Temple 

x. Hiram] see 2S5 U 1 Chit 1 . Ithasbeen 
questioned whether this Hiram, who was living 
as late as Solomon's twentieth year (1K9 10 ), 
is really identical with the Hiram mentioned 
in connexion with David (2S5 11 IChll 1 ), 
because, according to Josephus, his reign lasted 
only 34 years. But it is possible that David 
did not undertake the buddings in which 
Hiram assisted him until comparatively late 
in his life. 

3. Could not build an house] see ICh 228 . 
Here the reason given why David could not 
build the Temple is the turmoil that filled his 
reign. 4. Occurrent] i.e. occurrence. 5. As 
the LORD spake] see 2S7 13 . 

7. Blessed be the Lord] Hiram, who, as 
king of Tyre, was a worshipper of Melkarth 
and Ashtoreth. would not regard the Lokd 
(Jehovah) as the only God, but would acknow- 
ledge Him as the God of Israel. Jehovah's 
existence and power were similarly recognised 
by the Syrian Naaman, who was himself a 
worshipper of Rimmon (2K.7 11 ] : cp. also the 
language of the Moabite king Balak (Nu23 17 
24 u ). 9. Convey them, etc.] RY‘ make them 

into rafts to go by sea.’ The place] Joppa 
(2Ch2 J ®). To be discharged] RV ‘to be 
broken up.’ 11. Measures] Heb. rum (see on 
A 23 ). For twenty measures of pure oil LXX 
has ‘ 20.01)0 baths of oil ' (a 1 bath ’ being one- 
tenth of a ■ cor ’ : cp. 2 ( ’ll 2 10 . For the export 
of corn anil other produce from Judah to 
Tyre cp. Ezk27 1 “. The nearness of Lebanon 
must have prevented the Tyrians from obtain- 
ing much corn from their own soil. 13. Thirty 
thousand men] These were probably taken 
from native Israelites (cp. the prediction in 
jygn-iS). whereas the 1. 70.000 labourers 
mentioned in v. 1.0 were ‘.strangers that were 
in the land of Israel ’ (2('h2 ir : cp. I K9' J,, >2i). 
David seems to have imposed forced labour 
upon the latter only (l('h22 2 ); and the 
different practice of his son caused the dis- 
content that eventually rent the kingdom in 


two (124). 14, By courses] i.e. by turns or 

shifts. Adoniram] see 4®, the Adoramof 12 is. 

17. Great stones] Some of these perhaps 
still remain, for stones 30 ft. long and 7' ft. 
high have been found (it is said) ‘at the S1V. 
angle of the wall of the Haram area in tlic 
modern Jerusalem.’ 18. The stonesquarersl 
RY ‘Gcbalites’ : the inhabitants of (lebal 01 
Byblus, a maritime town at the foot nt 
Lebanon. 

CHAPTER 6 

Tub Construction of tiie Temple 

In shape the Temple was a rectangular 
hall 60 x 20 x 30 cubits (a cubit being about 
18 inches). On its E. face it had a poich 
(forming an entrance) which extended acro-s 
the whole front and added 10 cubits to tin. 
length of the building (v. 3). The height of 
this is given in 2Ch3 4 as 120 cubits; but such 
a measurement is out of all proportion to the 
others, and is probably an error (one of the 
MSS of the LXX substitutes 20 cubits). On 
three sides of the house were built a number 
of chambers (Josephus says 30) in three storeys 
(vv. 5, 10), intended for the accommodation of 
the priests and for storing things required for 
the Temple services: cp. 2Kll 2 ,3 Xch 13 >•- 
(of the Second Temple). The beams that sup- 
ported the oielings of these storeys rested on 
ledges in the outer face of the Temple wall 
formed by successive reductions of its thick 
ness (v. 6). Above the topmost row of 
chambers the Temple wall was pierced with 
windows of narrow lights (RV ‘windows ol 
fixed lattice work,’ i.e. which could not In- 
opened like most lattices), resembling lln 
clerestory of a modern cathedral. I11 tin 
interior, the building was divided by a partition 
(see v. 16) into two apartments, the laracr (to 
the E.) being called the Holy Place, and tin 
smaller (to the W.) being styled the Oracle 
or Most Holy Place, which bore to one another 
the same relation as the nave and chancel of 
our own churches. 

Solomon’s Temple resembled in genual 
plan the Tabernacle as described in Ex 2.7- 27. 
its length and breadth being exactly double 
In idea, it was, like the Tabernacle, tin 
dwelling-place of the God of Israel (su 
1 K8 1S , and cp. Ex 25 s ), wherein Ho reu iu-ti. 
and held communion with, His worshipper 
( 2 K 19 14f -, cp. Ex33 r ). But it differed front 
most other sanctuaries of antiquity in contain- 
ing no image ; so that though the conception 
of divine worship had not yet become 
independent of locality or material oblation* 
(see Jn4 21 " 24 ), the conception of the Duty 
Himself was purely spiritual. 

In the Holy of Holies (the Presence chamber 
of the Divine King) there was nothing except 
the ark (containing the Decalogue), the cover 
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of which was regarded as the throne of the 
Lord, who was thought of as seated between 
the cherubim that overshadowed it (2K19 1 ’ 1 ). 
In the Holy Place there were situated the 
Altar of Incense and the Table of Shcwbread. 
In the court before the House stood the Altar 
of Burnt Offerings and the several vessels 
used by the priests in their ablutions (7 23 f -). 

1. The four hundred and eightieth year] 
The sum of the periods mentioned or implied 
in the previous books since the exodus much 
exceeds this figure. The real length of the 
interval is uncertain, and the number of years 
here indicated is probably not based on historic 
records but is a conventional expression for 
twelve generations(a generation being reckoned 
at 40 years). Approximately the date of the 
commencement of the Temple may be put at 
973 B.C. The month Zif] In early times the 
Hebrew year ended and began in tbo autumn 
(see Ex 23 13 34 2! ), but at a later peiiod the 
beginning of the year was in the spring, and 
Zif, which corresponded to our April-May, 
became the second month. It was subse- 
quently called Iyyar. 

2. The house] The Temple was built on the 
N. of the hill upon which Zion, • the city of 
David,’ stood, there being an ascent from the 
latter to the former (see 8 1 ). Its site had 
originally been occupied by Araunah’s thresh- 
ing-floor (2 ChS 1 ). For its position relative to 
the rest of Solomon’s buildings see on 7 9 . 

8. The middle chamber] LXX has ‘ the 
lowest chamber,’ which the sense requires. 

The right side] the S. 9. Covered the 
house] Hoofed or cieled it. Whether the roof 
was flat or gable-shaped is uncertain, though, 
as houses were generally flat-topped, tliis was 
probably no exception. 

12. Concerning this house, etc.] The erection 
of the Temple was an external and material 
indication of Solomon's allegiance to the Lori); 
but to obtain the Almighty's continued favour, 
it was necessary besides to submit his life and 
conduct to the control of God’s moral laws. 

Which I spake unto David] see 2S7 13 . 
God renewed to Solomon the promises made 
to his father on condition of his obedience. 

15. Both the floor, etc.] mg. ‘from the floor 
of the house unto the walls,’ etc., i.e. from top 
to bottom. 16. He built. . on the sides, etc.] 
RV • ho built . . on the hinder pari,’ etc. This, 
as appeal's from a comparison of the measure- 
ments given in vv. 2 and 17, does not moan 
that the Most Holy Place (or Oracle) was an 
additional structure built on the rear of the 
house, but that it was an apartment formed 
within the house (cp. v. 19) at its W. end by 
the erection of a partition made with boards 
of cedar. As its length, breadth and height 
were each 20 cubits (v. 20), its form internally 
was a perfect cube, though externally it was 
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perhaps of the same elevation as the rest of 
the buildings. 18. Knops] i.e. knobs, and 
so in 7- ! . RM has 'gourds,’ implying that 
the ornaments intended, which were carved 
in relief, were globular in shape, resembling 
pumpkins. 20. The oracle in the forepart] 
better, ‘ the oracle within.’ The altar] i.e. the 
altar of incense : for its situation see v. 22. 

3i. Made a partition, etc.] RV 1 drew 
chains of gold across before the oracle,’ i.e. 
across the entrance that led from the Holy 
Place into the Most Holy. But 2Ch3i 4 
mentions a veil, and the translation should 
perhaps be ‘ drew a veil before the oracle by 
means of chains of gold.’ 22. By the oracle] 
The altar was not actually within the oracle 
but near it. 

23. Cherubims] These were large winged 
figures of composite character, perhaps with 
four faces, those of a man, a lion, an ox, and 
an eagle (Ezk 1 10 ), or with the face of an ox 
only (to which the term ‘cherub’ seems to have 
strictly applied: cp. Ezk 10 14 with l 10 ). They 
represented God's chariot (cp. Psl8 10 ), and 
perhaps symbolised certain of the divine 
attributes (power, celerity, etc.). The original 
conception (as Ps 1 8 lu ' 1 1 suggests) was probably 
derived from a storm-cloud: see on Ex25 18 . 

27. The inner house] i.e. the Oracle or 
Most Holy Place. 29. Palm trees] Figures 
of these are frequent on the Assyrian monu- 
ments. Within and without] i.e. within and 
without the dividing partition between the 
Holy and Most Holy Place, so that both 
chambers are meant. 

31. The lintel] According to some ‘the 
pilasters,’ small pillars projecting from the 
surface of the side posts. A fifth part] mg. 
‘five-square,’ i.e. the top of the door was 
pentagonal in form. The words ‘ of the wall ’ 
are not in the original. 32. The two doors] 
i.e. two leaves, forming a single door. 33. A 
fourth part] mg. ‘four-square.’ The head of 
the door was square: see on v. 31. 

34. The two doors] The door of the Holy 
Place consisted of two halves, but each half 
had two leaves. 

36. The inner court] This was the court 
before tbo house (8 01 ), open to the air, and 
was surrounded by a fence of stone surmounted 
by a row, or paling, of cedar beams. It was 
on a higher level than the ‘ great court ’ of 
7 1 -, and is called in .Ter 36 10 ‘the upper court.’ 

38. The month Bui] Corresponding to 
October-November. As this was the eighth 
month and the Temple was begun in the 
second, the time actually occupied in its con- 
struction was, in strictness, 71 years. 

CHAPTER 7 
Solomon's Pal u'k 

This c., besides giving a description of 
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Solomon’s palace, contains ail account of the 
principal utensils belonging to the Temple. 

1. Thirteen years] The Temple was of 
small extent compared with the royal palace, 
so that the time spent on the latter exceeded 
that required for the former. The various 
buildings mentioned in vv. ‘2—8 seem together 
to have constituted the house of v. 1. 

2. He built also] liV ‘ for he built.' The 

house of the forest of Lebanon] so called from 
the quantity of cedar wood from Lebanon em- 
ployed in its construction. It was a rectangular 
hall, 100 x 50 x 80 cubits, its roof being sup- 
ported by cedar beams resting upon three rows 
(so LXX for four rows) of cedar pillar’s, num- 
bering 45 in all ; and was used as an armoury 
(Isa 22 s ). 4. Light .. ranks] The external 

walls were pierced with throe rows of windows, 
so arranged that those in each side corresponded 
in position to those in the opposite side. 

5- Here square, with the windows] RV 
'were square in prospect’: i.e. the doors were 
rectangular (not pointed or arched). 

6. A porch of pillars] There was another 
building with numerous pillars, having a portico 
(the porch inn before them), of which the thick 
beam was the threshold. 

7. A porch for the throne] This was a third 
building which served as a court of justice. 
From one side . . other] better, ‘ from floor to 
cieling.’ 

8 . Another court] i.e. behind the porch of 
judgment there was a court which enclosed the 
king’s palace; this was probably the same as 
‘the middle court’ of 2K20 4 (if that is the 
right reading). 

9. According to . . stones] RY 1 even hewn 
stone, according to measure ’ : and so in v. 11. 
Within and without] i.e. both the outer and 
inner surfaces. The great court] This was 
perhaps a large court enclosing all the preced- 
ing structures, including the Temple. It con- 
tained (in order from S. to X.), 1. certain 
public buildings, («) the house of the forest of 
Lebanon, (4) the porch of pillars, (r) the porch 
of the throne ; 2. a second court, enclosing the 
royal residences, the king’s house and the house 
of Pharaoh’s daughter;;!, the ‘inner court’ 
(G 3li ), surrounding the Temple. 12. Both 
for . . and for] R Y • like as . . and.’ The mean- 
ing is that the great court, the inner (or Temple) 
court, and the court of the house (or palace) 
each had a fence of similar construction : 
cp. G 3 «. 

13. Hiram] also spelt ‘Huram’ and ‘Hirom.’ 
The Tyrian king and the Tyrian aichiteet both 
seem to have borne the same name. 14. A 
widow’s son . . Naphtali] in 2('h2 14 his mo- 
ther is called a daughter of Dan, the llanite 
settlement within Xaphtali being perhaps 
meant. 

IS- Two pillars] These pillars, though 
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placed at the porch (v. 21), probably did not 
support its roof but were detached from the 
building, and intended for symliolio purposes 
only. Two similar pillars arc sail l to have stood 
in the temple of Melkarth at Tyre, one of gold 
and the other of emerald (or green glass) ; and 
the like are depicted on the coins of Paphos 
Originally such pillars, whether natural obelisks 
or artificial columns, were regarded as the 
abode of the Deity, so that offerings were placed 
or poured upon them in order to be conveyed 
to the indwelling spirit (of which primitive 
notion the action of Jacob at Bethel shows a 
sur vi ving trace, Gn 28 18 ), but subsequently t lie) 
became emblems merely, marking the spot 
whore they stood as sacred: cp. Isa 1 9 I!l . The 
details of the pillars erected before the Temple 
are obscure (the text in places being dofeetne 
or disordered), but their general appearance is 
easily intelligible. They were hollow (Jer52 - 1 ) 
columns of brass, 12 cubits in circumference 
and 18 cubits high, surmounted by capitals 
(chapiters) five (in 25 17 three) cubits high, 
globular in shape (v. 42) and decorated v ith 
tracery (v. 17). Around each capital ran two 
rows of pomegranates, and above each rose an 
ornament, 4 cubits high, shaped like the cup 
of a lily. 17. Seven . . seven] probably a 
mistake for ‘a network.. a network.’ there 
being only two networks in all (see v. 41). 

2i. Jachin . . Boaz] i.e. ‘ He (God) will es- 
tablish.’ and ‘ In Him (God) is strength.’ 

23. A molten sea] i.e. a large vessel con 
taining water. For its use see 2Ch4 c . 

26. An hand breadth] i.e. 3 inches. With 
flowers of lilies] RV • like the flowers of a hit .’ 
the rim curving outwards. Two thousand 
baths] A ‘ bath ' was rather more than 8 gallons. 
To contain all this, the sides of the molten sea 
must have bulged considerably. 

27. Bases] movable supports or carriages 

for the lavers of v. 38- The description is \ cry 
obscure, but it has been in part elucidated 
by a bronze stand of Mycentean workmanship 
recently found in Cyprus. Each base consisted 
of a hollow cube (4 x 4 x 3 cubits), the sides 
of which had panels (borders) between raised 
edges (ledges). At the lower corners there 
were legs (the undersetters of v. 30.34). which 
rested on large wheels. Above rose a pedestal 
(the base of vv. 29, 31) with a capital (the 
chapiter of v. 32) which had a hollow 
(mouth) to receive the laver, which was 
further supported by stays (the undersetters 
under the laver of v.30). 29. Additions made 

of thin work] RV ‘wreaths of hanging work,' 
i.e. festoons; so also in vv. 30, 30. 34. Win 
of the very base itself] i.e. wore cast with it 
and not subsequently attached. 36. According 
to the proportion] RV ‘ according to the space 
of each ’ : i.e. so far as the space permitted. 

38. Ten lavers] for the purpose of these 
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t 2 Ch 4 G . Forty baths] about 320 gallons. 
Eastward . . south] i.e. at the SE. corner, 
o. Lavers] LXX lias ‘pots’ as in v. 45. 

I. The bowls] i.e. the globular portions 
he two capitals. 46 . The plain of Jordan] 
the Jordan valley. Succoth and Zarthan] 
coth was in Gad (Josh 13-']. Zarthan is 
probably the Zaretan of Josh3 1(i . 48 . The 
altar of gold] i.e. the altar of incense ((!--). 

The table of gold] in 2Ch4 s mention is 
made of ten tables, but cp. 2 Chi 3 11 29 
The Tabernacle had only one table for the 
Bhewbread (Ex 25 23 ). 

49. The candlesticks] better, ‘ laiupslands.’ 
In the Tabernacle there was only one (Ex25 31 ). 

50 . Censers] RV • firepans.’ 51 . Which 
David . . had dedicated] sec 2 8 8 n . 

CHAPTER 8 

The Dedication of the Temple. Solomon’s 
Pkayek 

1 . The chief of the fathers] i.e. heads of 
families. Out of the city] The Temple and 
Palace were built on the site of Araunali’s 
threshing floor (2 Ch3 !). which would natur- 
ally be outside the city walls and on higher 
ground : cp. 9 24 . 2 . Ethanim] The later 
Tishri, corresponding to Sept. -Oct. The feast 
referred to was Tabernacles (L\ 23 Si ). 

■ 3 . The priests] 2 Oh 5 4 has ‘the Levites,’ 
certain of whom (the Koliuthites) had, accord- 
ing to Nu4 15 , the special duly of bearing the 
ark. But the priests are likewise represented 
as bearing the ark in Josli 3 9 4°, etc. 

4. Tabernacle of the congregation] RV 
1 tent of meeting ’ : i.e. the sanctuary in which 
the Lord used to commune with His wor- 


12 . The thick darkness] cp. Lvlfi 2 . Hither- 
to the Lord had dwelt not in an habitation 
made by human hands, hut in Nature’s cloud- 
pavilions (Ps 18 n ). 15 . Which spake., unto 

David] through the prophet Nathan (2S7 3- "). 

22 . The altar] The altar of burnt offering, 
in the court before the Temple. 

23 . And he said] The passage that follows 

is full of a sense of God’s infinitude (v. 27), 
righteousness (v. 32), and omniscience (v. 39), 
whilst at the same time it manifests faith in 
His constancy and forgivingness (vv. 25, 29, 
30, 34, etc.) ; and though it contemplates 
principally the needs of Israel, yet it embraces 
a petition for the stranger that is not of 
Israel (vv. 4 1-43). 25 . So that] i.e. provided 
that (as in G li ). 27 . The heaven . . contain 
thee] cp. Isa til ) 1 Jer23 24 . 29 . Make toward 
this place] In later times the Jews, when 
praying in foreign lands, turned their faces 
toward Jerusalem (Dan (> 10 ). 31 . And the 

oath come] RV ‘ And he come and swear.’ 

37 . In the land of their cities] LXX ‘in 
one of their cities.’ 38 . The plague of his own 
heart] i.e. the plague or chastisement which 
each is conscious of suffering : cp. 2 44 Ex9 14 . 

41 . Concerning a stranger, etc.] for the 
future worship of the Lord by the Gentiles, 
cp. Isa 2 3 5(5 T Zech 8 2 °---. 43 . Is called by 
thy name] i.e. belongs to Thee : cp. 2S12 27 - 28 . 

50 . Give them compassion . . captive] The 
prayer was fulfilled when Cyrus allowed the 
Jews, who were captives in Babylon, to return 
to their home (Ezrl 3 ). 51 . Furnace of 
iron] i.e. a furnace hot enough to melt iron. 

53 . O Lord GOD] better, ‘ 0 Lord 
Jeiiovaii.’ 


shippers (Ex 33° Null 23 ). This, which (ac- 56 . Hath given rest] cp. Ex33 14 . 
cording to 2 Chi 3 ) was at Gibeon, may have 60 . That all the people, etc.] Israel had a 
been preserved for its sacred associations, for mission to discharge to the other nations of the 
the ark had long been separated from it. world, partly by exhibiting conspicuously in 

7 . The staves] the poles, inserted in rings, its fortunes the moral principles on which 
by means of which the ark was carried : see God governed mankind (Josh4 24 Isa55 5 
Ex25 12 -u. 8. They drew out the staves] PsG7') and partly through the agency of 

RV ‘ the staves were so long ’ : owing to their its spii'itual teachers the prophets (Isa 42 1 ). 
length they could be seen from the Holy 61 . Perfect with] i.e. not divided between 
Place, though not without (i.e. outside it). the Lord and other gods : see 9 U ll 4 . 

Unto this day] The date implied is that of 63 . Two and twenty thousand, etc.] The 
a narrator living before the destruction of the quantity seems enormous, but numbers in 
Temple, whoso language the compiler (who the OT., as in other ancient writings, cannot 
lived after that event, cp. 2K25) lias in- always be relied on, and profuse sacrifices were 
corporated without alteration : cp. 9- 1 . common in antiquity. 64 . The middle of the 

9 . There mis . . stone] The writer of court] On what is believed to be the site of 

Hebrews (9 4 ) mentions also the golden pot the Temple court there is a large slab of 
that contained manna, and Aaron’s rod ; but, rock, which would form a natural altar. Meat 
in strictness, these were placed before the offerings] RV ‘meal offerings,’ and so else- 
ark (Ex 16 34 Nul7 10 ). where. 65 . A feast] i.e. of Tabernacles (v. 2). 

10 . The cloud] cp. Ex 40 ^ 95 33° Null 26 The entering in of Hamath] Hamath was 

12 s . This was called by the later Jews the situated on the Orontes, the approach to it 
Shechinah. 11 . Could not stand] for the awe from the S. being by the gorge between 
which the near Presence of the Lord inspired : Lebanon and Hermon. The river of Egypt] 
op. Ex3° Isa 6 s Ezk 1 2a . the modern Wftdy el Arish, a stream flowing 

017 
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from the Sinaitie peninsula into the Mediter- 
ranean. Seven days and seven days] The 
seven days’ feast of Tabernacles was preceded 
by a seven days’ Dedication festival. 66 . On 
the eighth day] i.e. at the close of the seven 
days’ feast of Tabernacles. Unto their tents] 
The phrase isa sun ival from the tent-life which 
prevailed before the settlement in Canaan. 

CHAPTER 9 

God’s Response to Solomon's Prayer. 

Solomon and Hiram 

i. When . . finished] The Temple does not 
seem to have been dedicated until all the 
king’s buildings were completed, the Temple 
and Palace being probably included within a 
single wall and regarded as a unity. In v v. 3-9 
is contained the divine response to the prayer 
offered by Solomon at the dedication festival. 

3 . Mine eyes . . perpetually] Though God’s 
care extends over all His creation, yet those 
are nearest to His heart who render to Him 
the sincercst and worthiest service. At Jeru- 
salem not only did the splendour of the Temple 
attest Israel’s desire to pay honour to the 
Lord, but the worship conducted there was 
the most spiritual of contemporary forms of 
devotion, being free from the sensuous and 
often impure elements that entered into 
religious rites elsewhere. 

8 . At this house, which is high] The original 
has ‘the house shall be high,’ which may 
mean 1 shall be conspicuous,’ as a warning to 
others. But the Syriac has ‘ this house shall 
be a heap ’ (of ruins). 

II. Twenty cities] As the payment for the 
supply of timber consisted of wheat and oil 
(5*'' u ), the cities must have been in return for 
the supply of gold : see on 2Ch8 2 . Galilee] 
The region thus designated is not defined in 
the OT., but the name seems to have been 
applied to a part of Zebulun and Xaplitali. 
where the non-Israelite population was numer- 
ous enough to lead to its being called ‘ the 
Galilee (or Circuit) of the Gentiles’ (Isafi 1 ). 
In XT. times it extended from the Leontes in 
the N. to the ridge of Carmel in the S. 

13 . Cabul] There was a city called Cabul 
in Asher (Josh 1 9 -"), and its name may have 
been taken to describe the district owing to 
its assonance with a Heb. phrase signifying 1 as 
good as nothing.’ 14 . Sixscore talents] weigh- 
ing nearly 13.000 lb. 

15 . Millo] some part of the fortifications of 
Jerusalem is meant, perhaps a solid towev, but 
its place is not known. The LXX renders it 
by ‘citadel,’ and its importance is evidenced 
by its being so frequently' rebuilt ( 11 27 
2Ch32 5 ). Hazor and Megiddo] Hazor, near 
Lake Merom, guarded the northern frontier, 
whilst Megiddo protected the approach to the 
plain of Esdraelon from the SW. Gezer] on 


the IV. border of Ephraim, i ho modem Tell 
.1 ezer, 18 m. from Jerusalem. ( i ezer and Betli- 
horon (v. 17) protected the \ alloy of Aijalon. 

16 . A present] RV * a portion’ (or dowry). 

18 . Baalath] a littlo X. of Beth-horon the 
nether. Tadmor, afterwards called Palmyra, 
in the Syrian desert, XE. of Damascus. 
Another reading has 1 Tamar,’ a place in the 
S. of Judah (Ezk47 M ), the same as Uazezor 
Tamar or Engedi (Gnl4" 2Cli 20-). In the 
land] i.e. within the borders of Israel. Ti is, 
as it stands, is only appropriate as a description 
of Tamar, but it is possible that some name 
(e.g. of ‘Aium’ or of ‘Hamath’), descnptnu 
of the locality of Tadmor, has been lost. 

19 . Desired to build] i.e. for his pleasure : 
ep. v. 1. In Lebanon] where residence would 
be desirable during the summer heats. 

22 . No bondmen] This apparently means 
that no native Israelites were permanently com 
polled to render forced service. But a consult. 1 - 
able body of Buch was temporarily emplmed 
upon the construction of the Temple (.V J ): 
cp. also 11 28 12*. 23 . Five hundred and fifty] 

These were probably the officers who directed 
the labour of the 30,000 native Israelites: 
2Ch8 lB has 250. 24 . Unto her house] sec 7''. 

For Millo see on v. 15. 25 . Three times in a 

year] see 2Ch8 18 , and cp. Ex 23 H-1 ’ 3 1- 1 
Dtl 6 >-«. 

26 . Ezion-geber . . Eloth] The two plans 
were at the X. extremity of the gulf of 
Akaba. 28 . Ophir] variously identified with 
the Indian coast (near the mouth of the Indus), 
the E. coast of Africa (Abyssinia or Sum ill- 
land), and S. Arabia. In favour of the 1 it ter 
is the fact that in Gnl0 2B Ophir isrepresi nlul 
as the son of Joktan, the ancestor of seui.il 
Arabian tribes. Four hundred and twenty 
talents] For the weight of a talent see 9 

CHAPTER 10 

Solomon and the Queen of Siii.iiv 

1 . Sheba] the Sheba of G 11 1C ) 22 (in Arabia), 
not of Gn 10 " (in Africa). Arabia seoiim In 1 
quently to have been ruled by queens; nioie 
than one is mentioned in the Assyrian insenp 
tions. ff Ophir was in Arabia (see on 9-“’) 11 
may have been through the traders at lint 
port that the queen here alluded to had Ik. ml 
of Solomon. 

Hard questions] These were probably of 
the nature of puzzles or riddles, the sum 
word being used of Samson’s riddle (Jg I t '-). 
Legend relates that one of tho puzzles that 
Solomon was set to solve was how to dis- 
tinguish between a bunch of natural and .1 
bunch of artificial flowers without leaving his 
seat to examine them. Tho king ordered the 
windows of the room to he opened, and the 
bees, coming in, alighted on the former and 
ignored tho latter. 
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■ 5 . His ascent, etc.] perhaps better, * his 
ilirnt offering which he offered in.' 
ij, Blessed be the LORD] cp. the language 
If the Phoenician Hiram (5 7 ). 

W ii. Almug trees] conjectured to be sandal 
(Stood. 2 Cht) 10 has ‘algum trees.’ 1 2 . Pillars] 
KM ‘a railing,’ or balustrade for the staircase : 
op. 2Ch9 u . Harps .. psalteries] The former 
probably had a square frame, with the sound- 
box at the base ; the latter may have been 
triangular in shape, with the sound-box form- 
ing one of the sides. 

15 . The kings of Arabia] RV 1 kings of the 
mingled people,’ i.e. the population of mixed 
descent which lived on the confines of the 
kingdom. The same word is used of the 
‘ mixed multitude ’ that came up with Israel 
out of Egypt (Exl2 3li ). 16 . Targets] large 
shields. Shekels] a shekel was 224 grains. 
The shields were probably overlaid with the 
gold, not made of it. 17 . Pound] Hcb. maneh. 
This contained 50 shekels. The house . . 
Lebanon] see on 7 2 . The shields here described 
were taken a way by Shislrak in the reign of 
Behoboam (14 20 ). 19 . The top of the throne] 

perhaps a canopy over the throne, of which 
the stays were the arms. 

22. A navy of Tharshish] better, 1 Tliar- 
shish ship,’ i.e. a stoutly-built vessel, such as 
was accustomed to voyage to Tartessus in 
Spain, or perhaps Tarsus in Cilicia, but which 
Solomon probably sent to Ophir (see 9 - M '- s 
10 u ), since Ezion-gelier was his port. 

27. Sycomore trees] not the English syca- 
more, but a kind of fig-tree. In the vale] 
RV ‘ in the lowland,’ i.e. the downs between 
the hills of Judah and the coast. 

28. Horses . . Egypt] The Jews depended 
upon Egypt for horses not only at this time, 
but also in the reign of Hczekiuh (Isa fit 1 
36 °), and at a still later date (Ezk 1 7 15 ). Linen 
yam] This should probably be rendered 
‘droves,’ and connected with the following 
clause — ‘ and in droves the king's merchants 
received them, each drove at a price.’ But 
for ‘in droves' the LXX has ‘from Tekoa,’ 
where there may have been a horse fair, whilst 
the Latin has ‘from Coa’ (i.e. Cilicia). 

29 . The Hittites] This people were pro- 
bably of Mongolian race, and drew their origin 
from Cappadocia. They came in contact with 
Israel chiefly on its northern border (Jg 1 -“). 

By their means] Hcb. ‘ in their hand,’ i.e. 
with them. Solomon’s merchants conducted 
the profitable traffic in horses between Egypt 
and the various states on the N. and NE. of 
Palestine. 

CHAPTER 11 

Solomon’s Errors and their Conse- 
quences. His Death 


11. 36 

marriages with numerous foreign princesses, 
and traces the evil effect of such in the tolera- 
tion of idolatry, which provoked the Lord’s 
anger. This was manifested in the growth of 
opposition abroad and disaffection at home, 
so that an otherwise brilliant reign had a 
cloudy ending. 

3 . Seven hundred wives] The Persian king 
Darius Codomannus is said to have had, be- 
sides his own wife, 329 concubines. 4 . Not per- 
fect] Solomon’s heart was divided between the 
Lord and other gods. Without abandoning the 
service of Jehovah, he tolerated, and even took 
part in, the religious rites practised by his 
wives. His luxury and sensuality led to more 
serious errors still. 5 . Ashtoreth] the Phoe- 
nician name of the goddess worshipped by the 
Babylonians under the title of Ishtar, the god- 
dess of love. Milcom] identical with the 
Molech of v. 7. 7 . Build an high place] i.e. 
construct an altar or sanctuary upon a height. 
Chemosh] The name of this god occurs on the 
inscription of Meslia, king of Moab, who was 
contemporary with Ahab. Before Jerusalem] 
i.e. E. of Jerusalem, the corresponding ex- 
pression ‘ behind ’ being used to denote the 
W. (Josh 8 h 2 Dtl 1 21 RV). The hill here 
designated is the Mt. of Olives : cp. Ezk 11 2 s . 

15 . David .. Edom] see 2 S 8 14 . Joab] cp. 
Ps 60 (title). According to 1 Ch 18 13 the actual 
victory over the Edomites was gained by 
Abishai. the brother of Joab. 18. Midian . . 
Paran] XE. and X. of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

19 . Pharaoh] either the Egyptian king 
whose daughter Solomon had married, or his 
predecessor. 23 . Zobah] a small Syrian state 
lying eastward of Mt. Hermon. 24 . Damas- 
cus] According to 2S8 li David had placed 
garrisons in Damascus, which Rezon and his 
followers must have expelled. 

26. Ephrathite] i.e. an Ephraimite (as in 
1S1 1 ), not a Bethlehemite (as in Ruthl 2 ). 

28 . Made him . . charge] RV ‘ gave him 
charge over all the labour’’; see 5 18 * 14 . As 
the system of forced labour introduced by 
Solomon had as its object the adornment of 
his capital, which was most closely connected 
with Judah and Benjamin, it would be the 
more resented by the other tribes : cp. 12 b is. 
Jeroboam’s position enabled him to detect and 
work upon the discontent, which would be 
strongest in Ephraim, inasmuch as in the times 
of Joshua and the Judges it had enjoyed the 
preeminence which had now passed to Judah. 

29 . The Shilonite] i.e. a native of Shiloh 
(14 2 ). 30 . Rent it., pieces] The prophets 
frequently illustrated the meaning of their 
utterances by the use of impressive symbolic 
actions: see 22 11 Isa20 3f - Jerl9 1 ’ 13 Ezkl2 

Zechllhio.14. 


32 . One tribe] in 12 SI > 23 Benjamin is reck- 
This 0 . furnishes an account of Solomon’s oned with Judah, but see on 12 20 . 36 . A 

oiq 
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light] cp. Ps 13-21' and contrast Job 18°. The 
figure is drawn from tho fire or lamp which is 
usually associated with a permanent habita- 
tion. 38. If thou wilt hearken] the same con- 
dition as in 9 4 . A sure house] i.e. a long and 
unbroken line of descendants. As the con- 
dition imposed was not fulfilled, the promise 
was not carried out, and Jeroboam’s house 
was extirpated in the second generation by 
Baasha. 

39. Not for ever] in spite of the humiliation 
suffered by the house of David through Jero- 
boam’s revolt, the Davidic dynasty in Judah 
outlasted the kingdom of the Ten Tribes ; and 
though it finally lost all temporal power, it 
attained higher preeminence than ever when 
Christ was born of Mary, a descendant of 
David. '40. Sought . . to kill] This implies that 
J eroboam had excited the king’s suspicions by 
some open act of disloyalty. Shishak] i.e. 
Sheshonk, the first king of tho 22nd dynasty, 
of Libyan descent. 

41. The book, etc.] probably a history based 
on the official documents kept by the ‘ re- 
corder.’ 

The instructiveness of Solomon's history is 
twofold. (1) Outward zeal for the honour of 
the Lord, such as Solomon showed by build- 
ing the Temple, is no proof of inward devo- 
tion. (2) Material blessings bestowed by God 
(like the wealth and honour conferred on 
Solomon) bring with them increased tempta- 
tions, needing divine grace for their conquest. 

CHAPTER 12 

Trie Revolt of the Ten Tribes. Reho- 
boam and Jeroboam 

The revolt of the Ten Tribes against the rule 
of Rehoboam had its origin partly in the dis- 
content which the burdens laid on the people 
by Solomon had created and which Jeroboam 
(who knew of it, see ll 28 ) had perhaps stimu- 
lated, and partly in the jealousy subsisting 
between the northern tribes and Judah, which 
had manifested itself previously in the separate 
kingdoms of Ish-bosheth and David, and the 
insurrections that disturbed David’s reign over 
the whole people (2S20 1 ); whilst the bond 
of union constituted by a common religious 
faith must have been weakened by Solomon’s 
idolatry. 

1. Shechem] The principal town of Ephraim 
(the modern Nablfis) : it had manifestly been 
restored after its destruction as related in 
Jg9 45 . The choice of this city as the place of 
assembly was due partly to the importance of 
Ephraim as a tribe, and partly to its nearness 
to a sanctuary (that on Mt. Ebal, J0SI18 30 ). 
It was a gathering place for the tribes in 
Joshua's days (Josh 24 1 ). For all Israel., 
king] The tribal spirit of independence was 
still sufficiently strong to make it necessary 


IS. 28 

for the Judaean Rehoboam to receive separately 
the homage of tho other tribes. 2. Dwelt in 
Egypt] LXX has 1 returned from Egypt.’ 

3. Called him] This implies that Jeroboam 
was known to sympathise with the grievances 
under which the people laboured. 4. Made 
our yoke grievousj i.e. by the forced labour 
imposed upon them (5 18 ). 7- If thou wilt be 

a servant] i.e. by making timely concession!, 
to his people. 10. My little finger'] a figura- 
tive expression, explained by what follows. 

11. Scorpions] a rod or lash used in scourg- 
ing. 15. The cause . . LORD] i.e. the turn of 
events was the means appointed by God’s 
providence to bring about the punishment 
merited by Solomon’s sin (ll 11-U). 

16. What portion] for this signal of re will 
cp. 2S20 1 . Now see .. house] a declaration 
of independence and a warning against fm ther 
interference. 17. Children of Israel . . Judah] 
probably, in the main, members of the tribe ui 
Simeon : cp. 1 K 1 9 3 with J osh 1 5 '- s . 1 8. Ado- 

ram] cp. 2 S 20 He is called Adoniram in 
4®. Tribute] RV ‘levy.’ Stoned him] Stone-, 
were the usual weapons in outbreaks of popu- 
lar fury: cp. Ex 17 4 IS 30®. 19. Unto this 

day] This passage must originally hate been 
written not only before the destruction of 
Jerusalem but of Samaria: cp. 8 s . 

20. The tribe of Judah only] This accord- 
with the words of Ahijah in ll 32 ; and if ll.c 
remaining tribes that fell to Jeroboam arc 
reckoned as ten (11 31 ) and not eleven, the ex- 
planation is to be found in the omission of Le\ 1 
(as the priestly tribe) and in regarding Ephraim 
and Manasseh as constituting the single tribe 
of Joseph: cp. ll 28 . Butin vv. 21.23. Ben- 
jamin is joined with Judah as belonging to 
Rehoboam ; and this, in large measure, u as 
really the case, the frontier between the tuo 
kingdoms lying within that tribe. Simeon, 
too, by its position must have been practically 
absorbed by Judah. 

22. Shemaiah] mentioned again in 2Ch 
12 5 >o 15 . 23. The remnant of the people] i.e. 
those belonging by lineage to the other tribe- : 
cp. v. 17. 

25. Built] i.e. fortified: cp. 9 1 ". PenuelJ 
in Gilead, E. of Jordan : cp. Jg8 s . 

26. Now shall. . David] Jeroboam feared 
that if liis people still went to Jerusalem thiee 
times a year to keep the feasts, they would lie 
tempted to return to their allegiance to Reho- 
boam. He had not sufficient faith in God’s 
power to bring about His promises (1 1 38 ), and 
so adopted measures to safeguard his newly - 
won tlirone which branded bis name forcin' 
with infamy (op. 14 1 ®), and brought calamity 
both on his house and his people. 

28. Two calves of gold] The calves were 
not intended as substitutes for the Lord 
(J ehovah) but as symbols of Him, as appears 
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Ipom the king’s words to the people. It has 
Kjlen thought by some that such symbols wero 
Iprived from Egypt where the living bull Apis 
flyas worshipped, and where Jeroboam had 
ifived in exile. But the calves which he set up 
Hjyrere probably imitations of the calf made in 
the wilderness by Aaron ; and it is scarcely 
likely that the Israelites, when escaping from 
Egypt, would, to represent their own God. 
borrow an emblem from their task-mastcra. It 
is more probable that a calf or young bull was 
chosen as a religious symbol because to an 
agricultural people the bull was a natural em- 
blem of force and vigour. But though Jero- 
boam, in setting up the calves, did not break 
the first commandment of the Decalogue, lie 
yet violated the second, and from motives of 
state policy (vv.26,27) corrupted the religious 
worship of his people, not only by making it 
sensuous instead of spiritual, but by employing 
symbols which represented merely Jehovah’s 
power (whether displayed in creation or de- 
struction) and altogether failed to suggest His 
highest attributes— those of righteousness, 
holiness, and love. That these coarse symbols 
long continued to be worshipped appears from 
Hos 8 5 . 0 10 5 . Thy gods] The plural is used 
because there was more than one image, but 
the same God was represented by both. 

29 . Beth-el . . Dan] on the S. border of 
Ephraim and in the N. of Naphtali respect- 
ively, and so at the two extremities of the 
kingdom to meet the convenience of the 
people. Both places had previously been 
the seats of religious worship : see, for Bethel, 
Gn 28 1-22 35 1 - 7 Jg20 26 1 S 10 s ; and for Dan, 
JglS 30 . Jeroboam hoped to revive their 
ancient popularity. 30 . Before the one] The 
text is incomplete : RM 1 before each of 
them.’ 

31 . An house of high places] LXX 1 made 
houses (i.e. sanctuaries) upon high places ’ : 
see on 3 2 . Of the lowest of the people] better, 

1 from all the people indiscriminately.' In 
Dt the priesthood is restricted to the Levites 
(see on 3 4 ), and the narrator .judges Jeroboam’s 
conduct from the standpoint of the Deutero- 


CHAPTER 13 
The Disobedient Prophet 


2 . Josiah] for the fulfilment sec 2 K 23 1 5 * 2 ®. 
Some 300 years separated the prediction from 
the event, and the mention by name of the 
king destined Co accomplish it is unlike the 
methods of Hebrew prophecy in general. It 
is possible that the records upon which the 
present account is based were less precise, and 
that Josiah’s name was introduced by the 
compiler of the book of Kings, who lived 
after Josiah’s time and was familiar with 
what he had done. Offer] better, 1 slaughter.’ 
They would not be offered in sacrifice. 3 . A 
sign] The fulfilment of the prediction in v. 3 
would be a warranty for the fulfilment of the 
prediction in v. 2 : cp. 1S2 34 Isa38 7 > 8 . 

8 . I will not . . thee] The prophet, who 
had come from Judah, was not to hold any 
friendly intercourse with the offending nation, 
or receive hospitality within its borders. 

11 . There dwelt. . Beth-el] The fact that 
the old prophet remained at Bethel and 
acquiesced without protest in the king’s 
idolatry indicated that he was not loyal to 
the principles of spiritual religion. Being 
unfaithful himself he became the tempter of 
others (v. 18). 

22 . Shall not come . . fathers] This was 
esteemed a dishonour : cp. 2 Ch 21 2 °. 

24 . A lion] for lions in Palestine cp. Jgl-1 5 
1 S 17 34 2S23 20 1 K20 3fi 2K17 23 . Theirchief 
haunt would be the jungle in the Jordan valley. 

28 . The lion had not eaten] So strange an 
occurrence was calculated to attract attention 
to the prophet’s fate. 31 . Lay my bones, 
etc.] To prevent them from sharing the dis- 
honour which the man of God had said would 
befall the graves at Bethel : see 2K23 17 > 18 . 

The moral conveyed by the fate of the 
prophet from Judah is that those who, like 
the old prophet of Bethel, are false to their 
own manifest duties (see on v. 11 ), are to be 
distrusted when they offer advice in matters 
of right and wrong. 

33 . Consecrated] see on Ex 28 11 29 24 . 


nomic law. 

32 . The feast] i.c. the Feast of Tabernacles 
or Ingathering, on the 15th day of the 7th 
month. The new feast instituted by Jeroboam 
was placed a month later, probably on account 
of the later date of the vintage in N. Palestine. 

He placed in Beth-el] Bethel appears to have 
been, at least in later times, the royal sanc- 
tuary (Am7 13 ). 33 . Of his own heart] For 
political and self -regarding reasons he dis- 
turbed the hallowed associations which had 
gathered round the month previously set apart, 
for the Festival of Ingathering. He offered 
upon the altar] The king himself officiated as 
priest. The v. is closely connected with 13 1 . 


CHAPTER 14 

Tur. Sins of Jeroboam ami Rehoboam 

AND TIIEIR PUNISIIMENT 

2 . Shiloh] The modern Seilfin, N. of Bethel 
and E. of the road leading from Bethel to 
Shechem (Jg21 1!) ). 3 . Take with thee] The 
gift proffered by the queen was a small one 
to suit her disguise : contrast 2K5 5 . Cruse] 
a flask or bottle (and so in 17 12 ). 9 . Above 

all that were before thee] Solomon’s idolatry 
was perhaps worse than Jeroboam’s in being 
the worship of false gods, but it was at any 
rate not deliberately propagated among the 
people at large. 
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10 . Shut up and left] A comprehensive 
phrase to describe all classes, but its precise 
signification is uncertain. It has been taken 
to mean (n) restrained by, and free from, 
ceremonial impurity (which prevented persons 
suffering from it from entering the Temple, 
cp. Jer3G“) ; ( b ) imprisoned and free (cp. 
JerSfi 1 ) ; (c) married and single ; (</) under, 
and over. age. Will . . remnant] For the ful- 
filment of the prediction see 15-°. 13 . He 

only . . grave] Abijah, for his goodness, was 
taken away from the evil to come (cp. Isa 57 *), 
though it is possible that the reward of his 
piety is meant to be not a timely death, 
but an honourable burial. 14 . But what? 
even now] i.e. is not the predicted event 
happening even now ? 

15 . The river] i.e. the Euphrates. Groves] 
RV • Aslierim ’ (pi. of Asherab), and so in v. 23 
and elsewhere. These were poles used as 
religious emblems (cp. Isa 17 s ). and were pro- 
bably intended to imitate trees, which, from 
being endowed with life and growth, were in 
early ages thought to ho the abodes of divine 
powers, and so were regarded as appropriate 
seats of worship : cp. v. 23. Though perhaps 
most commonly associated with Ashtoreth, the 
goddess of fertility and productiveness, they 
were not the exclusive symbols of any particular 
deity ; and the Israelites were inclined to 
adopt them even in connexion with the worship 
of their own God, as may be gathered from the 
prohibition against planting ‘ an Asherah of any 
kind of tree beside the altar of the Lord ’ 
(Dtl 6 21 RV), and the fact that though Jehu 
restored in Israel the worship of the Lord. 
yet in the reign of his son Jehoahaz 1 there re- 
mained the Asherah in Samaria’ (2K13°RV). 

17 . Tirzah] afterwards the capital, until 
Samaria was built by Omri (see lo 33 1 G s > 15 > 23 ). 
It was ITW. of Shechem, overlooking the 
Jordan valley. 19 . The rest of the acts of 
Jeroboam] see 2Chl3 3 - 20 , which describes a 
severe defeat which he sustained at the hands 
of Abijah of Judah. The book of the 
chronicles] probably annals based on the state 
documents kept by the official recorder. A 
similar reference occurs in connexion with 
most of the following reigns. 21 . Forty and 
one years old] It is implied in 12 s 2Chl3 3 
that Rehoboam was young when he came to the 
throne ; and one MS of the LXX here substi- 
tutes 1 sixteen years old.’ His mother’s name] 
the name of the mother of each succeeding 
king (see 15 10 22 12 2 K 8 23 , etc.) is expressly 
mentioned because of the position which the 
queen dowager occupied : sec on 2 1!) . 

23 . Images] RY‘ pillars’: for their signi- 
ficance see on 7 15 . 24 . Sodomites] Persons 

who dedicated themselves to the impure rites 
which were observed in honour of certain 
deities in the neighbourhood of their temples. 


25 . Shishak] see on 1 1 l0 . A list of towns 
taken by Shishak has been pr 'served in an 
inscription by the conqueror himself at ICarnak 
in Egypt. Among them were Keilah, Socoli, 
Aijalon, Both-horon, Gibeon and Makkodah in 
Judah, and Taanach, Shuucm, and Mahanaitn 
in N. Israel. The mention of Israelite as well 
as Judfean towns seems to imply that Shishak 
attacked both of the Hebrew son ereigns, unless 
Ihe towns in Israel were in revolt against Jero- 
boam, and the Egyptians were helping him In 
reduce them. 

31 . Abijam] called Abijah in LXX and in 
2 Cli 1 2 ui . The latter is probably the cornel 
form of the name. 

CHAPTER 15 

The Reigns of Abijam and Asa, Naums 
and Baasha 

2 . Abishalom] i.e. Absalom. In 2Chl.'l- 
his mother is called Micaiah, the daughter of 
Uriel, and if this is correct, Absalom was pro- 
bably her grandfather, and her mother the 
Tamar mentioned in. 2 & 1 4 . 4 . A lamp] Mia 

on ll 36 . The divine promise made to Dan id 
prevented Abijam’s sins from being punished 
by the transfer of the throne to another line 

6 . There vvas war . . life] a repetition of 
14 30 . 2Chl3 2 has ‘between Abijah and 
Jeroboam.’ 

7 . The rest of the acts] In 2 Chi 3 3f - there 
is described a great battle betiveen Judah and 
Israel. Before the engagement Abijah (Abijam ) 
contrasted the worship of the calves and the 
expulsion of the Levitical priests by Jeroboam 
with the different practices followed by the 
kings of Judah. Jeroboam laid an ambush 
for the Judseans, but the latter called upon the 
Lord, who delivered them, and Israel was not 
only defeated but lost several cities. 

10 . Maachah] If the Maachah of v. 2 i- 
meant. mother must mean 1 grandmother.’ 

13 . From being queen] i.e. from being queen 
dowager : see on 2 19 . An idol in a grove ’ 
better, 1 an abominable image for Asherah.' 
The term Asherah here seems to mean not an 
emblem but a goddess : cp. 18 19 2K21 ". By 
the brook Kidron] better, ‘in the torrcni 
valley of the Kidron,’ i.e. the ravine E. of 
Jerusalem, between the city and the Mount 
of Olives (mod. Wftdy Sitti Maryam). 

14 . The high places were not removed] The 
same condition of things continued until the 
reign of Hezekiah : see 1K22 43 2K12 3 1H>. 

15 . Brought in .. of the LORD] to replace 
the losses sustained in the invasion of Sliislrik 
(14 2s ). 

17 . Ramah] the modern er Ram, on the S 
frontier of the kingdom, some 5 m. N. <>l 
Jerusalem, which it menaced. 18 . Sent them 
to Ben-hadad] Asa’s appeal to Syria illustrates 
hoNV far the Jewish kingdom had declined since 
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^Solomon's time. Probably throe kings of this 
vjS&ne are mentioned in OT. : see 20 1 2K 13 **. 
. -^. 19 . There is a league, etc.] Asa, as the de- 
,? 8 eendant of David, to whom the Syrians had 
' submitted (2 S 8 °), urged t hat Syria’s connexion 


This stood in the middle of a wide and fertile 
valley (cp. Isa 28 1 ), and was a place of great 
natural strength, as is evidenced by the pro- 
tracted sieges sustained by the city that was 
built upon it (2K (> 24 17 5 ). Called the name . . 


■with the royal house of Judah was of longer Samaria] JIeh. Nhiimrmii. 


standing than its connexion with the house of 
Baasha ; but he ignored the revolt of Damascus 
in the reign of Solomon. Break thy league] 
As Israel cut Syria off from the sea, Bcnhadad 
would be the more willing to accept Asa’s 
overtures. In 2 Ch 1 fi 7-10 Asa’s conduct is 
represented as being condemned by the seer 
Hanani. 20 . Ijon, Dan, etc.] localities in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Merom and the Sea of 
Galilee. Cinneroth is the (iennesaret of the 
NT. 21 . Left off .. Ramah] The invasion in 
the N. prevented further operations in the S. 

Dwelt in Tirzah] LXX has ’returned to 
Tirzah,’ which suits the context better. 

22 . Geba . . Mizpah] fortresses N. of Je- 
rusalem. 

23 . The rest of all the acts of Asa] see 
2Chl4°'. The chief incidents added by 
Chronicles arc the defeat of an invasion by the 
Ethiopian Zerah, the making of a national 
covenant with the Loitn. the king’s punish- 
ment of the seer Hanani for censuring his 
alliance with Syria, and his oppression of his 


27 . The rest . . Omri] Ornri seems to have 
engaged in war with the Syrians, but was 
so unsuccessful that he had to grant them 
the privilege of having ‘ streets ’ (i.e. trading 
quarters) in Samaria (2 0 34 ). Two additional 
facts respecting Omri’s reign are furnished 
by certain inscriptions, (a) On the Moabite 
Stone it is stated by Mesha, the king of Moab 
that Omri ‘afflicted’ that country. ( 6 ) 0., 
the Assyrian monuments Israel is regularly 
termed ’the land of Omri,’ a designation 
which suggests that it, was in his reign that 
the Assyrians came first into contact with 
Israel. It was probably in view' of Assyrian 
aggression that Omri cemented an alliance 
with the king of Zidon and Tyre (Ethbaal) 
by a marriage between his own son Ahab 
and the Zidonian princess Jezebel (v. 31). 
According to Menander, Ethbaal (Gk. Itlio- 
balos) was the great-grandfather of Dido, the 
founder of Carthage. 

31 . Served Baal] Baal was merely a title 
(meaning ‘ lord ’ or 1 owner ’) and was appliu- 


peoplo. 27 . Gibbethon] within the territory able to a number of deities (hence the plural 


assigned to Dan (Josh 19 4J ). The Philistines, 
who had beeii crushed by David, now that the 
Hebrew kingdoms were in conflict, once more 
began to move. 29 . The saying of the LORD] 
see 14 7 ' 11 . The personal ambition of Baasha 
was the agency through which the Lord 
punished the house of Jeroboam for the sins 
of its founder. The decay of spiritual religion 
in N. Israel was accompanied by the weakening 
of moral restraints, and none of the dynasties 
that successively occupied the throne lasted 
longer than four generations. 

CHAPTER 1C 

The Reioxs of Ei.ui, Zi miu, and Omr r 

I. Jehu the son of Hanani] Hanani is men- 
tioned in 2ChlG 7 - ln . Jehu’s denunciation of 
Baasha is similar to Ahijali’s denunciation of 
Jeroboam (14 7 ’ 11 ). 9 . As he was., drunk] 

Elah’s incapacity and dissoluteness doubtless 
tempted Zimri to aspire to the throne. 

13 . Vanities] i.e. idols, and so in v. 20. 

15 . Gibbethon] see lb 27 . The siege, begun 
in the reign of Nadab. had apparently not 
succeeded, and had been resumed. 18 . Palace] 
RV ‘castle.’ 19 . For his sins, etc.] The 
phrase is a stereotyped one, and so is applied 
to Zimri in spite of the fact that he only 
reigned seven days. 

23 . In the thirty and first year of Asa] pro- 
bably an error : v. 27 gives ‘ in the twenty- 
seventh year of Asa.’ 24 . The hill Samaria] 


Baalim) who were described as the Baals 
of particular localities (• Baal Peor,’ ‘ Baal 
Hennon ’). The introduction into Israel of 
the worship of the Zidonian Baal w r as more 
dangerous than that of other Baals in propor- 
tion as it w r as more powerfully supported ; 
whilst Ahab’s sin was worse than Jeroboam's, 
since the calves worshipped by the latter were 
at least symbols of the Lord. 

34 . Did . . build] i.e. fortified. Jericho, in 
the Jordan valley, a little N. of the Dead 
Sea, had been rebuilt since its destruction by 
Joshua, for it is mentioned in David’s time 
(2S10'’’). In Abiram] RV ‘with the loss 
of Abiram.’ The word of the LORD] see 
JoshG 215 . For the potency believed to attach 
to a curse see Nu 22 13 2K2 21 . Possibly the 
mention of Hiol’s conduct in fortifying Jericho 
in spite of the malediction of Joshua is 
intended to illustrate the prevalent lack of 
faith in Jehovah's power. 

CHAPTER 17 

Elijah and the Widow of Zarephath 

The prophet Elijah, who occupies so large 
a space in the succeeding history, is, like hrs 
successor Elisha, conspicuous among the pro- 
phetic figures of the OT. as a worker of 
miracles ; and to him belongs the further dis- 
tinction of having been removed from earth 
without dying. His prophecies differed from 
those of most later prophets in having hi 
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view only certain critical occasions of con- 
temporary history, and in having no reference 
to the remoto future or the Messianic age, 
though the moral and religious principles 
which they affirmed had, of course, a wide 
application. 

I. Of the inhabitants of Gilead] RM 1 ac- 
cording to LXX, of Tislibeh of Gilead.’ Said 
unto Ahab] Nothing is related about the 
reason for the drought which the prophet 
predicted ; but the cause was doubtless Ahab's 
idolatrj' (16 31-33 : cp. Lv26 19 Dtll 17 ). Jose- 
phus quotes a Tyrian historian who states 
that a drought occurred during the reign of 
Ethhaal (the king of Tyre and Zidon named 
in 16 31 ), which lasted a year. 3 . Hide thy- 
self] The prophets of the Lord were in 
danger from the anger of Jezebel : cp. 18 13 . 

Brook] strictly, a ravine or torrent-valley. 

Before Jordan] i.e. E. of Jordan, in the 
Gilead he was familiar with. 4 . The ravens] 
The original may possibly mean 1 traffickers ’ 
(or merchants) or ‘ Arabians ’ : if this is the real 
meaning of the word, the command resembles 
that given in v. 9. 

9 . Zarephath] The ‘Sarepta’ of Lk 4‘- 6 . 
The modern Sarafend. It lay between Tyre 
and Zidon. and, from its nearness to these locali- 
ties, might be a safe, because unsuspected, 
hiding-place. 12 . As the LORD , . liveth] 
Elijah was probably recognised by speech or 
dress as an Israelite. May eat it, and die] 
implying that the drought and consequent 
famine extended to Zarephath : see on v. 1. 

16 . The barrel, etc.] cp. the miracle of 
Elisha (2K4«-»). 

18 . To call . . to remembrance] The pres- 
ence with her of a prophet whom the divine 
care watched over might (she feared) attract 
God’s attention to herself and to some past sin 
which seemed to have been overlooked. 19 . A 
loft] better, ‘the upper chamber': cp. 2K4 10 . 

20 . Hast thou . . evil] A like despondency 
is observable in the prophet's language in 19 4 . 
Here he complains that evil dogs his steps 
wherever he turns and fastens even on those 
who befriend him. 21 . Stretched himself] As 
though to convey the warmth of life from his 
own frame to that of the dead child: cp. 
2K4 34 Ac 20i f J. 

CHAPTER 18 
jEnovan or Baai. ? 

1 . In the third year] in Lk4 3s Jas5 1T 
the duration of the famine is given as 3 
years and 0 months. 3 . The governor of h is 
house] The same office as that alluded to in 
4° 16 s . Feared the LORD greatly] His name 
(• Servant of Jehovah ’) was a true index of 
his character. 4 . Cut off the prophets] 
'Nothing is related of this beyond what is im- 
plied in 19 10 . 12 . The Spirit .. thee] cp. 
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2 K 2 la : the prophet’s movements being tli. 
rected toward different and higher purposes 
than those of ordinary men, his friends would 
have no eluo to guide them in tracing him. 

17 . Art thou he . . Israel ? ] ItV * Is it thou, 
thou troubler of Israel ? ' : alluding to Elijah’s 
prediction in 17 C 18 . Baalim] RY ‘the 
Baalim’ : i.e. the Baals : see on 1(5*1. 

19 . Carmel] The only promontory on the 
coast of Palestine, rising at the summit to nearl \ 
1.800 ft. above the sea. The prophets of the 
groves] better, ‘ the prophets of Asher, ih ' 
(the term here apparently denoting n dein). 
These prophets are not mentioned in the 
sequel. 

21 . Halt] not in the sense of suspending 
judgment, but of pursuing a vacillating and 
irregular course, serving at one time Baal 
and at another time the Lord (Jehovah). The 
word literally means ‘limping.’ And the 
people, etc.] They were reluctant to break 
with either form of worship. 22 . I, 1 r. a I 
only] The other prophets of the Lord, if net 
destroyed (see v. 4). were at any rate silenced. 

24 . Your gods] RV ‘your god' : and so in 
v. 25. The LORD] better. ‘ Jehovah.’ and 
so in v. 39. The God that. . fire] For the con- 
sumption of sacrifices by fire from heaven, 
cp. Lv9« lCh2120 2 Ch 7 1 . 

In the minds of the multitude the question 
to he decided doubtless was not whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the sole god, but which 
of them was the more powerful god, and. theie- 
fore, had the greater claim upon the nation's 
devotion. It was not until a later date that it 
was explicitly asserted by the prophets th.it 
Jehovah was the only Deity and that beside 
Him there was no other (Isa 14 li , 3 15 *< '•) 
Elijah, as his mocking language in v. 27 -im- 
gests, must have come near to holding the same 
belief, though the fact that he denounced 
Ahaziah for consulting a foreign, not an ima- 
ginary, god ( 2 K 1 6 ) seems to imply that lie 
had not quite attained to it. 

25 . Dress it first] The contrast between 
Jehovah’s power and Baal’s impotence would 
thus be more impressive. 26 . Leaped upon] 
11 Y • leaped about’: lit. ‘limpod about": i.e. 
they performed an irregular and uncouth 
dance round the altar. 27 . Talking] RV 
‘ musing ’ : i.e. lost in meditation. Pursuing] 
RY ‘ gone aside.’ 28 . Cut themselves] Ga-li- 
ing the body was frequently practised by the 
votaries of heathen deities, probably for the 
purpose of making a 1 blood covenant ’ between 
themselves and the god they worshipped. 

Lancets] should bo 1 lances.’ 29 . Prophe 
sied] i.e. gave utterance to fervid and ecstatic 
cries: cp. IS 10 s . The rrening sacrifice] the 
same as ‘ the evening meat (i.e. meal) offering’ 
of 2 K 1 fi ls 

30 . The altar . . down] Carmel had been a 
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‘high place ’ dedicated to the worship of Je- 
hovah, but the spread of Baal worship had 
led to its neglect, and the altar on it had been 
overthrown (19 10 ). 31 . Twelve stones] In 

spite of the partition of the Hebrew tribes 
into two kingdoms, a sense of their original 
unity was continually present with the prophets, 
and certain of them looked forward to their 
reunion: see Host 11 Jer3 18 Ezk37 15 ' 2i . 

Israel . . thy name] see Gn32 28 35 10 . 

32 . Measures] Heb. seahs , a seah being T "<r 
of an ephah, about 2i gallons. 33 . Fill . . with 
water] A well still exists a little below the 
summit of Carmel. 37 . Thou art the LORD 
God] better, ‘Thou Jehovah art God.’ 

39 . The LORD . . God] better, 1 J ehovah, 
He (not Baal) is the God.’ 

40 . The brook Kishon] a stream flowing 
into the Mediterranean at the foot of Carmel. 

Slew them there] in accord with the spirit 
of Dt 13 811 17 2 " 7 . The prophet probably was 
not himself their executioner, but made the 
people give practical evidence of the sincerity 
of their conversion. 

42 . Cast himself down] in fervent prayer : 
cp. Jas5 17 . 43 . Seven times] used vaguely of a 
considerable number : cp. Ps 12° 119 164 . 

44 . Like a man’s hand] i.c. in size. 

43 . There was a great rain] Solomon’s 
prayer (in 8 3li ) that if the people turned 
from their sin, the Lord would send rain upon 
the land was now granted. 46 . The hand of 
the LORD . . Elijah] i.e. the prophet acted 
under a divine impulse : cp. 2K3 10 . To the 
entrance of Jezreel] between 15 and 20 m. 
from Carmel. Ahab had a palace there (21 *). 

The contest on Mt. Carmel was of the 
greatest importance for the future of religion 
in Israel, for it determined whether Jehovah, 
whose character was moral and spiritual, was 
to command the exclusive allegiance of the 
people, or was to share their devotion with the 
god of Zidon, who, like other Baals, was a 
nature-god, and whose worship was associated 
with unspiritual ideas and immoral rites. But 
whilst it primarily relates to a particular crisis 
in the history of a single people, it is also 
typical of every conflict in which opposite 
principles of conduct meet, and in which the 
need of prompt decision must always be as 
urgent as in the days of Elijah. 

CHAPTER 19 

Elijah at Horeb 

2 . Then Jezebel sent, etc.] Her religious 
feelings as a votary of Baal and her dignity 
as the queen had both been outraged by the 
prophet, and she at once sought revenge. 

3 . And when he saw that, etc.] In men of 
impetuous disposition displays of fiery courage 
often alternate with moods of despondency. 
Elijah’s character resembled that of St. Peter, 
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who first struck a blow in defence of his 
Master and then denied Him (Jnl 8 10 > 1 vf.). 

Beer-sheba] within the territory of the tribe 
of Judah, but assigned to Simeon (Josh 15 28 
19 2 ). It was a sanctuary in the time of Amos, 
and may have been the same in the time of 
Elijah. 

4 . Into the wilderness] Since the king of 
Judah was an ally of Ahab, the prophet did 
not consider himself safe from Jezebel’s fury 
until he was beyond Judaean territory. A 
juniper tree] a kind of broom, with purplish 
white flowers, that grows to the height of 10 or 
12 ft. Requested . . might die] The nervous 
tension caused by the scene on Carmel waB 
now succeeded by reaction and exhaustion. 
Elijah felt that he had been no more successful 
in checking the nation’s apostasy than the 
prophets who had been before him. 

6 . Coals] perhaps stones heated by a fire of 
wood, kindled with twigs of broom : cp. Ps 
120 *. 

8 . Horeb] i.e. Sinai. The forty days and forty 
nights are not to be taken as a measure of the 
distance of Horeb from the prophet’B starting- 
point (vv. 3, 4), for this (about 180 m.) could 
be traversed in a much shorter time, but are 
meant to associate Elijah with Moses (see 
Ex 24 18 Dt 9 u > ls ). In solitary communion with 
God, such as Moses had enjoyed, the prophet 
would recover his fortitude. The mount of 
God] cp. EX3 1 . Horeb had probably been a 
sanctuary even before Moses’ time. 

10 . Thine altars . . thy prophets] cp. 18 30 > 13 . 

11 . The Lord passed by] All the expe- 
riences here described formed part of a single 
manifestation of the divine presence, but the 
earlier stages did not reveal God in the same 
degree as the last. Elsewhere in the OT. 
wind, fire, and earthquake are frequent accom- 
paniments of a Theophany : see Ex 19 18 Ps 
igr-13 973-5 2S5 2 * Job 38 1 Ezk 1 *. 

12 . A still small voice] cp. Job4 1G . The 
LXX renders, ‘ the sound of a gentle breeze.’ 
The hurricane, the earthquake, the lightning, 
wore all tokens and agencies of God, but none 
disclosed Him so convincingly as the peaceful 
calm that followed the tempest. It awakened, 
and blended with, the prophet’s conscience ; 
and he thus came to realise the true value of 
patience and forbearance in the furtherance 
of the divine purposes, as compared with the 
violence which he himself had displayed in his 
conflict with idolatry (18*°). 

13 . He wrapped his face in his mantle] in 

awe at the near presence of God. Moses 
similarly hid his face when God addressed him 
out of the bush (Ex3 6 ). 14 . I have been very 

jealous] The prophet, as yet unsubdued by the 
influences of the scene, returned the same in- 
dignant answer as before (v. 10 ). 

15 . The wilderness of Damascus] i.e. the 
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Syrian desert in which 1). is situated. Anoint] 
not used in a strict sense, since neither Hazael 
nor Elisha is described as having been anointed, 
whilst Jehu was anointed not by Elijah but 
by a young prophet commissioned by Elisha 
(2K9). The lesson which the direction given 
to Elijah in this v. conveyed was that he still 
had work to do even though he might not see 
the issue of it. He was not to relinquish it 
as he had desired (v. 4), just because he was 
himself unsuccessful, but was to transmit it to 
others, and so pave the way for success in the 
distant future. Hazael] see 2K8 sf . 

16. Jehu the son of Nimshi] He was really 
son of Jehoshaphat and grandson of Nimshi 
(2K9-). 17. The sword of Hazael] For the 

calamities brought on Israel by Hazael see 
2K10 32 . The sword of Jehu] For the de- 
struction of the house of Ahab by Jehu see 
2K9 and 10. Shall Elisha slay] doubtless 
through the agency of others. The prophets 
are frequently described as effecting what they 
enjoin or announce (HosG 5 Jerl 10 ). 

18. I have left] better, * 1 will leave.’ Elijah 
was mistaken in thinking that he was the only 
survivor of the Loan’s loyal servants. Jeho- 
vah's cause was not desperate because His 
prophet had fled from the field of conflict. 

Kissed him] For this as an act of devotion 
seeHosl3-. In Job31-' J i-" sun- worshippers 
are described as kissing their hand to the 
object of their adoration. 19. With twelve 
yoke] Elijah himself guided only one 1 yoke ’ 
(or pair), the remaining eleven being in charge 
of his servants. His mantle] A hairy mantle 
was the characteristic garb of the prophets 
(Zech.13 1 ). 20. What have I done to thee?] 
whatever sacrifice was involved in the prophetic 
call was to be made ungrudgingly. Elijah, like 
our Lord, would have no half-hearted service : 
cp. LkO 39 - 8 -. 21. The instruments of the 

oxen] The wooden yoke and the framework of 
the plough served as fuel : cp. 2 S24 32 . 

CHAPTER 20 

■War between Israel and Syria 

The Syrians besiege Samaria, but a sally 
being made from the city by the direction of 
a prophet, they are driven off, and the next 
year are beaten at Apliek. Ahab, having 
spared Benhadad the Syrian king, is rebuked 
by a prophet in the name of the Lord. 

1. Ben-hadad] probably the son of the Ben- 
hadad mentioned in 15 18 . In the Assyrian 
inscription he istermed Dad-idri. i.e. Hadadezer. 
The history hero reverts to the Syrian attacks 
upon Israel made originally at the instigation 
of .Tudah (15*). Thirty and two kings] 
probably vassal princes : cp. v. 24. 14. The 

young men . . provinces] the servants (or 
esquires) of the Israelite chiefs who had been 
driven by the Syrian invasion from the pro- 


vinces into the capital. 16. At noon] a time 
when the beleaguering host would be resting 
during the heat of the day. 20. With the 
horsemen] RV 1 with horsemen ’ : i.e. with 
some mounted attendants. 21. Smote] the 
LXX has ‘ took.’ To aid his pursuit Ahab 
took the horscB abandoned by tho Syrians. 

22. See what thou doest] i.e. consider what 
thou shouldest do, take the necessary pre- 
cautions. At the return of the year] in the 
spring, when military operations would again 
be possible : cp. 2S11 1 . 

23. Their gods . . the hills] RV ‘ Their god 
is a god of the hills.’ A national god win 
believed to exert his power chiefly within his 
own land, and the Syrians regarded Jchm all's 
power as confined to the hill-country in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria ; whereas in the 
plain (or plateau) E. of the Jordan, of which 
they doubtless considered themselves masteis. 
they expected their own deity to pre\ail. 

24. Take the kings away] The disaster 
recorded in v. 20 seems to have been in pin t 
attributed to the misconduct of the vassal 
kings, and their places (or posts) were now 
taken by Syrian officers, in whose loyalty and 
obedience more confidence could bo plated. 

26. Aphek] probably a city E. of the Sea of 
Galilee. 27. Were all present] RV ' weic 
victualled.’ 30. A wall (RV * the wall ’) fell] 
either as a result of the Israelites’ assault, or 
in consequence of an earthquake. Probabh 
it was crowded with defenders. 

33. Did diligently observe . . from him] R.M 
1 took it ’ (i.e. the expression 1 he is 1m 
brother’) ‘as an omen, and hasted to catch n 
from him ’ : i.e. they fastened on the kindly 
expression and repeated it to attract attention 
to it and make withdrawal difficult. To come 
up . . chariot] This was a mark of honour : cp 
2K10 15 . 34. The cities .. I will restore] 

This promiso was apparently not faithfully 
fulfilled : see 22 3 . Make streets . . Damascus] 
i.e. have certain parts of Damascus assigned 
for the use of Israelite traders (like the 
‘ English quarters ’ in Shanghai and otln 1 
Chinese towns). 

35. A certain man] identified by Josephus 
with Micaiah (22 8 ). The sons of the prophets ] 
bodies of youths organised and trained by the 
prophets to serve as their ministers and envoys, 
and perhaps eventually to succeed them in 
their office. They were established at Bethel. 
Jericho, and Gilgal (2K2 3 - 5 4 3S ). and doubt- 
less at other centres. Smite me] The wounds 
would support his story that he had bci 11 
present in the battle (v. 30), and had recoiled 
injury either from the enemy or from the man 
whose prisoner he suffered to escape. 

38. With ashes, etc.] RV ‘ with his head- 
band over his eyes ’ : to conceal his identity : 
so in v. 41. 40. Thyself hast decided it] by 
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his own confession he had neglected his 
charge. 

42 . Because thou hast let go] It is possible 
that Ahab's clemency towards Benliadad was 
due to the threatening attitude of the 
Assyrians, against whom it may have seemed 
expedient for Israel and Syria to unite. In 
any case, the Assyrian inscriptions record that 
Ahab and Benhadad both sent forces to aid 
Hamath, when it was attacked by Shalmaneser 
II in 854, and with their allies were defeated 
by the Assyrian king at Karkar (a city near 
the Orontes). The alliance between the two 
countries thus failed in its object ; and that 
the Syrians proved false to their engagement 
to restore the captured Israelite cities is pro- 
bable from 22 3 . The prophet's censure of 
Ahab’s conduct thus appears to have been 
justified by events. 

CHAPTER 21 
Naboth's Vineyard 

1 . After these things] The LXX places this 
c. after c. 19, and so prevents the separation of 
chs. 20 and 22 , which are closely connected. 

Jezreel] in the plain ol' Esdraclon. 

3 . The inheritance of my fathers] cp. 
Lv25 23 Nudlibs. 


here used for the heathen inhabitants of 
Canaan generally : see on GnlO 10 Josh24 18 . 

27 . Went softly] i.e. went quietly, as one 
who was bumbled and penitent. 29 . I will 
not bring, etc.] The judgment incurred by 
Solomon had been postponed (1 1 12 ) for his 
father’s sake. In Ahab’s case the threatened 
penalty was mitigated in consideration of his 
repentance. 

CHAPTER 22 

Ahab and Micai.ui. Aiiab’s Death at 
Ramoth-gilead. Reign oe Jeiiosha- 
phat. king of Judah 

1 . Three years] probably calculated from 
the peace described in 20 M . 

2 . Jehoshaphat. . came down] The earlier 
hostility between Judah and Israel (see 15 16 ' 24 ) 
had by this time given place not only to peace 
but to friendship, which had been cemented 
(as appeal's from 2 K 8 18 ) by a marriage be- 
tween Jehoshaphat’s son Jehoram and Ahab’s 
daughter Athaliah. It is possible that the 
change in the relations of the two countries 
had been brought about by success on the 
part of the northern kingdom, and that Judah 
had become a vassal of its neighbour: at any 
rate, both on this occasion and on a later one 


8 . Unto the elders. . nobles] The adminis- (2K3 77 -), the king of Judah is found aiding 
tration of justice rested with the chief men the king of Israel in a war which only pro- 
of each locality: cp. Dtl9 72 21 2 . 9 . Pro- moted the interests of the latter. The cessa- 

claim a fast] perhaps intended as a public act tion of hostilities between the two kingdoms 
of humiliation for Naboth's alleged crime (cp. was in many ways a benefit to both ; but for 
1S7°), but in any ease calculated to draw the Judah the connexion with Israel was attended 
people together. Set Naboth on high] per- l>y serious drawbacks, for besides having to 
haps equivalent to placing him at the bar of furnish assistance in war, it became infected 
justice, but Josephus takes it to mean that he with the Baal worship introduced by Ahab. 
was given a position of honour as being of Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Ahab is explicitly 
illustrious family. 10 . Set two men] The condemned in 2 Chi 9 2 . 

testimony of two witnesses is required by the 3 . Ramoth in Gilead] situated a little N. of 
law in Dtl7°. Sons of Belial] BU ‘sons the Jabbok (the modern es Salt). The city 
of worthlessness’: op. Dt 13 13 1S2 12 . Bias- bad perhaps been amongst those which had 
pheme] RV ‘curse’ : cp. Ex 22 28 Lv24 lu . been taken from Omri by Benhadad 1, king 
Carry him out] Jezebel had no doubt that of Syria, and which his son, Benhadad II, had 
the evidence of the perjured witnesses would agreed to restore ( 20 34 ). 
be accepted. 5- Enquire . . of the LORD] Jchosliaphat’s 

15 . Take possession] Presumably the pro- piety led him to seek the divine guidance 
perty of one who was executed as a criminal before starting on the proposed expedition, 
passed to the crowu. To day] better, ‘first of all’: ep. I 61 

18 . Behold .. vineyard] The details of the Gn25 31 (RM). 

meeting between the king and the prophet 6 . The prophets] Those must have been 
are given somewhat differently in 2K9 2U . prophets of the Lord (vv. 5, 11), so that 

19 . In the place, etc.] Naboth must have though the worship of the Lord (Jehovah) 

been executed just outside Jezreel (v. 13), had ceased to be predominant in Israel, it 
but the fulfilment of the prediction respecting was far from being extinguished, and the 
Ahab took place at Samaria (2 2 38 ) ; on the prophets had probably recovered some of 
other hand the dead body of Ahab’s son their influence after the repentance of Ahab 
Jehoram was actually cast 1 into the portion recorded in 21 27 . But though the 400 were 
of the field of Naboth ’: Bee 2 K 9 25 . 23 . The doubtless prophets of the true God, they were 

dogs . . Jezebel] For the fulfilment of the pre- presumably in sympathy with the prevalent 
diction see 2K 9 36 > 87 . The wall] 2K9 10 has calf -worship, and escaped persecution by 
‘the portion ’(i.e. the district). 26. Amorites] tolerating Baal worship. 
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7. A prophet of the Lord besides] 1.0 is 
there not another piophet of the Loud besido 
these, one who dissociated himself fiorn the 
piophets alluded to in note 011 v b 8 He 
doth not . . good] cp 011 20 3 10 In the 

entrance of the gate] the usuil pi ice toi 
populu lsscmbliges (cp 2 b 19 s ) and the 
dispensing of justice ( 2 S 15 2 ) n. Made 
him., iron] F01 symbolic acts employed by 
piophets see on ll 31 Homs weie natm.il 
emblems foi w e ipons of oftence (Dt 2 1 17 ) 

15 Go, and prosper] Micaiah, as the king 
s iw , w is not spe iking senouslj , but 1 epeated 
in mockeiy the woids of the 400 prophets 
(\. (>), w Inch had doubtless been leported to 
lnm (\ 1 5 ) 

19 I saw the LORD] For similar prophetic 
\ lsioiis see Isa 6 Erkl The host of heaven] 
le angelic spn its (cp Ps 103 J0 > 21 ) constituting 
the court of heaven 111 attendance upon its 
king ax. There came forth a spirit] I11 
several passives in the OT infatuation is 
ascribed to the influence of an evil spuit fiom 
the Lord (see JgO- 3 IS lb 14 19 °) though the 
peisond nituie of such a spmt is not gener- 
ally so cleaily implied as here The lying 
spirit is reganled as one of Gods mmistcis, 
occasioning harm indeed, but in subordination 
to the dm lie puiposes cp Jobl 0 2 Th 2 u 
The doctune of an evil spmt antagonistic to 
God is not del eloped in the OT 

24 From me to thee] Zcdekiah claimed 
to be mspued by the Loud (v 11 ) and theie 
foie challenged Micuali to e\pl un how he, 
likewise piofessing to speak in the name of 
the Lord, could utter a prophecy of such 
dilleient tenor 25 To hide thyself] when the 
news an iv ed of Israel s defeat 26 The king’s 
son] He was obviously placed in a position of 
authoi lty The sons of Jehoshaphat similarly 
h id chaige of 1 fenced cities ’ (2 Cli21 8 ) 

27. Bread of affliction] le prison faie 
29 Jehoshaphat . went up] Jehoshaphat 
had consented to All ib s proposal befoie 
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seeking counsel of the Lord and in spite of 
Micaiah b warning iound himselt committed 
to the expedition 30. I will disguise myself] 
Ahab’s action implies tint Micuahs ivoids 
hid made some impi ession upon him, tlioudi 
not sufficient to nuke him desist fiom Ins 
puipose Put thou on thy robes] cp 2 S 1 w 

31. Thirty and two captains] cp 20 31 lh t 
command given to them is, of corn sc not to 
be understood litoially 32 Cried out] Sunn, 
thing m his cry, which was pci laps 1 pn\ u 
to the Lord (cp 2 Chl 8 31 ), levelled tint In 
was not the king of Israel 34 At a venture] 
Not without a definite aim, but m lgnm 111c c 
that his maik was the king ot Isiacl (UM in 
his simplicity ’) 

39 The ivory house, etc ] 1 or tilt use of 
iv 01 y m building see Am 3 1 INI') 3 lhou 0 li 
Ahab by his alliance with Zidon hid comiptul 
the leligion of the nation, he must line 
augmented its matenal piospenty 

41. And Jehoshaphat, etc ] This account ot 
Jehoshaphat’s reign follows on 1 >- 4 45 The 

rest of the acts, etc] see 2 Ch 17 - 21 ) which 
recoids (in addition to what is hue lclitul) 
the institution of a body of Lcvitcs to visit 
the various cities of Judah to teach the people 
the Law, the establishment ot couits ol justice 
both in Jerusalem and in the fenced cities 
and the piovidential delivciancc ot the king 
and his army from a gieat host ot Mo links 
Ammonites, and Edomites 

47 A deputy icas king] The ioy il liousi 
of Edom which had rtcoveictl powu in the 
time of Solomon, had been ov ci tin ow 11 tud 
a viceroy, appointed by the king of Judili 
now ruled the country The subjug ition ol 
the Edomites probably followed upon flic 
disaster sustained by them and then illics is 
described m 2 Ch 20 

48. Ships of Tharshish . . Ophir] The ships 
that Bailed to Ophir (in Arabia 01 E Vim 1 
see on 9 were similai to those which ti idid 
to Taitessus 01 Taisus(in thoMcditcn mem) 
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CHAPTER 1 

El IJAn CALLS DOWN FlRL U OM HrAVLN 

1. Moab . Ahab] Moab had been con- 
quered by David ( 2 S 8 -), and at the revolt of 
the Ten Tubes had passed under the authority 
of the northern kingdom The revolt heie 
alluded to took place, accoi ding to the inscrip 
tion of Mesha, before the death of Ahab, 
whereas the present passage implies that it 


happened later, m the leign of Ahazi 1I1 01 
Joiam cp 3 6 

2. A lattice] lit ‘a netwoik,’ — poilups 1 
bilustrade Baal-zebub] supposed to ini 111 
1 lord of flies,’ in the sense of being then con 
tiollei and averter, since flies aie one of flic 
greatest plagues of Eastern countnes ip the 
Gk Zeut Apomuioi But m kindled mines 
like Baal Peor, Baal-Heimon, etc , the second 
element is the name of a place, which suggests 
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r that -zebub is likowise a local name. Ekron] 
One of the five confederate Philistine cities, 
lying nearest to the frontiers of Israel. 3 . /s 
it not because, etc.] 11V ‘ Is it because there is 
no God in Israel ? ’ and so in vv. d, Hi. 8 . An 
hairy man] better, as in EM, 1 a man with a 
garment of hair,’ a characteristic dress of the 
prophets: cp. Zechl3 4 Mkl 6 . 9 . A captain 
of fifty] a recognised division of the Israelite 
army : cp. 1 S 8 12 . 

xo. Let fire come down] The king in 
despatching soldiers to arrest the prophet 
dishonoured the Lord, whose servant Elijah 
was ; and the unity that subsisted between a 
king and his subjects (as between a father and 
his children) was so strongly felt in ancient 
times that there was little sense of the in- 
justice involved in the death of so many 
innocent persons for the sin of another : see 
on 9 26 . A consciousness of individual rights 
only asserted itself gradually in Israel (see 
Jer31 29 > 30 Ezkl 8 2 **) ; and a spirit akin to 
that of Elijah was manifested even by the 
Apostles, but met with rebuke from their 
Lord (Lk 9 M). 

17 . In the second year of Jehoram] The 
calculation here arrived at seems to follow 
upon what is stated in 1K16 23 , where Omri 
begins to reign in Asa’s thirty-first year (Omri’s 
12 + Ahab’s 22 + Ahaziah’s 2 -f- Jehoram’s 1 = 
Asa’s last 10 + Jehoshaphat’s 25 + Jehoram’s 
2). A different reckoning is adopted in 3 1 . 

Had no son] Jehoram, who succeeded Aha- 
ziah, was his brother. 

CHAPTER 2 

Elijah’s Translation to Heaven 

The great service rendered to Israel by the 
prophet whose life is here closed was the 
stand which he made for the religion of 
Jehovah when its supremacy was threatened 
by the worship of the Zidonian Baal intro- 
duced by Jezebel. In view of such a crisis, 
the degradation of Jehovah’s worship by the 
association with it of the golden calves set up 
by Jeroboam could for a while be ignored, a 
superstitious form of the true faith being 
preferable to total apostasy ; though later, 
when the religion of Baal had been abolished 
by Jehu, the time came for a protest against 
the calf -worship, such as that which was made 
by Hosea (10 5 ) and Amos ( 8 11 ). The pre- 
eminence which Elijah, by his zeal and devotion 
in this struggle against Baal worship, won for 
himself among the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment is evidenced by the expectation subse- 
quently entertained that he would come again : 
see Mai 4 ®. «, and cp. Mt 11 u 17 11 Lk 1 w Jn 1 21 . 
It is said that a chair is still placed for him by 
the Jews at the circumcision of every child, 
and that at the Paschal feast the door is set 
open for him to enter. At our Lord’s Trans- 


figuration he is recorded to have been present, 
together with Moses, and to have talked with 
Him (Mtl7 3 Mk9‘). 

1 . When the LORD . . Elijah] The only 
parallel to this narrative in the OT. is the 
account of the translation of Enoch in Gn5 24 . 
The mention (in 2 Ch 2 1 12 ) of a letter from 
Elijah in the reign of Jehoram has led some to 
think that the event related in this c. is placed 
out of its proper order. Gilgal] probably 
identical with the modern Jiljilia, a place 
between Bethel and Shechem in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. 

2 . Tarry here] Elijah may have wished to 

spare Elisha the awe-inspiring vision of his 
departure. The sons of the prophets] see on 
IK 20 s5 . 3 . Knowest thou, etc.] Knowledge 

of Elijah’s impending departure seems to have 
prevailed both at Bethel and Jericho. 9 . A 
double portion] i.e. the share of the firstborn 
son (Dt21 1 '), twice as much as that of any of 
the other 1 sons ’ of the prophet. Elisha 
wished to be, in spiritual power, the chief 
among Elijah’s disciples and successors. 11 . A 
chariot of fire] cp. 2 K 6 1T . 

12 . The chariot of Israel] The words are 
probably a figure to describe the prophet, who 
in virtue of the supernatural powers that were 
at his service had been to Israel a greater pro- 
tection than its military forces : cp. the similar 
expression used of Elisha in 13 14 . Rent them] 
a usual token of grief: cp. 5 7 6 90 Gn37 M 2S 
13 1B Ezr9 3 . 13 . The mantle] The symbol of 

prophetic authority: see l 8 , and cp. 1 KI 9 19 . 

16. The Spirit of the LORD] some strong 
impulse of divine origin : cp. 1 K 1 8 12 . 17. Till 

he was ashamed] i.e. to persist in further 
refusal. 

19 . This city] Jericho (v. 18). The water] 
not of the Jordan but of an affluent of it, the 
modern Ain es Sultan. 20 . Salt] a preserva- 
tive and a symbol of wholesomeness and 
purity: cp. Mt5 13 . 22 . Unto this day] see 

on 1K8 8 . 

23 . Little children] EM ‘young lads.’ Beth- 
el, one of the scats of the calf-worship, was 
at a later date a royal chapel (Am7 13 ). and 
perhaps enjoyed the same distinction in Elijah’s 
day ; and the prophet, by his zeal for the Lord, 
may have there incurred popular resentment, 
of which the mockery here described was a 
symptom. Thou bald head] a bald forehead 
might give rise to the suspicion and reproach 
of leprosy (Lv 13 * 2 - 4 - 1 ). 

24 . Cursed them] see on 1K16 34 . Elisha 
seems to have shared the fiery disposition of 
his master Elijah (l 10 ), and the spirit he mani- 
fested on this occasion stands in impressive 
contrast with that enjoined and exemplified 
by our Lord (Mt 5 44 Lk23 34 ). She bears] 
for the presence of bears in Palestine cp. 1 8 
1 734 - 86 . 
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CHAPTER 3 

Jehoram and Ei,ianA, Victory over 
Moab 

1. The eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat] ac- 
cording to 1 lT , ‘ in the second year of Jelioram 
son of Jehoshaphat.’ 

2. The image of Baal] RV ‘ tho pillar of 
Baal.’ No mention is made of this in the 
account of Allah's reign ; hut it. is stated that 
Ahab erected an altar for Baal (1K16 32 ), 
beside which the pillar here alluded to was 
doubtless raised. For the significance of such 
pillars see on 1K7 13 . That Jehoram's re- 
ligious reformation was not very complete is 
plain from 1019-28 : C p. c . 13. 

4. Mesha] sec on Nu21 29 . This king, in 
his inscription on the Moabite Stone, refers to 
the affliction which his country suifered from 
Israel, and to the war which put an end to it, 
though he places the latter in the time of Ahab. 
Lambs . . rams] For a tribute, or present, of 
sheep from Moab cp. Isa 16 h 

7. Sent to Jehoshaphat] see on IK 22-. 
Jehoshaphat himself had been attacked by the 
Moabites (2 Oh 20 *). 8. Which way shall we 
go?] The usual route from Israel would be 
across the fords of the Jordan near Jericho, 
Moab being then invaded from the north. 

Through the wilderness of Edom] i.e. S. of 
the Dead Sea. Edom, though it had a king, 
was at this time under the control of Judah 
(1K22- 1 "), and additional forces could be ob- 
tained from thence in the course of the march. 

9. Fetched a compass] RV 4 made a circuit.’ 

ix. Poured water on the hands of] i.e. acted 
as his attendant. In the East water is still 
poured over the hands after eating, since the 
fingers generally serve as forks. 

14. I would not look toward thee] Jehoram 
was not only the son of the idolatrous Ahab, 
but is described in v. 2 as having done evil in 
the sight of the Lord. At a later date, how- 
ever, Elisha’s attitude towards him changed : 
cp. c. 6. 

13. Bring me a minstrel] For the connexion 
of music with prophecy cp. 1S10 5 . The 
hand of the LORD] cp. Ezk33 22 . 

16. Valley] The Heb. means a ravine or 
water-course which was then dry — possibly tho 
Wady el Ahsa. Ditches] RV • trenches ’ : to 
retain the promised water for drinking pur- 
poses. 17. Neither shall ye see rain] It is not 
implied that the water would bo produced by 
any other means than rain, hut the rain would 
fall at a distance : cp. v. 20. 20. When the 
meat offering was offered] i.e. the daily morn- 
ing sacrifice at Jerusalem : cp. 1 K18 2 ®. 

22. .-Is red as blood] Coloured by the red 
soil of Edom (Edom meaning ‘red’), or re- 
flecting the red tints of the morning sky. 

25 . Filled it] thereby rendering it useless 


for tillage or pasture. Kir-haraseth] pro. 
bably the Kir of Isalfi 1 and tho Kir-licres of 
Jcr48 31 > 8fi . 26 . The king of Edom] probably 
in the hope that I 10 , as a discontented vassal of 
J udah, would connive at his escape. 27 . For a 
burnt offering] presumably to Chemoali, the 
Moabite deity. Human sacrifices in ancient 
times prevailed amongst most Semitic nations ; 
but the offering of a son or daughter must 
generally have been confined to occasions when 
some great offence had to be atoned for 
(cp. Mic 6 7 ) or some great calamity averted. 
Such sacrifices at one time were not unknown 
in Israel (Gn 22 Jglisof.). but the higher re- 
ligious consciousness of tho Hebrews led them 
to realise much earlier than other races how 
alien they were to tho divine character. There 
was great indignation] UM ‘ there came great 
wrath upon Israel.’ Probably tho combined 
forces of the invaders met with some signal 
disaster which was attributed to divine anger 
against them, stimulated by the king’s sacri- 
fice. From him] i.e. from the king of Monk 
On the Moabite Stone Mesha relates hi- 
capture of various towns (Nelio, Jaliaz) and 
the fortifications of others (Baal-Meon. Kin- 
athaim, Bezcr, Dibon, Medelia, Bolh-dil- 
latliaim), which wore all N. of the Anion, and 
some of which are expressly enumerated in tin 
Bible among the cities of Reuben and Gad : so 
not only must the Israelites have retired from 
Moab, but the Moabites must have made them- 
selves masters of what had previously been 
Israelite territory. 

CHAPTER 4 

Various Miracles of Ei.isiia 

The miracles related of Elisha in this and 
the following chapters resemble manvof those 
previously recounted of Elijah. Thus both 
prophets multiplied the sustenance of a woman 
in need (2K4 1 * 7 1K17 S 'I®); both restored a 
dead child to life (2K4 S - 27 1 K 1 7 ir -2 i) . 
came into conflict with tlieir king on the 
occasion of a famine (2K021-33 1 K I ft) : and 
both brought a violent death upon certain in- 
dividuals who offended them ( 2 K 2 23 - 2 ' 2 K 1 ). 
But the habits of Elisha were seemingly more 
social, and his disposition less stern, than were 
those of his great predecessor : he was a fre- 
quenter of cities, was closely associated with 
the ‘sons of the prophets,’ and many of the 
miracles recorded of him arc connected with 
private individuals and incidents of common 
life. The contrast in this respect which Elisha 
offered to the ascetic Elijah resembles that 
which subsisted between our Lord and St. J ohn 
the Baptist : cp. Mtll is, w. 

The several stories here told of Elisha are 
somewhat disconnected, the indications of time 
that occur in them are vague (see 4 3 , n,is). and 
there are a few inconsistencies which are !■ ft 
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unexplained by the liistorian : contrast 6 23 
with 6 24 and 5 27 with 8 1 ' 6 . 

I. To be bondmen] For the sale of an in- 
solvent debtor and his family seo Lv 25 32 
and cp. Neh5 5 . 

8. A great woman] i.e. wealthy and influ- 
ential : cp. 1S25 2 2 Sl'J 32 . io. A., chamber 
. . on the wall] probably an upper chamber, 
above the ordinary roof. A stool] better, a 
* chair ’ or * seat ’ (the same word being used of 
a royal throne). Candlestick] better, ‘ lamp- 
stand’ : cp. Ex25 31 . 

13. He said unto him, etc.] in the East 
women were (and are) lightly esteemed, and 
direct communications were rarely held with 
them by persons who had a character for 
sanctity (cp. .In 4 2 ’) : see v. 27 and 5 10 . What 
is to be done for thee ?] Elisha, who, unlike 
Elijah, seems to have attended the royal court 
(5 3 ), offers to use his influence on her behalf. 

I dwell . . people] i.e. I live among friends, 
and therefore do not need special protection 
against oppression, id. According to the time 
of life] BV ‘when the time cometh round,’ 
i.e. in the spring of the following year. 

19. My head] Ho had perhaps sustained a 
sunstroke. 

23. Neither new moon, nor sabbath] The 
Shunammite’s husband did not connect his 
wife’s proposed visit to the prophet with the 
death of his child, but with some religious 
duty. The new moon (i.e. the first day of 
the month) and the sabbath were feasts at 
which the prophets might be asked to preside, 
as Samuel did at the feast held at the high 
place of Bamah (1 S 9 12 . 13 ). 

24. Slack not thy riding] BY ‘slacken me 
not the riding ’ : the servant probably ran on 
foot beside his mistress. 26. It is well] The 
purpose of the answer was obviously not to 
deceive but to dismiss the questioner. 

29. Gird up thy loins] The direction was 
necessary, for the garments were usually worn 
loose and flowing. Salute him not] To do so 
would waste time. 

Lay my staff] Elisha seems to have thought 
that as Elijah’s mantle had been powerful in 
his own hand (2 14 ), so his own staff would 
be equally potent in the hands of another. 
But the secret of miracles must be looked for 
in personalities, not in inanimate things. 

35. He returned, etc.] The prophet showed 
the importunity which should mark all effort 
to obtain a divine blessing. 

38. A dearth] Perhaps the famine related in 
8 1- ®. 39. A wild vine] not a real vine, but a 
vine-like plant, usually identified with the 
bitter cucumber or colocynth, bearing a fruit 
resembling an orange, which is very bitter in 
taste. 42. Baal-shalisha] Perhaps the same 
as the ‘land of Shalisha’ (1S9 4 ) in the hill- 
country of Ephraim. The firstfruits] Elisha 


probably dwelt at a sanctuary (perhaps Gilgal) 
where firstfruits wore required to bo pre- 
sented (Ex23 19 ). In the husk thereof] BY 
‘ in his sack.’ 43. What, should . . men ?] cp. 
the like doubt raised by the disciples of our 
Lord (Jnfi 9 ), and the similar, but even more 
impressive, sequel. 

CHAPTEE 5 

The Healing ok Naaman and the 
Punishment ok Gehazi 

1. The Lord . . Syria] Possibly the enemies 
from whom the Syrians had been saved were the 
Assyrians. Naanian, in delivering his country- 
men from them, had been an unconscious in- 
strument in the hands of Jehovah. A leper] 
see on Lvl3. Leprosy is of slow develop- 
ment, and as Naaman retained his military 
command, his malady cannot have reached a 
very advanced stage. It is not likely, in any 
case, that the Syrians observed the same strict 
rules regarding it as the Jews. 

2. By companies] i.e. by raiding bands. 

5. The king of Israel] probably Jehoram 

Ten talents] A talent was a weight of 96 lb 

Pieces of gold] probably shekels, and so ill 

6 a shekel being a weight of 224 grains. 

Changes of raiment] For such a present cp 
Gn45 2 -. The expression implies costly robes 

6. That thou mayest recover] i.e. by using 
his influence with the prophet. 

10. Sent a messenger] cp. 4 13 . Seven 
times] The figure probably stands for an 
indefinite number (cp. 1K18 43 ); but it is 
possible that it also had special religious asso- 
ciations (cp. G11 2 1 23 J osh 6 4 ). The prophet’s 
direction to Naaman to wash in the Jordan 
did not imply any miraculous quality in the 
water of the river, but was intended to test 
the sufferer’s faith. 

11. Strike] better, ‘wave,’ for he would 
probably avoid actual contact. 

12. Abana and Pharpar] These two rivers 
rise in Mt. Hermon and lose themselves in 
a marshy lake near Damascus. Though smaller, 
they are much clearer than the Jordan. 

13. My father] a tiile of honour : cp. 2 12 

6 21 . 15. He returned] The distance from the 

Jordan to Samaria was some 30 m. 

A blessing] BV ‘a present’: cp. G11 33 11 
Jgl 15 . Naaman did well to seek to show 
his gratitude to the Lord by a gift to His 
prophet, but Elisha’s refusal meant that for 
imparting a divine blessing which he was 
empowered from on high to bestow, he could 
receive no personal gain. 

17. Two mules’ burden of earth] It was 
believed that a national deity was intimately 
connected with the country lie protected, so 
that Naaman, being desirous of worshipping 
the Lord (Jehovah) in Syria, wished to trans- 
port thither some of the soil of Israel as being 
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associated with His presence and so most 
fitted for the construction of an altar to Him. 

18. Rimmon] identical with the Assyrian 
storm-god Ramman. 

19. Go in peace] Elisha, to avoid putting 
too severe a strain upon the incipient devo- 
tion of his foreign convert, did not demand 
consistency, though his predecessor Elijah, in 
the case of native Israelites, had protested 
against such divided allegiance (1K18 21 ). 

22. Mount Ephraim] 1IY 1 the hill country 
of Ephraim.’ Bethel and Gilgal, where there 
were bodies of ‘ sons of the prophets ’ (c. 2), 
were situated in this district. 23. Be content] 

i.e. consent : cp. 6 s . 24. The tower] RV 
‘ the hill ’ : probably an elevation near Samaria. 
Some take it to mean 1 the citadel.’ 

26. In it a time] The occasion had not been 
a suitable one for acquiring gain, but for 
rejoicing over the manifestation of the Lord’s 
power and graciousness, calculated as it was 
to awaken the wonder and gratitude of the 
foreigner, Naaman, which Gehazi's covetous- 
ness might now repress. 

CHAPTER 6 

Elish.v and the Sthoe or Samaria 

x. The place where we dwell] The mention 
of the Jordan (v. 2) suggests that these sons 
of the prophets dwelt near Jericho : cp. 2 s . 
Probably Elisha did not permanently abide 
with them, but visited them occasionally for 
supervision and instruction. 6. The iron did 
swim] The prophet’s powers were exerted to 
help one who was honest enough to be the 
more concerned for his loss because the axe 
was not his own. 

8. The king of Syria] perhaps the Ben- 
hadad of v. 24 and 1K2U 1 . 13. Dothan] 

commanding a pass which crossed the ridge of 
Carmel (the mountain of v. 17). 

17. Round about Elisha] cp. Ps34 7 91 4 . 
God’s servants often experience providential 
succour in times of danger, though they can- 
not confidently reckon upon protection from 
earthly peril. What alone is assured to them, 
if they continue loyal, is spiritual security. 

22. Wouldest thou smite, etc.] If the king 
would not smite captives whom he had taken 
by his own valour, much less could he expect 
to be allowed to smite those who had been 
delivered into his hands by another. The 
prophet by preserving their lives, secured that 
information respecting his wonderful powers 
was conveyed to the Syrian king. 

24. And it came to pass, etc.] This section 
obviously has no close connexion with the 
preceding, as the inconsistency between this 
v. and v. 23 shows, though Josephus explains 
that the king of Syria, out of fear of Elisha, 
abandoned his secret designs against the 
Israelites in favour of more open war. 
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25. An ass’s head] The ass being an un- 
clean animal, its flesh would not bo eaten 
except in times of great scarcity. Cab] a 
little less than 2 quarts, so that a fourth part 
would be about a pint. Dove’s dung] Though 
this is usually supposed to be a kind of pulse, 
yet pigeon's dung was eaten in a siege that 
took place in tho year 1316 A.D., prob.ihh 
because of the seeds it contained. 29. Boiled 
my son] The samo kind of incident occurred 
in connexion with the siege of Jerusalem In- 
Nebuchadnezzar, Lam 4 10 : cp. also In lit; J 1 
Dt28 5 -' S5 . 31. The head of Elisha] Possihh 

the prophet had held out promises of rchil 
which had not yet been realised. 32. This 
son of a murderer] i.e. this murderer : ep 
Isa 1 4 . Hold . . door] RV • hold the door fait 
against him.’ In not . . feet] The king. aft< r 
giving orders to execute Elisha, had changed 
his purpose, and was hastening after the 
messenger to countermand his directions. 

33. And he said] Those words arc spoken 
by the king, which should be substituted lor 
the messenger in the first part of the v. : cp. 
7 17 . Wait] i.e. hold out in the hope of (Soil’s 
intervention. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Reuef of Samariv 

1. A measure] Heb. a seah , equal to 6 cubs, 
and rather less than 3 gallons. In the gate 
of Samaria] The open space at the gate of mi 
Eastern city served as a market-place. 

2. Windows in heaven] These wore the 
outlets from which the rain came (Oil" 11 ), 
and the officer asked scornfully whet tier tin 
famine could be relieved even if rain fell 
immediately. 

3. The gate] Lepers would be required to 
keep outside the city : cp. Lvl3 45 > (,i . 5. The 
uttermost part] RV 1 the outermost part ' : i.e 
the outer limits of the camp on the side 
nearest to them. 

6. The Hittites] sec on IKK)-'. The 
Assyrians used their name to describe the 
whole of Palestine, which they called " the 
land Khatti.’ The Egyptians] Parts of Egv ]>t 
were governed by petty kings who were Missals 
of the Pharaohs. A combination of Hiture 
and Egyptian forces, coming from the X. and 
S. respectively, would have entrapped the 
Syrians between them. But mention is nude 
in the Assyrian inscriptions of a land called 
Musrc adjoining the Hittito country, and it is 
possible that Mizraim (the Heb. for Egypt) is 
a mistake for this. 

10. The porter] Perhaps used collectively 
(see v. 1 1) and hence the pitir. pronoun ‘ them.' 

13. They are as, etc.] i.e. they are 111 
danger of starvation like the rest of us, ami 
so have no more to fear, if they arc captured 
by tho enemy, than will befall them 1! the) 
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rtmain in the city : cp. v. 4. 15 . Unto 

Jordan] The Syrians in their retreat from 
Samaria would naturally make for the fords 
of the Jordan at Betlishan and Bethbarah. 


Joram, when surrounded by the Edomites, cut 
his way through them and escaped, but his 
army was defeated and dispersed. The verse 
accounts for the successful revolt of Edom. 


17 . The people trade, etc.] He was knocked 
down in the rush of famished citizens hasten- 
ing to the Syrian camp, and trampled to death, 
thus fulfilling Elisha’s prediction (v. 2). 

CHAPTER 8 

Elisha and the Shunammite. Elisha 
and Hazael. Reigns of Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah 

1 . Then spake Elisha] The occasion is not 
indicated, all the stories related of Elisha in 
this and the three preceding chs. being dis- 
connected. A famine] Perhaps the same as 
that referred to in 4 38 . 2 . The land of the 

Philistines] This was a corn-growing district, 
near the still more productive country of 
Egypt. 3 . To ciy unto the king] Her pro- 
perty, being vacant during her absence, had 
seemingly passed to the crown : cp. v. 6 . 

7 . To Damascus] It is possible that Elisha in 
thus visiting the Syrian capital was carrying 
out a commission of Elijah’s (IK 19 15 ). For 
Ben-hadad see 6 24 . 8 . Hazael] one of Ben- 

hadad’s servants. 10 . Say unto him] Elisha 
presumably meant that the disease from which 
Benhadad was suffering was not a fatal one, 
but that he would die by other means. Some 
suppose that Elisha spoke ironically (like 
Micaiah in 1K22 15 ). rr. Until he was 
ashamed] Hazael became discomposed under 
the prophet's gaze, being conscious of a guilty 
purpose. 12 . The evil, etc.] described in 
1082 133,22 Ami 3 -*. 

13 . But what, etc.] RV ‘but what is thy 
servant, which is but a dog,’ the expression ‘ a 
dog ' being a term of contempt (1 S 1 7 13 24 u ). 
Hazael meant that he could scarcely credit 
that so great a destiny was in store for one so 
humble as himself. 

16. Jehoshaphat being then king of Ju- 
dah] an accidental repetition cf the words 
‘ Jehoshaphat king of Judah,’ that follow. 

18. He did evil . . LORD] This does not im- 

ply that he abandoned altogether the worship 
of the Lord, since he made offerings to the 
Temple (1218). 19 . A light] sco 1K11 38 

15 4 . In consequence of the divine promises 
made to David, Jehoram’s sins were not 
punished by the overthrow of his dynasty but 
by other means. 

20. Edom revolted] in the reign of Jeho- 
shaphat Edom had been subject to Judah and 
ruled by a viceroy (1K22 47 ). Its success in 
throwing ofE the yoke of Judah is alluded to 
in Gn27 40 . 21. Zair] This place is only 
mentioned here, and the Vulgate reads Seir, 
another name for Edom. The people . . tents] 
The people referred to is the people of Judah. 


22 . Yet] RV ‘so’: see 2 Ch 2 1 10 . Unto this 
day] The writer whose materials the author 
of Kings is here drawing upon must ha\c 
lived before the destruction of the Judaean 
kingdom. Libnah] situated in the lowland. 
Its revolt was perhaps aided by the Philis- 
tines: cp. 2 Ch 21 is,i 7 . 23 . The rest . . Joram] 
see 2 Ch 21 , which relates both the public and 
personal losses sustained by the king. 

24 . Ahaziah] in 2 Ch 21 17 called Jehoahaz. 

26 . Two and twenty] in 2Ch22 2 ‘forty- 
two.’ Daughter of Omri] strictly she was 
‘ grand-daughter ’ of Omri. The terms ‘ son 1 
and ‘ daughter ’ were used not only of remote de- 
scendants but even of successors who were not 
blood-relations ; e.g. Jehu in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions is called 1 the son of Omri.’ 28 . He 
went with Joram] Ramoth Gilead at this time 
was in the hands of Israel, but threatened by 
Syria (9 14 ). 29 . Ramah] i.e. Ramoth Gilead. 

CHAPTER 9 

Jehu and his Bloodshed 

This c. relates the anointing of Jehu by 
order of Elisha ; and the death of Jehoram 
(of Israel), Ahaziah (of Judah), and Jezebel. 

x. Box] RV ‘ vial.’ For the use of oil in 
anointing sovereigns see 1S10 1 16 13 . Ra- 
moth-gilead] The Israelite army was on guard 
here (v. 14). 9 . Like the house of Jeroboam . . 
of Baasha] Both these families had beeu ex- 
tirpated: 1K15 2B 16 n . 10 . In . . Jezreel] the 

scene of Ahab’s murder of Naboth ( 1 K21). 

11 . This mad fellow J The wild demeanour 
and excited utterances of the prophets (see 
lS10 5f 1 9 20 f ) particularly exposed them to 
this reproach: cp. Jer29 2B . Ye know the 
man] Probably the sons of the prophets, like 
the prophets themselves, could be distinguished 
by their dress: see on l 8 . But Jehu’s words 
possibly imply that he suspected his colleagues 
of having prompted the prophet’s action. 

13 ' Put it under him] either for a cushion 
(as an extemporised throne) or for a carpet. 

On the top of the stairs] RM ‘ on the bare 
steps’; these would be outside the house. 

17 . Is it peace ?] i.e ‘is all well ?' (the same 
word as in v. 11 and in 5 21 ). 18 . Turn thee 

behind me] The command had the same object 
as that in v. 15, viz. to prevent warning being 
given. 

22 . Whoredoms] i.e. the practice of idol- 
atry: see Jg2 17 Hos2 2f . Witchcrafts] i.e. 
dealings with wizards and diviners (prohibited 
in Ex 22 18 : cp. also Dtl 8 U Lv20«). 

23 . Turned his hands] i.e. to wheel his 
chariot about. 25 . Rode together after Ahab] 
i.e. behind him in the same chariot, as his 
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attendants. Laid this burden upon him] ltM 
‘ uttered this oracle against him.' The term 
‘ burden ' is similarly used of a prophetic utter- 
ance in Isa l!! 1 15 1 17 1 Nah 1 1 Habl 1 , etc. 

26. The blood of his sons] The execution 
of Naboth's sons has not previously been 
mentioned ; hut at this period a man's guilt 
was held to attach to his children likewise 
(the sense of individual responsibility being 
only imperfectly developed), and his offence 
was generally expiated by their punishment as 
well as his own. 

27. The garden house] better, ‘Bethgan, - a 
place on the direct road from Jezreel to the 
S. Ibleam] about half-way between Sa- 
maria and .Tezreol. A different account of 
Ahaziah's death is given in 2 Oh 22®. Me- 
giddo] on the ridge of Carmel. 

29. Eleventh] in 8 ‘ twelfth.' 

30. Painted her face] RY ‘ painted her 
eyes ' (eyelids), i.e. with a preparation of anti- 
mony. to make them appear larger and more 
brilliant. 

31. JImI Zimri peace, etc.] 11 Y • is it peace, 
thou Zimri. thy master's murderer ’ : see IK 
lG Mt '. Perhaps Jezebel, by reminding Jehu 
of the fate of Zimri. wished to suggest to him 
the wisdom of making overtures to her. 

34. A king’s daughter] She was daughter 
of Ethbaal. king of Zidon (1 Kill 31 ). 

35- They found no more, etc.] The loss of 
burial added further ignominy to her death : 
see on 1 K2 31 . 36. In the portion of Jezreel] 

see IK 21 =3. 

CHAPTER 10 

Jehu's Extermination of Baal Worship 

1. Ahab . . sons] These were probably his 
grandchildren rather than his children. Unto 
the rulers of Jezreel] LXX has ■ unto the 
rulers of Samaria.' which the sense requires. 

2. A fenced city] i.e. Samaria. Ahab’s 
dynasty had obtained the throne by force of 
arms (1 K 1 G 21 > 22 ). and Jehu implied that its 
supporters must defend it by the same means. 

4. Two kings] Jehoram of Israel and 
Ahaziah of Judah. 5. Over the house . . over 
the city] These officials arc also alluded to in 
1K4'— 22 2,i 2K18 1S Isa22 15 . 6. Take ye 

the heads] By slaying the young princes the 
rulers and elders would be implicated in 
Jehu’s treason and would therefore in self- 
defence have to support him. 

9. Ye he righteous] Jehu appeals to the 
people to judge between him and any that 
might accuse him. The fact that the elders of 
the city had put Jehoram's sons to death argued 
that the overthrow of Ahab’s dynasty was not 
due solely to Jehu’s private ambition but to 
widespread disaffection against a guilty house. 
But Jehu unfairly concealed his own com- 
munications with the elders (vv. 1-3). 


10. 34 

10. The word of the LORD] see 1 K21 19,2s 
Though Ahab had repented of Iris murder of 
Naboth, and the chastisement he had incurred 
was for a time postponed, and though Jehoram 
seems to have attempted some religious 
reform (3 s ), yet the evil influence of Jezebel 
had spread widely (see 10 10f ), and evcnluidh 
brought judgment upon the impious family. 

13. The king . . the queen] i.e. Jorum mid 
Jezebel (the term ‘queen’ denoting (he queen- 
mother). 14. The pit] i.e. the tank or pool 
where the sheep were washed. 

15. Jehonadab] Jchonadah was a iOnitc 
(1 Ch 2 ■ 3 "‘), the tribe of Arabian nomads to 
which Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law, belonged 
(Jgl lf ’). If it be] spoken by Jehu (so the 
LXX). Give me thine hand] i.e. as a pledge • 
cp. EzrlOis Ezkl7 ls . ' 55 

18. And Jehu, etc.] Jehu proceeded to use 
the same crafty secrecy in the extirpation <d 
Baal worship as he had displayed in dost no iug 
Ahab and his house (!) 10 *• 10 lf ‘). 22. The 

vestry] Part of the Temple where the ■ changes 
of raiment.’ usually worn on festal occasions, 
were stored. 25. To the city of the house 
of Baal] This seems unintelligible, and the 
word ‘city’ is probably a corruption ol the 
word ‘oracle’ (see 1 KG 5 ), the Hebrew being 
somewhat similar. 26. The images] RY 
‘the pillars’ : and so in v. 27. Tlie\ wue 
probably mere columns, not Bgurcs of the 
human form. 27. Draught house] equivalent 
to a dunghill : cp. EzrG 11 Dan 2’. Unto this 
day] see on 1 K8 8 . 

30. Of the fourth genemlioit] see 15 The 
four generations were Jehoahaz, J oasli. .Ino- 
boam II. and Zecliariah. Jehu’s dynasn s,it 
longer than any other on the throne of Istael. 

31. Jehu took no heed . . heart] Jehu was a 

worshipper of the Loud (Jehovah), and. m 
his violent extirpation of the house of Ahab. 
was doubtless actuated by religious zeal as 
well as by motives of ambition, whilst hi' 
desire to suppress the worship of Baal which 
had been encouraged by Ahab and ,Ti -zchcl 
was reinforced by indignation at the tyranny 
manifested by the reigning house in the matter 
of Naboth : cp. But the combined 

revolution and reformation which he effected 
were accompanied by massacres which, at a 
later date, excited the abhorrunceof the prophet 
Hosoa (l 4 ); and though the religion of 
Jehovah was restored by him to its pro\ tons 
supremacy, it retained the idolatrous character 
which Jeroboam I had given it by represent- 
ing the Deity under the figure of a young hull. 

32. Coasts] i.e. borders. For ITazad’s 
barbarities in Gilead (v. 33) sec Am 1 3 > *. 

34. The rest of the acts of Jehu] A11 Assyrian 
inscription (now in the British Museum) 
records that Jehu paid tribute to Shalmaneser 
fl. That king in 842 n.rj. defeated Hazael the 
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king of Syria ; and the injuries that the latter 
jhflioted upon Israel (vv. 32, 33) would natur- 
ally lead Jehu to court tho friendship of his 
eonqueror. Among the gifts that formed part 
of Jehu’s tribute were ‘bars of silver, bars of 
gold, a golden ladle, golden goblets, golden 
pitchers, bars of lead, a staff for the hand of 
the king, shafts of spears’ (Schrader, Cot, i, 
199). 

CHAPTER 11 

The Usurpation of Athaliah and 
Preservation of Joash 

1. Athaliah] She was the daughter of Ahah 
and Jezebel (8 18 > 26 ), possessed her mother's 
high courage, and, like her, was a devoted 
worshipper of Baal. Her position as queen- 
mother she would naturally lose on tho acces- 
sion of Ahaziah’s son, the deceased monarch’s 
wife becoming queen-mother in her stead. 
She, therefore, took measures to place herself 
on the throne by removing all rivals, and then 
proceeded to make the worship of Baal pre- 
dominant in the land : see 2Ch24 7 . 

2 . In the bedchamber] This was presumably 
one of the side-chambers of the Temple de- 
scribed in 1K6 S ’ 10 . 

4. Jehoiada] He was the high priest and 
married to the princess Jehosheba (2 Ch 22 n ). 

Rulers] For their names see 2 Ch 23 L Cap- 
tains] RV 1 Carites ’ (and so in v. 19). These 
were probably foreign mercenaries from Caria 
in Asia Minor (they are mentioned by Herodo- 
tus as employed by the Egyptian king Psam- 
metichus), who formed the bodyguard of the 
Judaean sovereigns. 

5. A third part of you, etc.] The precise 
arrangements are obscure, but it is probable 
that on the sabbath one-third of the royal 
guards were on duty at the palace and two- 
thirds at the Temple ; of these the former 
body, separated into three divisions (vv. 5. 6), 
was posted at different parts of the building 
to prevent Athaliah’s personal supporters 
from leaving it (though she herself was allowed 
to do so), whilst the latter, and larger, body 
was assembled at tho Temple to secure the 
safety of Joash (v. 7). 

6. The gate of Sur] RY omits ‘ of.’ In 
2 Ch 23 5 it is called 1 the gate of the foundation.’ 
Position unknown. That it be not broken 
down] better, 1 and be a barrier.’ 8. Ranges] 
RY ‘ranks,’ and so in v. 15. ii. Along by 
the altar] i.e. the troops were posted in two 
columns converging towards the altar of burnt 
offering in the Temple court, so as to enclose 
a triangular space. 

12. The testimony] i.e. a copy of the Law : 
cp. Ex25 16 , and see Dtl7 18 . But the literal 
rendering is, 1 they put upon him the crown 
and the testimony,’ and the last word should 
perhaps be * the bracelets ’ which kings wore 
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as part of their insignia (2 S 1 10 ). (In the Heb. 
there is only a difference of a single letter.) 

14. By a pillar] perhaps better, ‘on the 
platform,’ from which the king used to address 
the people. 15. Without the ranges] RY 
‘ between the ranks,’ so that she was sur- 
rounded by Loops. 16. Laid hands on her] 
So the LXX. R Y has, ‘ made way for her ’ (so 
that she might be got out of the Temple before 
she was slain). 

18. The house of Baal] i.e. of the Zidonian 
Baal to whose worship Athaliah, as the 
daughter of Jezebel, adhered. According to 
Josephus this temple was built by Jehoram and 
Athaliah. 

20. All . . rejoiced] The brief usurpation of 
Athaliah was the only interruption to the 
orderly succession of kings of the house of 
David throughout the history of Judah, a fact 
which testifies to the strong attachment which 
the people felt towards it, and forms a striking 
fulfilment of the promise made to David 
(2 S 7 is, 16). 

CHAPTER 12 
Joash repairs the Temple 

2. All his days] According to 2Ch 24 lrf - 
Joash took to evil courses after the death of 
Jehoiada. 3. The high places, etc.] The wor- 
ship at the ‘high places’ was first abolished 
by Hezekiah, and then, afeer its renewal by 
Manasseh, by Josiah. 

4. The money . . is set at] RY 1 the money 
of the persons for whom each man is rated.’ 
The money devoted to the repair of the 
Temple was that received for (a) the supply 
of vessels dedicated to the Temple services ; 
( b ) the redemption of vows (Lv 27 2_s ) ; (c) 
free-will offerings. According to 2 Oh 24 °> 9 
the chief source of the money was the half- 
shekel appointed by Moses to be paid by every 
Israelite for the maintenance of the Tent of 
the Testimony (Ex 30 n ‘ 16 ). The account ] RM 
‘ the numbering.’ 

9. The altar] i.e. the altar of burnt offering, 
outside the Temple building: cp. 2Ch24 8 . 
The door would be the entrance into the 
Temple court. 11. Told] RY ‘ weighed out.’ 

13. There were not made] 2 Ch 24 14 has 
‘ were made,’ perhaps having in view the sur- 
plus remaining after the repairs of the Temple 
were completed. 16. The trespass money, 
etc.] RY 1 money for guilt offerings and money 
for Bin offerings.’ Some suppose that fines are 
meant, but tho money may have been applied 
to the purchase of victims for sacrifices : see 
Lv4.5. 

17. Gath] one of tho five Philistine cities ; 
to reach it Hazael must have marched through 
the kingdom of Israel, and his invasion is 
probably to be connected with tho attacks 
upon Jehu and Jehoahaz (10 s2 13 s . 4 ). For 
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the movoment upon Jerusalem see 2Ch24 2S > 2 *, 
where it is stated that Jehoash sustained a se- 
vere defeat before ho surrendered his treasure. 

19. The rest of the acts of Joash] see 
2 Ch 24 which relates that after J ehoiada’s 
death Joash departed from the Lord, and 
even killed Zechariah, tho son of Jehoiada, 
who had rebuked him for his idolatry. 

20. The house of Millo] If Millo was a fort 
in Jerusalem (see on 1 K 9 l; ’) ‘ the house ’ was 
perhaps a palace attached to it. 21. Jozachar] 
in 2Ch24-° (where ‘Jozachar’ is corrupted 
into ‘ Zabad ’) the conspiracy is described as 
intended to at enge tho death of Zechariah : 
see on v. 19. 

CHAPTER 13 

Reigns of Jehoahaz and Joash of Israel. 

The last Prediction of Elisha 

3. All their days] RV ‘continually,’ i.e. 
throughout the reign of Jehoahaz. 5- A 
saviour] either Jehoash (v. 25] or Jeroboam II 
(14»5-27) i s meant. In their tents] i.e. in their 
homes, the phrase being a survival from earlier 
times when the Israelites were a body of 
nomads roaming the desert. 6. The grove] 
RV 1 the Asherah ’ : see on 1 K 14 15 . If Jehu 
had altogether abolished the worship of Baal 
(10 2S ). this Asherah must have been connected 
with the worship of the Lord, like the pillars 
before the Temple of Solomon (1 K7 

13. Jeroboam] usually designated as Jero- 
boam II. 

14. Joash . . unto him] Both Elijah and 
Elisha, though strenuous antagonists to the 
religion of Baal, yet seem to have tolerated 
the worship of the Lord under the form of a 
calf, for both prophets had friendly relations 
with kings who retained that mode of worship. 
Corrupt in character as it was, it was neverthe- 
less directed towards the true God. This 
passage is the first mention of Elisha since he 
sent a prophet to anoint Jehu (c. 9). The 
chariot of Israel] The reference is to Elisha, 
who had been Israel’s greatest safeguard, a 
host in himself : cp. 3 1S, ‘ 6 9 . 

16. Elisha put, etc.] in order to indicate 
that the king’s destined success came from 
another source than his own strength. 17. The 
arrow, etc.] The shooting of the arrow east- 
ward was symbolic of a victory in that direc- 
tion. Syria lying NE. of Israel. Aphek] the 
Aphek of 1 K20 20 . 19. The man of God was 

wroth] because the king displayed too little 
confidence in the God whose minister the 
prophet was. 

20. The bands of the Moabites] If Elisha 
was buried either at Samaria or at his home 
of Abel-meholali, the Moabites must have 
crossed the Jordan. 21. Touched] The corpse 
would not be placed in a colfin but swathed in 
grave-clothes ; and the tomb was probably an 
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excavation in the side of a hill, not a hole in 
tho ground. 

24. Ben-hadad] Probably tho third of the 
name mentioned in tho Bible : see 1 K 16 M 20 1 . 

25. Three times] in accordance with Elisha’s 
prophecy (v. 19). The success of Israel over 
Syria was probably aided by the disasters 
which that country sustained from Assyria. 
'The contemporary Assyrian king was Ram- 
man-nirari, who in his inscriptions relates that 
he besieged Damascus and compelled its ruhr 
to tender allegiance and pay tribute. The 
Syrian king is called 1 Mari,’ but this may be a 
title, not a proper name. Ramman-nirari abo 
claims to have received tribute from ‘ the land 
of Omri,’ i.e. Northern Israel ; so that Jehoash 
may have purchased the aid of the Assyrian 
king against Syria by Bending presents to him. 

CHAPTER 14 

Reigns of Amaziah of Jhiaii and 
Jeroisoam of Israel 

1. In the second year of Joash . . king of 
Israel] Joash of Judah reigned 40 years, and 
as his thirty-seventh year corresponded to the 
first year of Joash of Israel (13 ,n ) tho acces- 
sion of his son Amaziah could not coincide 
with the Israelite king’s second year ; so that 
there is some slight error of calculation. 

3. Not like David] He was not perfectly 
faithful to the Lord, for late in his reign he 
worshipped the gods of Edom (2Ch 25 1 >). 

6. The children . . he slew not] sue Di 24 1 ". 
and cp. EzkIS 2 - 4 . The contrast between 
AmazialTs conduct and tho practice recorded 
in 2R21 6 2K9 26 shows that by this time a 
clearer conception had been acquiicd of the 
rights of individuals, which prevented the 
guilt of the parent from being held to extend 
to all his family. 

7. Edom] see further in 2 C’h 25 wn . The 
valley of salt] immediately S. of the Dead 
Sea. Selah] the later Petra, E. of the Aia- 
bah. Joktheel] said to mean ‘subdued by 
God.’ Unto this day] i.e. unto the time of 
the writer whose materials are here used In 
the historian. The date is probably early, for 
the Edomites practically recovered their in- 
dependence in Ahaz’ reign (16*). and would 
naturally restore their capital’s former name. 

8. Let us . . face] i.e. meet face to face 
in battle. If Judah at this time was a \ si'-sal 
of the northern kingdom (see on IK 22-). 
Amaziah’s motive in courting a quarrel with 
bis neighbour was probably a desire to free 
Judah from this position of subservience. His 
recent success over Edom doubtless encouraged 
him ; but he miscalculated tho rcspcctne 
resources of himself and his opponent. 

9. The thistle] The thistle represents Ama- 
ziah and tho cedar Jehoash, whilst flic lion 
symbolises the ruin that humbled the arrogance 
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of the former ; but the fable does not quite 
suit the circumstances, as Amaziah was seeking, 
not a friendly alliance, but a quarrel. For the 
use of fables cp. Jgl) 8 ' 1 '. 

II. Bethshemesh] In the Lowland (Shepli- 
elah) of Judah, 15 m. W. of Jerusalem. 

13 . From the gate . . gate] The wall that 
was dismantled was on the N. side of the city, 
which was thus left defenceless to attacks from 
that direction, in case it gave further provoca- 
tion. 19 . Lachish] on the Philistine border, 
but within the territory of Judah (Josh 15 3a ). 
It is usually identified with the modern Tell el 
Hesy. 

21 . Took Azariah] called in 15 13 (see note) 
and elsewhere Uzziah. The fact that though 
Amaziah was dethroned and put to death, his 
son was nevertheless made king in his room 
witnesses to the affection that continued to be 
felt for the dynasty of David. 

The Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser mentions 
among the kings from whom he received 
tribute a certain Azriyahu of Jaudi, who has 
been thought by some scholars to represent 
Azariah of Judah, but the identity of the two 
names is now questioned. 

22 . Elath] see on lK9 3l >, and for its 
eventual loss see 2K1G 6 . Its restoration to 
Judah implies the subjugation of Edom. 

23 . Jeroboam . . forty and one years] This 
is inconsistent with the figures given in 14 2 
and 15 s , for Jeroboam’s reign covered 15 years 
of Amaziah’s and 37 of Azariah’s, making 52 
in all. 

25 . Restored the coast] i.e. extended the 
territory of Israel to its original boundaries 
when at the height of its prosperity: see on 
v. 28. The entering of Hamath] i.e. the gorge 
between Lebanon and Hermon. The sea of 
the plain] RV 1 the sea of the Arabali ’ : i.e. 
the Dead Sea, the Arabah being the long de- 
pression extending from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Gulf of Akaba. Jeroboam’s conquests 
probably included Moab, and to his reign the 
invasion of that country described in Isa 15 1 to 
16 12 may be most plausibly assigned. His 
success was facilitated by the inactivity of 
Assyria at the time. Jonah] The same prophet 
who is the subject of the book of that name. 

Gath-hepher] in Zebulun, a little to the N. 
of Nazareth. 

J onah was not the only prophet who was 
active in Israel during this reign, for both 
Hosea and Amos were his contemporaries. 
Of these Hosea belonged by birth to the north- 
ern kingdom, but Amos was anative of Judah. 
From the writings of Amos it was plain that 
though the prosperity of the kingdom had 
greatly increased during the reign of Jeroboam, 
its moral condition was sadly in need of reform. 
Social oppression (Am2 6-S 5 11 ), commercial 
dishonesty ( 8 M), and judicial corruption (5 7 ) 


were rife in the land, and in consequence the 
prophet declared that the nation would be 
punished by captivity in a foreign land ( 5 27 
6 7 7 9 - 17 ). Amaziah the priest of Bethel de- 
nounced him to Jeroboam, and bade him flee 
back into Judah, counsel which the prophet 
requited by predicting that Amaziah would 
share the captivity of his countrymen and his 
family be destroyed by the sword. 

26 . Any shut up] sec on 1K14 10 . 

28 . Damascus and Hamath] Both these 
places had been included within the possessions 
of .Solomon (1 K 4 21 ), but the former was lost 
to him by the success of Rezon related in 
1 K 1 ] - 3 -°. The re -conquest of the places 
hero named could not have been long main- 
tained, for Amos speaks of Damascus, the nearer 
of the two, as an independent state (Am 1 8 ). 

CHAPTER 15 
Sundry brief Annals 

This c. relates the reigns of Azariah and 
Jotham of Judah, and of Zechariah, Shallum, 
Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah of Israel. 

1 . In the twenty and seventh year] Since 
Jeroboam came to the throne in the fifteenth 
year of Amaziah (14 23 ), and Amaziah only 
reigned 29 years (14 3 ), his son muBt have 
succeeded him in Jeroboam’s fifteenth year. 
Azariah in vv. 13, 30 is called Uzziah. 

5 . The LORD smote the king] For the reason 
see 2 Ch26 16 - 20 . A several house] RM ‘a lazar 
house,’ in which he was secluded in accordance 
with the principle laid down in Lvl3 4l! . Was 
over the house] He held the same office as that 
alluded to in IK 4 s . Judging the people] i.e. 
acting as regent for his father. 

6 . The rest of the acts of Azariah] For 
details see 2Ch2(> 1 - 15 . It was in the last year 
of Azariah (Uzziah) that the prophet Isaiah 
entered upon his ministry (IsaG). 

12. This was the word ol the LORD] In 
spite of the ability and success of Jeroboam II 
the corruption of the people (which Amos and 
Hosea attest) bore its natural fruit, and the 
nation became the prey of faction, resulting in 
the downfall of Jehu’s dynasty. 

13 . Uzziah] For the two names Uzziah and 

Azariah applied to the same individual see 
1 Ch 6 24 > 3 ® ; and the interchange of Azareel 
and Uzzicl in 1 Ch 25 1S . 4 14 . Tirzah] Bee 

on 1K14 17 . Though it had ceased to be the 
capital, it was doubtless still an important 
place. 16 . Tiphsah] not the Tiphsah of 1 K 
4 34 , which represents Thapsacus, a far distant 
town on the Euphrates, but some unknown 
place in Israel itBelf. Some suggest that it is 
a mistake for Tappuah (Josh 17 s ). 

19 . Pul] usually identified with the Tiglath- 
pileser named in v. 29, who was the successor, 
though not the son, of Asshur-nirari, his reign 
lasting from 745 to 728 b.c. The Assyrians 
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had come in contact with Israel previous to 
this (seo on 10 34 ) ; but it was only under 
Tiglath-pileser that they began seriously to 
endanger the independence of the northern 
kingdom, and the invasion here described is 
the first recorded of their many attacks upon 
the Hebrew states. Menahem gave Pul] cp. 
Hoso 13 . Tiglath-pileser liimscif in his in- 
scriptions records that he received tribute 
from 1 Menahem of Samaria.’ 

20 . Exacted the money] The sovereigns of 
Judah usually bribed their foreign allies, or 
bought off foreign invaders by drawing upon 
the treasures stored in the Temple (1 K 15 18 
2 K 12 18 10 s 18 ls ); though Jehoiakim followed 
the same course as Menahem, and taxed his 
subjects (23 33 ). 

25 . Pdcah] Menahem and his son Pekahiah 
had depended for support upon the protection 
of Assyria ; but Pekah belonged to a faction 
which was opposed to Assyrian influences. 

Palace] KV 'castle’ : cp. IK Id 18 . 

27 . Twenty years] The Assyrian inscriptions 
show that no more than four years separated the 
close of Pekah's reign from that of Menahem, 
so that the latter here must be oxer-estimated. 

29 . Tiglath-pileser] see on v. 19. The in- 
vasion here described was connected with the 
attack made by Pekah and his ally Rezin of 
Damascus, upon Ahaz of Judah (1 G 6 '■). Of the 
places taken by Tiglath-pileser Ijon and Abel- 
beth-Maachah were near the sources of the 
Jordan, If. of Lake Merorn ; Kedesh and 
Hazor lay to the W. of the same lake ; the 
site of Janoah is uncertain. Carried them 
captive] This deportation took place in 731 
n.c. It is recorded by Tiglath-pileser himself 
in his own inscriptions, though he says exag- 
geratedly that he deported ‘ the whole of the 
inhabitants.’ The purpose of such wholesale 
removals of the population of a conquered 
country was to destroy national sentiment and 
traditions, and so prevent all attempts to re- 
cover independence by killing the aspiration 
for it. 

30 . Hoshea . . conspiracy] Hoshea pursued 
a different policy to Pekah and sought Assyrian 
support by paying tribute (17 3 ). In the 
twentieth year] According to v. 33 Jothani 
reigned only 1G years, and Pekah’s reign was 
contemporary with part of that of Ahaz (17 1 j. 

35 . He built, etc.] Other allusions to his 
buildings occur in 2 Ch 27 3 . 

36 . The rest. . Jotham] see 2 Oh 27 2-8 . The 
prosperity which Judah enjoyed during Uz- 
ziah’s reign continued through that of his 
successor (if Isa 2 may be taken as descriptive 
of it] ; but the accumulation of wealth was 
accompanied by religious corruption : see 
Isa2°' s . 37 . Rezin .. Pekah] The war which 
broke out in thu reign of Ahaz was threatening 
during the reign of Jothain (sec on 1G 5 ). 


CHAPTER 16 
Ahaz and Assykia 

This c. describes the reign of Ahaz of Judah 
his appeal to Assyria when attacked by Pekah 
of Israel and Rezin of Syria, and the o\ orthrow 
of Damascus by the king of Assyria. 

3 . He walked, etc.] see 2 Ch 28 - where he h 
described as making images for Baalim. Made 
his son . . fire] Children were sometimes act ualh 
sacrificed and burnt (seo 17 31 3-'), and flu. 
same thing may be meant here, but some think 
that the rite here described was a kind of 
ceremonial purification by fire, the child being 
merely passed across, or over, the flame in the 
course of idolatrous worship. Ahaz is the 
first Judtean king who is said to have adopted 
this practice ; but he was followed in it by 
Mauasseh (2 1 6 ), and frequent protests against 
it occur in the writings of successive prophets 
(Jer7 31 19 5 Ezk20 2U , etc.). 

5 . Came up to Jerusalem] Pekah's policy 
was to oppose the Assyrians, and in conjunction 
with Rezin he sought to induce Ahaz to join a 
coalition against them. Failing to persuade 
him, they took up arms for the purpose ot 
dethroning him, and replacing him by ' the 
son of Tabeal’ (Isa7 6 ), who was either a 
creature of the two confederates, or Pekah 
himself (‘ Tabeal ’ being a cypher for Remaliah, 
the name of Pekah’s father). The successes 
of the invaders are described in 2 C 112 H 3 * 15 . hut 
though they inflicted much loss on Judah, they 
failed to take Jerusalem. 

6 . To Syria . . the Syrians] The context 
requires 1 to Edom . . the Edomites’ (the I.utir 
correction being found in the LXX). since 
Elath had belonged to Edom and had been 
taken from it by Azariah (Uzziah, 14-'-). Ac 
cording to 2Ch28 llf the Edomites took part in 
the war. 

7. Sent . . Tiglath-pileser] This step wa- 
opposed by the prophet Isaiah, who counselled 
Ahaz to put his trust in the Loud, and asserted 
that the combination against him was not 
really formidable and would soon be mer- 
thrown (i.e. by Assyria, whom they had pio- 
voked). As a sign to reassure the king the 
prophet predicted the birth of a child whom 
his mother would call Immanuel (• Clod with 
us ’) ; and declared that before he ceased to lie 
an infant, both Israel and Syria would lie 
deprived of their kings. Ahaz, however, dis- 
regarded Isaiah's counsel ; and the prophet 
accordingly predicted that the intervention 
of Assyria which he was inviting would be 
attended by calamities for Judah as well as 
for her enemies. See Isa 7. 

8 . Sent it for a present] Tiglath-pileser. in 
his inscriptions, records that he received tribute 
from ‘Jchoahaz of Judah,’ Jehoahaz being 
probably the full name of Ahaz. 
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9. Hearkened unto him] The .adhesion of 
Judah would facilitate Assyria’s operations 
against Egypt. Damascus] Damascus was 
taken and its people deported in 732 H.C., the 
event having been predicted by Amos (1 • r '). 

Kir] near the lower Euphrates, the original 
home of the Syrian people (Am 9 1). 

10. Went to Damascus] perhaps to do 
homage to the Assyrian king there. Saw an 
altar] probably of Assyrian pattern, since 
A hay, would be more likely to introduce into 
his own land the religion of the victors than 
of the vanquished. 11. Urijah] perhaps the 
Urijah of Isa8 2 . 13. Meat offering] BY 
1 meal offering ’ : and so in v. 15. 

14. The brasen altar] i.e. the altar con- 
structed by Solomon (1 K8 01 ). This had 
hitherto occupied a central position in the 
court in front of the Temple ; but now, in 
order to make room for the new altar (the 
‘great altar’ of v. 15), was placed between the 
latter and the N. side of the court. 

13. To enquire by] i.e. to obtain indications 
of the divine will, possibly by the inspection 
of the victims that were offered upon it. But 
some render, 1 shall be left for further con- 
sideration.’ If this is correct, Ahaz was too 
busy with his new altar to decide what was to 
become of the other that was consecrated to 
the service of the Lord. 17. The borders] 
BY ‘ the panels ’ : i.e. of the stands of the ten 
lavers made for Solomon : see 1 K 7 jr - 3a . 

The sea] i.e. the molten sea (1 K7 23 ’ 20 ). 
Ahaz probably removed these various works 
of art to conceal them from the cupidity of 
the Assyrians. 

18. The covert] BV ‘the covered way’ : 
not mentioned in the description of Solomon’s 
Temple. Turned he from] BV ‘ he turned 
unto.’ What is meant is obscure. For] BY 
‘ because of ’ : probably the alterations described 
were intended to make the Temple appear 
less attractive, lest the Assyrian king should 
wish to dismantle it and appropriate its 
decorations. 

19. The rest of the acts of Ahaz] see 2 Oh 
28 2 b35. In Isa 7 is an account of the inter- 
view between Ahaz and the prophet Isaiah 
alluded to in the note on v. 7. 

CHAPTEE 17 
The Fall op Samaria 

This c. relates the reign of Hoshea. He 
intrigued with Egypt and rebelled against 
Assyria ; and Samaria, in consequence, was 
taken and its people carried into captivity, 
their place being filled by a mixed population. 

r. Hoshea] Hoshea, unlike Pekah (16 5 ), 
belonged to the faction in Samaria which re- 
lied on Assyrian support, and Tiglath-pilesor, 
in his inscriptions, states that after he had 
slain Pekah, he ‘ appointed ’ Hoshea to rule 


over Israel, and received as tributo 10 talents 
of gold and 1,000 talents of silver. 

3. Shalmaneser] succeeded Tiglath-pileser, 
his reign lasting from 727 to 72.3 n.c. 

Gave him presents] i.e. rendered him tribute. 

4. So] This king, whose name should perhaps 
be written Seve, is generally identified with Sa- 
bako, the first king of the 25th dynasty, though 
some authorities regard him as a petty prince 
who was vassal of the Pharaoh. The inter- 
ference of Assyria with the Israelite kingdoms 
raised the fears of Egypt, which accordingly 
encouraged any disaffection which the Israelite 
sovereigns manifested towards their Assyrian 
over-lords. But the hopes whichHoshea enter- 
tained of Egyptian support proved as delusive 
to him as they did subsequently to Hezekiah 
and Zedekiah : cp. Isa30 8 31 l Jer37 7 . Shut 
him up, and bound him] Possibly Hoshea was 
cither captured, or surrendered before his 
capital was taken. 

6 . The king of Assyria] Not Shalmaneser 
(v. 3), who died before Samaria was captured, 
but his successor, Sargon (723-705). The fall 
of Samaria took place in 722 B.C. Carried 
Israel away] The numbers deported, as given 
in Sargon’s own inscription, amounted to 
27,280 ; so that a considerable population must 
have been left behind : cp. 2Ch31 9 . Of the 
localities where the captives were settled, 
Halah is not known. In Habor by the river 
of Gozan] should be ‘ on Habor ’ (the Chaboras, 
mod. Khabour), “ the river of Gozan ’ (part of 
Mesopotamia). The cities (LXX ‘mountains’) 
of the Medes] S. of the Caspian Sea. 

8. The kings of Israel] especially Jeroboam, 
uho introduced the calf -worship, and Aliab, 
who introduced Baal worship. 

9. The tower of the watchmen] i.e. the 
watch towers erected for solitary guardians of 
the vineyards and flocks in lonely localities, 
the phrase from the tower . . fenced city thus 
embracing thinly and thickly populated places. 

12. Ye shall not do this thing] cp. Dtl2 81 . 
Some of the pillars and Asherim (so read for 
‘ images and groves ’ in v. 10) were probably, 
like the calves, erected in honour of the Lord, 
and the LXX after ‘ things ’ adds ‘ unto the 
Lord.’ If so they had an evil tendency, 
because they were associated with the cor- 
ruptions of the old Canaanite worship. 

13. By all the prophets] Among the pro- 
phets who laboured in Israel were Ahijah. 
Jehu (son of Hanani), Elijah, Elisha, Micaiah, 
Jonah, Oded, Amos, and Hooea ; whilst those 
who ministered in Judah included (up to the 
time here indicated) Shcmaiah, Iddo, Azariah, 
Hanani, Jehu, Zechariah (son of Jehoiada), 
Micah. and Isaiah. Through such agents God 
exhorted and warned His people before send- 
ing upon them the punishments which their 
sins deserved. 
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15 . Vanity] often applied to idols (1K1G 13 ) 

16 . All the host of heaven] i.e. the stars. 
There is no previous reference in Kings to 
this form of idolatry in N. Israel, but an allu- 
sion to it occurs in Am 5 '- fi , where the name 
‘ Chiun ’ probably denotes the planet Saturn. 
Warnings against it are found in LH4 19 17 3 . 

19 . Walked . . Israel] as when Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab, introduced Baal worship : 
cp. 8 1S > 2 " lti 3 . 20 . All the seed] The writer 
here anticipates the future, and refers to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, an event which he 
still has to relate. 

24 . Brought men from, etc.] Of the names 
that follow, Babylon was on the Euphrates ; 
Cuthah was between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris; Ava, perhaps the Ivah of 18 34 , is 
identified by some with the Ahava of Ezr 8 15 ; 
Hamath was on the Orontes ; Sepharvaim (' the 
two Sippars ’) was in Babylonia. The con- 
quest of some of these places is alluded to in 
18 s4 . Sargon in one of his inscriptions men- 
tions the transportation of some of the in- 
habitants of Babylon to 1 the land Khatti,’ 
which, though strictly designating the country 
of the Hittites, may be intended to denote 
Palestine generally ; but according to another 
inscription the people settled in Samaria 
consisted of Arabian tribes. 

25 . Lions] These, which were common in 
the Jordan valley, would multiply in conse- 
quence of the depopulation of the country. 

26 . The manner] i.e. the ordinances of wor- 
ship. 27 . One of the priests] The priests alone 
were acquainted with the proper ritual. Let 
them] i.e. the priest and his attendants. 

30 . Succoth-benoth] perhaps Zir-banit, the 
wife of Merodach. Nergal] the Assyrian god 
of war. 31 . Adrammelech and Anammelech] 
probably the gods Adar and Ann, with the 
addition of the word ' melech ’ (• king ’). 

32 . Of the lowest of them] better, 1 of all 
classes ’ : cp. 1 K 12 31 . 

33 . They feared the LORD and served, etc.] 
cp. v. 41. The religion that prevailed was 
a combination of the worship of the Loitl> 
(Jehovah), as the God of the land of Israel 
(v. 27), with that of the various deities adored 
by the different nations from which the settlers 
were drawn. The worship of the Loud was 
maintained among them as late as the return 
of the Jews under Zerubbabel (see Ezr4 2 , one 
reading) ; and they approached the latter with 
a request to be allowed to share in the restor- 
ation of the Temple. Whom they carried 
away from thence] RV ‘from among whom 
they ’ (the settlers) 1 had been carried away.’ 

34 . They fear not the LORD] i.e. the wor- 
ship of the Loud implied in v. 33 was not 
such as God desired. 

41 . Unto this day] i.e. as late as the time 
of the writer of the passage, though whether 


the statement proceeds from the compiler of 
the book, or from one of his authorities, is not 
certain. 

The Israelite exiles, whose native land was 
thus occupied by strangers, lost their nation- 
ality in the country of tlieir captivity, and 
never again formed a distinct communiL. 
When, however, the people of Judah were de- 
ported some 150 years later into Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar, individual members of the 
northern tribes joined themselves to them in 
the course of the Exile, and accompanied them 
back to Palestine when Cyrus the Persian per- 
mitted them to return to their homes. In 
10h9 3 ‘children of Ephraim and Manasseh.’ 
as well as of Judah and Benjamin, are men- 
tioned as dwelling in Jerusalem after the Re- 
turn ; and Anna the prophetess was of the 
tribe of Asher (Lk2 3ti ) : cp. also Tob 1 1 Judith 
6 13 But in 2Esdr 13 3047 it is related that the 
Ten Tribes, after being carried into Assyria 
by Shalmaneser, decided to leave the heathen 
and go forth * into a further country where 
never mankind dwelt, that they might there 
keep their statutes which they never kept in 
their own land ’ ; and from thence their restor- 
ation is predicted. These Lost Tribes hare 
been fancifully identified with various nations, 
including our own. 

CHAPTER 18 
Hezekiah AND SeNNACHKHII) 

This c. describes the reign of ' Hezekiah of 
Judah, his religious reforms, and the iuvuMon 
of Judah by Sennacherib, king of Assy 11 , 1 . 
who sent one of his officers to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem. 

1 . Now it came to pass, etc.] The northern 
kingdom having been destroyed, the hist on is 
henceforward confined to the events connected 
with Judah only. 

2 . Twenty and five years old] Probably an 
error, for if Ahaz was only 3(5 at his death 
(10 s ) his son could scarcely be 25. 

4 . He removed the high places] cp. v. 22 
This was the first attempt to put an end to 
the provincial shrines which had co-existed 
with the Temple as seats of worship from the 
time of Solomon onward: see IK 14 22 1 5 14 
22 43 2K12 3 14 4 15 4 . Though dedicated to the 
service of the Lord, the rites conducted at 
them were peculiarly liable to corruption, and 
the interests of true religion were now seen to 
require their abolition. But the religious 
reform here described cannot have been very 
thorough, for the ‘ high places ’ built by Solo- 
mon for his foreign wives were not destroyed 
until the reign of Josiali (2K23 13 ) ; and Isaiah, 
in prophecies belonging to this reign, alludes 
to graven and molten images as being still 
objects of adoration (Isa 30 22 31 r ). The brasen 
serpent] see Nu21®. Nothing is recorded of 
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its history since the time of Moses. Nehushtan] 
It is not clear whether this was the name (‘ tlio 
Brasen ’) by which it was known when an ob- 
ject of worship, or a term of contempt (‘ a 
mere piece of brass ’) applied to it when marked 
for destruction. 

5 . None like him] Tliu same praise is given 
to Josiah (23 ,J5 ). 

7 . The LORD was with him] Though Heze- 
kiah, in consequence of pursuing a mistaken 
policy, experienced great calamities in the 
course of his reign, yet his fidelity to the Loud 
had its reward in a signal overthrow of the 
same Assyrian power that within Hezekiah’s 
lifetime had destroyed the much stronger 
kingdom of Israel. 

He rebelled] It may be inferred from Isa 
I 428-32 Hezekiah at the beginning of his 
reign received from the Philistines a proposal 
urging him to join a movement against Assyria, 
but that Isaiah, confident that the Lord would 
protect Zion, sought to dissuade him from ac- 
cepting it. Probably Isaiah’s counsel prevailed, 
and the king continued for a time to be a 
vassal of Assyria. But when in 705 Sargon 
was succeeded by Sennacherib, several of the 
vassal states again attempted to regain their 
independence ; and with a view to obtaining 
Hezekiah’s help, envoys were sent to Judah 
(about 703) by Merodach Baladan of Babylon 
(see 20 12 '-) and by the Ethiopians (Isa 18), the 
latter probably on behalf of the king of Egypt. 
At the Judaean court the hope of an Egyptian 
alliance exercised a strong attraction (see Isa 
30, 31), but it was opposed by Isaiah, who con- 
tinued to advocate confidence in the Lord, the 
promotion of social and religious reforms, and 
abstention from foreign entanglements. Even- 
tually those who supported the alliance with 
Egypt prevailed ; and in 701 Hezekiah, in co- 
operation with a section of the Philistines, 
rebelled against Assyria. 

8 . Smote the Philistines] probably such as 
remained loyal to Assyria. 

9 . Shalmaneser . . came up] vv. 9-12 repeat 

in brief the account of the capture of Samaria 
already given in 17 3 '. 11 . The cities of the 

Medes] Media was the mountainous district 
S. of the Caspian. 

13 . In the fourteenth year] The Assyrian 
invasion here described took place in 701, and 
therefore according to this v. Hezekiah’s acces- 
sion was in 714 ; but v. 10 states that Samaria, 
which fell in 722, was captured in Hezekiah’s 
‘ sixth’ year, which makes 727 the date of his 
accession. The section vv. 13, 17-37 recurs 
in Isa 36 1 ‘ 22 . 

Sennacherib] succeeded Sargon in 705. 
The beginning of his reign was much dis- 
turbed, and his first campaign was against the 
Babylonian prince, Merodach Baladan, whom 
he drove from his capital. This was followed 
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by an invasion of the Cassi, a people of Elam ; 
and then in 701 he undertook the expedition 
against Judah and the other Palestinian states, 
which is described in the text. 

Against all the fenced cities] Sennacherib 
in his inscriptions relates that he captured forty- 
six cities of Judah and deported more than 
200,000 of the inhabitants. Hezekiah himBelf 
was besieged in his capital and compelled to 
tender submission, as recorded in v. 14. 

14 . Lachish] The place at this time was being 
besieged by Sennacherib (2Ch32 9 ). Three 
hundred talents] According to the inscrip- 
tions the fine was 800 talents of silver and 
30 talents of gold, besides other treasures. 

17 . The king of Assyria sent] It is pro- 
bable that the surrender, described in v. 14, 
was expected by the Jews to secure their city 
from further molestation ; but Sennacherib 
was moving towards Egypt, and doubtless 
thought it dangerous to leave so strong a 
fortress in other hands than his own. The 
consequent demand for its capitulation, here 
recorded, exposed Sennacherib to the charge 
of breaking his covenant : see Isa 33®. 

Tartan . . Rabsaris . . Rab-shakeh] the titles 
of military officers, meaning respectively 
1 commander-in-chief,’ 1 chief of the princes,’ 
and ‘chief of the captains.’ The conduit of 
the upper pool] This pool has been identified 
by some with the modern Birket Mamilla, 
situated W. of the city ; but more probably it 
is the pool of Siloam, near the S. end of Mt. 
Zion, to which the conduit here mentioned 
carried water from the spring of Gihon in 
the Kidron valley (see on 1 K. 1 M ). 

18 . Shebna] Shebna, who, from his name, 
was probably a foreigner, had previously 
occupied the position now filled by Eliakim 
(Isa 22 15 ), and seems to have advocated 
reliance upon the support of Egypt, a policy 
which Isaiah had opposed. When Hezekiah 
was compelled to make submission to the 
Assyrian king, Shebna naturally fell into dis- 
grace and was degraded to an inferior office, 
Eliakim being promoted in his room. 

21 . This bruised reed] For a similar con- 
temptuous estimate of Egypt cp. Bzk29 6 . 

Pharaoh] This was probably Shabako, the 
successor of So (17 8 ). The inability of Egypt 
to help those who trusted it, as shown in the 
ease of Hoshea of Israel (see 17 4-6 ), was again 
displayed by the defeat of an Egyptian army 
at Eltekeh, which had come to relieve Ekron, 
one of the Philistine towns besieged by Senna- 
cherib. It was this success which left the 
Assyrian king free to invade Judah, as 
described in v. 13. 22 . Whose high places, 
etc.] Eabshakeh thought that such sacrilege 
was calculated to provoke the anger of the 
Lord, whereas Hezekiah’s action really con- 
duced to religious purity : see on v. A 
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23 . Give pledges] RM 1 make a wager.’ 

24 . Put thy trust . . horsemen] For reliance 

upon Egypt for a supply of horses see 
Isa 3 1 1 ' 3 . 25 . Am I now come up without 

the LORD ?] lie might have regarded his 
capture of the Judmon cities, described in 
v. 13, as an indication that the Lord had 
given them up into his hand because of 
Hezekiah’s action in removing the high places. 

26 . The Syrian language] i.e. Aramean, a 
language which served as the principal medium 
of intercourse between the various nationalities 
in the East. This would be intelligible to the 
state officials both of Assyria and Judah, but 
unfamiliar to the bulk of the citizens of 
Jerusalem ; and so Eliakim, who desired to 
keep both the threats and promises of the 
Assyrian officer from the multitude, wished 
the conference to be conducted in it. 

27 . That they may eat, etc.] The garrison 
had taken up their position on the ramparts, 
with all the extremities of starvation before 
them ; and Rabshakeh now appealed from 
the king and his advisers to the rank and file 
of his army (in violation of all honourable 
usage). 

31 . Come out] i.e. capitulate, before incur- 
ring the further calamities of a protracted 
siege. 

34 . Hamath, etc.] For most of the towns 
here named see on 17 2J . Arpad has been 
identified with some ruins XW. of Aleppo. 

35 . That the Lord should deliver, etc.] The 
Assyrian argued that the national god of a 
little state like Judah would not be able to 
defend His people more effectually than the 
deities of other nations, subdued by the 
Assyrians, had done. He had to learn that 
the God of the Jews was also the Lord of all 
the earth. 

CHAPTER 19 

The Deliverance of Jerusalem 

2 . Isaiah the prophet] This is the first 
mention of Isaiah in this book, but his own 
writings show that he had been an active 
teacher and statesman not only during the 
earlier years of Hezekiah himself, but also 
during the reign of Hezekiah’s predecessor 
Ahaz : see on 16" 18 T . The chapters in the 
prophet's writings which relate to the present 
occasion are 10 5 -12« 14 24-27 1712-14 o-j, 29-33, 
36, 37 (the Inst two of which substantially 
repeat IK 18, 19). 

3 . Blasphemy] RY 1 contumely ’ : such os 
the nation was experiencing at the hands of 
the invader. The children . . bring forth] a 
figure for powerlessness in the time of peril. 

4 . Remnant] cp. v. 30, Isa 10 20 . A large 
number of the Judaean cities had been captured 
(see on 18 13 ), so that the population of the 
capital might well be thus described. 7 . Send 
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a blast upon him] RV 1 put a spirit in him’: 
i.e. an impulse of fear. A rumour] 111 tidings 
respecting his army, which was destined shortly 
to perish in its advance against Egypt. 

8 . Returned] to Sennacherib. Libnah . . 
Lachish] in southern Judah. 

9 . Tirhakah] an Ethiopian, who was at find 
the general and subsequently the successor 
of the Egyptian king Shabako (18 - 1 ). lie 
was contemporary not only with Sennacherib, 
but with his two successors, Esarhaddon and 
Asshurbanipal. 

12 . Gozan, etc.] These places were all 111 

the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. Gozan 
is mentioned in 17° ; Haran in (in 1 1 31 ; Eden 
in Ezk27 23 . 13 . Hamath] see on 17'-’>. It 

had revolted against Sargon in 720 n.c., but 
the insurrection was crushed and its king 
Jahubidi slain. 

13 . Thou . . even thou alone] Whereas Sen- 
nacherib had counted the God of Israel among 
a number of deities all equally unable to a ith- 
stand him (18 33 - 35 ), Hezekiali here assorts that 
the Lord (Jehovah) is the only God. and 
implies that whatever the Assyrian had 
accomplished had been done by His per- 
mission. 19 . That all . . may know] If a 
small kingdom like Judah successfully re- 
sisted Assyria, it could only he through the 
supremacy of its God. 

21 . The daughter of Zion] For the per- 
sonification of a city as a woman cp. Afie4 10 
Isa 23 10 * 12 47 lf . 23 . The lodgings, etc.] RV 
1 his farthest lodging place, the forest of his 
fruitful field.’ 

24 . I have digged . . waters] Sennacherib 
implies that the progress of his armies on 
foreign soil could not be hindered by the 
enemy stopping up the water-springs: lie at 
once digs fresh wells. Besieged places] UY 
1 Egypt.’ The numerous channels of the Xile 
were ordinarily a means of defence to Eg.'pt 
(cp. Nah 3 8 ), but Sennacherib implies that 
they were inadequate to stay his advance. 

25 . Hast thou., done it] This begins the 
Lord’s response to Sennacherib’s boasting-.. 
The Assyrian king had in reality only been 
an agent deputed to carry out the diunu 
purposes: cp. IsalO 12 '- 47° Zech l 13 . 

28 . My hook] cp. Ezk38 4 . The expression 
may be an allusion either to the method 
adopted for controlling wild animals (cp. 
Ezkl9 4 ), or to a practice employed by the 
Assyrians towards their captives: see 2 Ch 
33 11 RM. 

29 . A sign unto thee] i.e. unto Hezekiah. 
The occurrence of the earlier and harsher 
part of the prophet’s prediction would he 
a warranty for the fulfilment of the later 
and more cheerful portion of his message, 
viz. that the land should be free from in- 
vasion and cultivated in peace. This year . . 
o 
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the third year] The reckoning is inclusive, 
‘this year’ meaning the year of the invasion, 
and ‘ the third year ’ being the second year 

after it. 

30. The remnant] cp. v. 3. The popula- 
tion, so sadly thinned by the war, would again 
recover its strength and numbers. 31. Out 
of Jerusalem, etc.] The country folk that had 
been driven into the capital by the invasion 
would again return to their homes. 32. Cast 
a bank] a mound of earth with an inclined 
surface, raised against the wall of a besieged 
city to enable the besiegers to reach the top. 

34. Mine own sake] God’s intentions to- 
wards His people could not be foiled alto- 
gether through the sins of the latter ; so that 
though the divine justice had demanded the 
chastisement of the nation, the divine faith- 
fulness required that it should ho preserved 
from complete destruction. 

35. The angel of the LORD] cp. Ex 1 2 23 . 
In 2 824 15 . 16 the pestilence that punished 
David’s numbering of the people is attributed 
to an angel ; and it is probable that it was a 
similar calamity that destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. It seems more likely that the disaster 
occurred in the low-lying ground on the 
Egyptian frontiers than in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem ; and the Greek historian, 
Herodotus, who gives a fanciful account of 
an overthrow sustained by the Assyrians in a 
campaign against Egypt, places it near Pelu- 
sium. But wherever and however it happened, 
it was a signal confirmation of Isaiah’s faith 
in the Lord and a striking vindication of his 
prescience. 

3d. Nineveh] its ruins have been found 
opposite the modern Mosul. 

37. His sons smote him] Sennacherib’s 
death did not occur until some 20 years after 
the destruction of his army, as described in 
v. 35 ; but though he took part in several 
expeditions subsequent to his invasion of 
Judah, he never again molested the Hebrew 
state. Esarhaddon] reigned from 081 b.C. to 
668 . 

CHAPTER 20 

Hezekiah’s Sickness and Recovery 

1. In those days] The incidents related in 
this c. probably took place before Sennacherib's 
invasion, for (it) the deliverance from the 
Assyrians is still future (v. 6) ; (J) Hezekiah is 
in possession of great treasures (v. 13), which 
could scarcely have boon the case after the 
surrender described in 18 14 - 15 ; (c) Mcrodach 
Baladan, king of Babylon, was driven from 
his throne before Sennacherib attacked Judah. 
Chronologically, therefore, this c. should pre- 
cede 18 1'- Thou shalt die] Prophetic pre- 
dictions were generally conditional and not 
absolute ; a threatened judgment might be 
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averted by repentance and a promised blessing 
forfeited by misconduct : see Jer 1 8 7 ' 10 26 18 > 19 . 

3. How I have walked, etc.] In the absence 
of any complete belief in a future life, this 
world was held to be the only sphere within 
which God’s moral go\ ernance of mankind 
displayed itself, length of days being regarded 
as the reward of righteousness, and a short 
life being thought to imply great guilt. Hence 
Hezekiah, with the prospect of an untimely 
death before him, appealed to God to bear 
witness to his uprightness. A perfect heart] 
i.e. a heart not divided between devotion to 
the Lord and devotion to other gods : cp. 
1K8 111 and contrast 1K11 4 . 

4. The middle court) RV 1 the middle part 
of the city.’ 

7. A lump of figs] A plaster of figs is known 
from other sources to have been used as a 
remedy for boils, but since Hezekiah was ‘ sick 
unto death ’ (r. 1), his cure is doubtless regarded 
as miraculous. 

8. What ihall be the sign, etc.] vv. 8-11 
ought to precede the statement of the king’s 
recovery in v. 7. 

9. Shall the shadow, etc.] better, as in RM, 

‘ the shadow is gone forward ten steps, shall it 
go back ten steps ? ’ 

11. The dial of Ahaz] Probably a platform 
surrounded by steps and surmounted by a 
pillar - , the shadow of which fell upon a smaller 
or larger number of the steps according as the 
sun mounted or declined in the sky. It has 
been conjectured that a slight alteration of the 
length of the Bun’s shadow might be produced 
by a partial eclipse ; if so, the sign consisted 
in the event taking place in agreement with the 
prophet’s prediction. 

12. Berodach-baladan] Isa 39 1 has the more 
correct form ‘Merodach-baladan.’ This prince 
was a Chaldean who twice made himself master 
of Babylon and was twice expelled from it by 
the Assyrians. In 2Ch32 31 the motive of his 
embassy is said to have been a wish to enquire 
into the unusual occurrence described in v. 11 ; 
but it is probable that he likewise sought to 
obtain Hezekiah's aid against the Assyrians. 

13. The house of his armour] Probably the 
house of the forest of Lebanon ; cp. 1 K 10 17 
Isa 22 8 . 

14. Then came Isaiah] Isaiah opposed all 
political entanglements as involving reliance 
upon material resources instead of confidence 
in the Lord. Hezekiah had still to learn how 
powerless was his own strength or that of 
foreign allies to save him in the hour of his 
need. 

17. Into Babylon] The prophet probably 
regarded Babylon as a province of Assyria, 
not as an independent power ; and it was to 
Babylon that an Assyrian king carried Manasseh 
the son of Hezekiah (according to 2Ch33 l:l ). 
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19 . Good the word] Hezekiah showed the 
same submissiveness as Eli had manifested on 
a similar occasion (1 S3 18 ). 

20 . The rest of the acts] Among other acts 
related in 2 Cli 29-31 are the purification of the 
Temple (desecrated by Ahaz), the celebration 
of a solemn passover, and the arrangement of 
the priestly courses. A pool, and a conduit] 
The 1 pool ’ is probably the pool of Siloam, 
which was fed by a conduit from the spring of 
Gihon : cp. 2Cli32 30 . The ‘conduit’ was 
perhaps at first a surface aqueduct, which 
Hezekiah replaced by a tunnel to secure the 
supply of water from being interrupted. Such 
a tunnel has been found, and an inscription 
describing its construction. 

CHAPTER 21 

Thf. Reigns op Maxasseii and Amon 

3 . The high places, etc.] Manasseh not only 
restored the country sanctuaries which had 
been destroyed by Hezekiah as seats of cor- 
ruption (see 18 4 - 22 ), and renewed the Baal 
worship practised by the house of Ahab (see 
ll 18 , and cp. 1 K 1 (d 31,32), but also introduced 
star worship, a form of religion previously un- 
known in Judah. The host of heaven] The 
worship of the stars, which was probably in- 
troduced from Assyria, was conducted on the 
flat roofs of the houses : see Jerl9 13 Zcplil 3 , 
and cp. 2311.12. 

5 . In the two courts] If the view expressed 
in the note on 1 K7 1S be correct, the two 
courts may be the inner (or upper) court im- 
mediately surrounding the Temple, and the 
court enclosing the Palace. 

6 . Pass through the fire] see on 1G 3 . For 
his son 2Ch33 <i has ‘his children.’ Observed 
times] RY ‘practised augury’ : by the observa- 
tion of the clouds, etc. Familiar spirits] RY 
1 them that had familiar spirits ’ : such persons 
were believed to be animated by, or to have 
intercourse with, the spirits of the dead : cp. 
1 S 28 7 . One of the devices employed by them 
was probably ventriloquism, the spirit appear- 
ing to speak from the ground (Isa 8 19 29 4 ). 

7 . A graven image of the grove] better, 1 a 
carved Asherah.’ This was placed in the Temple 
itself, whence it was removed by Josiah (23°). 

9 . Manasseh seduced them] The evil 
example of Manasseh and his court had a 
worse effect upon the people at large than that 
of any previous Judaean king, so that at a much 
later date the prophet Jeremiah declared that 
it was for what Manasseh did that the judg- 
ment announced by him was to come upon the 
nation (Jerlo 4 ). 

IX. The Aniorites] The inhabitants of 
Canaan had been destroyed for the very ini- 
quities which Manasseh was now surpassing : 
cp. Dt9 5 . 

13 . The line of Samaria] The judgment 


denounced against Judah would bo carried out 
with the same precision and exactness as the 
judgment that overtook the northern kingdom 
and the dynasty of Ahab. As a man wipeth 
a dish] i.e. Jerusalem would bo finished and 
done with. 14 . The remnant] see 19 3 . Je- 
rusalem had survived the calamities that had 
been inflicted on the rest of Judah by tlie 
Ass)Tians (18 ls ), but it would not be delivered 
from the enemies that awaited it in the future. 

17 . The rest of the acts] see 2Cli33 1 - M,J , 
where it is related that Manasseh was taken 
captive by the king of Assyria to Bain Ion, 
repented there of his sins, was restored to Ins 
kingdom, and instituted areligious reformation. 

19 . Jotbah] cp. DtlO 7 Nu33 33 . 

CHAPTER 22 

Josiah. The finding of a Book or 'j hi: 

Law 

1 . Boscath] in Judah : cp. Josh 1 , o 30 . 

4 . That he may sum, etc.] Josiah was 
contemplating a restoration of the Temple 
similar to that carried out previously by Joash 
( 12 4f -), and a collection of money had been 
made for the purpose: see 2 Ch 3 1 9 . 5 . The 

doers of the work . . to the doers of the work] 
The first were the overseers, the second were 
the labourers. 7 . There was no reckoning] 
cp. 1215. 

8 . The book of the law] As the bonk 
found in the Temple was brief enough to be 
read at a single assembly (23 2 ), whereas the 
reading of the Law by Ezra occupied sett nil 
days (Nch 8 1 8 ), it can scarcely have included 
the whole of the Pentateuch ; and the religi- 
ous reforms that Josiah carried out after its 
discovery and perusal (23 4 f -) point to its 
being Deuteronomy only. Deuteronomy con- 
tains a record of Moses’ farewell address to 
his countrymen, and reproduces much of the 
Mosaic legislation that is comprised in 
Ex 20-23, 34. But it does not profess to be 
written by Moses (indeed, in its present form 
it cannot proceed from him since it gives an 
account of his death, 34 s ), and there are cer- 
tain features in it which, when compared with 
other parts of the Pentateuch and with the 
history of the period between Moses and 
Joshua, have led many scholars to conclude 
that it was composed after the time of Moses 
out of materials of earlier date. Its conceal- 
ment in the Temple was probably due to the 
persecution of the worshippers of the Loud 
by Manasseh, for it condemns in particular 
those idolatries which Manasseh practised. 

13 . Because our fathers, etc.] Whether 
Deuteronomy was actually written by Moses 
or at a later date, the bulk of its teaching had 
long been familiar to the people, since it con- 
tained the substance of the book of the 
covenant (Ex24 7 ), embracing Ex 20-23. 

J 4 
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14 . Huldahj Tho only other prophetesses 
mentioned in the OT. are Miriam (Ex 15 w), 
Deborah (Jg4 4 ), and Noadiah (Neh 6 14 ). In 
the college] RV 1 111 tho second quarter,’ a 
certain division of the city which in Zeph 1 10 
is associated with ‘ the fish gate,’ a gate in the 
N. or NW. wall. 

19 . A curse] cp. Dt28 15 . The condition 
of Jerusalem should be such that people desir- 
ous of cursing their enemies could wish them 
no worse a fate. 

20 . In peace] Josiah, though he fell in 
battle (23 2y ), yet was spared the pain of wit- 
nessing the calamities sustained by his country 
in the time of his successors. He was one of 
1 the righteous who were taken away from the 
evil to come 1 (Isa 57 J ). 

CHAPTER 23 

Religious Reform. Josiah's Death 

2 . The prophets] Jeremiah, Habakkuk, and 
Zephaniah lived about this time. Read in 
their ears] cp. the similar proceeding related 
in Nell 8 4 3 . By a pillar] or, ‘upon a plat- 
form ’ : cp. 1 1 u . 

4 . The priests of the second order] probably 
to be corrected into 1 the second priest ’ (as in 
25 18 ), i.e. the high priest’s deputy. Grove] 
see on 21 7 . 5 . The planets] or, ‘ the signs of 

the zodiac.’ The word is said to mean ‘ man- 
sions,’ the stars being the abodes of gods. 

6 . Of the children of the people] RV ‘of 
the common people': cp. Jer2(’>23. The 
graves of the poorer claves were probably 
made in the ground, whereas the tombs of the 
wealthy were constructed in the rocks, and 
were not so available for the purpose here 
described — viz. the defilement of the idolatrous 
emblems : cp. v. 14. 7 . Sodomites] The 

suppression of such is directed inDt23 1 b 18 . 
Hangings] lit. ‘ houses,’ i.e. tents which shel- 
tered the Asherah (or emblem of Ashtoreth). 

8 . Defiled the high places] That some of 
these were dedicated to the worship of the 
Lord appears from the following v., which 
implies that the priests who served them were 
priests of the Lord. The destruction of these 
sanctuaries thus resulted in confining the public 
rites of worship to the Temple at Jerusalem 
(according to the law of Dtl2 5-14 ), and tho 
removal of the priests who had previously 
ministered at them. From Geba to Beer- 
sheba] the northern and southern borders of 
the kingdom. Of the gates] Probably an error 
for ‘ of the satyrs ’ or ‘ he-goats,’ which were 
objects of worship and called ‘ devils ’ in 
Lv 17 7 2 Ch 11 16 . The Heb. words closely 
resemble one another. 

9 . Did eat . . bread] It is not clear whether 
they were maintained by the offerings of their 
kinsfolk in their several localities or whether 
they shared the offerings made to the priests 


at Jerusalem, but were debaiwl from minis- 
tering in the Temple (as was the case with 
priests who were otherwise disqualified, 
L v 21 21-23) . cp. Dtl 8 6 ' 8 . By unleavened bread 
is probably meant the priestly dues generally. 

10 . Topheth] The name literally means 
1 spittle ’ or ‘ spitting,' and so designates the 
locality as a place of abhorrence. The valley 
. . Hinnom] usually identified with tho valley 
that flanks the modern city of Jerusalem on 
the W. ; but if the ancient city occupied only 
the eastern of the two hills upon which the 
present city stands, the valley here mentioned 
may have been the depression between them 
(subsequently called the ‘ Tyropseon ’). To- 
pheth, however, was in any case situated in the 
broad space formed by the junction of the three 
valleys immediately S. of the city. It was 
from the sacrificial fires lighted there for 
human sacrifices, as well as from those that 
were afterwards kindled in the same place to 
destroy the refuse of the city deposited in it 
that the Heb. name Ge Hinnom in the form 
Gehenna came to be used to denote the place 
of punishment for the unrepentant after 
death. Molech] see 1K11 7 . The rite here 
referred to is prohibited in Dtl 8 10 . 

XI. The horses] A chariot was similarly 
dedicated to the sun at Sippar in Babylonia ; 
and it is probable that it was connected in idea 
with the sun’s course through the sky. The 
kings of Judah] presumably Manasseh and 
Amon : see 21 3 . 5 . Of the house . . by the 
chamber] better, ‘from the house . . to the 
chamber,’ marking the extent of the stables. 

12 . On the top of the upper chamber] These 
altars were probably connected with the wor- 
ship of the host of heaven : see on 21 3 . 

13 . Before Jerusalem] i.e. E. of the city. 
It is surprising that these, dating from the 
time of Solomon (see 1K11 1-8 ), had not been 
destroyed by Hezekiah ; but see on 18 4 . 

Mount of corruption] i.e. the Mt. of Olives, 
the later ‘ mount of offence.’ 14 . The 
bones of men] i.e. to desecrate them, since 
dead bodies communicated uncleanness : cp. 
Nul9 16 . 15 . The altar that was at Beth-el] 

see 1K12 32 / S3 . Burned the high place] 
probably the shrine erected upon it, which 
elsewhere is styled a ‘ house of high places.’ 

16 . In the mount] presumably some adjoin- 
ing elevation. According to the word of the 
LORD] see 1K13 2 . 17 . Title] RV‘ monu- 

ment ’ : marking the place of burial. 18 . Sa- 
maria] here used of the country rather than 
the city, since the prophet alluded to belonged 
to Bethel. 

21 . The passover] Of this passover details 
are given in 2Ch35 1 ' 19 . 22 . There was not 

holden, etc.] On this occasion not only were 
the injunctions of the Law more strictly fol- 
lowed than had been the case previously, but 
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exceptionally large numbers took part in the 
festival. 

24 . Images] BY 1 teraphim,’ which wcro 
probably models of the human figure repre- 
senting household deities and used in divina- 
tion : see Gn31 19 1S19 13 Ezk21 21 . 

29 . Pharaoh-nechoh] i.e. Nechoh II, a king 
of the 26th dynasty (G 10-595 ii.c.), whose 
father Psammetichus, at one time a tributary 
of the Assyrians, had secured independence 
for Egypt in 664 n.c. 

The king of Assyria] i.e. the king of Baby- 
lon. Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, fell in 
607 before the united forces of the Median 
Cyaxares and the Babylonian Nabopolassar ; 
and it was to dispute the spoils of the fallen 
empire with Nabopolassar that Nechoh ad- 
vanced northward through Palestine. The 
king of Babylon is here called by the name of 
Assyria, the country he had conquered (cp. 
Ezr 6 22 , where a Persian king is likewise 
styled 1 king of Assyria,’ the Persians having 
subdued and dispossessed the Babylonians). 

Josiah went against him] Josiah' s motives 
can only' be conjectured, but it is probable 
that in the downfall of Assyria’s power he 
hoped to extend his authority over what had 
once been the northern kingdom, and feared 
that his designs would be foiled by the 
Egyptian advance. At Megiddo] see on 9 27 . 
Josiah took up his position here to dispute 
i the passage across Carmel. The Greek his- 
1 torian Herodotus probably alludes to this 
battle when he states that Nechoh defeated 
the Syrians at Magdolus. When he had seen 
him] i.e. when he encountered him in 
battle : cp. 14 s . For the sorrow occasioned 
by Josiah’s death see 2 Ch35 2S Ecclus49 2 . 3 . 

30 . Jehoahaz] also called Shallum (Jer22 11 
lCh3 l;i ). He was the younger brother of 
Jehoiakim who succeeded him (v. 36). 

33 . Riblah] on the Orontes, between Da- 
mascus and Hamath. Nechoh, after his suc- 
cess at Megiddo, had marched northward to 
meet the Babylonians, who eventually defeated 
him at (’archemish (Jer46 2 ). 

34 . Made Eliakim . . king] Jehoahaz had 
been chosen by the people without the sanction 
of Nechoh, who therefore asserted his author- 
ity by deposing him, and substituting his 
brother. In the room of Josiah] Nechoh did 
not recognise Jehoahaz. Turned his name to 
Jehoiakim] The bestowal of a new name by 
Nechoh upon Eliakim indicated that the latter 
was a subject or vassal prince of the Egyptiar 
king. For a similar change cp.24 17 , and see 
Gn 41 45 Danl" (where, however, the new 
names are foreign, not, as here, Hebrew). 

CHAPTER 24 

Jehoiaciiin and Nebuchadnezzar 

This c. recounts the reigns of Jehoiakim 


and Jehoiachin, the invasion of Judah by 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (who carried 
into captivity Jehoiachin and numbers of the 
people), and the reign of Zedekiah. 

1 . Nebuchadnezzar] called more accurately 
in Jcr 25 9 and elsewhere ‘ Nebuchadrezzar.’ 
He was the son of the Nabopolassar wlm 
conquered Nineveh (see on 23 29 ), and, as his 
father’s general, defeated the Egyptians m 
605 at Carchemish on the Euphrates (Jcr -16-). 
This success left the countries Ij ing between 
the two great powers of Babylon and Eg,\pt 
at the mercy of the former (24") ; and conse- 
quently when Nebuchadnezzar succeeded his 
father, Jehoiakim (as here related) submitted 
to him. Some inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar 
have been discovered in various parts of 
Palestine, but such as are decipherable relate 
not to his campaigns but to his buildings. 

Became his servant three years] It is lather 
difficult to harmonise the statements respecting 
Jchoiakim’s reign contained in this c. with 
2 Ch36 5-S and in Dan I 2 . In 2('h36 1 ’ Jehoia- 
kim. is said to have been bound in fetters by 
Nebuchadnezzar in order to be carried to 
Babylon, and in Daniel his capture is described 
as having taken place in his third year. Ho 
was, however, in his own capital in the ‘ fourth ' 
year of his reign (Jer.36 1 ) ; so that if these 
passages are to be reconciled with Kings it must 
be assumed that he was restored to his throne 
by the Babylonian king, and that the events 
here related took place after his restoration. 

2 . The Chaldees] here used to designate the 
Babylonians. Syrians . . Moabites . . Ammonl 
For these as enemies of Judah at this period 
see .Ter35 n 48 27 Ezk25 lf . 

His servants the prophets] The most pro- 
minent of the prophets who denounced judg- 
ment against the offending nation at this time 
was Jeremiah : see especially Jer 25, 26, 35. 36. 
45. Unlike his predecessor Isaiah, the prophet 
declared that .Jerusalem would be totally 
destroyed if its inhabitants did not repent ; 
and for this he was adjudged worthy of death, 
though his life was preserved by the inter- 
ference of certain elders. Another prophet 
named Urijah, who also prophesied against the 
city, fled to Egypt to escape destruction, but 
he was surrendered to Jehoiakim by the 
Egyptian king and put to death : see Jer 26. 

5 . The rest of the acts] The circumstances 
of Jehoiakim’s death are uncertain. The pre- 
dictions of Jeremiah (22 18 > 19 3 6 30 ) suggest that 
he died a violent death and that his corpse was 
left unburied, and Josephus states that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to whom Jchoiakimhad capitulated, 
broke his pledges and slew him. But v. 6 is 
rather opposed to this. 

7 . The river of Egypt] see on IKS'”. 

8 . Jehoiachin] also called C’oniah and Ju- 
coniah (Jer 22 24 24 x ). 
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11. And . . besiege it] RV ‘ while his ser- 
vants were besieging it,’ implying that the city 
was invested before Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
engaged in besieging Tyre, appeared in person 
to conduct the war. 

12 . His mother] i.e. the queen-mother : see 
on 1K2 W . In the eighth year] i.e. of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign. In J er 02 22 mention is 
made of a capture of 3,023 porsons in Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s seventh year, of which there is no 
record in Kings, while Jeremiah makes no 
allusion to the deportation of prisoners here 
related. 

14 . The poorest sort] They were as worth- 
less in character as obscure in station : see 
Jer24 1 ' 8 . Among the better class who wore 
carried away on this occasion was the prophet 
Ezekiel. 

16 . Seven thousand . . a thousand] If these 
numbers are included in the 10,000 of v. 14, 
it must be assumed that the princes and their 
numerous retainers constituted the remaining 
2 , 000 . 

17 . Mattaniah] as Mattaniah was brother 
of Jehoiakim, he must have been uncle of 
Jehoiachin ; so that 2Ch3fi 10 in describing him 
as brother of the latter uses the term vaguely. 
In 1 Ch3 16 he is called son of Jeconiah, in the 
sense of successor. Changed his name] see 
on 23 34 . 

18 . Hamutal] Zedekiah was only half- 
brothor of Jehoiakim but full brother of 
Jehoahaz (see 23 31 ), and as Jehoahaz was 
imprisoned by the king of Egypt, Nebuchad- 
nezzar may have calculated that in his brother 
he would find a loyal vassal who would support 
Babylonian rather than Egyptian interests. 

19 . He did that which was evil] cp. Jer37 2 . 
Zedekiah seems to have been weak but not 
unmerciful, and he was unable to cope with the 
princes who were his advisers : cp. Jer38b*. 
When the latter put Jeremiah in prison on a 
charge of deserting to the enemy, Zedekiah 
delivered him (Jer39 11-21 ) ; and on a second 
occasion, when he was flung into a foul dun- 
geon, he was once more rescued with the 
king’s consent (JoKiS 0 '')- 

20 . Rebelled] Zedekiah was bound by oath 
to Nebuchadnezzar (2Ch36 13 Ezkl7 13 ), but 
overtures from Edom, Moab, Tyre, and other 
countries drew him from his allegiance, in 
spite of the opposition of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer27), and as hopes were enter- 
tained of Egyptian help rebellion was finally 
resolved on. 

CHAPTER 25 

The Fall of Jerusalem 

This c. relates the siege and destruction of 
Jerusalem, the capture of king Zedekiah, and 
the deportation of most of the J ewish people. 

1 . In the tenth ?/«//] The successive stages 


in the overthrow of the city are carefully 
marked by the historian : cp. vv. 3, 8 . Forts] 
perhaps movable towers for throwing troops 
upon the walls. 

3 . The famine] the sufferings of the be- 
sieged are described in Jer21 7 - f) Lam4 8t - 5 10 f , 

4 . The city was broken up] lt.V 1 a breach 
was made in the city.’ Before this happened 
an Egyptian force had advanced to the relief 
of Jerusalem, and the Babylonians in conse- 
quence retired (Jor37 5-11 ), but the relief was 
only temporary (as Jeremiah had predicted) 
and the siege was resumed. The king’s 
garden] 8 . of the city near the pool of 
Siloam (Neh3 15 ). The plain] RV ‘the 
Arabah ’ : i.e. the valley of the Jordan. The 
design of the fugitives was to cross the river 
by the fords of Jericho. 

7 . Put out the eyes] Zedekiah was taken to 
Babylon, but lie did not see it, just as Ezekiel 
had predicted (12 13 ). An Assyrian king is 
represented 011 one of his monuments as blind- 
ing a captive with the point of his own spear. 

ir. The rest of the people] i.e. those that 
remained in the country after the deportation 
related in 24 u > 15 . Of the multitude] better, 

1 of the artificers.’ In addition to this depor- 
tation in Nebuchadnezzar’s 19th year Jeremiah 
(52 29 ) mentions one that occurred in his 18th 
year and another in liis 23rd year, though the 
first of these may be identical with the one 
hero described. 

13 . The pillars of brass, etc.] see lK7 15t 
Jer52 1 "- 23 , where some of the details are given 
differently. 15 . In gold . . in silver] better, 

1 as so much gold . . as so much silver.’ 

18 . The second priest] i.e. the high priest’s 
deputy. For Zephaniah cp. Jer29 25 - 29 . 

Keepers of the door] i.e. of the entrance of 
the Temple. 

19 . That . . presence] i.e. those of the king’s 
ministers who enjoyed freedom of access to 
him. The principal scribe, etc.] RM ‘the 
scribe of the captain of the host" : i.e. the 
official who superintended the conscription. 
Nebuchadnezzar, instead of consigning the 
citizens to indiscriminate massacre, selected 
for punishment only the most responsible 
personages. 

2 i. So Judah was carried away] The de- 
structionof J erusalem and the final deportation 
of its chief inhabitants took place in 586 b.c. 
The kingdom of Judah, like the kingdom of 
the ton tribes, now came to an end, as Jere- 
miah ( 20 4 ) had predicted ; and its historian 
here brings his record to a close, only pausing 
to describe the arrangements made for the 
government of the desolated country and the 
treatment received from Nebuchadnezzar’s 
successor by the captive Jehoiachin. The 
mention of the latter fact is probably due to 
the writer’s desire to show that the divine 
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mercy attended the house of David even in 
the time of its deepest humiliation. 

22 . The son of Ahikam] Ahikam had be- 
friended Jeremiah when the people sought to 
put him to death (Jer2ti 24 ). 

23 . And when ail the captains, etc.] For a 
fuller account of the events recounted in vv. 
23-26 see Jer40 7 -43 13 , from which it appears 
that Ishmael was instigated by Biuilis the king 
of Ammon, and murdered Gedaliah treacher- 
ously. Mizpah] perhaps Mizpah in Benjamin 
(1 K 15'-’-). 

25 . In the seventh month] subsequently 
observed as a fast (Zech7 6 ). 


26 . Came to Egypt] In doing this the 
people acted in defiance of the counsel of 
Jeremiah, whom they took with them : see 
Jer 42, 43. 

27 . Evil-merodach] son of Nebuchadnezzar, 
succeeding to his throne in 501 B.c. It was 
in the tirst year of his reign that he manifested 
to Johoiachin the leniency here recorded. 

Did lift up the head] i.e. showed favour to: 
cp. Gn 40 13 . 28 . The kings that trere with 

him] possibly other captive sovereigns. 

29 . Did eat bread. . before him] i.e. was a 
guest at the royal table. For a like prii ilege 
see 2SI9 3 1K2 7 . 


THE FIRST AND SECOND BOOKS OF 

CHRONICLES 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Character and Contents. Chronicles at 
first not only formed a single book but probably 
constituted one continuous work with Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The English name is a toler- 
able equivalent of the Hebrew ; whilst the 
corresponding Greek rendering probably means 
‘ supplement ' (lit. 1 things passed over,' i.e. 
by the preceding historical books). Its author 
is unknown ; but from the prominence which 
is given in the book to the Levitical order it 
has been conjectured that he was himself a 
Lerite. Its contents comprise, (n) certain 
genealogies, ( 6 ) the history of David and 
Solomon, and (r) the history of Judah (the 
history of the northern kingdom being entirely 
omitted). Its date, in conjunction with that 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, may be approximately 
determined by the mention in 1 Ch3 24 of the 
sixth generation after Zerubbabel (who was 
living in 520 B.C.), which implies a date subse- 
quent to 340 ; and this is supported by the 
reference in Nehl2 71 . 22 to Jaddua, who was 
high priest in the time of Darius Codomannus 
(335-330) and of Alexander the Great (336- 
323). It was thus probably composed not 
much before 300 B.C., and consequently separ- 
ated by a much longer period than Kings 
from the events it records. 

2 . Sources. Among the sources of informa- 
tion referred to in the course of the narrative are 
(a) genealogical tables (1 Ch5 17 ) ; (5) the book 
of the kings of Judah and Israel (2 Ch 16 n , the 
same work being probably meant by the slightly 
different titles in 27 7 33 18 ) ; and (c) the 
writings of certain prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 


Gad, Ahijah. Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, and Isaiah 
(1 Ch29 20 2Ch9 2B 12 15 13 22 20 3 ‘ 26 22 32 32 ). 
But certain of the authorities included in (. ) 
are expressly stated to have been inserted m 
the historical work mentioned in ( 6 ) — see 2 Ch 
20 34 32 32 RV ; and it is possible that the others 
were also embodied in the same hook, which 
will then be the immediate authority to which 
the writer is principally indebted. It will lie 
obvious, however, from a comparison of the 
parallels between Chronicles and earlier books 
of the Bible, that large parts of the fornur 
are practically derived from Genesis, Samuel, 
and especially Kings, by a process of mere 
transcription ; so that at first sight it would 
seem that the canonical books of Kings consti- 
tute the work just alluded to. But as ihe 
latter is quoted as recording the prayer of 
Manasseh, which finds no place in our K mil's 
( 2Ch33 18 ), and as Chronicles also contains 
much matter ( 2 Chll 5 ' 12 26 M0 28 17 . ls ) tsluih 
is likely to have come from an annalistic 
writing, but does not occur in Kings, it is 
probable that the book which is cited by name 
was different from, but based on, our Kings, 
and was the means through which the writer 
of Chronicles came to incorporate portions of 
the latter. The differences between Chroni- 
cles and Kings consist of omissions, addition', 
and minor modifications. The former, beside < 
leaving out all the history of the Ten Tribes 
after the Separation, omits most of the sins 
and weaknesses of David and Solomon, its 
principal additions comprise details of the 
Temple organisation and certain incidents in 
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the history of the kings of Judah. For some 
statements of Kings it substitutes others, the 
alterations being most noticeable in connexion 
with numbers, those of Chronicles being gener- 
ally the higher (cp. 1 Ch21 ri with 2S24 9 , 2Ch 
3 1® with 1 K7 13 , 2 Ch 4 J with 1K7 20 ). 

3 . Value. In considering the historical 
value of Chronicles account need only be taken 
of those parts in which it differs from Kings. 
In view of its greater remoteness from the 
events described, it cannot be considered so 
good an authority as the latter, and in cases of 
discrepancy the statements of Kings deserve 
the preference. In regard to matters upon 
which it is the sole informant, earlier materials 
seem to have been utilised ; but in many 
cases the numbers given in connexion with the 
different subjects are too large to be probable 
(see lCh29, 2Chl3, 14, 17, etc.), and later 
details appear to have been read into the 
description of the Temple arrangements as 
organised by David (1 Ch 23-26). On the 
other hand, the religious value of Chronicles 
is as manifest as that of Kings. In it, as in 
the latter, those events of the national history 
have been selected for treatment which most 
conspicuously illustrated the divine purpose 


and providence. The writer, even in a greater 
degree than his predecessor, points the moral 
of the events which he relates (2Chl2 J2 25 20 
27 e ), both the judgments and mercies of God 
being shown to stand in intimate connexion 
with human conduct. Even if there are ana- 
chronisms in his account of the Temple services, 
light is thereby thrown on the state of the 
organisation of religion in his own time, and the 
spiritual instruction conveyed is not seriously 
affected. The interest manifested in the 
details of the Temple regulations calls atten- 
tion to the care which the public worship of 
God ought at all times to claim. The music, 
to which such importance is attached, has its 
value in promoting unity of feeling amongst 
a number of individual worshippers, and in 
elevating and sustaining the religious emotions. 
The author of Chronicles, in dwelling at such 
length upon the external side of religion, was 
animated by the spirit of his age. But he iB 
far from being exclusively concerned with the 
outward forms of worship. He devotes a 
great deal of space to the activities and teach- 
ing of the prophets ; and those who have 
less sympathy than he with religious ceremonial 
can still derive edification from his work. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Genealogies 

The writer begins his history with a series 
of genealogies, without introduction or head- 
ing, which embraces the descendants of Adam 
to Noah, the descendants of Noah through 
Japheth, Ham and Shem, the descendants of 
Abraham through Ishmael and the sons of 
Keturah, the descendants of Isaac through 
Esau and the rulers of Edom. These gene- 
alogies, which occupy the first nine chapters of 
this book, and occur frequently throughout 
the remaining chapters, relate to («) peoples, 
(ft) localities, (c) families. Those which 
refer to peoples (lChl 5f -) and to localities 
(lCh24M3.«> 78 ) f or the most part imply 
nearness of position, not blood relationship ; 
it is only those which refer to families which 
are genealogies in the strict sense. Such 
became extremely important after the exile 
when descent from Aaron was rigorously 
required as a condition for the priesthood 
(Ezr2 61 > 62 Neh7 C3 ’ M ). and when efforts were 
made to secure the purity of the Jewish race 
as a whole against contamination by prohibit- 
ing intermarriage with foreigners (Ezr 9, 10 
Nehl3 23f -). In certain places there are gaps 
in the lines of descent, some names having 
fallen out(e.g. 2 47 3 22 4 8 > 9 , etc.), whilst others 
have undergone textual corruption. 


if. The names that are enumerated are 
taken, with a few unimportant variations, 
from various chs. of the book of Genesis : see 
Gn5, 10, 11, 16, 21, 25, 36. 

5 . The sons of Japheth] Where several 
children of one father are mentioned, the 
descendants of the son through whom the 
main line of descent is transmitted are re- 
served until the collateral branches have been 
described and dismissed : cp. vv. 29, 32, 35. 

38 . The sons of Seir] These were aboriginal 
Horite families (Gn36 20 ) who dwelt in Seir 
(Edom) before the descendants of Esau. 

51 . And the dukes of Edom were] better, 

1 and there arose dukes of Edom, to wit, duke 
Timnah,’ etc. The writer implies that after 
Hadad’s death, kings were replaced by dukes. 

CHAPTER 2 
Genealogies (continued) 

The genealogies in this c. comprise the 
descendants of Isaac through Israel (Jacob), 
and the descendants of Judah. 

3 . The sons of Judah] Some of the names 
that follow are given differently in the other 
books where they occur. 9 . Chelubai] the 
Caleb of vv. 18, 42. 15 . David the seventh] 

In IS 17 12 it is implied that Jesse had eight 
sons. 

18 . And of Jerioth] The passage is probably 
corrupt, and Jerioth may be the name of 
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Azubah's father. 21. The father of Gilead] 
i.e. the occupier and lord of Gilead: see 
Nu32 40 . The term ‘father' is used in the 
same sense in tv. 24, 42, 45, 50, 51, etc. 

22. Jair] apparently tho Jair of Jg 10 3 > 4 . 

23. And he took, etc.] RV ‘anil Geshur 
and Aram took the towns of Jair from them.’ 
Geshur was a small Aiamcan (Syrian) state 
on the border of the Manassite settlements 
13. of tho Jordan (Dt.'i 14 ), and the passage 
implies that the Gesliuritcs and other Aramean 
peoples eventually deprived the tribe of 
Manasseh (from whom Macliir was descended) 
of the cities here mentioned. 

24. In Caleb-ephratah] The LXX suggests 
that the true reading is ‘ Caleb went in unto 
Ephratli, the wife of his father Hezron ’ (see 
v. 19), ‘ who bare him Ashur,’ etc. The union 
here implied was not in early times held to 
be incestuous, for an heir inherited his father's 
wives like the rest of his property : cp. 
2S1G 21 . 

25. The sons of Jerahmeel] For the Jerah- 
meelites in Israelite history see IS 27 10 30 - 1 '. 

35. To Jarha his servant] with the purpose 
of making him his heir. For the inheritance 
by a servant of his master's property cp. 
Eliezer and Abraham: Gnl5- RV. 49. She 
bare also Shaaph] better, with the LXX, 

‘ Shaaph ' (v. 47) ‘ begat the father of Mad- 
mannah.’ 

50. These were . . Caleb] This sentence 
refers to the preceding vv. 42-19, and should 
be followed by a full stop. The son of Hur, 
etc.] This should be ‘ the sons of Hur the first- 
born of Ephratah ’ (v. 19) 1 were: Shobal,’ etc. 

55. Kenites] for the Kenites in Israelite 
history see Jgl 16 4 u 1S15 6 27 10 . Rechab] 
Allusions to the descendants of Rechab occur 
in 2 K 10 15 Jer35 2 . 

CHAPTER 3 
Genealogies (continued) 

The genealogies here include the sons of 
David, his successors on the throne of Judah, 
and the descendants of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin). 

1. The sons of David] Some of the names 
that follow are given differently in the cor- 
responding sections in 2S.'i 2 - ;i 5 13_lh : cp. also 
14 3 ' 7 . 5. Nathan] According to St. Luke's 

genealogy he was ancestor of our Lord, 3 31 . 

Bath-shua] i.e. Bathsheba. 15. Johanan] 
This son of Josiah was never king and pre- 
sumably died before his father. Shallum] 
probably the Jehoahaz of 2K23 30 , since he 
was younger than his brother and successor, 
Jehoiakim : cp. also Jer22 11 . 

16. Jeconiah] called also Jehoiachin 
(2K24®) and Coniah (Jcr22 24 ). Zedekiah 
his son] The Zedekiah of this verso is probably 
identical with the Zedekiah of v. 15. and con- 
sequently was brother (not son) of Jehoiakim 
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(2K24 17 ), and uncle of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah) 
whom he succeeded. 

17. Jeconiah; Assir] RY ‘Jeconiah the 
captive.’ Salathiel] tho Rhealtiel of E/.r.V-. 
He is called son of Jeconiah because he was 
his heir, but lie belonged to the line of Nathan, 
a younger son of David. 18. Shenazar] 
possibly tho Shcshbazzar of Ezr I 8 : see note 
there. 19. Zerubbabel] hero represented as 
son of Pedaiah and nephew of Salathiel 
(Shealtiel) ; but in Ezr3 2 styled ‘.son of 
Shealtiel ’ : see note there. 

21. Pelatiah, etc.] It seems most likely that 
this and tho five names that follow' all repre- 
sent sons of Hananiah, constituting a single 
generation, in which case the generations 
reckoned after Zerubbabel amount to six. 
Zerubbabel lived about 520 h.c., and if ."ill 
years be reckoned as a generation, the sixth 
generation would bring the last down to about 
340 (the time of Alexander the Great). 

CHAPTER 4 
Genealogies (continued) 

This c. enumerates further descendants of 
Judah, and the descendants of Simeon. 

I. Sons] rather, ‘descendants.’ Carmi] pro- 
bably an accidental substitution (from 5 >) for 
( 'hclubai or Caleb : see 2 ! ‘> 18 2. Reaiah] 

the Haroeh of 2 7 ’ 2 , whence the postenty of 
Shobal is continued. 

9. And his mother . . sorrow] bol ter, ■ though 
his mother called his name Jabuz. saying, 
Because I bare him with sorrow' (Hob. n.ih). 
Tho sorrow implied by his ominous name was 
averted by his prayer. 

17, 18. And she bare] It has been con- 
jectured that the last clause of v. 13 (And 
these ore.. Me red took) should be inserted 
before these words, Bithiah and Jehudijah 
(or ‘the Jewess') being the two wives of 
Mered. The daughter of Pharaoh] If 
Pharaoh here means the king of Egypt. Mered 
must have been a person of distinction. The 
name Bithiah (lit. ‘daughter of Jehovah’) 
suggests that his Egyptian wife at her mar- 
riage adopted the religion of her husband. 

19. His wife Hodiah] RY ‘ the wile of 
Hodiah.’ 22. Who had the dominion in Moab] 
better, ‘who married in Moab’ (like Malilmi 
and Chilion, Ruth 1 1_4 ). And Jashubi-lehem] 
The Vulgate suggests the reading. • and 
returned to Beth-lehem.’ 23. And those . . 
hedges] RV ‘and the inhabitants of Netaim 
and Gederah.’ Dwelt with the king] i.e. 011 
the royal estate as workmen. 

24. The Simeonites arc mentioned lure 
because they shared Judah’s inheritance 
(Josh 19®). 

31. Unto the reign of David] The writer 
seems to be quoting from some account 
belonging to the time of David, in whose 
O 
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reign a census was taken of the people (2S24) : 
op. 7 2 . 41 . These written byname] probably 
those enumerated in vv. 34-37. The habita- 
tions] EV 1 the Meunim ’ (who are the 
Maonites of JglO 12 ). 43 . The rest of the 
Amalekites] I 11 spite of Saul’s destruction of 
them, as related 111 IS 15, a certain number 
survived: see IS 27 8 30 1 2S8 12 . Unto this 
day] The phrase, like the parallel expressions 
in Kings, refers to the date of the source 
which the writer is incorporating in his own 
work. 

CHAPTER 5 
Genealogies (continued) 

This c. gives lists of the descendants of 
Reuben, the families of Gad, and the families 
of the eastern division of Manasseh. 

1. His birthright] This was a portion of the 
inheritance, twice as great as that given to 
each of the other sons. The two children of 
Joseph together received the share which, in 
right of birth, should have been Reuben’s, 
each being placed on a level with their uncles, 
the sons of Jacob : cp. Gn 48"'. And the 
genealogy] Joseph, though receiving Reuben’s 
birthright, is not given precedence of him in 
the table of descent ; and so Reuben’s sons 
are enumerated before Joseph’s. 

2 . For Judah prevailed, etc.] This v. 
explains why Judah's descendants were 
described before those of his elder brother 
Reuben : he was the ancestor of the royal 
line. 6 . Tilgath-pilneser] i.e. Tiglath-pileser, 
whose invasion is described in 2K15 29 . 

7 . Were the chief, Jeiel, etc.] better, ‘ were, 
Jeiel the chief,’ etc. : cp. the expression in 
v. 12. 8 . Aroer, etc.] All the places named 
in this v. were E. of the Dead Sea. 9 . The 
Reubenites touched the Syrian desert 
between the Euphrates and Palestine. 

10 . Hagarites] Arabian tribes who traced 
their descent to Hagar through Islimael : cp. 
v. 19 with 1 31 . The east land of Gilead] RV 
‘ The land east of Gilead,’ i.e. in the Syrian 
desert. 

16 . In Gilead in Bashan] perhaps, better, 
‘ in Gilead, in Jabesh ’ (1 S 1 1 1 ). Bashan was 
given to Manasseh (Joshl3 30 ). Suburbs] 
better, 1 pasture lands,’ and so elsewhere. 

17 . Jeroboam] i.e. Jeroboam II, whose 
reign was contemporaneous with at least part 
of Jotham’s reign. 

22 . The captivity] i.e. the deportation of 
the eastern tribes by Tiglath-pileser : cp. 
vv. 6 , 26. 

26 . Pul . . and . . Tilgath-pilneser] The two 
names denote the same person, Pul being the 
proper name of a usurper who in 745 took 
possession of the Assyrian crown and assumed 
the title of Tiglath-pileser III (after an earlier 


are the places to which the Israelites on the 
W. of Jordan were deported by Sargon in 
722. Habor was the river Chaboras, Halah a 
city and Gozan a district near it, whilst Hara, 
if not a corruption, may represent Haran 
(Gn 1 1 31 ) on the Euphrates. The river 
Gozan] RV ‘ the river of Gozan.’ 

CHAPTER 6 

Genealogies (continued) 

This c. records the descendants of Levi, 
traces the line of the high priests to the 
captivity, and enumerates the cities of the 
Priests and Levites. 

3 . Nadab, and Abihu] see Lv 10 b 2 1 Ch24 2 . 

Ithamar] The descendants of Ithamar are 

not given here, but several occur in Samuel and 
Kings (Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, Ahimelech, 
Abiathar), and 1 courses ’ of priests who traced 
their origin to him are enumerated in 1 Ch24. 

4 . Eleazar begat, etc.] The section vv. 4-15 
is a list of high priests from the death of 
Aaron to the captivity, but is incomplete, 
for between Ahitub and Zadok in v. 12 another 
name is inserted in 9 11 , and Beveral names 
are omitted which occur in the history of the 
monarchy, viz. Jehoiada (2K11 15 ), Urijah 
(2K16 17 ), and the Azariahs who were con- 
temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah 
(2Ch26 17 31 10 ). In vv. 9 and 10 there is 
some confusion, for the chronology makes it 
probable that the Azariah of v. 9 (and not of 
v. 1 0) was the high priest in Solomon’s reign. 

22 . Amminadab] the Izhar of v. 38 : Nu 16 1 . 

27 . Elkanah his son] ought to be followed 
by ‘ Samuel his son.’ 28 . Samuel] Samuel’s 
father Elkanah is here regarded as a Levite, 
whereas in 1 S he is an Ephraimite. 

Vashni] This is a corruption of the word 
for 1 the second,’ the name of the firstborn 
(Joel v. 33) being lost. 

31 - 48 . The genealogies of David’s singers. 
Such names as Heman, Asaph, Ethan (or 
Jeduthun) are familiar to us from the Psalm 
titles. 39 . His brother] i.e. kinsman, or per- 
haps fellow-craftsman, both being singers. 

54 . Castles . . coasts] RV ‘encampments . . 
borders.’ Their’s was the lot] RV ‘theirs 
was the first lot ’ : Josh21 10 . 61 . Which icere 

left] i.e. other descendants of Kohath. exclusive 
of the sons of Aaron. Out 0 / the half tribe"] 
The names of Ephraim (v. 66 ) and Dan are 
accidentally omitted : see Josh 21 5 . 

65 . Which are . . names] RV 1 which are 
mentioned by name ’ : vv. 57-60. 67 . The 
cities of refuge] In strictness Shechem alone 
of those mentioned in this and the following 
vv. was a city of refuge. 69 . And Aijalon] 
This and the following city belonged to Dan : 
Josh 21 23,24. yy, The rest of the children of 
Merari] RV ‘ the rest of the Levites, the sons 
of Merari.’ 


sovereign). Halah, etc.] In2K15 29 17 6 these 
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CHAPTER 7 
Genealogies (continued) 

This c. traces the descendants of Issachar, 
Benjamin (Dan). Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Asher. 

2 . Of Tola] The numbers given in this v. 
are those of Tola’s descendants by his younger 
sons as contrasted with his descendants through 
his firstborn Uzzi : vv. 3, 4. 

11. By the heads of their fathers] RV 
* according to the heads of their fathers’ 
houses' : and so elsewhere. They were divided 
into a number of patriarchal clans. 12 . Sons 
of Aher] better, ‘ the sons of another,' the 
‘ other ’ being Dan, from whom Hushim was 
descended : Gn46 23 . 

14 . Whom she bare] The name of Asriel's 
mother is lost. The Aramitess] i.e. a Syrian 
woman. 15 . The second] i.e. the second son of 
Manasseh, Machir being the first. 

21 . Whom the men of Gath . . slew] The 
occurrence alluded to probably took place after 
Israel was settled in Canaan, the Ephraimites 
having descended from the hill-country to 
make a raid upon the Philistines in the mari- 
time plain. In v. 22 Ephraim is a collective, 
not a personal, name. 23 . Beriah . . evil] 
Heb. Beriah . . beraah. 27 . Non . . Jehoshuah] 
i.e. Nun and Joshua. 28 . Gaza] not the 
Philistine Gaza, which, though it is assigned 
to Judah in Josh 15 4T , can never have belonged 
to Ephraim. 

40 . The children of Asher] These close the 
historian’s enumeration, the descendants of 
Zebulun being entirely omitted. 

CHAPTER 8 
Genealogies (continued) 

This c. contains a second account of the 
descendants of Benjamin, and traces the 
ancestors and descendants of Saul. 

1 . Now Benjamin, etc.] The names of 
Benjamin's descendants are repeated (with 
some variants) from 7 7f -, in order to lead up 
to the mention of Saul (v. 33), the predecessor 
of David (10 14 ), whose history forms the 
chief subject of this book. 

3 . And Abihud] perhaps to be corrected to 

‘father (Heb. A hi) of Ehud’ : see v. 6 and 
Jg3 13 . 6. Removed] RV ‘carried them 

captive ' : and so in v. 7. The occasion is not 
known. 8. After he had, etc.] RM ‘ after he 
had sent away Hushim and Baara his wives.’ 

12 . Ono and Lod] These towns elsewhere 
are mentioned only in post-exilic times 
(Ezr2 33 ), so that the personal or family names 
in these vv. probably belong to that period. 
Benjamites are expressly mentioned in 9 s 
Nehll 4 , as being among those who returned 
from the captivity. 29 . The father of 
Gibeon] the 1 Jehiel ’ of O 3 "’. 

>).- 


33 . Ner begat Kish] Ner and Kish were 
brothers (9 36 ), so that the text should be 
corrected to ‘ Ner begat Abner and Kish begat 
Saul ’ : cp. 1 S 1 4 67 . Esh-baal] the ‘ Ish-boshctb ’ 
of 2S2 8 . The title 1 Baal,’ meaning ‘lord’ or 
1 possessor,’ was at first used of Jehovah as 
well as of other deities (see Hos2 lr ') and 
entered into several Hebrew names (‘ Eshliaal,' 

1 Merib-baal,’ ‘Boeliada’). But in consequence 
of the evil associations that gathered round it, 
it afterwards came to be disused in connexion 
with the Lord, and in the personal appella- 
tions of which it formed part the word 

(‘ shame ’) was often substituted to indicate 
abhorrence (‘ Ish-bosheth,’ • Mephihosheth ’). 

34 . Merib-baal] i.e. Mephihosheth : see on 
v. 33. 40 . Archers] for the skill of Bun- 
jamilcs with the bow see 2Chl4 8 . 

CHAPTER 9 
Genealogies (concluded) 

This c. furnishes a record of the families 
and numbers of those who dwelt at Jerusalem 
after the captivity, and relates the ancestry 
and posterity of Saul. 

1 . In the book, etc.] RV ‘in the book of 
the kings of Israel : and Judah was carried 
away . . to Babylon.’ 

2 . Now the first inhabitants, etc.] This 
section (vv. 2-34) relates to the reoccupat'nn 
of Jerusalem after the return from the exile, 
and appears to be a defective duplicate of 
Nehll 3 with some variations in the names. 

The Israelites] i.e. the lay population u.i 
contrasted with the ecclesiastical orders. 

Nethinims] These were persons selected 
from the people, in the ratio of one for oven- 
fifty, and given to the Levites as their servants 
in the times of Moses and David (Xu.’il 17 
Ezr 8 20 ). From the mention of Mehiiiiims 
among them (Ezr2 3 *>), who were doubtless 
descendants of the people of that name who 
were conquered by Uzziah (2 Ch2C"), it has 
been inferred that they included foreigners 
who were either prisoners of war, or who 
surrendered as the Gibeonites did : Josh'd 2 ". 

5 . Shilonites] better, ‘ Shelanites,’ the de- 
scendants of Judah’s son Shelah : Nu2<> 2 ". 

11 . The ruler of the house of God] applied 
in 2Ch31 10 >i 3 to the high priest, but in 35 s 
to others besides. 

18 . The king’s gate] In pre-exilic times 
this communicated between the Temple and 
the royal palace (2 K 16 18 ). The companies] 
RV ‘ the camp ’ : the phrase is transferred 
from the time of the wanderings, certain 
positions in the Temple corresponding to 
similar positions in the camp of the wilderness 

33 . These are the singers] a list of names 
has fallen out. Free] i.e. were exempt from 
other duties. 35 . And in Gibeon, etc.] This 
account of Saul’s ancestry and descendants is 
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repeated from 8 20 ' 88 as an introduction to the 
narrative of his death given in e. 10 . 

CHAPTER 10 

Saul’s Overthrow and Death 

This c. is abbre\iated from 1S31 1 ' 13 , but 
supplements it by statements that Saul's head 
was fastened in the temple of Dagon, and 
by a brief explanation of the causes of his 
overthrow. 

6 . All his house] This cannot mean ‘ all 
his family,’ since Ish-bosheth and others of 
his children survived him ( 2 S 2 8 21 8 ), but 
must refer to those of his household who 
attended him at Gilboa. 13 . His transgres- 
sion] The writer refers to what is related in 
1S13 13 i u 15 1 ' 9 28 7 . 14 . Enquired not of the 

LORD] Saul at first enquired of the Lord 
(2 S 28 B ), but on receiving no answer had re- 
course to the witch of Endor instead of being 
importunate in his supplications. 

CHAPTER 11 

David’s Coronation at Hebron and 
ms Capture of Zion 

The writer, though mentioning David’s 
crowning at Hebron, omits all description of 
his 7 years' reign there, and in this c. unites 
with some variations and additions two sections 
of 2 S, vis. 5 wo and 23^. 

6 . So Joab, etc.] This is an addition to 
the account in 2S5 8 

10 . Strengthened themselves] better, ‘ex- 
erted themselves.’ xx. The chief of the 
captains] another reading is 1 chief of the 
thirty ' : cp. v. 15. Three hundred] 2S23 8 
has ‘eight hundred,’ which is preferable as 
representing Jashobeam's prowess as greater 
than Abishai’s: v. 20. 12 . The three mighties] 
The third, not here mentioned, was Shammah 
(2S23 11 ), to whom vv. 13 (last-half) and 14 
refer (where ‘ they,’ ‘ themselves,’ ‘ them ’ 
should be ‘ he,’ ‘ himself,’ ‘ him ’). 

18 . The host of the Philistines] i.e. the 
outpost at Bethlehem (v. 1G), not the camp in 
the valley of Rephaim, which was N. of 
Bethlehem. 20 . Chief of the three] It is 
difficult to make out the relations between this 
three, the ‘ three ’ of v. 12 , and the ‘ thirty ’ 
of vv. 15 and 25 ; and there is probably 
some corruption. 25 . Honourable among] RV 
‘ more honourable than.’ 47 . Mesobaite] This 
should perhaps be corrected into ‘ from Zobah.’ 

It is noteworthy that this list of David’s 
‘ valiant men ' contains several non- Israelites : 
w. 39, 41, 46. 

CHAPTER 12 
Various Statistics 

This c. is entirely supplementary to what is 
related in 2 S, and gives particulars respecting 
certain companies that joined David at various 


timeB, and the numbers that came to crown 
David at Hebron. 

2 . The right hand and the left] For this 
faculty in connexion with Benjamin cp. Jg3 15 
201*1 m Saul’s brethren] i.e. fellow- tribesmen : 
cp. v. 29. 4 . Among the thirty] not included 
in the lists of 2 S 23 f - lChll 2llf -, and pre- 
sumably belonging to the thirty at a different 
period. 8. Buckler] RV ‘spear.’ 14 . Was 
over] RV ‘was equal to’: cp. Lv26 8 . 

15 . The first month] Nisan ( = March- April), 
when the river was in flood after the melting 
of the snow. Put to Sight, etc.] Their en- 
deavours to join David were opposed on both 
sides of the river, but unsuccessfully. 17 , If 
ye . . come peaceably] The advances of a second 
body of deserters made David suspicious of 
treachery. 18 . The spirit came upon, etc.] 
Amasai's decision to throw in his lot with 
David was due, like every other wise resolve, 
to the inspiration of the Divine Spirit. 

19 . They] i.e. David and his men : see on 1 S 
28b 2 29. Upon advisement] i.e. upon reflec- 
tion : cp. 21 12 . 21 . The band] i.e. the Amalek- 
ites who attacked and burned Ziklag during 
David’s absence with the Philistines (IS 30). 

29 . Kept the ward, etc.] i.e. maintained 
their allegiance to Saul (2S2), a fact which 
accounted for so small a number assembling at 
Hebron. 32 . Had understanding, etc.] pos- 
sessed practical statesmanship : cp. Esth 1 la . 

All their brethren] The rank and file were 
obedient to their chiefs. The full numbers of 
Issachar are not given. 

39 . Eating and drinking] A covenant was 
usuallj accompanied by a feast (see Gn31 44 > 46 ), 
and the passage doubtless has in view a com- 
pact made between the new sovereign and his 
people : cp. 1 K 1 ®. 40 . They that were nigh] 

i.e. relations. 

The total numbers of those who assembled 
to crown David at Hebron, as enumerated ill 
vv. 23-40, amount to 340,822, a military force 
(v. 23) which contrasts remarkably with the 

30.000 (described as ‘ all the chosen men of 
Israel ’) of 2SG 1 . It is noteworthy, too, that 

128.000 come from the three northern and 
most distant tribes, Zebulnn, Naphtali, and 
Asher ; 120,000 from the eastern tribes, 
Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh ; and only 
6,800 from Judah. Some corruption of the 
numbers may be suspected. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Removal of the Ark from 
Kikjath-jearim 

This c. merely expands 2 S 6 M1 , with some 
unimportant differences. 

3 . We enquired not at it] perhaps, better, 
‘ we did not Beek it,’ i.e. to convey it to a place 
of honour: cp. 15 13 . 

5 . Shihor of Egypt] usually employed to 
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designate the Nile (Isa 23 3 Jer2 18 ), but hero 
applied to the ‘brook of Egypt’ (Joshl5 4 ), 
the modern El Arish, a small stream on the 
borders of Egypt flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean. The entering of Hemath] i.e. the de- 
file between Lebanon and Hermon, forming 
the approach to Hamatli from the S. 

6 . Whose name is called un W] better, ‘ who 
is called by the Name,’ this serving as a sub- 
stitute for a more explicit mention of the 
divine name which is disguised in Jehovah. 

11. Made a breach] RV ‘ had broken forth.' 

Perez-uzza] i.e. the Breach of Uzza. 

CHAPTER 14 

Hiram and David. David’s Children 

This c. reproduces 2 S5 11-25 with some varia- 
tions in the names of David's children, and 
the additional fact that David burnt the idols 
of the Philistines. 

7 . Beeliada] This name contains the title 
‘ Baal,’ which, as has been already implied (see 
on 8 33 ), had at first an innocent sense. When, 
later, it contracted evil associations, the names 
in which it occurred underwent alterations, 
and for Beeliada was substituted the form 
‘Eliada’: 2 Sri 13 . 

12 . Left their gods] These had doubtless 
been carried into battle in the belief that they 
would bring success to the Philistine forces 
just as the Israelites carried the ark with them 
to the battle of Ebenezer : 1 S4 3 . 16 . Gibeon] 
in 2 So 25 ' G-eha,’ both places being close 
together. 

CHAPTER 15 

Tiie transport op tiie Ark to 
Jerusalem 

This c. is parallel to 2SG 12-23 , but contains 
much new matter respecting the Levites who 
bare the ark, and the singers. 

1 . Pitched for it a tent] According to 1G 33 
the Mosaic tabernacle still existed, but the 
ark, since its capture by the Philistines, had 
not rested in it, and a new tent was now sub- 
stituted to contain it. 4 . The children of 
Aaron] i.e. the priests. 13 . After the due 
order] It is implied that the conveyance of 
the ark in the manner described in chapter 13 
was irregular. 

16 . To be the singers] Singing had accom- 
panied the ark on the first occasion (13*), but 
the musical arrangements were now committed 
exclusively to the Levites who subsequently 
had charge of the music of the Temple services : 
23 5 2 Ch5 12 7 3 

18 . Ben] The word means 1 son of,’ and the 
name of Zechariah’s father has probably been 
lost. The word does not occur in the corre- 
sponding lists in v. 20, 1 G 5 . The porters] This 
applies only to Obed-cdom and Jeiel. 

20 , 21 . Alamoth . . Sheminith to excel] see 


Pss46 and 12 for meaning of these musical 
terms. 22 . Wax for song] RM 1 the carrying,’ 
i.e. of tho ark. 24 . Trumpets] made of 
metal and straight in shape, whereas the 
1 cornets ’ of v. 28 were of rams’ horns and 
curved in shape. Jehiah] The Jeiel of v. 18. 

26 . When God helped] Tho fact that the 
ark was now moved without disaster indicated 
that God’s favour was attending those who 
carried it. 27 . The master of the song] better, 

1 the chief for carrying ’ (the ark) : ep. v. 22 . 
The addition with the singers is probably an 
interpolation. 

CHAPTER 1G 

The Celebration op tiie Event 

Only the first three vv. and the last v. of 
this c. are derived from 2SG 1 " -20 , the rest, 
describing the musical arrangements, being new. 

7 . Delivered first, etc.] RY ‘ did . . first 
ordain to give thanks unto the Lord, by the 
hand of ’ : i.e. the appointment of Asaph and 
his brethren to have charge of the singing dated 
from the day when the ark was brought to 
Jerusalem. The psalm that follows consists 
of Pssl05 1-15 96 1-13 100 M 7 . 4 S. The last 
section (v. 35) seems to reflect the conditions 
of the exile. 

22 . Mine anointed] i.e. my chosen, the 
allusion being to the patriarchs: bee (in 12 '' 
20 3-7 . 29 . The beauty of holiness] 1{M - in 

holy array i.e. in sacred vestments. 35 . And 
say ye] a liturgical direction which does not 
occur in PslOG 47 . 

38 . With their brethren] probably the name 
of 1 Hosah ’ has been lost after Obed-edom. 

Also] better, 1 even Obed-edom.’ 39 . The 
high place . . Gibeon] This has been mentioned 
previously in 1K3 4 , but the presence there of 
the Tabernacle is here referred to for the first 
time. 

40 . Thealtar] This was the altar at Gibeon ; 
there was another before the ark at Jerusalem. 

41 . Jeduthun] perhaps the same as the 
‘Ethan ’ of 1 5 17 . Asaph seems to have at tended 
upon the ark at Jerusalem (v. 37). whilst 
Heman and Jeduthun served at Gibeon. 

CHAPTER 17 

David’s desire to build the Temple 
disallowed 

This c. is almost identical with 2S7 

17 . Hast regarded me . . degree] i.e. hast 
treated me with great distinction. 

CHAPTER 18 

David’s Wars and Officers ok State 

This e. is closely parallel to 2S8 1-1 \ but 
with some variations in names and numbers. 

1 . Gath] probably mount to explain the 
difficult phrase ‘Metheg-ammah’ which occurs 
in 2S8 1 . Gath was independent in the time 
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df Solomon: 1K2 39 . 3. Hadarezer] 2S8 3 
hflfl'Hadadezer,’ which is more correct, ‘Hadad’ 
being the name of a Syrian god and ‘ Hadadezer * 
being a formation parallel to ‘ Eliezer.’ 4. An 
hundred chariots] RY ‘ for an hundred chariots.’ 

8 . The pillars] i.e. the two columns in front 
of the porch of the Temple. 12. Abishai] In 
Ps60 (title) this success is attributed to Joab, 
and the number of the slain is stated at 12,000. 

16. Abimelech the son of Abiathar] This 
should be 1 Abiathar the son of Abimelech ' : 
see on 1S22 20 2S15 29 20 23 . 

17. Chief about the king] 2S8 13 AY has 
1 Chief rulers,’ but the RY has 1 Priests.’ For 
the latter word the Chronicler substitutes a 
different expression, because the sons of David 
belonged not to the priestly tribe of Levi but 
to Judah. 

CHAPTER 19 

David’s Wars with tiie Ammonites and 
the Syrians 

This c. is parallel to 2S10 1 " 19 with some 
differences in certain names, and a few 
additions. 

7. Thirty and two thousand chariots] The 
reading is probably corrupt: in 2S10 B it is 
‘ thirty two thousand footmen,’ with a thousand 
more from Maachah (whose forces are not here 
numbered), no mention being made of chariots. 

18. Seven thousand . . chariots . . forty thou- 
sand footmen] 2 S 10 18 has ‘seven hundred 
chariots and forty thousand horsemen.’ 

CHAPTER 20 

The Siege op Rabbah. The Slaughter 
op three Philistine Giants 

This c. corresponds, with some unimportant 
differences, to several distinct sections in 2S, 
Viz. Ill 12 28-31 2118-22. 

2. David took, etc.] This implies David's 
presence at Rabbah, and as it stands here is 
inconsistent with the previous verse. In 2 S 1 2 
the discrepancy is explained by a passage which 
Chronicles omits, relating that Joab sum- 
moned David to Rabbah and that the king 
went thither. 

5. Elhanan the son of Jair, etc.] Both this 
passage and the parallel in 2S21 1 9 have under- 
gone corruption, and the true text probably 
had ‘ Elhanan the son of Jair, a Bethlehemite, 
slew Goliath the Gittite.’ As Goliath is said 
in 2 S 17 to have been killed by David, there 
seems to have been variant accounts of his death, 
unless there were two giants of the same name. 

CHAPTER 21 

David’s numbering of the People and 
iiis Punishment 

This e. is parallel to 2 S 24, but includes a few 
additions : see vv. 6, 26. 

1. Satan] In 2S241 the Lord is said to 


have been angry with Israel, and to have 
moved David to number the people ; for the 
Hebrews in early times did not hesitate to de- 
scribe God as prompting to evil as well as to 
good, men being punished for one sin by being 
led to commit another. But in later ages the 
idea that God tempted men to wrong was felt 
to conflict with His absolute holiness ; and this 
created the belief that temptation was the 
work of a spirit of malevolent character, who, 
though subordinate to, and attendant upon, 
God, was yet an adversary (lit. the 1 Satan ') 
of men, and sought to bring about their ruin 
(see on lK22 2 h22 J 0 bl«'. ZechS 1 ). In Job 
and Zechariah the name is still only a title ; 
but in Chronicles it has become a proper name 
(being used without the article). 

5. A thousand thousand, etc.] 2 S 24 9 repre- 
sents Israel as 800,000 and Judah 500,000. 
According to 27 24 the numbers were not en- 
tered in the official records, and they have 
probably undergone corruption in the course 
of transmission. 

6. But Levi, etc.] This is not mentioned 
in 2S. If the numbering of the people was 
due to a presumptuous reliance upon material 
resources, or some specific command connected 
with the taking of a census (e.g. Ex30 xl - 16 ) 
had been neglected, the non-inclusion of two 
tribes by Joab was perhaps a device to prevent 
the full completion of the king’s purpose, in 
the hope of averting the evil consequences 
that were feared. 

12. Three years’ famine] This harmonises 
better than the ‘ seven years ’ of 2 S 24 13 with 
the three months and three days. 15. Oman] 
in 2 S 24 16 ‘Araunah’ or ‘Ornah.’ 18. The angel 
. . Gad] For divine communications made to 
prophets through angels cp. IK 13 18 19 4 - 7 
Zechl 11 , etc. 23. Meat offering] RY ‘Mea 
offering ’ : and so elsewhere. 25. Six hundred 
shekels of gold] in 2 S 24 24 ‘fifty shekels of 
silver.’ 

26. Answered . . by fire] Other instances of 
sacrifices consumed by fire from heaven occur 
in Lv 9 24 IK 18 38 2Ch7 J . This fact is not 
recorded by»the writer of Samuel, but is spe- 
cially mentioned by the Chronicler because the 
acceptance of the sacrifice was taken by David 
to indicate where he was to build his in- 
tended Temple, the preparations for which 
are described in the next chapter. 

30. He was afraid] In his alarm David was 
loath to leave the spot where God’s favour had 
just been renewed to him. 

CHAPTER 22 

David's Preparations for the building 
op the Tk.mple 

This c. is supplementary to the narrative in 
the earlier books, its contents coming chrono- 
logically between 2S24 and 1K1. 
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i. This is the house] This v. connects with 
21 28 (2128,30 being parenthetical). 2 . The 
strangers] i.o. the non-Israelite population, 
who were employed in forced labour upon his 
building projects : 2 Ch 2 17 . 

9 . Solomon . . peace] Heb. Shelomoh . . Sha- 
lom. Peace was the ideal condition appropriate 
for the building of God’s Temple as well as 
for the advent of Him who was greater than 
the Temple : Lk2 14 . 

14 . In my trouble] Some render 1 in spite 
of my trouble,’ i.e. in spite of wars and other 
distractions. David, like other loyal servants 
of God, was content to pave the way for the 
accomplishment of a result which he himself 
would never witness. An hundred thousand, 
etc.] The weight of gold and silver is so 
enormous, amounting in intrinsic value to 
£1,025,000,000 sterling, that great exaggera- 
tion may be suspected. The gold that was 
received annually by Solomon was only 666 
talents: 1 K 10 14 . 

19 . The holy vessels] e.g. the table of shew- 
bread, the candlesticks (or lampstands), with 
their lamps and snuffers, the cups, basons, and 
spoons, etc. 

CHAPTER 23 

David makes Solomon - King. Particulars 
RELATING TO THE LEVITES 

This and the following three chs. (supple- 
menting the earlier history) describe the 
arrangements made by David for the organisa- 
tion of the Temple service after Solomon had 
been appointed his successor. The incidents 
relating to this last event, which are recorded 
in 1 K 1 , are omitted by the writer, who passes 
over all David's domestic troubles. 

3 . From the age of thirty years] This limit 
is given in Nu4 3 , but ‘twenty -five’ is fixed 
in Ku 8 24 , possibly having in view different 
and lighter duties. By their polls] i.e. by 
heads. 9 . Shimei] This was a fourth son 
of 1 Laadan,' not the ‘ Shimei ’ of vv. 7, 10, 
who was Laadan’s brother. 11 . Zizah] the 
* Zina ’ of v. 10. Jeush . . Beriah] These to- 
gether constituted a third ‘ course ' belonging 
to the house of the elder Shimei, RV 'they 
became a fathers' house in one reckoning.’ 

14 . His sons . . Levi] i.e. the sons of Moses 
were reckoned as Levites, not (like the sons 
of Aaron) as priests. 

24 . From the age of twenty years] David, 
at the end of his reign (v. 27), seems to have 
lowered the limit of age (see v. 3) above which 
the Levites entered on their duties, and his 
regulations were observed in subsequent limes : 
2Ch31 17 Ezr3 8 , 27 . By the last words] 
better, 1 in the Last Acts,’ i.e. a history of the 
closing part of his reign. 29 . For all . . size] 
i.o. for dispensing the various quantities UBed 
for the different offerings (as in EX29 40 ). 


31 . The set feasts] Those were the festivals 
of the Passovor, Unleavened Bread, Weeks 
and Tabernacles ; for the number of victims 
appointed for each occasion sec Ifu28, 29. 

CHAPTER 24 

The Courses of tiie Sons of Aaron 

1 . Divisions . . Aaron] i.e. courses of the 
priests, corresponding to the course of the 
Levites described in 23 6 . 3 . Ahimelcch] an 
error (through an accidental omission) for 
1 Abiathar son of Ahimelech,’ and so in v. 31. 

4 . Chief men] i.e. heads of families or clans 
(the 1 principal households ’ of v. 6 ). 

6 . Ahimelech the son of Abiathar] to be 
corrected into 1 Abiathar son of Ahimelech.’ 

19 . These were the orderings, etc.] i.e. the 
order in which they succeeded one another in 
attendance at the Temple had been determined 
by Aaron. 

20 . And the rest of the sons of Levi, etc.] 
The section vv. 20-30 gives the names of 
the representatives of the 1 courses ’ of Lev ites 
enumerated in 23 et , but with the omission of 
the 1 courses’ of the Gershonites : vv. 7-11. 

26 . Beno] This is not a proper name, but 
means 1 his son,’ Jaaziali being a third son of 
Merari. 29 . Kish] another son of Mahli ; 
see 2321. 31 . Over against] better, ‘equally 

with.’ 

CHAPTER 25 

Particulars respecting the Singers 

I . Separated to the service] RV ‘ separated 
for the service certain of the sons,’ etc. Jedu- 
thun] as in 1 G 41 , this name takes the place of 
1 Ethan ’ in other lists : 6 14 1 5 17 . Prophesy] 
see on v. 5. And the number . . was] The 
sentence is interrupted, and continued in 
v. 7. 

3 . Six] only five names are given, but the 
LXX adds a sixth, ‘ Shimei ’ : cp. v. 17. 

5 . The king’s seer] Music and singing were 
often associated with prophecy (cp. IS ]<)•'), 
and conversely the Temple singers are here 
accounted seers : cp. ‘ prophesy,' v. 5. In the 
words of God] better, ‘in matters pertaining 
to God’ : cp. 26 32 . To lift up the horn] i.e. 
the number of Heman’s sons enhanced his 
dignity : cp. Ps 89 17 . 

8 . They cast lots, etc.] The wards of Asaph 
alternated with an equal number of wards of 
Jeduthun until they were exhausted ; then 
the rest of Jeduthun’s wards alternated with 
an equal number of Heman’s ; and finally ihe 
residue of Heman’s followed in unbroken 
succession. 

II . Izri] Some of the names in vv. 9-31 
differ slightly from those that occur in vv. 2-4, 
‘ Izri ’ being the 1 Zeri ' of v. 3, ‘ Jesharelah’ the 
‘ Asarelah ’ of v. 2, and 1 Azareel ’ the ‘ Uz"i r ' ’ 
of v. 4. 
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CHAPTER 26 

t 

Particulars respecting various Temple 
Officials 

i. The divisions of the porters] i.e. the 
courses of the gate-keepers or sentries who 
stood on guard at the entrances of the Temple. 
They were drawn from three families, Meshcle- 
miah (the ‘ Shallum’ of 9 19 ), Obed-edom, and 
Hosah. Asaph] the 1 E biasaph ' of 9 10 . 5 . For 
God blessed him] see 13 14 . The blessing con- 
sisted in the number of his children : cp. 
Gn lM 2400. 

13 . For every gate] Though the Temple 
was not yet built, David is regarded as having 
settled the plan of it : see 28 n< . 14 . Shele- 

miah] the 1 Meshelemiah ’ of vv. 1 , 2. 15 . The 

house of Asuppim] RV ‘ the storehouse,’ and 
so in v. 17. 

16 . To Shuppim and] the name Shuppim 
is an accidental repetition of the previous 
‘ Asuppim.’ To each of the three families of 
porters were allotted the gates on one of the 
four sides of the house, the gates on the 
fourth side being assigned to the eldest son 
of Meshelemiah. The gate Shallecheth has 
not been identified. The causeway] some 
road leading up the Temple hill. 

18 . Parbar] RM ‘the Precinct,' possibly a 
colonnade or portico. 25 . His brethren] i.c. 
his cousins. 27 . Out of the spoils] So in 
Joshua’s time, the spoils of Jericho were put 
into the treasury of the Lord : Josh 6 24 . 

30 . On this side Jordan westward] RV 
‘beyond Jordan westward’: an expression 
which indicates that the writer did not live 
in Palestine. 31 . Jazer of Gilead] a town in 
the territory of Gad : Josh 13 23 21 39 . 

CHAPTER 27 

Particulars respecting various 
Military Officers 

This c., as distinguished from the four 
preceding chapters which describe David’s 
ecclesiastical officials, relates to his secular 
officers. 

1 . Which came . . out] i.e. relieved each 
other in turn : cp. 2Ch23 8 . For particulars 
concerning several of the officers mentioned 
in the following vv. see c. 11. 3 . Of the 
children, etc.] RV 1 He vas of the children of 
Perez, the chief of,’ etc. 4 . Dodai] The words 
‘ Eleazar son of ’ have been lost : cp. 1 1 12 . 

5 . A chief priest] RV ‘ of Jehoiada the priest, 
chief.’ 

16 . Over the tribes] In the following list 
Gad and Asher are omitted, and the Aaronitcs 
are distinguished from the Levites. 18 . Elihu] 
the ‘ Eliab ’ of 2 13 1S1G°. 23 . From twenty 
years old and under] In Nil 1 3 it is laid down 
that those required for military service should 
be above this age. 

IS 


25 . Over the king’s treasures] The account 
implies that David had large private estates 
as well as considerable accumulations of 
treasure. Some of his possessions may have 
formed part of what the king could claim 
from the nation in virtue of his position (cp. 
1 S 8 14 > lc ), or may have been given him freely 
by his subjects (cp. 1 S 10 27 ), but the bulk was 
doubtless derived from his successful wars 
(see IS 30 20 2S8® -8 ). The lands in the low 
plains (v. 28) were probably in part taken 
from the Philistines. Castles] better, ‘ towers ’ 
to shelter the herdmen and serve as look-outs. 

27 . Over the increase, etc.] better, ‘over 
the wine-cellars which were in the vineyards.’ 

28 . The sycomore trees] not the English 
tree that goes by this name, but one that 
bears a fig-like fruit. The low plains] RV 
‘ Lowland ’ : a name applied to the downs that 
extend from the central hills to the maritime 
plain. 

32 . David’s uncle] better, ‘David’s nephew’: 
see 20 34 . Jehoiada the son of Benaiah] 

probably to be corrected to ‘ Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada’: cp. 1 8 ,r . 

Some of the names mentioned in this c. 
belonged to periods much earlier than David’s 
closing years, for Asahel (v. 7) was killed 
before David became king at Jerusalem 
(2 S 2 14 f -), and Ahithophel killed himself in the 
course of Absalom’s rebellion : 2S17 23 . 

CHAPTER 28 
David’s last Directions 

2 . The footstool of our God] i.e. the Mercy 
Seat: 2S6- Pa 132". 5 . The throne of the 
kingdom of the Lord] cp. 17 14 29 23 . Israel’s 
kings were the Lord’s vicegerents and repre- 
sentatives : He was their true ruler. 7 . If he 
be constant] The continuance of God’s favour 
was conditional upon continued obedience, and 
the writer, living after the exile, knew how 
the condition had been violated. 

11 . The pattern] The pattern of the Taber- 
nacle is similarly stated to have been com- 
municated to Moses by God : Ex25 9 > 40 . The 
houses] the Holy Place and the Most Holy 
Place : see 1 K6. Treasuries . . upper cham- 
bers] probably the side-chambers, described 
in 1 K 6 5 f -, of which there were three storeys. 

Inner parlours] perhaps the lowest of the 
side-chambers. 

12 . By the spirit] i.e. by revelation. The 
chambers round about] perhaps detached build- 
ings constructed round tho courts that enclosed 
the Temple. 15 . Candlesticks] better ‘ lamp- 
stands,’ and so elsewhere. Ten are mentioned 
in IK 7 49 , but only one in 2 Chi 3 n . 16 . The 
tables] Ten are alluded to again in 2Ch4 8 , 
but only a single table is mentioned in 1 K7 48 
2Chl3 l:I 29 ls . 18 . The chariot of the cheru- 
bims] RV ‘the chariot, even the cherubim’: 
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cp. Psl8 10 Ezkl, 10 s '. 20. He will not fail 

thee] A similar assurance of God’s constant 
aid was given to Jacob and Joshua : Gn28 15 
Josh 1 5 . 

CHAPTER 29 

David’s Offerings, Thanksgiving, 
and Death 

i. The palace] The word in the original is 
more strictly applicable to the fortress which 
was attached to the Second Temple (2feh2 8 ) 
and afterwards called the tower of Antonia, 
hut here and in v. 19 is employed of Solomon's 
Temple. 

3. Of mine own proper good] RV ‘ a trea- 
sure of mine own.’ 4. Three thousand, etc.] 
The weights here named, as in many other 
places in Chronicles, are incredibly large, 
amounting in value to £21,320,000 of our 
money. 

7. Drams] The dram (Gk. drachma') was 
\ shekel ; and the value (according to the 


2. 3 

early Hebrew weights) of all the gold men- 
tioned in this v. would bo about £3O,7G0,000 
and of the silver about £4,100.000. 

io. And David said] David in his prayer 
recognised that it was not in his. or any man’s, 
power to add to God’s glory. The building 
of the Temple could only manifest his and his 
peoplo’s devotion and gratitude for the good- 
ness which had bestowed such wealth upon 
them. 15. None abiding] better, ‘ no hope of 
abiding.’ 

20. Worshipped the., king] cp. Ps45U. 
The same kind of prostrations were made both 
in divine worship and in paying respect to the 
sovereign. 

22. The second time] The 1 first time ’ is 
only described at length in 1 K 1 3! \ though the 
writer of Chronicles alludes to it in 23 1. 

Zadok to be priest] This seems to anticipate 
the promotion which Zadok received when 
vSolomon. after David’s death, deposed Ahia- 
thar : 1 K 2 27 . 30. The times that went over 

him] i.e. the fortunes that befell him. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Solomon’s Choice of Wisdom. His 
Wealth and Commerce 

This c„ after the opening vv„ repeats, with 
some modifications and additions, what is re- 
lated in 1 K3 5 ‘ u and IO'- 0 ' 23 . 

5. The brasen altar] This identification of 
the altar at Gibeon with the brazen altar of 
the Tabernacle is an addition made to 1 K3 4 . 

CHAPTER 2 

Solomon's Negotiations with Hiram 

This c. substantially reproduces IK 5, with 
some differences in numbers, names, and ex- 
pressions. 

1. An house for his kingdom] The descrip- 
tion of this, which is given at length in IK 7, 
is omitted by the Chronicler. 

5. Jy great] i.e. in magnificence, hut not in 
actual dimensions — the external length and 
breadth being only 1 20 x 45 ft., less than many 
parish churches. It was not intended to hold 
an assemblage of worshippers, hut to he a 
sanctuary for the Deity, where He might re- 
ceive the offerings of His servants : v. G. 

10. Beaten wheat] probably a corruption of 
‘wheat for food’ : cp. 1K5 11 . 

13. Of Huram my father’s] RM 1 even 
Huram my father ' : the term ‘father’ being a 
title of honour : cp. Gn45 8 . But the whole 
expression may be a proper name, ‘ Huram 


Abi and so in 4 16 . 14. A woman . . of Dan] 
Bee on 1K7 U , where she is termed a widow 
of Naphtali. 16. Joppa] The modern Jaffa, 
some 35 m. from J erusalem. 

17. The strangers] Solomon in imposing 
forced labour upon his subjects did not. like lus 
father, confine it to those who were of foreign 
origin, but extended it to native Israelites : 
1K5 13 . 18. In the mountain] probably the 

hill-country of Judah. 

CHAPTER 3 

Particulars relating to the Tempi i: 

This and the following c. abbreviate wluit is 
recorded in 1 K 6, 7. 

1. Moriah] Here the designation of (lie 
Temple hill, but in Gn 22 - of the ‘land' in 
which was situated tho hill where Isaac was to 
bo sacrificed. Where the Lord appeared unto] 
better ‘which was shown unto,’ i.e. by t lie 
acceptance of the king’s sacrifice (1 C 'll 2 1'-" 1 
221 ). 

3. These are the things , etc.] RV ‘ these 
are the foundations which Solomon laid’ : the 
v. going on to give the ground plan. After 
the first measure] This implies that the length 
of the cubit had changed between the time of 
Solomon and that of the writer of Clironiclis. 
Ezekiel (40 5 ) speaks of a cubit measuring a 
cubit and a hand-breadth, which, if flic smaller 
cubit was equal to 6 hand-breadths (about 
18 in.), must have been equivalent to 7 (about 
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21 in.). In estimating tlic size ot the Temple, 
the cubit, for the sake of convenience, has 
been reckoned at 18 in. ; if the cubit of 21 in. 
Was the one really employed, the dimensions 
must be modified accordingly. 

4. An hundred and twenty] One MS of the 
LXX has 1 twenty.’ The figures given in the 
text are suitablo only for a tower, not a 
porch. 

5. The greater house] i.e. the Holy Place. 

Cieled] The walls, as well as the roof, were 

lined with wood. Chains] i.e. festoons of 
chain work, carved in relief. 6. Parvaim] 
unknown. 

10. Of image work] LXX has ‘ wrought- 
in wood’: cp. 1K6 23 . 11. Twenty cubits]This 
was the length of the four wings together. 

13. Inward] RV ‘ toward the house ’ : i.e. 
the Holy Place. 14. The vail] This is not men- 
tioned in Kings. 15. Thirty and five] In 1 K 
7 13 1 eighteen’ : see also 2 K 25 17 Jer52 21 . 

16. Chains, as in the oracle] The text is 
probably corrupt ; the chains must be 1 the 
wreaths of chain work ’ of 1 K 7 17 , which were 
carved on the capitals. 

CHAPTER 4 

Tiie Contents of the Temple 

x. An altar] This was in the Temple court. 
Though its construction is not described in 
Kings, it is mentioned in 1K8 84 2K1G U . 

3. Oxen] rather, ‘ knops ' (i.e. gourds) : see 
1 K7 24 . 7. According to their form] RV ‘ Ac- 
cording to tho ordinance concerning them.' In 
the temple] i.e. in the Holy Place. 

9. The great court] The word here used 
differs from that employed for ‘ the court of 
the priests.’ It was in the 1 great court ’ that 
the scaffold mentioned in 6 13 was placed : see 
on 1K7 9 . 10. The right side of the east end] 

i.e. at the SE. corner. 12. Pommels] RV 
1 bowls,’ i.e. the globes of the capitals ; and so 
in v. 13. 14. He made . . made he] probably 

an error for ‘ten., ten.’ 16. Fleshhooks] 
probably an error for ‘basons,’ v. 11 : cp. 
1K7«. 

20. After the manner] RV ‘ according to 
tho ordinance.’ In the Law (Ex 27 21 ) it was 
required that a light should burn always before 
the veil. 22. The entry] probably an error 
for ‘the hinges,’ 1K7 30 . 

CHAPTER 5 

The removal of the Auk to tiib Temple 

This c. is a repetition of 1 K8 1-9 , with ad- 
ditional particulars respecting the descent of 
the glory of the Lord. 

4. The Levites . . the ark] The mention of 
‘ tho Levites ' in this connexion is more in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Law 
than the statement of 1 K8 3 that the ‘priests ’ 
took up the ark. 


9. From the ark] better (as in the LXX) 

1 from the Holy Place ’ : cp. 1 K8 8 . Unto this 
day] Tho Chronicler, like the compiler of 
Kings, retains the expression of the original 
miter, who lived before the destruction of tho 
Temple. 

11. Did not. . course] On this occasion all 
the priests (and not a single course only) had 
sanctified themselves to officiate. 12. At the 
east end] i.e. facing westward, towards the 
Temple building. 

CHAPTER 6 
Solomon's Prayer 

The first 39 vv. of this c. repeat 1K8 12-50 , 
the conclusion of the prayer, as given in 8 51-81 , 
being omitted and three additional w. being 
substituted. 

5. Neither chose I any man] Saul, though 
chosen, was subsequently rejected : 1S15 28 . 

13. For Solomon had made, etc.] This is 
not mentioned in IK 8. 

41. Now therefore arise, etc.] The Bame 
words occur in Ps 132 s . 9 Be clothed with . . 
goodness] i.e. enjoy victory and prosperity. 

42. Turn not away, etc.] i.e. do not reject 
his prayer and make him turn away in dis- 
appointment. For anointed cp. IS 12 3 24 s . 

The mercies of David] i.e. the mercies pro- 
mised and shown to David : cp. Ps89 4B . 

CHAPTER 7 

Solomon’s Sacrifices, and the Lord’s 
Promises 

This c. reproduces with some additions por- 
tions of 1K8 82-88 and 9 1-9 . 

x. The fire came down] This, which marked 
the acceptance of Solomon’s sacrifice (cp. 1 Ch 
2 1 28 ), is not mentioned in 1 K8. 

21. Shall be an astonishment] i.e. a cause 
of astonishment. 

CHAPTER 8 

Solomon's Buildings. His Trade with 
Ophib 

This c. reproduces the substance of 1 K 9 19-28 
but describes some additional buildings. 

2. Had restored] If the reference is to the 
cities which Solomon gave to Hiram, it seems 
best to assume that they had been merely 
pledged as security for money which Solomon 
borrowed and afterwards repaid : 1 K9 14 . 

3. Hamath-zobah] Perhaps a Hamath in 
Zobah (a country E. of the Sea of Galilee, in 
the region of the modem Hauran). 

4. Tadmor] the later Palmyra, a city 150 
m. NE. of Damascus in the Syrian desert. 

8. Them did Solomon, etc.] RV ‘ of them did 
Solomon raise a levy of bondservants.’ 13. After 
a certain rate, etc.] RV ‘ as the duty of every 
day required ’ : cp. v. 14. 16. Unto the day] 

LXX has ‘ from the day.’ 
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18 . In lK9 2li ‘ 2s it is stated that Solomon 
‘ made ’ a navy of ships at Eziongcber, and 
that Hiram sent him skilled mariners. 

CHAPTER 9 

Tiie Visit of the Queen- of Siieija. 
Solomon’s Splendour 

This c. is a close repetition of 1 K 10 1-28 and 

1141-43. 

8 . On his throne] i.e. God’s throne : see on 
1 Ch28 5 . 

10 . II. These vv. should follow v. 12. 

11. Terraces] 1K10 12 has ‘pillars’ (or 
balustrades'). 

12 . 7'/m/ which she had brought] IK It ) 13 
has ‘ beside that which Solomon gave her of 
his royal bounty.’ 

2 i. The king's ships went to Tarshish] If 
this is not a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘ships of Tarshish’ (1K10 22 ), which describes 
a particular kind of vessel, it must be assumed 
that Solomon’s ships sailed from a Phoenician 
port, Tarshish (whether Tartessus or Tarsus) 
being on the Mediterranean. 

2 g. In the book, etc.] The three works here 
referred to may possibly have been inserted in 
‘the book of the kings of Israel and Judah’ 
(see 16 n , etc.), as was the case with the ‘ book 
of Jehu the son of Hanani ’ (20 34 RV). 

CHAPTER 10 
Reign of Reuoboam 

This c. is a repetition of 1 K 12 1-15 with 
slight differences. 

2 . Returned out of Egypt] Preferable to 
1 K 12 2 , ■ Jeroboam dwelt in Egypt.' 

4 . Thy father made, etc.] The passages in 
1K5 13 / 14 1 1 - s , which throw light upon the 
oppressiveness of Solomon, are omitted by 
the Chronicler. 

CHAPTER 11 

Reign of Reuoboam (continued) 

This c. repeats the substance of 1K12 21 - 24 , 
and adds much information relating to Reho- 
boam's buildings, the withdrawal of the Levites 
from the kingdom of Jeroboam, and Rehoboam’s 
marriages. 

5 . Built cities] Of the towns named in the 
following vv. Beth-lehem, Tekoa, Beth-zur, 
Adoraim, Ziph, and Hebron, were in the hill- 
country of Judah ; Etam, Shoco, Adullam, 
Mareshah, Azekah, Zorah and Aijalon, were in 
the lowlands, whilst Gath (a Philistine city, 
which in Solomon’s reign was independent) and 
Lachish were in the maritime plain. The 
fortification of these places was intended to 
guard the Judaean frontier on the side of 
Egypt, with which country Jeroboam had had 
friendly relations : 10-. 

14 . Cast them off] When Jeroboam made 
priests from all the tribes indifferently, the 


Levites lost their privileged position as the 
only legitimate priestly tribe. 

15 . Devils] lit. ‘lie-goats,’ the deities that 
were worshipped being supposed to assume the 
forms of these animals, like the Greek Satyrs 
and the Roman Faunus. 

18 . Jerimoth] not included in the list in 
1 Ch 3 4 ‘ 9 , so that he was probably the son of 
a concubine. And Abihail] RV ‘ timl «/’ Alii- 
hail ’ : Abihail being the wife of Jerimoth ami 
motherof Mahalath. 20 . Daughter] probably 
‘granddaughter’ : see 2 S 14 27 and ID 1 . 

Abijah] The ‘ Abijam’ of IK 16 1 . 

23 . He dealt wisely] By acting as here de- 
scribed he sought to secure the tranquil suc- 
cession of the son whom he had chosen as his 
heir: cp. 21 ®. Desired] probably for his sons. 

CHAPTER 32 

Reign of Reuoboam (concluded) 

This c. is parallel to 1 K ll'-i-si. blit supplies 
additional particulars respecting Khishak's 
army- and the prophet Sheniaiah. 

3 . The Lubims, the Sukkiims] The Lubims 
were probably Libyans ; the Sukkiims. who arc 
not mentioned elsewhere, are called in LXX 
‘ Troglodytes,’ i.e. ‘ cave-dwellers.’ 

6 . The princes of Israel] The term ■ Israel ' 
is often applied in Chronicles to the people of 
Judah, as more nearly realising the ideal of 
the true Israel than the sister kingdom : cp. 
20 s4 21 2 - 4 23 2 24 6 28 19 > 23 . 

12 . Things went well] RV ‘ there were good 
things found’: cp. 19 3 1 K ) 4 13 . The king’s 
repentance was accompanied hy a moral refor- 
mation on the part of the people. 

15 . The book of. . Iddo] The writings of 
Iddo are ahso mentioned in 9 2!l > I'd- 2 . 

CHAPTER 18 
Reign of Abijah 

This c. expands the account given of Abijah 
(Abijam) in 1 K 15 1-8 by giving details of his 
war with Jeroboam, which is there only briefly- 
mentioned. 

2 . Michaiah] In 11 21 and 1 K 1 b - she is 
called ‘Maaehah,’ and was probably- daughter 
of Uriel and granddaughter of Absalom. 

3 . Four hundred thousand, etc.] Tlie-c 
numbers (see also v. 17) are in keeping with 
the large figures that appear elsewhere in 
Chronicles : see 14 s - 9 17 14 ' 18 . 

4 . Zemaraim] Possibly a hill near the place 
of the same name in Benjamin : Josli IX--’. 

5 . A covenant of salt] cp. Nu IX 1 ®. The 
use of salt in connexion with sacrifice (see 
Lv 2 13 ) probably arose from its association with 
a meal ; and ‘ there is salt between us ’ is said 
to be a phrase still employed to denote the 
bond which secures, for any one who has par- 
taken of an Arab’s hospitality, protection and 
(in case of need) assistance. 
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7 . Children of Belial] i.c. worthless persons. 

Young] That Rehoboam was young when 

the Ton Tribes revolted is implied in 10 8 , 
though in 12 13 his ago is given as 41. 

8 . The kingdom of the LORD] The high 
prerogative that once belonged to all Israel 
(lCh28 5 2Ch9 8 ) was now confined to Judah. 

9 . After the manner, etc.] The LXX has 

1 out of the people of all the land,’ which agrees 
with the true sense of 1 K 12 31 . 12 . Sounding 
trumpets] cp. NulO 8 31 6 . 19. Jeshanah . . 

Ephrain] The first is not known, the second 
is identified by some with the ‘Ephraim’ 
mentioned in Jn 1 1 54 . 20 . The mention of 

Jeroboam’s death here is chronologically out of 
place, since he outlived Abijah. 

22 . In the story] RY 1 in the commentary.’ 
The original term (‘midrash’) meant the 
didactic treatment of a subject or narrative ; 
and in the ‘ midrash ’ of Iddo the reign of 
Abijah was presumably related with a view to 
moral instruction rather than historic accuracy. 
Possibly the account of Ahijah’s speech in 
vv. 4-12 has been taken from it : contrast 
IK IS 8 

CHAPTER 14 
Reign of Asa 

This c. adds to what is related of Asa in 
IK If ) 8 - 24 an account of the invasion of the 
Ethiopian Zerah. 

3 . Took away . . the high places] In 15 17 
(=1K15 14 ) the opposite of this is stated ; if 
the two passages are to be reconciled, it must 
be supposed that Asa sought to effect a reform 
which was only imperfectly executed : cp. 
also 17° with 20 33 . 

7 . The land is yet before us] i.e. free from 
the presence of an enemy. 

9. Zerah] Zerah, if an Ethiopian (Heb. 
Cushite ) or Egyptian, is probably to be identified 
with Osorkon II, an Egyptian king of the 
22 nd dynasty, who, on a monument recently 
found, declares that 1 the upper and lower 
Rutennu’ (i.e. the peoples of Palestine) had 
been thrown under his feet. But in v. 14 the 
cities spoiled by Asa after the defeat of the 
invaders are said to be near Gerar ; so that 
Zerah may have been the chief of an Arabian 
tribe, a view with which the description of the 
spoil taken by Asa (v. 15) agrees. Mareshah] 
in the lowland of Judah (Josh 15 41 ), where 
there are some ruins still called ‘Mar'ash.’ 
To the N. there is a Wildy called ‘ Wady es 
Sufieh,’ which may be Zephathah. 

11 . It is nothing, etc.] RY ‘ there is none 
beside thee to help, between the mighty and 
him that hath no strength ’ : i.e. to help the 
weak under unequal conditions. Asa’s prayer 
‘ breathes the true spirit of faith and trust in 
God.’ 

13 . Gerar] 6 m. S. of Gaza and 26 m. 


from Beershcba. 14 . The fear of the LORD, 
etc.] They were so panic-stricken that they 
could offer no resistance : cp. 17 10 20 M . 

15 . The tents of cattle] i.e. the tents of 
nomadic tribes with large possessions of 
flocks and cattle. 

CHAPTER 15 

Reign op Asa (continued) 

An account of how Asa, moved by the prophet 
Azariah, made a covenant to seek the Lord. 

This c. is almost entirely supplementary to 
what is recorded of Asa in lK 1!i . 

I . Azariah] not mentioned elsewhere. 

3 . For a long season] The writer seems to 
have principally in view the times of the 
Judges : see Jg2 12 3 7 17 6 21 A teaching 
priest] For this function of the priesthood 
cp. LvlOH Mai 2*. 

5 . No peace . . came in] i.e. travelling was 
unsafe : cp. Jg5° 6 2 . The countries] i.e. the 
different divisions of Israel : see Jgl2 4 
20 , 21 . 

8 . The prophecy of Oded] The words ‘ Aza- 
riah son of ’ have dropped out before Oded : 
the Vulgate has them. The cities . . taken] 
This seems to refer to the conquests of Abijah : 
1319. 

9 . The strangers] Those members of the 
Ten Tribes who removed to Judah on account 
of the calf - worship : 111 8 . Simeon] The 
territory of Simeon must have practically be- 
longed to Judah from the time of Jeroboam’s 
revolt, but some Simeonites may have resided 
in the northern kingdom. 

II . The spoil] i.e. the spoil taken from the 
Ethiopians: 1413- 18 . 

19 . Five and thirtieth] This is inconsistent- 
with the chronology given in 1 K, for Baasha 
died in the 26th year of Asa (IK 16 8 ) ; but 
see on 16 L 

CHAPTER 16 

Reign op Asa (concluded) 

This c. reproduces with some verbal differ- 
ences 1K15 17 ' 24 , but adds an account of a 
rebuke received by Asa from the seer Hanani. 

1 . Six and thirtieth] Since, according to 
IK 16 s , Baasha did not live until the 36th 
year of Asa. some have supposed that the six 
and thirtieth year is reckoned from the revolt 
of the Ten Tribes. 

4 . The store cities of Naphtali] LXX 
suggests that the true reading is “ the surround- 
ing parts of Naphtali.’ 

7 . Hanani] Nothing is known of him beyond 
what is here related, and the fact that he was 
the father of the prophet J ehu (19 2 ). Because 
thou hast relied] cp. the similar protests of 
Isaiah against reliance upon foreign support 
instead of upon the Lord (Isa 30 1 31 4 ). The 
host of . . Syria] The prophet seems to imply 
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that Asa might have beaten both Israel and 
Syria, if ho had trusted in the Loud. 

8. Lubims] These were not amongst the 
forces of Zerah (14°), but those of Sliishak 
(12 s ). 

12. Sought not to the LORD] Contrast the 
conduct of Hezekiah in his sickness : see 
2K20-’. 

14. A very great burning] i.e. of the spices 
previously mentioned : cp. Jer34°. The bodies 
of the dead were not ordinarily burnt but 
buried ; the burning of the bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (1 S 31 12 ) was exceptional. 

CHAPTER 17 

Reign' of Jehoshaphat 

An account of a mission of Levitcs to teach 
the Law, and of the king’s army. 

The particulars of Jehoshapliat's reign here 
given are additional to those contained in 
1 K'- , 'J 41 ' 5U . 

1. Strengthened himself against Israel] 
Jehoshaphat came to the throne in the fourth 
year of Ahab, and it is probable that some in- 
terval elapsed before he made peace with him, 
as recorded in 1 K22 ll . 

2. Which Asa . .taken] see 1.7 s . and note. 

3. His father David] LXX omits • David,’ 
so that his father means Asa. whose early actions 
(14 2 ) are here contrasted with the oppressive- 
ness and want of faith that he displayed in his 
later years (1C Baalim] R V 4 the Baalim ’ 
(and so elsewhere), i.e. the various false gods 
to each of whom the title • Baal ’ (= Lord), was 
applied. 

4. The doings of Israel] an allusion either 
to the worship of the calves (13 s > q ) or to that 
of the Zidonian Baal, introduced into Israel by 
Jezebel the wife of Jehoshapliat's contempo- 
rary, Ahab. 

7. He sent to his princes] The princes 
were to organise the teaching which was carried 
out bv the Levites named in the next v. 

9. Went about] This is the only record in 
the historical books of the diffusion of a know- 
ledge of the Law by means of a mission. In 
the reign of Jo»iali (2 K'J.'i -) and after the 
return from the exile (Xeh 8 J ' 1 "’ ) the Law was 
merely read before assemblies of the people at 
Jerusalem. 

13. Much business] i.e. was busily em- 
ployed on works oE defence. And the men 
of war . . irciv] better. 1 and he had men of war 
.. in Jerusalem.’ 

14-18. 1 1 is generally agreed that there must 
be somu error in these enormous numbers. 

CHAPTER 18 

Reign of Jehoshaphat (continued) 

This c. reproduces 1 K22 *' 3 ’ J with very slight 
differences. 

31. The LORD helped him] This, which is 


an addition to the narrative of Kings, seems to 
imply that the writer regarded .1 ehoshaphat’s 
cry as a prayer for help, which C.od answered, 
as explained in the next v. 

CHAPTER 10 

Reign of J ehoshapiiat (continued) 

The c. narrates how Jehoshaphat was ic- 
proved by the seer Jehu for helping Ahab. and 
how he instituted judges in the cities of .7 udali. 

This c. is entirely supplementary to the ac- 
count of Jehoshaphat as given in 1 K. 

2. Jehu] previously only named in con- 
nexion with the northern kingdom in the reign 
of Baasha (1 K 1G 7 ). Shouldest thou help the 
ungodly] The peace with Israel, ratified by a 
marriage (2 K8 ls ), put an end to a war bet w ecu 
two kindred peoples, yet brought evils in its 
train, since the Baal worship which polluted 
the northern kingdom was introduced into 
Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Allah ami 
the daughter-in-law of Jehoshaphat : 24 T . 

5. He set judges] Local courts of justice 
may have existed before, but Jehoshaphat im- 
proved them, and likewise established a court 
in the capital, which seems also to hate heard 
appeals : v. 10. 

6. The LORD .. judgment] Judges were ad- 
ministrators of the divine justice, so that e\en 
the term ‘ Clod ’ could be used to describe them 
in their official capacity : see Ex 21° RY. 

8. For the judgment of the Lord . . con- 
troversies] Perhaps the former means case, 
relating to religious obligations, and the latter 
ordinary civil and criminal trials. When 
they returned] RV ‘and they returned,' the 
reference being to the king ami his retinue. 

10. Between blood and blood] e.g. the de- 
termination of what was murder and what a a, 
merely manslaughter : cp. Ex 21. Between 
law and commandment] i.e. the decision, 
where laws seemed to conflict, which of them 
applied to a particular case. 

11. And, behold, etc.] The court at Joiuxi- 
lcin was divided into two sections, 011c (limit r 
Ainariali) dealing with ecclesiastical came-, 
and the other (under Zeboxliah) dealing with 
secular causes. 

CHAPTER 20 

Reign of Jehoshaphat (concluded) 

An account of how a host of Moabites and 
others invaded Judah ; how Jehoshaphat prated 
to the Loud, and was directed by Jaha/.icl not 
to fear; and how the enemy was overthrown 
by God. 

The early part of this c. is additional to the 
narrative in IK: the latter part reproduces 
1K22«'«'. 

1. Other beside the Ammonites] better (with 
LXX), ‘some of the Meunim’ (or Maoiiitcs): 
cp. 20 7 and JglO 12 . They seem to have been 
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the people from Mt. Seir mentioned in vv. 
10, 23. 

2. Beyond the sea] i.c. from the eastern 
side of the Dead Sea. On this side Syria] lit. 

‘ from Syria,’ but Syria is probably a mistake 
for 1 Edom.' The Moabites and Ammonites 
had marched round the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
and passing through Edom (the 1 Mount Seir ’ 
of v. 10) had been joined by somo of the in- 
habitants. En-gedi] on the W. shore of the 
Dead Sea. the modern Ain-jidy. 

5. Before the new court] probably 1 the 
court of the priests’ of 4 9 , which was distinct 
from the one in which Solomon prayed : 6 13 . 

10. Wouldest not let, etc.] The Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites were all spared on 
the ground of their kinship with Israel through 
Lot and Esau : Dt2 4 i 9 > 19 . 

16. Ziz] The word perhaps survives in the 
name El Husasah which attaches to a district 
near Tekoa : v. 20. 

21. The beauty of holiness] Perhaps better, 

‘ in holy apparel ’ : cp. 1 Ch 1 0- 9 . 

22. Ambushments] RV 1 liers in wait.’ Ap- 
parently the enemy fell out among themselves. 

25. Riches with the dead bodies] LXX 
points to another reading, 1 riches and garments.’ 

26. Berachah] i.e. ‘Blessing.’ The place 
has been identified with the Wildy Bereikiit 
near Tekoa. 

34. Who in mentioned] RY ‘(the book) 
which is inserted in.’ 

36. To go to Tarshish] 1 K22 43 has ‘ ships 
of Tarshish ’ (i.e. large merchantmen) ‘ to go 
to Opliir ’ (in Arabia, or E. Africa), for which 
Ezion-geber was the natural port of departure. 

CHAPTER 21 
Reign of Jehoram: 

This c. in part reproduces 2X8 1 ~ -22 but adds 
several particulars respecting the judgments 
brought upon Jehoram. 

2. Azariah . . Azariah] One of the names is 
probably an error, perhaps for ‘ Ahaziah ’ : cp. 
the mistake in 22°. 3. And their father] op. 11 23 . 

10. So the Edomites revolted] The writer 
omits the final sentence in 2 K 8 21 which ac- 
counts for the successful revolt of the Edomites : 
see note there. 

11. Fornication] A figure for religious in- 
fidelity. 

12. A writing . . from Elijah] If this mention 
of Elijah as living in the reign of Jehoram is 
to be reconciled with 2K3 11 , which relates 
that Elisha (Elijah’s successor) prophesied in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat, it must be supposed 
that Elisha entered upon his ministry before 
Elijah was translated ; and that 2K2 is out of 
its proper chronological order. The incident 
here described is the only instance of Elijah 
having concerned himself with the affairs of 
Judah. 


14. A great plague] i.e. the great blow in- 
flicted by the invasion described in v. 16. 

16. The LORD stirred up] The invaders, 
though pursuing designs of their own, were 
really agents of the divine judgment : cp. 1 Ch 
5 20 Tea 10 3-7 37 24-29 . The Arabians . . Ethio- 
pians] These Arabians came from the W. coast 
of Arabia, facing Ethiopia across the Red Sea. 

17. In the king’s house] better, ‘ belonging 
to the king’s house.’ It is not meant that the 
invaders assaulted Jerusalem, but that they 
carried off the royal property in the country 
districts. Jehoahaz] called in 22 1 ‘Ahaziah.’ 

19. Made no burning, etc.] i.e. they did not 
use the same quantity of spices as were burnt 
at the funeral rites of former kings. 20. De- 
parted . . desired] i.e. he died unregretted. But 
some (following LXX) render ‘he walked 
(i.e. lived) in an undesirable way.’ 

CHAPTER 22 
Reign of Ahaziah 

This c. reproduces with some differences 
2X8 24-29 and 11 1-3 (the intervening chs. being 
omitted because they relate exclusively to 
Israel). 

2. Forty and two] This must be an error, 
for his father was only 40 when he died (21 20 ). 
2X8 29 has ‘twenty-two.’ 6. Azariah] An 
error for ‘ Ahaziah,’ which LXX has. 7. Had 
anointed] see 2X9 1-10 . 

8 . The sons of the brethren, etc.] i.e. of the 
elder sons of Jehoram who were killed by the 
Arabians (21 17 ). If Jehoram was only 40 at 
his death (21 20 ), his grandsons at this time 
(v. 2) must have been quite young children. 

9. He was hid in Samaria] 2X9 27 states 
that I10 was mortally wounded in his chariot 
when escaping from J ehu, and died at Megiddo. 

They had slain . . they buried] The first verb 
refers to the emissaries of Jehu, the second to 
the servants of the murdered Ahaziah. To 
keep still] i.e. to retain. 

CHAPTER 23 
Reign of Joash 

This c. repeats 2X11 l-2 °, but brings into 
prominence the ecclesiastical officials in place 
of the soldiers of the royal guard. 

4. This is the thing, etc.] The arrangements 
differ from those described in 2X11 (see note 
there). Here there are three divisions which 
are posted (a) at the doors of the Temple, (6) 
at the palace, (c) at the gate of the foundation 
(which in 2 X is called the 1 gate Sur ’ and con- 
nected with the palace). Here too only priests 
or Levites are allowed to enter the Temple, 
whilst the rest take up their position outside ; 
but in Xings the distinction is not observed. 

16. Between. him, etc.] RV ‘between him- 
self, and all the people, and the king.’ 

18. Appointed the offices, etc.] better, 'put 
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tho offices . . into tho hand of.’ The priests 
the Levites] LXX has (preferably) 1 the priests 
and the Levites,' the priests alone being author- 
ised to offer sacrifice (according to Nul8 7 ). 

CHAPTER 24 
Rr.icx of Jo ash (concluded) 

An account of the repair of the Temple, the 
idolatry of Joash after the death of Jehoiada, 
the murder of Jehoiada’s son, and the king's 
violent death. 

The early part of this c. reproduces 2 K 
ll 2l -12 1(i , with unimportant variations, hut 
vv. 15-22 are entirely supplementary, and ghe 
a different account of the closing years of the 
reign of Joash from that contained in 2 K. 

6 . According to . . Moses] This refers to 
the half-shekel required to he paid by every 
Israelite as an atonement for his soul : Ex 
3OU-10, 

7. The sons of Athaliah] perhaps her ad- 
herents, rather than her children, who had 
been killed in the lifetime of their father 
Jehoram : 2 1 17 . 

15. An hundred and thirty] an age unpre- 
cedented since Joshua : Josh 24-'. 

16. Among- the kings] Jehoiada thus re- 
ceived an honour which was refused to Joash : 
v. 25. 

20. The son of Jehoiada] called in Mt23 33 
‘the son of Barachias ’ by confusion with 
Zacliariah the prophet. Which stood above the 
people] probably on a platform. 

23. The host of Syria] Hazael, the king of 
Syria, was engaged in attacking Gath, and 
from thence made an incursion into Judah. 

Destroyed all the princes] These were the 
instigators of the king’s impiety : v. 17. 

23. The sons of Jehoiada] better, asinLXX, 
• the son of Jehoiada’ (vv. 20, 21). 

27. The burdens, etc.] better, • the multitude 
of the oracles uttered against him ’ : see 19, 
and cp. 2 K'J-\ The story] RV 1 the com- 
mentary’ : see on 13 

CHAPTER 25 
Rkig.v of Amaziaii 

This c. is derived in the main from 2 K 
141-20, but with two insertions, vv. 5-10 and 
13-1G. 

5. Made them captains, etc.] better, ‘ arranged 
them according to their fathers’ houses under 
captains.’ From twenty years old] Under this 
age military service was not required : Xu 1 3 
1 Ch27 23 . 

7. With all . . Ephraim] added to explain 
the sense in which 1 Israel ’ is used, since 
ordinarily in Chronicles it is equivalent to 
Judah: see on 12°. For tho protest against 
an alliance with the northern kingdom cp. 
192 20 87 . 

8. But if thou wilt wo] LXX has ‘ if thou 


thinkest to prevail with these’ (i.e. the forces 
from Ephraim) ‘ God shall make thee fall.’ 

11. The children of Seir] i.e. the Edomites. 

13. From Samaria] i.e. from the frontier of 
the kingdom (not from its capital). 

14. He brought the gods, etc.] Similarly 
the Philistines brought away the ark which 
the Israelites had carried with them into 
battle at Ebenezer : 1 S4 U . 

17. Come, let us, etc.] In connexion with 
the preceding narrative Amaziah’s challenge 
might be explained as due to a desire to ha\ e 
satisfaction for the conduct of the Israelite 
forces as described in v. 13, but see on 2 K 14\ 

23. Jehoahaz] i.e. Ahaziah : 21 17 . 

24. With Obed-edom] i.e. with the descend- 
ants of Obed-edom, who were porters of the 
T« mple : 1 Ch2f> i-s. 

28. The city of Judah] LXX has 1 the city 
of David,’ as in 2 K 14 20 !L nd 2Ch24‘ lf,‘‘ 
211,20, etc. 

CHAPTER 2(5 
Rgigx of Uzziah 

This c. adds largely to the parallel account 
of Uzziah’s reign in‘2K15 1 * 7 , and furnishes 
information respecting his wars, his military 
defences, and the cause of his leprosy. 

1. Uzziah] This is the usual form in Chron- 
icles except in 1 Ch3 12 ; in Kings it is generally 
‘ Azariah.’ 

6. Jabneh] between Joppa and Ashdnd: 
afterwards called Jamnia. 

7. The Mehunims] see on 20 L 

9. The valley gate] probably a gate leading 
into the valley of Hinnom, at the S. end of 
the W. hill. 

10. In the desert, etc.] Uzziah’s cattle were 
pastured in three different districts, (u) the 
desert (or wilderness) in the S. and WE. of 
Judah, which has some fertile spots ; (h) the 
low country (or lowland), consisting of the 
slopes that extend from the Judtuan lulls to 
the Mediterranean ; (c) the plains, or table- 
land, E. of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
where Uzziah may have secured rights of 
pasturage from the Ammonites (v. 8). Carmel] 
RV 1 the fruitful fields ’ : or level garden- 
land, as distinct from the 1 mountains ’ or 
hilly districts. 

14. Habergeons] RV 1 coats of mail.’ 

Slings to cast stones] RV ‘ stones for sling- 
ing’ : which had to be supplied of a certain 
size and in sufficient quantity 7 . 13. Engines] 
These were machines of the nature of cata- 
pults. 

16. To his destruction] ItV ‘ so that he 
did corruptly.’ Into the temple] The altar of 
incense was in the Holy Place. 18. To the 
priests, etc.] The restriction to the sons of 
Aaron of the duty of offering incense is 
enforced in the Law by the history of Korah : 
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Nu 16 40 . 21. In a several house] i.e. in a 

lazar house. For the seclusion of leprous 
persons from the community ep. Lvl3 40 Nu5 2 . 

22. Isaiah] The prophet received his pro- 
phetic call in the year that Uzziah died (Isa6 4 ). 

23. In the field of the burial, etc.] i.e. in the 
royal burial ground, but not in the royal 
sepulchres. 

CHAPTER 27 
The Reign op Jotham 

This c. repeats the substance of 2K15 32 ' 33 , 
but expands the account of J otham’s buildings, 
and relates a war with Ammon about which 
Kings is silent. 

2. The people did . . corruptly] If Isa 2 is 
rightly assigned to this reign, it furnishes 
illustrations of the historian’s statement, for 
it represents idolatry, sorcery, and arrogance, 
as prevalent amongst the people (Isa 2 6 ' 8 . 11 '•). 

3. Ophel] the southern extremity of the 
Temple hill. 

5. Measures] lit. 1 cors ’ : a 1 cor ’ being rather 
more than 10 bushels, the whole quantity of 
each kind of grain was over 100,000 bushels. 
For such payments in kindep. 17 11 2K3 4 . 

CHAPTER 28 
TnE Reign of Ahaz 

This c. recounts how the idolatry of Ahaz 
was punished by the attacks of Syria and 
Israel ; how the captives taken by the Israel- 
ites were restored ; and how Ahaz in his dis- 
tress appealed to Assyria. 

This c. corresponds to 2K16, but it omits 
many facts related there, whilst expanding the 
account of the war with Israel. 

5. The king of Syria] i.e. Rezin, who, with 
Pekah of Israel, wished to depose Ahaz : see 
Isa 7. 

7. Maaseiah, the king’s son] perhaps a son 
of Jotham and brother of Ahaz, since Ahaz 
himself was only 20 at his accession and 36 at 
his death (v. 1). Next to the king] i.e. the 
principal counsellor of state : cp. EsthlO 3 . 

9. That reacheth, etc.] i.e. immoderate aud 
excessive : cp. Ezr9°. 

16. The kings] The LXX, more appropri- 
ately, has ‘the king,’ the allusion being to 
Tiglath-pileser (v. 20). But Chronicles fre- 
quently uses the plural where the singular 
would be more accurate : see v. 23, also c. 
32 4 - 3 i 300. 

17. The Edomites] Rezin had previously 
captured Elath and returned it to the Edomites 
(2K16 6 ), and this doubtless encouraged them 
to retaliate upon the Judoeans, who had with- 
held it from them for so long. 

18. The Philistines] These had suffered at 
the hands of Judah during the reign of Uzziah 
(26 8 i7), and now took the opportunity to seek 
revenge. 


19. Made Judah naked] RY 1 dealt wantonly 
in Judah.’ 

20. Distressed him, etc.] The intervention 
of Assyria not only imposed the burden of 
tribute upon Judah, but also awoke the 
jealousy of Egypt, with evil results to the 
small kingdom placed between the two em- 
pires ; yet for a time at least the Assyrians 
delivered .Tudah from Syria and Israel : 
2K16 9 15 29 . 

23. Because the gods, etc.] i.e. as shown 
by the successes of Rezin (v. 5). 

CHAPTER 29 
TnE Reign op Hezekiah 

This c. describes a cleansing of the Temple 
and a sacrifice for the sins of the people. 

This and the following chs. 30-32, cover the 
same period as 2 K 18-20, but, for the most part, 
have in view a different side of Hezelriah’s 
reign, Chronicles relating in great detail his 
religious reforms, whilst Kings is concerned 
mainly with the political events of the time. 

3. Opened the doors] The Temple had been 
closed by Ahaz : 28 24 . 4. The east street] 

RY ‘the broad place on the east,’ perhaps one 
of the courts in front of the Temple : cp. 
EzrlO 9 RY. 

IO. A covenant] The covenant between the 
nation and its God had been previously re- 
newed in the time of Asa (15 12 ). 

15. By the words of the LORD] The king 
was moved by a divine impulse, perhaps 
communicated through a prophet: cp. 30 13 . 

1 6. The inner part of the house] i.e. from the 
courts into the interior of the building. The 
Holy Place is meant (not the Holy of Holies, 
which the Levites might not enter). 17. The 
sixteenth day] In the first period of 8 days 
the Temple itself was cleansed, in the second 
period the Temple court (where the altar of 
burnt offering was : v. 18). 

21. Seven bullocks, etc.] It is possible that 
the bullocks, rams, and lambs constituted the 
burnt offerings mentioned in v. 27 (the victims 
for which are not otherwise named), and that 
the he-goats alone formed the sin offering (as 
v. 23 suggests). For the kingdom] i.e. for 
the king as distinguished from the people 
(J udah). 

25. By his prophets] i.e. David’s arrange- 
ments. as described in 1 Ch 23 3 25 1 , were made 
under divine direction. 

30. Of Asaph the seer] Twelve of the 
Psalms bear the name of Asaph. 

31. Thank offerings] a form of peace offer- 
ing (Lv 7 la ), most of which was eaten by the 
worshipper. Burnt offerings] wholly con- 
sumed on the altar. Of a free heart] BY ‘of 
a willing heart.’ 

34. Were more upright . . than the priests] 
Many of the priests had perhaps taken part 
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in Ahaz's impieties as Urijah the high priest 
had done : 2 K Iti 1S . 

36 . Prepared the people] The zeal of the 
people was so remarkable that it could only 
be attributed to divine influence : cp. 80 

CHAPTER 30 

Reign or Hezekiah (continued) 

. This c. relates how a passover was kept on 
the second month for Israel and Judah. 

1 . Should come . . at Jerusalem] This im- 
plies an endeavour to centralise the national 
worship by the abolition of the local sanctu- 
aries (as described in 2 K 1 8 4 ). 

2 . In the second month] The Law allowed 
individuals to keep the Passover in the second 
month instead of the first, if they' were pre- 
vented by some temporary hindrance (Nu 
9 10 > n ). and this permission Hezekiah thought 
might be extended to the whole community. 

3 . At that time] i.e. at the proper season, 
viz. the 14th day of the first month. The 
cleansing of the Temple was not completed 
till the 16th day of that month : 2 D 17 . 

5 . Done it of a long rime] RY ‘kept it in 
great numbers.’ According to Ex 12 3 the 
Passot er was to be observed by ‘ the whole 
assembly of the congregation of Israel.’ 

6 . The posts] lit. • the couriers,’ who were 
probably some of the royal guards. You, 
that . . Assyria] Since what is here related 
took place (according to 29 3 ) in Hezckiah’s 
first year, the reference must be to the in- 
vasion of Tiglath-pilescr : 2K15 29 1 (’ho 20 . 

13 . The feast of unleavened bread] This, 
though distinct from the Passover, was not 
separated from it by any interval, and the two 
came to be treated as one which could be 
described indifferently by either name : w. 2 , 
13, 15. 14 . The altars] i.e. those erected by 

Ahaz : 28 -’ 4 . 15 . Were ashamed] The zeal of 

the laity roused the priests, who had formerly 
been remiss (29 31 ), to a sense of their duty. 

17 . The passovers] i.e. the paschal lambs, 
which (according to Ex 12°. ") ought to have 
been killed by the head of each household. 

18 . Otherwise than it was written] As this 
Passover in the second month took the place 
of the one ordinarily held in the first month, 
there could be no supplementary passover for 
such as were unclean ; so Hezekiah preferred 
that the people should break the letter of the 
Law and eat without being sanctified than that 
they should be debarred from such an im- 
portant festival and so be unfaithful to the 
spirit of the divine legislation. 

20 . Healed] i.e. did not send upon them 
the punishment which they had incurred : cp. 
Lv 15 31 . 

25 . The strangers] i.e, proselytes of foreign 
descent, who either had come out of the 
northern >'in adorn or were settled in Judah. 


CHAPTER 31 

Reign op Hezekiah (continued) 

This c. gives an account of ITezekiah’s re- 
organisation of the Temple service. 

2 . Appointed the courses] The succession 
(seo 1 Ch 23-26) had been suspended during 
the idolatry of the previous reigns, and re- 
quired to be rearranged. The tents of the 
Lord] The phrase is borrowed from the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the wilderness. 

3 . The king's portion, etc.] The king set 
an example to his subjects by providing for 
the sacrifices named, for which see 2 fu 2 H, 29. 
whilst the people were required to support die 
priests (according to Nul 8 ). 

6 . That dwelt in the cities of Judah] The 
provincial population, as distinguished from 
the inhabitants of the capital. The tithe of 
holy things] The words tithe of have been 
accidentally repeated from the preceding ; tlie\ 
are omitted in v. 12. 11 . Chambers] i.e. some 
of the side chambers that surrounded the 
Temple. 14 . Toward the east] RY ‘at tin- 
east gulp ' : cp. 1 Ch 2(P 7 . 

15 . To give to their brethren] The general 
sense of vv. 15-18 is that the officers named 
in v. 15 distributed to all the priests who 
dwelt in the priestly cities a share of the 
people’s offerings, those alone being excluded 
from sharing, who, whilst in their courses at 
Jerusalem, were supported at the Temple 
itself : these, including priests. Levitcs and 
their families, are referred to in vv. Hi- 1 8. 

16 . Beside] i.e. excepting. Genealogy] i.e. 
list. 

19 . Also of the sons of Aaron, etc.] The 
meaning is that the six persons named in 1 . 15 
furnished support to the priests and Loutes 
who dwelt outside the cities, as well as to thorn 
who dwelt within them. 

CHAPTER 32 

Reign ok Hezekiah (concluded) 

This c. abbreviates the account of Sen- 
nacherib's invasion as related in 2 K 1 R 13 - 2<) J1 
but supplements it by various particulars re- 
specting Hezekiah’s preparation to meet tin 
attack. 

3 . To stop the waters, etc.] The chief spi-im 
which was thus stopped (or ‘ hidden ’ ) was tlu 
fountain of Gihon : see v. 30. 4 . The brook 
lit. ‘ torrent-valley.’ The Gihon spring lias ii 
the ravine of the Kidron. 

6 . The street of the gate] RV ‘the lirmu 
place at the gate’: where the people wen 
wont to assemble. 

9 . After this] The Chronicler omits al 
account of the surrender of Hezekiah relatci 
in 2K18H-i«. 

18 . They cried] i.e. the ‘servants ’ of v. 1C 

In the Tew®’ «*neerh] oaf. 9 K 18-° 
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2?. Guided them] LXX has ‘ gave them 
rest,’ which suits the context better. 

24. In those days] In vv. 24-26 the writer 
summarises very briefly what is related at 
length in 2K20 Isa38. 

30. Brought it, etc.] better, ‘stopped the 
upper spring of the waters of Gihon and 
brought them straight down’ (or, ‘under- 
ground ’) ‘ westward to the city of David.’ 
Gihon lay to the E. of Jerusalem, and Heze- 
kiali conveyed its waters by a subterranean 
aqueduct to the pool of Siloam at the foot of 
the Temple hill. 

31. The ambassadors] i.e. of Merodach- 
baladan, the king of Babylon : see 2K20 12f > 
Isa 39. 

32. And in the book of the kings, etc.] The 
conjunction and should be omitted, the vision 
of Isaiah being incorporated in the book of 
the kings of Judah and Israel, like the ‘ book 
of Jehu the son of Hanani': 20 34 . 

33. In the chiefest] RV ‘ in the ascent ’ : i.e. 
on the road that led up to the sepulchres. 

CHAPTER 33 
The Reign or Manasseh 

This c. repeats, with certain omissions, 
2K 21 ; but the section v. 11-17, relating the 
captivity in Babylon, repentance, and release 
of Manasseh, is supplementary to the account 
in 2K. 

6. Observed times] RV ‘practised augury ' : 
perhaps, as the original suggests, by watching 
the motions of clouds. 

8. So that] R Y ‘ if only ’ : God’s promises 
to Israel were conditional upon its obedience. 

xi. Among the thorns] RM ‘with hooks’ : 
a monument still exists which shows the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon leading two captives 
by hooks or rings put through their lips. 

To Babylon] This city was for the most 
part subject to Assyria until the overthrow of 
the Assyrian power in 607 b.c. Shortly before 
648 the brother of Asshurbanipal (who is pro- 
bably the king of Assyria alluded to in this \ .) 
revolted, and received support from some of 
the Palestinian states ; but the insurrection was 
suppressed, and if Manasseh had been among 
those who aided the insurgents, he may well 
have been punished in consequence. The 
Assyrian inscriptions, though they mention 
that Manasseh was a vassal of Assyria, do not 
refer to the events here related. 

13. Brought him again, etc.] i.e. by prompt- 
ing the Assyrian king to restore him to his 
throne. Such leniency on the part of Asshur- 
banipal finds a parallel in his conduct towards 
Necho, an Egyptian feudatory prince, who was 
taken captive forintriguing against his suzerain, 
but was subsequently restored to his country. 

14. A wall without . . David] RY ‘an outer 
wall to the city of David.’ The fish gate] 


This was in the N. wall of the city ; through it 
fish is supposed to have entered from Tyre. 

16. Commanded . . to serve the Lord] In 
spite of Manasseh’s reformation here related, 
Jeremiah subsequently declared that his sins 
had not been expiated, and that the nation was 
doomed to destruction in consequence : Jer 1 5 4 . 

18. His prayer] What purports to be Ma- 
nasseh’s prayer is preserved in the Apocrypha, 
but is not considered genuine. 19. The say- 
ings of the seers] This follows the LXX. The 
Heb. has ‘ the sayings of Hozai.’ 20. In his 
own house] LXX has ‘ in the garden ’ (or 
‘ park ’) ‘ of his own house ’ : cp. 2K21 1S . 

CHAPTER 34 
Reign of Josiaii 

The c. narrates how Josiah suppressed idola- 
try aud repaired the Temple ; how a book of 
the Law, found in the Temple, was read to 
the king and the people ; and how the nation’s 
covenant with the LonD was renewed. 

This c. and the following are, in general, 
parallel to 2K22, 23 1 ‘ 30 , with some unim- 
portant variants ; but the Chronicler gives 
more prominence than the writer of 2 Kings 
to the passover celebrated by Josiah. 

3. In the twelfth year] In 2 K the abolition 
of the ‘ high places ’ is described as subsequent 
to the repair of the Temple, and the latter is 
assigned to Josiah’s ‘eighteenth’ year: 2K 
22 3 23 5 > s . 

5. Burnt the bones] This was believed to 
afflict the souls of the dead priests, as well as 
to desecrate the shrines at which they had 
ministered. The condition of the spirit after 
death depended in a large measure upon the 
treatment sustained by the body. 6. With 
their mattocks] A slight alteration gives ‘ in 
their ruins ’ (so RY), i.e. the desolate sites of 
the cities destroyed by the Assyrians. 

9. And they returned to Jerusalem] Another 
reading is ‘ and of the inhabitants of Jerusalem.’ 

11. The houses] i.e. the Holy Place and 
the Holy of Holies : cp. 1 Ch 28 11 29 4 . 

22. In the college] RV ‘ in the second 
quarter ’ (of the city). It has been suggested 
that this may have occupied the upper end of 
the Tyropcean valley, W. of the Temple. 

CHAPTER 35 
Reign of Josiaii (concluded) 

This c. contains an account of how Josiah 
celebrates the Passover, and how he provoked 
Necho the king of Egjpt, and was slain at 
Megiddo. 

1. On the fourteenth dai/] J osiah’s passover, un- 
like Hczekiah's, was kept at the prescribed time. 

3. Put the holy ark, etc.] The following 
words suggest that during the repair of the 
Temple, it had been removed and committed 
to the care of the Levites. 
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4 . According to the writing, etc.] The re- 
ference is to the arrangements described in 
ICh 23-20 2Ch8 14 . 5 . According to the di- 
visions, etc.] Tile sense is ‘Jet there be for 
each family of the people a portion of a 
Ticvitical family to minister.’ 6 . Prepare your 
brethren] RY • prepare for,’ etc. The killing 
of the passover victims by the Lcvites for the 
laity, which was exceptional in Hezckiah’s 
time (30 1T ), had now become customary. 

12 . Removed] Perhaps they separated 
those parts (the fat, etc.) of the victims which 
were to be burnt. If so, these sacrifices were 
not strictly ‘ burnt offerings,’ for in such, the 
whole of the victim was consumed by fire. 

15 . They might not depart] 11 Y * they 
needed not to depart.’ 

18 . There was no passover, etc.] Hezckiah's 
passover had surpassed all that had preceded 
it (.30 - 11 ), but Josiah’s exceeded even that. 

20 . Against] better , 1 at.’ If echo's purpose 
was to share the spoils of the falling Assyrian 
empire. Nineveh was taken by the Babylo- 
nians about G07. 21 . He sent ambassadors, 

etc.] Necho’s remonstrance to Josiali against 
interfering in the war between himself and the 
Babylonians, the conquerors of Assyria, is not 
recorded in 2 K. 

22 . Disguised himself] The same is related 
of Ahab in 1 8 but LKN has ‘strengthened 
himself.’ From the mouth of-God] The writer 
regards Xccho's words as a divinely-sent warn- 
ing, which Josiah disregarded to his cost. 

24 . All Judah . . mourned] It is possible 
that this is the ■ mourning of Hadadrimmon 
in the valley of Mcgiddo,’ alluded to in 
Zech 12 H. 

25 . Made them] i.e. those in authority 
made such lamentations an ordinance. In the 
lamentations] probably not the book that 
bears this name, but a composition now lost. 

CHAPTER 30 
Tiie Pali, op Jerusalem 

This is a brief record of the reigns of Jehoa- 
haz, Jchoiakim, Jehoiacbin, and Zedekiah, and 
of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The first twenty vv. of this c. are abbre- 
viated from 2 K 23 3t) -25 21 , with some variations 
of statement. 

6 . Nebuchadnezzar] He was the son of 
Nabopolassar, the conqueror of Nineveh. 

Bound him in fetters] This is not recorded 


iu Kings. Perhaps this was the ‘ purpose ' of 
the invasion described in 2K24 2 , but Jchoia- 
kim may have averted the threatened con- 
sequences by a timely surrender. The state- 
ment of Chronicles is followed in Dan lb 2 . 

8 . That which was found in him] i.e. his 
offences : cp. 1 K 1 62 . 

9 . Eight] 2K24 8 has ‘eighteen,’ which, as 
he was married (2 K 241 s ), j s doubtless correct. 

10 . His brother] In reality Zedekiah was 
brother to Jehoiachin’s father Jchoiakim. 
IChSis. 

12 . Jeremiah the prophet] For Zedekiah'o 
disregard of Jeremiah’s warnings sec Jit 
34 Sf - 37 2 38 17 *. Contrast the attitude of A hah 
towards Elijah, as described in 1 K 2 1 

13 . Made him swear] Ezekiel refers to this 
in 17 1 *. 

14 . Moreover, etc.] In vv. 14-1G the wntei 
briefly explains the causes which led to the 
final destruction of Jerusalem and its in- 
habitants. For instances of the abominations 
of the heathen see 2 K 21 ", and what is implied 
in 1 Klfi i ' 2 22 40 . 

15 . Rising up . . sending] In the OT. such 
expressive anthropomorphisms arc common : 
thus it is related that the Lord 1 walked ' 111 
the garden of Eden (Gn3 8 ). ‘smelled’ Noah's 
sacrifice (Gn 8 21 ), ‘came down’ to see Babel 
(Gn 1 1 3 ), etc. Yet nowhere is the infinite dis- 
tance separating God from human limitations 
and frailty more forcibly asserted ; see X 11 23 1,1 
Isa55 D . 16 . Mocked the messengers] In the 
reign of Jehoiakim the prophet Urijah was put 
to death (Jer26 20 ‘ 23 ), and in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, Jeremiah underwent much persecution 
(Jer37, 38). 

18 . All tiie vessels, etc.] i.e. all that sun ived 
the spoliation described in v. 10 . 

20 . The reign . . Persia] i.e. until the out- 
throw of Babylon by Cyrus in 538. 21 . To 

fulfil threescore and ten years] If the period of 
70 years is reckoned from the time when Jere- 
miah's prophecy was uttered ( Jehoiakim's 4th 
year, 605 B.c.) till the return of the Jews to 
their own land in 536, the prediction (for which 
see Jei’25 11 29 10 ) was almost exactly fulfilled. 
Between the final destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 and the Return just 50 years elapsed. 

22 . Now in the first, etc.] vv. 22 , 23 are 
identical with the opening words of Ezra ( 1 1-J ). 
and end in the middle of a sentence. (For the 
notes see the passage in Ezra.) 



EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


I. The period of the Exile. The contents of 
Ezra and Nehemiah are separated from die 
last events in the previous historical writings 
by an interval of 50 years. The books of 
Chronicles, like the books of Kings, virtually 
close with the capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadrezzar and the deportation of a large 
number of its inhabitants into Babylonia. 
There they were probably gathered into 
colonies or settlements at various places, such 
as Tel-abib (Ezk3 ls ), Tel-melah, Tel-harsha 
(Ezr2 59 ), Casiphia (Ezr8 17 ), and others. So 
long as they remained quiet subjects they 
were not, as a rule, persecuted or enslaved. 
They were at liberty to cultivate the land 
and to acquire servants (.Ter 29 3 Ezr2 M ) ; 
and, to judge from the value of the con- 
tributions made for religious purposes (Ezr 
2 85,69 ZechG 10 - 11 ), some must have accumu- 
lated considerable wealth. On the other 
hand, those who were disaffected and insubor- 
dinate brought upon themselves cruel punish- 
ments (Jer29 22 ) ; and several passages in the 
prophets imply that many of the exiles were 
not unacquainted with harsh conditions of 
service (Isa 14 s 47°). 

Jewish religious life in the time of the Exile 
was distinguished from that of the pre-cxilic 
period by the suspension of the sacrificial 
system. Notonly wasthe Temple at Jerusalem 
destroyed — the place which the Lokd had 
chosen to put His name there — but the captive 
Jews were withdrawn from the actual soil of 
Israel and were dwelling in an ‘ unclean land ’ 
(cp. Am 7 17 ), where acceptable sacrifices could 
not be offered. They maintained, however, 
such religious ordinances as the sabbath and 
circumcision ; and the cessation of material 
oblations probably intensified rather than im- 
paired the practice of prayer. Reflection upon 
the calamities sustained by their race must 
have deepened their sense of national sin ; and 
the lessons of experience at last bore fruit in 
the gradual eradication of their propensity 
towards idolatry. The hope of a future restor- 
ation to their own country led to an increasing 
study of the ceremonial law which circum- 
stances prevented them from carrying out in 
the present ; and the loss of national inde- 
pendence enhanced the interest attaching to 
the records of their past greatness, some of the 
historical books (including the books of Kings) 
being completed during this period. 


The Exile was brought to a close when the 
Babylonian empire fell before Cyrus, prince of 
Anshan or Elam. Cyrus, though an Elamite, 
was connected by descent with the Persian 
house of Achacmenes ; and he not only became 
master of Media (in 549 B.C., through the 
deposition of Astyages), but subsequently of 
Persia likewise. In character he was courage- 
ous, magnanimous, and pious ; and when he 
advanced to attack Babylon (then ruled by 
Nabunahid, or Nabonidus, a feeble prince), 
his career was watched with intense interest 
by the Jews, who regarded him as their des- 
tined deli\ erer. In 538 he took possession of 
Babylon, which surrendered peaceably ; and 
when Nabonidus, who had fled, was captured, 
the Jews passed under the rule of a new lord. 
The way in which their expectations respecting 
Cyrus were fulfilled forms the subject of the 
opening narrative of (he book of Ezra. 

2 . Political and Religious Conditions after 
the Return. When the Jewish people returned 
from exile their political condition was very 
unlike what it had been before the Fall of 
Jerusalem and the deportation of its inhabit- 
ants. With those events the national exist- 
ence which they had enjoyed for many centuries 
came to an end ; and though a number of them 
were restored to their country by Cyrus they 
remained subjects of the Persian empire. 
Jerusalem and the surrounding districts were 
under the control of a governor (Pehah or 
Tirshatha), who, though he might be occasion- 
ally a Jew, must often have been an alien. 
And whilst the Persian rule was probably in 
general not oppressive, various circumstances 
must have made the position of the Jewish 
community rather a hard one. They were 
surrounded by a hostile population, who seized 
every opportunity of bringing them iuto dis- 
favour with the Persian authorities. They 
were for the most part poor (the richest men, 
according to Josephus, having remained in 
Babylon), and the land they cultivated, which 
was naturally not very fertile, had doubtless 
suffered from neglect ; and yet they not only 
liad to pay tribute, custom, and toll to the 
royal exchequer (Nelio 4 Ezr7 2t ), but had to 
contribute to the support of the local governor. 
And the pressure of external hardship was 
aggravated by internal friction. The poorer 
classes, to meet the payments required of them, 
had to borrow of their more prosperous 
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neighbours at a high rate of interest, and the 
latter enforced to the full the rights which the 
Jewish laws conferred upon the creditor over 
an insolvent debtor. Many, to support them- 
selves, had not only to part with their iields, 
but with their families, who were sold into 
bondage. The bitter feelings created by this 
situation might have had serious results, had 
it not been for the prudence and self-sacrifice 
of Xehemiah. who from 445 to 453 was Tir- 
sliatha. By his exhortation and example lie 
succeeded in averting the social divisions that 
at one time threatened the people ; and though 
some of the measures lie adopted to safeguard 
the religion of his countrymen did not conduce 
to friendly relations with their neighbours, 
his statesmanship ensured duriug the tenure 
of his authority not only the security but the 
contentment of the community 

In religion the Jews enjoyed a degree of 
freedom denied them in civil affairs. When 
they returned to Jerusalem they were author- 
ised by Cyrus to restore the Temple ; and 
though some years elapsed before the Temple 
was actually reconstructed, the altar of the 
Loud was set up as soon as they were once 
more settled in their own land, and the sj-stem 
of sacrificial worship, which had been sus- 
pended during the Exile, was re-organised. 
But though the religious life of the com- 
munity again flowed in its old channels, its 
general tenor was in some respects unlike what 
it had previously been. Three points of 
difference may be noticed here, (a) The 
proneness to adopt alien religious rites, or to 
worship the Loud by means of material sym- 
bols. which was so common before the Exile, 
disappeared after the Return. The severe 
national judgment which they had sustained, 
and the experience of polytheism which they 
had acquired in Babylon, seem to have con- 
firmed them finally in their allegiance to the 
God of their fathers and in the principles of 
spiritual religion ; and the protests against 
idolatry, so frequently required in earlier 
times, are henceforward seldom heard. (6) 
Prophecy, which in pre-exilic days had been 
so conspicuous a feature in their religious 


liistory, now declined in importance ; and 
though several prophets did arise in the course 
of this period, they were more circumscribed 
in the range of their thoughts and loss 
vigorous and original in the expression of 
them. In some respects the diffusion of a 
knowledge of the Law among the people at 
large rendered the need of such exceptional 
teachers less urgent, their places as moral and 
religious instructors being, in a measure, filled 
by the scribes, (c) Ritual was regarded differ- 
ently by the leaders of religious thought be- 
fore and after the Exile, in consequence, no 
doubt, of a difference in the needs of the times. 
When Israel enjoyed national independence, 
there was less need to emphasise the external 
features distinctive of Jewish worship, the 
prophets being chiefly concerned to insist upmi 
the moral conditions demanded by the Lord 
of His worshippers. But after the Exile, when 
the nation had lost its independence, it was 
only by its ecclesiastical organisation and 
observances that its separateness as a com- 
munity could be maintained, and therefore 
increased importance was attached to the 
ceremonial requirements of the Law. 

List of Kings of Babylon and Plhma 


h.c. 

Babylon — Nebuchadnezzar . . G04 

Captures Jerusalem . 58(5 
Evil Merodach . . 5(11 

Nergal Sharezer . . 5(10 

Labashi Merodach . . 55(5 

Nabunahid . . . 555 

Fall of Babylon . . 538 

Persia — Cyrus, king of Babylon . 538 
Cambyses . . . 529 

Pseudo-Smerdis . . 523 

Darius Hystaspis . .521 

Xerxes .... 485 
Artaxerxes Longimanus . 454 
Sogdianus . . . 424 

Darius Notbus . . 423 

Artaxerxes Mnemon . 405 

Artaxerxes Ochus . . 358 

Arses .... 337 
Darius Codomannus . 335-330 


EZRA 

INTRODUCTION 

i. Character and Contents. The book of they both precede Chronicles ; but it is prob- 
Ezra was combined by the Jews with the book able that with the latter they form a conscen- 
of Nchemiah. the two being regarded as con- tive history of which Chronicles is the first 
stituting a single work, of which Ezra himself half. The close connexion between these three 
was the reputed author. In the Hebrew Bible books is shown, not only by the way in which 
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the closing versos of Chronicles are practically 
repeated in the opening verses of Ezra, but by 
(a) a common interest in statistics and gene- 
alogies ; (5) a common sympathy for the ecclesi- 
astical side of Jewish life ; (e) a common use 
of certain phrases (e.g. 1 father’s house ') which 
are comparatively rare elsewhere. If the three 
are all portions of one single work the com- 
position of it cannot be earlier than the close 
of the 4th cent. ; for, as has been seen, Chroni- 
cles must be as late as 340 B.C., whilst Nehemiah 
contains a reference (12 u i 22 ) to the high priest 
J addua, who was contemporary with Alexander 
the Great (336-323). Consequently, since Ezra 
cannot have outlived the 5th cent. H.C., his 
authorship of the connected books is out of 
the question ; and the writer is really unknown. 

The book of Ezra relates the history of the 
Jewish people from their return under Zerub- 
babel from Babylon to their own country in 
536 to the arrival at Jerusalem of a second 
body of exiles under Ezra in 458, and includes 
an account of the building of the Second 
Temple. It thus covers a period of rather 
more than 78 years ; but of these the 15 years 
between 535 and 520 and the 58 years between 
516 and 458 are practically a blank ; so that 
it is less a continuous record than a description 
of selected incidents. 

2. Sources. The principal sources employed 
in the compilation of the book are (n) the 
actual memoirs of Ezra, distinguished by the 
use of the first person (7 2 "-‘J 15 ) ; (6) genealogies 
and registers (2, 10 ls "* 4 ) ; (r) extracts derived 
from documents written not in Hebrew but in 
Aramaic (4 “-6 18 7 12-28 ). 

3. Value. The historical importance of Ezra 
is very great, since it is the chief authority for 
the period of Jewish history with which it 
deals. Though the work of which it forms 
part is separated by a considerable interval 
from some of the events narrated, it makes 
use (as has been just shown) of earlier docu- 
ments, and, for some portion of the time covered 
by it, it draws upon records composed by one 
of the principal actors in the incidents de- 
scribed. Nor is its religious value inferior to 
its secular interest. As a record of the past 
it recounts the fulfilment of one of the most 
remarkable predictions of Hebrew prophecy, 
namely, the restoration to their own land of 
the exiles who 50 years before had been 
carried into captivity ; it relates the establish- 
ment at Jerusalem of the community to which 
the world owes the preservation, arrangement, 
and completion of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and it marks the beginning and development 
of that intense attachment to the Mosaic Law 
which became so conspicuous a feature of 
Jewish religious life in after times. And as 
a means of conveying practical instruction the 
book is animated with a spirit of fervid patriot- 
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ism, of uncompromising adhesion to principle, 
and of loyal devotion to God. The character 
of Ezra in particular exhibits qualities deserv- 
ing much admiration — deeply -rooted personal 
piety conjoined with a high regard for ecclesi- 
astical order and the external rites of religion, 
and unwavering faith manifesting itself in, and 
through, active works. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Return of the Jews from Captivity 

The c. narrates how Cyrus, king of Persia, 
permitted the Jews in Babylon to return to 
Jerusalem to rebuild the Temple there, and 
restored the vessels taken from it. 

i. Now, etc.] The book of Ezra begins with 
the last words of 2Ch; vv. 1, 2 and the first 
half of v. 3 occurring in 2Ch36 22 - 23 . The 
three books, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
were probably at first continuous, in this order ; 
but subsequently the arrangement in the He- 
brew Bible was altered to Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles. Ezra being placed first in order to 
form a sequel to the history contained in 
Kings. 2 Chronicles was then made to con- 
clude with the same words that form the 
beginning of Ezra. 

In the first year of Cyrus] i.e. of Cyrus’ rule 
over Babylon, 538 b.c. 

The word of the Lord . . Jeremiah] see Jer 
2910 25U-1 3 ; cp. also EzkllV 371s. The 
period of the Captivity was described by Jere- 
miah as 70 years and by Ezekiel as 40 (4 a ). 
Its actual duration, reckoned from the Fall of 
Jerusalem in 586, was about 50 years, but the 
interval between the destruction of the Temple 
and its restoration in 516 (Ezr6 ls ) was almost 
exactly 70. The accordance of the event with 
predictions uttered so long before witnesses to 
the remarkable faculty of prevision possessed 
by the Hebrew prophets, inasmuch as there 
was nothing (so far as can be judged) within 
the political horizon at the time when the 
predictions were made to create such an 
expectation. 

The LORD stirred up, etc.] Josephus states 
that the divino will respecting the Jews was 
made known to Cyrus by the prophecies of 
Isaiah (see Isa 44 28 45 1_i , where Cyrus is styled 
1 the Lord’s servant ’ and ‘ the Lord’s anointed ’). 
Be this as it may, God’s purposes were fulfilled, 
whatever may have been the motives by which 
the Persian king was consciously actuated. 
From the inscriptions it appears that Nabuna- 
hid (Nabonidus), the last king of Babylon, had 
caused great discontent by removing to his 
capital the gods of various cities, and that 
Cyrus sent them back to their respective sanctu- 
aries ; and the restoration of the sacred vessels 
(v. 7) of the Jews, whose God was not repre- 
sented by any image, was doubtless part of 
tlie same policy. The permission given to the 
'I 
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Jews themselves to return to Jerusalem to re- 
construct the Temple there conciliated a number 
of people who might otherwise have been a 
source of danger to the empire. The old idea 
that Cyrus as a Zoroastrian had sympathy with 
the religion of the Jews is disproved by evidence 
from the monuments. 

2. The LORD God . . hath given me] Cyrus 
showed great regaid for the religious senti- 
ments of his various subjects ; and just as in 
his inscriptions it is represented to the Baby- 
lonians that he had obtained his victories 
through Merodaeli their chief god, so here in 
a decree issued to the Jews his success is as- 
cribed to the Lord. But it is possible that the 
Hebrew colouring of the decree is due to a 
Hebrew scribe, commissioned to make it intel- 
ligible to his countrymen, rather than to its 
royal author. 

4 . Whosoever remaineth] RV ‘ whosoever ’ 
(of the captive people) ‘is left’ (cp. Nehl 2 ), 
there being an allusion to the remnant of Israel. 

The men of his place] i.e. his Babylonian 
neighbours (v. 61. 

5 . Whose spirit, etc.] It was only a small 
proportion of the exiled Jews who were in- 
spired with such zeal for their land and the 
sanctuary of their God as to exchange the com- 
fort of Babylon for the desolation of Judtca. 
In this passage those who took advantage of 
Cyrus' decree are represented as belonging to 
Judah and Benjamin only, but there were also 
among them some from Ephraim andManasseh : 
1 Ch9 3 . 

7 . Had brought forth] see 2 K ‘21 13 2 Ch3G 7 . 

8 . Sheshbazzar] It seems probable that this 
was the Persian or Babylonian name of Zerub- 
babel (2-). In favour of the view that the 
same person is designated by the two names is 
the fact that the foundation of the Temple is 
ascribed to both (5 13 3 s ). whilst the double 
name may be paralleled by the instances of 
Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, Azariah (Dan 1 fl < “), 
Eliakim, and Mattaniah (2 K 23 34 24 17 ). But 
some distinguish between the two (as is done 
in lEsdrfi ls ), and either regard Sheshbazzar 
as identical with Shenazzar the uncle of Zerub- 
babel (2Ch3 ls . 1 ’*), or take him to be a Persian 
commissioner accompanying Zerubbabcl (for 
although lie is here called the prince of Judah, 
i.e. the representative of Judah’s royal line, 
the LXX in 5 14 styles him 1 the guardian over 
the treasure,’ or 1 treasury ’). 

9 . Chargers . . knives] The words probably 
mean different kinds of vessels. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Names and Number or those who 

RETURNED 

i. The province] i.e. the Persian province 
of J udaia (5 s ). Had carried away] in 597 it.c. 
and 580 li.r. Every one unto his city] i.e. to 


the provincial towns. This process can only 
have taken place very gradually. 

2 . Zerubbabel] for his relation to Shesh- 
bazzar see on l 8 ; for his ancestry see on 3 2 . 
The list of names that follows is repeated, with 
some variants, in Neh7 7 " 73 . Jeshua] the high 
priest, called by Haggai 1 Joshua.’ The names 
in this v. number 11 , but in the corresponding 
passage in Neh (7 7 ) they amount to 12. and are 
probably intended to be symbolic of the 12 
tribes of Israel (cp. 6 17 ), the number of 
which was recalled at a later date by the 12 
he-goats offered as a sin-offering at tlie dedi- 
cation of the restored Temple (G 17 ), and by 
the sacrifices described in 8 35 : cp. also the ex- 
pression ‘all Israel’ in 2 70 . Nehemiah] not 
the Nehemiah of Nehl 1 . 

3 - 9 . The names in these vv. are those of 
families. 16 . Of Ater of Hezekiah] i.e. the 
descendants of Ater through Hezekiah, one of 
his sons. 

20 - 35 . The names in these vv. arc those of 
localities. 29 . Nebo] not the Nebo in Reuben. 
E. of the Jordan (Nu32 3s ), but situated in 
Judah, identified by some with Nob (Isa 111 3 -), 
by others with the modern Nuba, S. of Jeru- 
salem. 31 . The other Elam] in contrast to 
the Elam of v. 7. 

36 - 39 . Of the four priestly houses here 
named, one, Pashur, is not among the 24 enu- 
merated in 1 Ch24 7 - 18 , but is probably a branch 
of the house of Halchijah (1 Ch24‘ J ) : see Neh 
ll 12 . 

40 . Seventy and four] The small number Be- 
trays a backwardness on the part of the Let ites 
similar to that which they manifested on a sub- 
sequent occasion : see 8 15 . 42 . The porters] 

they kept the Temple gates (1 Ch 9 17 ). 43 . The 
Nethinims] i.e. Temple servants : see NuliS 17 , 
and on 1 Ch9 2 . 55 . The children of Solomon's 
servants] probably descendants of the liatne 
Canaanitcs employed by Solomon on his build- 
ings: see 1 K 9 a . 59 . Tel-melah. etc.] localities 
in Babylonia. 

62 . Sought their register, etc.] i.e. sought 
their entry among those who were enrolled as 
being Israelites of pure descent. As polluted] 
Only those were admitted to the priesthood 
who could prove their descent from Aaron, 
in accordance with Nu3 10 1C l0 . 

63 . The Tirshatha] i.e. Zerubbabel. the title 
meaning 1 governor,’ perhaps one subordinate 
to a ‘ satrap.’ Eat of the most holy things] 
the privilege of the priesthood only (Nu 1 8 
Till there stood up, etc.] In early times (lie 
high priest used to enquire of the Loud by 
Urim and Thummim : see on Ex‘28 3 ". 

64 . Forty and two thousand, etc.] Tlic total 
number here given disagrees with the sum of 
the items, which only amounts to 29,818 (in 
Neh7 (W , 31 , 089 , the difference perhaps being 
due to textual errors). 
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65. Singing men, etc.] These wore minstrels 
employed on secular occasions (cp. Eccl2 7 > 8 ), 
distinct from the singers of v. 41, who were 
intended for the Temple. 

69. Drams] The dram (G-k. clmchnia), like 
the pound (ntane)i ), was a weight, equivalent to 
the Hebrew half-shekel. The pound contained 
100 drams. Some authorities render the word 
translated 1 dram ’ by daric, a gold coin worth 
a guinea. A pound of silver was worth 
about £4. 

70. Dwelt in their cities] i.c. occupied several 
of the provincial cities. Some scholars have 
held that only a few (if any) Jews returned to 
Jerusalem in the reign of Cyrus (whose decree 
in Ezr6 3 ' 5 only directs the construction of 
the Temple, not the restoration of any exiles), 
and that the Temple was not begun as re- 
lated in c. 3, but built for the first time in 
the reign of Darius by the remnant of the 
people left in Judsea (Hagl 12 > 14 Zech8 s > n ). 
There seems, however, no adequate reason to 
question the substantial truth of Ezr 1-3. 

CHAPTER 3 

The refounding of the Temple 

X. The seventh month] i.e. Sept.-Oct. of (pro- 
bably) 537 b.c. 

2. Jeshua] called in Hagl 1 ‘Joshua.’ His 
father Jozadak had been carried into exile by 
Nebuchadnezzar (1 ChG 15 ). Son of Shealtiel] 
In 1 Ch3 19 Zerubbabel is called the son of 
Pedaiah, the brother of Shealtiel (Salathiel). 
The discrepancy may be explained by the 
suppositions (a) that he was the real son of 
Pedaiah and the legal son of Shealtiel (Pedaiah 
having married Shealtiel’s widow, according to 
the law of Dt25 5f -), (b) that he was grandson 
of Shealtiel and son of Pedaiah, (c) that he 
was grandson of both. But LXX of 1 Ch3 19 
makes him the son of Shealtiel (Salathiel), in 
agreement with the evidence of this passage 
and of Hag 1 1 . 

Budded the altar] Possibly an effort had 
for a time been made to continue the worship 
of the Lord on the site of the Temple after 
its destruction (see Jei'41 3 ) ; but the altar 
erected had apparently been overthrown. The 
Jews now proceeded to restore it, in order to 
have the privilege of public worship whilst 
the Temple was in course of reconstruc- 
tion. As it is . . Moses] Special sacrifices were 
enjoined for the 1st day of the 7th month 
(Nu29i-8). 

3. Fear] i.e. of interruption from the 

enemy. 4. The feast of tabernacles] This be- 
gan on the 15th day of the 7th month, and 
lasted 7 days, followed by a solemn assembly 
on the 8th day : Nu29 12( . 5. Both of] better, 

‘ and the offerings of ’ : see Nu 28, 29. 

7. And meat and drink, etc.] cp. 1 K 5 0-11 
regarding Solomon’s Temple. To the sea 


of Joppa] RV ‘to the sea, unto Joppa’: op. 

2 Ch2 18 . 

8. In the second year] probably 536 b.c. The 
second month would correspond to April-May. 

9. Jeshua] not the ‘Jeshua’ of v. 8 (who 
was high priest), but a Levite (2 40 ). 10. The 
ordinance of David] This is set forth in 1 Ch 
25 1 f - 16 *■*’. xi. T ogether] R V ‘ one to another ’ : 

1. e. antiphonally. 

12. Wept] Though the younger among the 
people were filled with hope, now that the 
house of the Lord was once more established 
in their midst, the older, who could remember 
the earlier Temple, destroyed about 50 years 
before, wept at the contrast to it which was 
presented by the meanness of the new build- 
ing, and the inadequate resources available for 
its completion : cp. Hag 2 8 Zech4 10 . 

Some scholars have questioned whether the 
foundations of the Temple were really laid by 
Zerubbabel in the seoond year after the Return, 
as related in vv. 8-10, on the ground thatHaggai 
and Zechariah seem to imply that it was not 
begun until the 2nd year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 b.c.) : see Hag 2 15 Zech8 9 . But the lan- 
guage of the prophets is sufficiently explained 
if it is assumed that only a commencement 
was made in 536, that the progress of the 
work was very soon suspended, and that the 
renewal of it in 520 was practically a fresh 
start, as indeed the book of Ezra itself declares 
it to have been (5 2 ). 

CHAPTER 4 

Feud between TnE Jews and Samaritans 

This c. describes the desire of the Samari- 
tans to take part in the rebuilding of the 
Temple, and their successful opposition to the 
Jews on their request being refused. 

1. The adversaries] The terra is here anti- 
cipatory of the opposition subsequently dis- 
played. The people thus designated were the 
Samaritans, who, in the main, were the de- 
scendants of the immigrants who, to replace 
the Israelite population that had been deported 
after the fall of Samaria, had been introduced, 
first of all by Sargon, from Babylon, Cuthah, 
and other places (2K17 24 ), and also at a later 
date by Esarhaddon and Asshurbanipal (vv. 

2, 10). But there must likewise have been 
mingled with them a certain number of native 
Israelites, who had been left behind in the 
country by their Assyrian conquerors. 

2. We seek your God] A priest had been 
brought back from captivity to teach them how 
to fear the Lord (2K17 2s > 32 > 83 ). We do 
sacrifice unto Him] so one reading of the Heb., 
followed by the LXX, the clause expanding 
the plea of common worship. Another read- 
ing is ‘ yet we do no sacrifice,’ the argument 
implying that they had hitherto had no oppor- 
tunity of offering acceptable sacrifices, but 
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now desired to do so at Jerusalem, tho only 
lawful sanctuary. Esar-haddon] tho successor 
of Sennacherib (681-068 n.c.). Assur] i.e. 
Assyria. 

3 . As king; Cyrus, etc.] The fact that they 
were not authorised to extend to others the 
privileges conferred upon them by Cyrus was 
probably not the only motive that actuated 
the Jews. They no doubt felt that to admit 
to closer association such a hybrid community 
as the Samaritans, with their mixturo of 
Hebrew and heathen rites of worship, would 
neutralise the impulse in the direction of 
purity of religion which they had derived 
front their experiences as exiles. 4 . The 
people of the land] i.e. the Samaritans and the 
other hostile neighbours of the Jews; theannoy- 
ances they caused are referred to in Zcch 8 10 . 

5 . The reign of Darius] i.e. Darius Hys- 
laspis. the third in succession to Cyrus, who 
was followed on the tin-one by Cambyses, 
Cromates (who personated Smerdis. and is con- 
sequently often styled Pscudo-Smerdis), and 
Darius, in the order named. Darius reigned 
from 0-1-485. so that the rebuilding of the 
Temple was interrupted for fifteen or sixteen 
years (536-520). 

6 . Ahasuerus] i.e. Xerxes (485-464), the 
successor of Darius Hystaspis. 

7 . Artaxerxes] i.e. Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(464-424), the successor of Xerxes. Since 
both Xerxes and Artaxerxes lived after Darius 
Hystaspis, to whom v. 24 probably refers, and 
to whose reign the contents of c. 5 belong, 
the section, vv. 6 - 2 ,'l. departs from the chrono- 
logical succession of events either in conse- 
quence of some accidental misplacement, or 
because the writer has in view a comprehen- 
sive summary of the several occasions when 
opposition was offered to the Jews by their 
enemies. The charge made in this section 
against the Jews is not the building of the 
Temple (the subject of which is resumed in 
v. 24 and c. 5), but the fortification of Jeru- 
salem (v. 1 2). either by Xehcmiah (as related 
in the book of Xeh) or by a body of J ews who 
came from Babylon before him, perhaps those 
who accompanied Ezra (see c. 7). Some, who 
consider the chronological sequence in this c. 
to be unbroken, identify the ■ Darius ' of v. 24 
with Darius Xothus (423-405) : whilst others, 
who lake vv. 6-23 to be a detailed explana- 
tion of the opposition summarised in v. 5 , 
identify Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes with Cam- 
byses and Gomatcs, the two kings who came 
between Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis. 

7 . In the Syrian tongue, etc.] RV ‘ written 
in the Syrian (Aramean) character, and set 
forth in the Syrian (Aramean) tongue.’ Ara- 
mean was the chief medium of communi- 
cation between the different peoples of the 
East : cp. 2 K 18 2,i . 


5 . 1 

8 . Rehum . . Shimshai] It is not clear 
whether vv. 7, 8 refer to more than one letter 
sent on different occasions by Ihe enemies of 
tho Jews, or to a single letter written by the 
persons named in v. 7 (who were presumably 
Samaritans) and communicated through the 
Persian officials named in v. 8 . 

9 . Dinaites] Tho identification of most of 

the peoples mentioned in this v. is uncertain. 
The Susanchites were the natives of Shnslian, 
tho capital of Elam. 10 . On this side] ItV 
‘beyond’ (and so in vv. 11 , 16, 5 - 1 11 8- ,ll ) 1 re- 
garded from the point of view of tho Putsian 
court. 11 . At such a time] RV “ and so foilh ' 
(and so in vv. 11 and 17). 12 . Joined the 

foundations] RV ‘repaired the foundations' 

13 . .So thou shalt endamage] RV ‘ in the end 
it will endamage.’ 14 . We have . . palace] 
lit. 1 we have salted the salt of the palace ’ : op 
the term ‘ salary,’ from nahtrium, ‘ money giv en 
to provide salt.’ 

15 . The book of the records] For such see 
6 2 . A rebellious city] This, so far as it was 
true, applied to Jerusalem only under Baby- 
lonian rule (see 2 K 24 hi"). But the circum- 
stances of the time rendered tho walling of 
the city suspicious, since Egypt, which lay so 
near, had recently been in revolt. 

24 . The second year . . Darius] 520 n.c.. 
if, as is most probable, Darius Hystaspis is 
meant, as in v. 5 (the closing words of which 
arc here repeated). But some suppose Darius 
Xothus (423-405) to be intended. 

CHAPTER 5 

Thb building of tub Templc 

RECOMMENCED 

This c. gives an account of a renewed at- 
tempt to rebuild the Temple, and recites a 
letter from the Persian officials in Judata to 
the Persian court to enquire whether the Jews 
had leave to proceed with the work. 

1 . Then the prophets] The hostilit y of their 
neighbours (4 4 . 5 ), coupled with disastrous 
seasons (Hag l 10 - 11 2 1 "), had so discouiaged 
the people that they said ‘ Tho time is not 
come for the Lord’s house to be built ' (Bag 1 -). 
Out of this despondency they were roused h\ 
two prophets, whose presence amongst them 
must of itself have convinced them that the 
Spirit of the Lobd was once more with 
them. 

Haggai] The prophecies of Haggai w ei e all 
delivered in the second year of Darius. In 
them he upbraided the people for building 
substantial houses for themselves whilst neg- 
lecting the House of God ; attributed to such 
neglect the prevalent scarcity, which was God s 
judgment upon them ; and when the work was 
once again taken in hand by Zerubbabol. pro- 
dieted that the glory of the second Temple 
would exceed that of the first. 
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Zechariah] The prophecies of Zechariah 
(who was really son of ISerechiah and grandson 
of Iddo) were delivered at intervals between 
the second and fourth years of Darius. In 
•them he consoled his countrymen for their 
afflictions, denounced God's wrath upon the 
nations who had oppressed Jerusalem, en- 
couraged with hopes of a great future both 
Zerubbabel and Joshua in their work of re- 
building the Temple, and exhorted the people 
to truth, justice, and mercy. 

In the name . . even unto them] EM 1 in the 
name of the God of Israel which teas upon 
them ' : cp. Jcr 14° (which is lit. 1 thy name is 
called upon us ’). 

2 . Began to build] It had really been begun 
sixteen years before (3 8f -), but the work having 
been suspended, it had to lie recommenced. 

3 . Tatnai] perhaps the satrap of all the 
Persian possessions W. of the Euphrates (the 
‘river’). 4 . Said we] better, with the LXX, 
‘ said they.’ 

5 . They could not cause them to cease] Tatnai 
could not venture to arrest a work which was 
alleged to have the sanction of Cyrus (v. 13), 
though he cautiously sent to Persia to have 
the statement verified. Till the matter came, 
etc.] EY ‘ till the matter should come to 
Darius, and then answer should be returned.’ 

13 . Cyrus the king of Babylon] The king 
of Persia included Babylon within his domi- 
nions : cp. Neh 13°. 14 . Sheshbazzar] i.e. 

Zerubbabel : see on 1 8 

CHAPTEE G 

Completion and Dedication op tiie 
Temple 

This c. relates the authorisation of the con- 
struction of the Temple, and the completion 
of the work. 

2 . Achmetha] i.e. Ecbatana in Media. 

3 . Threescore cubits, etc.] The dimensions 
here given, which considerably exceed those of 
Solomon’s Temple (1K6 2 ), perhaps marked 
the limits beyond which the builders were not 
to go. 4 . With three rows, etc.] cp. 1 K G s,i , 
which suggests that these materials were used 
in the construction of the Court, not of the 
edifice, of the Temple. Out of the king's 
house] i.e. from the king's resources : cp. 7-’ a . 

6 . Now therefore, etc.] At this v. the decree 

of Darius begins. 7 . The governor of the 
Jews] i.e. Zerubbabel (Sheshbazzar), who was 
subordinate to Tatnai (5 3 ). 10 . Sacrifices of 

sweet savours] cp. Gn 8 21 Exli'J 18 . 12 . To 
alter] i.e. the decree. 14 . Artaxerxes] The 
Temple was really completed in the roign of 
Darius (v. 15), but Artaxerxes (4G4-424 Ji.c.) 
bestowed treasure upon it (see c. 7). 

15- Adar] F ebruary-March. 

The sixth year] i.e. . GIG n.c. The Temple, 
which was begun for the second time in the 


second year of Darius, 520 B.C. (Hag 1 14 > 15 ), 
had taken more than four years to finish. No 
complete description of it is forthcoming, but 
some information respecting it can be derived 
from allusions. If the measurements given in 
the decree of Cyrus ( 6 3 ) were actually adopted, 
it must have been larger than that of Solomon 
( 1 K 6 but otherwise it was much inferior to 
it (3 12 Hag2 3 ). Like the earlier structure, it 
consisted of a Holy of Holies and a Holy 
Place, before each of which hung a vail 
(IMac4 31 ) ; whilst it had in front of it more 
than one court (lMac4 38 > 48 ). The Holy of 
Holies was empty (the ark being lost) ; but 
the Holy Place contained the golden altar of 
incense, the candlestick, and the table of shew- 
bread, together with various vessels (1 Mac 1 22 ). 
In one of the courts was the altar of burnt- 
offering, constructed of ‘ whole stones ’ (1 Mae 
4 47 ) ; and round the Temple building there 
were chambers, for the use of the priestB and 
the storage of provisions (Ezr 8 29 10® NehlO 84 
13® lMac4 3S ). 

17 . Twelve he goats] The number (see 
Nu 7 87 ) was representative of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, though only a few of them had 
returned from their exile and were present at 
the festival. 20 . For the priests, etc.] better, 
1 for the priests had purified themselves, and 
the Levites, as one man, were all of them 
pure.’ Killed the passover for all] i.e. the 
Levites, who in Hezekiah’s time killed the 
passover Iambs only for such as were not clean, 
now killed them for all alike, both priests and 
laity. 

21 . All such as had separated, etc.] cp. 
1 0 1 1 Noli 1 0 2S . The allusion is to the Israelites 
left in the country when the flower of the 
population was removed by Nebuchadnezzar 
to Babylon, who had become contaminated by 
the surrounding heathen, but now detached 
themselves from them. 22 . The king of 
Assyria] i.e. Darius, whose predecessors had 
conquered Babylon, the mistressof Assyria. 

CHAPTEE 7 

The Journey of Ezra to Jerusalem 

1 , Now after . . Artaxerxes] The interval 
of time here implied amounted to more than 
fifty years, from the sixth year of Darius 
(51G n.c.) to the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus (458 n.c.). Between the reign of 
Darius and Artaxerxes there intervened the 
reign of Xerxes (485-4 G4 B.C.), to which belong 
the incidents related in the book of Esther. 
In the early years of his successor Artaxerxes 
an effort was made to surround Jerusalem, 
with a wall (see 4 12 ), though with no success. 
Probably to the same period should be assigned 
the ministry of the prophet Malachi. From 
his writings it may be gathered that the religious 
and moral condition of the Jewish community 
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at Jerusalem was very unsatisfactory. The 
people were divided into two sections, the one 
scrupulous in their religious duties, the other 
sceptical and indifferent (Mai 3 13 ). The latter 
party had contracted marriages with heathen 
women (2 1V ); oppression and immorality were 
prevalent (3 5 ) ; the Temple services were 
neglected (1 °- 14 ) ; and the maintenance of the 
priesthood stinted (3 s-10 ). Against the con- 
tinuance of these evils the prophet raised a 
strong protest, denouncing divine judgment 
upon the offenders, but promising that God’s 
blessing would attend them upon their refor- 
mation (d 10 4 1_3 ). 

Ezra . . Seraiah] Ezra was a descendant of 
the Seraiah who was chief priest in the reign 
of the last king of Judah (2K2;i 18 ). His 
genealogy as given in vv. 1-5 is abbre\ iated by 
the omission not only of all the generations 
separating him from Seraiah, but also of many 
of those between Seraiah and Aaron : cp. 
IChti 3 - 13 . 

6. This Ezra] Ezra, as his history shows, was 
a devout and zealous ecclesiastic, of passionate 
temperament, strong religious faith, and rigid 
principles, who, though he met with temporary 
failure, in the end permanently influenced the 
thoughts and habits of his countrymen. A 
ready scribe] Ezra belonged to the class of 
literary men, who, being acquainted with the 
art of writing, had, in the time when the nation 
was independent, furnished its statesmen with 
their secretaries (2S8 47 1K4 3 2 K 18 18 ), but 
now that its political life had ceased, were 
students of the Law, which they copied, and 
interpreted (cp. Is eh 8"). All his request] 
The nature of this is implied in the letter of 
Artaxerxcs (vv. 12-20). 

9. Began he to go up] better (by a slight 
correction). ‘ he fixed the going up.’ The 
actual journey was not begun till the twelfth 
day (8 81 )- The first month] i.e Xisau. (=Mar.- 
April). The fifth month] i.e. Ab (= July- 
August). The journey, which lasted some 
three months and a half, was probably made 
by way of the Euphrates to Carehemish, then 
across to Hamath, and so southward along the 
Orontes. The distance was about 900 m. 

ro. To teach in Israel] Ezra, though like 
Zerubbabel he led a body of settlers to J crusa- 
lem, is never styled ‘ Tirshatha ' (as Zerubbabel 
is in 2 **), and his mission appears to have had 
purely religious ends in view. The Jews who 
remained in Babylon, and who were surrounded 
by a population wholly heathen, were marked 
off from their neighbours by a much deeper 
line of cleavage than wore the Jews of Pales- 
tine, and a higher standard of religious devotion 
prevailed amongst them : consequently when 
the religious laxity of the people of Jerusalem 
became known at Babylon, Ezra was sent to 
enquire into it (v. 14), to introduce reforms, 


and, by authority of the Persian king, to en- 
force tlio observance of the Law by means of 
penalties (v. 26). 

12. King of kings] Tho same titlo was used 
by the kings of Babylon (Ezk 2l J Dan 2 3 "). Per- 
fect peace , and at such a time] bettor, 1 the 
whole ' (of the usual heading) 1 and so forth.' 

13. His priests] RV ‘their (i.e. Israel’s) 
priests.’ 14. His seven counsellors] In Eslh 
1 14 mention is made of seven princes 1 who saw 
the king’s face and sat the first in his kingdom.' 

16. Canst find] i.e. obtain from the nntne 
Babylonians and Persians : cp. 1 4 > 6 . 

22. Talents .. measures. . baths] The -tal- 
ent ’ used by the early Hebrews weighed 96 lb., 
the Persian talent was 6G lb. A ‘measure’ 
(Hob. cor) contained 83 gallons, a ‘bath’ a 
little more than 8 gallons. Tho wheat, wine, 
oil, and salt were required for tho sacrificial 
offerings: see Ex29 40 Lv2 13 . 23. Why should 
there be wrath, etc.] Tho piety of the Persian 
kings led them to seek the favour of the 
deities worshipped by the different nationalities 
under their sway: cp. t> 10 . 26. Banishment] 
or exclusion from the congregation: cp. 10 s . 

27. Blessed be the LORD, etc.] This intro- 
duces Ezra’s thanksgiving for the king's letter. 
His gratitude to God is conspicuous tin ougliout 
the passages in this book which proceed directly 
from him (e.g. 8 18 .-,3i), and j s reflected in the 
account of the historian (TV, etc.). 

CHAPTER 8 

Particulars of Ezra’s Com raw 

1. Them that went up] The sum of the 
numbers given is 1,496. Only males are men- 
tioned, and if no women accompanied them, 
the absence of such doubtless increased the 
tendency that the people manifested to iutci- 
marry with heathen families. 2. Hattush] 
This should be connected closely with the 
following clause. Hattush being grandson of 
Shecaniah: 1 Ch3 22 . 3. Of the sons of Pha- 

rosh] Most of the families in this list also 
appear (with some variations) in c. 2 and Xt h 7 
as having contributed members to the body o( 
immigrants that accompanied Zerubbabel m 
the reign of Cyrus. 13. Of the last sons of 
Adonikam] perhaps those who belonged to 
the youngest branch of Adonikam’s hou-e. 

15. Ahava] This was the name both of a 
town and of a river (v. 21) in Babylonia, on 
the road to Palestine. None of the sons of 
Levi] Only a small number of Louies had 
previously accompanied Zerubbabel (2-’"). 

17 . Casiphia] unidentified, but pre-tini.ibly 
near Babylon. And to his brethren the Nethi- 
nims] The text is defecthe, and should 
probably be corrected to ‘and to his brethren 
(i.e. theLevites)and to the Nethinim.’ 18. Of 
the sons of Mahli] Either the name of the 
‘man of understanding’ has dropped out of 
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the text, or else this expression itself represents 
a proper name, Ish-sechel : so RM. 

22 . The enemy in the way] probably such 
marauders as were accustomed to attack 
defenceless travellers: cp. v. 31. 24 . Shere- 

biah, Hashabiah] These were Levites, not 
priests (Nokia 24 ), so that the individuals 
selected were twenty-four in all, twelve priests 
and twelve Levites : cp. v. 30. 26 . Six hun- 

dred and fifty talents, etc.] The value of the 
offerings mentioned in this and the following 
v. is so great (approaching a million sterling), 
that exaggeration or textual corruption may 
be suspected. 

30 . Took . . silver] i.e. took the silver 
weighed out to them (v. 26). 33 . By the 
hand of] RV 1 into the hand of ’ : the persons 
named being those with whom the silver 
brought from Babylon was deposited. 34 . By 
number . . of every one] RV ‘ the whole by 
number and by weight.’ 36 . The king's 
commissions] i.e. the directions intended for 
the royal treasurers (7 al ). Lieutenants] lit. 
1 satraps.’ 

CHAPTER 9 

Ezra’s Indignation at Intermarriages 
with the Heathen 

I . The Canaanites, etc.] In the Law it was 
only with the various Canaanite nations that 
marriage was altogether forbidden (Ex34 12 ' w 
Dt? 1 - 3 ). David was descended from a union 
between an Israelite and a Moabitess (Ruth 1 4 
4 1T ), and Solomon had married an Egyptian 
princess without reproach (1K.3 1 ). But the 
principle which excluded alliances with certain 
nations was doubtless felt to be applicable to 
others also, and Solomon’s marriages with 
women of the Moabites and Ammonites had 
certainly been attended with calamitous results 
(1K11M). 

3 . Plucked off the hair] Baldness artificially 
produced was a sign of mourning: Isa 15 2 
22 12 Jerl 6 ° Am 8 ™ Job 1 ». 8 . A nail] a 

figure for security : cp. Isa 22 23 . In his holy 
place] i.e. J crusalem : cp. Ps 24 3 Isa 56 " 57 1 ! . 

9 . We were bondmen] RY ‘we are bond- 
men ’ : i.e. subjects of the Persians : cp. Nell 
9 3a . A wall] i.e. protection (RM ‘a fence'). 

II. The filthiness of the people] The iniquity 
of the Canaanite peoples, whose land Israel 
had taken in possession, is alluded to in Gn 1 5 1,1 
Dt9 5 : cp. also lK21 2(i . 

13 . Such deliverance] RY • such a remnant.’ 

15 . For we . . escaped] better, ‘ for we are 
left but a remnant that is escaped.’ God's 
righteousness had been vindicated by the almost 
complete destruction of the guilty people ; but 
His mercy had been manifested in the survival 
of a few who were now imperilling themselves 
by fresh offences. 


CHAPTER 10 

TnE Foreign Wives are divorced 

3 . According to the law] see Dt 24 1 - 2 , which 
required a bill of divorcement. 5 . The chief 
priests] RY ‘ the chiefs of the priests ’ : see 
2 Ch 36 14 . 

6 . Johanan] If the Eliashib meant is the 
contemporary of Nehemiah (13 4 > 7) and Jo- 
hanan was really his grandson (not his son, see 
Nehl2 22 ), he must have lived a long while 
after Ezra, and consequently the description 
of the chamber, here alluded to, as the chamber 
of Johanan applies not to the time of Ezra, 
but to that of the compiler of the book. But 
it is possible that another Johanan is intended. 

8 . Forfeited] lit. 1 placed under the ban.’ 
Goods that were ‘ banned ’ were brought into 
the treasury of the Lord (Josh 6 19 ). For the 
authority under which these proceedings were 
undertaken see 7 20 . 9 . The ninth month] i.e. 

Chisleu (= Nov.-Dee.). In Palestine rain falls 
regularly in December, and on this occasion 
was perhaps heavier than usual. 13 . We are 
many, etc.] better, ‘we have greatly trans- 
gressed.’ 14 . Let now our rulers . . stand] i.e. 
as a committee to see into the question of 
the divorces. 15 . Were employed about] RV 
‘ stood up against.’ The opposition was not 
really strong. 16 , 17 . The tenth month . . the 
first] i.e. Tebetli (= Dec. -Jan.) and Nisan 
(= Mar.- Apr.). 

18 . Of the guilty there were 17 priests, 10 
Levites, singers and porters, and 86 laymen, 
making a total of 113. 25 . Of Israel] i.e. of 
the laity, as contrasted with the priests and 
Levites. 44 . Some of them, etc.] The text is 
obscure and perhaps corrupt : the LXX renders 
‘and had begotten children by them’; whilst 
lEsdr9 3li has ‘and they put them away with 
their children.’ 

The harsh measures here described were 
adopted by Ezra and his supporters owing to 
the necessity of preserving the distinctive faith 
of their race from being contaminated by, and 
finally lost in, the heathendom that surrounded 
it. A small and feeble community, deprived 
of national independence, was peculiarly ex- 
posed to external influences ; and Ezra might 
well fear that the proneness to idolatry from 
which his countrymen had been purified by 
the exile might reiive, if marriage alliances 
were permitted with the neighbouring peoples, 
whose women, in the words of Malachi (2 11 ), 
were ‘ the daughters of a strange god.’ 

Nothing further is related of Ezra himself 
after this attempt to prevent mixed marriages 
until his reappearance in company with Nehe- 
miah in 444 (Neh 8 J ); and nothing is known 
for certain respecting the condition of affairs 
in Judaea between the last events here recorded 
and the arrival of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, as 
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narrated in Nell 2 . Hut one section of this 
book f 4 ti ' 23 ) shows that in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes an endeavour was made to rebuild the 
fortifications of the city by a body of Jews 
who had recently arrived there (v. 12 ). and it 
is natural to connect this body with those who 
accompanied Ezra. The offence given to the 
peoples with whom intermarriage had lately 
been prohibited would render it desirable to 
secure the safety of the reforming party, and 


1.8 

it may well have been to them that the scheme 
for surrounding the place with a wall was due. 
As lias been seen, it was frustrated through 
information being sent respecting it to the 
Persian authorities ; and if Ezra was in any 
way thought to be responsible for it, it is 
easily intelligible that his influence was in 
consequence impaired, and he himself forced 
into the obscurity in which the history leaves 
him. 


NEHEMIAH 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Character and Contents. The book of 
Nehemiah. as has been already noted, probably 
forms part of a single work embracing Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and 1, 2 Chronicles, and its date, 
therefore, is that of the larger whole (perhaps 
about 330-320 n.c.). Its contents are separ- 
ated from those of Ezra by an interval of thir- 
teen years, so that the rule which the writer 
has previously observed of confining his history 
to an account of a few critical periods is again 
followed here. The record comprises Nelie- 
miah’s visit to Jerusalem in 445, his repair of 
the city walls, and the measures taken by him 
to secure obedience to the Law. The latest 
date in his life mentioned in the narrative is 
the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes, 433 u.c. 
(5»). 

2 . Sources. The chief sources referred to, 

or implied, in the book are (<i) the memoirs of 
Nehemiah 12 2 '- 43 1 3 4-31 ); (5) geneal- 

ogies and registers, partly incorporated in the 
memoirs just described, and partly reproduced 
by the compiler (3, 7 0-73 10 1-27 Pi 1 - 2 ”). 

3 . Value. The book of Nehemiah carries 
the history of the Jewish people down to a 
later date than any other of the avowedly his- 
torical works in the canon of the OT. Its 
interest is manifold, since it describes not only 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, but 
the reconstruction of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
organisation ; and as an authority for the events 
it relates, is first-rate, since it is largely based 
upon contemporary materials. And its value is 
augmented by its vivid portrayal of the noble 
character of Nehemiah himself. His career 
presents an exceptional combination of strong 
self-reliance with humble trust in God, ol pene- 
trating shrewdness with perfect simplicity of 
purpose, of persistent prayerfulness with the 
most energetic activity ; and for religious faith 
and practical sagacity he stands conspicuous 
among the illustrious personages ot the Bible. 


CHAPTER 1 

III News from Jerusalem. Nehemiaii’s 
Prayer 

1 . The words] better, ‘the history.’ Some 
thirteen or fourteen years separate the visit of 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem, recorded in this book, 
from that of Ezra which is related in Ezr7. 

Nehemiah] Nehemiah, as stated in v. 11, 
occupied an important position at the Persian 
court, seems to have been a favourite with the 
king, and probably possessed considerable 
wealth (5 14t ). Unlike Ezra (who was of 
priestly family and a student), he was a lay- 
man and a man of action. His career shows 
that he was self-reliant (2 12 ), energetic (chs. 
3, 4), shrewd (c. 6 ), and masterful (c. 1 3) : but 
his vigour and determination were directed not 
to the promotion of his own interests, but to 
the service of his countrymen, for whom lie 
made great sacrifices. His religious faith was 
strong, and his prayerfulness is repeatedly illus- 
trated in the narrative : see 1 4 2 1 4 V. etc. 

The month Chisleu] i.e. November-Doeem- 
bcr. In the twentieth year] i.e. of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, to whom reference is made in 
Ezr4 7 7 1 . The year intended is probably 
reckoned to begin with the month of his acces- 
sion, not with the first calendar month Nisan. 
since the events that happened iii Chisleu. the 
ninth month, are related before those lhat 
occurred in Nisan, 2 l . The date is 445. Hut 
some scholars regard twentieth in this c. a- an 
error for 'nineteenth’ (44fi in - .). Shushan] 1 . 1 . 
Susa, in Elam. The term palace is strictly 
1 fortress,’ or ‘ castle.’ 2 . Which were left, 
etc.] i.e. the Jews dwelling at Jerusalem. 

3 . The province] Judaia was now a province 
of the Persian empire (Ezr5 !> ). The wall.. 

broken down] This is most naturally explained 
by tlie supposition that some reeent attempt 
bad been made to fortify Jerusalem, which 
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had been forcibly stopped ; and such an attempt 
seems described in Ezr 4 But some autho- 
rities suppose the allusion (o be to the destruc- 
tion of the walls by the Babylonians in 58(5, 
some 140 years before. 

4. Prayed] Nelieuiiuli’ s prayer consists of 
a confession of sin, an appeal to God’s promises, 
and an entreaty for help in the undertaking he 
contemplated. 

CHAPTER 2 

Nehbmiaii’s Resolve to rebuild 
Jerusalem 

This c. gives an account of Nehemiah's 
request for leave io rebuild Jerusalem, his 
arrival there, and his survey of the ruined 
walls, which it was decided to restore. 

1. Wine was before him] LXX has 1 wine 
was before me,’ implying that it was Nehe- 
miah’s turn to act as cup-bearer (the king 
having several). This would explain why 
Artaxerxes had not observed his servant's sad- 
ness during the four months that had elapsed 
since the arrival of the news from Jerusalem. 

2. Sore afraid] i.e. for the success of his in- 

tended request. 6. I set him a time] Nehe- 
miah's absence seems to have lasted twelve 
years (5 14 ). 7. Convey me over] RV ‘ let me 

pass through,’ i.e. the Persian provinces be- 
tween Shushan and Judaaa. 8. The king’s 
forest] RM ‘.park,’ identified by some with 
certain gardens at Etham, some G m. from 
Jerusalem, in which (according to Josephus) 
Solomon used to drive. The palace] RV 1 the 
castle’ : and so in 7' 2 . This was situated on 
the N. of the Temple (the house), and sub- 
sequently called (by Herod) ‘ Antonia.’ 

9. Captains of the army] Nehemiah as Tir- 
shatha or governor (8° 10 1 ) was invested with 
civil and not, like Ezra, ecclesiastical authority 
only ; and consequently was attended by a 
body-guard : contrast Ezr 8 ~. 10. The Horon- 
ite] so named either from Beth-horon or 
Horonaim. Nothing is known of Sanballat 
beyond what is related in this book. Heard 
of it] Nehemiah on his way to Jerusalem had 
probably passed through the Samaritan colony 
of which Sanballat was leader (4 1-s ). 

12. At Jerusalem] RY ‘for Jerusalem.’ 

13. Viewed the walls of Jerusalem] The 
topography of ancient Jerusalem is too obscure 
to admit of the various parts of its walls being 
identified with certainty, but ‘ the valley gate ’ 
from which Nehemiah issued on his survey 
was at the SW. corner of the SW. hill, and 
opened into the valley of Hinnom. From it 
he pursued his course first along the south 
wall, and next along the eastern wall, up the 
side of the 1 brook ’ (v. 15), i.e. the Kidron. 

14. There was no place] The ground was so 
rough and encumbered with fallen masonry 
that he could not follow the lino of wall 


closely. 15. Turned back] presumably along 
the N. wall, so as to make the circuit of the 
city. 

19. Geshem] called ‘Gaslimu’ in G° ; he 
was doubtless an Arab sheikh. Will ye rebel ?] 
The same construction had been put upon the 
Jews’ proceedings on a previous occasion 
Bzr4 13 . 20. Ye have no portion] Nehemiah’s 
words had reference to the desire which the 
Samaritans once had to unite with the Jews 
(Ezr 4 1-5). 

CHAPTER 3 

Particulars respecting the Rebuilding 

1. Then, etc.] For the purposes of repair the 
wall was parcelled out between a number of 
working parties consisting of various important 
families, the inhabitants of certain towns, and 
different professional and trading bodies. The 
description of the several sections of the wall 
begins near the Temple at the sheep-gate, 
through which the flocks used to be driven for 
sacrifice. The writer’s purpose in enumerat- 
ing all who undertook to rebuild these sections 
is to put on record the names of those who 
devoted their labour and their substance to 
restoring the city which protected Jehovah’s 
sanctuary, and to challenge the emulation of 
later generations. 

5. Their Lord] better, 1 their lord,’ i.e. 
Nehemiah. 7. Unto the, etc.] RY 1 which 
appertained to the,’ etc. Part of Mizpah was 
under the direct control of the Persian officer 
who governed the region W. of the Euphrates, 
whilst part was under Jewish rule (v. 15). 

8. The son of one of the apothecaries] better, 
‘one of the perfumers.’ They fortified] RM 
‘ they left,’ meaning that the builders at this 
point left the fortifications untouched because 
they were in good repair, or that they de- 
parted in their reconstruction from the exist- 
ing ground-plan. 

9. Of the half part] RY ‘ of half the district,’ 

the ruler of the other half being the Shallum 
of v. 12. 11. The other piece] RV ‘another 

portion * : and so in vv. 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 30. 

14. Part of] RV ‘the district of ’: and so in 
vv. 15, 1G, 17, 18. 15. The pool of Siloah] 

i.e. the pool of Siloam. The stairs] These 
were steps leading to the pool, perhaps from 
the Temple hill : cp. 12 3 ". 

16. The sepulchres of David] i.e. the tombs 
of David’s descendants and successors : cp. 2 Ch 
3233. These were near the Temple(Ezk43"> 8 ), 
probably NW. of the city. The pool that 
was made] perhaps the pool alluded to in 2 K 
20 **. The house of the mighty] perhaps the 
barracks of the soldiery. 17. In his part] RY 
‘ for (i.e. representing) his district ’ (of Keilah). 

19. The armoury] the site of ‘ the house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 10 17 ' 21 Isa 22 s ). 

22. The plain] better, ‘The Plain,’ the 
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specific name of part of the Jordan valley 
(Gn 13 *°). 

23. After him . . After him] RV ‘ After 
them . . After them.' 

26. Moreover] RY ' now,’ the v. being par- 
enthetical. Ophel] the southern extremity of 
the Temple hill. The water gate] leading 
to the spring of Gilion in the gorge of the 
Kidron. 28. The horse gate] This, like the 
•water gate,’ faced eastward (Jcr 31 40 ). 

31. The goldsmith’s son] better, ‘a member 
of the body of goldsmiths.’ And of the mer- 
chants] better, ‘ and (after him repaired) the 
merchants.’ 32. The sheep gate] The cir- 
cuit of the walls ended with the original 
starting-point (v. 11). 

CHAPTER 4 

The Machinations of the Enemies of 
the Jews 

1. Sanballat] His irritation at Nehemiah’s 
arrival (2 lu ) was increased by the work accom- 
plished by the latter. 2. Fortify themselves] 
The same word as that used in 3 8 , with a like 
uncertainty of meaning. Some render ‘ will 
they (the Persian authorities) let them alone ? ’ 
Will they sacrifice ?] i.e. in the hope of obtain- 
ing supernatural assistance. 4. In the land of 
captivity] Is ehemiah’s desire for the confusion 
of his enemies not unnaturally took the form 
of a wish that they might experience the fate 
which he and his countrymen had under- 
gone. 6. Was joined . . thereof] The circuit 
of the wall was completed and raised to half 
the intended height. 

7. The walls . . made up] R V ‘ the repair- 
ing of the walls . . went forward.’ 9. We made 
our prayer . . a watch] Xeliemiah and his fol- 
lowers, whilst commending themselves in 
prayer to God. took every precaution within 
their power. 10. Judah] i.e. the Jews. 

12. From all places, etc.] perhaps, 1 from all 
places, Ye must return to us,’ this being an 
appeal from the Jews of the neighbouring 
towns to their fellow-citizens who had gone 
to work at Jerusalem, summoning them to 
return for their protection. But LXX has 
• From all places they come up against us.’ 

13. On the higher places] RY ‘ in the open 

(i.e. exposed) places ’ : where they could be 
seen to be on guard. 15. We returned] This 
implies that the enemy for a time abandoned 
the design described in v. 11 . 16. Haber- 

geons] RV 1 coats of mail.’ 17. With those 
that laded] RV ‘laded themselves’: i.e. 
laboured % igorously. Erery one . . weapon] 
This clause probably refers to the second of 
the two classes named in the beginning of the 
v., viz. those that bare burdens. These with 
one hand carried materials and with the other 
held a missile. The ‘ builders ’ (v. 18 ), on the 


contrary, who had to use both hands for their 
work, only wore swords. 

21. Half of them] This refers back to the 
servants mentioned in v. lfi. 23. Men of the 
guard] i.e. the Persian guard attached to 
Nchcmiah as governor : cp. 2®. Raviny that 
. . washing] RY renders, 1 every one went with 
his weapon to the water ’ : whilst others sug- 
gest, 1 every one sent for water ’ ; but the text 
is too defective to be translated with certainty : 
the LXX omits the clause. 

CHAPTER 5 

Neiiemiaii’s Measures in alleviation 
of Poverty 

1. The people] i.e. the commons (as con- 
trasted with the nobles and rulers, v. 7 ). 
These had neglected their own interests to 
labour gratuitously on the fortifications, and 
now in the time of dearth wore fooling the 
pinch of want. 2. Therefore we take up corn] 
better. ‘ we must get corn.’ The language is 
that of desperate men, compelled by necessity 
to accept the harsh conditions imposed by 
those to whom they had recourse for the coni 
the} - required. 

4. The king's tribute] The common people 
were not exempted from paying taxes to the 
Persian king, like the priests and other 
ministers of the Temple (Ezr 7 '-‘ Xeh 1 .) 3 "). 

5. Our flesh, etc.] i.e. we are as much Jews 
as the creditors to whom we have sold our 
children. Bondage] The sale of children to 
defray a debt was recognised in the Mosaic 
Law : see Ex 21 2-7 Dtl 5 12f - ; cp. also 2 K 4 1 . 

7. Ye exact usury] Usury was prohibited 
by the Law in connexion with loans made to 
fellow-Israclites (Ex 22 25 Dt 23 19 ) ; but the 
Jews doubtless interpreted the prohibition 
with the same latitude as Christians have done 
the similar command in the Gospel (Lkli : "). 
The Law probably had in view cases where 
money was borrowed under the pressure of 
misfortune, not as a help in commercial 
ventures ; and the like consideratcncss towards 
the necessitous is incumbent upon Christians. 

8. Have redeemed .. heathen] probably dur- 
ing Xeliemiah’s residence in Persia. 9. The 
reproach] the humiliation they had multr- 
gono in consequence of their failure to walk 
in the fear of God. 

10. Might exact] RY 1 do lend . . on usury. 
Xehemiah. to conciliate those whom he wished 
to persuade, admitted that he (probably in the 
persons of his relatives and dependents) had 
been guilty of the same conduct against which 
he was protesting. xi. Their lands, etc.] 
These had been given in pledge, and, if unre- 
deemed, were retained by the creditor. The 
hundredth part] usually regarded as one per 
cent, a month, and so equivalent to twche 
per cent, a year. The expression restore, hi 
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connexion with the interest, probably means 
1 oease to require ’ : cp. v. 1 2. Corn, wine, 
oil] i.e. interest paid in kind. 12 . Took an 
oath of them] i.e. took of the monoj'-Ienders 
an oath which the priests administered to 
them. 13 . Shook my lap] For similar sym- 
bolic acts cp. 1K22 11 .Tcr27- 28 10 . 

14 . From the twentieth . . unto the two and 
thirtieth] i.e. from 445-433 u.c. The fact 
that Artaxerxes seems to have been unwilling 
to part with his cup-bearer for a long period, 
and stipulated for a date by which he was to 
return (2 c ), makes it rather surprising that he 
should have thus been absent from court for 
twelve years ; but it is to be assumed that his 
leave of absence was extended by the king. 

The bread of the governor] i.e. the supplies 
due to the Persian governor from the people. 

16 . Neither bought we] better , 1 neither got 
we ' (by foreclosing mortgages). All my 
servants] He did not retain them to attend 
to himself or to his own interests. The whole 
conduct of Nehemiah was that of a warm- 
hearted, generous man. 

CHAPTER G 

Attempts op San hall at to iiinder ttie 

COMPLETION OP THE WALLS 

2 . Ono] near Lod (Ezr2 33 ), now Kefr 
’Ana, some 25 m. from Jerusalem. 5 . An 
open letter] in order that its contents might 
reach and intimidate others. 6. According to 
these words] better, ‘ and so forth ’ (and so in 
v. 7), the quotation from the letter in v. 6 
ending with king. 

10 . Who was shut up] perhaps meaning 
‘ceremonially unclean’: cp. Jer3G 5 . She- 
maiah probably hoped that Nehemiah would 
conclude that only for the most urgent reasons 
would he under such circumstances make the 
proposal described. Within the temple] i.e. 
to seek asylum there (as Joab tied to the tent 
of the Lord, 1K2 28 ). n. Being as I am] 
Only the priests might enter the Temple 
buildings. 15 . Elul] The 6 th month (August- 
September) of 445 b.c. 18 . Arah . . Meshul- 
lam] see Ezr2 s Neh3 4 . 

CHAPTER 7 

A List of tiiose who returned from 
Babylon witii Zerubbabel 

2 . Hanani] after carrying information to 
Nehemiah respecting the condition of Jeru- 
salem ( 1 2 ), he must have returned with him to 
Judaea. 3 . Until the sun be hot] By this time 
the mass of the citizens would be astir. While 
they stand by] R V 1 while they (i.e. the sentries) 
stand on guard.' 4 . The houses were not 
budded] i.e. tlio area of the city was not yet 
fully occupied with buildings. 

3 . Reckoned by genealogy] It was proposed 
to take a census of all the persons of Jewish 


descent, with a view to transferring part of 
the country population to the capital. Par- 
ticulars derived from such a census appear in 
ll 4f . Here, however, the subject is for a 
time dropped, and the register that follows 
relates to the period of Zerubbabel (v. 7). 

7 - 73 . The names here enumerated are re- 
peated. with certain small differences, from the 
list contained in Ezr2. 70 . Basons] used in 
connexion with the sacrifices. Five hundred 
and thirty priests’ garments] For this Bhould 
perhaps be substituted ‘five hundred pounds 
of silver and thirty priests’ garments,’ a change 
which would make the quantities named in 
vv. 70-72 approximate closely to those given 
in Ezr2 0fl . 73 . And when the seventh month 
came] These words in RY are connected with 
the subject of c. 8 , the seventh month (Tishri) 
being probably the one immediately following 
the sixth (Elul) mentioned in 6 16 . 

CHAPTER 8 

TnE Reading op the Law by Ezra 

1 . The street] RY ‘the broad place’ : and 
so in vv. 3, 1G. The water gate] This prob- 
ably led to the spring of Gihon (the Yirgin’s 
spring). 

2 . Ezra] It has been argued in the note on 
EzrlO 44 that the effort to fortify Jerusalem 
described in Ezr4 °-- 3 was made whilst Ezra 
was present there, and that the failure of it 
destroyed for a time his influence among his 
countrymen. The interval that elapsed be- 
tween the destruction of the newly-built walls 
and Nehemiah’s arrival was probably not 
long, and during it Ezra may have remained in 
retirement at Jerusalem. Some, however, 
have supposed that after effecting the reforms 
described in Ezr9 and 10, he returned at once 
to Babylon, and only revisited Palestine after 
Nehemiah’s arrival there. The absence of his 
name amongst those who helped to build the 
walls of Jerusalem (c. 3) has been urged in 
favour of this view ; but there would be little 
reason to distinguish his co-operation from 
that of the other priests (3 1 ). To bring . . of 
Moses] The teaching of the Law was the 
purpose of Ezra’s journey to Jerusalem some 
fourteen years before. 

2 . The first day of the seventh month] This 
was one of the festivals (cp. v. 9) of the New 
Moon, termed in the Law the Feast of Trum- 
pets, and kept with special rites: Lv23 24 > 25 
Nu29 1 '0. 7 . And the Levites] omit and. 

8 . Gave the sense] i.e. with such additional 
explanation as was required for the people to 
understand what was read. 

9 . The Tirshatha] i.e. governor. The same 
title was borne by Zerubbabel (Ezr2 ,i3 ). All 
the people wept] from a consciousness of their 
transgressions which the reading of the Law 
had awakened, ri. Hold your peace] in order 
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to guard against uttering words ill-suited to a 
holy day. 

14 . Should dwell in booths] This command 
in connexion with the Feast of Tabernacles 
(kept on the fifteenth day of the seventh month) 
occurs only in Tjv23 4 ‘-. 15 . The mount) 

better, ‘the hill-country.’ Pine branches] 
R V * branches of wild olives ’ (or oleaster). 

16 . The roof of his house] This was flat, 
and available for walking or sleeping : cp. 
Dt 22 s 1 S9 25 2S11 2 16 22 . The gate of 
Ephraim] in the N. wall, facing the former 
kingdom of Ephraim. 

17 . Since the days of Jeshua] i.e. of Joshua. 
The exceptional feature in this observance of 
the ancient Feast of Tabernacles seems to 
have been the dwelling in ‘ booths, - though the 
dwelling in • tents’ had been previously prac- 
tised (cp. Hosl2 !l ). Either the command of 
Lv 2 ;l 42 had been disregarded, or it was a modi- 
fication of the older usage which had only 
recently been incorporated in the Law. 

CHAPTER 9 

The iiknlvv.u. of tiie Covenant 

4 . Stairs] lit. ‘ ascent ’ : probably the pulpit 
of wood mentioned in 8 *. Bani . . Bani] One 
of the two names is probably an error for 
‘ Binnui 1 : cp. 12 s . 

6 . Thou, etc.] Before this LXX inserts 
1 And Ezra said.’ The prayer that follows 
first recalls God's early mercies to the nation, 
the unworthy return made for such, the divine 
forbearance, the people's renewed offences, 
and their consequent punishment ; it next 
acknowledges the justice of the chastisement 
undergone : and it concludes with a solemn 
promise of future amendment. But though it 
is a confession of national sins and ends with 
a national covenant, the sequence of thought 
it presents might well be followed in private 
devotions. All their host] i.e. the stars : cp. 
Gnl 2 Isa40 2U . The host of heaven] i.e. the 
angels : cp. 1 K 22 19 . 

7 . Didst choose] The religious privileges 

enjoyed by Israel could only be ascribed to 
the free grace of God, and such privileges 
carried with them corresponding responsibili- 
ties. The same is true of the advantages, 
material or intellectual, possessed by other 
peoples. 8. Righteous] i.e. faithful to Thy 
promises : cp. Ps-10 10 . 16. They and our 

fathers] better, • they, even our fathers.’ 

22. Didst divide . . corners] It V 1 which thou 
didst allot after their portions ’ : i.e. according 
to their several boundaries. 26. Slew thy pro- 
phets] see. for instance, 1 K 18 4 19 10 2Ch24 a °- 22 
Jer2l) 2 ' J --' :i . 29. Withdrew the shoulder] like 

a restive ox that refuses the yoke. 

32. The kings of Assyria] The kings of 
Assyria that distressed Israel were Shal- 
maneser IT (to whom Jehu paid tribute), Tig- 


laih-pileser (2K15 29 ), Shalmencser T II and 
Sargon (‘iKlT 5 ' 1 *), Sennacherib (2K18, 19), 
and perhaps Assliurbanipal (2Ch:i3 11 ). Unto 
this day] The rule over Israel exercised fiv 
Assyria had been succeeded by that of Babylon 
and Persia. 33 . Done right] RY ‘dealt 
truly’ : i.e. faithfully : cp. v. 8 . 

38 . And because of all this] RY ‘ and yet 
for all this.’ We make a sure nirrmml'] The 
original covenant between Israel and the Loup 
made at Sinai (Ex 24) had been renewed by 
Hezekiah (2Chl5 12 )and Josiah (2Ch.‘3J :Ma j: 
cp. also Ezr 10 s . Seal 1 into »7] lit. (and the 
names of) ‘our princes, etc., arc on the scaled A 
writing.’ 

CHAPTER 10 

List of those who pautktpatkd in 

the Covenant 

1 . Now those that sealed were] The names 
that follow Zidkijah's are those of families 
whose living representatives sealed on behalf 
of their houses. Several of these family names 
occur in the list of those who accompanied 
Zerubbabel to Jerusalem (e. 12). Zidkijah] 

The fact that his name is coupled with Xclie- 
miah's suggests that he was a person of import- 
ance, hut nothing is known of him. 

29 . To walk in God’s law, etc.] The enact- 
ments of the Law which they more particularly 
undertook to carry out were those directing 
(«) abstention from marriage with aliens. (/») 
the observance of the sabbath and sabbatical 
year, (c) the provision of supplies for the 
Temple and its ministers. These enactment'* 
gained in importance from the circumstances 
of the times, for there was a persistent lend 
ency on the part of many of the people both 
to form alliances with their heathen neighbours 
and to be indifferent to the external ordinances 
of religion (see Ezr 9 Nell 1 3). It was to coun- 
teract these evilBtbat prominence was given to 
those regulations which were calculated to 
preserve the separateness of the Jewish rare, 
and to accentuate the sacredness of their re- 
ligious institutions. The stress thus laid upon 
the ceremonial law was not due to any relapse 
from the spiritual faith of the prophets to the 
more material and mechanical ideas of primitive 
times, but was intended to impress upon the 
people a sense of the transcendent sanctity 
of the God with whom they enjoyed such 
privileged relations. 

31 . Leave the seventh year] i.e. forego the 
produce of the land in that year. 32 . The 
third part of a shekel] In Ex 30 11-19 tlie amount 
named is ‘a half shekel’ (cp. JTt 1 7 - 1 ), the 
change being perhaps duo to an alteration in 
the weight of the shekel. 34 . The wood 
offering] This is not specifically prescribed in 
the Pentateuch. Josephus speaks of it as a 
festival (the Xylophory). 38. The priest] i.e. 
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define priest was to attend when the Levitcs 
took their tithes. 39. Forsake] i.e. fail to 
provide for. 

CHAPTER 11 

Measures to suit*i,emi:nt tiie Population 
op Jerusalem 

I. This v. resumes the subject of the paucity 
of population in Jerusalem: see 7 4 . The rulers 
were already residing in the capital, and means 
were now taken to transport thither a propor- 
tion of the commons that had made their homes 
in the country towns (v. 3). The city had 
received fortifications ; but these were useless 
unless they were manned. 

3. The province] i.e. Judaai : Ezr5 3 . 

4. At Jerusalem, etc.] The list that follows 

apparently enumerates the provincial families 
that removed to Jerusalem. It likewise occurs, 
with some variations in the names and figures, 
in 1 Ch 9 3 9. Second over the city] presum- 
ably second to Joel : cp. v. 17. Hut some 
render, ‘ over the second quarter of the city ’ : 
cp. 2 K 22 14 Zephl 1,J . 14. The son of erne of 

the great men] RV ‘ the son of Haggcdolim.’ 

16. The outward business of] Perhaps the 
judicial administration described in 2Ch 
198-10 10h2G 23 . 17. Has the principal, etc.] 

i.e. led the praises of the Temple singers 
after prayer had been made. The second] 
i.e. to Mattaniah : cp. v. 9. 

20. This v. interrupts the account of the 
residents at Jerusalem : it should precede 
v. 25. 

22. The overseer, etc.] RV ‘ The over- 
seer . . the son of Micha, of the sons of Asaph, 
the singers, over the business,’ etc. The words 
over the business are connected with overseer. 
The business meant is the conduct of the 
Temple services. 23. For it teas, etc.] RM 
1 for there was a commandment . . and a sure 
ordinance concerning the singers ’ : The king] 
Artaxerxes: cp. Ezr7 24 . 24. IPu-v at the king’s 
hand] Possibly Pethahiah was a royal officer, 
subordinate to Nehemiah, having charge of 
civil, as distinct from ecclesiastical, matters. 

25. The villages, with their fields] better, 
‘ the villages in their fields,’ i.e. the unwalled 
towns (Lv25 31 ). Most of the names that 
follow occur in Joshlo 13f . 31. From Geba 
dwelt ] RV ‘ dwelt from Geba unward’ 35. The 
valley of craftsmen] RM 1 Gehaharashim,’ 
another locality. 36. And of the Levites, etc.] 
RV ‘ and of the Levites, certain courses in 
Judah ’ (i.e. formerly reckoned to Judah) • were 
joined to Benjamin.’ 

CHAPTER 12 

The Dedication of the Wall of 
Jerusalem 

1. The priests] The names in vv. 1-7 like- 
wise appear with some variations in 10 8-8 ; 


see also Ezr2 3 °- 39 , 8. The Levites] cp. 10 9-14 
Ezr40 42 . Over the thanksgiving] RM ‘over 

the choirs.’ 

10. Jeshua] The higli priest who returned 
with Zerubbabel. The succession of high 
priests is carried down to Jaddua, who was 
contemporary with Alexander the Great, bo 
that the six generations cover the period from 
63G to about 340. Eliashib the grandson of 
Jeshua was contemporary with Nehemiah. 

12-21. The names that are repeated in these 
vv. from vv. 1-7 present certain variations. 

22. Johanan] probably the same as the 
‘Jonathan’ of v. 11. Darius] Since Jaddua 
was contemporary with Alexander the Great, 
the Darius here meant is probably Darius 
Codomannus. who was successively defeated 
by Alexander at the battles of the Granicus, 
Issus. and Arbela. 23. The book of the chroni- 
cles] some official record, not the 1 Chronicles ’ 
of the OT. 24. Jeshua the son of Kadmiel] 
to be corrected to ‘ Jeshua, Binnui, Kadmiel': 
see v. 8, 10 9 . Over against them] i.e. in the 
choir, where the singing was antiphonal. 

25. The thresholds] RV 1 the storehouses.’ 

26. In the days of Nehemiah] a date subse- 
quent to the days of Joiakim, for the high 
priest in Nehemiah’s time was Eliashib, son of 
Joiakim. 

27. The dedication of the wall] It is reason- 
able to suppose that the dedication of the waU 
followed closely upon its completion (related 
in G r >), so that the events described in chs. 8-10 
may be later than those narrated in this c., 
which from the use of the first person (vv. 31, 
38, 40) seems to be derived from Nehemiah's 
memoirs. 28. The plain country] better, 1 The 
Plain’ (lit. ‘circle’), i.e. the 8. end of the 
Jordan valley : cp. 3 22 . Others suppose the 
word to be used here in a general sense of the 
circuit of country round Jerusalem. Netoph- 
athi] RV ‘ the Netophathites.’ 29. The house 
of Gilgal] RV ‘ Beth-gilgal.’ 

31. Two great companies, etc.] RV ‘two 
great companies that gave thanks and went in 
procession.’ Went on the right hand] The 
two companies probably mustered on the W. 
side of the city, facing eastward : the company 
on the right under Ezra then moved southward, 
whilst the company on the left under Nehemiah 
moved northward ; and the two eventually re- 
united on the E. of the city near the Temple. 

35. Zechariah] the overseer of the right- 
hand company, corresponding to Jezrahiah 
(v. 42) in the other. His descent from Asaph 
suggests that he was a Levite, not a priest, so 
that for ‘ namely , Zechariah ’ should be substi- 
tuted ‘also Zechariah.’ 37. And at the fountain 
gate, etc.] better, ‘and by the fountain gate 
and straight on.’ 

38. Went over against them ] The words 
over against them should probably be altered, 
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by an easy correction, to ‘ on the left hand ’ 
(cp. v. 31), and the whole should run, ‘ and the 
other company . . which went on the left hand, 
and I and half of the people after it (went) 
upon the wall above the tower of the furnaces 
. . and above the gate of Ephraim and by the 
old gate and by the fish gate,’ etc. 39. The 
prison gate] RV ‘ the gate of the guard.' 

40. In the house] better, * at the house ' 

44. Out of the fields] RY ‘ according to the 
fields’: alluding to certain arrangements for 
storing. Portions of the law] RY ‘ portions 
appointed by the law.’ 45. The ward] better, 
‘the charge’: cp. 2 Chi.’} 11 . 46. In the days, 

etc.] LXX has ‘ in the days of David Asaph 
was of old chief.’ 47. Every day his portion] 
RV ‘as every day required.’ Sanctified them 
unto] RV • sanctified for ’: i.e. Israel set apart 
as holy certain portions for the Levites. and 
the latter for the priests. 

CHAPTER 13 
Tiir, Reform of Abuses 

The reforms embraced the separation of 
Israel from the mixed multitude and the 
abolition of certain abuses that had arisen in 
connexion with the chambers of the Temple, 
the provision for the Levites, the observance 
of the sabbath, and mixed marriages. 

1. On that day] the particular time intended 
is uncertain. Was found written] see Dt 23 s - 6 . 

3. Separated] see Ezr9, 10. All the mixed 
multitude] cp. Exl2 3S Xull 4 . The term may 
be illustrated by Ezr9 2 , where ‘ mingled them- 
selves with the peoples of those lands’ is a 
kindred expression. 

4. Eliashib] previously mentioned in 3 1 12 10 . 

Chamber] RV * chambers.’ 6. The two and 

thirtieth year] i.e. 433 b.C. Obtained I leave] 
i.e. to return to Palestine. 7. Understood of] 
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better, ‘perceived.’ 10. For] RV ‘so that.’ 
The Levites not receiving the support due to 
them had to work to maintain thcinsehes. 

11. Forsaken] i.e. unprovided for. 

Gathered them] i.e. the Levites. 

17. What evil . . the sabbath] The protests 
made by the prophets and others against the 
profanation of the sabbath (see Ezk 20 '-V-'J 
44 24 Isa 56 4 > 8 58 ls ) eventually brought the 
Jews to observe it so strictly that they even 
allowed themselves to be massacred rather 
than desecrate it by defending thcmsches 

(1 Mac 232-38). 

23. That had married wives, etc.] The same 
practice was condemned by Ezra (chs. 9, Id) 

24. Their children spake half] hot Ur. 'of 
their children half spake.’ etc. 26. Out- 
landish] i.e. foreign. 

28. Chased him from me] i.e. expelled him 
from the Jewish community. According to 
Josephus (who, however, places the incident 
at a much later date) Joiada’s son was named 
Manasseh, and when expelled by Xeheniiali. 
was induced by his father-in-law Fanballat to 
join him at Samaria by the promise of being 
appointed high priest of a temple that w.ii to 
be built on Mt. Gerizim. 29. Defiled the 
priesthood] The actual high priest was pro- 
hibited from taking as his wife any but a 
virgin of his own people (Lv21 n ). 30. The 
wards of] better, ‘ charges for.’ 

At this point the OT. record of Xeheiniah 
closes; but in 2 Mac 2 13 it is added that lie 
collected together * the books about the kings 
and prophets, and the books of Darid, and 
letters of kingB about sacred gifts ’ — a state- 
ment the precise meaning of which it is un- 
necessary to discuss here. In EcclusdH 1 ' lie is 
eulogised for having ‘raised up the walls that 
were fallen, and set up the gates and bars.’ 
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1. Character and Contents. The book of 
Esther is one of a group of writings known as 
the Five Rolls (the other four being the Song 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, and Ecclesi- 
astes). Its contents fall within the period em- 
braced by the book of Ezra, namely, the reign 
of Xerxes (4 3.0-404 B.O.). when the Jews were 
under Persian rule, and when, though a large 
body had returned to Jerusalem under Zerub- 
babel, yet numbers of them were still scattered 

over the Persian empire. The events recounted 


are put forward as those which led to the iiiriitu- 
tion of the Jewish feast of ‘Purim,’ held 011 the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar ( Keb- 
ruary-March), and preceded by a fast 011 the 
thirteenth (called the Fast of Esther;. The 
author is quite unknown, but his familiarity 
with Persian customs and Persian words makes 
it probable that he lived in Persia itself. He 
was not, however, contemporaneous with the 
events he relates, for Xerxes is described in 
language which implies that his reign was past ; 
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and his work is perhaps to be placed in the 
fourth century n.c. The book came to be held 
in very high esteem by the Jews ; it was called 
par excellence 1 the Boll ’ ; it was read annually 
at the Feast of Purini ; and Maimonides is 
reported to have said that in the days of the 
Messiah the only Scriptures left would bo the 
Law and the Boll. In the Apocrypha there 
are certain additions to the book, called the 
‘ Best of Esther,’ which are probably later in 
date than the original work, and are certainly 
different in style and spirit. 

2. Sources. In the course of the narrative 
allusion is made to Persian state-records (2 23 
6 1 10 2 ), as well as to documents written by 
Mordecai, upon which some of the facts related 
may be based. 

3. Value. That the account contained in 
the book has some historical foundation is 
probable for several reasons. It offers an ex- 
planation of a well-established Jewish festival ; 
reference is made in 2 Mac 15 38 to the four- 
teenth day of Adar as being 1 the day of Mor- 
decai ’ ; and acquaintance is shown throughout 
with Persian customs (see l 19 3 13 ). A certain 
parallel to the destruction inflicted by the Jews 
upon their enemies, and the institution of a 
feast to commemorate it, is afforded by the 
slaughter of the Magi by the Persians and the 
festival by which it was celebrated. The extra- 
ordinary conduct of Xerxes in countenancing 
a general massacre of his subjects is in keeping 
with his irrational behaviour on more than one 
occasion, as described by Herodotus. And 
finally, the interval of time between the dis- 
grace of Vashti in Xerxes’ third year (l 3 ), and 
the elevation of Esther in his seventh year 
(2 1 *), agrees with his absence from Persia on 
his expedition against the Greeks, the battle 
of Salamis taking place in 480 n.c., after which 
engagement the king returned to Asia. On 
the other hand, certain features in the narra- 
tive suggest that the writer has sought to 
enhance the effectiveness of his recital by 
striking contrasts, embellished descriptions, and 
large figures. It is not likely that either 
Vashti or Esther was Xerxes’ queen ; accord- 
ing to Herodotus it was Amestris who held 
thnt position, and Vashti and Esther were 
probably nothing more than favourite concu- 
bines. The six months’ feast (l 4 ), the ten 
thousand talents of silver (3 9 ), the gallows (or 
stake) 50 cubits high (5 14 ), and the 75,000 
(LXX 15,000) slain (9 18 ), are probably all ex- 
aggerations. And there is some lack of plausi- 
bility in the statements that orders were issued 
for the slaughter of the Jews and of their 
enemies eleven and nine months respectively 
before the massacres were to be carried out 
(313,18 89). 

4. The moral instructiveness of the book 
centres in the character of Esther, who, as de- 


picted in the narrative, appeal’s as virtuous as 
she was fair, being dutiful to her foster-father, 
faithful to the king, loyal to her people, and 
pious towards her God. Her story breathes 
the spirit of truest patriotism, for she is repre- 
sented as willing to face death to save her 
countrymen. It also illustrates the working 
of Divine Providence, for though the name of 
God does not appear in the book (at least in 
the original Hebrew, in the LXX it is intro- 
duced freely), the whole history implies the 
belief that it was as an instrument in His hand 
that Esther wrought her people’s deliverance. 
And whilst prayer is likewise not actually 
mentioned in the book, yet the fast of Esther 
and her countrymen (described in 4 18 ) pre- 
sumes the practice, and the sequel of the 
narrative is meant to attest its efficacy. 

CHAPTEB 1 

Tm; Disobedience and Disgrace of 
Queen Vashti 

1. Ahasuerus] LXX has ‘ Artaxerxes,’ but 
probably 1 Xerxes.’ the son of Darius Hystaspis, 
is meant, who succeeded his father in 485 B.C. 

India . . Ethiopia] India here meanB not the 
peninsula of Hindostan, but the region near 
the Indus : Ethiopia is the modern Nubia. 

2. Shushan] i.e. Susa in Elam, the country 
lying to the E. of the Persian Gulf. The 
palace] lit. • the fortress,’ as in Neh 1 h 3. In 
the third year] i.e. 483 n.c. Thy power] better, 
‘ the forces ’ : and so in 8 11 . 

6. White, green, and blue] Some take the 
second term to designate the ‘material.’ and 
render 1 of while cotton and blue,’ white and 
blue (or violet) being the Persian royal colours 
(8 13 ). The beds] BV ‘the couches,’ upon 
which the feasters reclined. 7. Royal wine] 
LXX has ‘ wine which the king himself used 
to drink.’ The state] BV ‘ the bounty.’ 

8, According to the law] i.e. according to 
the king's express command on this occasion ; 
for it is implied that in general the drinking 
was regulated by the court officials, and the 
guests had to drink just as much or as little as 
they were bidden, not as they pleased. 

9. Vashti] According to Herodotus. Xerxes’ 
queen was called Amestris. 

13. The wise men, which knew the times] 
probably experienced counsellors (cp. 1 Ch 
12 32 ): but according to others, astrologers 
and diviners : cp. Isa44 23 Dano 13 . For so 
mix the king’s manner toward all] better, ‘ for 
so was the king’s business brought before all,’ 
etc. The king was expected to consult ‘ those 
who knew law and judgment ’ in all matters 
before coming to a decision. 14. The next 
unto him] i.e. nearest to the king in rank and 
importance. 

18. Likewise shall the ladies, etc.] RV ‘And 
this day shall the princesses of Persia and 
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Media which have heard of (he deed of the 
queen say the like unto all ihc king's princes.’ 

19 . That it be not altered] op. Dan 6 s . Any 
command written in the king's name and sealed 
with his ring was similarly irrevocable. 

20 . For it is great] i.e. the decree is weighty 
and important. 

22 . According to the writing thereof] i.e. the 
letters sent to the several provinces were 
written in the characters and language that 
prevailed in each. Many of the extant in- 
scriptions of the Persian kings are tri-lingual. 

And that it should be published, etc.] better 
(by a slight correction), 1 and that he should 
speak all that seemed good to him,’ i.e. should 
speak his mind freely, without regard to the 
feelings of Iris women-folk. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Choice of Esther to be Queen. 

Mordecai’s Service 

I . He remembered, etc.] LXX has ‘he 
thought no more of Vasliti, remembering 
what-,’ etc. 3 . The house of the women] This 
was the house of the virgins, as contrasted 
with the house of the concubines (v. 14). 

Their things for purification] Various per- 
fumed oils and ointments (v. 1 2 ). 

5 - Mordecai] The namo, though used by 
Jews (cp. Ejsx* 2 - Xeli7"), was derived from 
the Babylonian deity Merodach (Marduk). 

Shimei . . Kish] probably Mordecai’s grand- 
father and great grandfather (v. 6 applying to 
Kish). Others regard the genealogy as abbre- 
viated, and take Shimei and Kish to be remoter 
ancestors, identifying them with the Shimei 
and Kish of 2S16 5 1S9 1 (in which ease v. G 
must refer to Mordecai's family two or three 
generations back). 

7 . Hadassah] a Hebrew name meaning 
‘Myrtle.’ Esther] connected by some with 
the Persian word for ‘star’; according to 
others, the same as the Babylonian ‘ Ishtar,’ 
the Canaanite ‘ Ashtoreth.’ 9 . Such things as 
belonged to her] lit. 1 her portions ’ ; perhaps 
richer viands than ordinary : cp. Dan 1 5 . 

II . And Mordecai walked, etc.] Hu appar- 
ently occupied a position in the king's house- 
hold (cp. 3 2 ), and in the apocryphal ‘Rest of 
Esther’ (11 3 ) he is expressly styled a servitor 
in the king’s court. He would thus have 
opportunities of communicating with Esther. 

12 . After that she had been, etc.] R V ‘ after 
that it had been done to her according to the 
law for the women, twelve months.’ 13 . What- 
soever she desired] i.e. for the adornment of 
her person. 14 . Into the second house of the 
women] so LXX. Some render, ‘returned a 
second time ’(i.e. back again) ‘into the house 
of the women,' but at any rate into a different 
quarter of it, where they were under the 
charge of Shaasghaz, not of Hegai. 


15 . She required nothing, etc.] i.e. instead of 
selecting her articles of attire for herself like 
other maidens (v. 13), she loft everything io 
the choice of Hegai. 16 . Tebeth] i.e. l)ee- 
cmber-January. The seventh year] i.e. 471) 
B.c. Thus four years elapsed between the 
degradation of Vashti and the promotion of 
Esther (see 1 3 ). In the interval between 483 
and 47‘J Xerxes' expedition into Greece took 
place, the battle of Salamis being fought in 
480 B.c. 18 . Made a release] Either from 
taxation or military service. Rome would 
render ' granted a holiday.’ According to the 
state] RY ‘ according to the bounty of ' : i.e. 
with regal generosity. 

19 . And when the virgins, etc.] Some con- 
nect this with v. 14, and take ‘ the virgins ' 10 
mean ‘ the young women.’ Others render, 

‘ now when virgins were gathered together a 
second time ’ (as on the earlier occasion de- 
scribed in v. 8 ). Sat in the king’s gate] per- 
haps as the official who received applicants 
that desired to have audience with the king. 

23 . Hanged] or, ‘ impaled,’ a form of punish- 
ment frequently inflicted by Persian sovereigns. 
The book of the chronicles] Herodotus relates 
instances of Xerxes’ similarly recording the 
names of certain men who distinguished them- 
selves in the war against Greece. 

CHAPTER 3 

Haman’s revengeful Design against 
tiie Jews 

1 . The Agagite] It lias been suggested that 
the name is an epithet meant to recall the 
Amalekite Agag hewn in pieces by Samuel 
(1S15 33 ), and intended to indicate contempt 
and abhorrence. 

2 . Mordecai bowed not, etc.] In the apo- 
cryphal ‘Rest of Esther’ Mordecai explains in 
a prayer to the Almighty that lie refused to 
bow down to Human, ‘ that ho might not pre- 
fer the glory of man above the glory of God.' 
Amongst many heathen peoples divine honours 
were paid to human beings. 

7 . Nisan] i.e. Marcli-April. The twelfth 
year of Xerxes would be 474 n.c. They cast 
Pur, etc.] i.e. early in the first month they 
cast lots for every day of the year to find out 
which day would be the most favourable for 
the success of Haman’s design. In the Assy- 
rian calendars there are lucky and unlucky 
days ; and the Persians doubtless entertained 
a like belief. Zb the twelfth month ] The Itch, 
is probably defective, and the LXX gives a 
completer sense by adding, ‘and the lot fell 
on the fourteenth '(an error for the 1 thirteenth, 
v. 13) ‘day of the month, whicli is Adar.’ Adar 
corresponded to Eebruary-Marcli. 

9 . Ten thousand talents] The Persian talent 
weighed GG lb. That have the charge of the 
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business] i.e. tlioso whoso business it is to re- 
ceive money paid into the king’s treasury. 

10 . Took his ring] For the significance of 
this see 8 s . xi. The silver] The money which 
Haman had pledged himself to pay into the 
treasury the king confers upon him for his 
services in pointing out a serious danger to 
the kingdom (v. 8). 

12. The thirteenth day of the first month] 
Eleven months were thus to elapse between 
the issue of the decree and its execution. 

Lieutenants] lit. 1 satraps,’ of whom, according 
to Herodotus, there were twenty, 13. Posts] 
Horsemen (cp. 8 10 ) were posted at regular 
intervals of a day’s journey along the main 
roads to transmit in succession the messages 
they received until they reached their des- 
tination. 15. Was perplexed] i.e. at the 
magnitude and arbitrary character of the 
contemplated massacre. 

CHAPTER 4 

Mordecai’s Appeal to Esther to save 
nEIl CoUXTRYJIEN 

1. When Mordecai perceived] His position 
at the door of the palace (2 21 ) would enable 
him to obtain early intelligence. 2. Even 
before] better, ‘ as far as before.’ The LXX 
adds, ‘ and stopped.’ 6. The street] BY 1 the 
broad place’ : and so in G°> n . 11. One law 

of his] RV 1 one law for him ' : i.e. who 
approached the king without leave given. 

14. Then shall there enlargement, etc.] 11 V 
1 Then shall relief,’ etc. Mordecai’s speech, 
though no mention is made in it of God. 
nevertheless brealhos a spirit of trust in His 
Providence, and expresses a conviction that 
help will come from some unperceived quarter. 

But thou. . destroyed] Divine judgment would 
overtake her if she neglected her duty to her 
countrymen. Whether . . as this] i.e. who 
knows whether thou hast not been raised to 
the throne by God for the express purpose of 
averting the dangers threatening at the present 
crisis V 

16. Fast ye for me] Pasting was an accom- 
paniment of prayer (cp. Ear 8 23 Nehl 4 ), and 
Esther’s request was for united prayer on lu r 
behalf. If I perish, I perish] Esther pro- 
ceeded on her dangerous venturu in a spirit of 
resignation. 

CHAPTER 5 

Estiiek’s Petition to tiii: King 

An account of how Esther, being favourably 
received by the king, invited him, together with 
Haman, to a banquet whereat she promised 
to make known her petition, and how Haman 
prepared for the execution of Mordecai. 

1. On the third day] This indicates that the 
fast of 4 10 is not to be regarded as extending 
over throe whole days. 6. The banquet of 


wine] This presumably followed the dinner. 
Herodotus states that the Persians, though 
moderate at their meals, were much addicted 
to wine. 8. I will do . . hath said] i.e. to 
make known to him her request. Esther 
hoped tlial by preparing a second banquet for 
the king before presenting her petition, she 
would render him more disposed to grant it. 

9. In the king’s gate] Since his hopes had 
been raised by Esther’s undertaking to suppli- 
cate the king, he had laid aside his garb of 
mourning (4 2 ), and resumed his previous 
station (2 24 ). 11. The multitude of his chil- 
dren] A Jew regarded a large family aB a 
blessing (Gn 30 20 ). and, according to Herodotus, 
a Persian’s strongest motive for pride, next to 
his personal bravery, was the number of his 
children. Haman had ten sons (9 10 ). 14. A 

gallows] lit. ‘ a tree ’ (or 1 stake ’). 

CHAPTER 6 
Mordecai is honoured 
An account of how the king being reminded 
of Mordecai’s services, and wishing to reward 
him, consulted Haman, and how Haman, think- 
ing himself the object of the king's interest, 
counselled him, and was directed to render to 
Mordecai the honours he had advised. 

x. The book . . chronicles] in which the 
chief occurrences of the king’s reign, including 
any signal services done by his subjects (2 2S ), 
were recorded. 

8. The royal apparel . . itxrth to wear] Not 
apparel similar to that which was worn by the 
king, but apparel which the king had actually 
used, just as the horse upon which the person 
to be honoured was mounted was that which 
the king had actually ridden (cp. 1 K 1 23 ). The 
crown royal . . head] RV 1 and on the head of 
which ’ (i.e. of the horse) ‘ a crown royal is 
set.’ The royal charger bore on its head a 
crown or coronet. 12. Having his head 
covered] as a sign of humiliation and woe : 
op. 2S15 30 1 9 4 Jerl4>. 13. If Mordecai.. 
fall before him] LXX adds, ‘for the Living 
God is with him.’ 

CHAPTER 7 

Tiie Execution ok Haman 
4. We are sold] an allusion to Hainan’s 
tender of 10.000 talents (3 s1 ). Although the 
enemy, etc.] The rendering is uncertain ; RY 
• although the adversary could not have com- 
pensated for the king’s damage ’ (which would 
have resulted from the loss of so many of his 
subjects) ; RM 1 for our affliction is not to be 
compared with the king’s damage ’ (or 1 annoy- 
ance ’ occasioned by Esther's complaint). 
Perhaps, ‘although no enemy is comparable 
(to Haman) in doing damage to the king.’ 

8. The bed] RY ‘the couch,’ on which 
Esther was reclining at the table. They 
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covered Hainan’s face] preparatory to his 
execution. 9. One of the chamberlains . . the 
king] better, 1 one of the chamberlains that 
were before the king said.’ Harbonah is 
mentioned in l 10 . Who had spoken good] 
i.e. by the disclosure of the conspiracy 
described in 2- 1 .- 2 . Hang him thereon] 
Human suffered the retribution declared by the 
Psalmist to await the wicked : see Ps7 15 - lfl . 

CHAPTER 8 
The Jews are saved 

1. Did . . of Haman] The property of 
Haman, after his execution, was confiscated 
to the use of the king, to be disposed of as 
he thought lit. 2. Took off his ring, etc.] 
The bestowal of the ring implied that Mordec-ai 
was appointed to be a minister of State, 
since the ring was used for giving authority 
to royal decrees (see v. 8) : cp. Gn41 42 . 

4. Then the king held out] This seems to 
imply that Esther had approached the king 
unbidden : see 4 n . 

7. Behold, I have given, etc.] The king 
mentions this to show that his denial of her 
request to reverse the letters of Haman (v. fi) 
was due not to lack of desire, but lack of 
ability to meet her wishes. 8. Write ye also] 
The letters written by Haman and sealed with 
the king’s ring could not be reversed as Esther 
had requested (v. 0), but she and Mordecai 
could be empowered, as Haman had previously 
been (3 12 ^, to write such letters as they 

might think expedient to enable the Jews to 
stand on their defence. 9. The third month] 
i.e. May-June. Rather more than two months 
had elapsed since Haman 's letters had been 
despatched (3 1 *). 10. Riders on mules, etc.] 

RV ‘ riding on swift steeds that were used in 
the king’s service, bred of the stud.’ 

15. In royal apparel] not the same as that 
described in 13 s , but a dress befitting the high 
office to which he had been appointed. His 
present magnificence was in striking contrast 
to his previous distress and humiliation (4 1 ). 

A great crown of gold] i.e. a circlet, indica- 
tive of high, though not royal, rank. I11 the 
Hcb. a different word is used to describe the 
royal crown worn by the king and queen 
(1 11 2 17 ). 17. Became Jews] i.e. proselytes. 

CHAPTER 9 

The Jews slay a heir Enemies. Insti- 
H’TION or Purim 

3. All the rulers, etc.] The great massacre 
described in v. 1 <> is thus represented as being 
in part the work of the Persian authorities 
with the forces at their disposal. 10. On the 
spoil, etc.] In this respect they did not carry 
out the king’s decree (8 11 j ; their vengeance 
was not sullied by sordid motives. 

12. What have they done, elo.] An excla- 


mation, not a question. What is thy petition? 
etc.] Tho king was willing to gratify Esther 
further, perhaps to make amends for having 
been unable to grant her earlier request (8 s - 8 ). 

13. Be hanged] i.e. let their dead bodies be 
exposed, such exposure being a mark of infamy. 

16. Had rest] This anticipates what took 
place on the ‘fourteenth’ of Adar (v. 17). 

Seventy and five thousand] LXX has ‘ fifteen 
thousand.’ 19. The Jews of the villages] 
better, ‘the Jews of the country districts.’ 

Sending portions] i.e. to the poor among 
them : cp. Xeli 8 10 . 

20. Mordecai wrote these things] This refers 
not to the existing book of Esther, but to an 
account contained in the letters sent to effect 
tho purpose indicated in vv. 21, 22. This was 
the establishment as yearly festivals for all 
Jews throughout the empire both the four- 
teenth and fifteenth days of Adar ; and con- 
sequently involved a modification of the usage 
described in vv. 17, 18, according to -which 
only a single day (in Susa the fifteenth, in 
the country districts the fourteenth) was so 
observed. 

23. As they had begun . . written unto them] 
i.e. they undertook to celebrate both the day 
observed at first (vv. 17. 18) and also the addi- 
tional day suggested by Mordecai. 25. When 
Esther came] The name ‘Esther’ does not 
occur in the Heb., so that the correct rondoi- 
ing may be ‘when it’ (i.e. Hamtm's dot ice) 
‘came before the king.’ 26. For all] 1IV ‘be- 
cause of all.’ This letter] the ‘ letters ' of v. 2(1. 

27. Such as joined themselves unto them] 
i.e. religious proselytes: cp. 8 1 ". 29. This 

second letter] 1 second ’ in relation to the Idle r 
mentioned in v. 20. 

31. The matters of the fastings and their 
cry] Seemingly it was directed that there 
should be a commemoration not only of the 
deliverance granted to the Jews, but also of 
the distress that preceded it: see 4 :t . Xo 
account is here given of the day thus appointed 
for fasting and lamentation ; but in later times 
the thirteenth day of Adar, as being that c\ Inch 
Haman had fixed for the destruction of the 
Jews (.’5 1 -), was observed as a day of humilia- 
tion. 32. In the book] probably a book, not 
now extant, dealing with the Purim fesliv.d : 
but some authorities think that ‘ the bool: of 
the chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia' (10 2 ) is meant. 

CHAPTER 10 

Tin. Greatness of Mordecai 

1. The isles of the sea] or, ‘ coast lands,' i.e 
the countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
The description of tho king’s dominion screes 
to enhance the glory of Mordecai, who was his 
minister. 3. Seeking the wealth] i.e. seeking 
lo promote their welfare : cp. Ezr9 12 
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INTRODUCTION 

i. Theme and Contents. The book of Job, asses, and sneep, and is described as 1 the 
it may safely be said, is not known and read greatest of the children of the east.’ He is as 
as it deserves to be. It is a fascinating book, good as he is great. 

and one of the most valuable in the OT. It In these circumstances a scene is opened in 
deals with a theme which is as old as man heaven. One of God's angels, called ‘ The 
and as wide as the world, viz. the reason of Satan,’ i.e. The Adversary, whose office seems 
human suffering, the why and wherefore of to be to test the sincerity of men’s characters, 
those afflictions that fasten not merely upon suggests that Job’s piety is dependent upon his 
the guilty, but, as it often appears, upon the prosperity, that he does not 1 serve God for 
righteous and the iiuipcent. This imme- nought,’ that his religion is mere selfishness, 
morial problem, thef crux of theology and the and that if God were to withhold His bless- 
darkest mystery of human life, is the subject ings Job would withhold his worship and 
of this book, where it is treated in a most 1 curse God to His face.' Satan obtains permis- 
brilliant manner. In style the book of Job isl sion to put Job to the proof. From the height 
a masterpiece of literature. It contains some of his prosperity and happiness Job is suddenly 
of the deepest thought and the sublimest plunged into the depths of misery. He loses 
poetry that have come down from antiquity. all his property, and his children are cut off 

The difficulties that beset the ordinary by \ iolent death. Job is profoundly grieved, 
reader are due not merely to the nature of the but he submits reverently to the will of 
subject, but also to the fact that it is written God. So far he stands the test. In a second 
in poetry, which is always more difficult than heavenly council Satan asserts that the test 
prose, and also to the too common practice of has not been severe enough, and receives per- 
reading only short extracts. The work, being mission to afflict Job’s person. He smites 
a discussion carried on at considerable length, him with a severe and loathsome disease, 
must, if it is to be rightly understood, bo read which makes him an outcast and an object of 
as a whole. It must, moreover, be read in the abhorrence to all. Still he is resigned. His 
Revised Version, the meaning and sequence of faith remains unshaken. ‘ What ? ’ he says, 
thought being often much obscured in the 1 shall we recei\e good at the hand of God, 
Authorised Version. and shall we not receive evil ? ' He makes no 

The book is artistically constructed, and complaint against the Almighty, 
consists of three parts— a Prologue, the Poem, Three friends now appear upon the scene : 
and an Epilogue. The Prologue is contained Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuhite, and 
in the first two chapters, and the Epilogue in Zopliar the Naamathite, who having heard of 
the last. These are written in prose, and form his great calamities come to condole with the 
the setting of the Poem, 'which extends from ruined and childless man. They are appalled 
c. 3-420. The Prologue introduces the char- at the sight of his misery. Job is hardly re- 
aders, and tells how they come together. The cognisable. The words of consolation fail 
Poem contains the debate between Job and upon their lips, and they sit down beside him 
his three friends, followed by a speech from for seven days and seven nights, uttering never 
a bystander called Elihu, and concludes with a word. Hitherto Job has been able to re- 
an address by the Almighty and a v penitent strain himself, but now in the presence of his 
confession by Job. The Epilogue relates the speechless friends a change comes over him. 
further fortunes of Job, his restoration to He is unmanned, and breaks down. He opens 
prosperity, and his death. his mouth, and, in a passage of marvellous 

The Prologue (chs. 1, 2) presents to us an pathos and power, he curses the day that he was 
Eastern chieftain called Job, who lives in the born and calls for death to come and put an 
land of Uz, probably near Edom. He is a end to his sufferings (c. 3). 
very pious man, 1 perfect and upright, one With Job s first words begins the main por- 
that fears God and eschews evil,’ and a very tion of the book, which is continued for 39 
prosperous man. He is surrounded with what chapters, and is written in poetry. It com- 
are commonly regarded as unmistakable tokens prises a debate between Job and his three 
of the divine favour. He has a large family, friends as to the reason of his sufferings. The 
possesses immense herds of camels, oxen, debate is conducted in an orderly manner. 
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All three speak in turn, and Job answers each 
after he has spoken. This is repeated three 
times, except that according to the present 
arrangement of the book Zophar, who speaks 
last, fails in the third round of the debate 
to come forward. Perhaps this is due to 
some dislocation : see the introductory re- 
marks to the third series of speeches. The 
theory with which all three begin is that suf- 
fering is a certain proof of previous trans- 
gression, and accordingly they all adopt a tone of 
rebuke towards J ob on account of his supposed 
shortcomings, and urge him to repent of his 
sin. whatever it may be, saying that if he does 
so God will restore to him his prosperity. 
No doubt sympathy is more in place than 
argument in times of trouble, but the object 
of the book is not to show how to comfort 
sufferers, but how to account for the sufferings. 

,The Argument of the three friends is 
simple. God, they say, is always just. If a 
man suffers it must be because he deserves it. 
The righteous never suffer. Job. they con- 
clude, must have been a great sinner to be 
afflicted thus. And they strive to get Job 
into a proper frame of mind. To this Job 
replies that the moral government of the world 
is not such a simple, uncomplicated thing as his 
friends suppose. Their theory may be true as 
a general rule, but there are exceptions. His 
own case is one. He protests that he is not 
-■ conscious of any such great sin as they assume 
to be the cause of his present misery. His 
sufferings must have some other explanation. 
They are meanwhile a mystery to him. Nor 
is he the only exception to the rule of ‘Be 
good and you will lie prosperous.’ It is a 
matter of universal experience that the innocent 
suffer as well as the guilty, and the wicked are 
frequently allowed to end their days in peace. 
In the debate this difficulty is put with great 
boldness, and Job is tempted occasionally to 
think and say hard things of God. With ex- 
quisite pathos he describes his bodily sufferings 
and mental perplexity, and his last speech 
concludes with a pathetic contrast between the 
former days, when the candle of the Lord 
shined upon his head, when the Almighty was 
with him and his children were about him, and 
he was honoured and respected by all, and his 
present state, when days of evil have laid hold 
upon him and wearisome nights and days are 
appointed unto him, when he is poor, and 
childless, and friendless, an abhorrenco and a 
byword to young and old. To the end he pro- 
tests his innocence and demands to be shown 
wherein he has transgressed. His great desire 
is to come face to face with his Maker. If he 
only knew where he might find Him, he is 
sure all would be explained. Meanwhile all is 
dark, a mystery he cannot fathom, a riddle he 
cannot explain. I go forward, but He is not 


there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
Him ; on the left hand, whore lie doth work, 
but I cannot behold Him ; and on the right 
hand, but I cannot see Him ; but He kiiowcth 
the way that I take. His way have I kept, 
and not declined. Neither have I gone back 
from the commandment of his lips. When 
He hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.' 
In a dim way he feels that though he is des- 
tined to die without learning the reason of Lis 
affliction, yet after death in another world the 
mystery will be solved. God will show Himself 
his friend and vindicate his innocence. 

When the discussion between Job and Ins 
three friends is ended, and their explanation of 
his afflictions put aside as inadequate, a new 
speaker is suddenly' introduced. A young man. 
called Elihu, has been listening to the debate, 
and lie now comes forward as a critic of both 
sides. He is not satisfied with Job's assertions 
of self-righteousness, and ho is disappointed 
with the three friends for bringing forward 
such poor arguments and allowing themselves 
to be silenced by Job. He hopes to set them 
all right, but one has a difficulty in discovering 
wherein he differs from the other three ap- 
provers of Job. In great measure ho n peats 
their arguments that God is just and deals out 
to every man exactly what he desert cs. In 
two particulars, however, he seems to go beyond 
them, and so far approaches the right view of 
the question in the more explicit statements, 
(a) that chastisement may be the expression 
not of the divine indignation but of the divine 
goodness, and (/>) that it may be designed as 
a warning, a restraint to keep men from falling 
into further sin ; in other words, tlmt chastise 
,ment is discipline, a prevention as well as a 
.cure, having a reference to the future ns well 
jas to the past. 

This brings us to the last section of flic 
Poem. Job had expressed an earnest desire 
to meet God face to face. In answer to tins. 
1 the Lord answers Job out of the whirl* md ' 
(ehs. 38—41). The striking thing about God's 
answer is that it is not at all what Job expected 
He hoped that God, when He appeared, would 
give an explanation of His servant’s suflerings. 
But this God does not do. He never alludes 
to Job’s sufferings. What He does is simply 
to bid Job look around and observe the wonder 
and mystery of the world in which lie is placed 
In a series of splendid pictures God causes the 
panorama of nature to pass before the eves of 
His human creature, and asks him if lie could 
make any' of these things, or even understand 
how they were created — the earth, the sen, tlie 
stars, the light, the rain, the snow and frost, 
the lightning, the variety of marvellous instincts 
and powers possessed by the animals Could 
Job rule the world or even subdue any of its 
wonderful creatures? If not, why should lie 
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presume to cavil at the ways of the Almighty sought in a fuller and larger sense of God’s 
or criticise His government of the world ? presence and power and wisdom. 

From first to hist the answer of God is simply It only remains to consider briefly how far 
a revelation of His omnipotence. ’ It seems, we as Christians, living in the clearer light of 
therefore, to bo irrelevant to the subject. It Christ’s life and teaching, haio advanced in the 
is no explanation of the mystery of human knowledge of the purpose and meaning of 
suffering? And yet Job is satisfied. It brings suffering. Again, this may be summed up under 
him face to face with God. Ho feels how a few separate heads : 

presumptuous he has been in questioning the (u) Christ Himself is the most conspicuous 
way of God to men, how ignorant and weak instance of innocent suffering. ‘ Though He 
and vile he is in the presence of God's omni- were a Son yet learned He obedience by the 
science and omnipotence and perfect holiness, things which Ho suffered.’ ‘ He was made 
1 Behold, I am vile,’ he says ; 1 1 will lay mine perfect through sufferings.’ His words and 
hand upon my mouth. I have uttered what I example show that suffering may be innocently 
understood not. Mine eye seeth thee ; whore- endured for the sake of others, or for the 
fore I abhor myself and repent in dust and sake of righteousness, or in self-denial, or for 
ashes.’ He has regained the old trust in God. the glory of God. (4) Christ has taught us 
but it is a deeper trust. Before his trial he that freedom from outward ills is not the 
had walked with God in the glad, unquestioning greatest good. The highest good lies in the 
confidence of a child ; now he has sounded the sphere of character and spirit. Jesus con- 
abyss of misery, but in the fullest knowledge gratulated, not the rich and prosperous and 
of the world’s pain, he is wholly assured of the those who never know what pain and sor- 
righteousness of God. In the vision of God, row are, but the poor, the meek, the moum- 
which has replaced the old knowledge of God ing, the persecuted. In spite of all affliction a 
at second hand, even more than in the exhi- man may be truly blessed. In this Jesus 
bition of God’s omnipotence, he enters into reversed the common judgment of the world, 
peace.' The answer to his problems is not As Bacon paradoxically puts it, ‘Prosperity 
simply the manifestation of God's power, it is is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity 
God Himself. He does not understand, he is that of the New.’ (e) Christ has taught us to 
content to be humble and to trust. And with call God our Father. He is not, therefore, a 
this attitude of humility and trust God is mere Judge dispensing abstract justice with 
represented as well pleased. indifference to the result upon the individual. 

In the Epilogue (c. 42 7 - 1,! ) Job is restored God seeks to train and discipline His children 
to double his former prosperity and dies • old so that they may be 1 partakers of His holiness.’ 
and full of days.' For their own sakes, therefore, it may be better, 

'^It is not easy to sum up the distinctive considering the end, that in some cases the 
teaching of the book of Job. As a matter of innocent should 1 endure grief ’ and the guilty 
fact, the problem which it states is insoluble, be treated with long-suffering and leniency. 
The book itself does not offer a solution. Under a paternal government the treatment in 
What it does is to show the true spirit in which each case will he accommodated to serve the 
the calamities of life should be met, a spirit] best result. It will not always follow the rule 
of submission to the omnipotence and of trust ’ of abstract justice, (rf) Christ has revealed a 
in the wisdom of the Almighty. Incidentally, future life. This Job and his friends, with 
however, the following truths emerge in the the OT. saints in general, only' dimly perceived 
book of Job, and have been noted by various or faintly hoped for. Having no certainty of 
commentators. ) the future life they naturally demanded that 

(a) Even a righteous man may suffer in this justice should bo meted out in the present. 
wWld from severe afflictions. (?*) It is wrong, Perceiving that this was not always done they “ 
therefore, to make a man’s sufferings a reproach weic beset with many perplexities and doubts 
to him, as though he were ‘ a sinner above all as to the justice of the divine government of 
other men.’ They may be permitted by God the world. With the Christian revelation of, 
as a trial of his righteousness. (<■) True re- a future life many of the embarrassments and* 
ligion is always disinterested. A truly right- anomalies of the present disappear. The end,J 
ecus man will serve God and trust in Him in is not yet. The time of the final settlement 
spite of all temptations to renounce Him arising of accounts is still future. There need be no 
from his sufferings, (d) It is presumption to fear that justice will not he done. Meanwhile 
accuse God of injustice on account of the the wicked flourish and the righteous suffer, 
sufferings that the good endure or the pros- But they may suffer in patience and hope, 
perity that the wicked are permitted to enjoy ; The afflictions of the present are ‘light ’ and* 
man is unable fully to understand God’s ‘ but for a moment.’ ‘ They are not to be 
moral government of the world, (e) The true compared with the glory to be revealed.’ 
solution of all such moral perplexities is to be ‘ Wherefore let them that suffer according to 
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the will of God commit the keeping of their fessor Davidson thinks that behind the author’s 
souls to Him ill well-doing, ns unto a faithful time there probably lay some great public 
creator.’ calamity which forced upon rnon’B minds the 

2 . Occasion, Authorship, and Datej It has questions of evil and the righteousness of God, 
always been a question whether the Book of and that such a calamity could, be nothing 
Job is to bo regarded as history or parable, short of deportation or exiled ‘ We may infer,’ 
Among the Jews themselves the prevailing he says, ‘that it was the design of the author 
opinion was that it was strictly historical, to teach Israel, amidst its sorrows and the por- 
though some of their Rabbis wore inclined to plexities caused by them, that sufferings may 
think that the person of Job was created by he a trial of the righteous which if reverently 
the writer of this book in order to set forth borne will lift them up into fuller knowledge 
his teaching on the problem that was vexing of God and therefore into more assured peace 
human thought. Rabbi Lakish, e.g., said ‘ Joji and felicity.’ In view of the fact that national 
existed not, nor was he created ; he is a paraj jlo ' ~) disaster would occupy men’s thoughts before 
The opinion of Luther is probably the correct " they felt the problem of individual suffering, 
one, viz. that a person called Job did really there is much to be said for the view, held hv 
exist, but that his history has been treated many scholars, that the book of Job, which is 
poetically, (The allusion to Job as a real concerned with the individual, not with Un- 
person in Ezkl4 14 seems to show that there nation, and represents an advanced stage in 
was a tradition connected with his name, and the discussion of the problem, belongs to the 
that he was famed for his piety. There may period after the Return, perhaps about 401) n.< . 
also have been a tradition that he suffered from This is also suggested by several other features 
a grievous reversal of for tune J} On this his- in the book. ^ 
torical foundation a later writer built up this J 

dramatic poem, adopting Job as his hero and CHAPTER 1 

freely utilising his history to discuss a problem The Prologue 

which was probably pressing with special Chs. 1 and 2, which form the Prologue to 
weight upon men’s minds at the time. It the book, describe (a) the prosperity and piety 
would not have served the writer’s purpose so of Job ; (Z>) a scene in heaven in which the 
well to have created an altogether fictitious Satan questions the motives of his piety ; and 
hero. But many things indicate that the (c) his subsequent trials, which are permitted 
traditional history of Job has been freely by God in order to test and confirm His set v- 
adapted, as, e.g., the elaborately constructed ant’s righteousness, and to show to angels and 
dialogues, the employment of symbolic numbers men that a man may serve God for His own 
in the Prologue and Epilogue, the dramatic sake and not from self-interest. So far from 
way in which the scene in the council chamber being dependent on outside conditions the true 
of heaven is depicted and in which the messen- servant of God will endure the severest trials 
| 1 gers bring to Job the tidings of his successive which can befall human nature, and yet retain 
calamities, and, moreover, the very fact that the his faith and uprightness. It should bo oh- 
book is a ‘poem’ in which four men are repre- served that whilst the author reveals to his 
sented as doing what men never do in real readers the source and purpose of J ob’s trials 
life, conversing with each other in measured these are unknown to Job and his friends It 
strains of lofty and impassioned poetry. is the mystery of his suffering which forms the 

', Tp what writer we owe this poem, which problem of the book. 

Victor Hugo called ‘perhaps the greatest Chs. 1, 2 are in prose. The rest of the 
masterpiece of the human mind,’ and which hook.'except H2 1 ' 5 and 42 "-it is in poetry See 
has captivated the minds of men by no means one. 3. ’ 1 

prejudiced in favour of the literature of sacred 1 - 5 . The prosperity and piety of Job 
Scripture, we shall never know with certainty. 1 . The land of Uz] a district to the E of 
It belongs to the great class of anonymous Palestine, and near Arabia and Edom • cp 
masterpieces of which the literatures of all Jer 25 2 ® Lam 4 * 1 . The word Uz occurs („) ns 
languages contain cxampleO Job himself, the name of a son of Aram (GnlO 23 )- (b) as 
Moses, Solomon, Isaiah, Hezekiah, Baruch, a descendant of Seir (Gn 3 f. 28) • (A a ’s a son 
. have each been credited with its composition, of Nalior (Gn22 24 ). The names ‘ Aram'’ and 
( Whoever he was. he was a poetic genius, an ‘ Seir’ seem to point to the lands of Syria and 
'Earnest philosopher, and a truly religious soul. Edom, but the exact position of Uz cannot be 
He probably lived after the downfall of the exactly defined. From various allusions in 
kingdom of Judah, m any case not earlier than the book we must probably think of ‘ the red 
the time of Jeremiah.' At that period the per- sandstones of Edom ’ (the ‘ red ’ land) ‘ and of 
plexing problems connected with the divine the remote desert city in the hollow of the 
government seem to have pressed heavily on hills— Sola, afterwards Petra- of the broad 
men’s minds : op. e.g. Jer 1 2 1 31 2<J Ezkl8. Pro- grey plain of the Arabah to the west ; of the 



dark rugged peaks rising high to the east, their 
summits white with snow in winter, and beyond 
this the high desert plateau with its great pil- 
grim and trading road to Arabia ' (see on 6 ; 

• a region with few springs, where the white 
broom grows’ (see on 30 4 j ; ‘and where the 
ostrich still runs and the wild ass scours the 
plain seeking the scanty green patches in spring ’ 
(39 ^ 13 ‘ 18 ). (Conder.) 

Job] Meaning uncertain ; either ‘persecuted’ 
or 1 pious.’ Perfect] Not sinless ; rather, 
‘single-hearted,’ blameless : cp. Noah (Gn 6 9 ). 

2 . Seven . . three] sacred numbers indicat- 
ing perfection. We are dealing with ideal 
history, as the rest of the numbers and other 
features here and in the Epilogue show. 

3 . Job was a prince of the desert. He pos- 
sessed herds of camels yielding milk and food 
and hair for making tents ; asses for riding, 
and fetching water ; cattle and sheep. He 
even possessed fields (3 1 3S ). The description 
corresponds in each respect to the life of a 
free Arab chief E. of Jordan to-day. The 
term men of the east is applied to the tribes 
dwelling on the borders of Palestine, e.g. Syria 
and Arabia (cp. G 11 29 1 Jg 6 3 ). 

4 . RV ‘ And his sons went and held a feast 
in the house of each one upon his day.’ They 
took it in turns to entertain each other at 
their respective homes. 5 . When the days . . 
were gone about] i.e. when all seven sous had 
given their feast. It appears that it was Job’s 
pious custom to gather together his children 
at stated intervals that atonement might be 
made for any neglect of God at their feasts. 
He sanctified them, i.e. prepared them by ablu- 
tions, etc., for taking part in the sacrifices he 
afterwards offered (cp. Gn35 2 Ex 19 10 L/9 7 
1 S 16 5 ). Here we have an instance of the piety 
alluded to in v. 1. Burnt offerings] Observe 
that it was not the siu olleriug of the Mosaic 
Law which Job offered, but a burnt offering 
wholly given to God, which was common to 
many peoples (cp. Nu23 Mic 6 5 ' s ). As head 
of the family Job acted as priest : cp. Jethro 
(Ex 2 18 3 x ). Cursed] RV ‘ renounced ' ; ‘blas- 
phemed ’ or ‘ blamed ’ may be better. 

6 - 12 . The first interview between God and 
Satan. The scene in heaven is based on the 
conceptions of the spirit world prevailing in 
the author’s time (cp. IK 22 19-22 Zech3 
and introduced by him to explain the origin 
and purpose of Job’s trials. See last section 
of Intro. 

6. Now there was a day] better, ‘ Now it 
was the day,’ as if at a special season. The 
sons of God] i.e. the angels : cp. 38 •. They 
come before God to givo account of their 
ministry : cp. 1 K 22 19 

Satan] rather, ‘ the Satan,’ lit. ‘ the adver- 
sary.’ The word is in common use to-day 
among Orientals. The presence of the definite 


article shows that it is not nsed in this book 
as a proper name. The Satan is again spoken 
of in 1 Ch 21 1 and in ZechSbS (see note). In 
the Adversary we have presented to us a spirit 
whose mission it is to try and test the lives of 
men and the motives of their acts : cp. 2 3 . He 
sees the bad side of life and therefore opposes 
man’s standing with God. Naturally the con- 
stant discovery of evil motives underlying 
good actions has destroyed his faith in human 
nature. He is not represented as opposed to 
God, he is rather His loyal servant, who will 
not see His kindness abused, and zealously 
fulfils his duties by leaving no part of the 
earth unvisited. Malignant motives are, how- 
ever, already attributed to him ; he seems to 
delight in, opposing men, and tortures Job 
without 'compunction to justify his own 
cynicism. But he is not yet regarded as a 
fallen and evil being, opposed to God. The 
personality and character of the Devil had not 
yet been fully revealed. 

9 - 12 . In answer to God’s challenge the 
Satan makes the slanderous suggestion that 
Job’s religion is based on selfishness. He 
serves God for reward. The Satan obtains 
leave to put Job to the test. 

9 . The principles of Job’s conduct are 
questioned. Perhaps liis integrity is only 
skin deep. Will ho continue his righteous 
life if he is called on to suffer ? 10 . An 

hedge] i.e. God’s protecting care. 11 . Curse 
thee to thy face] see on v. 5. 

12 . God permits the Adversary to try Job 
in order to test his integrity and manifest his 
piety. Observe that Job’s person is exempt 
from attack in this first trial. In view of the 
Satan’s eagerness to prove his judgment of 
Job correct, God knows that this limitation of 
his power is necessary. 

‘Between vv. 12 and 13 there is an in- 
terval, an ominous stillness like that which 
precedes the storm. The poet has drawn 
aside the curtain to us, and we know what is 
impending. J ob knows nothing ’ (Davidson). 

13 - 22 . The first trial of Job’s integrity 
arising from the loss of his property and 
children. The way in which the messengers 
are introduced, and the similarity of their 
message, shows that we are not reading actual 
history, but a drama. The poet represents 
the catastrophe as falling on the day when 
the feast was at the eldest brother’s house, 
because on the morning of that day the 
sacrifices had been offered for Job’s children 
after the feast in the youngest brother’s house 
on the day before. The death of the children 
cannot therefore be explained as due to their 
sin, for this had just been atoned for. Each 
catastrophe is worse than the previous one. 

15 . Sabeans] Arab tribes. Saba is the 
great S. Arabian kingdom of which inscrip- 
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tions going back to an early date are pre- 
served. The Bedouin Arabs still make raids 
on tribes at a distance, and also, when strong 
enough, on the settled population. 16. The 
fire of God] i.e. lightning. 17. Chaldeans] 
Heb. KukiHih , from the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf. 

20. Rent his mantle] Tearing the robe has 
always been an Eastern sign of mourning, as 
was also shaving the head or pulling out the 
hair (see JerT Mic 1 u ‘). Worshipped] lit. 

1 prostrated himself ' : cp. G11 18 - Mt8 2 . The 
first act of worship is submission, humility. 

21. Thither] i.e. to the womb of mother 
earth. This v. (but somewhat differently 
rendered, cp. ITimfi") is used in the Burial 
Service. All is from God, and He has the 
right to do what He will with His own. 

The LORD] It will bo noticed as a rule the 
Hebrew authoi only uses in the dialogues 
such names for the Deity as were common to 
other peoples besides the Hebrews, e.g. • God,’ 
‘the Almighty.’ The occurrence of the Heb. 
title ‘Jehovah’ here and in 12° is commonly 
explained on the supposition that it was a slip 
on his part. It is keonly disputed whether 
the name may not have been much older than 
the time of Moses, and known in Babylonia 
and Assyria. The evidence must at present 
be regarded as indecisive, though such a wide 
diffusion is not antecedently unlikely : see 
on Gn2 4 Ex3 13 . 

22. Charged God foolishly] lit. ‘and did 
not offer (or, attribute) folly to God.’ Thus 
Job successfully withstands the first test of 
the Adversary and remains loyal to God. 

CHAPTER 2 

Tiie Prologue (continued) 

Job’s second trial. He refuses to renounce 
God when afflicted with an excruciating disease. 
Three friends come to comfort him. 

3. Although thou movedst, etc.] or, ‘ so 
that it was in vain thou movedst me against 
him to destroy him.' 

4, 5. Skin for skin, etc.] The precise mean- 
ing of the proverb is uncertain, but the general 
meaning seems to be that as long as a man 
does not suffer in his own person I10 will gladly 
bear the sacrifice of everything else (‘ skin for 
skin '). But it is a different matter when his 
life is endangered. Let Job suffer this last 
and greatest trial, then his integrity will fail 
him (so the Adversary insinuates) and he will 
renounce God. His life the Satan is not per- 
mitted to touch, short of that I10 has full 
liberty, and uses it. 

7. Sore boils] lit. ‘ an evil inflammation.’ 
The disease with which Job was afflicted is 
commonly taken to be elephantiasis, a terrible 
form of leprosy. It has also been identified 
with the ‘ Oriental sore,’ also with ecthyma, 


for which a plausible case has been made 
out. 

8. A potsherd] A piece of earthenware to 
remove the scurf skin. He sat down among 
the ashes] Perhaps those of his camp fires. 
This was a sign of mourning. Tradition 
places him on a dunghill, like the ‘ Mizbclch ' 
or mound of refuso found outside an Eastern 
town or village where lepers and other outcasts 
sit, and men sometimes meet to talk. 

9. Job’s wife would have had him act as the 
Adversary expected him to do. 1 You may as 
well renounce God's service since you hem-lit 
so little by it, and meet your fate at once 
instead of lingering in intolerable pain.’ 

10. Both good and evil are from God's 
hand, and must be taken in the Bamo spirit. 
The words of Job are in notable contrast to 
those of his wife. With his lips] The reader 
must not be misled into thinking that the author 
means to suggest that Job nursed in his heart 
a rebellion he would not utter with his lips. 

11. The three friends of Job now come 
upon the scene. They are represented as 
persons of importance like himself. Temanite] 
connected with Edom (Jer49"). Shuhite] 
Sliunh was a son of Abraham by Keturah, u ho 
was sent ‘ to the East ’ (Gn 25 2 > °). Naama 
thite] unknown. The friends, like Job. were 
probably descendants of Abraham, but not of 
Israel (Jacob). 12. Knew him not] so dis- 
figured was he by his sickness and misery. 

Sprinkled dust upon their heads] This was 
generally done when lying prostrate on the 
ground (cp. Lam2 10 ), but the words ‘towaid 
heaven ’ suggest that they were standing. 
They throw dust in the air, which falls on 
their heads. 13. Seven days] the time of 
mourning for the dead : cp. 1S31 13 EzkS 1 ’. 

CHAPTER 3 
Job curses ms Day 

Job curses the day of his birth. He asks 
why he did not die at birth : why should his 
wretched life be prolonged ? 

We arc now confronted with a striking 
change in Job’s frame of mind from that 
presented in 2 10 . Probably a considerable 
interval had elapsed before his friends arrh ud. 
He complains in the speeches which follow of 
the emaciated state into which he had fallen, 
and that from being the honoured of all he 
had become a byword to his neighbours : cp. 
I 3 lfls-2 - ’ 30 1 ' 15 . It is evident from this e. 
that lie has been brooding over the miseries 
of his condition and the hopelessness of the 
future, and complaint has taken the place of 
resignation. The presence of his friends only 
provokes him to give vent to his anguish. In 
their silent amazement he sees as in a mirror 
the extent of his own misery. He casts 
himself confidently on their sympathetic 
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comprehension, and freely utters the dark 
thoughts he has hitherto restrained. He 
knows that if left to himself he may lose the 
fear of the Almighty, and trusts that they will 
deliver him from this temptation. But ail 
obsolete theology froze their power to help. 

Chs. 3-42 are poetical in form, not in exact 
metre as if for song, but rhythmical for read- 
ing. The parts of which the couplet or trip- 
let forming the verse are composed show a 
marked parallelism, the thought in one half cor- 
responding to or completing the thought iii the 
other. 0. 3 is a good example. 

There is much similarity between this c. 
and JeriO 1 *- 18 , but the thoughts arc those 
natural to the Hebrew mind, and we need not 
necessarily suppose them to be borrowed in 
cither case. 

3-10. Job curses the day of his birth. 

1. His day] the day of his birth. It was 
thought that the days of the year had an exist- 
ence of their own, so that any given day would 
come round again in its turn. Hence Job is 
not cursing a day which long ago ceased to be, 
but one which year by year comes back to 
blight the happiness of others as it blighted 
his : see on v. 5. 3. Observe the piled-up 

malediction. The power and pathos of the c. 
are remarkable. 5. Stain it] RV ‘ claim it for 
their own.’ Blackness of, etc.] RV 1 all that 
maketh black the day ’ ; c.g. eclipses and un- 
usual darknesses. 6. Let it not be joined, etc.] 
let it be blotted out of the calendar. The 
ancients believed in lucky and unlucky days. 
Let this day ruin no more lives, it has ruined 
enough. 7. Solitary] RY ‘ barren.’ No joy- 
ful voice] as on the occasion of a birth. 

8. Let them curse it that curse the day] A 
reference to magicians who professed to bo 
able to cast spells on a day and make it un- 
lucky, apparently causing eclipses, as the next 
line suggests. Who are ready to raise up their 
mourning] RV ‘ Who are ready to raise up 
leviathan’ (a mythical dragon). It was an 
ancient superstition that when an eclipse hap- 
pened it was caused by a dragon which swal- 
lowed the sun or moon, or enfolded them in 
its coils, and so created darkness. A curious 
present-day confirmation of this idea occurs 
in the daily papers of Nov. 11, 1301. In a 
telegram from Poking it was reported that for 
the first time in history a few foreigners were 
invited to be present at the Chinese Board of 
Rites to witness ! the rescuing of the sun, which 
was suffering from the attacks of a dragon. 
The rescue was accomplished by means of 
prostrations, tlio burning of incense, and beat- 
ing of drums and gongil.’ 9. Dawning of the 
day] lit. 1 eyelids of the morning.’ , 

11-19. Job asks why he did not die at 
birth ; a very fine passage expressive of great 
bitterness of soul. 


12. Prevent me] RV 1 receive me.’ It was 
usual for the newborn child to be laid on its 
father’s knees in token of ownership. If he 
suffered it to remain he pledged himself to 
bring it up. 14. Desolate places] RM 1 soli- 
tary piles ’ : cp. the pyramids of Egypt, which 
were the royal burying-places. 

/ 15-19. In reading these verses, in spite of 
their great beauty, we cannot help contrasting 
the vague and cheerless ideas about the future 
state in these early days with the clearer know- 
ledge and glorious hope of the Christian. 
Although believing that the bouI retained its 
consciousness, men do not appear to have re- 
garded death as but the beginning of a higher 
form of existence, in looking forward to which 
man learns to bear the trials of life with 
patience. They thought of Sheol as the dim 
and cheerless underworld, where the pale 
shades of the departed dragged on a colourless 
existence, dark and monotonous. Yet the 
gloom of Sheol is to Job a welcome refuge, 
where he would be at peace. How terrible 
must be the pain from which he would gladly 
escape to so wretched a home. 

15. Perhaps an allusion to the valuables 
buried in ancient tombs. 18. Oppressor] 
rather, ‘ taskmaster.’ 

20-26. Job asks why his wretched lifo 
should be prolonged. 

22. There may be a connexion of thought 
here with the ‘hid treasures’ of v. 21. The 
idea is perhaps that of violating an ancient 
tomb. The entrance was usually hidden care- 
fully. 23. Whose way is hid] in perplexity 
and doubt. 24. Translate, 1 For my sighings 
are instead of my eating, and my groans are 
poured out like drink ’ : cp. Ps42 8 . 

25, 26. The verbs should all be in the 
present tense in these vv. Job’s grief and 
sickness make him full of gloomy forebodings, 
which are constantly being realised. 

The passionate complaints and longings for 
death in this c. testify to the agitation of Job’s 
soul. There are signs of impatience and re- 
sentment at God’s dealings, which shock his 
friends and evidently influence the tone of 
their language towards him in the debate 
which follows. 

The First Series of Speeches (Chs. 4-14) 
CHAPTER 4 

The First Speech of Ei.ipiiaz (Chs. 4, 5) 

Eliphaz is the principal and probably the 
oldest of the three friends : cp. 32 8 f . He is 
also the most considerate. But the complain^ 
ings of Job in c. 3 had evidently deepened in 
him the bad impression which must have been 
created by Job’s sufferings, and being ignorant 
of the true cause of his trials he draws false- 
conclusions from them. "Whilst admitting 
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that Job is fundamentally a pious man, Eli- 
phaz infers that his sufferings must be the 
punishment of some sin, and that therefore 
the correction ■which G-od is sending should be 
received with humility and the sin repented 
of. These 'premises, which arc held by all 
the friends, are throughout denied and 
combated by Job. 

1- II. Eliphaz gently rebukes Job for yield- 
ing to despair, since the godly do not perish 
under their affliction, but it is the wicked who 
reap the evil they have sown. 

2. Note the courtesy of Eliphaz. He loses 
his temper in later speeches. 

2- 5. Eliphaz is greatly struck with the re- 
verse in Job’s fortunes. He who had been 
the great comforter of those in distress is now 
overcome by his own troubles. Observe that 
Eliphaz quite underrates their severity. and 
ignores the wonderful resignation Job has 
displayed. 4. Cp. 29 1 -' 1 ". 5. It is come] i.e. 
calamity. 

6. BV 1 Is not thy fear (of God) thy con- 
fidence. and thy hope the integrity of thy 
ways? ’ Surely Job may reckon on the up- 
rightness of his past life as a pledge of speedy 
deliverance ! He must not despair. The v. 
is important as proving that the friends recog- 
nised Job’s fundamental goodness, into what- 
ever sins he may have suffered himself to be 
betrayed. 

7-9. Whereas gross sinners are sure to he 
cut off, the righteous man, though he may 
have to suffer for his faults, has reason to 
hope that he will not perish. 10, XI. The 
wicked, who are compared to lions, will cer- 
tainly be destroyed: cp. Ps22 13 . 

12—21. By way of awakening in Job a 
sense of sin Eliphaz describes a vision in which 
was revealed to him the perfect purity of God, 
and the imperfection in His sight of men and 
even of angels. We have here one of the 
mos.t wonderful passages in literature. The 
secrecy, the hush, the sudden panic, the breath 
that passes over the face, the hair erect with 
horror, the shadowy figure whose form he 
cannot discern, the silence broken by the 
voice, all combine to produce the impression 
of terror, and terror not of the definitely 
known, but of the vague and mysterious, leav- 
ing the imagination full play to heighten it. 

15. A spirit] rather, ‘ a breath.’ 17. EM 
1 Shall mortal man be just before ’ (i.e. in 
the eyes of) 1 God ? Shall a man be pure 
before his Maker?’ 18. He put no trust] 
because of their imperfections. Servants] 
attendant angels. 19. Houses of clay] perish- 
ing bodies: cp. 2 Coro 1 . If spiritual beings 
like the angels wore imperfect, how much 
more men with material bodies. Before] EM 
‘like.’ 20. From morning to evening] i.e. in 
a day. 


21. Doth not, etc.] rather, 1 Is not their 
tent-cord (or tent-peg) pulled up in them ? ’ 
The falling tent is a figure of collapse and 
death. Even without wisdom] i.e. without 
having learnt the great lessons of life. 

CHAPTEE 5 

Tiie First Speech op Eliphaz (concluded) 

1-5. Eliphaz warns Job that to show a re- 
sentful temper at God’s dispensations is foil} , 
and that fools never prosper. 

1. Call, etc.] i.e. 1 make your complaint 
against God to the angels’ ; ‘do you think they 
will help you ? ’ Saints] BY ‘ holy ones," i.e. 
the angels. 2. Wrath] EY 1 vexation.’ Envy] 
EY ‘jealousy.’ Such rash conduct bring*- 
destruction. 

3. Cursed] i.e. rejected as an accursed 
thing. At first Eliphaz was inclined to envy 
the prosperity of the wicked ; but in a 
moment he sees there is no room for envy. 
He would not accept their position at any price, 
so sudden and sure was their downfall. 

4. Crushed in the gate] the gate of the 
city, where justice was administered : cp. Ps 
127 s . There are none to support their cause 
or to influence the judge. 5. The thorns] the 
protecting thorn hedge. 

6, 7. Affliction is not accidental, but is duo 
to man’s sinful nature. Although] EV ■ for.’ 

8. I] EY ‘As forme, I.’ Eliphaz, instead id 
murmuring, would leave his case in the hands 
of One who is both great and wise. II. To 
set] EY ‘ so that he setteth,’ i.e setteth men 
up by raising them from despair. 13. He 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness] quoted 
by St. Paul in 1 Cor3 39 , the only quotation 
from Job in the NT. Is carried headlong] 
i.e. furthered to their hurt. 14. The bond 
dered, haunted state into which the crook d 
devices of the wicked bring them. 15. From 
their mouth] EY ‘ of their mouth.’ 

17-27. The blessedness of affliction if ic 
garded as correction. 

21. Scourge of the tongue] of false uccum i- 
and slanderers : cp. v. 15. 23. In league with 
the stones of the field] His land will ho fur 
from stones; a part of the general thoiudi) 
of being at peace with all creation : cp. J’iov 
16". For the idea of a sympathy botvwui 
man and nature cp. Eo8 19f . 24. Taber 

nacle] BY ‘tent.’ Shalt not sin] EV ‘ .shall 
miss nothing.’ 

CHAPTEE 6 

The First Speech op Joij (Ohs. 0, 7) 

1-13. Job, smarting under the remarks of 
Eliphaz, which he feels arc not appropriate to 
his case, renews and justifies his complaints. 
He bemoans the heaviness of God’s hand, and 
wishes that He would slay him outright. 

2, 3. Job admits that he was rash in his 
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remarks (in o. 3 ), but declares that his language 
was justified by bis miserable condition. 

3. Are swallowed up] RV 1 have been 
rash.’ 4. It is because he feels that his 
troubles are duo to God that he is almost 
beside himself, since he cannot understand 
their motive. In c. 3 he had not charged 
God with being the author of his sorrows. 

5-7. Job continues to assert that he would 
not complain without good cause. 5. The 
animals cease their cries when their wants are 
satisfied. 6. Unsavoury] without flavour. 

The white of an egg] Some prefer RM 
‘the juice of purslain.' 7. RV ‘My soul 
refuseth to touch them; They are as loath- 
some meat to me.' Vv. 6, 7 may mean that 
Job’s afflictions are as intolerable to him as 
loathsome food. 

8-10. Job longs for the stroke of death to 
descend and release him from his pain. 

10. Yea, I would, etc.] RV * Yea, I would 
exult in pain that spareth not : for I have not 
denied,’ etc. Job fears not death, for he is 
unconscious of sin towards God. The passage 
is difficult, since Job does not expect retribu- 
tion after death. The original text may not 
be correctly preserved. 

xx. Prolong my life] RV ‘be patient.’ 
Since there is nothing but death before him, 
how can he help being impatient for its 
arrival ? 12. He is not made of stone or 

brass that he can bear such troubles. 13. RV 
‘Is it not that I have no help in me, and 
sound wisdom is driven quite from me ? ’ He 
is exhausted and without resource. 

14- 30. Job complains of the lack of sym- 
pathy and false conclusions of the friends. 
They have bitterly disappointed the hopes ho 
had set on them. 

X4. But he forsaketh] RV 1 even to him 
that forsaketh.' Kind words from his friends 
might have helped Job to retain his trust in 
God, which he feared to lose. 

15- 20. Job likens the treatment of the 
friends to sudden torrents which fill the deep 
ravines or wadies of his land after storms. 
These flow abundantly in the winter, when 
they are least needed. In the parching heats 
of summer they dry up, and are sought in 
vain by wandering caravans which perish from 
thirst. So his friends fail him when most 
wanted. 

16. In the winter the torrents arc black 
and turbid with melting snow. There is 
plenty of ice in winter in the upper parts of 
Edom. 18. RV ‘ The caravans that travel 
by the way of them turn aside ’ (in search of 
water). They go up into the waste, and perish. 

19, 20. Troops] RV ‘ caravans.’ Tema . . 
Sheba] in Arabia. The vv. describe the dis- 
appointment (ashamed) of the Arab caravans. 

2 X. Ye are nothing] RM ‘ye are like 


thereto,’ i.e. to the deceptive brooks. But it 
would be better to read ‘ so have ye been to 
me.’ And are afraid] perhaps of showing 
sympathy, since they thought him guilty of 
sin. 22, 23. All that Job looked for from 
them was sympathy. 25. Forcible] perhaps 
‘ irritating ’ would be better, a bitter sarcasm. 

What doth your arguing reprove ?] At 
what sin are they aiming ? 26. ‘ Are you 
finding fault with desperate words uttered in 
distress ? ’ 27. Render, ‘ Would you sadden 

the bereaved and wound your friend ? ’ 

28. Look upon me] i.e. in the face. For 
it is evident, etc.] RV 1 For surely I shall not 
lie to your face.’ 29. Render. ‘ Reconsider 
my case ; do not do me such injustice.’ Yes, 
reconsider it ; my cause is a righteous one ! 

Iniquity] RV • injustice.’ 30. Is there 
iniquity, etc.] rather, ‘Is my tongue per- 
verted V ’ Cannot my taste, etc.] ‘ Cannot I 
distinguish between right and wrong as well 
as you can ? ’ 

CHAPTER 7 

Job’s Fikst Speech (concluded) 

i-xo. Job laments the hardship and misery 
of his destiny. 

1. Man’s life is a lot of hardship. Appointed 
time] RM ‘time of service.’ 2, 3. As the 
labourer longs for the weary day to end and 
to receive his wages, so Job bemoans the 
length of his sufferings and sighs for death to 
end them. 3. Months of vanity] so called 
because they were unsatisfactory, hopeless. 

1 Months ’ imply that Job’s sufferings had 
lasted a considerable time. 5. Worms] from 
the diseased flesh. Clods of dust] the crust 
of his sores. These symptoms are found in 
leprosy, though they are not peculiar to it. 

6. Weaver’s shuttle] the implement which 
carries the thread swiftly backwards and 
forwards in weaving. Job has just been 
longing for death, but vet he feels that 
length of days is desirable in itself if freed 
from so much misery. Without hope] of 
recovery. 7. Good] i.e. happiness. 8. Thine 
eyes, etc.] render, 1 Thine (God’s) eyes s hall 
look for me. but I shall be no more.’ 

9. Grave] better, as RV, ‘ Sheol,’ the place 
of the departed : see on 3 15-19 . Note how 
hopeless is the outlook here and elsewhere 
towards the future. 

1 1— 2i'. He appeals to God, complaining of 
the undeserved severity of his treatment. He 
demands why God concerns Himself to inter- 
fere with so insignificant a being as man. 

12. 1 Am I so dangerous a character that I 
need such persistent persecution ? ’ Whale] 
rather, ‘ sea monster,’ perhaps the personifica- 
tion of the sea, the mythical dragon of the 
ancients. The Babylonians told the myth of 
the dragon Tikmat, who waged war against 
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heaven and was slain by the God Marduk. 
(See art. ■ Genesis and the Babylonian Inscrip- 
tions.’) This myth is referred to here, but in 
a form which represented the monster, not as 
slain, but imprisoned and kept under strict ob- 
servation. The sea needs to he held down lest 
it flood the earth or smite the sky (cp. 38 s-11 ), 
the dragon must be watched lest it bursts its 
bonds. Is Job as formidable as they that. God 
should watch him as closely ? 

14. Dreams] the bad dreams of the sick. 

15. Strangling] or, suffocation. Job longs 
for the arrival of this sign of approaching 
death. My life] RV K these my bones.’ He 
was reduced to a skeleton. Possibly we should 
read 1 my pains.’ 16. RV ‘ I loathe mi/ life : I 
would not live alwav.’ Vanity] RM ‘ as a 
breath.' 

17. Magnify] i.e. consider of such import- 
ance. Set thine heart] or * fix thy thoughts.’ 
The thought of vv. 17 f. is • Surely man is too 
insignificant for such constant persecution. 
Even his sins are hardly worth heeding.’ Cp. 
Ps8 4 G, of which these vv. scorn to be a bitter 
parody. 19. Till I swallow, etc.] i.e. for a 
moment. 

20. RV 1 If 1 have sinned, what do I unto 
thee, 0 thou watcher of men ? ’ : i.e. granting 
that I have sinned (which Job does not), how 
can it affect Thee who art so great ? Against 
thee] RV ‘for thee.’ 21. Inthemoming] RV 
1 diligently.’ Job believes that one day God 
will turn to him once more in love, but then 
it will be too late. The faint hope expressed 
here gradually becomes a conviction : cp. 
1313-lS 1413-15 lGl'J-'-U 19S3-S7. 

The speech of Eliphaz, while considerate in 
tone, yet took Job's guilt for granted. This 
shows the sufferer that he can expect no sym- 
pathetic insight from the friends, and the shock 
of the disappointment drives him not simply 
to scornful attack on them, but to bitter accusa- 
tion of God, whom he regards as the direct 
author of his troubles. He thinks of Him as 
petty and spiteful, yet he cannot forget the 
blessed communion of happier days, and ends 
with the thought that when His present anger 
is passed. He will desire a renewal of that 
fellowship. 

CHAPTER 8 

The First Speech op Bildad 

Holding the same doctrine about sin and 
suffering as Eliphaz, Bildad supports the views 
of his friend by an appeal to the teaching of 
antiquity. He shows less sympathy' and more 
narrowness of mind than Elipliaz. 

1-7. Bildad maintains the justice of God's 
actions. Since Job's children have perished it 
must have been for their sins. As for Job, if 
he would but repent he would bo restored to 
prosperity. 


9 . 

2. Like a strong wind] violent, headstrong. 

3. Can thero bo injustice with God as Job 

seems to think is possible ? Bildad thinks the 
All-powerful must in the nature of things ho 
righteous. J ob does not deny the omnipotence, 
hut ho questions the righteousness. 4. And 
he have cast, etc.] RV ‘ he delivered them into 
the hand of their transgression,’ i.e. abandoned 
them to the consequences of their sins. This 
conclusion about the death of Job’s sons was 
quite unjustifiable (cp. Lk 13 4 Jn9‘-' 3 ), but is 
in accordance with the general views about re- 
tribution. The catastrophe had fallen on the 
very day on which their father had offered the 
sacrifice : see on 1 13 . 6. Awake for thee] 

LXX reads 1 hearken unto thee.’ 

8-22. Bildad appeals to the experience of 
antiquity to show that God uproots the wicked, 
though they seem firmly established, and does 
not cast away the upright. 

8. To the search of their fathers] RV 1 to 
that which their fathers have searched out.’ 

9. We] the men of his own day. 

11-15. As surely as a water-plant perishes 
without water so surely will the sinner perish 
when God turns from him. n. The rush] 
RM ‘the papyrus,’ a reed from which the 
Egyptians made paper, light boats, etc. 

13. Hope] of prosperity. 15. Hold it fast] 
RV 1 hold fast thereby.’ 

16-18. The sinner is compared to a fast- 
growing weed which flourishes under the 
heat of the sun, and whose roots plant them- 
selves firmly in the earth (seeth the place of 
stones), but when destroyed it passes at once 
into oblivion. A slight correction of the Hub. 
would give for 17 b , ‘It lives in a house of 
stones.’ 17. Heap] The Heb. also means 
‘ fountain,’ and possibly the sense may be that 
the plant lives in the stone erection over the 
fountain in the garden. 19. The joy of his 
way] the short-lived prosperity of the sinner. 
Others grow] who fill his place. 

21. Till he] RV ‘He will yet.’ Bildad, 
sharing the view of Eliphaz that while Job 
must have fallen into some heinous sin he u as 
nevertheless a pious and upright man at heart, 
bases on this his prophecy that God will restore 
him. He must be chastened, but he cannot be 
cast away. 

CHAPTER 9 

Jon’s Second Speech (Chs. 9, 10) 

Chs. 9, 10 are, perhaps, in their religious and 
moral aspects the most difficult in the book. 

Driver in his ‘ Introduction to the Literal ure 
of the OT.’ analyses them as follows: — ‘Job 
:is well as his friends believes suffering to be 
a mark of God’s displeasure for some grai e 
sin. Job, however, is conscious that lie has 
not so sinned. Hence the terrible dilemma in 
which he fiuda himself and which forces him 
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to the conclusion that God, though Ho knows 
him to be innocent (10 7 ), is determined to 
treat him as guilty, and that it is hopeless for 
him to attempt to clear himself.’ Davidson 
characterises the leading features of the speech 
as ‘awe before an Omnipotent Power, and 
moral terror and indignation, mixed with pite- 
ous despair at the indiscriminate soverily with 
which it crushes men ! ’ 

The strange blending of conflicting emotions 
is one of the most striking features in this and 
some other of Job's speeches. With great 
skill and psychological insight the poet has 
shown us the rebellion which, springing from 
God’s apparent cruelty, gives place for the 
moment to a softened mood as the sufferer 
recalls his former life in God’s favour. Then 
this, in turn, is brushed aside to make way for 
a darker accusation than ever ; God had de- 
liberately led him on to believe in His love 
that He might make all the bitterer the reve- 
lation of His hate. Then the mood changes 
once more and he appeals to the pity of that 
God, whose pitilessness he has just asserted. 

2-13. Job admits that it is impossible for 
him to maintain his righteousness before God. 
But this he implies is not due to his conscious- 
ness of guilt, but to the hopelessness of at- 
tempting to defend himself against God’s irre- 
sistible power which is manifested throughout 
creation. 

3. If he will] RM ‘ If one should desire to.’ 

Contend] argue his cause. One of a thousand] 
viz. charges against him, or questions with 
which he might be entrapped. 5. And they 
know not : which overturneth] BY 1 And they 
know it not when he overturneth.’ The 
catastrophe is so sudden. 6. The v. describes 
an earthquake. The roots of the mountains 
were thought of ns pillars supporting the earth : 
cp. 26 11 Ps75 3 . 7. It riseth not] because of 
darkness or eclipse. Sealeth up] i.e. in the 
abode where the stars were thought to dwell, 
and where they were brought forth by night 
to shine in the sky (Isa40 2lJ ). 8. Cp. Isa 40 22 . 
The points of resemblance between the book 
of Job and the latter part of Isaiah are striking 
and frequent. 

9. Arcturus] RY 1 the Bear.’ The Heb. 
names in this v. are supposed to refer to tlnee 
well-known constellations, the Bear, the Plei- 
ades, and Orion. Chambers of the south] the 
southern heavens. So the Babylonians divided 
the sky into ‘lunar mansions.’ 11. Job is 
baffled by the suddenness and mystery of God’s 
actions. There is no escaping Him. 

13. RY ‘ God will not withdraw his anger ; 
the helpers of Rahab do stoop under him.’ 
The word ‘Rahab,’ which means ‘pride,’ occurs 
again in 26 12 RV, and is there evidently ap- 
plied to the raging sea. ‘ This stormy sea, 
assaulting heaven with its waves, was personi- 


fied in ancient myth as a monster leading his 
helpers on to wage war with heaven ’ (David- 
son). Rahab is the same as Tiamat (see on 
7 12 ). The myth relates that she brought forth 
a brood of monsters to help her in her battle. 
To this the term ‘ helpers of Rahab ’ alludes. 
See also Isa 51°. 

14-21. God, Job feels, is resolved to regard 
him as guilty. It is therefore vain to assert 
his innocence, yet while he can assert it he will. 

15. Would I not] i.e. 1 would I not dare to.’ 

I would make supplication] rather, ‘ I must 
ask mercy.’ It would be useless to attempt 
to establish his innocence. Judge] rather, 

‘ advcrsary-at-law.’ 16. ‘If God allowed me 
to plead my cause, I cannot believe He would 
condescend to attend to me.’ Job feels that 
God is indifferent to his cry for justice. 

17, 18. Breaketh . . multiplieth . . will not 
suffer . . filleth] rather, ‘ would break . . would 
multiply . . would not suffer . . would fill.’ 

19. God is represented as speaking. ‘ If it 
be a question of strength, it is I who am 
strong ; if of judgment, who would dare ap- 
point me a day ? ’ ‘ The words imply the 

irresponsibility and superiority to all law of 
the speaker ' (Davidson). 20. Job speaks. 
Render, ‘ Though I am innocent, a word may 
put me in the wrong ; though I am upright, 
Ho can pervert me.’ It is therefore useless 
to plead. 21. RY 1 1 am perfect : I regard not 
myself ; I despise my life.' Job now boldly 
asserts that he is innocent, even though it may 
cost him his life. 

22-24. J°k boldly arraigns the morality of 
the divine government of the world. 

22. This is one thing'] RV ‘ It is all one.’ 
Apparently he means, ‘ It makes no difference 
whether I live or die.’ God destroys indis- 
criminately both innocent and guilty. This 
directly controverts the friends’ view (8 20 ). 
There is no such thing as a moral government 
of the world. 23. Scourge] e.g. famine, etc. 

Trial] RM 1 calamity.’ 24. He covereth the- 
faces, etc.] so that they are blind to justice. 

If not, where, etc.] RY ‘ If it be not he, who 
then is it ? ’ To whom but God can this state 
of things be ascribed ? 

25-31. Job’s life speeds away; God will 
make him out to be guilty however pure he 
may be. 

25, 26. Cp. IVisd5 9 - 19 , where two of the 
same metaphors are similarly used. 25. A post] 
RM a 1 runner ’ with messages. 26. Swift 
ships] Heb. ‘ ships of reed,’ light boats made 
from the papyrus reed, and very swift. 

28. Since God is determined to hold Job 
guilty, it is useless for him to try and establish 
his innocence. I am afraid of all my sorrows] 
because they seem to be evidences of God’s 
anger. Apparently there were times when 
the pain was less acute, but the cheerfulness 
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he might have felt was checked by the know- 
ledge that it would come back again. 29. If 
I be wicked] RV 1 1 shall be condemned.' 

30. And make, etc.] RM ‘And cleanse my 
hands with lye,’ or potash. He means that he 
is really righteous, hnt, Hod is determined to 
make him seem wicked. 

32- 35. Job is conscious that he cannot 
meet Hod 011 his own level and plead his cause 
on equal terms, nor is there any one to act 
as mediator. 

33. Daysman] an Old English word mean- 
ing • umpire.’ or • arbitrator ’ ; one who mediates 
between two parties. 

33- 35. Translate (with Cox) : 1 There is no 
arbiter between ns to lay his hand upon us 
both, who would remove His (God’s) rod from 
me so that the dread of Him should not over- 
awe me. If there were, 1 would speak and 
not fear Him.’ Job laments that there is no 
being, having power with God and man, who 
would interpose and arbitrate between him and 
God, and make both parties yield to his decision. 

This passage is the first occurrence of the 
idea of intervention on liis behalf, which takes 
more definite shape in 16 19 and 19 25 - 27 . But 
in those passages Job advances to the thought 
that, since he has no umpire to vindicate him, 
God Himself will be his umpire, and vindicate 
Job even against Himself. This longing of 
pious men of old for some mediator who would 
bring about peace between them and God has 
been satisfied in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both God and man. 

34. His fear] i.e. the fear He causes, as in 
Ex 23'-". 35. But it is not so with me] RV 
1 For I am not so in myself,’ i.e. In my own 
soul I am not guilty. 

CHAPTER 10 

Jon's Second Speech (concluded) 

1-7. Job seeks the reason of his trial, and 
protests against God's treatment as inconsistent 
with the natural relations between Creator 
and created, and with God's knowledge of his 
innocence and inability to escape Him. 

1. I will leave, etc.] RY 1 1 will give free 
course to my complaint.’ 3. The work of 
thine hands] i.e. man, God's creature. 

4-6. • Is God’s judgment liable to mistakes 
like that of frail man’ (eyes of flesh), ‘or is 
His time so short that He is in a hurry to find 
Job guilty and to punish him ? ’ Observe that 
Job cannot altogether give up his conviction 
that God must be really just, although the 
reason of his suffering causes him the greatest 
perplexity. 7. Thou] RY • although thou.’ 

8-17. Job dwells on God’s past goodness. 
Does he not owe to Him bis existence and 
his preservation up to the present ? Yet He 
had apparently purposed all along to destroy 
him in the end. 


11.6 

10. 11. The conception and growth of the 
infant. Curdled me] made him take solid 
form. 

11. Fenced me] RY ‘knit me together.’ 

12. Visitation] RM ‘ care.’ 

13. And these, otc.] RY ‘ Yet thou cl ids I 
hide these things,’ etc. I know that this is 
with thee] rather, ‘ I know that those things 
were with thee.’ Job concludes that o\ eii from 
his childhood God had purposed to afflict him, 
making him happy so that his misery might be 
deeper by contrast. 

14. 15. Whether guilty or innocent lie 

would be condemned. 15. If 1 be righteous, 
etc.] ‘Were I righteous I must not lift up 
my head as an innocent man.' I am full, etc ] 
RV ‘ being filled with ignominy, and looking 
upon my affliction.’ But a slight correction 
gives the very much better sense, ‘ drunki 11 
with affliction.’ 16. Marvellous] in his pu- 
secutions ; a sorry sequel to the marvel of 
creation (chs. 38, 39). 17. Thy witnesses] 

Job's afflictions, which seem to witness to his 
guilt. Changes and war, etc.] RM • Host 
after host is against me.’ 

18—22. Job begs for a little respite before 
his death : cp. Ps39 13 . Observe how appeal 
follows hard on accusation. 21, 22. Xote the 
dreary, hopeless conception of the dim shadow- 
land of death. 

It should be observed that in spite of the 
rash and despairing utterances to which Job in 
his misery gives vent in chs. 9, 10. his position 
is one of religious perplexity, rather than of 
reasoned doubt. Calmer and more hopt fill 
views soon appear, and the conviction that 
God will restore him to His favour and justify 
him conics out more and more clearly as wo 
read on: cp. 14 13 16 19 19 25 27 1-li . 'Joli 
never entirely gave up his faith in God, tin mull, 
like Jacob, he wrestled with Him. And. as in 
that case, the issue shows that God was not 
displeased with such an unburdening of the 
soul that still kept close to the strict line of 
truth ’ (Bradley). ‘Much of the interest of 
this drama of the soul lies in the growth of a 
consciousness in Job that God's present anger 
does not represent His inmost self. It is .1 
mood that will pass, a dark cloud eclipsing 
His truest character. This thought docs not, 
however, emerge as yet ’ (Peake). 

CHAPTER 11 

The First Speech op Zofhau 

The speech is short and unsympathetic. 

1-6. Zophar rebukes Job for daring to 
assert his innocence. 

3. Thy lies] RY 1 thy boastings,’ viz. Job's 
assertions of innocence (v. 4). 6. That tin >! 
are double, etc.] RY ‘ That it is manifold in 
effectual working.’ God exacteth, etc.] RM 
‘ God remitteth unto thee of thine iniquity ’ ; 
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He does not bring up nil Job’s guilt, which is 
greater than he is aware of. So far from the 
penalty being excessive, Job has not received 
all that he deserved. 

7-12. God knows Job’s sinfulness if he 
does not himself. 

7. RM 1 Canst thou find out the deep things 
of God ? ’ 8. lt~\ God’s wisdom. 10. If he 
cut off, etc.] rather, ‘Should he pass by, im- 
prison, arraign before an assembly ? ’ If 
God, with perfect knowledge of sinful man, 
visits him in various ways, who shall gainsay 
His actions ? 12. Perhaps we may render, 

‘ Thus vain man gets understanding, and a 
wild ass's colt is born a man.’ The descrip- 
tion of affliction brings wisdom to the foolish 
and transforms the most unpromising natures. 

13-20. Repentance the way to restored 
prosperity. 

14. Tabernacles] RV 1 tents.’ 15. Without 
spot] of guilt. 16. Waters] rather, 1 floods.’ 

17. Thine age] RY 1 thy life.’ Thou shalt 
shine] RY ‘ Though there be darkness, it shall 
be as the morning.’ 18. Dig] RV 1 search,’ 
viz. for danger, but find none. 20. Ah'] RY 
omits. There is nothing before the wicked 
but death. The statement is general, but 
Zophar, unlike the other friends, hints that 
Job may belong to the wicked. 

CHAPTER 12 

Jon’s Third Speech (Chs. 12-14) 

The friends have said God is wise and 
mighty. Job replies, ‘ I know that as well as 
you. You infer that He is also righteous, but 
experience shows that His power and wisdom 
are directed to unrighteous ends.’ But it is 
with God rather than with them that he wishes 
to argue, and come what may he will utter all 
he feels. He challenges God to name his sins, 
presses man’s hopeless destiny as a reason for 
God’s pity, longs that God might shelter him 
out of reach of His anger, till it has passed 
away, and then renew His communion with 
him, but closes again on the note of man's 
hopeless fate. The thought that God might 
take Job’s part against Himself here comes to 
expression. 

i— 12. Job sarcastically praises the wisdom 
of the friends, which, however, is not greater 
than Ms own, or indeed than any one may 
learn from God’s creation and government of 
the world. It is easy to mock one who is down : 
yet the prosperity of the wicked is a fact as 
patent as the wisdom and power of God. 

2. A sarcastic allusion to the omniscience 
of the friends : Ye are the people ; the only 
wise ones. 4. Who calleth] RY ‘ A man that 
colled.’ Job complains that he, a servant of 
God, has become the subject of mockery. 

5. RY 1 In the thought of him that is at ease 
there is contempt for misfortune ; it is ready 


for them whose foot slippeth.’ An allusion to 
the way his friends treat him now that he is 
in trouble. How easy to despise the man who 
is down ! 6. The wicked, on the other hand, 

seem to fare better than the good. Into 
whose hand, etc.] Another rendering is, ‘Who 
bears (his) god in Ms hand’ ; i.e. who regards 
Ms sword as his god : cp. Hab 1 n - 16 . 

7. Even the animals know the commonplaces 
that constitute the friends’ stock of wisdom. 

9. In all these] among all these creatures. 
The LORD] see on 1 H. Hath wrought this] 
i.e. orders all things, n, 12. ‘I test your 
arguments as the palate tests its food ; the 
aged are not necessarily wise.’ 11. And the 
mouth, etc.] RY ‘ Even as the palate tasteth 
ils meat.’ 12. RM ‘ With aged men, ye say , is 
wisdom.' Job is not stating Ms own views. 

13-25. With God are wisdom and might, no 
one can reverse His actions. The mightiest 
are overthrown by Him, and He takes away 
the understanding of the wise. 

13. With him] viz. God. Absolute power 
and wisdom are inherent in God. not acquired 
by pains and years as man acquires such power 
and wisdom as he possesses. 14. The impo- 
tence of man in the hands of the Almighty. 

Shutteth up a man] e.g. in prison. 16. Are 
Ms] exist by His permission. 

17. Perhaps the original text meant ‘ He 
sends mad counsellors.’ 18. God sets kings 
free, or imprisons them according to His will. 

19. Princes] RV ‘priests.’ Perhaps, ‘He 
sends mad priests and perverts the mighty.’ 

22. ‘ The v. means that God through His 
wisdom sees into the profoundesl and darkest 
deeps, and brings what is hidden to light’ 
(Davidson). 23. Straiteneth them again ] RM 
‘ leadeth them away into captivity.’ 24. Wil- 
derness] The Heb. is used of the primeval 
chaos of On 1 2 . 

CHAPTER 13 

Jon’s Third Speech (continued) 

1-12. Job claims to understand as much 
about God as the friends. He rejects their 
opinion as to the cause of his troubles, and 
regards it as an attempt to curry favour with 
God. 

1. The v. is in close connexion with c. 12. 
Eye refers to 12"> 8 , ear to 12 13f - : cp. 12 11 . 

3. Surely] rather, ‘ but.’ Job seeks an 
explanation from God, not from man. 4. For- 
gers] better, ‘ plasterers,’ i.e. they plaster 
their lies over God’s misgovernment and Mde 
its evils. 7, 8. ‘ Does God require His actions 
to be defended by then - untruths and servile 
flattery ? ’ The friends condemned Job un- 
justly in order to uphold God’s justice. They 
were special pleaders for God, because they 
wanted to curry favour with Him. 

8 , 10. Accept] RY ‘ respect.’ The phrase 
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is used of a judge who shows partiality. Con- 
siderations of self-interest lead them to give 
God their verdict and not Job. 9. ’Do they 
think they can deceive God with their parti- 
ality ? He penetrates their cowardly moth es.' 

IO. Job believes that God will not approve 
of those who lie for Him, an assertion of God's 
righteousness in remarkable contrast to the 
assertions of His unrighteousness. 12. RV 
* Tour memorable sayings are proverbs of 
ashes, your defences are defences of clay.’ 
Job regards their view as worthless, and their 
arguments such as any one could refute. 

13-22. He turns from man, and boldly 
pleads his cause with God. 

14, 15. Render, with a slight alteration, 1 1 
will take my flesh in my teeth and I will put 
my life in my hand (be daring). Lo, he will 
slay me : I have no hope, but I will maintain 
my words before him.’ The meaning of the 
phrase ‘ to take the flesh in the teeth ’ is 
uncertain. Probably it signifies just the same 
as to ‘ put the life in the hand,’ which means 
to dare the uttermost peril. Job is resolved 
to speak out, though he feels that God will 
kill him for doing it. 

16. He] RV ‘This.’ The v. may mean 
that God would pardon his boldness but not a 
false confession of sin : see 42". 18. Ordered 

my cause] i.c. prepared his defence. 

19. Plead with] RV 1 contend with ’ : to 
prove him a sinner. For now, etc.] RV 1 For 
now shall I hold my peace and give up the 
ghost' : i.e. if his innocence were disputed. 
Tote how in prospect of his case coming into 
court Job’s spirits rise. He is so certain of 
his innocence that he cannot believe that it 
can help being established. The axiom on 
which this rests is his conviction of God's 
righteousness, once more a strange contrast to 
his charges against Him. 20, 21. Job begs 
that God will free him from the sense of 
terror which he naturally feels. Thy dread] 
i.e. dread of Thee. 

23-28. He seeks to know his sins, and the 
reasons of God's treatment. 

26. Possess] RV ‘ inherit.’ Job thinks he 
must be suffering for his early follies. 

27. Stocks] rather, ‘ clog,’ to prevent slaves 
escaping. Thou settest, etc.] lit. • Thou dost 
make a mark upon the roots of my feet,’ 
perhaps, i.e. make them sore with the clog 
upon them. 28. And he, etc.] RV ‘ Though 
I am like a rotten thing that consumeth ’ ; an 
allusion to his miserable state. 

CHAPTER 14 

Job’s Third Speech (concluded) 

1-6. Job pleads for God’s forbearance on 
the grounds of man’s shortness of life and 
sinful nature. 

z, 2. The well-known Sentence in the 


Burial Service. 3. Open thine eyes] i.e. watch 
so vigilantly: cp. vv. 1(5, 17. 4. Job pleads 

the innate sinfulness of man. 5, 6 . Let man 
spend his days in peace, seeing that his timo i.j 
but short : cp. c. 7. 

7-12. A tree has a chance of a second 
growth after it is cut down. Not so man. 
With him death is final. Job here reaches 
the depth of despair. 

13-22. Despairing of any return to God’s 
favour before death, Job is seized with a 
longing to remain in the place of the departed 
(Slieol) until God’s wrath is past, when he 
should be forgiven and restored to His favour. 
Notice how Job assumes that God’s hostility 
to him will not be permanent. He pictures 
God as conscious of this and as, in view of the 
future love He would feel for him, sheltering 
him in Sheol from His present auger. Yet 
though he dwells upon a possible return from 
Sheol to life in fellowship with God, he does 
not dream that it is more than an enchanting 
thought. If only a man might die and live 
again ! No, that is impossible. 14. Will I 
wait] RV ‘ would I wait.’ Come] RV should 
come.’ 15. RV 1 Thou sliouldest call and 1 
would answer thee : Thou wouldesL ha\ c a 
desire to the work of thine hands.’ 

16, 17. These vv. probably are not. as AT 
and RV take them, the present contrast to Hie 
glowing picture of the future that he has In i 11 
wishing might be true, but a continuation id' 
that picture. Render, 1 For then Thou wouldest 
number my steps ; Thou wouldest not watch 
over my sin ; my transgression would be sealed 
up in a bag, and Thou wouldest cover over my 
iniquity.’ God would number his steps in 
kindly care (cp. ‘ the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered’). He would no longer 
treasure up his sin against him, but hide it 
away out of sight. 18, 19. And] render. 

‘ But.' Under God’s visitation the hopes of 
men come to nought, like undermined moun- 
tains or water-worn rocks. 

20-22. A description of what happens alter 
the death change passes over the face and 1 In- 
spirit goes away to Sheol. The dead lime 
lost all knowledge, all interest in the things 
of earth, even in the fortunes of their own 
children (cp. Eccl9 5 >°). In the grave the 
body passes through the painful process ol 
decomposition, the pain of which is also felt 
by its shade in Sheol. 

The Second Series of Speeches 
(Chs. 15-21) 

The rejection by Job of the opinions and 
advice of the friends, his sturdy maintenance 
of his innocence, and the fearlessness with 
which in his anguish he has arraigned the 
divine government of the world, have all 
alike deepened their conviction of his guilt. 
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Without actually charging Job with definite 
sin, for which indeed they have no ground, 
they now administer stern rebukes, and draw 
terrible pictures of the certain misery which 
awaits the godless, and this evidently with an 
eye to the sufferer. They no longer encourage 
Mm to repentance, or predict consequent 
prosperity. 

Job, for his part, laments their harshness, 
and rejects anew their doctrine of retribution 
as contrary to experience, and as not applic- 
able to his case. He feels himself to be 
abandoned by God and man ; he cries out for 
pity ; he reasserts his innocence, and is still 
troubled by the problem of evil. Yet in the 
very midst of his trouble he makes some 
advance towards the solution of the mystery. 
Already he has had dim visions of a mediator 
between himself and God (9 3 ‘ Jf -), and of the 
possibility of a restoration to the divine 
favour (14 13 - 15 ). These were only momentary 
glimpses of a brighter day amidst the gloom, 
but now they develop into a stronger convic- 
tion that God must in the end restore the 
light of His countenance to His servant, and 
vindicate his innocence to the world, though 
it can only be after his death : sec 1 6 19 1 if M ‘- T . 
It is, however, no longer an umpire between 
himself and God that he desires. The convic- 
tion has come to him that since there is no 
umpire who can force his decision on God, 
God Himself will be the umpire to vindicate 
the righteousness of Job against the stigma of 
unrighteousness which He had Himself seemed 
to fasten upon him by his affliction. 

CHAPTER 15 

The Second Speech of Eeii-haz 

i-i<5. Eliphaz accuses Job of impiety and 
arrogance. 

2. And fill, etc.] utter idle, empty remarks. 

7. It was a popular idea that there was a 
primeval man endowed with perfect wisdom, 
corresponding to the figure of the Divine 
Wisdom in Prov 8. 8. Reuder, 1 Didst thou 

hearken in the council of GodV’ i.e. before 
the creation of the world, io. Elipliaz, 
perhaps, refers here to himself. 

II. RV ‘ Are the consolations of God too 
small for theo, and the word that dnilrth 
gently with thee ? ’ The ‘ consolations of G od ' 
are the comforting views about God’s govern- 
ment and purposes which Eliphaz would have 
Job accept : cp. 5“- 37 . 12. What do thy eyes 

'wink at ?] render, 1 why do thy eyes flash (in 
anger) ? ’ 14. Eliphaz uses Job’s own words 

(14 4 ) to convict him of his sinfulness. 

15. He] i.e. God. Saints] RV ‘holy 
ones': the angels, cp. 4 18 . Heavens] i.e. 
probably, ‘heavenly beings.’ 16. Drinketh] 
thirsts after, is greedy for. 

17-35. Eliphaz describes, doubtless as a 


warning to Job, the troubled conscience and 
inevitable doom of the wicked. 

18, 19. Eliphaz refers to a time when his 
ancestors had not mingled with other people, 
who would corrupt the purity of their wise 
sayings. His countrymen the Edomites, who 
were descended from Abraham, would have the 
same pride of race as their Hebrew cousins. 

20-23. The haunting fears of the wicked 
oppressor. 20. And the number, etc.] RV 
‘ even the number of years that are laid up for 
the oppressor.’ 22. He loses hope of deliver- 
ance from misfortune. 23“. He imagines he 
is always coming to poverty. 24. Ready] 
fullj' prepared. 25. For] RV ‘ Because.’ 

26. Render, 1 It (trouble) leaps at his throat, 
past the thickest boss of his shield.’ The boss 
is the central knob of the buckler. 27. A 
picture of sensual luxury : cp. Ps73 7 . 

28. Illustrative of his daring impiety : he 
ventured to dwell in cities that lie under the 
curse : cp. Josh6 20 . 29. Neither shall he 
prolong, etc.] RV ‘ neither shall their produce 
bend to the earth’ ; a figure of fruitfulness. 

30. By the breath, etc.] God’s wrath will 
destroy him like a withering sirocco. 31. RV 
1 Let him not trust in vanity, deceiving him- 
self.’ Accomplished] RM ‘ paid in full.’ His 
time] the natural time of his death. 

32, 33. The speedy end of the wicked. ‘ His 
branch prematurely withers ; he puts forth 
grapes, and cannot ripen them ; he flowers, but 
be fails of fruit ’ (Davidson). 

CHAPTER 16 

Job’s Fourth Speech (Chs. 16, 17) 

See introductory remarks on chs. 15-21. 

1-5. Job retorts scornfully that he too could 
offer such empty ‘ comfort ’ if he were in the 
friends' place. 

2. The friends can do nothing but repeat 
their exasperating commonplaces. 3. Shall 
vain words, etc.] i.e. ‘ will you never stop ? ’ 

5. Job would have acted very differently 
(4 3 > 4 29). giving 110 mere lip-comfort. 

6- 17. Job enlarges on the wrath of God 
and the enmity of man. Neither speech nor 
silence brings him relief. 

7- 9. Those vv. seem to refer to the hostility 
of God, v. 10 to that of man. In vv. 7-9 
Job varies between complaint of God in the 
third person and direct address to Him. 

7 b . Perhaps a reference to the loss of his 
family (l 18 - 19 ). 13. Archers] RM ‘arrows.’ 

Reins] i.e. kidneys. 14. With breach upon 
breach] with one blow after another, as a 
battering-ram makes breaches in a wall. 

15. Sackcloth] the sign of mourning. 

Horn] the emblem of pride and strength. 

17. Not for any injustice] RV ‘ although 
there is no violence.’ Cp. the suffering Servant 
of Jehovah in Isa 53 9 . 
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18. Conscious of his innocence and yet of 
his impending death, which seems a token that 
he is condemned as guilty, Job invokes the 
earth not to conceal his blood, but to let it 
cry aloud for justice. The idea that the earth 
would not absorb innocent blood occurs also 
in Gn4 10 Ezk24 7 > s . No place] RV ‘no rest- 
ing place.’ Let it be heard everywhere ! 

19-21. Rejected by men who count him 
gnilty, Job is for a moment cheered with a 
bright vision of a 1 witness in heaven,' one 
who will vouch for and testify to his innocence 
(v. 19). From vv. 20, 21 RV it is supposed 
that Job has an intuition that the God who 
now seems to be his enemy is after all the 
God of love, in communion with whom his past 
life has been spent, and to Him he turns : 

1 But thou giv’st leave, dear Loan, that we 
Take shelter from Thyself in Thee ; 

And with the wings of Thine own Dove 
Fly to the sceptre of soft love.’ 

(Crashaw, quoted by Cheyne. ) 

We see here a development of the idea of a 
1 daysman ’ or mediator first mentioned in 
9 M . There it appears as a longing impossible 
to be realised. In this c. it turns into a 
definite hope, and in 1925-27 jt rises to a cer- 
tainty. It is evident from lfi 22 17 1-3 « 18-1,J that 
Job does not expect this vindication before his 
death, which seems at hand. 

19. Also now] RV ‘ Even now.’ My re- 
cord] RV ‘ he that voucheth for me.’ 21. RV 
1 0 that he (God) would maintain the right 
of man with God, and of a son of man with his 
neighbour.' Some render the second half of 
the sentence, 1 as a mortal man does for his 
neighbour.’ 22. Connected in subject with 
17 1 . 2. Some by a slight correction read in 
the first line, 1 For the mourning- women shall 
come.' 

CHAPTER 17 


that denouncoth his friends for a prey, even 
the eyes of his children shall fail.’ 6. He 
hath made me] Render, 1 1 am made.’ And 
aforetime, etc.] RV ‘ And l am become an 
open abhorring.’ 

8, 9. The upright, astonished at Job’s 
calamities, will rise against the ungodly, while 
the righteous holds on his way with increasing 
strength. This does not fit in well with Job's 
attitude, so that there is plausibility in the 
view of some scholars that the vv. are a 
misplaced fragment of Bildad’s speech. 

10. Job invites the friends to renew their 
arguments, although he expects nothing worth 
hearing from them. XI, 12. The thoughts, 
etc.] Render, perhaps, 1 The thoughts of my 
heart put night for day. Darkness is nearer 
than light.’ 

13-16. Job declares that it is vain to look 
for any restoration or justification (my hope) 
in this life. His hope will go to the grave 
with him. 13. RM 1 If I hope, Sheol is mine 
house.’ 16. They] RV ‘it’ (i.e. his hope). 
Bars of the pit] the gates of the world of t he 
dead: cp. Isa38 10 . When, etc.] RV ‘ when once 
there is rest in the dust.’ 

Job moves forward in this speech to the 
great thought that after he is dead, God will 
deal- his reputation of the stain placed upon 
it by his disasters, which seemed to the world 
to prove his guilt. He does not expect the 
old relations between God and himself to he 
renewed, but since he cannot bear the thought 
that he will be permanently branded as an 
evil-doer, he wins the conviction that lie vv ill 
ultimately be righted. And since God alone 
can or will clear his honour (for man cannot 
and will not) he is assured that God, who is 
now slaying him by slow torture, will at last 
vindicate him. God’s present mood is not an 
index to His permanent character. 


Job’s Fourth Speech (concluded) CHAPTER 18 

1-9. Job prays God to pledge Himself to Bii.dad’s Second Speech 

vindicate his innocence in the future, for his Bildad replies with a rebuke to Job and a 
friends have failed him, and ho rejects their rcassertion of the miserable lot of the wicked 
promises of restoration in the present life. already asserted by Elipliaz ; not so much. 

1. RV • My spirit is consumed, mj days are however, with covert reference to Job. to 
extinct, the grave is ready for me.’ The v. is whoso case the description is largely unsuit- 
connected with lfi 22 . 2. Job rejects the de- able, as in answer to his impeachment of God'-, 
lusive hopes of restoration held out by the moral government. 

friends. 1-4. Bildad protests against Job’s violent 

3. RV 1 Give now a pledge, be surety for language. 

ino with thyself ; who is there that will strike 2. RV 1 How long will ye lay snares for 
hands with me?’ Job begs that God will words’; i.e. hunt for arguments. Mark] RV 
promise to testify to his innocence after he is ‘ consider (the matter).’ 3. Cp. 17 2 > *Aio. 
dead. There is no one else who will do this. 4“. RV 1 Thou that tearest thyself in thine 
To 1 strike hands ’ was the Hebrew sign of anger,’ a rebuke to Job’s rash utterance in 
becoming surety for another. 16®. Shall the earth, etc.] Did Job imagine 

4. The friends are too prejudiced against that God’s universal law that sin must lie 
Job to speak on his behalf. Not exalt them] followed by suffering would bo reversod in Ins 
i.e. not let their views triumph. 5. RV ‘ He case, because of his expressions of indignation V 
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2i. He insists on the misery in the present 
life and the dishonour after death, which are 
the portion of sinners. 

5, 6. The sinner’s house shall bo desolate. 

Tabernacle] ltY ‘tent,’ 7 b . His crafty plans 
shall be his ruin. 9. Gin] i.e. trap. The 
word was originally 1 grinne . ’ 9 b . B V ‘ a snare 

shall lay hold on him.' 11. Drive him to his 
feet] BV ‘ chase him at his heels.' 

12. Hunger-bitten] exhausted by hunger. 

13. Strength of his skin] BY 1 members of 
his body.’ Firstborn of death] i.e. a deadly 
disease. 14“. Bender, ‘ He shall be rooted out 
of the tent he trusted was his own.' King of 
terrors] death. 

15“. BV 1 There shall dwell in his tent that 
which is none of his,’ i.e. his possessions will 
pass into the hands of strangers. Some read, 
‘Lilith shall dwell in his tent.’ Lilith is a 
nocturnal demon, that plays the part of a 
vampire. Brimstone shall be scattered] a sign 
of God’s wrath (cp. Gn 19 24 Ps 11° Isa 34 9 ). 

17. No name in the street] he is quite for- 
gotten. 19. Nephew] BV ‘ son’s son.’ 

20. Bender, ‘ They of the west shall be 
astonished at his day (i.e. fate), and horror 
shall seize those on the east.’ His name will 
be a byword throughout the world. 

CHAPTEB 19 
Job’s Fifth Speech 

In this speech Job repeats his bitter com- 
plaints of God’s injustice, and man’s con- 
temptuous abandonment of one formerly so 
loved and honoured. He appeals in broken 
utterances to his friends to pity him ; then 
from them he would fain appeal to posterity, 
wishing that he might engrav e in the rock a 
declaration of his innocence, sure that those 
who read it in the after-time would feel the 
ring of sincerity and exonerate him of guilt. 
But, baffled by the callous unbelief of his friends 
and the impossibility of an appeal to genera- 
tions unborn, he is driven, as he had been 
driven before, from man to God. Already he 
had uttered the conviction that God would 
vindicate him to the world. Now I10 reiterates 
the conviction and rises to a still loftier height 
in the assurance that he will be permitted to 
know of his vindication. Ho does not expect 
to he restored to life, nor yet to escape from 
Sheol, nor to renew the old fellowship with 
God. His deepest anxiety is that his honour 
should be cleared from stain, and the thought 
that this will be accomplished, and that he 
shall be allowed to see God reversing the 
verdict against him, fills him with overwhelming 
emotion. 

1-22. Aftor reproaching the friends for 
unfeeling conduct, Job again rejects their in- 
sinuations os to the reason of his calamities. 
He declares that God is treating him with 


unjustifiable severity, and that he has become 
estranged from all. 

3. Ten times] i.e. continually: cp. Gn317 
Null 22 . 4. Mine error remaineth with myself] 
i.e. 1 is my own affair,’ or, perhaps, 1 injures 
myself alone.’ 

6. Job maintains, rightly, that his calamities 
were not due to his sins, but, wrongly, that 
they were the result of God’s unjust action. 
As the reader knows from the Prologue, God 
permitted these trials in order to test and make 
manifest Job’s uprightness. Job’s ignorance of 
this explains and excuses much that otherwise 
might be deemed unpardonable. 

7. Bender, ‘ Behold, I shriek “ Violence,” 
and am not answered. I clamour, and there is 
no justice.’ 8. Job’s bewildered state : his mind 
sees no clear course. 9. Glory . . crown] prob- 
ably Job’s righteousness, on which his suffer- 
ings seemed to throw doubt. 10. Mine hope] 
viz. of recovery, or perhaps of happiness. 

12. Troops] of afflictions : cp. ‘ battalions 
of sorrows ’ (‘ Hamlet,’ IV, 5). Raise up their 
way] The figure is that of casting up a mound 
by which to attack a city. 15. They that 
dwell in mine house] the servants or guests. 

17. Render, ‘ My breath is offensive to my 
wife, and I am loathsome to the children of 
my (mother’s) womb ' ; owing to his complaint. 

r8. I arose, etc.] RV ‘ If I arise, they speak,’ 
etc. ; i.e. the children mock him. 19. Inward] 
i.e. intimate. 20 a . The words describe his 
leanness. I am escaped, etc.] Some would 
substitute, ‘ And I am escaped with my flesh 
in my teeth’ (cp. 13 M ). 22 b . ‘You cannot 

tear me to pieces enough ! ’ An ‘ eater of 
flesh ’ is an Eastern expression for a slanderer. 

23-27. Job had frequently expressed a hope 
that his righteousness would be proclaimed, as 
a reply to the insinuation of the friends that 
he was suffering for his sins (cp. 13 15 ' 19 ). We 
have also noted his longings, more or less defi- 
nitely expressed, that he might find a mediator 
or vindicator who would do this office for him 
(cp. 9 3 -’ 3 ’ 17 s ). In this c. these longings, 
already turned into conviction in 16 19-21 , re- 
ceive an even higher expression. He utters 
his belief (vv. 23-27) that God Himself will 
once more manifest Himself as his friend, and 
vindicate his character after his death, and that 
he shall be suffered to see God proclaiming 
his righteousness over his grave. It is unfortu- 
nate that the rendering ‘ Redeemer ’ and the 
traditional reference of the vindicator to 
Christ, together with the supposition that Job 
expects a resurrection of the body, have com- 
pletely disguised the true meaning from most 
readers. The vindicator is God Himself, who 
is now his persecutor, and Job anticipates 
neither deliverance from death nor a resurrec- 
tion of the body after death, nor even a deliver- 
ance from Sheol and renewed fellowship with 
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God, only ilie experience of one thrilling 
moment, when his shade will wake from its 
semi-conscious stupor to see God standing over 
his grave and declaring his innocence to the 
universe. 

23, 24. Job longs to write down or, better 
still, to engrave upon a rock (a durable material 
to last into the future') his protestation of 
innocence. Lead] This may refer to the pour- 
ing of molten lead into the carved-out letters, 
though we have no other mention of such a 
practice. 

23. Printed in a book] RV ‘ inscribed in a 
book ’ ; but since a book quickly perishes, he 
substitutes the wish that his words might be 
graven in the imperishable rock. 

25-27. Bender, 1 But as for me I know that 
my vindicator is alive (i.e. exists), and hereafter 
He will stand above the dust (either of Job 
or of his grave, as his vindicator). And after 
(the loss of) my skin, which has been destroyed 
(i.e. after my death) this shall be. I shall have 
vision of God, whom I shall gaze on as for me 
(i.e. as my friend), and mine eyes shall behold 
and not as a stranger.’ 

25. Redeemer] Heb. Gu'el , from ga’al. ‘ to 
make a claim.’ The Go' el was the next of kin 
whose duty it was to prevent land being sold 
out of the clan (Lv25 20 ), and to avenge 
murder. See also Buth 3, 4 and notes. Driver 
points out that the word means here the oppo- 
site to the Christian idea, viz. a deliverer, not 
from sin, but from affliction and wrong not due 
to sin. The best rendering here is ‘ Vindicator.’ 

26. In my flesh] rather, ‘ without ’ or ‘ apart 
from my flesh,’ i.e. after death. 

27. For myself] Bill ‘ on my side.’ Not 
another] or, ‘not as another,’ i.e. no longer 
estranged. 

27 b . BV ‘my reins are consumed within 
me.’ He faints with emotion at the thought 
of this vindication. 

28. Probably with 1 many' ancient authorities ’ 
(RM) we should read ‘ him ’ instead of ‘ me ’ 
in the second line, and translate, ‘ If ye say, 
How we will persecute him, and find the root 
of the matter in him,’ i.e. probe relentlessly 
till they find the secret sin which has led to 
Job’s afflictions. Job proceeds in v. 29 to 
warn them of the vengeance that will overtake 
them. 

CHAPTER 20 
Zopiiak’s Second Speech 

Zophar ignores Job’s conviction that God 
will one day establish his innocence, and pro- 
ceeds to describe the short triumph of the 
wicked and his certain downfall and punish- 
ment at God’s hand. Perhaps he wishes Job 
to apply the description to himself and take 
warning therefrom ; though quite apart from 
that the speech is relevant to his argument 


that the moral order of the world is not, as 
Job maintains, unrighteous. 

3. The check of my reproach] RV ‘the 

reproof which putteth me to shame.’ Ho 
refers to Job’s reproaches in c. 19. 10. Seek 

to please the poor] i.e. seek in distress the 
favour of the humblest. For his hands Huddv 
reads ‘his offspring.’ Restore their goods] 
which he had extorted from them in his pros- 
perity. 11. RV‘His bones are full of ’ (the 
vigour of) ‘ his youth, but it shall lie down with 
him in the dust.’ 12, 13. Like a sweetmeat 
which is retained in the mouth as long as 
possiblo, so the sinner revels in his sin. 

14-16. The consequences of sin figuratively 
described: cp. Prov 23 "-s 2 . His meat] better. 
1 this food of his,’ i.e. sin. Asps] a species of 
serpent. 17. The floods, etc.] BV 1 the flow- 
ing streams of honey,’ etc. : a figure of pros- 
perity. Surely he shall not feel quietness] RM 
‘ Because he knew no quietness in his greed.’ 
His greed was never satisfied. 21. RV ‘There 
was nothing left that he devoured not ; there- 
fore his prosperity shall not endure.’ 

22 b . RV ‘ The hand of every one that is in 
misery shall come upon him ’ ; i.e. all win, 
have suffered at his hands. 

23-29. The terrible death of the wicked. 

24. Steel] better, ‘bronze.’ 25*. BV ‘He 
draweth it forth, and it cometh,’ etc. 26. R V 
1 All darkness is laid up for his treasure*- : a 
fire not blown by man shall devour him : it 
shall consume that which is left in his tent.' 

27. The v. seems to be Zopliar’s harsh n tort 
(a) to Job’s conviction of a vindicator from 
heaven of his innocence (16 19 19 23 ). and (/<) to 
his appeal to the earth (see 1C 19 ). 

CHAPTER 21 
Job’s Sixth Speech 

Zophar, like the other friends, had insistul 
on the certain retribution for sin which lie-fall-, 
the wicked in this life. Now at length these 
views draw from Job a direct contradiction. 
It is his manner to wait till the three friend-, 
have spoken before he demolishes their case 

1— 21. Job declares that as a inaffei ot 
common observation bad men often go prospi r- 
ously through life without any sign of God - 
displeasure. 

4. To man] RM ‘ of man.' It is of God 

that Job complains. And if, etc.] RV ‘ And 
why should I not be impatient V ’ 6. Job 

trembles at the thought of the bold arraign- 
ment of God’s government which he is about 
to make, or possibly at the remembrance 
of how unrighteous that government seems to 
him. 

8. Unlike Job, who had lost all his children 
at a stroke. 12. Timbrel] a small drum stdl 
used in Palestine. Organ] RV 1 pipe.’ 

13. In a moment] without prolonged ill- 
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ness or pain, such as that from ■which he him- 
self suffers. 14. Therefore] better, ‘ though ’ 
or 1 yet.’ 

id. Lo, their good, etc.] It may mean, They 
cannot control their fortunes : it must be God 
who has prospered them. Is far] rather, ‘ be 
far.’ Job repudiates the de\ices of sinners. 
Possibly the whole v. is an objection uttered 
by the friends. 17, 18. The \ v. should be 
read as questions, the words 1 How oft ’ being 
prefixed to each sentence. The answer implied 
is ‘ very seldom.’ 

19. BY ‘Ye say, God layelh up his iniquity 
for his children. Let him recompense it unto 
himself that he may know it.’ The friends 
may argue that retribution may, at all events, 
fall upon the wicked man’s children. To which 
Job replies that the sinner ought to suffer 
personally. Possibly, however, we should read 
in the first line, ‘ Let him not lay up iniquity 
for his children.’ 21. Pleasure] better, 
‘ interest.’ 

22-26. It is presumptuous for the friends 
to settle what are the rules by which God 
decides the fate of men, God who judges even 
the angels. 24. Breasts] mg. ‘ milk-pails.' 

And his bones, etc.] BY ‘And the marrow of 
his bones is moistened’ : he is strengthened 
and refreshed. 

27-34. J°b says he knows that the friends’ 
remarks are aimed at him. He is to take warn- 
ing from the sure doom of the sinner. But 
experience does not justify their conclusions. 

28. Prince] here probably means ‘ tyrant.’ 

29, 30. The meaning is : Have you not 

asked the traveller who has seen the world 
what arc his conclusions on the subject ? Are 
you not familiar with the examples be quotes ? 
He would tell you that the wicked is spared 
in the day of destruction, and led away 
(safely) in the day of wrath. 31. Who boldly 
rebukes or punishes the tyrant ? 32. BM 

‘ He is borne to the grave and kcepeth watch 
over the tomb' ; i.e. he is buried with honour's. 
Perhaps we should read, 1 they keep watch.’ 

33. After his life of happiness he rests in 
the sweet-smelling earth. His career of suc- 
cessful wickedness draws many to imitate him, 
as indeed he had himself many to anticipate 
him. 

34. Job concludes that the arguments of the 
friends are worthless, since he has shown that 
the wicked do not get their deserts. 

So ends the second cycle of debate, the 
main theme of which is the assertion denied 
by Job, that trouble overtakes the evildoer. 
Job does not deal with this in his first and 
second speeches, which centre about his own 
calamities, and rise to the conviction that after 
his death God will reverse the verdict upon 
him, and that in Sheol he shall himself know 
of this vindication. In his third speech he 


asserts against the friends the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

Thi; Tiiird Simms of Speeches 
(Chs. 22-31) 

Haring failed to convince Job by the argu. 
ment derived from God’s greatness and wisdom, 
and to make good their assertion that it fared 
ill with the wicked, the friends have only one 
new line of argument left. This is a downright 
accusation of Job as a high-handed tyrant. 
Eliphaz adopts this, though he softens its 
severity by a fer\ent exhortation to Job, and 
a description of the felicity that awaits him if 
he will but make peace with God. The rest 
of the debate on his side is difficult to appre- 
ciate, owing to the uncertainty attaching to 
the distribution of the speeches. According 
to the present arrangement Bildad utters only 
a few sentences reasserting the greatness of 
God, and the impossibility that man should be 
pure in His sight. Zophar does not come for- 
ward at all. Several scholars infer from this 
that the poet means to suggest that the friends 
have exhausted their case. But since in other 
instances Bildad and Zophar substantially re- 
peat what Eliphaz has said, the poet could 
very well have made them follow on the same 
lines here. Moreover, the symmetry is spoiled 
if Zophar does not speak. Since we have in 
27 13- - 3 a description of the fate of the wicked 
exactly repeating the sentiments of the friends, 
it is a probable conjecture that this is part of 
Zophar’s missing speech. In that case, how- 
ever, there is plausibility in the view that 
Bildad’s speech was originally longer than the 
few verses at present assigned to him. Several 
attempts at reconstruction have been made, 
the most recent (that in the Century Bible) 
assigns 25 2 > 3 26 5-14 to Bildad. 26 2-4 27 2 ‘ li - 11 > lz 
to J ob, 27 13-23 (with possibly 27 7-1 °) to Zophar. 
25 4-li is regarded as a gloss based on 15 14-10 , 
and it is supposed that the greater part of 
Job’s reply to Bildad, which stood between 
27 11 and 27 12 , has been struck out on account 
of its boldness. If this or a similar view is 
correct, Bildad repeats the theme of the friends 
in the first cycle of debate, Zophar that in the 
second. 

CHAPTEB 22 

The Last Speech op Eliphaz 

i-ii. Eliphaz ignoring Job’s last speech, 
perhaps because he could not answer it, argues 
that God’s treatment of man must be impartial, 
since He has nothing to gain or lose at his 
hands. Job can therefore only be suffering 
for his sins, and Eliphaz suggests those of 
which he has been guilty. 

2 b . BY 1 Surely he that is wise is profitable 
to himself ’ : i.e. benefits himself only. 

3. Pleasure] rather, 1 advantage.’ 4. BV 
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‘Is it for thy fear of him that ho roproveth 
thee, that he entereth with thco into judg- 
ment ? ’ Is it likely you arc suffering as you 
do for your goodness ? 

5-9. The sins with which Eliphaz now 
definitely charges Job were the usual faults of 
Eastern rulers, such as oppression and injustice. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was 
any justification for these accusations, which 
indeed Job repudiates in ehs. 29, 31. 6. Cp. 
Ex22 2ti Dt24 10 - 13 > 17 . 8. The honourable man] 

BM 1 Heb. he whose person is accepted.’ 

xi a , LXX ‘ Thy light has become darkness.' 

12-20. The distance of God’s abode and 
His majesty do not prevent Him from seeing 
men's deeds, as sinners thought in the days of 
the Flood. Let not Job follow in their steps. 

14. In the circuit] BM 1 on the vault.’ 

15. Hast thou marked] BY ‘wilt thou 
keep.’ 16. Out of time] BV ‘ before their 
time.’ 

17. Do for them] BM 1 do to us.’ This 
and v. 18 are largely a repetition of parts of 
2ii4-io, an( j are regarded by some scholars as 
an insertion. 19. If[ the sinner’s downfall. 

20. BV ‘ Saying, Surely they that did rise 
up against us are cut off.’ The remnant of 
them] BM 1 that which remained to them.' 

21-30. Eliphaz advises Job to make his 
peace with God, assuring him of restoration 
and prosperity. 

22. The law] BM ‘ instruction.’ 23. Thou 
shalt put away] BV ‘if thou put away.' 

24. BV 1 and lay thou thy treasure in the 
dust, and the gold of Ophir among the stones.' 
Fling thy earthly treasure away ! 25. Bender, 

1 Yea, the Almighty shall be thy treasure and 
precious silver unto thee ! ’ 27. Thou shalt 

pay thy vows] Job should carry out the pro- 
mises made to God in times of distress : cp. 
Ps50 u . 

28. When he has repented, all his desires 
will bo granted. 29. BM ‘When they are 
made low,’ i.e. Job’s ways. If he should 
decline in prosperity he will assert with con- 
fidence that his ways 14011 soon take an upward 
turn. 

30. Bender, ‘ He (God) shall even deliver 
him that is not innocent, (through Job's inter- 
cession). ‘Yea, he shall be delivered through 
the cleanness of thy hands ’ (i.e. on account of 
Job’s piety). This actually happens at the 
close of the book (42 s . 9 ). 

CHAPTEB 23 

Jon's Seventh Speech (Chs. 23, 24) 

Job makes but slight reference to the 
remarks of Eliphaz, but continues to brood 
over the mysteries of God’s dealings with 
himself (c. 23), and with mankind (c. 24). 
All seems to betoken a God that hideth 
Himself. Yet he is evidently calmer and 


more trustful in God’s justice than in earlier 
speeches. 

1-7. Job longs that he may find God and 
plead his cause before Him, confident that He 
will acquit him of guilt. 

2 b . BM 1 My hand is heavy upon my groan- 
ing,’ i.e. I suppress it as much as I can. 

6. Bender, ‘ Would He contend with me 
with great force ? Nay, He would hear mo ! ’ 
A truer conception of God’s character than 
e.g. in c. 9. 7 a . Lit. 1 Then a righteous man 

would he pleading with him,’ i.e. then it would 
appear that the man who pleads with Him is 
righteous (Davidson). 

8, 9. The bright vision fades. God e\er 
escapes his search. 8. Forward . backward] 
better, ‘ east ’ . . 1 west.’ 9. Left . . right] hot - 
ter, 1 north ’ . . 1 south.’ In ancient times the 
cardinal points were described by facing the 
east. 10 1 . BM ‘For he knoweth the way 
that is with me ’; i.e. my innocence. 11. De- 
clined] BV ‘ turned aside.’ i2 b . LXX better. 

1 In my breast I have stored up his words.’ 

13-17. Job returns to the old tormenting 
idea that God must be resolved to hold him 
guilty, since he suffers so much in spite of his 
innocence. 

I4 b . Job is not the only victim of the 
inscrutable actions of Providence. 16. Soft] 
BV ‘ faint.’ if. BM 1 For I am not dismay <-d 
because of the darkness, not because thick 
darknesB covereth my face.’ Job means that 
his sufferings do not distress him so much as 
the fact that it is God who so mysteriously 
sends them without just cause. 

CHAPTEB 24 

Jon's Seventh Speech (concluded) 

1- 25. Job continues to express his per 
plexity at the ways of Providence in tin- 
ordering of the world. The poor and the u oak 
suffer : violence and wrong go unpunished. 

1. Bender, ‘ Why are times not laid up ’ (11*. 
set apart for doing justice) ‘by the Almighty, 
and why do not those who know Him sec Ills 
days ? ’ The last clause means, Why do not 
the godly see signs of divine retribution V 

2- 12. Those who commit open violent 
crimes are left unpunished. 2. Remove the 
landmarks] cp. Dtl9 14 27 17 . Feed thereof] 
BV 1 feed them ’ : as if they were their own. 

3. Pledge] i.e. security for debt : cp. 22° 
1S12 3 . 

5-12- This passage depicts the misery of 
the homeless outcasts from society, driven into 
the rocks and mountains, unsheltered from 
the pitiless storms and hard put to it to su\e 
themselves and their children from starvation. 
The outcasts, lean with hunger like the wild 
ass in the desert, have to search diligently 
for the poor bits of food on which they keep 
body and soul together. 5“. Bender, ‘ The 
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Arabah (the plain W. of Edom near Job s 
home) 1 gives food to their young men.' 

6 . Merx reads, 1 They reap by night in the 
field.’ They are driven to theft to get food. 
‘Wicked’ should perhaps be ‘rich.’ 7. RV 
‘ They lie all night naked without clothing, and 
have no covering in the cold.’ 

9». RV ‘ There are that pluck the fatherless 
from the breast.’ The v. appears to introduce 
a new description. Since, however, vv. 10,11 
seem to continue v. 8, this v. is apparently 
out of place. 9 b . Perhaps we should read, 
• And take the suckling of the poor in pledge.’ 

10. RV * So that they go about naked with- 
out clothing, And being an-hungered they 
carry the sheaves.’ Probably the outcasts are 
described as stealing the corn, and making oil 
and wine at the expense of the farmer. 

12. Layeth not folly to them ] render, ‘re- 
gardeth not the wrong.’ 

13-17. Criminals who work at night. They 
hate (rebel against) the light of day, pre- 
ferring darkness for their crimes. 

13. They are of those] RV 1 These are of 
them.’ 14. With the light] i.e. while it is 
still twilight. But with a very slight emenda- 
tion we might read, 1 when there is no light.’ 

16. Dig through houses] Walls of Eastern 
houses are often made of clay or sun-burnt 
bricks, which crumble easily : cp. Mtij 20 RM. 
The robbers do not break in by the door since 
the threshold is sacred. 17. If one know, 
etc.] RV ‘ For they know (arc familiar with) the 
terrors.’ The shadow of death] i.e. midnight. 
Light they shrink from, but midnight is their day. 

18-21. These vv. cannot express the senti- 
ments of Job, and we must either, with RM, 
prefix 1 Ye say,’ to indicate that Job is giving 
the views of the friends, or remove it from 
this speech either as an insertion or as part of 
a speech by one of the friends which has 
been displaced, or possibly as an interruption 
by one of them. RV renders v. 18, 1 He is 
swift upon the face of the waters ; Their 
portion is cursed in the earth : Ho turneth 
not by the way of the vineyards.’ The mean- 
ing is apparently that the doom of the wicked 
comes rapidly ; there is a curse upon his 
property ; he goes no more to gaze upon its 
prosperity. Vv. 19, 20 then describe the 
complete destruction of sinners. V. 21 
render, 1 Even he that evil entreated,’ etc. 

22-24. In these vv. we have Job’s own 
view, viz. that (22) God continues the wicked 
in power, (23) His eyes watch over their wel- 
fare, and (24) when they die, it is in the 
maturity of old age like ripe ears of com. 

24. Tops of the ears of com] Egyptian 
wall-paintings show that the ripe corn was cut 
just below the ears instead of near the ground 
as with us. The straw was ploughed in. 

23. 1 Who can dispute my contention ? ’ 


CHAPTER 25 
Bilbao's Last Speech 

He ignores Job’s questionings respecting 
the justice of God’s rule, but declares His per- 
fection and majesty, and the imperfection of 
all created things, repeating the theme of the 
first cycle. 

2. With him] i.e. with God. He maketh 
peace, etc.] He keeps in order the hosts of 
heaven: cp. Isa 24 - 1 Dan 10 13 . 3. Armies] 

e.g. the angels and the elements. 4. Justified 
with God] RM 1 just before God ’ ; a rebuke 
to Job’s presumption : cp. 4 17 15 14 . 5 a . RV 
‘ Behold, even the moon hath no brightness’ ; 
i.e. in the presence of God’s glory. 

With this c. the speeches of the three 
friends, according to their present allocation, 
come to an end, for it will be observed that 
Zophar, the third speaker, offers no reply, It 
is probable, however, that, as already pointed 
out, 27 "‘ 23 are his concluding words, If the 
present arrangement is correct, we may perhaps 
infer that they came to the conclusion that 
they and Job regarded the whole question 
from different and irreconcilable standpoints, 
and that further argument was useless. I Or 
the poet may intend to suggest by Bildad’s 
brief speech and Zophar’s silence that they 
felt their case to be exhausted. ' Indeed, (in 
32 1) Elihu regards the friends as practically 
acknowledging themseli es worsted in the 
debate. ^ 

CHAPTER 26 

Jon’s Eighth Speech (Chs. 26, 27) 

1-4. Job taunts Bildad with the worthless- 
ness of his remarks as a solution of the 
problem. 

2, 3, 4 are spoken ironically. 2. Him that 
A without power] i.e. Job himself. 4. To 
whom hast thou uttered words?] i.e. surely 
not to Job who knows it already. 

5-14. The manifestations of God’s power 
and work in the world below, in earth and in 
heaven. Some scholars think these vv., which 
are quite in the tone of 25 -> 3 , should be inserted 
after 25 3 as a misplaced portion of Bildad’s 
last speech, and that Job’s remarks (26 1_t ) are 
continued at 27 

5. The inhabitants] probably sea-monsters. 
The Babylonians believed in a judgment in 
Sheol under the ocean. 6. RV ‘ Slieol ’ (the 
place of the departed) ‘ is naked before him, 
and Abaddon ’ (i.e. destruction, another name 
for Sheol, cp. Rev9 n ) ‘hath no covering,’ 
viz. from God. 7. The empty place] RV 
‘ empty space.’ The writer seems to speak here 
of God stretching the vault of the northern 
heavens with their bright constellations above 
the atmosphere, and of the earth hanging 
unsupported, as instances of His power. 
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8 . The retention of rain in the clouds as in 
a skin or bag : ep. 38 3 ". 9 . He holdeth back] 
B.V 1 He closeth in.’ God veils His throne 
from men. 10 . Davidson renders, ‘Ho hath 
drawn as a circle a hound upon the face of 
the waters (of the. sea) at the confines of light 
and darkness’ : i.c. God has marked out the 
horizon which forms to us the limit of vision. 

11 . The mountains (see on 0 s ) tremble in 
the earthquake. 12 . Dividethj RM ‘ stilleth.’ 
The sea is a power hostile to God, that tosses 
its waves in impotent fury towards heaven. 

Pride] RY ‘Rahab,’ i.e. the dragon of 
chaos, Tiamat : cp. 7 12 9 18 . 13 . Render. 

1 By His breath the heavens are bright (through 
the scattering of the storm clouds), and His 
hand pierceth the flying serpent,’ or dragon, 
which was supposed to cause darkness or 
eclipse by swallowing the heavenly bodies : 
see on 3 s . 14 . Job (or Bildad), after thus 

depicting the marvels of God's working, 
declares that what he has said is but a faint 
whisper of His power. 

CHAPTER 97 

Jon's Eioutii Srr.r.on (concluded) 

1 - 6 . Job protests that lie is innocent. 

Yv. 1-6 are an enlargement of what Job 
had previously said (13 1U ) of his determina- 
tion not to admit that he was being punished 
for his sins, since he felt that he was innocent 
of any great offence. This much is plain, but 
the rest of the c. (vv. 7-23) is puzzling ; inas- 
much as the sentiments expressed regarding 
the fate of the wicked seem opposed to Job’s 
views in the rest of the book when he enlarges 
on the prosperity of sinners in this life : see 
e.g. c. 2 1 and notes. It is therefore commonly 
considered that vv. 7-23 are really a mis- 
placed speech of Zophar’s corresponding with 
the final speeches of Elipliaz and Bildad (clis. 
22. 25), and this view is strongly confirmed 
by the subject-matter. Yv. 11, 12 are Job's 
(see intro, to chs. 22-31). 

1 . Parable] i.e. discourse : cp. Nu23 T . 

2 . My judgment] RV ‘my right.’ God 
has not yet vindicated Job’s uprightness, on 
which his sufferings throw doubt. 3 '. RY 
‘ For my life is yet whole in me.’ The v. is 
a parenthesis, explaining that Job is in full 
possession of all his faculties, when he makes 
this deliberate utterance. Spirit of God] cp. 
Gn2 7 . 4 . He will not acknowledge guilt of 
which be is unconscious. 5 . I should justify 
you] i.e. by admitting their contention that 
he was suffering for his sins. 6 1 ’. RM ‘My 
heart doth not reproach me for any of my 
days.’ 

7 - 23 . The fate of the wicked. Here it 
would seem that Zophar speaks. 

7 . Hypocrite] RV ‘ godless.’ 8 . Though 
he hath gained] RM 1 when God cutteth him 


off.’ 15 . Buried in death] rather, ‘buried 
by death.’ ‘ Death ’ should here bo rendered, 
‘pestilence’: cp. Jorlb 2 18 s1 . In such a 
case there would be only maimed funeral 
rites. 18 . As a moth] like the frail chrysalis 
or cocoon. As a booth] like the temporary 
shelter of the vineyard watchman. 

19 - 23 . The passage refers to the final fall 
of the wicked. In the Persian sacred books 
we read that the dead pious man is led by an 
angel created by his own good life to Die 
' bridge of the gatherer ’ leading to heaven, 
whilst a storm sweeps the wicked man to hell. 
The same idea seems to occur here. The 
sinner is not ‘gathered,’ but blown away info 
darkness. 

CHAPTER 28 

The Mystery op Divine AVisdom 

In this famous chapter Job declares that 
AVisdom — that is, the principle of the divine 
government of the world — is a mystery not to 
be solved by man. Man’s wisdom lies in fear- 
ing God, and in departing from evil. But this 
conclusion is quite at variance with the position 
taken by Job in the chs. before and after 
it. ‘ It might no doubt be supposed that Job 
has reached a calmer mood ; and abandoning 
the attempt to discover a speculative solution 
of the difficulties which distress him, finds 
man’s wisdom to consist in the practical fulfil- 
ment of life (v. 28). But if Job has risen to 
this tranquil temper, how comes it that lie 
falls back into complainings (30 zo ' 23 ) and dis- 
satisfaction at not having been justified by 
God (31 M ) ? And, further, if he has reached 
by the unaided force of his own meditations 
this devout and submissive frame of mind, 
how is the ironical tone of the Divine speeches 
(chs. 38f.) to be accounted for ? If he is 
already resigned to the inscrutability of the 
divine ways, how does it need to be again 
pointed out to him ? ’ (Driver). These con- 
siderations have induced many scholars to 
regard the c. as a later insertion. Some have 
regarded it as a part of Zophar's third speech, 
but its quiet beauty and detachment in temper 
forbid this view. The c. constitutes an inde- 
pendent poem, which a reader may have in- 
serted here to indicate that the discussion 
which has just closed deals with subjects too 
lofty for human understanding. 

1 — 11 . Man can discover precious metals by- 
mining processes, but where can AVisdom bo 
found ? 

1 . Surely] RM ‘For.’ Perhaps the ques- 
tion in vv. 12 and 20, 1 AYhero shall AVisdom 
be found ? ’, ‘ Whence then cometh Wisdom ?’ 
may be understood at the beginning of this 
verse. It has even been suggested that it 
once stood at the beginning and has been 
omitted by accident. 
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i. Vein] RV ‘mine.’ Remains of mines 
have been found in Edom a little N. of Petra, 
and it is well known that copper and turquoise 
mines wore worked by the Egyptians in the 
Sinaitic Peninsula at least as early as the 
reign of Sa-neklit, the founder of the third 
Egyptian dynasty, i.o. according to Prof. 
Flinders Petrie about -1950 n.C. (see his 

* Researches in Sinai ’). Where they fine b] RV 
1 which they refine.’ 2. Brass] rather, ‘ cop- 
per. 1 3. Render, ‘ Man setteth an end to 
darkness, and scarcheth out to the furthest 
bound tho stones,’ etc., a reference to mining 
operations. 

4. RV 1 He (the miner] breaketh open a 
shaft away from where men sojourn ; They 
(miners) are forgotten of the foot that parseth 
by (overhead) ; They hang afar from men, they 
swing to and fro (i.e. by ropes).’ The word 
rendered ‘ shaft ' should bo ‘ channel.’ Ancient 
mines were often not vertical sliaf ts, but sloping 
tunnels. A slight change would give 1 He 
breaketh open a shaft away from light.’ 

5. As it were fire] RV 1 as it wore by fire,’ 
a reference to mining operations. J. A path] 
the miner’s tunnel. 9. The minor’s excava- 
tions. 10. Rivers] RM ‘ passages.’ Il\ RV 
1 He bindeth (with clay) the streams that they 
trickle not,' i.e. he prevents water from 
entering the mine. 

12-28. Man can discover some things by 
his cleverness, but Wisdom, the mystery of 
the universe and its ordering, is beyond his 
ken. It is the secret of God who ordained its 
existence. 

13. The price thereof] LXX reads, ‘the way 
thereof.’ 14. The depth] the primeval abyss 
supposed to lie under the earth : cp. Gn 1 -. 
iSf. Cp. Prov 3 14 , 15 8 1( >- n . 17. Crystal] RV 

* glass ’ : known to the ancients, but extremely 
costly. 18. No mention] because there is no 
comparison. Rubies] RM 1 pearls. 22. De- 
struction] Heb. A bullion, the realm of the 
dead. The fame of Wisdom, but not the 
knowledge of it, has reached these gloomy 
regions. 

23. See on 19 - 28 . Since God is the creator 
of tho universe, and knows even its most secret 
recesses, He must know where Wisdom is to 
be found. Not only so, but the very work of 
creation and the adjustment of natural pheno- 
mena are indications of Wisdom, and prove 
not merely God’s knowledge of Wisdom’s 
abode, but his possession of Wisdom itself. 

25. RM 1 When lie maketh a weight for the 
wind : yea, he moteth out the waters by 
measure,’ i.o. tho regulation by God of the 
forces of nature. 26. A decree for the rain] 
i.e. for its regulation. 27. 1 When God ordered 
creation, Wisdom was present to Him ; He 
declared it, gave it existence, and contemplated 
it in all its fulness with divine approval ’ 


(Gibson). 28. Man’s wisdom is a distinct 
thing from tho Rhine Wisdom. It is that 
right conduct which accompanies reverence for 
a holy God. 

The description of Wisdom in this c. 
closely connects the book of Job in this re- 
spect witli the other Wisdom literature of the 
OT., viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. The 
personification is. however, less distinct in 
Job. Wisdom here is only God’s attribute. 
ProvS--’- 21 should he carefully compared with 
this c. 

CHAPTERS 29-31 

These clis. form a section by themselves, in 
which Job reviews liis life. He first of all 
draws a picture of his past prosperous career, 
when iio was happy and respected (c. 29 ). 
With this he contrasts his present condition, 
when men he once despised now hold him in 
contempt, and he is in pain and sorrow and 
disgrace (c. 30 ). Finally, he reasserts his in- 
nocence of wickedness in any form (c. 31 ). 

CHAPTER 29 

Job’s past Greatness and Happiness 

Job mournfully recalls the days of God’s 
favour, and the prosperity and honour he once 
enjoyed. In this e. we have the picture of a 
great and worthy chieftain looked up to and 
respected by all. 1 1 confirms the description 
of Job’s importance in c. 1 . 

3. Candle] RV ‘lamp’ ; a figure of God’s 
far our. 4. Days of my youth] RV 1 ripeness 
of my days.' Secret] RM ‘friendship.’ Taber- 
nacle] RV ‘ tent.’ 6. A figure of prosperity : 
cp. Dt 33 21 . 

7. Through the city] RV ‘unto the city.’ 
Job went with other elders to administer 
justice at the city gate. Observe that Job did 
not live in the city ; liis usual abode was in his 
camp. But he was influential in the city, just 
as a great Arab prince is sometimes in our own 
times. 

8. Hid themselves] because of the awe which 
Job inspired. 11. Gave witness to me] i.e. to 
my goodness, which it saw. 14. Lit. ‘ Justice 
clothed itself in me.’ He was the very per- 
sonification of justice, Diadem] RM‘ turban.’ 

16. The cause which I knew not] RV 1 the 
cause of him that I knew r not.’ 

18. As the sand] RM ‘as the phoenix.’ 
This was a fabulous bird alluded to in Egyptian, 
Hebrew, and Arabian tradition. It was sup- 
posed to be immortal, burning itself in its nest 
every thousand years pin! renewing its life in 
the flames. 

19, 20. The verbs should be read iu the 
future tense. 19. By] RV‘to’: cp. Psl 3 . 

Dew] cp. Provl 9 12 Dt 32 3 . The dew was 
an emblem of prosperity in a land where rain was 
infrequent. 20 s . The respect paid him would 
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not tail him. 20 b . His physical powers should 
endure : cp. Gn 49 2i , ‘ His bow abode in 
strength.’ 

21-25. These vv. would more naturally 
follow v. 10, and some think this was their 
original position. 22. Dropped upon them] as 
refreshing rain : cp. Dt32 2 . 23. The latter 

rain] the spring rains as contrasted with those 
of the autumn. 24. If' I laughed, etc.] RM ‘ I 
smiled on them when they had no confidence,’ 
i.e. to encourage them. 24 b . They failed to 
remove his cheerfulness. 25. Job speaks as if 
he used to be the natural guide and comfort of 
his fellow-men. 

CHAPTER 30 
Jon’s Present Miser v 

Job bitterly contrasts his present with his 
past condition, as described in c. 29. It must 
be borne in mind that Job was now outcast 
and beggared. 

1-8. Job complains that he is insulted by 
abject outcasts, the class of broken men who 
are expelled from respectable tribes and live 
by thieving. They are common E. of Jordan 
in the nomadic regions. 

2 b . RV ‘ Men in whom ripe age ’ (or vigour) 
‘ is perished.’ 3. Solitary] RY ‘ gaunt.’ 

Hying, etc.] render, ‘Fugitives in the desert 
on the eve of want and ruin.' 4. Render, 
‘ They pluck salt-wort ’ (a plant sometimes eaten 
by the abjectly poorj 1 among the bushes, and 
the roots of the white broom to warm them.’ 
This broom is a distinctive shrub of the 
southern desert hills : cp. IK 19 4 RM. 

7. Render. ‘ They snore under bushes and 
huddle under thorny shrubs.’ 8 b . RY * They 
were scourged out of the land.’ 

9-14. A description of a poor old man 
mobbed and worried by the rabble. Or pos- 
sibly 11-15 refers to God as assailing him 
with troops of afflictions. The Heb. is very 
obscure. 

11. RV renders, ‘For he hath loosed his 
cord, and afflicted me, and they have cast ofE 
the bridle before mo.’ RM gives another 
reading, ‘my cord (or bowstring).’ Perhaps 
‘ loosed my bowstring ’ is the best of these 
alternatives : cp. 29 20 . Conder suggests, 1 For 
they spy the (tent) door and insult me, and 
stretch out a headstall before my face.’ This 
was an insult and one which is still customary. 
The headstall means that the man is regarded 
as an ass. 

12. Conder suggests, ‘ The brood (of boys) 
stand upon my right hand (an insult, for the 
place of honour was on the right hand). They 
trip up my feet and jostle me on the dangerous 
paths.’ They no longer make room for him. 
The last clause is more usually regarded as a 
metaphor from a siege ; so RY ‘ And they cast 
up against me their ways of destruction.’ 


13. They have no helper] Perhaps we should 
read, 1 There is none to chock them.’ 15. My 
soul] RY 1 my honour.’ 

16-31. Job laments his misery of mind and 
body, and the severity of God. 

17. Are pierced] by acute pain. Sinews] 
render, ‘gnawing pains.’ 18. Changed] lit. 
‘ disfigured.’ His complaint causes painful 
changes in his appearance. 20. Regardest me 
not] rather, ‘ lookest at me,’ with indifference 
to his sufferings. 22. Figurative of the storm 
of God’s anger. Dissolvest my substance] 
RV ‘ dissolvest me in the tempest.' 23. House 
appointed] RM ‘house of meeting.’ Job is 
convinced that his sufferings can only end 
in death. 24. Render, ‘Doth not a sinking 
man stretch out his hand, and cry out in his 
calamity ? ’ 

27 a . Figurative of his agitated condition. 

27’'. Prevented me] RY ‘ are come upon 
me.’ 28 1 . RM ‘I go blackened, but not by 
the sun ’ ; the result perhaps of his disease : 
see v. 30. 28 b . RV 1 1 stand up in the asscml >ly 
and cry for help.’ 29. Dragons] RV 1 jackals.' 

Owls] lit. ‘daughters of screeching.’ These 
are animals associated with desolate places : 
cp. Isa 13 21, 22. 30*. RY ‘My skin is black, 

an Afallelh from me.’ 31. Organ] RV ‘ pipe.’ 
Job’s happiness is turned to sorrow. 

CHAPTER 31 

Job protests the Innocence or ms 
past LirE 

Job’s virtues are those of a great Arab 
prince, such as are admired still : namely, 
blameless family life, consideration for the 
poor and weak, charity, modesty, and gener- 
osity concerning wealth, pure religion (accord- 
ing to his creed), the absence of vindictive 
feelings, hospitality to strangers, fearless 
honesty and just dealings. 

1-12. Sensual sins. 

1. I made a covenant with mine eyes] 
Job resolved to keep a guard over them that 
they should not transgress. Why then should 
I think ?] RV ‘ How then should I look V ’ 

2“. RM ‘ What portion should I hare of 
God ? ’ i.e. How would God, visit such sin V 

3. Is not] RV ‘ Is it not.’ ' 

6. Even balance] i.e. balances of justice. 
In the Egyptian Book of the Dead the soul 
is represented as being weighed in the balance 
before Osiris at the judgment. 10. To grind 
at the mill is a menial task, the work of slav es. 

12. The evil results of lust : cp. Provll-’'- 3 ''. 

13-23. Sins of oppression. 

14. Riseth up] i.e. to judge. 18. He] the 

fatherless. Her] the widow. 21. When I 
saw my help in the gate] Job could have 
counted on the judges supporting his side of 
the question. Gate] see on 29 7 . 22. Bone] 

i.e. collar-bone. 23. The thought of God’s 
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displeasure checked him, and a sense of His 
majesty kept him from sinning. 

26-28. A reference to the worship of 
the heavenly bodies (cp. 2K21 3-5 Jer44 17f - 
Ezk8 ul . 27. My mouth hath kissed my hand] 
a form of idolatrous worship : cp. IK It) 18 . 

29f. The high moral tone is very significant: 
cp. Mt5« Rol2 1(l-21 . 31. Render, ‘If the 

men in my tent have not said, "Who can find 
one that hath not been satisfied with his 
flesh ? ’ : i.e. Job had more than satisfied his 
servants. 33*. Render, ‘ If I hid my fault like 
a common man ’ : i.e. as men usually do. 

34. Did I fear] RV ‘Because I feared.’ 
Job declares that he had nothing to hide in 
his conduct and did not fear enquiry. 

35-37. Job breaks off and does not com- 
plete the sentence begun in v. 33. For his 
whole soul is moved by the words he has just 
uttered, and with the proud assertion of his 
innocence he challenges God to answer him, 
to give him the writing which contained the 
charges against him. Proudly, even with 
God’s stigma upon him, he would enter God’s 
presence, the certainty of his rectitude chang- 
ing the disgrace into distinction. Most 
scholars feel that the addition of vv. 38—10 
spoils the effect of this splendid conclusion. 

35. RY ‘ Oh that I had one to hear me ! 
(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty 
answer me ! ) And that I had the indictment 
which mine adversary hath written ! ’ Job 
puts his signature to the declaration of his 
innocence. The adversary is God. 37. Con- 
scious of his integrity, Job would lay bare 
every act of his life to God. 

38-40. The grand challenge thrown down by 
Job in vv. 35-37 seems to form such a suitable 
conclusion to his speeches that most scholars 
hold that vv. 38-40 stood originally in an 
earlier part of the c., e.g. after vv. 8 or 25. 

40. Cockles] RM ‘noisome weeds.' 

Job for the last time has maintained the 
integrity of his past life, and expressed his 
readiness to answer all charges of guilt brought 
against him. The third and final series of his 
speeches comes to an end. It cannot be said 
that any explanation of the ways of Providence 
has been put forward so far, but the popular 
theories that suffering must always imply pre- 
vious sin, and that compensation according to 
conduct is invariably meted out to both good 
and bad in this world, have been refuted. 
Moreover, we see the noble spectacle of a good 
man in adversity clinging in spito of all his 
trials to his uprightness. Job has been able 
to find no foothold in the thought that God 
would revive him, or that the life beyond the 
grave will restore him to blessed fellowship 
with God. Nor has he gained any hope that 
the government of the world will become more 
righteous. But he has reached the assurance 


that God will vindicate his innocence, and 
that he shall be permitted to know of this 
vindication. 

CHAPTERS 32-37 
The Speeches or Elihu 
It is the view of almost all scholars that the 
speeches of Elihu are a later addition. The 
grounds for this view are the following. His 
presence comes upon the reader with surprise, 
he is not mentioned with the other friends in 
the Prologue, and we have had no intimation 
that he has all the while been listening to the 
debate. It is still more remarkable that he is 
not mentioned at the close. Here God passes 
judgment on Job and the friends, and it is 
strange that Elihu is ignored. If the author 
intended Elihu to represent the true view, why 
did he not represent God as praising him, if 
not, why is he not condemned with the friends ? 
This silence is the more surprising in view of 
the contents of the speeches. Elihu blames 
the friends for the ineffectiveness of their 
attack, yet he adopts somewhat the same atti- 
tude and repeats their arguments, though 
passing, to some extent, beyond them. He 
elaborates the thought that suffering is dis- 
cipline, and may actually be an expression of 
the goodness of God. He works out this vein 
of argument more fully than the three friends. 
Still it is difficult to think that, after the debate 
between Job and the friends had been ex- 
hausted, the poet should have introduced a new 
speaker unless he had something better to say, 
unless, in fact, he could sum up the case and 
decide between the disputants. Job could have 
met the arguments of Elihu as easily as those 
of the friends. "VVe may be well assured that 
the author who made him triumph over them 
would never have let him be silenced by the 
similar contentions of Elihu. It is also note- 
worthy that Elihu in his description of celestial 
marvels to some extent anticipates the speech 
of God which is to follow, and thus robs it of 
some of its effect. The style of the speeches is 
throughout on a much lower level, they are 
prolix and hard to understand, and the language 
is more coloured by Aramaic influences. It is 
also noteworthy that the opening words in Je- 
hovah’s speech, ‘Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ? ’, which 
refer to Job, do not well admit the view 
that another speaker has made a lengthy 
speech since J ob finished speaking. There are 
minor arguments that need not be mentioned 
here. 

A few scholars, however, still regard the 
speeches as part of the original poem. It is 
argued that the function of Elihu is to exhibit 
and correct the spiritual pride of Job, which 
he had himself failed to detect and overcome. 
Elihu brings home his fault to him. and shows 
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how the discipline through which God has 
brought him was designed to purify him of 
his unsuspected sin and raise him to a loftier 
spiritual eminence. In spite of the subtle 
arguments urged in favour of this view it must 
be dismissed as veryjunlikely. The main lesson 
of the book on this theory nowhere finds clear 
expression, while the debato is largely irrele- 
vant. The representation of the design of 
God does not harmonise with that in the Pro- 
logue. and the Divine speeches lose much of 
their significance. Moreover, according to the 
Prologue, which represents the author’s view, 
Job is a truly blameless man, acknowledged 
as such by God Himself. With this Elihu 
does not agree, hence it was not the original 
author who introduced him into the book. Nor 
is it the fact that Elihu convicts Job, it is the 
vision of God that brings him to contrition. 

The reasons for the insertion of these 
speeches lie on the surface. The author wished 
to reassert the doctrine held by the friends, 
but also to develop aspects of it which had not 
received due weight. He dwells on the value 
of affliction for discipline, and lays much stress 
on the goodness of God. He also wished to 
rebuke Job for his unbecoming words about 
God. And he seems to have dissented from 
the poet, to whom we owe the rest of the 
book, in his representation of Job's character 
before his trial, while he also thought it an 
impropriety to represent God as condescending 
to debate with Job. 

CHAPTER 32 
The Speeches of Elihu 

Elihu explains his reasons for intervening 
in the debate. 

2. Elihu] Heb. ‘He is my God.’ Buzite] 
In On 22 21 Buz is closely connected with Uz 
(RV). which was Job’s country. To the As- 
syrians Huz and Buz (‘ Haza ' and 1 Baza ’) 
were known as places not far from Edom. 

Ram] uncertain. It occurs again in Ruth 
4 10 1 Ch2 9 > 10 . He justified himself rather than 
God] Job, in asserting his own innocence so 
warmly, had charged God with injustice in 
treating him. as he thought, as if he were 
guilty. 3. The friends had not succeeded in 
refuting Job’s arguments, and they only as- 
serted that he was wicked without proving it. 

8. A spirit] a divine impulse which moved 
him to speak. 

13. RV * Beware lest ye say, We have found 
wisdom ; God may vanquish him. not man.’ 
The friends must not excuse themselves for 
their failure on the score that Job was too 
clever for man to debate with. Job had not 
yet contended with Elihu, and the latter in- 
tended to use different arguments. The author 
criticises the poet for letting God intervene in 
the debate. 


15. Elihu describes the discomfiture of the 
friends. 19. Belly] Wo uso ‘heart’ in the 
same way, of the emotions. New bottles] i.e. 
new wine-skins. If wine was put into new 
skins before it had finished fermenting it might 
cause them to burst : cp. MtO 17 21, 22. Elihu 

will show no partiality to either side in the 
remarks he is about to make. 22 b . RV ‘ Khr 
would my Maker soon take mo away.’ 

CHAPTER 33 

The Speeches of Elihu (continued) 

1-13. Elihu blames Job for regarding him- 
self as sinless, and complaining that God is 
his enemy and will not answer him. 

4. Elihu feels that God is inspiring his mind 
to speak aright. 6. RV ‘ Behold, I am toward 
God even as thou art..’ Job need have no fear 
in facing a man like himself, such as he had 
felt about God : cp. 9 32 13 21 . 9. Cp. 9 51 R V 
10" lfi 1 " 27 4 ' 0 . But Elihu exaggerates Job's 
protestation of innocence : cp. 7 24 13 2C . 

10, 11. Cp. 13 24 > 27 19 11 30 21 . i2 b . God is 
too great to have His actions questioned 1>\ 
mortals : to do so is presumptuous. 13. For] 
i.c. 1 because.’ Why docs Job complain because 
God does not explain His treatment of him V 
God does answer man, as he proceeds to point 
out in two ways. 

14-30. Elihu especially insists that the pur- 
poses of God’s visitations are often to teach 
and to discipline • vv. 15-18 represent one 
method of God’s training, vv. 19-24 another. 
‘In the first Elihu probably had Eliplmz in 
his eyes, in tho Becond it is all but certain lie 
had Job ’ (Cox). 

15. Cp. the vision of Eliphaz in c. 4. 

16. Sealeth] Impresses on the mind like a 
seal. 18. He keepeth back] RM ‘That he 
may keep back.’ 22. The destroyers] or, ‘the 
slain.’ 

23, 24, An angel messenger, interpreting 
God's will, comes to the sufferer and sliov - 
him what right conduct is. Thereupon God 
declares that He has found a means of recon- 
ciliation (ransom), perhaps the man’s repent- 
ance, and pardons him. Home regard the 
angel as a mediator who comes between man 
and God and pleads his cause. ‘ Jewish pm ei 
show that the “ interpreter ” of this verse was 
always identified in their minds with the ex- 
pected Redeemer of Israel ’ : thus, ‘ Raise up 
for us the righteous Interpreter, say. I hate 
found a ransom ’ (Cook). 

26. He will render, etc.] God restores to (lie 
penitent his righteousness, i.e. a position of 
acceptance with Him. 27. Render. ‘lie (the 
penitent) singeth before men and saith, 1 lnnc 
sinned and . . it was not requited to me.’ 

29, 30. Elihu has now shown Job the loving 
purposes of God in chastening man. Job 
himself had only advanced to the idea of his 
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own vindication after death. Elihu teaches 
the use of evil in this present life. 32. I desire 
to justify thee] I am ready to admit you arc 
right if you can prove it. 

CHAPTER 31 

The Speeches of Eliiiu (continued) 

1-9. Elihu appeals to his hearers to judge 
the matter. He protests against the complaints 
of Job that he was treated unjustly by God, 
and that it was no profit to be righteous. 

3. Cp. 12 11 . 4. Judgment] RV 1 that which 
is right.’ 5. My judgment] i.e. my right. 

6. RY ‘Notwithstanding my right I am 
accounted a liar : My wound is incurable, though 
I am without transgression.' Right = inno- 
cence. 7, 8. Elihu implies that, in indulging 
in such reckless remarks, Job was linking 
himself with sinners. 7 b . Cp. 15 le . 9. Cp. 
e.g. chs. 9 and 21. 

10-37. Elihu meets Job’s doubts. The 
omnipotent God cannot commit injustice : the 
idea is inconsistent with the conception of One 
who creates and sustains and governs all man- 
kind. Instances are given of His judgments. 

13. God has not been entrusted with His 
rule by a higher Power. 

14“. RM 1 If he cause his heart to return to 
himself.' i.e. if God ceased to concern Him- 
self with the affairs of man, and only selfishly 
regarded Himself. If He acted thus He 
might withdraw from man the breath of life 
He had given him (14 1 ’), and then he would 
perish (15). 

17. Render, 1 Doth one hating right rule ? ’ 
The thought is the same as Abraham’s, 1 Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ’ (Gn 
18-°) : cp. also Ro3 5 . Of course this begs 
the very question in dispute, ig. Accepteth 
not] RY ‘rcspecteth not,’ shows no undue 
partiality to. 20. The impartiality of God’s 
judgments. Without hand] i.e. without human 
agency. 

23. RV ‘For he needeth not further to 
consider a man, that he should go before God 
in judgment.’ God at the same time sees and 
judges every act : there is no need to set apart 
a special time for trying man. 24. Without 
number] RM ‘ without inquisition.’ 25. He 
knoweth] RV ‘he taketh knowledge of.’ 

28. Oppression causes God’s intervention. 

29. Make trouble] RV ‘ condemn.’ 

30. RV 1 That the godless man reign not, 
that there be none to ensnare the people.’ 

31. Render, ‘ For hath any said unto God. I 
have borne chastisement though I offend not ? ’ 

32. 1 Show me my sin, and I will give it up.’ 
In vv. 31-33 Job is rebuked for presumption 
in criticising God's treatment of him. 

33. RV ‘ Shall his recompenco be as thou 
wilt, that thou refusest it ? For thou must 
fhoose and not I : Therefore speak what thou 


knowest.’ Elihu asks Job ironically if he is 
to lay down the law to God. 

34. RV ‘Men of understanding will say 
unto me, yea, every wise man that hcareth me.’ 

36. Answers for] RV ‘ answering like.’ 

Elihu docs not really advance on the position 
of the friends. Omnipotence cannot go wrong, 
the supreme tribunal cannot be unjust. This 
is just the point to be proved, and the proof 
derived from the fact that God gives and 
sustains man’s life, while sound as far as it 
goes, does not go far enough. God may have 
His own ends to serve in this, rather than be 
prompted by benevolence, and the hard facts 
of human misery are left to suggest the darker 
interpretations of God. 

CHAPTER 35 

The Speeches of Elihu (continued) 

1-8. Elihu (34®) had charged Job with 
saying that there was no advantage in being 
righteous. He now deals with this assertion. 

2. Right] RV ‘ thy right,’ thy just cause. 

3. If I he cleansed from my sin] RV ‘ more 
than if I had sinned.’ 4. Thy companions] 
those who held the same viewB. 

5-8. Elihu points to the infinite distance 
between God and man, and shows that He can- 
not be injured by the evil or benefited by the 
good which we do. But a man’s conduct is 
most important both to himself and to his 
fellows. 

9-16. Coming to the problem why the cry 
of the oppressed seems often unanswered, 
Elihu replies it is because there is a lack 
of real prayer and trust in God. Hence Job 
must not expect to be heard so long as he 
murmurs at the way God treats him. 

9. They make the oppressed to cry] rather, 

‘ men cry out.’ xo. Who giveth songs in the 
night] i.e. who delivers in the night of trouble, 
and causes men to sing with joy. 12. Render, 

‘ They cry because of the pride of evil men, 
but none giveth answer ’ ; i.e. because there is 
no humble, trustful appeal to God. 

13. Vanity] or, unreality. 14. Shalt] rather, 

1 dost.’ Although Job thinks God is indifferent 
to his cause, it is not forgotten, only he must 
wait patiently. 15. RV • But now, because 
he hath not visited in his anger, neither doth 
he greatly regard arrogance ’ ; i.e. because God 
does not seem to punish sin at once. 16. In 
vain] i.e. with foolish views. 

' In this c. Elihu follows Eliphaz in explaining 
that righteousness is profitable to the upright, 
since God is too exalted to have any interest of 
His own to serve in perversion of justice. He 
urges further that the reason for God’s silence 
when the wretched appeal to Him is that their 
cry is prompted by their selfishness. Beth 
arguments are quite irrelevant to the case of 
Job. 
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CHAPTER 36 

The Speeches of Elihu (continued) 

1-15. Elihu maintains the wisdom and 
impartial justice of the rule of God. His pur- 
pose is to discipline and impro\e men, e\en 
by their afflictions. 

3. From afar] from a review of the whole 
universe. 4. He] RY ‘ one ’ ; i.e. Elihu. 

7 b . RY ‘ But with kings upon the throne 
he setteth them for ever.’ 9. Their work] 
i.e. their faults. Exceeded] RV ‘ behaved 
themselves proudly.’ 12. Without know- 
ledge] without learning God’s lessons. 

13. Hypocrites] RY ‘godless.’ Heap up 
wrath] RV ‘ lay up anger ’ ; they cherish 
rebellious feelings. They cry not] in sub- 
mission. The way the godless take God's 
chastening is contrasted with that of the 
righteous, vv. 7f. 14. Is among] render, 

l perishelh like.’ 

15. RM ‘ He delivercth the afflicted by their 
afflictions, and openeth their ears by adver- 
sity.’ Such are the effects of God’s discipline 
when taken in the right spirit. 

16-21. Elihu applies these remarks to Job, 
urging him to humble himself instead of re- 
maining rebellious. 

17. Hast fulfilled] RY ‘art full of.’ Job 
acts like the wicked under affliction : cp. v. 13. 

18. Render, ‘For beware lest wrath lead 
thee away into mockery : neither let the 
greatness of the ransom (Job's sufferings) 
turn thee aside,’ i.e. into rebellion. 

19. Nothing but affliction can save him. 

20. The night] probably, of judgment. 

People] rather, ‘nations.’ 21. Iniquity] 

i.e. rebelliousness. 

22-37 24 . The wonders of the heavens 
testify to the majesty and unsearchableness 
of God. Let Job refrain from judging Him. 

22. Exalteth by] RY ‘doeth loftily in.’ 
Who teacheth like him] This is Elihu's great 
point, that afflictions are intended to teach, to 
discipline, and to purify even the good. 

23. Iniquity] RV ‘unrighteousness.’ 

26-37 13 . Elihu illustrates the marvellous 

workings of God by a vivid description of a 
rising storm. 

27. The formation of rain. RY ‘ He 
draweth up the drops of water which distil 
in rain from his vapour.’ 29 b . RV 1 The 
thunderings of his pavilion ' ; i.e. of the 
clouds. 30. Render, ‘ Behold, He spreadeth 
His light around Him, and covereth it with 
the deeps ' (lit. ‘roots') ‘of the sea’ : seeon26 5 
and cp. Ps 1012.3. Modern scholars generally 
correct the text ; some read with Duhm, 
‘Behold. He spreadeth His mist about Him, 
And He co\ereth the tops of the mountains.’ 

31. The people] rather, 1 the peoples.’ The 
purpose of storms may be either punishment 


or a bountiful provision. 32. RY ‘ He 
covereth his hands with tlio lightning’ (to 
conceal them) : ‘ and givoth it a charge that 
it strike the mark.’ 

33. The present text is difficult. The 
vowel-points should probably bo somewhat 
altered, and the v. should run, ‘ The noise 
thereof telleth concerning Him as one that 
kindles His wrath against wickedness.’ 

CHAPTER 37 

TnE Speeches of Elihu (concluded) 

2. The thunder is frequently called the 
voice of God : cp. Ps29. Sound] RM ‘mut- 
tering.’ 4. Them] the flashes and thunder- 
claps. 6°. RY ‘ And to the showers of his 
mighty rain.’ 7 b . RY 1 That all men whom 
ho hath made may know it.’ The suspension 
of work by storms showB men that they are 
subject to a higher Power. 

9. Render, ‘ The whirlwind comes from its 
chamber, and cold from the scattercrs.’ i.e. 
from the winds (so RM), which scatter the 
clouds. But we should probably read, ‘ from 
its storehouses,’ with a trifling change. 

10. Straitened] RM ‘congealed.’ u. RY 
‘ Yea, he ladeth the thick cloud with moisture • 
he spreadeth abroad the cloud of his light 
ning.’ 12. The lightning flashes and falls in 
obedience to the behest of God. 13. Pro- 
bably the first line should run, ‘Whether it 
be for correction for his land.’ The word 
translated ‘ or ’ has been repeated by mistake. 

14-24. A series of questions to Job. 
intended to produce submission and belief in 
God’s providence. 

15. Dost thou know?] can you explain ? 

16. The balancing of the clouds] the way 
in w'hich they are poised. 17. Render. ■ When 
thy clothes are hot, and the earth still 1>\ 
reason of the south wind.’ Vv. 17, IS refer 
to the sultry weather and sky of brass before 
the storm breaks. 18. Looking glass] RY 
‘mirror’ (of metal). 19-20. Elihu shrinks 
from the presumptuous thought of contending 
with the Almighty, such as Job had uttered 

20 b . RY ‘ Or should a man wish that he w u e 
swallowed up.’ 

21, RM ‘ And now men cannot look on the 
light when it is bright in the skies, when the 
wind hath passed and chased them.’ 

22, Fair weather is literally ‘gold.’ The 
author probably intended ‘ brightness.’ for 
which he may have used a different word. 
The reference may be to the Northern Lights. 

23, 24. Elihu concludes by summing up tin 
character of God as He manifests Himself to 
man. Though His dealings may be beyond 
man’s comprehension, yet He is just as well as 
mighty, and will not afflict unjustly. But He 
expects humility, not presumption from His 
creatures. 24. Respecteth] ]JV ‘ regardeth.’ 
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Wise of heart] i.e. confident in their own 
-wisdom, as Job was in Elihu’s opinion. 

CHAPTERS 38-41 
The Speeches of the Almighty 

When the human debate was over, and Job 
had proudly asserted his readiness to confront 
God, conscious of his innocence (3 1 85-37), there 
was nothing left, if the contest was to be 
decided, except a direct intervention of God. 
This Job had himself again and again de- 
manded. He had challenged God to meet 
I him and justify the treatment He accorded to 
him. He complains bitterly that God evades 
him, and lets him suffer, though He knows 
that he is innocent. Now at last God speaks. 
But not at all as Job had demanded. For he 
had implored God to remove His hand from 
him, in other words, to release him from pain 
that he might not be distracted by it, and not 
to make him afraid with His terror, since 
otherwise ho might be driven, though innocent, 
to confess to guilt. God does not heal him, 
and He speaks out of the storm. Nor does 
the matter of His utterance conform to what 
Job had demanded, any more than the manner 
of it. For He does not deal with the question 
of Job’s sin, or tell him the reason of his 
affliction. He puts question after question to 
him, challenging him to explain the mysteries 
of the universe. These he cannot comprehend ; 
with what right then does ho criticise God’s 
government of the world ? 

It is a surprise to some that God should be 
represented by the poet as taking this line. 
Why should He speak with such irony, and 
why not offer the man who had suffered so 
deeply some explanation and comfort ? Partly 
because Job had brought deserved rebuke 
on himself for his attack on God’s rule of the 
world. Partly because he needed to rise to a 
higher point of view from which he could 
see the complexity of the problem. More- 
ever, God does not explain to Job the cause of 
his suffering, since the supreme lesson of the 
book is that he becomes so sure of God that 
he knows his affliction to be in harmony with 
God’s righteousness, though he is wholly 
incapable of reconciling the two intellectually. 
But after he has reached this position God 
restores him to health and prosperity. 

The vital element in his experience is not 
the speech of God, but the vision of God. It 
is in a true relation to God, which is possible 
only to him to whom the divine vision is 
vouchsafed, that Job learns to trust God 
• utterly. And as he looks back on the charges 
he has brought against Him, whom in this deep, 
mystical manner he has just come to know, he 
loathes the words he has uttered, and repents in 
dust and ashes. 1 1 had heard of thee by the heav- 
ing of the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee.’ 


CHAPTER 38 

The Flkst Speech of the Almighty 
(Chs. 38, 39) 

The marvels of creation, which witness to 
the infinite wisdom, power, and watchful care 
of the Creator, are presented to Job in such a 
way as to force from him a confession of 
ignorance and weakness, and of presumption 
in venturing to contend with God. 

1-38. The wonders of earth and heaven. 
What does Job know of their nature and 
origin and ordering ? 

1. Whirlwind] rather, ‘storm.’ Theoph- 
anies, or manifestations of God to man, are 
usually represented in OT. as accompanied 
by convulsions of nature : cp. Exl9 16 - 20 . 
There is no necessary reference to the storm in 
c. 37. 

2. The question evidently refers to Job. 
‘ God condemns Job for making dark the 
divine plan of the world. He had spoken as 
though it was all a tangled riddle. Really 
there is in it a beautiful luminous order’ 
(Peake). But this makes Job the last speaker, 
not Elihu, and supports the view that the 
latter’s speeches are an interpolation. 

3. Job had expressed too boldly his desire 
to contend with God concerning his righteous- 
ness. But he has still to learn that he must 
trust where he cannot understand. 

4-7. The creation of the earth. 

5. Who hath laid] RY 1 Who determined.’ 

7. Sons of God] the angels. 

8-1 x. The sea. 

8. When it brake forth] The ancients 
thought that the sea issued from the subter- 
ranean abyss, with which it was connected by 
springs in the bed of the ocean : cp. v. 16 and 
Gn7 n . io :l . Render, ‘and prescribed for it 
its boundary.’ 

12-15. The dawn. 

12. Since thy days] RV adds ‘ began.’ 

13. Deeds of darkness are checked by the 

coming of light: cp. Jn.3 20 . 14. RM ‘It is 

changed as clay under the seal, and all thing* 
stand forth as in a garment.’ Objects which 
have hitherto been obscure and shapeless take 
form and colour, as if wrapped in a clinging 
garment, when daylight comes. 15. Darkness, 
which is the light of the wicked, disappears, 
and with it their power to harm is gone. 

16, 17. The deep and the under-world. The 
deep lies beneath the bed of the sea. 

1 6. Search of the depth] RV ‘recesses of 
the deep.’ 17. Opened] RY ‘revealed.’ Death] 
Sheol, the place of the dead. 

19-21. The abode of light and darkness. 

19. Where] rather, ‘ whither.’ 20. Take it 
to the bound thereof] i.e. track it. 21. Knowest 
thou »<] RY ‘ Doubtless thou knowest ’ : spoken 
ironically. 
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22-30. The secrets of snow and hail, rain 
and frost. 

22. Treasures] RY 1 treasuries ’ ; store- 
houses. 22, 23. Cp. passages such as Josh 
It) 11 Psl8, where God is represented as inter- 
vening in the affairs of men through the ele- 
ments of nature. 24'’. KV ‘ Or the east wind 
scattered upon the earth.’ 

25. ‘Who has made a channel for the tropi- 
cal rain to pour down from the heavens through 
the skies V ’ 26, 27. God’s providence neg- 

lects no part of His creation. Job had at the 
most thought of man, but mainly of himself. 
God reminds him of the vast animate and 
inanimate creation. 28 a . ‘Does man beget 
the rain V ’ 30. Render, ‘ The waters are 

congealed like stone.’ 

31*. Render, ‘ Canst thou group together 
the Pleiades ? ’ Sweet influences] HY ‘cluster.’ 

Pleiades] see on 9 9 . 32. Render, ‘ Canst 

thou lead forth the signs of the zodiac in the 
season ? ’ i.e. Can yon influence their appear- 
ing ? The zodiacal signs were known 3.000 
years n.c. (The zodiac is that part of the 
sky which includes the apparent paths of the 
sun, moon, and planets. The ‘ signs ' are the 
divisions of 30 degrees into which, for astro- 
nomical and other purposes, it is di vided.) Arc- 
turus with his sons] or, " the Rear over her 
sons,’ i.e. the revolution of the Bear round the 
Pole and Little Bear. 

33. The laws of the seasons and their influ- 
ence on the earth. 36. Inward parts] RM 
‘ dark clouds.’ Heart] RM ■ meteor.’ 37. In] 
RV ' by.’ Stay] RY ‘ pour out.’ Bottles of 
heaven] i.e. rain-clouds. 

37-41. These vv. are connected in subject 
with c. 39. 41. They wander] RV • and 

wander.’ 

CHAPTER 39 

Tiie Fihst SPEF.cn of tiie Almighty 
(concluded) 

Chs. 38 3!W1 and 39 depict the wonders of 
animate creation, and the instincts with which 
animals are gifted by the providence of God. 
In view of His works Job must learn to trust 
Him and to believe in His goodness. 

1-4. The wild goat or ibex. 

I. Knowest thou ?] i.e. do you control ? 

3. Their sorrows] their young, whose birth 
causes pain. 4. With corn] rather, ‘in the 
desert.’ 

5-8. The wild ass, which is still found in 
the deserts of N. Arabia and Syria. 

6 . Barren land] RV ‘salt land,’ districts 
coated with this mineral, which is much sought 
after by cattle. 7. Note the contrast between 
the life of the wild and the domestic ass. 

Regardeth he the crying] RY ‘ heareth he 
the shoutings.’ 

9-12. The wild ox. 


9. Unicorn] RV ‘ wild-ox.’ The word 
‘ unicorn ’ is based on tho LXX translation, 
and is incorrect. The nearest extant repre- 
sentative of the wild ox is the bison, which 
still lingers in the forests of Lithuania, the 
Caucasus and N. America. Its bones are 
found in Lebanon bone-caves. 10-12. The 
untameable nature of the wild ox. 12. Be- 
lieve] i.e. confide in, trust. Gather it inln thy 
bam] RY ‘gather the com of thy threshing 
floor.’ 

13-18. The ostrich. 

13. There is nothing about peacocks in t ln- 
Hebrew. Perhaps the sense is, 1 The wing <>l 
ostriches is goodly. Is it a stork's wing for 
flight V ’ The ostrich cannot fly like a stork, 
which comes to Palestine in the spring on its 
way from Africa to Europe. 14. In the earth] 
RV ■ on the earth.’ Dr. Tristram says : ‘ Tin- 
ostrich is polygamous, and several hens deposit 
their eggs in one place, a hole in the sand 
The eggs are then covered over and loft during 
the heat of the day ; but in tho cold regions 
at any rate, as in the Sahara, the birds sit 
regularly during the night, and -until the sun 
has full power.’ 16. She is hardened against] 
RM ‘ She deals hardly with.’ If her nest is 
discovered the ostrich often destroys liei 
young: cp. Lam4 3 . i6 b . RV ‘Though lni- 
labour ’ (of laying the eggs) 1 be in vain. */» /% 
without fear,’ i.e. acts still without due caution. 

17. ‘ More stupid than an ostrich ’ is an Ai.ib 
proverb. 18. Lifteth up herself on high] I! M 
* rouseth herself up to flight.’ Scometh the 
horse] by outrunning him. Tristram puts tin- 
stride of an ostrich at full speed at from 22 
to 28 ft. 

19-25. The war-horse. 

1 9 1 ’. R V ‘ Hast thou clothed his neck with 
the quivering mane V ’ (lit. ‘ with shaking 

20. Afraid as a grasshopper] RV ‘ to leap 
as a locust.’ Nostrils] RV 1 snorting.’ 

23. Against] rather, ‘ over.’ Shield] HY 
‘javelin.’ The horse probably is not In mg 
ridden here, but driven in a chariot, on whn li 
quiver, spear, and shield (or dart) arc hung. 
He is not afraid of the noise they make, or, 
perhaps, of the enemy. 24. He swalloweth] 
render, ‘he digs’ or ‘paws.’ Neither be 
lieveth, etc.] RM ‘Neither standetli I10 still 
at.’ 25“. Render, ‘at each trumpet he ssilli, 
Ha ! ’ 25 l . The sense of smell in horses is 

very acute, and they are much discomposed 1 
the odour of carrion. 

26-30. The hawk and the eagle. 

26. The migratory hawk is intended, which 
leaves Palestine for the S. in winter. 

27. ‘Eagle’ is masculine throughout. 30. Cp. 
Mt24 2S . 

CHAPTER 401-5 

A short dialogue between the Almighty and 
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Job, ending in l tie latter's confession and 
submission. 

2. Cox renders. ‘ Ts ho who contended with 
the Almighty corrected V Let him who dis- 
puted with God reply.’ 4. Vile] RV ‘of 
small account.’ Job confesses that in view of 
these marvellous works of God, it was pre- 
sumption to think of criticising His actions. 

CHAPTERS 40 tf ~il 3i 
The Second Speech op the .Almighty 
L,-Job, we know, in his anxiety to prove his 
integrity had been led into casting doubts 
on the justice of God's government of the 
world. He is here ironically invited to take 
God’s place as ruler of the universe, and to 
display a wisdom as great as that of God. If 
he proved himself competent to do this, then, 
and not till then, he may consider himself in- 
dependent of God and criticise His actions. 

8. Disannul my judgment] deny my 
righteousness. 13. In secret] RV 'in the 
hidden place ’ ; Sheol, the ahode of the dead. 

1 5-4 1 34 . In this passage the mightiest beast 
of the earth and the' one most dreaded in 
the water are portrayed to Job, and he 
is asked if he can subdue them. Many 
scholars regard these descriptions as a later 
insertion. 

15-24. The Elephant or Hippopotamus. 

15. Behemoth] the word means 1 a large 
beast.' Most scholars consider that the hippo- 
potamus is meant, but some regard the de- 
scription as more applicable to the elephant. 
Buxtorf, the great Hebraist, renders ‘ elephas.’ 
He has a 1 nose,’ i.e. a trunk, and swings a tail 
‘ like a cedar.’ Elephants were known on the 
Euphrates about 1550 n.c. Thothmes TII of 
Egypt is represented as receiving one from 
Syria. Which I made with thee] i.e. it and 
Job are alike God's creatures. Or render, 

‘ which is with thee,’ i.e. you can see him. 

16. Navel] RV ‘muscles.’ 17. Like a 
cedar] it is so firm and strong. I7 b . RV 
‘ The sinews of his thighs are knit together.’ 

19’’. RM ‘ He that made him hath furnished 
him with his sword ’ ; i.e. his tusks or teeth. 

20. Mountains] Unlike the hippopotamus, 
the elephant is found in hill forests. 

23. RV ‘ Behold, if a river overflow, he 
trembleth not : He is confident though Jordan 
swell even to his mouth.’ Jordan] means a 
river as swift and strong as Jordan. 24. RV 
‘ Shall any take him when he is on the watch, 
or pierce through his nose (or, his trunk) with 
a snare ? ' 

CHAPTER 41 

The Second Speech op the Ai.miuhty 
^ (concluded) 

The second great creature, the Crocodile 
(with which the * leviathan ’ is generally iden- 


tified) is now described. If Job cannot con- 
trol the crocodile, dare he contend with Him 
who made it V The crocodile is found in the 
Crocodile River under Carmel as well as in 
Egypt. 

1. Hook] RV ‘fishhook.’ i b . RV ‘ Or press 
down his tongue with a cord.’ This may be 
an allusion to the method of treating a re- 
fractory camel or mule by tying down its 
tongue with the head-rope. 2. Hook] RM 
‘ rope of rushes.' Thom] RV ‘ hook.’ 

4. Wilt thou take] RV ‘ That thou should- 
est take.’ 6‘. RV ‘Shall the bauds 0/ fisher- 
men make traffic of him ? ’ Merchants] lit. 

‘ Canaanites ’ or 1 lowlanders ’ on the trading 
route from Syria to Egypt, who were great 
merchants. Their name is sometimes used for 
merchants generally: cp. ProvHl - 4 Isa23 s 
Zechl4 21 . 8. Lay thine hand upon him] i.e. 
if yon dare. Do no more] or, ‘ do not repeat 
it.’ 9. The hope of him] i.e. of overcoming 
him. 

10, 11. If the creature is so great, who can 
withstand the Creator ? ix. Prevented me] 
RV * first given unto me.’ 12. His parts] 
i.e. the crocodile’s. 13. RV ‘ Who can strip 
off his outer garment ? Who shall come 
within his double bridle ? ’ 14. Doors of his 

face] liis mouth. I4 b . RV 1 Round about his 
teeth is terror.’ 

i8 B . RV ‘ His neesings (i.e. sneezings or 
snortings) flash forth light.’ This and the 
following vv. poetically describe the snorting 
and heated breath and Bpray thrown from 
the crocodile's mouth. i8 b . In the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs the dawn is expressed by croco- 
dile’s eyes. 20. Caldron] The crocodile’s 
breath is likened to vapour that rises from 
a steaming pot. 22 b . RV ‘ And terror danceth 
before him.’ 

Z5 b . RV ‘ By reason of consternation they 
are beside themselves.' But the v. may per- 
haps, with a slight alteration of tho text, be 
rendored : ‘ When he raiseth himself up the 
deer are afraid who slip (or stray) among the 
broken places on the hanks of the river.’ 
It is not the usual term for ‘ the mighty ’ that 
is used here. Shcbarim, ‘ broken places,’ in 
Josh? 5 , refers to the slope of a ravine. 

26. Habergeon] RV ‘ pointed shaft.’ An 
ordinary bullet will not pierce a crocodile’s 
scales. 

30. RV ‘ His underparts are like, sharp 
potsherds : He spreadeth as it 1 cere a threshing 
wain upon tho mire.’ 31. He lashes the water 
into foam. Like a pot of ointment] perhaps a 
reference to the strong musky smell of the 
crocodile. 

34. The moaning is probably, 1 Everything 
that is high feareth him : He is king over all 
the sons of pride,’ i.e. the other great beasts 
(28S). 
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CHAPTER 42 l -® 

Jon’s Final Withdrawal 

Job at last has learned his lesson. The 
convincing evidences of wisdom, power, and 
love which God has offered him, have led him 
to lay aside his pride of intellect and pride of ' 
innocence. He feels that he may safely trust, 
even though he may never fully understand, 
and with Abraham he may rest convinced that 
the Judge of all the earth must do right. 

The difficulties of Job were the difficulties 
of the author and of the thoughtful men of 
his day. ‘ He had pondered the ethical and 
religious problem presented by the moral order 
of the world. With a flaming hatred of 
wrong and tender pity for the oppressed, he 
saw the triumph of the wicked and the misery 
of the just. He was familiar with the current 
doctrines, and knew how they ignored the 
most patent facts. A truly religious man, he 
had found his heart drawn to God by the 
irrepressible instinct for fellowship with Him, 
driven from Him by the apparent immorality 
of His government. He had known what it 
was to be baffled in his search for God and to 
feel himself slipping from the fear of the 
Almighty. An intellectual solution he had 
not been able to reach. But in humble sub- 
mission to God’s inscrutable wisdom, and in a 
profounder sense of fellowship with Him, he 
had escaped into the region of unclouded 
trust ’ (Prof. A. S. Peake’s 1 Job'). 

2 b . RV ‘ And that no purpose of thine can 
be restrained.’ 3. Job soliloquises. 1 Well 
might God say to him (38 -) : Who is this that 
hideth counsel without knowledge ? ’ i.e. that 
misreads in his ignorance the real facts of 
divine providence. The point is that Job 
now agrees in God's estimate of himself. 

4. Again he repeats God's words in 38 3 
and 40 7 . 

' 5, 6. Job declares that he now understands 
God’s relations towards man in a far deeper 
and truer sense than he had hitherto. At once 
he retracts and repents of all that he had 
said amiss. The sight of God, i.e. a clearer 
apprehension of His majesty and. righteous- 
ness. humbles Job to the dust.' 6 . Abhor 
myself] BM 1 loathe my words.’ 

, The Epilogue (42 T -t7) 

7-17. These vv. describe the happy ending 
to Job’s trials and his restoration to pros- 
perity. It is a sequel in full accord with the 
religious ideas of the Hebrews. With no clear 
idea of a future state, where compensation will 


be found for the ills of this world, long lifo and 
earthly happiness were regarded as the only 
evidence of God’s favour and approval. The 
feeling that the happy ending spoils the effect 
is modern, but incorrect. For it would have 
made a very bad impression on the reader, if 
God had been represented as callously leaving 
Job to suffer, ^vhen the occasion for trial had 
passed away. 

17-9. The friends receive the divine con- 
demnation. ‘ The three friends had really 
inculpated the providence of God by their 
professed defence of it. By disingenuously 
covering up and ignoring its enigmas they had 
cast more discredit on it than Job, who honestly 
held them up to the light. Their denial of its 
apparent inequalities was more untrue and 
dishonouring to the divine administration as it 
is in fact conducted than Job’s bold affirmation 
of them ’ ( W. H. Green's 1 Argument of the Book 
of Job unfolded ’). At the same time there is 
‘a strange contrast between the judgment on 
Job expressed here and that expressed in the 
speech out of the storm, which supports tin- 
view that the prose portions were borrowed 
by the writer from an older book. 

11. A piece of money] Heb. KrxiUih, a \crv 
early word occurring only in Gn33 , “ and 
Josh 24 32 . It was probably an uncoined piece 
of silver representing the value of a lamb as 
the LXX and Vulgate translate it. This, with 
the rings, ‘ constituted, I suppose, the iur.-.ur. 
or present, such as Orientals still make on pay 
ing a visit of ceremony ’ (Cox). 

12. Note that the numbers are double those 
mentioned in l 3 , an indication of the ideal 
nature of this history of Job : see on 1 -. The 
prophets often allude to the double compcn 
Bation in store for their afflicted people : I si 
Clt Jerl6i« 3 Zech9i2. 

14. These names contain allusions to feminine 
charms. Jemima means 1 dove ’ : cp. Song 1 1 
Keziah probably means ‘cassia ’ or ‘cinnamon.’ 
a fragrant spice : cp. Ps45 8 . Keren-happuch 
means ‘a horn of eye paint.’ It was a dye 
made of antimony with which the eyeladie- 
were tinged, and was considered by Oriental* 
to enhance the beauty of the eye : cp. 2 K it' 1 ' 1 
Jer4 30 Ezk23 40 . 15. Inheritance among their 

brethren] this was an unusual privilege to 
women : cp. NU27 1 ' 11 . 

17. In LXX a postscript is added, ‘ It i* 
written that he will rise again with those 
whom the Lord raises up.’ This is probably 
an addition made by some reader, who felt the 
inadequacy of any material compensation or 
reward. 
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1. Name. The book of tho Psalms is the 
name given in our versions to the first of the 
books of the third division of tho Hebrew 
Bible called Kethuhliim or Har/inrjrapha. It 
is followed in that division by Proverbs, Job, 
Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesi- 
astes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehcmiah, and 
Chronicles. The name of tho book in Hebrew 
is Tehillim, i.e. 1 Praises.’ Our name, Psalms, 
is a transliteration of the Greek title of the 
book, and signifies 1 songs accompanied by 
stringed instruments.’ The title Psalter is 
from the Greek pxalterion, ‘ a harp,’ and is 
applied to the book of Psalms just as 1 Lyre ’ 
or ‘ Harp ’ is sometimes used for a collection 
of hymns. 

2 . Hebrew Poetry. The history of Hebrew 
poetry, as evidenced in extant sacred litera- 
ture, can only be sketched in briefest outline. 
It is predominantly lyric in character, i.e. it 
expresses, or refers to, the poet’s own thoughts 
or emotions. Epic poetry, i.e. poetry narrat- 
ing the achievements of heroes, is not repre- 
sented. Some of the poetry is of a dramatic 
nature, as Job, and especially the Song of 
Songs, but there is no drama properly so called. 
Fragments of early songs of various kinds have 
been preserved, and are embedded in the litera- 
ture of the OT. Examples of these arc the 
'Song of the Sword,' uttered by Lameoh in 
Gn4 23 > 24 ; the 'Song of the Well,’ recorded 
in Nu21 it, is ; an 3 the burden of the thanks- 
giving for the deliverance from Egypt in Ex 
15 b 2 i, the whole fine composition contained 
in vv. 2-18 being probably of later date. 

One of the very oldest portions of Hebrew 
literature is the Song of Deborah in Jg5. 
Most critics consider the Song of Moses, re- 
corded in Dt32, to bo of comparatively late 
date, and Hannah's Song in 1 S2 can hardly 
be of contemporary authorship. Many of the 
poetic strains that have come down to us are 
laments in memory of the departed, one of the 
most notable examples being David’s elegy on 
the death of Saul and Jonathan (2 SI), and 
another the lament for Abner in 2 S3 33 . The 
‘last words of David,’ recorded in 2S23, are 
cheerful in strain, forming a marked contrast 
to the dirge of Hezekiah in view of his ap- 
proaching death (Isa 38). Traces of harvest 
and vintage songs, and songs for banquets, are 
discernible : see Amfi 5 . Wedding songs are, 
perhaps, preserved in the book of Canticles. 
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Interspersed among the prophetic writings a 
few beautiful lyrics are to be found : see Isa 
12, Jon 2, and Hab3. A sublime and powerful 
JIaxhal, or Taunting Song, is preserved in 
Isa 14 1-27 . It is notable for its bold symbolism, 
and its daring and bitter irony, rather than for 
its beauty. 

Careful readers of the OT. will not fail to 
notice scattered references to collections of 
poems that have not been preserved. One of 
these is called in Nu21 14 ‘The book of the 
Wars of Jehovah,’ containing, presumably, 
martial songs ; and another, ‘ The book of 
Jashar,’ i.e. the Upright, may well have con- 
sisted of verses in pious memory of departed 
saints and heroes. The titles of the Psalms, 
when closely examined, render their own evi- 
dence to the existence of other collections of 
Hebrew lyrics which have perished, as well as 
to some that have been taken up into that 
larger collection, which now forms one of the 
most precious possessions of the world. 

The book of Lamentations may stand as an 
illustration of the elaborate versification of 
later days. Short as the book is, it consists of 
several parts distinguishable from one another 
by their various metres, one being styled the 
Kiiiah or Elegiac metre, and all displaying 
considerable artistic skill. The acrostics which 
have been preserved in the book of Psalms 
and in Lamentations are probably the product 
of a comparatively late period. 

It remains only to mention tho Gnomic 
verso (i.e. didactic poetry, dealing in maxims), 
of which the book of Proverbs furnishes such 
abundant illustration. Some of the Psalms, 
and parts of the book of Job, may perhaps 
bo included under this heading, but the attempt 
accurately to classify under modern sub- 
divisions the many-\oiced poetry of the 
OT. is more than futile. It is clear that 
one marked type of poetical composition 
is recognisable in the sententious, regular, 
evenly-balanced clauses, such as constitute the 
main portion of Proverbs. Li the Hebrew, 
however, there is no monotony. There is 
variety enough in the rhythm of the lines, in 
the kind of parallelism adopted, and in the 
various building up of lines and couplets into 
stanzas, to remove the feeling of sameness 
which an English reader experiences in reading 
Proverbs or the 119th Psalm. Hebrew poetry 
in all its parts pulsates with the spontaneity, 
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the freedom, and the sparkling variety of full 
and vigorous life. 

3. Hebrew Poetical Construction, The dis- 
tinction between poetry and prose in Hebrew 
does not depend upon the presence or absence 
of rhyme. Nor is metre — that is, arrangement 
in lines of a measured length, consisting of a 
definite number of syllables or ‘ feet ’ — char- 
acteristic of Hebrew poetry, though some 
approach to this is occasionally found. Poetical 
construction depends upon rhythm of thought 
and balance of sentences. Each psalm is made 
np of lines, arranged so as to produce a ‘paral- 
lelism of members,’ so that in two or more 
lines words and matter correspond to one 
another with a carefully-studied equality. In 
the simplest form, two such lines match one 
another in a couplet, e.g. — 

‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament sheweth his handy work.’ 
‘Enter into his gates with thanksgiving 
And into his courts with praise.' 

In these examples, the second line repeats 
the general sense of the first and strengthens 
its emphasis. This is called synonymous 
parallelism. Sometimes the second line affirms 
the opposite of the former, in antithesis or 
contrast, e.g. — 

‘The wicked borroweth and payeth not again, 
But the righteous sheweth mercy and giveth.’ 
‘The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish.’ 
Sometimes a triplet is found, as — 

‘ I call to remembrance my song in the night, 

I commune with my own heart. 

And my spirit made diligent search.’ 

Four lines may he included in the scheme, and 
then the first and third may be called parallel, 
and the second and fonrth ; or three of the 
lines may preserve a close parallelism, while 
one of them, either the first or the last, stands 
independent ; or two ordinary couplets may 
constitute a verse of four linos, e.g. — 

‘ In my distress I called upon the Lord, 

And cried unto my God: 

He heard my voice out of his temple, 

And my cry before him came into his cars,’ 

Close examination will show that these dis- 
tichs, tristichs, and tetrastichs, as they are 
called — i.e. verses of 2, 3 and 4 lines respect- 
ively — assume a great variety of forms in the 
Psalms, thus avoiding the sameness and mono- 
tony characteristic of the poetry of the Pro- 
verbs. Order can be discerned, but, like the 
symmetry in the life of nature, it manifests 
itself amidst endless variety, so that the charm 
of freshness and unexpectedness is never lost. 
(For examples, see the arrangement of the 
verses in EV.) 

As two, three, or four lines make a verse, 
so a number of verses constitute a stanza, or 


strophe, corresponding to a paragraph in prose. 
The end of such a stanza is sometimes marked 
by a refrain, such as ‘ The Lord of hosts is 
with us, the God of Jacob is our refuge ’ in 
the 46th Psalm, and ‘ Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness and for Ins 
wonderful works to the children of meii.' 
which is found four times in the 107th Psalm. 
But the stanzas do not recur with strict 
regularity, and the writers of these marvellous 
sacred lyrics never allow themselves to be 
chained by any mechanical rules. 

There is. however, one apparent exception 
to this rule. Though rhyme is not found in 
Hebrew poetry, alliteration and assonance — 
the repetition of a letter or of similar sound 
endings — is not infrequent, and the alliterate oi 
sometimes takes the form of an acrostic. That 
is to say, a psalm may be composed so that 
each verse shall begin with a letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, arranged in order from the 
first to the last— as we should say, from A 
to Z. This is practically the case in Pss 2, 7. 
34, 145. Or every other verse may thus folios 
on with consecutive letters, as in Pb 37 ; or 
every single line may begin with a fresh letter, 
as in Pss 111, 112. In the 119th Psalm, as is 
well known, there are twenty-two stanzas, each 
consisting of eight verses, and each verse 111 
the stanza begins with the same letter, the 
letters of the whole alphabet being taken in 
regular succession. It is difficult to imit.110 
this in English, and if it were done, an appi ar- 
ance of stiffness and artificiality would lie 
produced. But, excepting perhaps in the 
elaborate Bcheme of the 119th Psalm, the 
mechanical arrangement does not seriously 
fetter the Hebrew poet, and the English 
reader would hardly guess how completely 1 he 
alphabetical system is carried out. This is 1 ei y 
marked in the 3rd chapter of Lamentations, 
a striking example of acrostic composition. 

4. Hebrew Music. Tradition places the in- 
troduction of musical instruments at a U'i> 
early date. In Gn4 21 Jubal is described as 
* tbe father of all such as handle the liarp ami 
pipe.’ Amos (B 23 ) speaks of ‘ the melody of 
viols ’ as being heard in the services, and 
Isaiah (30 29,82) similarly mentions pipe and 
tabret and harp. The nature of the music is 
more a matter of speculation than of know- 
ledge : it was probably what wo would consider 
harsh and discordant. The singing at the 
Temple services seems, from notices in the 
Psalms, to have been antiphonal, sometimes 
by the two divisions of the choir, sometimes la- 
the choir and the people, the latter joining at 
intervals in a refrain (e.g. 136). The singing 
in later times, at any rate, was accompanied, in 
some cases if not always, by instrumental 
music. Pss 4, 6, 54, 55, G7, 76 are headed ‘ On 
Neginoth ’ (EV 1 upon stringed instruments '); 
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and Ps 5 lias the direction 1 Upon Nchiloth ' 
(RM ‘ with the wind instruments ’). Two 
8tringodinstrumeiitsare mentionedin the Bible, 
the Icinnor (harp) and the nebcl (psaltery). The 
former seems to have been a lyre, an instru- 
ment of a light and simple nature upon which 
the performer could play while walking ; the 
latter was probably more like our harp. The 
chief wind instruments are the halil (flute), 
shophar (horn), and hazmerah (trumpet). The 
flute was played in religious processions (1 S 
10® 1 K 1 40 Isa30 29 ). The horn (made at first 
of a ram’s horn, sometimes later of metal) was 
used to summon the people to worship, or as 
a signal, or for special purposes, as e.g. to 
proclaim the year of Jubilee. The trumpet 
was a long instrument of silver, blown on 
ceremonial occasions by the priests (Nu 10 2 ‘ 10 ). 
It is the instrument portrayed on the Arch of 
Titus at Rome. There were also percussion 
instruments used, the chief of which were the 
toph (a small hand drum, Gn31 27 ‘ tabret,') 
and cymbals both flat and conical (Psl50 5 
ZechUM). 

5. The Titles of the Psalms. The titles, 
or short inscriptions, found at the beginning 
of many psalms, are not to be regarded as 
forming a part of the sacred text, but they 
were prefixed at a very early date, and are very 
instructive. The exact meaning of each will 
be explained where it occurs, but a few general 
remarks may here be made. Titles occur 
chiefly in the first three books, and only thirty- 
four psalms are without any. These the Jews 
called 1 orphans.' 

Some of the titles are musical directions, 
some suggest a historical setting for the psalm, 
and others indicate the authorship or the 
source from which it was taken. (The names 
Alamoth (46), Sheminith (6, 12), Neginoth (4), 
and Nehiloth (0), refer to the music ; the first 
two probably indicating pitch, and the last two 
enjoining the particular instrumental accom- 
paniments.) Several psalms, e.g. 9, 22, 45, 
etc., have some words prefixed which seem to 
indicate the tune of some well-known song to 
which the psalm was set. Prefixed to thirteen 
psalms are notes suggesting a suitable historical 
occasion for the psalm. All of them refer to 
the history of David, the majority being placed 
in the period of his flight from the jealousy of 
Saul. Many of them, however, are irrecon- 
cilable with the words of the psalms themselves, 
and are therefore unreliable as sources of in- 
formation. At the same time, they often 
provide apt historical illustrations of thoughts 
and principles dwelt upon by the psalmists. 

Many of the titles give hints of authorship 
or source. Seventy-three psalms are headed 
l Le David,’ which is translated ‘ Of David ’ in 
our versions. It is more correct to translate 
the preposition 1 Belonging to ’ ; and while 


many of the psalms bearing this title may be 
the productions of the shepherd king, all that 
is indicated by the title 1 of David ’ is that the 
psalm to which it is prefixed was taken from 
an early collection called the Psalms of David 
or the Prayers of David (72 2U ). Similarly 
other psalms are distinguished as ‘belonging 
to Asaph,’ ‘ belonging to the Sons of Korah,’ 

1 belonging to the Chief Musician,’ these names 
being those of collections of sacred pieces 
which had been made at different times. The 
same preposition being UBcd in all the cases, 
it is evident that it must be interpreted in the 
same sense of David and Asaph as of the Chief 
Musician and the Sons of Korah ; and if in 
the latter cases it does not refer to authorship 
in the strict sense of the word, it can scarcely 
do so in the former. The viewis now generally 
accepted that the titles for the most part refer 
to collections which had come to be known by 
certain familiar names, without its being im- 
plied that every psalm in a collection was 
written by the person whose name it bears. 
In the case of David, it is easy to understand 
how his honoured name came to be given to 
all the psalms in a particular collection, though 
he only wrote some of them. The 72nd Psalm 
is entitled ‘of Solomon,’ yet it is included 
among those that are styled 1 prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse.’ It was a rule among the 
Jews that a psalm without an author’s name 
attached to it was to be ascribed to the author 
of the one immediately preceding. This shows 
how the name ‘ David ’ came to be given to 
the whole Psalter, as in Hob 4 7 . 

6. Date and Authorship. What then may 
we infer as to the date and authorship of the 
several psalms ? The belief that David wrote 
all the psalms to which his name is attached 
cannot now be maintained. Modem scholars 
differ widely in their estimate of the number 
of psalms which may safely be ascribed to 
him, some including over forty in the list,- ' 
while others allow no more than three, and 
one or two admit none at all. While, however, 
it cannot be demonstrated that David wrote 
any of the psalms, the probability is that he 
wrote a number. The 18 th Psalm is given at 
length in 2S22 as well as in the Psalter, and 
in both cases a note is prefixed, setting forth 
that the psalm was written by David to cele- 
brate his deliverance from his enemies, and 
especially from Saul. If we might build upon 
this statement it would give us firm ground on 
which to rest arguments concerning David’s 
style and mode of composition. Considerable 
weight, too, is due to tradition, which is too 
strong and too persistent to be lightly set 
aside. The very fact that so many psalms were 
handed down to the compilers of the PBalter 
under David’s name, is a very strong argument 
in favour of his authorship of a considerable 
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number. It may bo, indeed, that, many psalms 
composed by him were modified and altered in 
some respects by later editors, in order to fit 
them for use in public worship and apply them 
to the circumstances of a later age ; but tra- 
dition gives strong ground for believing that 
the • sweet singer of Israel ’ was the author of 
songs of praise which are included in our book 
of Psalms. Critics of the moderate school 
ascribe to David Pss 3, 4, 7, 8, 15, 18, 23, 24, 
32, as well as 19 1 ‘ 6 . with perhaps 101 and 110, 
and some others. It is possible, however, that 
most of those in the first book are Davidic in 
their original form. It is difficult on any 
other supposition to account for the facts that 
the earliest collection was called by his name, 
and that so many psalms were ascribed to him. 

It is as impossible to fix the dates at which 
the various psalms were composed, as to settle 
the questions of authorship. Incidental allu- 
sions to place or circumstance will sometimes 
show the date earlier than which a particular 
psalm cannot have been written. References 
to the Temple (5 7 27 4 28 2 lio 4 , etc.) imply the 
existence of that centre of national worship ; 
and the mention of • the hill of God ’ (1 5 1 24 3 , 
etc.) seems to indicate that the worship on 
Zion had been established for some time. It 
is evident again that some psalms must be 
dated as late as the exile (e.g. 137), and that 
others (e.g. 1 26) are post-exilic. Some scholars 
hold that many of the psalms must be dated 
as late as the Maccabean age. But while it is 
possible that some psalms belong to that period 
(e.g. 44, 74, 79, 83), it is not likely that the 
number is very great. 

Readers may be reminded that the spiritual 
benefit of these inspired lyrics is not lessened 
by their detachment from a particular name 
and occasion. The Psalms should bo studied 
in the light of eternal truth, and the local 
significance should be lost in the universal. 
Pre-eminently among the books of the OT. 
they are intended not for one age but for all 
time. 

7. The Compilation of the Psalter. The 
book of Psalms, as we know it, was not made 
— it grew. A long history, partly obscure, 
partly traceable, and directed throughout by 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, lies behind 
the final collection of these hundred and fifty 
sacred lyrics into one Psalter, for the use of 
Israel and the spiritual benefit of the world. 
The RY follows a very ancient Jewish tradi- 
tion in dividing the whole into five books — 
Pss 1-4 1 , 42-72, 73-89, 90-10C, 107-1 50. This 
division is supposed to have been made in 
imitation of the five books of the Pentateuch. 
Each hook closes with a doxology. But this 
arrangement of the Psalms, though dating 
from the 2nd cent, n.c., does not represent the 
earliest grouping. Closer examination shows 


that smaller collections existed in earlier times, 
and that these wore gradually brought together 
and rc-arranged on principles which wo can 
only partially and with difficulty traco out. 
The note which closes the second book (72 -°) 
shows that the psalms included in this col- 
lection were in some sense 1 of David.’ and 
that the writer of the note knew of no 
other Davidic psalms. We observe also that 
the same psalm occurs more than once in 
slightly ditiering forms: cp. Psl4 with 53. 
4013-17 w ;,h 70, and 108 with 57 7 ' 11 and fiO' 1 ' 1 - 1 
It will he seen that one feature of diffcri nei , 
in \erses which are almost identical otherwise, 
is that different names of God are used. The 
sacred name Jehovah, the covenant name of 
Israel’s God, is used in Book 1 272 times, 
while Elohim, a more general name for the 
Deity, occurs only 15 times. In Book 2 the 
proportion is reversed ; in it Jehovah is found 
only 30 times, while Elohim is employed 1 (14 
times. This cannot have happened by chance, 
and the names Jchovistic and Elohistic have 
been given to indicate the prevalence of the 
two names respectively. The reason of tins 
peculiarity is not perfectly clear. It is prob- 
ably due to different editions, and perhaps 
shows that the respective names were preva- 
lent at different periods. 

The Psalter seems to have been formed ven 
much as modem hymn-books are formed. Tin 
earliest collection would be the Davidic. ol 
which a large part is preserved in Book 1 , 
later collections would be those of Asaph and 
the sons of Korah. The psalms described m 
their titles as Mizmor (AV ‘A Psalm’) mat 
have formed a collection by thcinselvis 
selected from the earlier Psalters with addi 
tions. Later still would come the collection 
made by the Chief Musician, probably for tin' 
Temple worship after the exile ; this again 
being selected from the earlier collection' 
Perhaps about the same time the Elohistic 
collection was made ; that it was formed fiom 
earlier sources is shown by the fact thin 
Ps53=Psl4. and Ps 70 = Ps 4013-17 : JolmuiL 
in the earlier version, being changed into 
Elohim in the later. Prof. Briggs thinks 
that the Psalter of the Chief Musician was 
formed in Palestine in the middle Ore ok 
period (3rd cent, li.c.), and that the Elohistic 
collection (partly preserved in Books 2 and .'!) 
was made about the same time in Babylonia 
Other groups of psalms of late date are tin 
Songs of Ascents (Pss 120-1 34), a title which 
probably refers either to the * going up ’ from 
Babylon to Jerusalem after the exile, or to 
the annual pilgrimage to the Temple to cell 
bratc the feasts ; and the Hallelujah Psalms. 
104-107, 111-117, 135-136, 146-150. The 
editor of our Psalter, taking the principal col 
lections as his basis, and adding to them such 
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other psalms as were suitable for the Temple 
service of praise, formed them into a complete 
Book of Praises probably in the Maccabean 
age — the 2nd cent. n.c. 

It is sometimes argued that the Psalms ex- 
press not personal but national feelings and 
aspirations : that the ‘ I ’ of the Psalms re- 
presents not the writer but the Jewish nation. 
But while this may be the ease in some psalms 
(e.g. 44, 76), especially those written in later 
times, it can scarcely be so in the great ma- 
jority. These certainly express the desires 
and hopes of the faithful community, but it is 
because they first expressed the desires and 
hopes of individuals. They are natural and 
spontaneous, especially the Davidic Psalms. 
It is only later that the composition becomes 
more artificial, as in the case of the acrostic 
or alphabetical Psalms (e.g. Hit, 145). 

Allowing, then, for the measure of un- 
certainty surrounding the date and authorship 
of the Psalms, we may summarise the follow- 
ing conclusions : (1) The earliest date admis- 
sible for the composition of any psalm is the 
time of David, and in all probability some now 
extant may be ascribed to that king. (2) Ad- 
ditions to Hebrew psalmody were made during 
the period of the monarchy, several specimens 
of which are to lie found in the Psalter : see 
Pss 2, 20, 21, 46, 48, etc. (3) A considerable 
part of the book of Psalms dates from the 
period immediately after the captivity, and 
about that time the process of collecting and 
arranging the Psalms was probably beguu. 
(4) This process continued till the early part 
of the 2nd cent. B.O., when the Canon of the 
OT. was virtually complete. 

8. Religious Ideas. The Psalms are the out- 
pouring of the spirit of devotion to God. It 
is to God that the Psalmist's thoughts and 
hopes are directed, to whom he looks for de- 
liverance, or whom ho blesses for personal or 
national mercies. The Psalms are full of ex- 
pressions of trust in God at all times, and they 
contain glowing testimonies to the perfection 
of God, to His love, His power, His faithful- 
ness, His righteousness. They are specially 
valuable to us as a mirror and mould of devo- 
tion. They show us the human heart laid 
before God in all its moods and emotions ; in 
penitence, in desire for holiness, in doubt and 
perplexity, in danger, in desolation, or, again, 
in deliverance and triumph. The reader will 
always find something in the Psalms in sym- 
pathy with his own spiritual state. They are 
‘ as comprehensive as the human soul and 
varied as human life ; . . they treat not life 
after the fashion of an age or people, but life 
in its rudiments.’ 

A problem frequently touched upon in the 
Psalms is the difficulty of reconciling the 
sufferings of the righteous and the prosper- 


ity of the wicked with God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world: cp. Intro, to Job. This 
problem is handled at length in Pss 37 and 73. 
In the former psalm the solution reached is 
the somewhat superficial one that the success 
of the wicked is but temporary, and that the 
righteous will soon come to his own. In the 
latter the writer goes deeper. His faith had 
been severely tried by his experiences, but 
when he cast his burden on the Lord, as he 
worshipped in the sanctuary, he received new 
light in his darkness, and was enabled to leave 
the issues of the future with God. The one un- 
failing truth which comforted the Psalmists 
was 1 The Lord reigneth.’ Evil may endure 
for a time, and the wicked may oppress the 
just, but ‘ He that sitteth in the heavens will 
laugh ’ at them, and wait HiR opportunity to 
deliver His servants. There is nothing more 
noticeable in the Psalms than this triumphant 
faith in God's overruling power— a faith which 
neither personal nor national misfortune was 
able to destroy. 

This is one aspect of the Psalmists’ doctrine 
of God: another aspect of it iB found in 
the divine relation to nature. Everything in 
nature speaks of God’s power and glory. 1 The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment sheweth His handiwork.’ The Hebrew 
poets have no pleasure in nature for her own 
sake j they value her only as she speaks of the 
invisible presence of God. If they regard the 
earth, they view it as the footstool of the 
Lord ; if they see the clouds gathering, they 
speak of them as the curtains for Jehovah’s 
pavilion : if they listen to the thunder rolling, 
they hear in it ‘ the voice of the Lord upon the 
waters ’ ; if they watch the lightning flashing, 
they think of it as 1 the arrows of the most 
High.’ It is, however, the transcendence 
rather than the immanence of God that is the 
thought of the Psalmists’ minds: while He 
uses nature to make known His presence and 
power, He is high above it (cp. Pss 18, 19, 
29, 93). 

Another point that may be noticed is the 
attitude of the Psalmists to ritual and sacrifice. 
There are frequent references in the Psalms 
to the Temple worship and sacrifices. The 
Psalmists declare their intention of offering 
burnt offerings and paying their vows in 
the presence of all the people (e.g. 66 13-15 
1 1G 14 » 17 ). The spiritual aspect of the ritual 
is, however, the most prominent in the Psalm- 
ists’ thoughts. They know that offerings are 
insufficiont of themselves, and that they arc 
only valuable in so far as they typify the 
‘living sacrifice’ of Belf, which every true 
worshipper must offer. Indeed,, if that sacri- 
fice be offered, the material offering is un- 
necessary (cp. Ps 40 6-8 50 7 "' 15 ). In Ps61 the 
writer at one moment declares that sacrifice 
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and burnt offering are not desired by God ; 

‘ tho sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ' 
(51 io, i") j and immediately afterwards declares 
that only when the walls of Jerusalem are re- 
built can sacrifice be acceptable to Jehovah 
(51 ls > le ). It is probable that the latter vv. 
are a later liturgical addition ; but, even so, 
the whole psalm was used without any sense 
of incongruity. 

Another feature of the Psalms is their 
intense patriotism. Patriotism and religion 
were inseparably associated by the Hebrews. 
That God was good to Israel was the first 
article of their creed. The historical Psalms 
developed this idea, and illustrate it from the 
national history (e.g. PsslOI, 105, 106). His 
blessings were destined to teach them His 
ways, and make His mighty power known to 
them (100 s ). Even His punishment was for 
their good, to renew them to repentance and 
bring them to realise the greatness of their 
privilege (100 43 - 41 , etc.). The purpose of God in 
choosing Israel was that they might extend His 
Kingdom. Sometimes, indeed, !‘the heathen’ 
or 1 the nations ' are regarded as God's enemies 
(li 1 , etc.) : but at other times they are looked 
upon as the witnesses of the Psalmists’ praise 
(57 *), and even as God’s people (47 9 ). God's 
mercy is given to Israel that they make His way 
known upon the earth, and His saving health 
among all nations (67 b 7). But, above all, 
Israel is His peculiar people (73 1 ); their ene- 
mies are His enemies ; misfortunes to them 
are hindrances to His cause ; tlieir success is 
His triumph. 

In this lies the explanation of two features 
of this book which call for comment — the 
self-righteousness of the Psalmists, and their 
vindictive resentment against their enemies. 
Let us remember at the outset the distinction 
between tho OT. and NT. standards in this 
matter. We must not expect to find in the 
OT. the humility arising from the deep sense 
of sin, or the meek, forgiving spirit, inculcated 
by the Lord Jesus Christ. To judge the 
Psalmists by these standards is unfair, and 
the attempt to explain away the plain mean- 
ing of their words, in order to palliate a 
moral fault, is unsound exegesis. None the 
less it is possible, within limits, to defend the 
position taken up in what are called the im- 
precatory Psalms (e.g. 58. 08, 09. 1U9) without 
doing violence to sound ethical standards. 
The Psalmist claimed to be ■ holy ’ and 1 per- 
fect,’ without implying all that we mean by 
those lofty words. He meant that he was 
striving to ho upright, a man of integrity, 
mindful of the claims of God upon him ac- 
cording to the law, and to the best of his 
ability endeavouring to be faithful to duty. 
He was placed, however, in the midst of men 
animated by entirely different motives ; some 


of them openly and violently opposed to the 
God of Israel and His worship, others nomin- 
ally acknowledging Him, but in reality idol- 
aters, or disloyal to Jehovah. The contrast 
between the faithful and the unfaithful was 
sharp and strong ; the former were always in 
a minority, they usually suffered cruel persecu- 
tion, and were often in extremest peril. Under 
these circumstances it is easy to understand 
that the Psalmist felt entitled to identify him- 
self with the cause of righteousness. He 
pleads for his own personal triumph, and the 
utter overthrow of his enemies, with a pas 
sionate earnestness, which is only warrantable 
in the light of the words, ‘ Do not I hate 
them, 0 Lord, that hate Thee ? and am not I 
grieved with those that rise up against Thee V 
I hate them with perfect hatred, I count them 
mine enemies.’ Not to hate the enemies of 
Jehovah is to be a traitor to His holy covenant. 

The distinction familiar to us between hating 
the sin and being angry with the sinner, and 
the possibility of loving the offender with a 
desire to save him, were not present to the 
mind of the Psalmist. Evil and evil-doer were 
for him identical, and in this respect ho stands 
upon a lower ethical plane than the Christian. 
Further, the forms of imprecation common in 
the Psalms belong to an earlier, a sterner, and 
more violent age than ours. Such horrible 
curses as are invoked in Ps 109 8-15 are, rightly, 
shocking in our ears. But thiB moral infe- 
riority of the earlier dispensation once granted, 
no true Christian can afford in a Pharisaical 
spirit to look down upon these faithful men 
to whom the light of the gospel had not hem 
granted. Bather should we ask oursche* 
what is to be learned from denunciations in 
which Christians are forbidden to indulge. 
Personal resentment is always unlawful to the 
man who takes the Sermon on the Mount as 
his guide ; but there is a stem hatred of e \ ll 
manifest in the Psalms which is only too rare 
in later and more indulgent days. The Puri- 
tan strain in our national character is to some 
extent a reflexion of the spirit of whole-heart i d 
and indignant righteousness which breathe* m 
the denunciatory Psalms ; and, despite tin 
hardness and narrowness too often associated 
with it, that spirit has proved of the utmost 
value in its uncompromising protest tigaiit'-t 
prevalent evils in social and national life. 

Another fact must be borne in mind, if we 
would fully understand the reasons for tin- 
strong denunciatory element found in the 
Psalms. To the Jew no clear revelation had 
been granted of a future life ; his horizon was, 
for the most part, limited by the present. The 
true Israelite did, in a sense, look to the 
future. He hoped for a numerous posterity 
as a mark of God’s favour, he anticipated a 
better state of things for his nation and the 
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world in the coming of the Messiah, and he 
certainly did not regard death as virtual anni- 
hilation. But ho had no clear hope of immor- 
tality, no vision of a heaven as a state of future 
blessedness ; neither the law nor the prophets 
warranted any such outlook beyond the grave. 
It followed that the cause of truth and right 
must be vindicated here and now, or it could 
not, properly speaking, be vindicated at all. 
This at least was the attitude for the most 
part taken up by the orthodox J ew, and there 
was much to be said in its favour. It is easy 
for religious men of to-day, living in a land of 
freedom and amidst all the blessings of peace, 
and taught to expect a Bay of Judgment in the 
future, when all earth’s wrongs shall be com- 
pletely redressed, to possess their souls in 
patience, and wait for the coming of the Day 
of God and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. But the problems of life pressed 
much more grievously upon the saint of old 
time, crushed by brute force, oppressed under 
a cruel and relentless Oriental despotism, with 
no earthly hope of redress, and no clear pros- 
pect of a better life to come. No wonder if 
such men prayed with a certain fierce indigna- 
tion of soul, ‘ Up, Lord, and let not man have 
the upper hand ; let the heathen be judged in 
thy sight, that the nations may know themselves 
to be but men.’ 

But, it will be asked, had the Jew then no 
hope of immortality for himself, and is not 
the 16th Psalm a prophecy of the resurrection 
of Christ, as it is more than once declared to 
be in the NT. ? The subject thus opened up 
cannot be adequately dealt with in a few sen- 
tences, and scholars have differed in their 
judgment upon it. The view taken by the 
present writer may be thus briefly expressed. 
No explicit revelation of a future life was 
given to the Jew, and no definite expectation 
of a future state of rewards and punishments 
entered into his ordinary view of life. But 
the truly devout Israelite possessed so clear 
and strong a sense of religion, so firm a hold 
by faith upon the living God, that he was en- 
abled sometimes to transcend the conditions 
of his ordinary religions creed and reach a 
state of joyful personal confidence of a very 
lofty kind. These moments of insight and 
foresight were, however, comparatively few ; 
the glimpses thus gained were transient, they 
belonged to the individual only, and could not 
furnish a basis for definite dogmatic teaching. 
Thus Job believed that his Redeemer would 
at the last appear and vindicate his cause upon 
the earth, though he had no light upon the 
time and manner of such manifestation, and 
the confidence expressed in Job 19 25-27 is 
the expression of an exalted mood which 
subsequent chapters prove not to have been 
permanent. 


Similarly it will be found that some pas- 
sages in the Psalms, such as G 9 30 9 88 ltM2 
are full of gloomy foreboding concerning the 
future state. They describe it as a condition 
of helplessness and forgetfulness, which hardly 
deserves the name of life at all. There are 
other passages, however, of which 1 6 9-11 17 15 
49 15 7S 24 ' 25 are examples, in which the 
Psalmist’s assurance of the care and favour 
of God is such that he appears to triumph 
not only over the dangers and vicissitudes 
of the present life, but over the fear of 
death itself. It is quite true that these hopes 
are not very clearly expressed, and that some 
commentators have questioned whether they 
contain an assured belief in immortality. But 
St. Peter’s quotation from the 16th Psalm on 
the day of Pentecost shows that the words 
suggested a hope of immortality which was 
fully realised in the Resurrection of Christ. 
We may well find in the 16th and 73rd Psalms 
another illustration of the argument which 
the Lord Jesus Christ drew from the phrase 
‘ The God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob.’ 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living ; and the Psalmists, who had God for 
their portion in this life, entertained a trust 
and confidence in God which at intervals 
blossomed into incipient hope that He who 
was not ashamed to be called their God 
would preserve them in life, in death and for 
ever. 

The Messianic hope has been spoken of, 
and certain Psalms — 2,8,16,22,45, 72, 110, and 
others — have been specifically styled Messianic 
Psalms. But here a distinction must be made. 
The word Messianic may be used either in the 
narrower sense of prophecies which contain a 
distinct reference to a personal Deliverer called 
the Messiah, or in a wider sense of predictions 
of great and glorious blessings to be enjoyed 
by the nation in a brighter and better age 
to come. Often without any reference to a 
personal Messiah, prophets and psalmists are 
found confidently anticipating a Day of God, 
when He shall appear in righteous judgment 
and shall manifest His glory among men. A 
little group of Psalms, of which 96-98 form 
the nucleus, may be described as Messianic, 
because they anticipate a theophany, a mani- 
festation of God in the earth. They con- 
template a period when in some sense God 
shall ‘ come and not keep silence,’ when 1 He 
comcth to judge the world with righteousness 
and the peoples with equity.’ The mode in 
which this is to be carried out is left indefinite, 
but the hope is invincible and inextinguish- 
able. In the 2nd and 72nd Psalms a righteous 
earthly ruler of the house and dynasty of 
David is celebrated ; in Ps 110 the advent of 
a Priest-King is heralded, and the author of 
the Psalm looks to the Anointed One who 
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is to rule in Zion, not as his son, but as his 
Lord. It would be a mistake, however, to 
restrict the conception of the Messianic hopo 
to passages in which a personal Messiah is 
foretold. The 22nd Psalm, for example, is in 
its earlier portion clearly descriptive of the 
sufferings of the persecuted but faithful ser- 
% ant of God, and its language is frequently 
quoted in NT. in reference to Christ. But it 
contains no reference to the personal triumph 
of the sufferer, whilst the latter part of the 
Psalm points unquestionably to a great victory 
over unrighteousness, which is to be gained after 
and by means of his patient fidelity. The promise 
is here repeated which elsewhere is given in 
noble and more explicit words, ‘ He shall see of 
the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.’ 

The subject of the relation of the Psalms 
to Christ, and the fulfilment in the New Tes- 
tament of hints and prophecies contained in 
the Old, is too large to be entered on here. 
It may suffice, however, to say that one simple 
key will open many otherwise difficult locks. 
Christ claimed in I.k 24 44 that many things 
were written ‘ in the psalms ’ concerning Him. 


St. Peter, in Ac 2, shows how this saying is to 
be understood. Words, which were time only 
in a secondary and imperfect sense of David 
as the writer of the ICth Psalm, received their 
complete and perfect illustration in the resur- 
rection from the dead of David’s greater Son. 
The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of pro- 
phecy. The writers of the Psalms, like their 
brethren who are specifically called prophets, 
were inspired to write words true, indeed, ol 
themselves and their contemporaries, but per- 
fectly fulfilled only in Him of whom Moses in 
the Law, and the prophets, did write, Jesus ol 
Nazareth, Son of Man and Son of God, the hope 
of the Psalmists and the Saviour of the world. 

The Prayer-Book version of the Psalms was 
taken in 1549 from the English version of the 
Bible called the ‘great Bible,’ which was 
issued in 1540, and set up to be read in 
churches. In 1661, when the Prayer Bool; 
was revised, other portions of Scripture in the 
Prayer Book were changed for the AV of Kill. 
But the Psalter was not altered. People were 
accustomed to its wording, and it was thought 
to be more suitable for singing. 


BOOK 1 (Psalms 1-41) 


The Pi-s. in this hook are probably among 
the earliest in the Psalter, and include most of 
those generally regarded as Davidic. They 
seem to have existed separately as an early 
hymn-book, which, with some slight additions 
from the final editor, was used as the nucleus 
of the entire collection. They have two well- 
marked characteristics ; (1) the constant use 
of the name Jehovah (rendered the Lord), and 
the comparative absence of the name God 
(Heb. Eluhim ) ; the former occurring 272 times, 
the latter only 15 times : and (2) the descrip- 
tion of them all, with the exception of Pss 1 , 
2, 10, and 33, as ‘ of David’ (Heb. Le JJariif), 
a fact which has been taken to indicate their 
derivation from a still earlier collection which 
bore David’s name. The first two Pss. seem 
to have been prefixed to the others when the 
present Psalter was formed. Historical notices 
are attached to some of them, connecting them 
with the life of David, but these are of doubt- 
ful importance. Most of the Pss. contained in 
the book are spontaneous and unaffected in 
their style, but a few of them arc of artificial 
construction, Pss 9, 10, 25, 34, and 37 being 
acrostics. 

The contents are exceedingly varied, and 
the same Ps. sometimes expresses such di- 
verse feelings as joy and sorrow, bitter dis- 
appointment and lofty aspiration. Usually, 
however, there is some great thought more or 
less prominent, which enables us to make the 
following rough classification of their sub- 
jects : — (a) the contrast between the righteous 


and the wicked, 1, 5, 10, 37 ; (i) the cry of 
the righteous in presence of trouble, 3, 4, 6, 7. 
12, 13, 22, 31, 38, 39, 40 ; (c) the glorj of 
God in nature, 8, 19, 29 ; (d) the law, L 19 ; 
(c) the king, 2, 18, 20, 21 ; (/) the future life. 
16. In addition, there is a reference to sacri- 
fice in Ps 37, an allusion to the Temple sen ices 
in Ps 24. and a foreshadowing of the Messianic 
hope in Pss 2, 20, 28, and 40. The follow me 
Pss. are either quoted from or distinctlyrefern d 
to in NT. : 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 14, 16, 18, 22. 21, 
32, 34, 40, 41. In several instances the NT 
writer finds the fulfilment of the OT. passage 
in Christ. Thus Ps 2, with its defence of 
Jehovah’s righteous King, of whom He sin». 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee,’ is regarded as descriptive of Christ in 
Ael3 33 and Hebl 5 5° ; and Ps22, with ns 
pathetic presentment of the suffering Rerwini 
of Jehovah, is reported to have been actunlh 
quoted by Christ upon the cross (Ml 27 11 
Mklfi 34 ), and v. 18 is asserted in Jn J 9 Jl to 
have been literally fulfilled in one of tin' 
incidents of His crucifixion. 

The moral teaching of this first hook of 
Psalms is simple and emphatic. It rests upon 
an unswerving belief in the will and power of 
God to uphold the moral values of life, and 
mete out punishments and rewards according 
to personal desert. In whatever circumstances 
they may be placed, the writers never lose 
hold of their conviction of the ultimate pros- 
perity of the righteous and destruction of the 
wicked. Appearances may seem to contradict 
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their faith, but they cling to it all the more 
strenuously, and insist that in the long run 
the balance will bo redressed. The ideal 
character portrayed by them is that of the 
good man, defamed, wronged, and oppressed 
by irreligious foes, but holding fast his faith 
in God, and trusting confidently that, in His 
own good time, He will deliver him. Some- 
times there is a note of joy and thankfulness 
at the accomplishment of the deliverance ; 
and this leads on to the anticipation of a time 
when, throughout the whole world, the justice 
of Godwill be manifested, and His power felt. 

PSALM 1 

This Ps. forms an appropriate introduction 
to the whole Psalter. In some Hebrew MSS 
it is not numbered with the Psalms, but stands 
before them as a prologue, and in others it 
is combined with Ps 2. It is one of the 
‘orphan’ psalms, and the want of a title 
indicates that it did not originally belong to 
the Davidic collection, 3 — II. The subject of 
the Ps. is the blessedness of the righteous man 
who studies the Law of Jehovah, as con- 
trasted with the unhappy end of the ungodly. 
It consists of two strophes, vv. 1-3 and vv. 
4-6, the former describing the character and 
destiny of the righteous, and the latter the 
character and destiny of the wicked. 

z. Blessed] EM 1 happy.’ The first of the 
Old Testament beatitudes. Walkethnot] There 
seems a gradual progression intended in the three 
clauses of the v. : walk, stand, sit, and wicked, 
sinner, scoffer. 2. Law] the wholo revela 
tion of God’s will as made known in the sacred 
writings, especially the Pentateuch. 

Doth . . meditate] lit. ‘ crooneth over,' re- 
peats again and again in a low tone. 

3. And he shall be] better, 1 for he becomes,’ 
i.e. in consequence of his constant study of 
God’s law. Like a tree, etc.] cp. JeiT7 7 > 8 , 
where the illustration is more fully developed, 
and the character of the wicked is similarly 
illustrated (17 5 >°) ; and Ezk47 1J . And what- 
soever, etc.] Tho illustration is dropped at 
this stage, and the words apply to the righteous 
man. Shall prosper] the simple faith of the 
pious Israelite, which no adversity was able 
wholly to overcome : cp. Pa 1 1 2 and see Ps37, 
where the problem of the suffering of the 
righteous perplexes another Psalmist. 

4. Chaff] A common OT. type of the 
wicked : cp 35 5 . Threshing-floors were usu- 
ally on high ground, where the wind would 
easily catch the chaff when it was beaten from 
the com and drive it away (Isa 17 13 ). Driveth 
away] PBY adds, ‘from the face of the 
earth,’ following LXX and Vulgate. 5. The 
judgment] every visitation of God's provi- 
dence, or perhaps tho final judgment. Con- 
gregation] the faithful people of Israel. 

17 * 


PSALM 2 

The historical situation of this Ps. cannot 
now be recovered. It may refer to some 
threatened rebellion of subject kings in the 
early days of Solomon, or to some similar 
moi ement under one of the later kings ; but 
it is impossible to give it any precise date. 
This, however, is of the less importance, as the 
leading feature of the Ps. is its application to 
the Messianic King — the ideal ruler of Israel. 
Some writers deny that it had any historical 
setting, and hold that it refers exclusively to 
the ideal King, the viceroy of Jehovah. As 
one of the Messianic Pss. it is appropriately 
used on Easter Day. It is divided into four 
strophes or verses, and is a dramatic poem, 
different speakers being introduced. The 
divisions are, vv. 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. In 
the first two strophes the Psalmist is the 
speaker ; in the last two the King. (1-3) The 
poet views the nations plotting against 
Jehovah and His representative, the Messianic 
King ; (4-6) but remembering the power and 
majesty of God, he sees a speedy end to their 
devices. (7-9) Then the King is introduced 
relating Jehovah’s decree and promise of 
sovereignty over all nations, and (10-12) 
bidding the rebellious kinglets therefore be 
warned in time and repent. 

x. The heathen] RV 1 the nations,’ i.e. the 
Gentile or non- Jewish peoples. Rage] better, 
‘plot together.’ 2. Against the LORD] In 
rebelling against Jehovah’s anointed King 
they were rebelling against Jehovah Himself. 

3. Bands] The words of the kings are of 
course metaphorical ; they were seeking to 
cast off what was to them a foreign yoke. 

4. The contrast between Jehovah in His 
majesty and the puny plotters is dramatically 
introduced. 5. Then] i.e. when the plot 
ripens into action. 6. Yet] lit. 1 and.’ Upon 
my holy hill of Zion] Zion is the eastern hill 
of ancient Jerusalem on which the ‘city of 
David ’ with its stronghold was built ; it is 
used poetically for Jerusalem the holy city: 
cp. Isa64 10 . 

7. The Messianic King now speaks, quoting 
the promise given to David, the father of the 
dynasty, through Nathan the prophet : see 
2 S 7 4 ' 17 . Thou art my Son ; this day, etc.] on 
the day of his anointing, when he was set 
apart to his high office. But some refer it to 
the day of his birth. In any case the king 
was adopted as the son of God, reigning in 
His name over His people (cp. Ac 13 33 Heb 
l 5 5 5 ). 9. A rod of iron] because they are 
rebels who can only be restrained by repres- 
sive methods. 

10. Be wise] The obvious lesson from the 
truths stated in the preceding vv. 

12. Kiss the Son] This is a difficult pas- 
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sago. The translation of the AY is only got 
by assuming that the Psalmist has chosen the 
Aramaic word for ‘ Son ’ instead of the 
Hebrew. LXX renders, 1 Lay hold of in- 
struction,’ which is in harmony with the 
general drift of the passage, and is supported 
by the Targum. Others translate ‘Kiss' (i.c. 
worship or serve) ‘ with sincerity.’ The doubt 
does not affect the teaching of the Ps. as a 
whole. From the way] RV ‘ in the way.’ When 
his wrath, etc.] better, 1 For soon His wrath 
will burn.’ Blessed are all they, etc.] This 
is either a pious reflexion of the Psalmist at 
the end of the words put into the mouth of 
the King ; or, as Prof. Briggs holds, a litur- 
gical addition suitable when the Ps. was used 
in worship. 

PSALM 3 

This is the first of the ‘Davidic’ Psalms. 
It is a morning prayer as v. 6 suggests. The 
heading of the Ps. provides a historical setting 
for it in the revolt of Absalom, and it is the 
only Ps. specifically dated at that time. There 
are many features in that revolt (2 S 16-18) 
which suit the circumstances to which the 
Psalmist refers. He speaks of the increasing 
number of his enemies (cp. 2S17 11 ), of the 
contempt in which many held him (cp. 2S 
16 7 - 10 ), of the danger in which he lay (cp. 2S 
17 2 ), and of his preservation by Jehovah 
(cp. 2 S 17 14 ). The Ps. contains the Psalmist’s 
description of his foes (1, 2) ; his inward 
assurance of God’s help (3, 4) ; his statement 
of his present experience (5, 6) ; and his 
prayer for complete deliverance and national 
blessing (7, 8). 

i. Increased] cp. 2S15 12 ' 13 . z. Of my 
soul] i.e. of myself. 3 . A shield] a natural 
metaphor in days when kings were warriors : 
cp. 18 2 849.il 116#, etc. 4. Out of his 
holy hill] i.e. Zion, the seat of Jehovah's 
worship, where in a special sense He was 
present. The Psalmist was probably at a 
distance from Jerusalem. Selah] This word 
is found 71 times in the Psalter. It occurs 
in 40 Pss., as well as throe times in Hub 3, 
which is also a Ps. Its meaning and use arc 
both uncertain. Possibly it is derived from a 
root, meaning to ‘ lift up.’ LXX translates it 
1 interlude,’ while the Jewish tradition renders 
it ‘for ever.’ (1) Some think that it is an 
instruction to the musicians to ‘ strike up ' 
with an interlude during an interval of the 
singing. (2) Prof. Briggs suggests that the 
LXX and Jewish renderings are really two 
aspects of the same thing : the former (‘ inter- 
lude ’) denoting the point where the benedic- 
tion might be sung and the Ps. concluded for 
that service ; while the latter (‘ for ever ') 
gives the last word of the benediction, which 
would indicate the same thing. (3) Taking 


another derivation (from xalJem, ‘supple- 
ment ’), others conjecture that the note may 
indicate the point at which the MS has to bo, 
or has been, supplemented from another MS. 
It is best, perhaps, just to regard it generally 
as a ‘ musical interlude.’ 

5. I laid me down, etc.] His very sleep, 
natural as it was, was a proof of God’s care, 
for ho might have slept the sleep of death. 

Sustained] RV ‘ sustainetli,’ suggesting 
continual oversight. 7- Arise, O Lord] The 
ancient marching-song of the Hebrew host 
began with these words (Nu 10 3;i ). 8. Salva- 

tion belonrjetli unto the LORD] A triumphant 
assertion of what the adversaries denied in 
v. 2. Thy blessing is] RV ‘ thy blessing be ’ 
upon the people as upon their leader. Selah] 
see on v. 4. 

PSALM 4 

This is an evening hymn, and though no 
occasion iB mentioned it may perhaps be re- 
ferred, like Ps3 (its natural companion), to the 
time of Absalom’s revolt, but to a somewhat 
later stage in the course of events, when the 
peril had largely passed away. It contains 
David’s appeal to God (v. 1), his appeal to 
his enemies (vv. 2-5), and his own resol w 
(vv. 6-8). 

Title.— (RV) ‘ For the Chief Musician ; on 
stringed instruments (Neginoth).’ 

x. God of my righteousness] The God n ho 
is on the side of the Psalmist's righteous cause. 

Enlarged me] RV ‘ set me at large.’ 

2. Sons of men] in contrast with God, who 
is addressed in v. 1. How long v'dl >/e tom, 
etc.] RV ' how long shall my glory be turned,’ 
etc. Leasing] RV ‘falsehood.’ 3. Butknow] 
introduces the truth which the Psalmist's 
enemies ignored. 4 . Stand in awe] LXX 
renders, ‘Be ye angry,’ and is followed by 
St. Paul in Eph 4 2ti . Be still] cease your 
striving after vanity. Selah] see on 3 *. 

5. Sacrifices of righteousness] sacrifices 
accompanied by right conduct, offered in a 
right spirit, and so acceptable to God. Perhaps 
there may be a reference to the insincere 
sacrifices of 2S15 12 . 

6. There be many] possibly in allusion to 

the discontented people whom Absalom sought 
to win by fair promises (2S15 4 ). LORD, lift 
thou up] a striking transition from the v ;im 
quests of men to the one source of the elm f 
good. The fight of thy countenance] fa\oui. 
such as earthly kings express by a smiling 
face: see Nu6 26 Ps80 8 > 7 > 19 . 7. More than in 

the time] RV 1 more than they have when,’ etc. 
‘ They ’ seems to refer to the enemies of the 
writer. He in his hardships is happier than 
they in their plenty : the peace of God i- 
better than the mirth of harvest. 8. The note 
of evensong. Read, ‘ In peace will I both lay 
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me down and sleep.’ The whole night’s rest 
is peaceful, because God, the only source of 
protection, is on the Psalmist’s side. 

PSALM 5 

This is a morning prayer before going to 
the Banctuary . The chief difficulty in ascribing 
it to David lies in the reference (v. 7) to 1 thy 
holy temple.’ The word means a ‘ palace,’ and 
is not strictly applicable to the tent which 
David provided for the ark (2SG 17 ). But it 
was used of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 1 9 ), 
and may have been poetically transferred to 
David's humbler tent ; or it may be figuratively 
employed to denote the heavenly temple. 
The Psalmist appeals to God for hearing 
(vv. 1-3), contrasts the exclusion of the wicked 
from God’s presence with his own access 
(w. 4—7), asks for guidance in the midst of his 
enemies (vv. 8 , 9), and prays for their over- 
throw and for the triumph of the righteous 
(vv. 10 - 12 ). 

Title. — Nehiloth] The EM gives ‘ wind in- 
struments.' 

1. My meditation] the thoughtful desire of 
the 'heart which hardly finds expression in 
words. It is in contrast with the ‘ cry ’ of v. 2. 

2 . My King] If the writer is David he 
forgets his own royalty in the presence of the 
heavenly King. Will I pray] EV ‘ do I pray.’ 

3 . In the morning] emphatic and twice 
repeated. Direct] KY ‘order,’ arrange, per- 
haps, as a sacrifice (Gn22 9 Lvl"> 9 ). But see 
Job 23 4 32 » 335 37 1 9 . Lookup] EY ‘keep 
watch ’ for an answer. 

4 . Neither shall evil dwell] EM ‘ the evil man 
shall not sojourn.’ 5 . Foolish] EY ‘arrogant.’ 
Stand in thy sight] endure the holiness of thy 
presence. 6. Leasing] EV ‘ lies.’ Will abhor 
the bloody] EV ‘ abhorreth the bloodthirsty.’ 

7 . The two features of access to God are 
(1) God’s grace, and (2) the worshipper’s rever- 
ence. Toward] The worshipper in the Temple 
court prostrated himself towards the sanctuary. 

8 . Straight] EV ‘ plain,’ level, easy to walk 
in. 9 . The heart and the speech of the 
wicked are alike corrupt. See Eo3 13 , where 
this v. is quoted. The throat of the flatterer 
is compared to an open grave, ever clamouring 
for fresh victims — a very suggestive figure. 

io. Destroy .. them] EV ‘hold them guilty.’ 

Against thee] The Psalmist identifies God’s 
cause with his own. n. Love thy name] thy 
revealed character. A name conies to be the 
equivalent of all that we know about the 
person who bears it : cp. ‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name.' 

PSALM G 

This is the first of the Penitential Psalms, 
the others being Pss 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143. 
It is the prayer of a sufferer whose experience 


7 . 6 

is like that of Job. He is prostrated by severe 
illness, and is even in danger of death, while 
the mockery of his enemies makes his trouble 
the harder to bear. He entreats earnestly that 
God may deliver him (vv. 1-7), and rises to a 
sudden confidence that his prayer has been 
heard and that hiB enemies will be put to 
shame (vv. 8-10). An Ash Wednesday Psalm. 

Title. — On Neginoth upon Sheminith] EV 
1 on stringed instruments, set to the Sheminith 
(lower octave).’ 

1 . Rebuke . . chasten] the two aspects of 
affliction — the one being for punishment and 
the other for discipline ; the one proceeding 
from displeasure and the other from love. 

2 . Weak] EV ‘ withered away’ : see Ps 
102 u . My bones] the innermost framework 
of my body. Vexed] used here of physical 
pain, and in the next v. of mental anguish : 
cp. Ps 2 5 . 3 . My soul .. also] The bodily pain 
has produced distress of spirit. There is an 
echo of these words in Jn 12 <a . O LORD, how 
long ?] The broken sentence is more expressive 
than if it had been completed : see Ps90 ls . 

5 . The grave] RV ‘ Sheol,’ the shadowy 
abode of the dead. In the OT. time there 
was no clear expectation of immortality in 
the sense of a happy future life. 6 . All the 
night] EV ‘ every night.’ 7 . Mine eye is con- 
sumed] The sunken eye is a sure token of 
bodily anguish or mental distress. 

10 . Bead, ‘All mine enemies shall be 
ashamed . . they shall turn back, they shall be 
ashamed suddenly.’ 

PSALM 7 

This Ps. is an appeal to God as the righteous 
Judge against an ungrateful and vindictive 
enemy. Nothing is known of Cush the Ben- 
jamite, but the case of Shimei affords a paral- 
lel to the circumstances here referred to 
(2S18 21 ). The absence of any Scripture 
mention of Cush makes it all the more probable 
that the title of this Ps. is genuine, and not 
invented. The Psalmist asserts his own inno- 
cence (vv. 1-6), calls on God, the righteous 
Judge of all the earth, to exercise His power 
against evil-doers (vv. 7-13), and describes 
how the malice of the wicked works its own 
defeat (vv. 14-17). 

Title. — Shiggaion] perhaps, ‘a wandering 
(i.o. changeful) melody.’ 

3 . If I have done this] with which Cush 

charged him. See further in v. 4. 4 . The 

second clause may be road without the paren- 
thesis, ‘ or despoiled him that without cause 
was mine adversary.’ 5 . Take] EV * over- 
take.’ Mine honour] EV ‘my glory,’ an equi- 
valent for ‘ soul ’ and ‘ life ’ in the previous paral- 
lel clauses. Selah] see on 3 4 . 6 . Awake for me] 
a daring figure, as if God’s delay had been due 
to sleep. To the judgment that, etc.] EV ‘ thou 
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hast commanded judgment,’ i.o. exercised the 
justice of which Thou art the source. 

7. So shall, etc.] RV ‘ and let,’ etc. People] 
RV ‘ peoples.’ So in v. 8 . An assize of all 
the nations is pictured. For their sakes, etc.] 
RY ‘ over them return thou on high,’ or ‘ sit 
thou above them,’ i.e. in judgment. 8 . Shall 
judge] RY 1 ministereth judgment to.’ 9 . Just] 
RV 1 righteous.’ the same epithet which is 
applied to God. The hearts and reins] the 
whole inner life. The reins are the kidneys, 
and are spoken of like the heart, the bowels, 
and the internal organs generally, as the seat 
of thought and feeling. 

11 . Read, 1 God is a righteous judge, yea. a 
God that hath indignation every day.’ 12. Read, 

■ If a man turn not He (God) will whet,’ etc. 

13 . He ordaineth, etc.] RV ‘He makethhis 
arrows fiery shafts.' The sense is parallel 
with the last clause of v. 12 . 

14. There is a transition at this point from 
God to the wicked man. 15 . He made] RV 
‘he hath made.' The evil he planned for 
others comes on himself. 16. another figure 
for the same thing. Mischief is like a stone 
thrown up, which falls back upon the thrower’s 
head. Pate] Old English for ‘ head.’ 17. All 
that has been said illustrates the righteous- 
ness of the Lord, which is accordingly the 
ground of this concluding ascription of praise. 

PSALM 8 

This Ps. is a poem of wondering praise, 
called forth by the thought of the supremacy 
and honour that God has given to man, who 
in himself holds such an insignificant place iii 
the universe. The glory of the heavens and 
the variety of the works of nature combine to 
emphasise the marvel of this choice. The Ps. 
is based upon the story of creation (Gn 1 2(i ' 2S ), 
and sets forth the ideal dignity of man. Y. 6 
is applied in 1 Cor 15 27 Eplil 22 to the exalta- 
tion of Christ, in whom alone the ideal is 
realised. In Heh2°' s the same thought is 
expressed in another way, man’s failure to 
attain to full dominion being contrasted with 
the supremacy Christ has won. The Ps. is 
used on Ascension Day. 

Title. — Upon Gittith] RY ‘set to the Gittith’ 
(perhaps an instrument, or tune, of Gath). 

1 . O LORD our Lord] lit. ‘Jehovah, our 
Lord.’ So in v. 9. Thy name] see on Psfi 11 . 

Above] RV 1 upon.' The glory of God is 
stamped or impressed on the visible universe. 

2. Babes and sucklings] a figure for men 
in their weakness and ignorance. The words 
are quoted by our Lord in a more literal sense 
(Mt 2 H c ). Ordained strength] RY ‘estab- 
lished strength,’ laid a foundation lor Thy 
great work. LXX has ‘ perfected praise,’ and 
our Lord follows this version in the quotation 
just mentioned. Because of thine enemies, 


etc.] God’s use of feeble instruments to dis- 
play His glory puts His adversaries to silence: 
see 1 Cor 1 

3 . The work of thy fingers] The wisdom 
and skill of the Creator arc thus poetically 
expressed. The moon and the stars] It is the 
glory of the sky by night which is before the 
writer’s mind. The discoveries of astronomy 
only make the conceptions of the Ps. more 
impressive. 4 . What is man] The word ion 
dered ‘man’ means ‘frail man’ — humanity in 
all its weakness and limitation. The son of 
man] the human race. The expression is 11 
simple variant, and is exactly equivalent to 
‘man’ in the former clause. Visitest] with 
loving care and remembrance. 

5 . A little lower than the angels] RY ‘hut 
a little lower than God.' ‘ A little less tlun 
divine ’ would represent the meaning. Man, 
the only creature made in God’s image, stands 
nearest to Him in the ranks of the universe. 
Philosophy and science are at one with Scripture 
in placing man at the top of the scale of cre- 
ation. 6 . All things under his feet] A refer- 
ence to Gn 1 20 - 28 ; applied to Christ, 1 Cor 1 5-' 
Heb2«-‘>. 

PSALM 9 

Pss 9 and 10 are combined in LXX. and 
there is certainly a real, though obscure, ic- 
lationship between them. The two together 
form one ‘ acrostic,’ the vv. beginning vv itli 
the successive letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
though in both Pss. there is a gap in the at - 
rangement. The subject matter of the two 
Pss., however, does not suggest that we have 
in them the two halves of what was originally 
a single Ps. Ps 9 is distinctly national and 
Ps 10 as distinctly personal, and though both 
may he by the same author, the problem el 
their connexion must be left unsolved. 

Ps 9 is the Bong of a king who has gained .1 
victory over a foreign enemy, and finds in this 
a proof of God’s righteous rule over the whole 
earth — a rule which he prays may be yet linin’ 
fully displayed. Only in vv. 13, 14 is the note 
of personal affliction and need to be heard 

Title. — Upon Muth-labben] ‘ Muth-labbi n 
means 1 Death to the son,’ and probably indi 
cates some well-known song, to the turn ol 
which the Ps. was directed to be sung. 

3 . They shall fall] RV ‘ they stumble.' 

4 . Judging right] RV ‘judging righteously ' 

5 . Heathen] RY ‘nations.’ So in w. 15. 
19. 6 . RY ‘ The enemy are come to an < ml. 
they are desolate for ever : and the cities vv hit h 
thou hast overthrown, their very memorial is 
perished.’ The words are still part of the 
prayer to Jehovah. Faith in God demand' 
complete deliverance. 7 . Shall endure] R ' 
‘sitteth as king.’ The eternal rule of <»«l 
contrasted with the passing powers of earth. 
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8 . People] BY ' peoples.’ io. Thy name] 
see on 5 11 . 

IX. Which dwelleth in Zion] Jerusalem, 
and especially the hill of Zion, was regarded 
as the earthly throne of God, after David had 
placed the ark there : see 76 2 132 ls . 12 . BY 
1 For he that maketh inquisition for blood ro- 
membereth them.’ God is represented as the 
avenger of blood (Gn 9 5 ). Humble] B V 1 poor ’ 
or meek. One of a group of words which in 
OT. have at first an outward and then a more 
spiritual sense, the chief sufferers from want 
and oppression being often God’s true people. 

13 , 14 . This personal cry of distress seems 
to break the connexion rather abruptly. Pos- 
sibly we should road, 1 The Lord has had 
mercy . . he has considered my trouble.’ The 
gates of death] the extremity of affliction. 

The gates of the daughter of Zion] 1 The 
daughter of Zion’ is a figure for Jerusalem: 
see lsal 8 Lain 2 23 Ps45 ls 137 s . The gates of 
an Eastern city were its most public and busy 
spots. The throng of life is thus contrasted 
with the solitude and dreariness of 1 the gates 
of death ’ in v. 13. 

16 . BV 1 The Lord hath made himself known, 
he hath executed judgment.’ Higgaion] a 
musical term applied only here. It occurs in 
the text of 92 s , and probably means something 
like our forte. Selah] see on 3'*. ‘Higgaion. 
Selah ’ together may mean fortMmo. 17 . Be 
turned into hell] BV ‘return to Sheol,’ the 
place of the dead, not regarded specially as a 
place of torment. ‘ Ecturn ’ seems strictly to 
apply to the body, which goes back to the dust 
whence it was taken : cp. Gn3 19 Ps90 8 104'-°. 

18 . Needy] Another of the group of words 
referred to in the note on v. 12. Poor] The 
same word as in v. 12. 19 . Man] The word 
means ‘ frail man,' as in 8 K 

PSALM 10 

This Ps. has no title. Its relationship to 
Ps9 has been discussed in intro, to that Ps. 
It reflects a time of great social disorder, in 
which wickedness and violence are rampant, 
and the righteous are sorely oppressed. It 
falls roughly into two parts. The wrongs 
which call for redress are described (vv. 1 - 11 ) 
and God's interposition is invoked (vv. 12-18). 

1 . God seems to be ignorant of what is 
taking place, or indifferent to it. The Psalmist, 
however, does not really believe this, or he 
would not appeal to God at all. 2 b . BM 
‘ They (the poor) are taken in the devices that 
they (the wicked) have imagined.’ 3 . And 
blesseth the covetous, etc.] BY ‘And the 
covetous renounceth, yea, contemneth the 
Lord.' 4 . Will not seek, etc.] BV ‘sailh, He 
(God) will not require #7’: see v. 13. God in 
not, eto.] BV ‘ all his thoughts are, There is 
no God.' 5 . Always grievous] BY 1 firm at 


all times.’ He seems to prosper in all his 
plans. Puffeth] in scorn and contempt. 

7 . Fraud] BV 1 oppression.’ Vanity] EV 
‘ iniquity.’ Part of this v. is quoted in BoD 1 * 
as a description of human depravity in general. 

8 . The brigand life here described has never 
been uncommon in Eastern lands, and the pic- 
ture given is by no means metaphorical : see 
Proy 1 10 ’ 18 . Poor] EV * helpless,’ BM ‘ hap- 
less,’ a word found only here and in vv. 10, 14. 

10 . BM ‘ And being crushed he (the poor) 
bowoth down, and the helpless fall by his 
strong ones ’ (by the wicked man’s followers). 

11 . Cp. vv. 1 , 4. The blindness of God, 
which the Psalmist knows is only apparent, is 
what the wicked man really believes in. 

14 . Thou hast seen it] A direct contradic- 
tion of the wicked man’s thought in v. 11 . 

15 . Break . . the arm] destroy the power. 

16 . The faith of the Psalmist here asserts 
itself. The heathen] BV ‘ the nations.’ The 
past extermination of the Canaanites, or some 
repulse of foreign invaders, is regarded as a 
pledge that God will remove the present 
troubiers of society. 18 . The man of the earth] 
BV ‘ the man which is of the earth.’ The word 
is again ‘frail man.’ Foreign enemies and 
evil-doers at home must alike be made to feel 
their impotence against God. 

PSALM 11 

The Ps. is a song of confidence in God, and 
in the security of the righteous under His pro- 
tection, notwithstanding the timid counsels of 
loss trustful friends, and the evil devices of 
the wicked, who are doomed to destruction. 

3 . If the foundations be destroyed] if thoso 
in high places disregard the first principles of 
righteousness. This is an argument of un- 
belief and cowardice. It is suggested that 
wickedness may be so successful as to make 
resistance useless. 4 . God is the great Beality 
whom such pleadings leave out of account. 

His holy temple] the heavenly sanctuary. 

Try] test, as precious metals are tested. 

5 . Trieth] tries and approves. They stand 
the tost. 

6 . Snares] Another reading is ‘burning 
coals,' which fits the context better. Fire and 
brimstone] as in tbe destruction of Sodom : 
Gn 19 21 . An horrible tempest] BV ‘burning 
wind,' like the simoom of the desert. Their 
cup] a common Scripture figure for ‘their 
destiny ’ ; men’s experiences in life being like 
a draught which they have to drink. 

7 . BV ‘ The Lord is righteous : he loveth 
righteousness.’ God's dealingswith menreflect 
His own character. His countenance, etc.] 
BV ‘ the upright shall behold His face,’ shall be 
admitted to His favour, as worthy subjects are 
admitted to the presence of a king : cp. 
Mt5» 
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PSALM 12 

The same subject may be tracod here as in 
Pss 9-11, viz. a time of persecution and op- 
pression coupled with a conviction that God 
lives and will yet doliver. 

Title as in Ps 6 . 

2 . Vanity] empty and false words. A 
double heart] a figure for treachery and deceit. 

4 . Our Ups are our own] Wo have a right 
to say what we please, to gain our end. 

5 . Now will I arise] God’s time for inter- 
position always arrives sooner or later. The 
Psalmist pictures the proper moment as having 
come. From him that puffeth, etc.] RV 1 at 
whom they puff.’ 6 . The words of the LORD] 
His promises of help to the righteous. They 
are reliable, in contrast to the deceitful words 
of the wicked in v. 2. A furnace of earth] 
RY ‘ a furnace on the earth.' The meaning is 
perhaps, ‘ silver tried in a furnace (and flowing 
out) on the earth.’ 7 . This v. is the conclusion 
of the thought of the Ps., though v. 8 repeats 
the opening complaint. 

PSALM 13 

The. prominence which the Ps. giveB to one 
enemy (v. 2 ) among the writer’s numerous 
adversaries (v. 4), suggests the circumstances 
of David’s persecution by Saul (IS 21-27). 
The Psalmist begins in agitation and despond- 
ency, and ends in tranquillity and faith. 

1 . PBV 1 How long wilt thou forget me, 0 
Lord, for ever ? ’ A single question instead of 
the double one of AV. ‘Forget for ever’ 
means ‘continue to forget.’ The seemingly 
self -contradictory form of the question reflects 
the conflict of the writer’s feelings, 1 Hope 
despairs and yet despair hopes (Luther). 
Note the four repetitions of ' how long ' in 
vv. I, 2. 2 . Take counsel in my soul] be 
compelled to make vain plans for my own 
deliverance. 3 . Lighten mine eyes] give me 
new life and hope. ‘ Dying eyes are glazed : 
a sick man’s are heavy and dull. Returning 
health brightens them’ : see 1 S 1 4 20 . 

PSALM 14 

This Ps., like Ps 12. gives a picture of a 
corrupt state of society in which God is ignored, 
and His people are oppressed. David's author- 
ship is not absolutely disproved by v. 7, which 
some have regarded as a later addition, and 
where, in any case, ‘ bring back the captivity ' 
may only mean ‘ restore the fortunes.' Though 
God is denied (v. 1 ), He really sees (v. 2), 
speaks (v. 3). and acts (v. 4). The Ps. reappears 
with some variations as Ps 53. Vv. 1-3 are 
quoted in Ro 3 10 ' 12 . 

1 . The fool is a character who in Scripture 
is marked by wickedness as well as by what 
we call folly. His defect is moral as well as 


mental. In his heart] His denial is a practical 
one, and ho really acts upon it, whatever I 10 
may say or think that he believes. There in 
no God] op. Ps12 4 >h,13. 

2 . The LORD looked down] cp. GnC 5 11 5 
18- 1 , whoro similar figures describe God’s 
perception of the wickedness of men in the 
primitive world. 

3 . Gone aside] from the true path. 

4 . God speaks in surprise at the folly of the 
wicked. Eat up my people an they eat bread] 
conduct at once rapacious and unconcerned. 

Call not upon the LORD] Such wickedness 
is naturally prayerless. 

The Septuagint (LXX), Yulgate, and Syriac 
versions insert between vv. 4 and 5 four verses 
which are retained in the PBV q.v. They were 
probably inserted first as a marginal note in 
some codices, being quoted from RoH 1<l ‘ ls 
as an illustration of this passage, and so 
ultimately found their way into the te.\t of 
some MSS. 

5 . There were they in great fear] a sudden 
mention of God's interference. Some historical 
event, like the destruction of Pharaoh's host, 
seems to be in the writer’s mind. 6. RM ‘ Ye 
put to shame the counsel (i.e. the righteous 
thoughts) of the poor, but the Loan is his 
refuge.’ ‘The poor’ are the afflicted right- 
eous : see 9 12 . 

7 . Out of Zion] Zion is regarded as God's 
dwelling-place, from which He sends forth 
His help : see 3 4 . Bringeth back the captivity] 
The phrase may have the general sense of 
‘ restoring prosperity to,’ and need not refer 
to the Babylonian exile : see Job42 !0 . Jacob, 
like ‘ Israel,’ is a name for the nation. 

PSALM 15 

In this Pb. we have a fine summary of the 
essentials of OT. piety. It sets forth the 
character and conduct required in the wor- 
shipper for acceptance with God. The occasion 
of its composition may have been the bringing 
of the ark to Jerusalem (2S6 17 ). Cp. with 
the whole Ps. Isa 33 14 ' 15 . This is another of 
the Pss. for Ascension Day. 

1 . Abide] RY ‘sojourn.’ The worshipper 
is conceived as the guest of God. Tabernacle] 
lit. ‘tent,’ the kind of structure prepared by 
David for the ark. Thy holy hill] Mt. Zion, 
viewed as God’s dwelling-place, and specially 
consecrated first by the presence of the ark, 
and afterwards by Solomon’s Temple. 

2 . In his heart] Emphasis is laid on inward 
sincerity as well as on outward integrity. 

3 . Backbiteth] RY ‘slandercth.’ Taketh up 
a reproach] The phrase refers to rccei \ ing and 
repeating what is to another's discredit. 4 . //<■ 
that sweareth to hi* own hurt, and changeth 
not] A truly upright man will keep his word 
even to his own disadvantage. 
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5 . Usury] was forbidden by the Mosaic Law 
(Lv25 S8 ' 37 Dt23 1 ®> 20 ) as inconsistent with the 
kindly spirit of brotherhood among Israelites. 
Interest was allowed to be taken from fo- 
reigners. The absence of greed and exaction 
is what the Psalmist commends. Nor taketh 
reward against the innocent] Bribery has always 
been one of the greatest corruptions of society 
in the East. It was sternly forbidden in Israel 
(Ex 23 8 Dt27 25 ), and the worthy guest of 
Jehovah could not stoop to such a thing. Shall 
never be moved] an expressive way of summing 
up the strength and stability of a righteous 
life. 

PSALM 16 

The Ps. is the confident and joyous prayer 
of one whose highest satisfaction is in God 
and in good men (vv. 2, 3), who renounces all 
the ways of idolatry (v. 4), and who finds in 
God not only ample wealth and happiness for 
the present (vv. 5-7), but also a continuous 
prospect of the truest life (vv. 8-1 1). The Ps. 
is quoted in Ac2 25 13 3J as a prophecy of the 
Besurrection of Christ. While this is not its 
primary reference, and while the language 
does not necessarily involve all that is read 
into it in the NT., it is true that the thought 
of the Ps. suggests the hope of immortality, 
and that the Besurrection of Christ affords 
the most striking illustration of its meaning. 

Title. — Michtam of David] The meaning 
is uncertain. ‘ Michtam ’ may possibly be 1 a 
golden Psalm,’ or it may have some musical 
reference. 

2. BV 1 1 have said unto the Lord (Je- 
hovah), Thou art my Lord : I have no good 
beyond thee.’ 3 . BV 1 As for the saints that 
arc in the earth, They are the excellent in 
whom is all my delight.’ 

4. That hasten, etc.] BV ‘that exchange 
the Lord for another god.’ Drink offerings 
of blood] to be understood perhaps not liter- 
ally, but in the sense of cruel and impure sacri- 
fices. Their names] the names of the idols 
which are thus worshipped. 

5 , 6 . There are two figures here, one con- 
tained in the words portion, lot, lines, heritage, 
suggested by the division of the land of Canaan 
among the tribes, and another contained in the 
word cup, which denotes the experiences of 
the Psalmist’s life. In Nul 8 20 God is the 
only portion of the Levites, who received no 
earthly territory. The writer here claims the 
same goodly heritage. 

7 . My reins] or as we should say, 1 my 
heart’: see 7 9 . God’s inward voice heard in 
hours of quietness, is one of the chief bless- 
ings of His people. 8. I have set the LORD, 
etc.] the constant, deliberate, and conscious 
exercise of faith. 9 . My glory] my soul : see 
Ps7 5 308 1 . Rest in hope] BV ‘dwell in 


17. 18 

safety.’ The primary reference is not to the 
dead body in the grave, but to the continuance 
of bodily life on earth. 

10 . In hell] BV ‘to Sheol.’ The meaning 
is, ‘ Thou wilt not suffer me to die.’ Thine 
Holy One] BV ‘thine holy one’; BM ‘thy 
godly (or beloved) one.’ The allusion is 
primarily to the Psalmist himself, though the 
passage is used by St. Peter (Ao2 25_28 ) to prove 
that the resurrection of Christ was in accord- 
ance with prophecy. Corruption] BM ‘the 
pit,’ the grave, the state of the dead. 

n. The path of life] not specially of life 
after death, but of true life in the fellowship 
of God. In thy presence] the presence in 
which the Psalmist already lived (v. 8 ). 

At thy right hand] B V 1 in thy right hand. 

For evermore] The contrast which the Ps. 
draws is not, perhaps, so much between life 
here and life hereafter, as between life with- 
out God and life with Him. In its very 
nature, however, the latter life is enduring, 
and hence the Psalmist’s words contain an 
anticipation (though it may be a dim and 
only semi-conscious one) of the immortality 
which Christ has brought to light. 

PSALM 17 

The Psalmist makes his appeal to the justice 
of God (vv. 1, 2), and supports his prayer by 
an assertion of his conscious innocence (vv. 
3-5) and an account of the eager cruelty 
of his enemies (w. 9-12). The concluding 
thought, that true satisfaction is found in God 
alone (vv. 14, 15), recalls the teaching of Ps 
16, with which this Ps. presents other points 
of likeness. 

1 . Feigned] false, insincere. 2 . My sen- 
tence] my judgment, in the favourable sense 
of ‘ vindication.’ Let thine eyes, etc.] better, 

‘ thine eyes look upon equity,’ a confident as- 
sertion of God’s justice. 3 . Proved] tested. 

In the night] when man is alone with God, 
and conscience shows things in their true char- 
acter. Shalt find, etc.] BM ‘findest no evil 
purpose in me.’ 4 . Concerning] BV * as for.’ 

By the word of thy lips] the commandments 
of God. 5 . BV ‘ My steps have held fast to 
thy paths, My feet have not slipped.’ 

8 . The apple of the eye] The pupil of the 
eye, a specially important and delicate organ, 
with peculiarly sensitive arrangements for its 
protection: see Dt32 10 . Under the shadow 
of thy wings] as a mother-bird shelters her 
young. 10 . They are inclosed in their own 
fat] better, ‘ they have shut up their heart,’ a 
figure for arrogance. 11 . Us] The Psalmist 
mentions his companions along with himself. 

Bowing down] BV ‘ to cast us down.’ 

12 . Like as a lion] BV ‘ He is like a lion,’ 
the chief enemy (perhaps Saul) being meant, 

13 . Disappoint] BV ‘ confront.’ From the 
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'wicked, ic/nV/i is, etc.] RV ‘ from the wicked 
by thy sword.' 14. From men i rhich are. etc.] 
RV 1 from men by thy hand.' From men of 
the world, etc.] RM 1 from men whose portion 
in life is of the world,’ whose ideal is animal 
gratification, a numerous offspring, and wealth 
to leave behind them. Full of children] RV 
•satisfied with children.’ 

15. The Psalmist’s satisfaction, present and 
future, lies in the fellowship of God. When 
I awake] either ‘after each night's rest,’ or 
‘after the night of trouble is past.’ The 
thought of life after death may not have been 
clearly in the writer’s mind, but his conviction 
and experience that true life is life in God 
involve the foundation of the Christian hope. 

With thy likeness] cp. Nu 12 3 Psl39 18 . 
The Psalmist seeks continual fellowship with 
God. 

PSALM 18 

Of all the Pss. this is the one which can be 
ascribed with greatest confidence to David. It 
is found, with some variations, in 2 S 22, and 
the title is largely taken from 2S22 1 . It 
consists of a series of triumphant thanksgiv- 
ings to God, with which the writer connects a 
highly figurative account of his deliverance 
from danger (vv. 4-19), an assertion of his 
own uprightness (vv. 20-24), and a description 
of the victories he has won by God’s assistance 
(w. 29-48). 

1. I will love thee] RV ‘ I love thee.' This 
v. is omitted in 2 S. It was perhaps inserted 
when the Ps. was adapted for use by the 
congregation in the Temple. 

2. Notice the succession of figures drawn 
from the experiences of a warrior’s life in a 
country where natural strongholds as well as 
artificial fortresses were common. Strength] 
RV ‘strong rock.’ Buckler] RV ‘shield.’ 
So in v. 30. Horn] a symbol of irresistible 
strength. 4. Sorrows] RV ‘ cords.’ So in 
v. 5. 5- Hell] RV ‘ Sheol,’ the state of the 
dead. Prevented] RV 1 came upon.’ So in 
v. 18. Vv. 4. 5 mean that David felt himself 
in peril of death. 6. His temple] in heaven. 

7-16. In these vv. the manifestation of 
God’s power to deliver is poetically described 
as the physical appearance of God Himself, 
accompanied by the most impressive natural 
phenomena, such as earthquake and thunder- 
storm. He is conceived as dwelling in the heart 
of the thunderstorm, surrounded by fires which 
break forth as lightning through the cloud. 

10. A cherub] Cherubim are most familiar 
to readers of Scripture as symbolic figures 
appearing in the furniture and decoration of 
the tabernacle and the Temple. They also 
appear in Ezekiel's vision of the mystic chariot 
as the bearers of God’s throne (Ezk 1, 10). 
Here the cherub seems to be a personification 


of the storm cloud, as the parallel idea in the 
next clause shows. 

12. Read, • From the brightness before him 
there passed through his thick cloud hail- 
stones and coals of fire.’ Coals of fire] light- 
ning. 13. His voice] the thunder. 14. His 
arrows] another figure for lightning. 15. The 
drying up of the Red Sea is woven into the 
imagery of the storm. 16. Many waters] the 
emblem of David’s troubles. The whole 
sublime manifestation of God was on his 
behalf. 19. A large place] the opposite of 
‘ straits." 

24-26. David finds in his own case an ill us 
tration of the truth that God deals with all 
men according to their works, opposing those 
who oppose Him, as well as showing His per 
feotions to those who are like Him. 

27. High looks] RV ‘ the haughty c\ us.’ 

28. My candle] RV ‘my lamp,’ the symbol 
of David’s prosperity : see Job 18 i; . 29. Tins 
v. may refer to the pursuit of the Amalekites 
(1 S30) and the capture of Jerusalem (2 So" ''). 

33. Hinds’ feet] agile, swift, and sure. My 
high places] The figure of the hind, climbing 
precipitous hills, is continued. 34. A bow of 
steel, etc.] RV ‘mine arms do bend a bow of 
brass’ (i.e. copper or bronze), a harder task 
than to bend a wooden bow. 

35- Gentleness] RM ‘condescension.’ For 
the thonght cp. 113 6 Isa57 15 : see also Ps23. 

36. Enlarged my steps] given me fin dom 
to move without obstruction. 40. Given me 
the necks of mine enemies] RV 'made nunc 
enemies turn their backs unto mo.’ 

43. Heathen] RV ‘nations.’ So in \ 19 
David subdued all tho countries around I’nh ■>- 
tine (2S8). Shall serve] This and the billow- 
ing future tenses to the end of v. 45 are betu 1 
rendered as past. 45. Be afraid] RV ‘ conic 
trembling.’ 47. People] RV ‘ peoples.’ 

PSALM 19 

This Ps. falls into two well-marked di\ isic <nx 
Vv. 1-0 describe the glory of God (AT) us s ( ■ n 
in the heavenly bodies, especially the sun. and 
are thus parallel to Ps 8. Vv. 7-14deal with 
the excellence of the revelation of God 
ra/i) in the Law — the subject which is ex- 
panded in Ps 119. It is possible that two 
independent Pss. are here combined, as 111 
Ps 108, or that the second half was written .a 
an addition to the first by another hand. Tic 
first part may quite well have been Din id’s 
work. The second part may be divided into 
tho praises of the Law (vv. 7-11), and the 
Psalmist’s prayer for preservation from sm 
(vv. 12-14). This is one of the Pss. lot 
Christmas Day. 

I. The firmament] the sky, conceived of 11s 
a solid canopy: secGnl 0 . 2. Days and night- 
in unbroken succession testify to God’s glory 
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3 . RV 1 There is no speech nor language; 
Their voice cannot be heard.’ Their witness 
is none the less impressive for its silence. 

4 . The silent testimony of the heavens is 

world-wide. Their line] the measuring line, 
marking off the region to which the message 
of the skies comes. LXX has 1 their sound,’ 
and is followed by St. Paul, who quotes this 
v. in RolO 18 . Tabernacle] or tent: see 
Isa 40 22 . The sun. as the most glorious of the 
heavenly bodies, is personified as a hero. 5 . As 
a bridegroom] The comparison suggests the 
vigour and beauty of youth as well as the 
splendour of wedding attire. A race] RV 
1 his course ’ from E. to IV., the two • ends ' 
of heaven mentioned in v. 6. 6. There is 

nothing hid, etc.] another way of putting the 
universal scope of the sun's testimony. 

7 - 9 . Here we have a sudden transition from 
nature to revelation. The word law ( tomh ) 
means ‘teaching’ or ‘instruction,’ and describes 
not only the Law of Moses, but all the com- 
mandments of God. It is described as a 
testimony (see Ex2fi lfl - ai ) or witness to God’s 
character and requirements (v. 7), as statutes 
(R V ‘ precepts ’), a commandment (v. 8 ), judg- 
ments or moral decisions (v. 9). Each term is 
connected with some practical benefit which 
the Law confers on men. 

7 . Converting] RV ‘restoring.’ 8 . Enlight- 
ening the eyes] imparting refreshment and 
vigour to the soul : see on 13 3 . 9 . The fear 

of the Lord] another expression for the 
Law, which produces this fear in the heart. 
Clean] opposed to impurity of life. Enduring 
for ever] as the expression of God’s eternal 
righteousness. 10 . The honeycomb] rather, 

‘ the droppings of the honeycomb,’ the purest 
of the honey. 

12 . Understand] RV ‘ discern.’ Cleanse] 
RV ‘clear,’ in the sense of ‘acquit.’ Un- 
conscious sins could be atoned for (Nu 15 22 ' 20 ), 
and for such sins forgiveness is asked here. 

13 . Presumptuous sbis] those deliberately 
committed, in contrast to those of ignorance 
and inadvertence. For such transgressions 
the Law provided no atonement (Nul5 3 °i 31 ), 
and the Psalmist prays to bo restrained from 
committing them. Innocent from the great 
transgression] RV 1 clear from great trans- 
gression.’ 14 . Strength] RV ‘rock.’ 

PSALM 20 

This and the following Ps. form a closely 
connected pair. The one is a prayer for a 
king going out to battle, and the other is a 
thanksgiving for his triumphant return. Both 
have the same title. There is nothing against 
the early date of the Pss., and David may be 
their subject, but it is hardly natural to regard 
him as their author. In Ps 20, vv. 1-5 are 
the prayer of the people, v. 6 is the confident 


utterance of an individual (perhaps a priest or 
lhe king lumsclf). and in \ v. 7-9 the pcoplo 
again take up the strain. 

I. The name] is equivalent to the God to 
whom it belongs. It expresse., all that is 
known about Him. Defend thee] RV ‘set 
thee up on high,’ over all enemies. 2 . The 
sanctuary] God’s dwelling-place on Mt. Zion 
is here meant, as the next clause shows. But 
see v. li. 3 . Remember . . accept] The words 
refer to the sacrifices both of the past and of 
the present. Sacrifices were usual before 
going out to war : see 1 S" 0 - 11 * 13°. 12 . 

4 . According to thine own heart] RV ‘ thy 
heart’s desire,’ i.e. victory. Counsel] plan 
of campaign: see 2S17. 5 . Thy salvation] 

the deliverance to be wrought by the king’s 
success. Set up our banners] lift them up 
and wave them in triumph. 

6 . Now] A single person here takes up the 
song after the sacrifice has been offered. Faith 
is assured that the offering has been accepted 
and the king’s prayers heard. His anointed] 
the Icing: see 2 2 From his holy heaven] 
God’B real dwelling, of which Zion is but the 
type. 

7 . Some] refers to heathen enemies, like 
the Egyptians (Ex 14 Isa31 *). Remember] 
RV ‘ make mention of,’ as a watchword. 

8 . Brought down] RV 1 bowed down.' 

9 . Read with LXX ‘0 Lord, save the 
king ; and answer us when we call.’ 

PSALM 21 

The title and authorship have been discussed 
under Ps20, to which this forms a sequel. 
Its contents include a thanksgiving to God for 
His blessings to the king (vv. 1-7), an address 
to the king promising future victories over his 
enemies (vv. 8 - 12 ), and a closing ascription 
of praise to God (v. 13). The Ps. is used on 
Ascension Day. 

1 , 2 . The prayers for victory in Ps20 
have been answered. 3 . Preventest him] lit. 
‘ goest to meet him.’ A crown] the victory 
confirming his rule, like a second coronation. 

4 . In OT. times long life on earth was 
regarded as one of the greatest of blessings : 
see 1K3 11 . The language here is ideal, but 
it was not unusual to speak so of kings 
(1K1 31 Neh2 3 ). 5 . Thy salvation] the 

victory bestowed by God. which reflects divine 
attributes — ‘glory,’ ‘honour and majesty’ — 
upon the king. 6 . With thy countenance] RV 
‘ in thy presence.’ 

9 . Oven] RV ‘ furnace,’ as fuel for a 
furnace. 10 . The king will destroy young 
and old among his enemies — the terrible 
custom of ancient conquerors. 11 , 12 . Read. 
‘For though they intend .. though they 
imagine . . they shall not prevail, for thou shall 
make them turn . . thou shalt make ready,’ etc. 
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PSALM 22 

The Ps. lias two sections, in the first of 
which (vv. 1-21) the writer earnestly seeks 
God’s help in a time of extreme trouble, while 
in the second (vv. 22-31) he breaks into a 
song of thanksgiving and praise. The trouble 
is caused by strong and relentless enemies 
who scorn his trust in God, and persistently 
threaten his life. The thanksgiving is re- 
markable for its anticipation of the world- 
wide acknowledgment of God that is to follow 
the Psalmist's deliverance. The last-named 
fact has led some to the view that the Ps. 
describes a national rather than a personal 
experience, while the use made of it in the 
XT. has caused others to regard it as wholly 
prophetic of the sufferings of Christ. There 
seems to be a real personal element in the Ps., 
but at the same time the writer as a righteous 
sufferer has a representative character, and 
his words have a partial fulfilment in tho 
experiences of the faithful remnant in 
Israel, and a complete fulfilment in those of 
Jesus Christ, which are the supreme type 
of righteous suffering leading to the establish- 
ment of a universal kingdom of God. The 
contents of the Ps. explain its use on Good 
Friday. 

Title. — (BY) 1 Set to Aijeletli hash-Shahar 1 
(the hind of the morning) ; probably the name 
of some well-known song, to the melody of 
which the Ps. was intended to be sung. 

l. The opening words (in the Aramaic 
form) were quoted by our Lord on the Cross 
(Mt27 4,i )- It has been supposed that He 
repeated the whole Ps., and that the remainder 
was drowned in the tumult and jeers of the 
mob. 2. And am not silent] R3I 1 but find 
no rest.’ 3. The praises of Israel] which 
have deservedly surrounded God in the past, 
and whic.1 He will not cease to deserve by 
ceasing to deliver His people. The thought 
is expanded in vv. 4, 5. 

6. This v. describes tho Psalmist’s humilia- 
tion in terms similar to those used of tho 
suffering Servant of the Lord in Tsaiah (41 14 
49" 52 14 53 3 > 3 ). 7. Shoot out the lip., 

shake the head] gestures of contempt and 
hatred. 8. These very words were used by 
the priests in mockery of our Lord as He 
hung on the Cross (Mt27 43 ). 12. Bulls., 

strong bulls of Bashan] suggesting tho strength 
and aggressive rage of the Psalmist’s enemies. 
Bashan was the X. part of the region E. of the 
Jordan, and was a rich pasture land. 15. The 
parching effects of a fever supply another 
metaphor for the Psalmist’s trouble. 

16. Dogs] which haunt Eastern towns and 
villages in savage and cowardly packs — fit 
emblems of the Psalmist’s fierce and yet con- 
temptible foes. They pierced my hands and 


my feet] The reference is still to the dogs, 
who snap at the exposed parts of those whom 
they attack. Tho singular coincidence be- 
tween this v. and what was done at the Cruci- 
fixion is not noted in NT. They pierced] taken 
from LXX and Vulgate. Other versions read, 

1 they bound.’ Heb. has, ‘ like a lion’ : sec RM. 

17. I may tell all my bones] i.e, count them 
all. They are visible through his emaciated 
flesh. The words may be either a literal or a 
figurative description of the writer’s miserable 
state. 18. The conduct of his enemies is that 
of robbers. The application of this v. in .In 
i9‘- 4 is well known. 20. My darling] 11 M 
1 my only one,’ my precious life. From . . the 
dog] cp. v. 16. 21. Thou hast heard me] a 
sudden conviction of faith which gives a new 
tone to the rest of the Ps. Unicorns] ]{ V 
‘ wild-oxen.’ In this and the preceding v. the 
figures of vv. 12, 13, 16 (bulls, lions, dogs) 
are repeated. 22. These words arc put into 
the mouth of Christ in Heb2 12 . 26. The 

meek] the afflicted righteous, like the 1 poor ’ 
and the ‘humble.’ Eat and be satisfied] in the 
meal which accompanies their sacrifice (Lv 
7 lfi ), or to which they may be invited by the 
Psalmist when he presents his tliankoffering. 

Your heart shall live] RV 1 let your heart 
live,’ the writer’s prayer for his sacrificial 
guests. 

27-30. These vv. extend tho circle in which 
God is to be praised. It includes all the in- 
habitants and rulers of the earth, and all the 
generations to come. 

29. They that be fat, etc.] RY 1 the fat 0111 s 
of the earth,’ the mightiest rulers. Eat and 
worship] join in the sacrificial feast. Ur pt 1- 
haps the words mean ‘shall worship Him 
alone.’ They that go down to the dust] nil 
mortal men, perhaps specially referring to the 
kings of the earth with their transient glory 

None can keep alive, etc.] Read with LXX 
(joining this clause with the beginning of \ . 30) 
‘ and as for him that could not keep his soul 
alive, his seed shall serve Him’ (Jehovah) 
The weakest and most distressed will lenu 
a posterity to praise God. 30. It shall be 
accounted, etc.] RV 1 It shall be told of the 
Lord unto the next generation.’ 

PSALM 23 

This is a Ps. of simple and unclouded con- 
fidence in God, who is described first as 11 
shepherd (vv. 1—4) and next as an host 
(vv. 5-6). The beautiful imagery of the first 
part would be natural on the lips of the king 
who was a shepherd in his youth. The 
reference to 1 the house of the Lord ’ in \ . 6 
may he a continuation of the figure of the 
host, and need not indicate a date after the 
building of the Temple. 

3. Leadeth] RV ‘guideth.’ An Eastern 
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shepherd goes before his flock. For his 
name’s sake] in consistency with the character 
which He has already made known. 

4. Shadow of death] rather, ‘ deep dark- 
ness’: see Jerl3 16 Am5 8 . The rod was a 
short oaken club for defence ; the staff a longer 
pole for use in climbing, or for leaning upon. 
An Eastern shepherd still carries both. 

5. In the presence of mine enemies] as when 
David enjoyed the hospitality of Barzillai 
(2 S 17 27-29). Anointest] RV ‘ hast anointed,' 
as a host anoints an honoured guest : see Lk 
7 4B . Runneth over] God’s hospitality is 
lavish and generous. 6. Goodness and mercy, 
like two angels, ‘ pursue ’ the Psalmist, deter- 
mined, as it were, to run him down. For ever] 
lit. ‘ for length of days,’ referring to prolonged 
earthly life rather than to life beyond the grave. 

PSALM 24 

This Pa. is generally, and very appropriately, 
connected with the occasion when David brought 
up the ark from the house of Obed-edom to 
the tent prepared for it on Mt. Zion. It de- 
clares the universal sovereignty of God the 
Creator (vv. 1, 2), and describes the character 
of those who may approach His earthly 
dwelling (vv. 3-6). Then there follows a 
twice-repeated scene, in which the gates of 
Jerusalem are summoned to open, that God, as 
represented by the ark, may enter ; while the 
warders ask who the approaching conqueror is, 
and the people reply that He is the Lord of 
hosts (vv. 7-10). 

1. The fulness] all that fills it, all that is in 
it. 2. This v. expresses the ancient idea of 
the structure of the universe, with 1 waters 
under the earth’ (Gn7 u Ex20 4 ). 4. Cp. Ps 
15. 5. Righteousness] is a gift of God and 

a part of the salvation He bestows. 

6. O Jacob] BY ‘ O God of Jacob.’ Selah] 
see on 3 4 . 

7. Lift up your heads] as if to make the 
entrance more roomy. Everlasting] EM 1 an- 
cient,’ with an illimitable history behind them. 

10. The LORD of hosts] one of the great 
OT. titles of God. The 1 hosts ’ may include 
the armies of Israel, as well as the stars and 
angels who form ‘ the host of heaven.’ Selah] 
see on 3 4 . 

PSALM 25 

This is the second of the ' acrostic ’ or 
< alphabetic ’ Pss. (cp. 9, 10). As it now stands 
there are a few irregularities in the arrange- 
ment, some of which appear again in Ps34. 
The closing v. suggests the circumstances of 
the exile, but it is probably an addition, as the 
last letter of the alphabet is reached in v. 21. 
The rest of the Ps. contains nothing to in- 
dicate its date or authorship, and its value is 
independent of any view that may be taken as 


to these. Some have supposed that the writer 
speaks in the name of the nation, but much of 
the Ps. has a distinctly personal character. It 
falls into three parts — a humble prayer for 
defence, instruction, and forgiveness (vv. 1-7); 
a meditation on the character and ways of God 
(vv. 8-14) ; and a further prayer for deliver- 
ance from trouble (vv. 15-21). 

1. Aspiration reveals and determines char- 
acter. The man who lifts up his soul to God 
stands contrasted with him who lifts up his 
soul to vanity (24 4 ). 2. I trust in thee] 

RV ‘ in thee have I trusted.’ 5. Lead (RV 
1 guide ’) me in thy truth] i.e. 1 in thy faithful- 
ness.’ 

6, 7. Note the threefold use of remember. 
God’s remembrance is sought, not for the 
Psalmist’s sins, but for His own changeless 
character of grace, and, in accordance with 
that character, for the Psalmist himself. It 
has been suggested that the writer, living late 
in Israel’s history, colours his personal prayer 
with the thought of the nation’s early sins and 
of God’s past deliverances. 7. Mercy] RV 
1 lovingkindness,’ as in v. 6. So in v. 10. 

8. Sinners] a truly evangelic thought. God’s 
grace is not for those who have deserved it 
alone, but for all who seek it in penitence. 

9. In judgment] in the principles of practical 
righteousness. 

10. Covenant .. testimonies] God’s law is 
viewed in the ono case as the basis of His 
gracious contract with Israel, and in the other 
as a witness to His own character. 1 1. For thy 
name’s sake . . pardon] Forgiveness is asked 
because it is God's nature to forgive. For it 
in great] The plea appears strange, but it is 
the utterance of deep penitence, combined 
with strong faith in the forgiving grace which 
is characteristic of God. 12. Teach in the 
way that he shall choose] God’s instruction 
moulds the will, and directs it to right deci- 
sions and resolves. 13. Earth] RY ‘land.’ The 
promise of temporal blessing to the good man 
and his posterity is in harmony with the 
general thought of the OT. 14. Secret] RM 
1 counsel ’ or 1 friendship ’ ; confidential fellow- 
ship. The earthly blessing is crowned with a 
spiritual one. 15. The net] the entanglements 
and perplexities of trouble and sin. 

21. There is a seeming inconsistency between 
the plea of integrity and uprightness and the 
confessions of sin in vv. 7, 11. But what the 
Psalmist claims is not perfection, but a sincere 
love of goodness, and the humble dependence 
on God expressed in the words I wait on 
thee. 

PSALM 26 

This Ps. appears to belong to a later age than 
David’s, when the Temple (v. 8), with its altar 
(v. 6), and its public assemblies for worship 
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(v. 12), was a familiar institution. TIio writer, 
conscious of his own uprightness, protests 
against the idea ot being classed with the 
wicked, and sharing their untimely fate. He 
appeals at the outset to God’s judgment, and 
at the close preaches the assurance that it will 
not fail him. 

i. Therefore I shall not slide] RV ‘ without 
wavering.' 2. Reins] see on 7 9 . 3. The 

Psalmist's conscious integrity is not self- 
righteousness. His knowledge of God’s charac- 
ter has made him what he is. 

6. Wash mine hands] a figure perhaps taken 
from the practice of the priests (Ex.IO 1 " -21 ), or 
of the city elders (Dt21 fi - 7 ) : cp. Mt27 4 . 

Compass thine altar] as the worshippers in 
the Temple gathered to witness the sacrifices. 

7. Publish, etc.] RV -make the voice of 
thanksgiving to be heard.’ 8. Honour] RV 
‘ glory,’ God’s manifested Presence, associated 
with the ark and the mercy seat. 

9. Gather not my soul] 4 Do not cut it off.' 
Let me not share their fate. The persons 
described in vv. 9, 10 are evidently men in 
places of power, who use violence and have 
wealth to protect themselves by corrupting 
justice. 11. Redeem me] Save me from being 
destroyed with the wicked. 12. An even 
place] a symbol of comfort and safety. 

PSALM 27 

This Ps. falls naturally into two part«, vv. 1-6 
and vv. 7-14, which are in such marked contrast 
as to make it probable that here, as in Ps 19, two 
independent poems have been combined. The 
one breathes a spirit of fearless and triumphant 
confidence in the face of hostile armies, while 
the other, though trustful, is the prayer of 
one in deep distress, orphaned and beset by 
false accusers. The warlike tone of w. 1-6 
is in favour of ascribing them to David, and 
vv. 5-G do not necessarily imply a reference to 
the Temple, which would be inconsistent with 
this view. 

1. Strength] in the sense of * stronghold ’ : 
see 18 s . 2. To eat up my flesh] like wild 
beasts of prey. They stumbled and fell] 
Past victories inspire present confidence : cp. 
David's words to Saul (1 S 17 34 - 30 ). 3. In 

this] RY ‘even then.’ 

4. Dwell in the house of the LORD] as 
the guest of Jehovah : see 23°. The figure 
suggests constant fellowship with God. 

Beauty] RM 4 pleasantness,’ the gracious 
aspect of the divine Host. To enquire in his 
temple (or palace)] to find out all that such 
intercourse with God can teach. 

5. The abode of Jehovah, like the tent of 
a desert chieftain, affords protection as well as 
hospitality. The figure of vv. 4, S may have 
been based on the visible dwelling-place of 
Jehovah at Jerusalem, and if so the words 


used need imply nothing more than the tem- 
porary structure orocted by David. 

8. The original is condensed, but the words 
in italics express the thought. This v. gixes 
the essence of all divine revelation and of all 
human response to it. Seek ye my face] as a 
visitor seeks access to the presence of an 
Oriental king. The figure is continued in x . 9. 

10. RY 4 For my father and my mother Inn e 
forsaken me, but,’ etc. 11. A plain path] not 
a path clearly marked, but 011c that is lex el 
and safe. 13. I had fainted] is a phrase sup- 
plied to complete the sense of flic ahbrex iati d 
original. The land of the living] as opposed 
to Shcol. (he state of the dead — an illustration 
of the value of the present life for OT. faith 

PSALM 28 

This Ps. is in many respects similar to Ps2li, 
especially in the writer’s prayer that lie may 
be distinguished from the wicked, and max 
escape their fate ; and in the confidence xvhi< li 
he reaches in the closing verses. In this Ps . 
liowex’er, the peril of death appears iiion 
acute (v. 1), and some have supposed that h<nl\ 
Pss. were written in a time of pestilence. 

1. The pit] the grax-e, or Shcol, the state 
of the dead. Unless his prayer is heard lie 
looks for nothing less than death. 2. Thy holy 
oracle] RM ‘the innermost place of thx 
sanctuary,’ the Holy of Holies, whore God's 
Presence specially dwells. Here, as in lVgli, 
the existence of the Temple seems to In in- 
dicated. 3. Draw me not away] to punish 
ment and destruction: cp. 26 !l . 4. Deeds] 

RY ‘ xvork.’ Endeavours] RY ‘ doings.’ 

Work] RV‘ operation.’ These changes In ing 
out the intended contrast betxveen this x. ami 
the next. 5. Destroy] RV ‘ break doxvn.' 111 
direct opposition to build up. 

8. Their strength] RM ‘ a strength unto his 
people.’ The saving strength] RV ‘ a slicing- 
hold of salvation.’ His anointed] the king. 

9. Feed them] as a shepherd. Lift them 
up] RY ‘ bear them up,’ a beautiful con- 
tinuation of the same figure : see Isa 4(1 14 . 

PSALM 29 

TbiB is a Nature-Psalm, calling on the angels 
to praise God (vv. 1, 2), describing the nia in- 
festation of His power in the thunderstorm 
(vv. 3-9) and the flood (v. 10), and ending 
with an assurance of His fax’our to Un- 
people. 

1. Give] in the sense of ‘ ascribe.’ Mighty] 
RY ‘ sons of the mighty.’ The angels aie 
meant. 2. The beauty of holiness] RM 4 hnlx 
array,’ like the robes of the priests in an 
earthly sanctuary. 

3. The voice of the Lord] the thunder. The 
phrase occurs seven times in the Ps. The 
waters] not of the sea, but of the storm-cloud : 
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see 18 u . 5- The cedars] the strongest trees, 
yet riven in the thunderstorm. 

6. Them] the mountains which the thunder 
shakes, besides breaking the trees that grow 
on them. Sirion] Hermon. Lebanon and Her- 
mon are the highest mountains in Palestine. 

Unicom] RV ‘ wild-ox.’ 7. Divideth (RV 
‘ eleaveth,’ RM ‘ heweth ’) the flames of fire] 
The reference is to the sharp, pointed lightning 
flashes w’hich accompany the thunder. 

8. The wilderness of Kadesh] in the extreme 
8. of Palestine, as Lebanon and Hermon are 
in the extreme N. 9. Makelh the hinds to 
calve] an actual effect of terrifying thunder- 
storms ; or perhaps the meaning is, 1 whirleth 
the oaks.’ Discovereth] It V ‘ strippoth bare.’ 
by the wind, or the strokes of lightning. His 
temple] or palace, is not the great temple of 
Nature, but Heaven itself, where the angels 
minister (vv. 1, 2). Doth every one jpeak, etc.] 
RV 1 everything saith, Glory,’ but better, 
‘every one,’ i.e. of the angels. Prom the 
heavens they look down with wonder and 
delight upon the storm, in which they see the 
manifestation of the divine glory. 

10. Sitteth upon the flood] RV ‘ sat ax Icing 
at the Flood,’ the great traditional convulsion 
of nature(Gn 7,8), which revealed God’s mercy 
as well as His power and wrath. The attributes 
then disclosed remain unchanged, and this is 
the ground of the assurance expressed in v. 11, 
which is a beautiful conclusion to a Ps. of 
sublime grandeur. 11. Give strength] The 
power of this mighty God is given to His 
people as they need it : see Isa-tO'" 1-31 . 

PSALM 30 

Title. — (RV) 1 A Psalm ; a Song at the 
Dedication of the House ; a Psalm of 
David.’ 

There is no obvious connexion between the 
contents of this Ps. and its title. It is a 
thanksgiving for recovery from an illness 
which had threatened to be fatal, and in itself 
may very well have been written by David. 
But it is difficult to find in his life an occasion 
corresponding to the title, though the dedica- 
tion of David’s own palace, or of the site of 
the Temple, has been suggested. It is more 
likely that the words, ‘ A Song at the Dedica- 
tion of the House,’ were inserted into the 
title at a later time, when the Ps. was 
adopted for use at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple, or of the second Temple, or at the 
re-dedication of the latter after it had been 
polluted by Antiochus Epiphaues (the origin 
of the Feast of Dedication mentioned in 
Jn 10 22 . See Intro, to Daniel). The Ps. 
opens with praise for the writer’s restoration 
(vv. 1-5), tells next of his troubles and his 
prayer (vv. 6-10), and concludes with another 
thanksgiving (vv. 11, 12). 


1. Lifted . . up] RV ‘ raised up,’ from sick- 
ness. 3. The grave] RV 1 Sheol,’ which, like the 
pit, means the state of the dead. 4. At the 
remembrance of his holiness] RV ‘ to his holy 
name.’ For ‘ remembrance ’ or 1 memorial ’ in 
the sense of 1 name ’ see 1) °. 5. In his favour 

is life] bettor, ‘ his favour is for a lifetime,’ in 
contrast to ‘ his anger . . a moment.’ 

Endure for a night] RV ‘ tarry for the 
night ’ as a passing stranger. 7. Hast made] 
RV 1 hadst made,’ referring to the time of 
health and prosperity. My mountain] would 
be a figure for stability, but the reading is 
doubtful. Possibly it should be, 1 hadst made 
me tostanduponstrongmountains.’ Thou didst 
hide thy face] a sudden change of experience, 
by which the Psalmist was shaken out of his 
self-confidcnce, and taught his entire depend- 
ence on God. 9. This v. shows how little 
the future life counted for in ordinary OT. 
thought. The pit] see v. 3. The dust] is the 
dead body. 1 x. Sackcloth] the garb of sadness. 

12. My glory] my soul. 

PSALM 31 

The writer of this Ps. gratefully records 
God’s past deliverances (vv. 1-8), appeals to 
God for help against the enemies who assail 
him in the present (vv. 9-18), and ends with 
fervent thankfulness and serene assurance (vv. 
19-24). The language suggests a later age 
than David's, and has many parallels with the 
book of Jeremiah, the most evident being in 
the words * terror on every side ’ (v. 13, Jer 
20 10 ). These parallels are mostly in the 
central section (vv. 9-18), and possibly this is 
an insertion in the middle of an earlier Davidic 
Ps. In the closing vv. there are several 
resemblances to Ps 27. 

3. For thy name’s sake] see 23 2 > s . 

4. Strength] RV ‘stronghold.’ 5. The first 
clause of this v. formed one of the Sayings of 
our Lord on the Cross (Lk 23 ib ). The Psalm 
ist's attitude iir life was Christ's attitude in 
death. God of truth] i.e. of faithfulness, of 
changeless consistency of character. God is 
always true to Himself. 6. Have hated] RV 
‘hate.’ Lying varrities] idols : see Jer 8 19 10 s . 

7. Considered (RV ‘ seen ’) . . known] with 
sympathy, followed by succour. 8. Large room] 
RV ’large place,’ the opposite of ‘ straits.’ 

9. Belly] RV ‘ body.’ 10. Iniquity] As it 
stands this clause traces the Psalmist’s suffer- 
ings to his sin. But the LXX and some other 
versions read 1 affliction,’ which agrees better 
with the context, xi. Cp. Jcr20 7 > 8 . 12. A 

broken vessel] a thing altogether neglected. 

13. This whole verse is closely parallel to 
Jcr20 10 . Fear wax on every side] cp. Jer 6 26 
203m e . 10 405 49 2» Lam 2 22 15. My times] all 
the occasions of my life. x6. Make thy face 
to shine] Smile upon me in Thy favour : see 



NuG 23 . 17 . This repetition of the prayer of 
v. 1 may suggest that after all the Ps. is a unity : 
cp. 25‘’- s Jerl7 18 . The grave] RY ‘ Sheol.’ 

19 . Wrought . . before the sons of men] i.e. 
openly. 20 . The same thought as in 27 3 . 
E\ on a desert tent may be a protection if its 
owner is powerful. Secret] RV ‘ covert.’ 

Pride] ltV •plottings.’ 21 . A strong city] 
Ell ‘ a fenced city.’ A change of figure from 
the tent of v. 20. If literally understood the 
words might refer to Jeremiah’s experiences 
during the siege of Jerusalem. 22 . Haste] 
RM • alarm.’ Fear is rebuked by God’s 
answer to prayer. 

PSALM 32 

The subject of the Ps. is the happiness that 
follow s the confession of sin and the experi- 
ence of forgiveness. This is generally set 
forth at the beginning (vv. 1, 2). Then the 
Psalmist relates his own spiritual history of 
misery before confession (vv. 3, 4), and of 
relief after it (v. o). He next commends the 
practice of prayer (v. G). and expresses his own 
confidence in God (v. 7 ). In v. 8 God speaks 
in words of promise, and the closing vv. are 
devoted to counsel and exhortation (vv. 9-11). 
The period in David’s life which best fits the 
references in the Ps. is the time of his im- 
enitence after the murder of Uriah, followed 
y the rebuke of Nathan, and the king’s ac- 
knowledgment of his sin (2 S 1 1 ^-l 2 -’ 3 ). The 
Ps. is one of those for Ash Wednesday. 

Title. — A Psalm of David, Maschil] The 
word Maschil has been generally explained as 
‘ a didactic Psalm,’ a Psalm of instruction. 
But few of the Pss. so designated have this 
special character, and the more probable mean- 
ing is • a skilful Psalm ' (see 47 ~ RM), one set 
to more elaborate music than usual. 

1 , 2 . Note the threefold description of 
wrongdoing as transgression, breaking beyond 
bounds ; sin, failure to reach the true aim of 
life ; and iniquity, moral deformity or per- 
versity — also the threefold nature of pardon 
as ‘forgiveness,’ literally here the lifting of 
the burden of guilt ; * covering,’ in the sense 
of hiding the sin from the eye of the judge, or 
protecting the sinner from punishment ; and 
■ not imputing,’ the cancelling of an obligation 
to pay the penalty. 

2 , No guile] This may refer to the sincerity 
of repentance, or, more probably, to the 
changed character of the forgiven heart. 

3 , 4 . These vv. may be taken as a descrip- 
tion cither of actual sickness, which brought 
sin home to the conscience, or of spiritual 
sulfering represented in physical terms. 4 . Is 
turned into] RV 1 was changed cm with.’ 

5 . Have I not hid] lit. ‘covered,’ as in v. 1. 
It is only when man does not cover his sin 
that God does cover it. Selah] see on 3 4 . 


6 . Shall every one] RV ‘ let every one.’ 
The Psalmist wishes others to take his expe- 
rience as au example. In a time when thou 
mayest be found] Another possible rendering 
is, ‘ in the time of finding out sin ’ (RM). In 
the floods, etc.] RV ‘ when the great waters ’ 
(of trouble, and especially of God’s wrath) 
‘ overflow they shall not reach unto him.’ 

7 . Songs of deliverance] possibly songs sung 
by others. God’s grace to one brings joy to 
many. Selah] see on 3 4 . 

8 . Guide thee with mine eye] RY 1 counsel 
thee with mine eye upon thee.’ God docs 1101 
leave those whom He counsels to walk in their 
own strength, but watches over their way . 

9 . Lest they come near . . thee] RV ‘ AYv 
they will not come near . . thee.’ The horse and 
mule are thought of not ns dangerous, hut only 
as obstinate and stupid — incapable of being 
brought where they are wanted except In 
force. Men ought to draw near to God 111 
unconstrained obedience. 

PSALM 33 

This is an anonymous Ps. of national de- 
liverance, called forth by some historical occa- 
sion which it is now impossible to fix with 
any certainty. From its central conception 
of God as the ruler of all the earth and all the 
nations, it appears to belong to the later pro- 
phetic age. The metrical structure is specially 
regular. The first three and the last three v v . 
form corresponding groups of G lines each, ami 
vv. 4-19 consist of six groups of 4 lines cm li. 
The opening call to praise (vv. 1-3) is follow ml 
by a description of God's character (vv. 4. 
of His rule over all the inhabitants of the 
earth, based on His creative power (vv. G-9): 
of His rule over the nations, and of the special 
privilege of Israel as His people, whose de- 
fence is not in military power, bill in 
Jehovah (vv. 10-19). The closing vv. ( 20 - 22 ) 
respond to the summons at the beginning of 
the Ps. 

1 . Ye righteous , . the upright] the Tsracliiis 
who are genuine servants of God. 2 . The 
psaltery and an instrument of ten strings] KY 
• the psaltery of ten strings.’ The harp and 
the psaltery were both stringed instruments, flic 
latter being the larger. 3 - Anew song] to ci In- 
finite a new deliverance. The phrase minis 
in several Pss., and has a special connexion 
with the deliverance from the Baby loin, in 
exile : sec Isa42 10 . 

4 . Truth] RY ‘ faithfulness.’ 5 . Righteous- 
ness] is the principle of God’s character, 
judgment] Rb practical application to ilm 
government of the world. Goodness] RV 
; lovingkindness.’ 7 . The depth (RV • dot ps ') 
in storehouses] The ancient idea of a resen mr 
of water beneath the earth : see Gn7 n . 

9 . Read, 1 He spake and it was : He coin- 
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mantled and it stood,' referring to the repeated 
‘it was so’ of Gnl. 

10 . The heathen] RV ‘the nations.’ The 
people] RV ‘the peoples.’ 12 . Cp. Dt33 2!l . 

15 . RY ‘lie that fashioneth . . that con- 
sidereth.' Their hearts alike] RV ‘ the hearts 
of them all.’ 17 . An horse] The Israelites 
had no cavalry, and the chariots and horsemen 
of their enemies appeared specially formidable 
to them: see Dt 17 16 Ps20 7 147 10 Prov21 sl 
Isa 311. 

PSALM 34 

The reliability of this title (A Psalm of 
David ; when lie feigned madness (RM) before 
Abimelech, who drove him away, and he de- 
parted) is doubtful, both because the Philis- 
tine king in question is called Achish and not 
Abimelech in 1S211 3 , and because the con- 
tents of the Ps. are akin to the proverbial 
wisdom of a later age than David's. The Ps. is 
an alphabetic or acrostic one, with some of the 
same irregularities which are found in Ps25. 
Vv. 10— 1G are quoted in lPet3 10 " 12 . 

1 . At all times . . continually] the utterance 
of a faith which can maintain gratitude in 
adversity as well as in prosperity. 2 . Humble] 
RY ‘ meek,’ all patient and trustful souls. 

5 . They] The Psalmist’s individual experi- 
ence is also a general one. 6 . This poor man] 
may refer to the Psalmist himself, but if so it 
is 33 a type of others. 7 . The angel of the 
LORD] a Being frequently mentioned in the 
OT. : see Ex 23 20 Isa 63 9 . He is not merely 
an angelic messenger, but is in some sense 
identified with God Himself. He may be said 
to stand for God in His self-revealing char- 
acter, and in His activity among men. 

Encampeth] cp. 2 K 6 17 . 

10 . Young lions] proverbially strong and 
courageous, and able to provide for them- 
selves. 11 . Come, ye children] an address in 
the tone of the book of Proverbs : see Prov 4 1 . 

15 . Are upon] RV ‘ are toward,' not only in 
watchfulness, but in favour. See the contrast 
in the next v. 16 . The remembrance of them] 
their ‘ memorial ’ or ‘ name ’ : see on D" 30 4 . 

21 . Evil shall slay the wicked] Sin is self- 
destructive, and works out its own punishment. 
Or perhaps the words mean simply, 1 a calamity 
shall slay the wicked.’ Desolate] RV 1 con- 
demned.’ So in v. 22. 

PSALM 35 

This is a prayer for the defeat and destruc- 
tion of malignant enemies, whom the Psalmist 
has formerly befriended, and who now treat 
him with ungrateful cruelty. The circum- 
stances qxe partly similar to those of David’s 
persecution by Saul, but no prominent in- 
dividual is mentioned as hostile, and David’s 
attitude to Saul was more forgiving than that 


of the Psalmist towards those of whom he 
complains. The Ps., like Ps31, has many 
resemblances to the book of Jeremiah, and 
some ascribe it to that prophet’s time. For a 
discussion of the vindictive tone of such Pss. 
see Intro. There are three sections — a prayer 
for the confusion of the writer’s enemies 
(vv. 1 - 10 ), an account of their wickedness 
(vv. 11-18), and a further appeal for the 
vindication of the right (vv. 19-28). 

1 . Plead my cause] RV ‘ strive thou,’ as in 
a court of law : see v. 23. 5 , 6 . The angel 
of the Lord] see on 34 7 . 

13 . My prayer returned] better, ‘ shall return.’ 
The blessing, withheld from the unworthy, 
will come back to the Psalmist himself : cp. 
Lk 10°. 15 . Abjects] the most worthless out- 

casts : see Job 30 M. And I knew it not] RM 
‘and those whom I knew not.’ 16 . With 
hypocritical mockers, etc.] RV ‘ like the pro- 
fane mockers in feasts’ — buffoons and para- 
sites, who get a place at table in return for 
entertaining the guests with scurrilous jokes. 

17 . My darling] equivalent to ‘ my soul ’ : 
see on 22 20 . 18 . In the great congregation] 

The Psalmist looks for a public vindication of 
his cause. 

19 . Wink with the eye] here a sign of 
triumphant malice. That hate me without a 
cause] quoted by our Lord, and applied to 
Himself in Jn 15 23 . 20 . Them that are quiet 
in the land] the same as the ‘poor’ or ‘meek’ 
— the humble and patient righteous. 

21 . Opened their mouth] in contempt. Hath 
seen it] i.e. the fulfilment of their wicked 
desires. 23 . My judgment] the vindication 
of my just cause. 

PSALM 36 

This Ps. consists of two strongly contrasted 
pictures, one of the wickedness of the wicked 
man (vv. 1-4), and one of the goodness of 
God (vv. 5-9), followed by a prayer that the 
Psalmist may continue to enjoy God’s bless- 
ing (vv. 10 , 11 ), and by a confident assurance 
of the final overthrow' of the wicked (v. 12 ). 
The Ps. seems to reflect the social conditions 
of a later age than David’s. 

i. The transgression of the wicked saith] 
Sin is personified as an oracle to whose voice 
the wicked man listens. Within my heart] A 
better reading is, ‘within his heart.’ There is 
no fear of God, etc.] quoted in Ro 3 ls . 2 . Until, 
etc.] RV ‘ that his iniquity shall not be found 
out and be hated.’ 3 , 4 . A description of the 
character and conduct of the man who is 
deceived by sin. 

5 . There is an abrupt transition here to an 
infinitely nobler theme. 6 . Great mountains] 
RV ‘mountains of God.' In these vv. all 
that is infinite, sublime, and unfathomable in 
nature is made emblematic of the perfections 
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of Jehovah. 8 . (io<l is host a« well as pro- 
tector. The figure is perhaps taken from the 
sacrilicial meals eaten by the worshippers in 
the Temple (Lv7 13 ). 9 . A highly spiritual 

conception of the nature of man's fellowship 
with God, anticipating some of the loftiest 
teaching of the XT. 12 . There] The over- 
throw' of the wicked is already a visible fact 
for the Psalmist's faith. 

PSALM 37 

This is an acrostic Ps„ in which the alpha- 
betic arrangement is carried without a break 
through till stanzas of varying length, to which 
the vv. of the English Bible do not correspond. 
The contents are closely akin to the maxims 
of the book of Proverbs, but they are touched 
with a fervour which elevates them into true 
poetry. The creed of the Psalmist is that 
sooner or later, even in this life, wickedness is 
punished, and righteousness vindicated. This 
is a theory which, of course, is too simple to 
cover all the facts of experience, but it is true 
as far as it goes, and its pi'actical doctrine of 
‘trust in God and do the right’ is sound at all 
times. 

3 . tio shalt thou dwell . . and . . be fed] RV 
‘ dwell in the land and follow after faithful- 
ness.’ Do not go to other lands : an utterance 
of patriotism. 8 . In any wise to do evil] EV 
‘it’ (fretfulness) ‘ tendeth only to evil doing.’ 

9 . The earth] RV ‘the laud’ of Canaan. 
So in vv. 1 1 , 22. 10 . It shall not 4c] EV ‘he 
shall not be.’ il. Sec Mto 5 . 13 . His day] 
of retribution. 14 . Conversation] conduct, 
manner of life. 

18 . Knoweth the days] regards with favour 
and watchful care : cp. 1 0 31". For ever] 
from generation to generation. For OT. 
thought there was satisfaction in the blessings 
of one’s posterity as well as in those of one’s 
own life : see vv. 2C, 27. 29. 20 Fat of lambs] 
EV ‘ excellency of the pastures,' the grass and 
flowers which wither away — a figure distinct 
from that of the burning which follows. 

23 . Ordered] EV • established.’ 35 . A green 
bay tree] EV • a green tree in its native soil.’ 

36 . He passed by] EV ‘one passed by.’ 
Perhaps we should road, ‘ I passed by.’ 

37 . End] EM ‘ future ’ or • posterity.’ 

39 . Strength] EV ‘ strong hold.' 

PSALM 38 

This Ps. may be compared with Ps 6 . It is 
the prayer of one who, like Job, is in groat 
bodily suffering (vv. 1 - 10 ), and is also deserted 
by his friends (v. 11 ), and besot by treacherous 
enemies (vv. 12. 19, 20 ). He is conscious that 
his trouble is due to his sin (vv. 4, 18), and 
appeals trustfully to God for pardon, healing, 
and deliverance. The description of personal 
suffering is too minute for a purely national 


Ps. It has been suggested that the author, if 
not David, may have been Jeremiah (sec 
Jer20). This is another of the Pss. for Ash 
Wednesday. 

Title. — The phrase ‘ to bring to remem- 
brance’ probably indicates that the Ps. was 
used in connexion with the offering of tin' 
‘memorial’ of incense (Isa 6(1 3 m S'). or of the 
shewbread with incense (Lv 24 7 ), or of the 
meat offering with incense (Lv2 2 ). 

1 . This v. repeats 6 1 . 

2 . Arrows] represent God’s judgments a, 
sent from afar, while His hand suggests closet 
dealing. 3 . Rest] EV ‘health.’ 4 . Sin is 
compared first to a flood, and then to a burden. 

7 . Loathsome disease] RV ‘ bunting,’ in- 
flammation. 14 . No reproofs] no arguments 
in his own defence. 15 . His silence before 
men is explained by his hope in God. 20 . While 
the Psalmist admits his own sin he is at the 
same time a sufferer for righteousness : see on 
25 21 . 

PSALM 39 

This is a Ps. of great pathos and beauty. 
The writer’s sore sickness, accepted as the 
punishment of sin (vv. 9-11), has impressed 
him with the frailty and vanity of human hie. 
He refrains at first from all complaint lest his 
words should be sinful and harmful (vv. 1 . 2 ). 
When he doeB speak it is to utter without 
bitterness his conviction of life’s brevity and 
nothingness (vv. 3-6). He concludes with a 
humble prayer that though he is but a pilgrim 
on earth God may grant him pardon and re- 
covery before he passes from the win hi 
(vv. 7-13). 

Title.— (EV) ‘For the Chief Musician, for 
Jeduthun,’ etc. Jeduthun was one of tin 
directors of sacred music in David’s time ( 1 ( h 
16 41 25 1 ). If the Ps. be of later origin the 
phrase in the title may mean ‘ after the manni r 
of Jeduthun,’ as in Pss 62, 77. 

1 . While the wicked is before me] The 
visible prosperity of the wicked afforded the 
temptation to complain. 2 . L'len from good] 
EM ‘and had no comfort.’ 3 . ('oniph u 
silence proved impossible. Pent-up Icilmc 
found a safe relief in prayer. 5 . Vanity] or. 
‘a breath’ (Heb.). 6. In a vain shew] It 31 

‘ as a shadow,’ like a phantom in a dream : tin- 
eager efforts of life are contrasted with the 
emptiness of their results. 

7 . What wait I for?] If life ends in vanity 
what is there to hope for 'i The answer is 
‘ God,’ and the meaning is not so much that 
God will be the soul’s portion in the future 
life, as that God’s presence here redeems life 
from its nothingness. 8 . The foolish] lliii'C 
who have mocked at his troubles. 9 . 'Die 
characteristic tone of the whole Ps. is in these 
words. The writer accepts with rev <1 cut 
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resignation all the facts and experiences of 
life. 

ii. This is another v. summing up the 
philosophy of the Ps. Makest his beauty, 
eto.] B.M ‘eonsumost like a moth his delights’: 
see Isa 50 7 Mt (i 1! *. 12 . Stranger . . sojourner] 
The fact that life is transient becomes here a 
plea for favour. 13 . Spare me] lit. * look 
away from me,’ 1 avert thy frown.’ Recover 
strength] lit. 1 brighten up.’ The day of life 
may be short, but the Psalmist seeks for 
sunshine while it lasts. 

PSALM 40 

ThisPs. falls into two well-marked divisions, 
which many think to have boon originally 
separate Pss. In vv. 1-1 1 the writer recalls 
with thankfulness how God has heard his 
prayers and delivered him from trouble 
(vv. 1-4), declares the greatness of God's 
mercies (v. 5), presents himself as a living 
sacrifice (vv. G- 8 ), and desires the continuance 
of God’s blessing on account of his fearless 
witness for righteousness (vv. 9-11). In vv. 
12-17, on the other hand, the Psalmist is in 
distress, both from sin (v. 12 ) and from perse- 
cution (vv. 14, 15). He pleads for the speedy 
confusion of his enemies, and for the deliver- 
ance both of himself and of all who seek God 
(vv. 13-17). This part of the Ps. resembles 
Ps 35. Vv. 13-17 are reproduced with some 
variations as Pa 70. Vv. (1, 7 are applied to 
Christ in Hcb IO 5 - 9 . The Ps. is probably a 
national Psalm. In it the nation, or the church, 
rather than the individual, is speaking. The 
horrible pit will then be the pit of exile, and 
the new song will be that sung for deliverance 
from exile and restitution to the home-land. 
This is one of the Pss. for Good Friday. 

2 . Pit . . clay] The combination of these 
figures for trouble is illustrated by the dun- 
geon, with mire at the bottom, into which 
Jeremiah was cast (Jer38 6 ). A rock] a place 
of firmness and security. 3 . A new song] a 
song of praise for new mercies : see on 33 s . 

6 . Sacrifice and offering, etc.] a striking 
recognition that spiritual service, even in OT. 
times, is more than all forms of worship : see 
1S15 22 . Mine ears hast thou opened] to 
understand the true requirements of the Law. 
The boring of the ears in token of perpetual 
servitude (Ex 21° Dtl5‘) is not here referred 
to. LXX has, 1 a body hast thou prepared me,’ 
and is followed in the quotation in Heb 1 0 5 . 

7 . RV ‘Lo, I am come,’ the Psalmist’s 
personal consecration to God’s service : see 
Isa 6 9 . In the volume of the book it is written 


of me] rather. 4 in the roll of the book it is 
prescribed to mo.’ The words arc a paren- 
thesis, and the reference is probably to Deut- 
eronomy (see 2 K 22 8f -), with its spiritual and 
inward view of obedience. The writer to the 
Hebrews rightly recognises that Christ’s 
obedience perfectly fulfilled this ideal of de- 
voted surrender to God’s will. 

9 . In the great congregation] among the 
people assembled at some festival. 10 . Have 
not hid, etc.] In a good sense God’s law is 
hidden in his heart (v. 8 , cp. 119 11 ), but 
here he means that he has not concealed his 
convictions from cowardice. 

PSALM 41 

The Psalmist has been brought low by sick- 
ness, and pronounces a blessing on those who 
consider such sufferers as himself (vv. 1-3). 
His own experience has been of an opposite 
kind. His enemies have triumphantly antici- 
pated his end, and their hypocritical sympathy 
has only been the guise of malice (vv. 5-8). 
One friend in particular has done his utmost 
to injure him (v. 9). He asks God to restore 
his health that he may requite all this unkind- 
ness, and finally expresses his confidence in 
God’s favour and unchanging support (vv. 
10-12). In Jnl3 18 the words of v. 9 are 
appropriately applied to Judas. V. 13 is not 
a part of the Ps., but forms the concluding 
doxology to Book 1 of the Psalter. 

I. Poor] a different word from that so 
often used for the afflicted righteous. It 
means the 1 weak ’ or 1 sick.’ 2 . Blessed upon 
the earth] rather , 4 counted happy in the land.’ 

6 . The visitor who comes in pretended 
sympathy only seeks information to be mali- 
ciously used outside. 8 . An evil disease] or, 
a result of wickedness ; lit. ‘a thing of belial.’ 

9 . Which did eat . . my bread] The ties of 
hospitality, which in the East are regarded as 
specially sacred, had been violated as well as 
those of friendship. Lifted up his heel] a 
figure for unfeeling violence and brutality. 

10 . That I may requite them] a touch of 
vindictiveness which Christians may not 
imitate : see Intro, n. Recovery has begun. 
The enemy has been disappointed of his 
triumph. This is already taken as a proof of 
God’s favour. 12 . Integrity] The conscious- 
ness of an upright purpose is not inconsistent 
with the confession of sin in v. 4 : see on 
25 21 . Settest me before thy face for ever] 
the opposite of the fate predicted by his 
enemies in vv. 5, 8 . To be in God’s presence 
is to enjoy true and unending life. 
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BOOK 2 (Psalms 42-72) 


The second and third Books of the Psalter 
(Pss 42-72 and 73-89) are but the two parts 
of a whole, the largest section of which 
(Pss 42-83) is called the Elohistic Psalter, 
because the name Elohim (God) is used almost 
exclusively instead of the name Jehovah 
(the Louij), which is predominant in the rest 
of the Psalms. It is evident from the contents 
of these two books that the Elohistic compiler 
gathered them from at least three earlier col- 
lections, for Pss 42-49 are Psalms of the 
Koraliites (43 is part of 42), as are also 
Pss 84-89 (except 80) ; Pss 50 and 73-83 are 
Psalms of Asaph ; while Pss 51-72, 8G, are 
Psalms of David. Ps 72 originally ended 
a collection of Psalms attributed to David ; 
and it is a plausible conjecture that Pss 42-50 
once stood after Ps 72, the Davidic Psalms 
being thus together and the subscription (72 2°) 
appropriate. 

Taking Book 2 by itself, we may notice 
that in the Davidic collection Pss 66 and 67 
did not originally belong to it, while Ps 72 
is called 1 a psalm of Solomon.' The great 
majority of these Pss. have the rendering in 
AV ‘ To the chief musician ' ; indicating (see 
Intro.) that they had been included in the 
collection of the Chief Musician as well as in 
that of the Elohistic collector, both of these 
editors working on previously existing collec- 
tions. Ps 53 is an Elohistic form of Ps 14, 
and Ps 70 of Ps 40 13-17 ; while Pss 57 7-11 and 
60 s-12 are combined in Ps 108. Several of the 
Davidic Psalms in this book are referred by 
their titles to incidents in David’s life ; these 
are of varying degrees of probability, and are 
discussed in their places. 

It is difficult to classify the Pss. according to 
their subjects or references, but a rough divi- 
sion may he attempted. Thus, (a) Pss 42, 
43, 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 64, 69, 70, 71 
are prayers for personal help and deliverance ; 
(b) Pss 44, 40, 47, 48, 62 are thanksgivings, and 
breathe the spirit of confidence and triumph ; 
(<•) Ps 45 is a marriage ode ; (/!) Ps 49 is a 
didactic piece akin to the hook of Proverbs ; 
(/>) Ps 05 is a thanksgiving in time of harvest. 
References to the Temple as the centre of 
worship are found in Pss 42, 43. 48, 50, G5. 
The following are quoted in the NT. : 44, 45, 
48, 50. 55, 02, 67, 68, and 69. The writers 
of the Pss. in this Book evince the same perfect 
trust in God and confidence in His power 
to relieve them from their troubles, as are 
exhibited in the first Book. 

Several of the Pss., such as the 51st, have 
an unmistakable personal tone ; and there are 
not wanting indications of a highly spiritual 
view of religious worship and ritual. The 


desire of the true Israelite is not only for the 
Temple (42 4 ), but ‘for God, for the living 
God.’ Burnt offerings are of small account 
in the sight of Him to whom belongs > the 
world and the fulness thereof ’ (50 7-11 ). 1 The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ’ (51 1T ). 

In this Book the 45th and 72nd Pss. are 
usually classed as Messianic. They both 
describe the character of the ideal king, 
ruling in righteousness, watching over the 
poor and punishing the oppressor, having 
dominion over subject nations ‘from sea in 
sea.’ and being blessed by all nations, because 
they have been blessed by him. Probably 
they were written in connexion with definite 
historical events — in the one ease the marriage 
of a king, in the other a king's accession to 
the throne ; still they unite themselves with 
that Messianic hope which gradually took 
shape among the Jews, and came to fill a 
large place in their religious thought. 

PSALM 42 

This Ps. and the following one are closely 
connected, and it is practically certain that 
they were originally one. Ps 43 has no separ- 
ate title, and its closing refrain occurs twice 
in Ps 42 (w. 5, 11). Both Pss. belong to 
time when the Temple worship was in lull 
activity, and the writer is a Levito who is de- 
tained in the N. of Palestine (v. 6), and beset 
by enemies, apparently heathen (42 13 

who taunt him about his God (42 3 - 11 '). lie 
longs to return and take his part in the Te tuple 
service, and is confident that God will y 1 1 
fulfil his desire. 

Title. — Maschil] see on Ps 32. For (HV 
‘ of ’) the sons of Korah] i.e. from a collection 
compiled by the Levitical guild bearing di.it 
name. 

2. Appear before God] in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 4. Read, ‘ These things w mild 
I remember as I pour out my soul within 
me.’ AY and RY suggest that the Psalmist s 
memories of better days add to his mii row ; 
but the meaning is rather that they give him 
hope. For I had gone, etc.] RV ‘ how \ vein 
with the throng, and led them to the liou-c <d 
God.' Holyday] a sacred festival, the ormin 1 
meaning of 1 holiday.' 5. For the help of his 
countenance] We should probably read. • who 
is the health of my countenance and my (foil.' 
as in v. 11, Ps43 6 . 

6. Land of Jordan . . Hermonites] RY • land 
of Jordan and the Hermons,’ the source- of 
the Jordan in the NE. of Palestine. The 
plural ‘ Hermons’ ref era to the separate peaks 
of the mountain. The hill Mizar] the 'little 
mountain,’ some lower hill in the same locality. 
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7. At the noise of thy waterspouts] better, 
• in the roar of thy cataracts,’ the cascades that 
rush down Herinon when the snow melts in 
spring. Thy waves and . . billows] a figure for 
trouble, probably in this case suggested by the 
appearance of the Jordan in flood. 8. And 
my prayer] RV ‘ even a prayer.’ 10. As with 
a sword in my bones] better, ‘ as though they 
would crush my bones,’ the whole framework 
of my being. 

PSALM 43 

1. An ungodly nation] RM 1 an unmerciful 
nation,’ a loveless, heathen people. 2. Cp. 
42 s . 3. Thy holy hill] the Temple on Mt. 
Zion. Thy tabernacles] or dwelling-place. 

4. O God my God] instead of ■ 0 Lord my 
God ' — showing that the Ps. is * Elohistic.’ 

PSALM 44 

This is a prayer for deliverance from national 
trouble which has not been deserved by any 
apostasy or idolatry. The strong assertions 
of national faithfulness are akin to the spirit 
of the Maccabean age, but the conditions indi- 
cated in the Ps. may be found also at an earlier 
date, such as the time of the invasion by Sen- 
nacherib in the reign of Hezekiah. God has 
helped His people in the days of old (vv. 1-3), 
and they are still confident in Him (vv. 4-8). 
yet He has allowed their enemies to bring them 
low (vv. 9-10). But they are still loyal to 
Him (vv. 17-22), and cry earnestly that He 
would remember them and save them (vv. 
23-26). 

Title. — See on Ps 42. 

2. Heathen] RV ‘nations.’ People] RV 
1 peoples,' the inhabitants of Canaan. So in 
vv. 11,14. 8. Selah] see on 3 4 . II, 12. Some 
are slain, and others sold into captivity. 

12. For nought, etc.] God does not gain by 
such transactions. His name and cause are 
rather discredited. 13, 14. See the speech of 
Rabshakeh (2 K 1 8 2 "- 35 ). 1 9- Place of dragons] 
RV ‘ place of jackals,’ a desert, to which con- 
dition the country had been reduced. Shadow 
of death] deep darkness and gloom. 23. Why 
sleepest thou ?] an expression of startling bold- 
ness, yet the prayer of v. 20 shows that its 
daring springs not from unbelief but from faith. 

PSALM 45 

The poem celebrates the marriage of a king. 
After the prelude (v. 1) come addresses to the 
royal bridegroom (vv. 2—9) and bride (vv. 
10-12), a description of the bridal procession 
(vv. 13-15), and a final address to the king 
(vv. 16, 17), The marriage of Solomon to the 
Egyptian princess, of Ahab to Jezebel, of 
Jehoram to Athaliah, as well as later alliances, 
have all been suggested as the occasion in 
view. But while the Ps. had no doubt a 


historic reference, yet the language used of 
the king is of such a transcendent character 
that it could only be strictly true of the 
Messiah, or ideal King, and we find it quoted 
with a Messianic meaning in Heb 1 s . ,J . The 
Ps. is consequently usod on Christmas Day. 

Title. — RV ‘ Ret to Shoshannim.’ Shoshan- 
nim (• lilies ’) indicates the melody to which 
the Ps. is set, or possibly instruments shaped 
like lilies on which it was played ; and A Song 
of loves describes the nature of the poem. 

1. Is inditing, etc.] RV ‘overfloweth with 
a goodly matter.’ I speak, etc.] RM 1 1 speak : 
my work is for a king.’ 3. With thy glory, 
etc.] RV 1 Thy glory and thy majesty.’ These 
are the weapons with which the king girds 
himself. 4. Because of] in the cause of. 5. In 
the heart, etc.] RV 1 The peoples fall under 
thee ; they ’ (the arrows) 1 are in the heart of 
the king’s enemies.’ 

6. Thy throne, O God, is] RM 1 Thy throne 
is the throne of God.’ This gives a good sense, 
and meets the difficulty that the human king 
who is addressed in the first instance could 
hardly be called 1 God.’ There are textual 
reasons for believing, however, that the original 
reading was simply, ‘ Thy throne shall he for 
ever.’ Right sceptre] RV 1 sceptre of equity.’ 

7. Oil of gladness] the oil, not of the 
coronation, but of a festive occasion. 

8. Myrrh . . aloes . . cassia] These perfumes 
are not the substances now so named. Ivory 
palaces] palatial chambers ornamented with 
inlaid ivory work. Ahab had such a palace 
(1K22 39 : cp. Am 3 is). Whereby, etc.] RV 
1 stringed instruments have made thee glad.’ 
Their music greets the king as he enters. 

9. Did (RV ‘ doth ’) stand the queen] the 
new consort, who takes the place of honour. 

Gold of Ophir] the finest gold. Ophir was 
either in Africa or in S. Asia. xi. Thy Lord] 
rather, ‘thy lord’: see lPet3 6 . Worship., 
him] rather, ‘ do him homage.’ 12. The 
daughter of Tyre] the city of Tyre, a personi- 
fication like ‘ daughter of Zion,’ ‘ daughter of 
Babylon.’ Tyre was the wealthiest of Israel’s 
neighbours, and was in alliance with David 
and Solomon. It would naturally grace a 
royal Israelite marriage with a gift, even if 
the bride were not, like Jezebel, herself a 
Tyrian princess. The rich among the people] 
better, ‘ the richest among the peoples.’ 

13. Is all glorious within] RV ‘within the 
palace is all glorious ’ : i.e. in the inner cham- 
ber from which she comes forth to meet the 
king. Of wrought gold] RV ‘ inwrought with 
gold.’ 16. Instead of thy fathers, etc.] A dis- 
tinguished posterity is better than a long 
ancestry, which was lacking in Solomon’s case. 

Mayest make] RV ‘ shalt make.’ In all the 
earth] a world-wide dominion is promised for 
the king’s children. 17. People] RV ‘peoples.’ 
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1>S U.M 4li 

Tss 46-18 form a group which wc may 
lls . s ;,, n with Rule doubt to the reign of 
Ilczckiali. whon Sennacherib's army was 
,„ii ,i, ,i .. i roi oil (2K19 35 ). They all strike 
o of gratitude, confidence, and 
is found in Isaiah’s references to 
nt (Isa 29-31, 33, 37). Ps 46 is 
hree strophes, and the refrain of 
ably stood also between v. 3 and 

‘ Set to Alamoth.’ Alamoth is 
erstood to mean - soprano ’ (see 

ge and strength] the original of 
>us Kin' feat? Burg. 2, 3. The 
urative of stress and trouble. 

.. . v-.j the river of God’s presence and 
favour: see v. 5, Isa 33 21 ; cp. Isa 8°. Shall 
make glad] RV ‘ make glad.’ 5. Right early] 
RM 1 when the morning appearoth.’ 

6. Heathen] RV • nations.’ So in v. 10. 

7 . Lord of hosts] see on 24 10 . 8. Desola- 

tions] rather, ‘astonishments’ or ‘wonders.’ 

10. Be still] Desist from your vain efforts : 
cp. 4 4 . 

PSALM 47 

This Ps.. though akin to Pss 4G, 48, is less 
definitely historical, and simply summons the 
earth to join in a chorus of praise to God as 
the victorious King, not only of Israel, but of 
all the nations of the world. 

1. People] RV ‘ peoples.’ So in vv. 3. 9. 

3. Shall subdue . . shall choose] RM 1 sub- 

dueth . . chooseth . . ’ 4. The excellency (or 

‘ pride ’) of Jacob] the fair land of Israel. 

5. Gone up] to heaven, in triumph after the 
battle : see 68 11 . 7. With understanding] 
RM ‘ in a skilful psalm (Maschil).’ 8. Reign- 
eth . . sitteth] better, * hath become king . . hath 
taken his seat.’ 

9. Keen the people] RV ‘ To he the people ’ 
— the Gentiles actually becoming the people of 
the true God. Possibly the right reading 
is, ‘ together with the people ’ — the Gentiles 
joining with the Jews in homage to Jehovah. 

Shields of the earth] the princes : see 89 12 
Hos4 13 (RM). 

PSALM 48 

This Ps. celebrates the safety and glory of 
Jerusalem, and the praise of her divine King. 
The deliverance lie has wrought is vividly 
portrayed, and we can hardly fail to recognise 
that the overthrow of Sennacherib is in view. 
The Ps. is used on Whitsunday. 

2. For situation] RV * in elevation.’ On 
the sides of the north] An obscure clause. 
‘ The sides of the north ’ may mean the Temple 
hill, as distinguished from the rest of the city : 


or, as some think, there may be a comparison 
of Mt. Zion to the sacred mountain in tin- 
remote north on which Austrian mythologj 
placed the home of the gods : see Isa 14 12 Ezk 
38 c 39 2 (RV). 

3. Is known] RV “hath made hiniscll 
known.’ 4. Kings] The vassal kings of Si n- 
nacherib (IsalO 8 ). They gather and niarili m 
order till they see Jerusalem. Then they an 
amazed, and forced to turn hack in confusion 

7. Ships of Tarshish] a general phrase for 
large sea-going vessels. Tarshish was some- 
where in the western Mediterranean, perhaps 
in Spain. Sennacherib’s army was like .1 
wrecked navy. 8. As we have heard, so have 
we seen] History has repeated itself. 

10. RV'Asis thy name . . so is thj piaise’ 
God’s name is His revealed character, whali 
now receives due recognition and response 
from the whole world. 14. Probably the last 
v. originally ran : ‘For such is Jehovah our 
God : He it is that shall guide us for eu-r and 
ever-.’ 

PSALM 49 

There is little to fix the date of this l’s 
The writer moralises, in the fashion ot t la- 
book of Proverbs, on the vanity of wealth and 
honour apart from understanding. The rub 
man cannot deliver his friends or himselt lion, 
death, and his prosperity need cause no dism," 
to those who are less fortunate in this world 
The upright, among whom the Psalmist munis 
himself, will be received by God, and thus 
made superior to the power of death. Y\ . I •; 
20 form, by their similarity, a kind of 11 It, in 

1. People] RV ‘peoples,’ explained In in- 
habitants of the world. 4. Parable .. daik 
saying] We might render, ‘proverb .. riddle : 
see 78 2 Provl 6 . 5. II View the iniquity of my 
heels, etc.] RV ‘ When iniquity at m\ bci N 
etc. RM gives a still better sense, conneeun.' 
\v. ft, 6, ‘When the iniquity of them 1I1.11 
would supplant me compassetli me about, 1 mi 
of them that trust,’ etc. 7. See Ex 21 30 (R \ | 

Redeem , . ransom] Life that is forfeit t>- 
man may be bought back with money, but imi 
life that is claimed by God. 

8. This v. is a parenthesis, interrupting d" 
connexion lie tween vv. 7, 9. Ik precious, and 
itceaseth] RV ‘is costly, and must be let alum 

10. Leave their wealth to others] losing -i 
for themselves. 11. LXX and other m-iskhi- 
imply a slight change of reading which giM- 
a better sense: ‘Graves are their houses fm 
ever, the dwelling-places for all generations 1 I 
those who called their lands after their own 
name.’ 12. lieing in honour abideth not] 11 V 
- abidctl) not in honour.’ 

13. Their posterity] RV 'after them nidi’ 

Approve, etc.] persist in thesamcfoolish i jew 
of life. 14. Like sheep, etc.] RV ‘ They are 
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appointed as a flock for Sheol ; Death shall be 
their shepherd ’ — a grim and forcible figure. 

In the morning] when God’s day of reckon- 
ing dawns. Shall consume, etc.] II V ‘shall 
be for Sheol to consume, that there be no 
habitation for it.' 

15 . The grave] RV ‘Sheol.’ The hope ex- 
pressed is not necessarily that of a definite 
resurrection after death, but may be that of 
deliverance from the premature ending of life 
in this world. But the words he shall receive 
me show that what the Psalmist values most is 
life with God as opposed to life without God. 
and this thought is the germ of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality : see on 16 10 -'i. 

18 . Blessed his soul] congratulated himself 
'on his wealth : cp. Lkl2 19 . 19 . They shall 

never see light] shall abide for over in the 
darknessof Sheol. 20 . And understandeth not] 
Those who perish like the beasts are not the 
rich as such, but the rich who do not know God. 

PSALM 50 

The title (A Psalm of Asaph) is discussed in 
Intro, to Book3, where the other Pss. of Asaph 
are found. The present Ps. is one of solemn 
warning to those who attempt to serve God by 
formal sacrifices while their lives are full of 
wickedness. God will come to judge His 
people (vv. 1-G). He tells the formalists that 
He does not need animal sacrifices (vv. 7-13), 
and asks for praise, obedience, and prayer 
(vv. 14, 15). He reproves the hypocrites for 
their sins (vv. 10 - 20 ) and ends with a call to 
repentance (v. 21 ) and a promise of salvation 
to true worshippers (v. 22). The teaching of 
the Ps. is that of the great prophets of the 8 th 
and 7th centuries b.c., and it is probably to 
be assigned to that period. 

X. The mighty God, even the LORD] RV 
‘ God, even God, the Lord.’ From the rising, 
etc.] from the E. to the W„ not from morning 
to evening. 2 . Zion, the perfection of beauty] 
see 48 2 Lam 2 15 . Shined] RV ‘ shined forth,’ 
from His earthly dwelling-place. 4 . Heavens 
from above] RV • heavens above.’ 

5 . Saints] the true Israel, whose worship is 
not hypocritical. A covenant . . by sacrifice] 
The covenant between Jehovah and Israel at 
Sinai was ratified in every act of sacrifice, as 
one to which the worshipper bound himself 
afresh. This shows that the Ps. recognises the 
true religious value of sacrifice, and only 
condemns the abuse of it. 

7 . Against thee] RV ‘ unto thee.’ 8 . Will 
not reprove] because such offerings were not 
what God most regarded. Or thy burnt offer- 
ings, etc.] RV ‘ and thy burnt offerings are 
continually before me.’ 13 . Eat . . drink] The 
primitive idea of sacrifice was that the god 
partook of the offerings in a physical sense. 
This view is rejected here. 14 . Thanksgiving] 


RV ‘ the sacrifice of thanksgiving.’ 21 . Kept 
silence] not in indifference, but in patience. 

23 . Conversation] RM ‘way,’ manner of 
life. 

PSALM 51 

Title. — (RV) ‘For the Chief Musician. A 
Psalm of David : when Nathan the prophet came 
unto him. after he had gone in to Bath-sheba.’ 

It is impossible not to feel the general 
appropriateness of this Ps. to the occasion 
mentioned in the title, and there is no historic 
OT. figure except David to whom we can point 
as an illustration of the great sin and deep 
penitence which are the theme of the Ps. The 
theory that the speaker is the nation of Israel 
hardly accounts for the highly personal tone 
of the whole poem. At the same time, the 
affinity of the thought and language with the 
closing chapters of Isaiah (see especially on 
v. 11 ) favour's the view that the writer lived 
during the exile, in which case he may well 
have chosen David’s great transgression and 
its results as the subject of a • dramatic lyric.’ 
On any supposition as to authorship and date 
vv. 18. 19 are to be regarded as a liturgical 
addition appended to the Ps. when it came to 
be used in the Temple services. Part of v. 4 
is quoted (from LXX) in Ro3*. 

4 . Against thee, thee only] David had sinned 
against Uriah and Bath-sheba as well as against 
God : but as all obligations to men have their 
foundation in God’s law, so all sin against 
them is included and hidden in the one fact 
of offence against God. That thou mightest 
be justified . . be clear] that Thy justice and 
holiness might bo clearly shown. 5 . This v. 
does not reflect any stain on the Psalmist’s 
birth, but traces his sin to the inborn evil of 
his nature. 

6 . Truth in the inward parts] truth as 
opposed to self-deception or conscious hypo- 
crisy, in the inward parts as opposed to mere 
superficial goodness. Thou shalt make me to 
know] God is willing to give what He desires 
men to have. 7 . Hyssop] employed in the 
OT. ceremonies of purification, a bunch of the 
herb being used to sprinkle blood (Lvl4 6 - T ) 
or water (Nu 19 ls ) on the unclean. Snow] cp. 
Isal lh . 8 . Bones which thou hast broken] see 
on 42io. 

10 . Create in me] RM ‘ create for me.’ 

Renew] better, ‘make new.’ What is sought 
is something that has never been in the 
Psalmist’s life before. A right spirit] RM • a 
stedfast spirit,’ that will not yield to tempta- 
tion. ix. Thy holy spirit] The only other 
mention of this in the OT. is in IsaGS 10 - 11 . 

12 . With tin/ free spirit] RV ‘with a free 
spirit,’ a spirit of willing and unforced obedi- 
ence. 16 . Desirest not) RV ‘ delightest not 
in.’ Delightest not] It V ‘ hast no pleasure.’ 
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17 . Cp. 341 s. 

18 . This and the next v. form a prayer for 
the restoration of Jerusalem, written either 
during the exile or in the troublous times 
before Neliemiah’s mission. 19 . Be pleased 
with] RV ‘delight in.’ Burnt offering and 
whole burnt offering] two expressions for the 
same sacrifice, the one emphasising its being 
burnt, the other the completeness with which 
it was consumed. The conception of the 
essence of religion here is evidently very 
different from that of rv. 16, 17, which almost 
look like a criticism of — some even maintain, 
a protest against — animal sacrifice. In any 
case they assert that the sacrifice of the broken 
heart is that which God loves best. 

PSALM 52 

Title. — (RV) 1 For the Chief Musician. 
Maschil of David : when Docg the Edomite 
came and told Saul, and said unto him, David 
is come to the house of Ahimelech.’ 

In some respects Docg (1 S 22 9 ) might stand 
for the original of the wicked man in this Ps., 
but the absence of all reference to the mas- 
sacre of the priests at Nob ( 1 S22 1 "- 19 ) throws 
grave doubt upon the correctness of the title. 
The Ps. appears to reflect the social evils de- 
nounced by the prophets of laier times (see 
Am 5 11 8 6 Mic2 2 3 2 . 3 7 3 ), and to be directed 
against some prominent oppressor, whose 
character and fate are depicted in vv. 1-5, 
while vv. 6-9 describe the contrasted happiness 
of the righteous man. 

1 . Goodness] RV ‘mercy.’ God] is here 
‘ El,’ the Strong One, whose power is greater 
than that of the mightiest man. 1 The good- 
ness of God ’ is the fact that makes the boast 
of the strongest evil-doer to be vain. 6. Fear . . 
laugh] These two emotions are not incon- 
sistent. The one is the solemn awe inspired 
by the suddenness of the tyrant’s downfall, the 
other the gladness caused by the revelation of 
God’s righteousness. 

7 - 9 . These vv. are put into the mouth of 
the righteous, and are introduced in RV by 
‘saying.’ 7 . Cp. Ps49. 8. But I am ] RV 

‘ But as for me, I am.’ A green olive tree] in 
contrast with the wicked who is rooted up like 
a weed (v. 5) : cp. 92 13 > 14 . 9 . Before thy saints] 
RV ‘ in the presence of thy saints,’ to be con- 
nected with I will wait. Possibly we should 
read, ‘ I will declare that thy name is good,’ etc. 

PSALM 53 

This is a second version of Ps 14 with the 
important difference that God ( Elohirn ) is 
everywhere substituted for the LORD (Jehovah). 
There are a few other variations and additions, 
especially in v. 5 (= 14 5 ' 0 ). The changes are 
interesting chiefly as an illustration of the 
process of editing which was applied to many 


Pss. and many portions of the OT., and in 
particular of the consistent preferences, on (ho 
part of separate writers, for one divine name 
rather than another. 

Title. — Mahalath] variously interpreted : (]) 
as a corruption of Alamotli (see Ps 46). (21 as 
the first word of the song to the tunc of whit U 
the Ps. was set, and (3) as an instrument such 
as the flute or cithern. For Maschil see on 
Ps 32. 

5 . God hath scattered the bones of him that 
encampeth agaiimt thee] This is the most im- 
portant addition in the Ps., and seems to point 
to some definite historical occasion for which 
Ps 14 was adapted by the editor. 

PSALM 54 

Title. — (RV) ‘ For tho Chief Musician : 
on stringed instruments. Maschil of Darid: 
when the Ziphites came and said to Saul. Doth 
not David hide himself with us ? ’ 

Whatever be the value of the title there i . 
nothing in the Ps. to make us reject it. unless 
it be the allusion in v. 3 to the Ziphifes as 
‘ strangers.’ For the historical incident see 
1S23 19 20 h The Ps. consists of a prayer for 
deliverance from enemies (vv. 1-3), and an 
expression of confidence and praise (vv. 4-7 ). 
For Maschil see on Ps 32. The Ps. is used 
on Good Friday. 

r. Judge me] Do justice to me. By thy 
strength] RV ‘ in thy might.’ God's ‘ judg- 
ment ’ is a practical vindication of His people's 
cause. 3 . Strangers] In 86 11 this v. is re- 
peated, with the substitution of ‘ the proud ’ 
for 1 strangers," and possibly we should lead 
‘ the proud ’ here. The difference depends 011 
the interchange of two very similar Ileh. 
letters. ‘ Strangers,’ if not applicable to the 
Ziphites, may refer to the men of Keiluh. who 
were perhaps Canaanites. Oppressors seek] 
RV ‘ violent men have sought.’ 

4 . The Lord] here ‘Adonai,’ not ‘Jehotali.’ 

5 . Reward evil] RV ‘requite the evil ’ that 
they have done. Thy truth] thy fniihfulm s«. 
or righteous self-consistency. 6 . Freely] ltV 
‘ with a freewill offering ’ (Nn 1 5 3 ); LXN ‘with 
free will.’ O LORD] the one occurrence of 
‘Jehovah ’ in this Elohistic Ps. 

PSALM 55 

The author of this Ps. can hardly he Data', 
for he speaks as a citizen of a distracted city 
rather than as its king, and the friend of whom 
he complains is his equal and not his subject. 
There is really nothing to fix the date of the 
Ps., though some of the experiences of Jere- 
miah may illustrate it. It falls into three 
portions, which have been described as marked 
by despair (vv. 1-8), indignation (vv. 9-15), 
and trust (vv. 16-23). 

3 . Cast iniquity upon me] attack me with 
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wicked devices, as they might roll down stones 
on an enemy. 6 . A dove] tho wild rock-dove, 
which can fly fast and far. 8 . Hasten my 
escape] RV 1 haste me to a shelter.’ 

9 . Divide their tongues] with a confusion 
like that of Babel. 13 . Guide . . acquaintance] 
BY 1 companion . . familiar friend.’ 14 . Unto 
. . company] RV ‘ in the house of God with 
the throng.’ 15 . Quick into hell] RM ‘ alive 
into Shool.' For the light in which we are to 
regard such imprecations see Intro. 

18 . From the battle that teas against me] 
RM ‘so that none came nigh me.’ There 
were many with me] RY ‘ they were many 
that strove with me.’ 19 . Because, etc.] RY 
(with comma after old) 1 The men who have 
no changes, and who fear not God.' By 
1 changes ’ we may understand ups and downs 
of fortune, or pauses in their wickedness. A 
slightly different reading would give, ‘ who 
have no faithfulness.’ 23 . Bloody] RV ‘blood- 
thirsty.’ 

PSALM 56 

Title. — (RV) ‘ For the Chief Musician ; set 
to Jonath elem rehokim. A Psalm of David: 
Michtam: when the Philistines took him in 
Gath.’ 

For Michtam see on Ps 16. Jonath elem 
rehokim (‘ the dove of the distant terebinths ’) 
indicates the song to the melody of which 
the Ps. was to be song. As in the case of 
Ps 34 the title hardly describes accurately 
the occasion which it mentions ( 1 S 21 1 ®), and 
consequently too much weight must not be 
attached to it. The Psalmist, with many 
enemies around him, casts himself on God’s 
mercy, and his confidence utters itself in a 
twice-repeated refrain (vv. 4, 10). 

1 . Daily] RV ‘ all the day long.’ So in v. 2. 

2 . Against me, O thou most High] RV 
‘ proudly against me.’ 4 . In God I will praise 
his word] By God’s help [ will praise Him 
for the truth of His promises. 7 . Shall they 
escape by iniquity ?] A slight change of reading 
would give, ‘ Requite them according to their 
iniquity.’ People] RV ‘peoples.’ This prayer 
would become more intelligible if national 
rather thau personal enemies were in view. 

8 . Tellest] countest. Put thou my tears] 
or, ‘ my tears are put.’ Thy bottle] or ‘skin.’ 
God treasures His servants' tears as if they 
were water or wine. St. Bernard says, ‘ the 
tears of penitents are the wine of angels.’ 

Thy book] in which all things are recorded. 

12 . Thy vows, etc.] The vows I have made 
to Thee bind me to Thy service. 13 . Wilt not 
thou deliver ? etc.] RV ‘ hast thou not deli- 
vered,' etc. — an affirmation in the form of a 
question. The meaning is, ‘ Yea, and my feet 
from falling.’ 


PSALM 57 

Title. — (RV) ■ For the Chief Musician ; set to 
Al-tashlieth. A Psalm of David : Michtam : 
when he fled from Saul, in the cave.’ 

This and the two following Pss. were set to 
the melody of the song beginning Al-tashheth 
(‘ Destroy not '), which was apparently a vintage 
song (Isa 65 8 ). The occasion referred to in the 
title is either David’s stay in the cave of Adul- 
Iam(lS 22 1 ), or tho incident in the cave of 
Engedi (1 S 24 3 ), but the Ps., has no relation 
either to the one or to the other. It is a 
companion to Ps 56. The general situation 
is the same, but the refrain in this case (vv. 
5, 11) is even more triumphant. Vv. 4, 8 (see 
notes) mark the Ps. as an evening hymn. Vv. 
7-11 form Ps 108 1-5 . This is one of the Pss. 
for Easter. 

1 . Trusteth] RV ‘ taketh refuge.’ 3 . From 
the reproach, etc.] RV ‘ when he that would 
swallow me up reproacheth,’ i.e. reproacheth 
God, blasphemeth. His truth] his faithfulness. 

4 . And I lie, etc.] better, ‘ I will take my 
rest even among fiery foes ’ — an expression of 
the calm courage of faith. 

6 . My soul is bowed down] LXX ‘ They 
have bowed down my soul ’ ; but perhaps we 
should read, ‘ their soul is bowed down,’ which 
makes the v. consist of two contrasts. 7 . My 
heart is fixed] is firm and steadfast in its 
courage. 3. My glory] my soul, as in 7 5 16® 
30 12 . Psaltery and harp] see on 33 2 . Will 
awake early] RM ‘ will awake the dawn,’ by 
singing even before the morning appears. 

9 . People] RV ‘ peoples’: see on 56 L 

PSALM 58 

This Ps. denounces the wickedness of unjust 
and oppressive judges, and prays, in a series 
of powerful metaphors, for then - destruction, in 
order that righteousness may be vindicated, 
and God exalted as the supreme Judge. It is 
uncertain whether the injustice complained 
of is exercised by Israelites or by foreigners, 
and so the Ps. has been variously placed before 
and after the exile. In any case it cannot be 
regarded as David's. For its subject it should 
be compared with Ps 82. 

Title. — Sec on Ps 57. 

1 . 0 congregation] RV ‘in silence.’ Both 
are doubtful renderings of a word which occurs 
only here. The reading now generally ac- 
cepted gives the meaning, ‘ 0 ye gods,’ or 
‘ mighty ones,’ in the sense of ‘ judges ' : cp. 
82 L Sons of men] Judges are reminded that 
they are human, in spite of their high office : 
see 82 T . 2 . Weigh] RV ‘weigh out.’ The 
‘ scales of justice ’ are abused. 3 . Estranged] 
from God and righteousness. 4 , 5 . The com- 
parison with serpents is twofold, first as to 
venom, and second as to obstinate refusal to 
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bo influenced. 4. Adder] KM ‘ asp.’ 5. Will 
not hearken, etc.] op. Jer8 1T . Tho ancient art 
of snake-charming is still practised in the East. 

6. Head with LXX ‘ God shall break,’ etc., 
and in the following vv. ‘ They shall melt . . 
shall be.’ This gives solemn prediction in the 
place of mere imprecation. 7. Cut in pieces] 
RY ‘cutoff,’ blunted. 8. Read, ‘ They shall 
be as a snail which melteth and passeth away.’ 
The idea is perhaps derived from the snail's 
slimy track, or from the commonness of empty 
snail shells. 

9. He shall take, etc.] Read, 1 While the 
flesh is still raw wrath shall sweep them away 
like a whirlwind.’ Flesh is about to be cooked 
in a pot. but almost before the fire has kindled 
a whirlwind scatters tho whole arrangement. 
The figure suggests a judgment of startling 
suddenness. 10. This v. breathes a spirit of 
ferocity not unnatural in the warlike days of 
the OT., but impossible to be reconciled with 
the spirit of Christ. 11. He is a God] RV 
* the’-e is a God.’ 

PSALM 59 

Title. — (RV) ‘ For the Chief Musician ; tel 
to Al-tashheth. A Pm/m of David : Michtam : 
when Saul sent, and they watched the house 
to kill him.’ 

For the first part of the title see on Ps67. 
The second part, which alludes to 1S19 11 , 
scarcely explains the contents of the Ps., which 
has foreign enemies in view throughout (vv. 
5, 8, 13). ‘ My people ’in v. 11 hies been 

held to imply that the writer was a king, 
while David at tho time in question was only 
a subject. It is probable that the Ps. should 
be assigned to the period of the later Jewish 
monarchy. Like many other Pss., it presents 
the three features of danger, prayer, and 
confidence. 

2. Bloody] RY ‘bloodthirsty.’ 3. Not for 
my transgression] This might express the 
Psalmist's conscious innocence before God, 
but more probably it means that he had done 
nothing to provoke the hostility of his 
enemies. 4. Awake] cp. 44 23 . g. God of 
Israel] specially invoked because His people 
are being assailed by the heathen. Selah] see 
on 3 4 . 

6. The writer's foes are compared to the 
savage dogs which infest Eastern cities and 
prowl round at night in search of garbage. 
Possibly there is a hint here that Jerusalem 
was actually besieged. Make a noise] 1 snarl.' 

7. Swords are in their lips] Their speech is 
cutting and injurious. Who, my they , doth 
hear ?] They question whether there is a God. 

9 . Iterance of his strength, etc.] RY ‘ 0 my 
strength, I will wait,' etc. 10. Shall prevent 
me] i.e. shall come to meet me. 

11. Slay them not] must be understood in 


the light of v. 13. The prayer is that they 
may not be suddenly cut oil', but may bo 
allowed to perish gradually in their sin, in 
order that Israel may have a more memorable 
object-lesson in the righteousness of God. 

13, Let them know, etc.] Read, ‘ Lot them 
know unto the ends of the earth that God 
ruleth in Jacob.’ Zeal for God’s glory is the 
one motive of the Psalmist’s prayer, houcior 
vindictive some of his requests may appear. 

14, Almost a repetition of v. (5. It may 
mean that, the contemptible attitude of the 
heathen described in v. 6 is all that is to lie 
left them. 15. Grudge] RY ‘tarry all night.' 

15, 16, Read, ‘As for them they '■hall 
wander . . But I will sing.’ 16. In the morning] 
Though his enemies prowl all the night it util 
be in vain. 

PSALM 60 

Title. — (RY) ‘ For the Chief Musician : m t 
to Shushan Eduth : Michtam of Dai id. to 
teach : when he strove with Arnm-naharaim 
and with Aram-zobah, and Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the Valley of Salt tw< lie 
thousand.’ 

Shushan-eduth (‘the lily of the testimony ') 
denotes that this Ps. was set to the Mine 
melody as Pss 45, 69, 80. For ‘ Michtam ' m ■ 
Ps 16. The historical occasion in the title is 
described in 2S8»-MIU4 1 Ch 18W-M-'*. but m 
these passages Abishai is mentioned instead of 
Joab, and the number of the slain i-> gncii , • 
18,000. 1 Ch 18 12 is probably right in re.idim; 
‘Edom’ instead of ‘the Syrians’ (Annu) ot 
2S8 13 . The Ps.. however, is plainly until 11 
after a lost battle, not after a victory. It Ini' 
been suggested that while David was cn".i<ri d 
with the Syrians in the N. of Palestine, the 
Edomites may have gained a temporary sue < i" 
in the S. before they were routed In Din id ' 
generals, and that the Ps. may hine laui 
written under the shadow of this reni'C 
Others think that vv. 6-8, asserting God’' 
sovereignty over the whole territory ruhd hi 
David, are a Davidic fragment worked into a 
later poem of national distress. The lit'1 six 
verses form the second part of PslOB. Yi. 
1-4 describe the defeat of Israel. The prayer 
in v. 5Ieads to a confident expectation of c ,\ti 11- 
sive conquests by God’s assistance (v\. 6 -12) 

1. Turn thyself to us] RY ‘ restore u'.' not 
necessarily from captivity. 2. Earth] It 1 
1 land.’ The imagery is that of an earthquake 

3. Wine of astonishment] RY ‘wine of 
staggering,’ or reeling : see Isa51 ir >— , 11 here 
God’s wrath is similarly compared to stnpi ty- 
ing win e. 4. That it maybe displayed, ilc.] 
Read with LXX ‘that they may betake tin 111- 
selves to flight before the bow.' Israel has 
raised the standard only to lice. 5. Thy 
beloved] better, ‘ thy beloved ones.’ 
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6 f. The Psalmist gives the grounds of his 
confidence in God. All the nations arc His, 
and He deals with them as Ho sees good. 

6 . Rejoice] exult as a victor. Mete] mea- 
sure. Shechem . . Succoth] W. and E. of the 
Jordan respectively. Both places wore con- 
nected with Jacob (Gn33 17 > 18 ). 7 . Gilead.. 

Manasseh] both E. of the Jordan, Gilead 
being N. of Manasseh. Ephraim . . Judah] 
both W. of the Jordan and again named from 
N. to S. They were the two most powerful 
Hebrew tribes, and became the heads of the 
separate kingdoms after Solomon’s death. 
Hence they are distinguished, the one as the 
helmet (BY 1 the defence of mine head ’), the 
other as the ‘ sceptre ’ (RV) of God. 

8 . Moab . . Edom . . Philistia] Israel’s neigh- 
bours on the E., SE., and W. respectively. 
They are all described as reduced to the lowest 
subjection. Moab is the vessel in which the 
conqueror’s feet are washed, Edom the slave 
who cleans his sandals (reading 1 unto Edom ’ 
with RM), or the corner into which the san- 
dals are thrown when soiled (reading ‘upon 
Edom ’ with RV). Philistia, etc.] Read, as in 
Psl08 9 , ‘Over Philistia will I shout in tri- 
umph.’ 9 . The strong city] Petra, the almost 
impregnable capital of Edom. It is the Psalm- 
ist who now speaks, asking how Edom is to be 
conquered. 10 . RV 1 Hast not thou, O God. 
cast us oil '? And thou goest not forth, 0 
God, with our hosts.’ 11 . From trouble] RV 
‘ against the adversary.’ 

PSALM G1 

This Ps. was written at a distance from 
Jerusalem, and is either the prayer of a king 
for himself, or the prayer of a subject for 
himself and the king. In the former case it 
would naturally be assigned to David, and to 
the time of his stay at Mahanaim beyond 
Jordan, during Absalom’s rebellion. In the 
latter it might belong to any time before the 
exile. In present trouble the memory of past 
mercies inspires confidence for the future. 

2 . The end of the earth] or perhaps ‘ of the 
land.’ Jerusalem is the centre, absence from 
which is banishment. The rock that is higher 
than I] 1 a rock too high for me,’ some inac- 
cessible place of security. 4 . Tabernacle] 
tent. The word may be purely figurative (cp. 
Ps23 7 ), or it may refer to the ‘tabernacle’ 
which David made for the ark. Trust] RV 
‘ take refuge ’ : see Psl7 8 . 

5 . Vows] here stand for the prayers which 
accompanied them. Thou hast given me, etc.] 
RM 1 Thou hast given an heritage unto those 
that fear thy name.’ This may mean that 
Absalom’s rebellion has been crushed, and 
that the land is in the possession of loyal 
Israelites. 6 . If David is the writer he speaks 
of himself here in the third person : cp. Zede- 


kiah’s words in Jer38 5 . The v. is an assur- 
ance rather than a prayer. 7 . Abide . . for 
ever] in the continuance of his royal line : see 
2 S7 12 ’ ls > 16 . Prepare] or appoint. Mercy 
(RV ‘ lovingkindness ’) and truth are personi- 
fied as guardian angels : see Ps57 3 . 

PSALM 62 

This is a Ps. of the strongest faith, in which 
the experience of hostility (vv. 3, 4) and the 
contemplation of life (vv. 9, 10) only provide 
the background against which a serene confi- 
dence in God displays itself. Its tone is not 
inconsistent with the character of David, who 
‘ strengthened himself in the Lord his God ’ 
(1 S30 8 RV). Vv. 1, 2 are practically repeated 
in vv. 5, 6 . 

Title. — Jeduthun] see on Ps 39. 

1 . Truly .. waiteth] RV ‘my soul waiteth 
only.’ The word rendered ‘ only ’ occurs six 
times in the Ps. 3 . Ye shall be slain] RV 
‘ that ye may slay him,’ or better still, ‘ batter- 
ing him,’ a figure continued in the next clause. 

As a bowing wall shall ye be, etc.] RV ‘like 
a bowing wall and like,’ etc. The comparison 
applies not to the assailants but to the person 
assailed. 

9 . While God is all, men are nothing, whether 
they be high or low. Vanity or breath, and 
lie or illusion are the most that they can be 
called. To be laid in the balance] RV ‘in 
the balances they will go up,’ because of their 
lightness. Altogether] RV ‘together,’ both 
high and low combined, ix, xz. Power and 
mercy] the two sides of the full-orbed char- 
acter of God, both displayed in His unerring 
judgments of men. 

PSALM 63 

Title. — A Psalm of David, when he was in 
the wilderness of Judah. 

The writer of this Ps. is a king (v. 11), who 
is at a distance from the sanctuary, and in 
danger from eager foes. If the title be correct 
it must refer, not to David’s earlier experi- 
ences in the reign of Saul (1 S22 "'), but to the 
time when his flight from Absalom led him 
through the wilderness of Judah, between 
Jerusalem and the Jordan (2S15 23 " 28 ). His 
longing for God’s presence (vv. 1 , 2) passes 
into joyful confidence (vv. 3-8) and certain 
expectation of his enemies’ overthrow. 

x. O God, thou art my God] the ‘ Elohistic ' 
equivalent of ‘ 0 Lord, thou art my God.’ 

Early] RM 1 earnestly.’ 2 . RV ‘ So (or 
‘ thus ’) have I looked upon thee in the sanctu- 
ary, To see thy power and thy glory.’ The 
sanctuary may be the temporary abode of the 
ark at Jerusalem. It is the memory of com- 
munion with God there which inspires the 
Psalmist's present longing. 4 . Thus] better, 

‘ therefore.’ Lift up my hands] in prayer. Id 
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thy flame] trusting in the revealed character 
of God. 5. Hunger is now substituted for 
thirst to describe the spiritual longing which 
God satisfies. 

6 . The night watches] were three in number 
— the first, the middle, and themorningwatches. 

8. The clinging effort of the human soul 
and the upholding grasp of God are the two 
sides of the relationship of faith. 9. The 
lower parts of the earth] the under-world of 
Sheol. 10. Foxes] jackals. IX. By him] by 
God: see Isa G5 18 . 

PSALM G4 

This is a Ps. on a familiar theme. The 
Psalmist's life is in danger. He describes the 
injurious words and malicious plans of his 
enemies, and foretells how their overthrow 
will be a warning to all who see it, and a new 
ground for the righteous to rejoice in God. 
The same figure (shooting an arrow) is em- 
ployed both for the assaults of the wicked and 
for their discomfiture by God. 

4. In secret] RV ‘in secret places.’ The 
perfect] the upright man : cp. 37 s ". Fear not] 
regard neither God nor man. 5. Matter] RV 
1 purpose.’ They say, Who shall see them ?] 
cp. 1U 11 . 6. They accomplish, etc.] better, 1 we 
have perfected, say they, a careful device.’ 

8. RV ‘ So shall they be made to stumble, 
their own tongue being against them,’ their 
evil words coming back upon themselves. See 
them] ‘ see their desire upon them’ : cp. 54". 

Flee away] RY ‘ wag the head,’ in scorn : 
see 22 7 Jer48 9. Xote the contrast with 28 3 . 

PSALM 65 

The allusions to the Temple worship show 
that this Ps. belongs to a later age than 
David's. As to its occasion we can gather 
that a national religious festival at Jerusalem 
was in view (vv. 1-4), that a striking national 
deliverance had produced a wide-spread im- 
pression of God’s power (vv. 5-8), and that a 
favourable season gave promise of an abun- 
dant harvest (vv. 9-13). The presentation 
of the firstfruits at the Passover (Lv23 lu -^) 
would suit the first and last conditions, and 
the repulse of the Assyrian invasion in Heze- 
kiah’s reign would fulfil the second. 

1. Waiteth] 1 is silent,' an obscure expres- 
sion. LXX lias 1 praise beseemeth thee.’ 2. All 
flesh] God is thought of as the God, not only 
of Israel, but of all the world : cp. 5 b . 3. Me 
. . our] The Psalmist speaks, now for himself, 
now in the name of the nation. 4. Even of 
thy holy temple] RV ‘ the holy place of thy 
temple.’ 5. By terrible things] by impressive 
deliverances. In righteousness] connected 
with ‘ thou wilt answer us ’ (RV). 7. People] 
RV ‘ peoples.’ 8. Thy tokens] the manifesta- 
tions of Thy power. Outgoings, eto,] the 


gates of morning and evening, the E. and 
the W. Rejoice] shout for joy — the inhabit- 
ants of E. and W. are meant. 

9. With the river, etc.] RV 1 the river of 
God is full of water.’ The rain is meant, or 
its source in the sky. Thou preparest, etc.] 
R V ‘ thou providest them corn when thou hast 
so prepared the earth,’ i.e.Jby the plentiful 
early rain (Nov.-Feb.). 10. Ridges] RV ‘ fur- 
rows.’ Settlest] levellest. Furrows] RV 
‘ridges.’ 11. Read, ‘Thou crowncst the jear 
of thy goodness' (RM). The prospect of a 
rich harvest was only the last gift in a yum 
of many blessings and deliverances. Thy 
paths drop fatness] God is pictured as walk- 
ing through the land, and causing fertilising 
showers to fall wherever He treads. 

12. The wilderness] not a desert, bul open 
pasture-land — a ‘ steppe ’ or ‘ veldt.’ The little 
hills, etc.] RV ‘ the hills are girded with joj ’ 
— a fine poetic personification of nature, which 
the next v. continues. 

PSALM 66 

This Ps. triumphantly celebrates a great 
national deliverance. The whole earth is 
summoned to join in the chorus of praise (\ 
1-4). The memories of the exodus are re- 
called (vv. 5-7), but only as an introduction 
to more recent trials and triumphs (vv. 8- 12), 
and the Ps. ends with vows of lavish sacrifice 
(w. 13-15), and with enthusiastic testimony 
to God’s great goodness (vv. 16-20). Thu 
failure of Sennacherib’s invasion, and file re- 
turn from Babylon have each been suggested 
as the occasion of the Ps., and the former is 
the more probable. There is a striking change 
from ‘we’ and ‘ ns ’ (vv. 1-12) to ‘I’ mid • me' 
(vv. 13-20), which is best explained by sup- 
posing that the Psalmist at first merges him- 
self in the nation, and afterwards regards his 
people’s deliverance in the light of a personal 
blessing, as it has been an answer to personal 
prayer. 

3. Art thou in thy works] RV 1 are thy 
works’: see 65 6 . 6. The sea] the Kid 

Sea. Flood] RV ‘ river,’ the Jordan. There] 
both at the Red Sea and at the Jordan. 

8. People] RV ‘peoples.’ These foreign 
nations are to praise ‘ our God,’ Israel’s God. 

9. Holdeth] RM ‘ putteth,’ or better. ‘ hath 
set.’ There is a definite allusion to a recent 
deliverance from national ruin. Suflereth not] 
better, ‘ hath not suffered.’ 

10-12. The peril is described in a succession 
of figures, the refining furnace, the net, the 
burden, the prostration of the vanquished under 
the trampling of the victors’ horses, fire, water. 

11. Affliction] RV ‘ a sore burden.’ 13. Pay 
. . my vows] make the offerings I promised. 

15. Incense of rams] not actual incense, 
but the 1 sweet savour ' of the burning flesh. 
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16. For my soul] for the deliverance of my 
life : see v. 9. 17 . He was extolled, etc.] EM 
‘high praise was under my tongue,’ ready to 
break forth when prayer should be answered. 

18 . EM ‘If I had regarded iniquity . . the 
Lord would not hear.’ The answer of God was 
the proof that the prayer had been offered 
from an upright heart. 

PSALM G7 

This short and joyful Ps. is in the first place 
a harvest thanksgiving (v. G), perhaps at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. God’s goodness to 
Israel reveals Him also to the nations (v. 2), 
and calls forth their praise (vv. 3, 5), their 
submission (v. 4), and their worship (v. 7). 
There is a symmetrical parallelism on either 
side of the middle verse, v. 5 corresponding to 
v. 3, and vv. 6 , 7 to w. 1, 2. 

1 . This v. is partly taken from the priestly 
benediction (Nu 6 24 ), but with the change of 
1 the Loud ’ ( Jehovah ) into ‘ God ’ ( Elohim ). 

2 . Thy way] of dealing with men. Saving 

health] salvation. 3 . People] RV ‘peoples.’ 
So in vv. 4, 5. 4 . Righteously] BY ‘ with 

equity.’ Govern] EM ‘ lead,’ as He led 
Israel. 6 . BY ‘The earth hath yielded her 
increase.' 

PSALM G 8 

This is one of the grandest of the Pss., but 
its origin and date are involved in much ob- 
scurity. It contains expressions borrowed 
from the Blessing of Moses (Dt33) and the 
Song of Deborah (Jg5), and presents several 
parallels with the exilic prophecy of IsaiO-GG. 
It may be assigned with some probability to 
the close of the exile, in which case it is to be 
regarded as a triumphant anticipation of God’s 
victory over His enemies in the restoration of 
His people from the Babylonian captivity. 
After an inspiring prelude (vv. 1-6) the 
Psalmist recalls some of God’s triumphs in 
the past — at the exodus and in the wilder- 
ness (vv. 7-10), in the conquest of Canaan 
(vv. 11-14), and in the choice of Zion as His 
dwelling (vv. 15-18). God next appears as 
the present Saviour of His people and as the 
Vanquisher of their enemies (vv. 19-23). Then 
comes a picture of a triumphal procession of a 
reunited Israel in honour of His victory (vv. 
24-27), and of heathen kings bringing tribute 
to Jerusalem (vv. 28-31). A magnificent dox- 
ology (vv. 32-35) closes the Ps., which is an- 
other of the Pss. for Whit Sunday. 

r. Taken from the invocation of Moses at 
the moving of the ark (NulO 35 ), with the 
change of Lord ( Jehovah ) into God (Elohim). 

2 , 3 . The wicked . . the righteous] the hea- 
then and Israel respectively. 4 . Extol . . 
heavens] BY ‘ cast up a high way for him that 
rideth through the deserts ’ : cp. Isa40 3 . By 


his name JAH] RV ‘his name is JAH,’ an 
abbreviation of Jehovah, as in Hallelu-jah. 

5 . His holy habitation] heaven : see Dt. 26 15 . 

6 . In families] EM ‘ in a house.’ Those . . 
chains] BY ‘ the prisoners into prosperity ’ : 
cp. IsaGl 1 Psl46 7 . Dwell in a dry (EV 
‘ parched ’) land] like the rebellious Israelites 
who perished in the wilderness. 

7 . 8 . A free quotation from the Song of 
Deborah (Jg5 4 > 5 ). Note again the substitu- 
tion of ‘ God ’ for ‘ Lord.’ Selah] see on 3 4 . 

8 . The heavens also dropped] in the rain 

which accompanied the thunderstorms of Sinai : 
see 77 17 9 . A plentiful rain] here a figure 

for all the blessings of the sojourn in the wil- 
derness. Omit whereby with RV. 10 . Hath 
dwelt] RY ‘ dwelt.’ Therein] in the wilder- 
ness. Hast prepared] RY ‘ didst prepare.’ The 
poor] or afflicted, the needy wanderers in the 
desert. 

11 . Gave the word] secured the victory by 
his simple command. Great was the company, 
etc.] BV ‘ the women that publish the tidings 
are a great host.’ Li the East it is the women 
who celebrate victories with song and dance : 
see 1S18 6 * 7 . Vv. 12, 13 are the words of the 
women. 12 . Another echo of Deborah’s Song 
(Jg58°). The kings are the kings of Canaan 
subdued by Joshua. 

13 . Among the pots] BV ‘ among the sheep- 
folds,’ another phrase from Deborah’s Song 
(Jg5 16 ), where it rebukes the inactivity of the 
Reubenites. BY reads, ‘ will ye lie . . sheep- 
folds, as the wings of a dove,’ etc., in the same 
sense of reproof. But the best rendering is in 
BM, ‘ When ye lie among the Bheepf olds' (i.e. 
when ye return to your homes) ‘ it is as the 
wings,’ etc., describing the brightness and peace 
of the prosperous time after the conquest of 
Canaan. Some understand the silver and gold 
to refer to the spoils of the victors. 14 . It 
was white, etc.] RY ‘/< was as when it snoweth 
in Zalmon.’ Zalmon was a wooded hill near 
Shechem (Jg9 4S ). The scattered kings of 
Canaan were like the driven snowflakes seen 
against the dark green background. 

15 . RY ‘ A mountain of God’ (i.e. a great 
mountain : see 36 °), ‘ is the mountain of 
Bashan ; an high mountain is the mountain 
of Bashan.’ Hermon, which bounds Bashan 
on the N., is probably meant. Though it is so 
lofty God has chosen Zion in preference to it 
(v. 16). 16 . RY ‘ Why look ye askance’ (i.e. 

why are ye jealous), ‘ ye high mountains, at 
the mountain ’ (Zion), ‘which God hath desired 
for his abode ? ’ 17 . Thousands of angels] 

BY ‘ thousands upon thousands.’ God enters 
Zion in a great procession of His heavenly 
armies: cp. Dt33 2 . As in Sinai, etc.] BM 
‘ Sinai is in the sanctuary.’ The holy associa- 
tions of Sinai are transferred to Zion. 

18 . Having taken possession of Zion God 
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lias returned to His heavenly throne. Cap- 
tivity] RV 1 lit if captiv ity,’ thy band of captives. 
See Deborah’s Son u (jg5 12 ). For men . .for 
the rebellious] RV ‘among men ..am on g the 
rebellious.’ God's conquered enemies pay 
Him tribute. St. Paul's quotation in Epli4 8 
changes • received ’ into 1 gave.’ 

19. Loadeth us with benefits] RV ‘ beareth 
our burden.’ 20. RV 1 God is unto us a God 
of deliverances : and unto Jehovaii the Lord,' 
etc. The issues from death] the ways of 
escape from death, which God can provide. 

21. Wound] RV ‘smite through.’ The 
hairy scalp] the long flowing locks which were 
the sign of the warrior’s strength and of his de- 
votion to his cause. See Dt32 42 Rid, and the 
Song of Deborah (Jg5-), where we should read 
1 For that flowing locks were worn in Israel.’ 

22. Bring my people] RV 1 bring them’ i.e. 
Israel’s enemies, who will be gathered for 
vengeance from the most inaccessible hiding 
places. Bashan was a country of intricate and 
rocky retreats. 23. RV ‘ That thou mayest 
dip thy foot in blood, that the tongue of thy 
dogs may have its portion from thine enemies.' 
God is still the speaker, and Israel is addressed. 
For the tone cp. 58 10 . 

24. In] RV ‘ into.’ 26. From the fountain] 
RV ‘ ye that are of the fountain,' all the de- 
scendants of Jacob: cp. Dt33 2S . 27. With 
their ruler] RV ‘ their ruler,’ the tribe from 
which the first king was taken (ISO 21 ). 

Council] ‘ company.' Zebulon and Naphtali 
(see Jg5 18 ) represent the northern kingdom, 
Benjamin and Judah the southern. 

28. Read, ‘ O God, command thy strength : 
be strong. 0 God, thou that hast wrought for 
us.’ 30. The company of spearmen] RV ‘ the 
wild beast of the reeds,’ the hippopotamus, 
the symbol of Egypt. Bulls, with the calves 
of the people (RV ‘ peoples ')] heathen kings 
and their subjects. Till every one submit, etc.] 
RV ‘ trampling under foot the pieces of silver.’ 
God treats the tribute of the heathen with 
contempt. 31. Egypt] as Israel’s ancient 
enemy. Ethiopia] as one of the remotest of 
lands. 33. 34. Cp. Dtd.'j 

PSALM G9 

This whole Ps. should be compared with 
Pss 22, 31, 35, 38, and 40. It is the prayer 
of one who is in deep distress, wrongfully per- 
secuted by enemies, and conscious that, though 
he is sinful, his sufferings are due to his fidelity 
to God (vv. 1-12). He pleads for deliverance 
(vv. 13-20) and calls upon God to take the 
severest vengeance on his adversaries (vv. 21- 
28). The Ps. closes wilh a triumphant strain 
of praise (vv. 29-3G). V. 35 points to a date 
long after the age of David — either during 
the exile, or, more probably, in the last years 
of the Jewish monarchy (see Jer33 10 34^). 


The situation of the writer closely resembles 
that of Jeremiah, and the numerous parallels 
between tho Ps. and his prophecies give colour 
to the conjecture that ho may have been its 
author. This Ps. is more frequently quoted 
in the NT. than any other, except Ps 22. 

Title. — Shoshannim] see on Ps 45. 

I. Are come in unto my soul] threaten 
my very life. 2. Mire . . deep waters] to be 
understood figuratively of danger and distress 

3. Weary of] RV 1 weary with.’ 4. I re 
stored, etc.] RM ‘ I had to restore,’ etc., 
possibly a proverbial phrase for unjust treat- 
ment. 7. Cp. Jerl5 15 . 8. Cp. Jerl2«. 

9. The zeal, etc.] The Psalmist was 1011 
snmed by his devotion to God’s cause. Thine 
house] either the actual Temple, profaned b\ 
idolatry, or the Jewish nation, fallen from its 
high ideal. For the latter sense, see Jer 1 1 1 
12" 23 n . The clause is quoted in Jn2 

The reproaches, etc.] see Jer G 10 20 8 The 
words are applied to Christ in Rol5 3 . 

II. Sackcloth] the sign of mourning. A 
proverb] or byword. 12. The gate] the opui 
space beside the city gate where worth W 
loafers gathered. 

13. In an acceptable time] lit. ‘in a time ol 
good pleasure,’ i.e. at the time thou plea'-oM. 

The truth of thy salvation] the faithfiilnt v- 
of Thy saving grace. 15. The pit] may In-, 
like the waters, a general metaphor for trouble 
but it is more likely that the grave is meant 

18. Cp. JerlS 21 . 19. Thou hast known] 
RV ‘thou knowest’ : cp. Jer 1 2 2 15 1 "’ lS-\ 

20. Hath broken my heart] cp. Jer 23". 

21. Gall] some bitter and poisonous plain, 
perhaps the poppy. Vinegar] wine heroine 
sour and undrinkable. The language is iigm 
ative, and perhaps proverbial, for cruel mot Ki 1 1 
of one in trouble. In spite of the veili.il 
coincidence in Mt27 34 , the treatment of ( lit iM 
by the soldiers had not this character, hut \t.is 
intended to allay His sufferings ; and, exit pi 
as to the fact of His thirst (J11 lit - t >). thin is 
no direct reference in the Gospels to this s . 

22. And that which . . welfare] RV ‘and 

when they are in peace.’ This v. is quoted 
freely along with v. 23 in Ro 1 1 23 A 

prayer that blindness and paralysis may tall 
upon the Psalmist’s enemies. 25. This \. i< 
quoted freely (from LXX) in Ac 1 20 . 26. T alk 
to the grief] RV ‘tell of the sorrow.’ 1 AX 
‘add to the sorrow.’ 27. Add iniquity, etc.] 
cause their guilt to be filled up, rather than I'm - 
given. Into thy righteousness] into the salva- 
tion which God’s righteousness secures for lbs 
people. 28. The book of the living] RV “ of 
life,' the list of tho righteous who are to bo 
preserved alive. The reference is not to tho 
future but to the present life. 

31. Praise is the truest sacrifice : cp. DO 13 - 1 '■ 
Hath horns and hoofs] is full grown as 
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well as ceremonially clean (Lvll 3 ). 33. His 
prisoners] perhaps an allusion to the victims of 
the first captivity (2K24 10 - 18 ). 

PSALM 70 

This Ps. is simply a repetition of Ps40 13-17 , 
with a few variations. ‘ Lord ’ (Jehocah) is 
changed into ‘God’ ( Elohhn ) except in v. l b . 
On the other hand, * Elohim ’ is changed into 
‘ Jehovah ’ in v. 5 b . By a change of one letter 
in the Hebrew 1 turned back ’ is substituted for 
1 desolate ’ in v. 3, and 1 make haste unto me ’ 
appears instead of ‘ thinketh upon me ’ in v. 5. 
The five vv. composing the Ps. constitute a cry 
to God for help and deliverance. 

Title : see on Ps 38. 

PSALM 71 

This Ps. of prayer (vv. 1-13) and praise (vv. 
14-24) was apparently written by an old man 
(vv. 9, 18) and in the time of the exile. Some 
parts of it are undoubtedly national, but much 
of it expresses personal experience and desire 
and faith. It is largely made up of extracts 
from other Pss., yet it has a unity and a beauty 
of its own. 

1-3. Practically taken from 31 13 . 5, 6. See 

22 9 > 10 . 7. As a wonder unto many] a striking 

example of God’s mysterious chastisement of 
His own : see Isa 52 14 . 12. See 22 11 40 l3 . 

13. See 35 4 - 20 : cp. also v. 24. 

15. I know not the numbers] cp. 40 5 . 16. Go 
in the strength] BY ‘ come with the mighty 
acts,' bringing them as the subject of the song. 

18. This generation] BY ‘ the next genera- 
tion.’ 20. For me read 1 us ’ all through this 
v. (BV). The Psalmist predicts a resurrection 
of his nation which is, as it were, dead and 
buried in its exile. 21. Thou shalt increase] 
BV 1 increase thou.’ Comfort me on every 
side] BV ‘turn again and comfort me.’ 

PSALM 72 

Title. — A Psalm for (BV 1 of ’) Solomon. 

The title in AV suggests that David is the 
writer, and Solomon the subject, of this Ps., 
but, as BY shows, the authorship is really 
ascribed to Solomon. The Ps., however, ap- 
pears rather to be the prayer of a subject for 
the king. Some actual ruler — Solomon, Heze- 
kiah, or another — is no doubt in view, but, as 
in Ps45, the royal figure is so idealised that 
the Ps. becomes truly Messianic, and applicable 
only to the perfect divine King, though it is 
nowhere expressly quoted in this sense in the 
NT. The justice and beneficence of the king's 
reign, the world-wide extent of his dominion, 
the prosperity of his country, and the perpetuity 


of his fame, are successively described. Yv. 
18, 19 are the closing doxology of Book 2 of 
the Psalter, and v. 20 is an instructive editorial 
note. 

1. Judgments . . righteousness] the qualities 
of a great and upright ruler : see v. 2. The 
king’s son] a parallel expression for the king. 

2. Thy poor] the class who suffered most 
from unjust and oppressive rulers. 3. By 
righteousness] BV ‘ in righteousness.’ Under 
a righteous government peace will be the fruit 
that grows on all the wooded Blopes of the 
land: see Isa 32 17 . 5. They shall fear thee] 
not the king, but God. LXX reads instead, 
1 He shall endure as long as the sun, and while 
the moon doth shine.’ 6. Upon the mown 
grass] to start the now growth. LXX and 
Vulg. render, ‘upon a fleece’: cp. PBV ‘into 
a fleece of wool.’ 7. The metaphor of v. 6 is 
continued. ‘ Righteousness ’ (LXX) and peace 
are the vegetation which springs up after the 
fertilising showers. 

8-1 1. These vv. should be read as a prayer 
rather than as a prediction. ‘May he have 
dominion . . May they bow,’ etc. 8. From sea 
to sea] from the Bed Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. The river] BV ‘ the Ri\er,’ the Eu- 
phrates in the E. The ends of the earth] the 
extreme W. : see Ex 23 31 1 K 4 - 1 . 9. They 
that dwell in the wilderness] the wandering 
desert tribes. Lick the dust] the attitude of 
abject submission. 10. Tarshish] probably 
Tartessus in Spain: see on 48 7 . The isles] 
the coast-lands of the Mediterranean. Sheba] 
Saba in S. Arabia. Seba] an unknown locality, 
elsewhere connected with Ethiopia (Isa 43 3 
451*). 

12. The poor also, etc.] BY 1 and the poor 
that hath no helper.’ 14. Precious shall their 
blood be] Human life will be protected, and 
not held cheap, as it is where tyranny flourishes. 

15. He shall live] better, ‘May he live, and 
may men give him . . may they pray,’ etc. For 
him] PBV renders, ‘ prayer shall be made ever 
unto him ’: an indefensible translation, which 
has arisen from an exclusive reference of the 
Ps. to Christ. 

16, 17. These vv. also are best read as a 
prayer. 1 May there be . . may his name en- 
dure,’ etc. 16. An handful] BY ‘ abundance.’ 

In the earth] better, ‘ in the land.’ Shake 
like Lebanon] wave or rustle like the cedars 
of Lebanon. The;/ of the city, etc.] better, 
‘may men spring forth out of the city like 
grass of the earth.’ 17. Be blessed] BM ‘bless 
themselves’: see Gn22 18 26 4 (BM), and cp. 
Isa 65 18 

20. See Intro, to Book 2. 
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BOOK 3 (Psalms 73-89) 


There are two groups of Pss. in this book, 
Pss 73-83 being Psalms of Asaph, and Pss 84-88 
(except 86) Psalms of the Sons of Korah. The 
likeness of the title of Ps89 to that of Ps88 
suggests that it belongs to the same group. 
The Sons of Asaph and the Sons of Korah 
were guilds of singers connected with the 
second Temple (2 Ch 20 19 Ezr 2 41 Neh 7 44 ). and 
these groups of Pss. belong to collections made 
by them for the Temple services. 

The Psalms of Asaph, though of different 
dates, are of a similar character, having many 
features in common. They are national and 
historical Pss., setting forth God’s working 
in history, expressing national wants, and sug- 
gesting lessons from the past for use in the 
future. These Pss. have a definite doctrine 
of God. On the one hand, He is the Shepherd 
of Israel (80 1 ), and the people are the sheep 
of His pasture (74 1 77 20 79 ls ). This idea is 
frequently suggested, and it is elaborated at 
length in Ps78. On the other hand, God is 
the Judge (75 "), defending Israel against ene- 
mies (7 (> 3 ‘ 6 ), executing His judgments against 
the wicked (76 s - 9 ), and also administering 
justice to the poor and defending them from 
oppressors (82 2-4 ). Another feature of these 
Pss. is the way in which history is used for 
instruction, admonition, and encouragement. 
Ps78 is a lesson of comfort and courage from 
the past experiences of the nation (cp. 77 11 
80 s ' 10 81 7 - 10 83 9 - 11 ). 

The Psalms of the Sons of Korah are largely 
devoted to the exaltation of the Temple wor- 
ship. Those who dwell in its courts are blessed 
(84 4 ) ; a day spent there is better than a 
thousand elsewhere (84 10 ). Jerusalem is the 
favourite place of God (87 2 ) ; to be born there 
is a high privilege (87 5 ) ; and a special blessing 
attends those who have it (87 6 ). 

The problem of the prosperity of the wicked 
presses upon all the Psalmists, and the author 
of Ps73 dwells upon it. Only religion enables 
him to bear the burden that oppresses him 
(73 17 ) ; but when comforted by the thought of 
God’s presence and healed by communion with 
Him. he is able to persevere in faith and hope. 

Ps89 is frequently referred to in NT., e.g. 
Ac 13 22 (v. 20), 2 Th 1 10 (v. 7), Rev I s (vv. 27 
and 37); while Ps78 2 is applied in Mtl3 35 to 
Christ’s teaching by parables. 

The Pss. of Asaph, like those of Book 2. are 
‘ Elohistic ’ : the Korahite Pss. are 1 Jehovistic,’ 
like those of Books 1, 4, and 5 (see Intro, to 
Book 2). 

PSALM 73 

This Ps., like Pss 37 and 49, and the book 
of Job, deals with the perplexing problem 


presented to thoughtful minds by the pros- 
perity of the wicked and the sufferings of the 
righteous. The Psalmist has been deeply 
exercised by this question (vv. 2-14), anil 
after struggling with doubt (vv. 15, 16) has 
learned in the sanctuary of God to understand 
the end of the wicked (vv. 17-20), and to 
repent of his own unbelieving thoughts (m 
21, 22). He has found rest in the con v id inn 
that the only true and lasting blessedness las 
in the fellowship of God — a fellowship ulndi 
ensures present guidance and future wchome 
(vv. 23, 24), which is the object of his supreme 
desire (v. 25), and which is independent of 
all possible change (v. 26). Separation fiom 
God is destruction (v. 27). Nearness to God 
is happiness (v. 28). There is no indication 
in the Ps. as to its date, except the allusion m 
v. 17 to the existence of the Temple. 

Title. — See Intro, to Book 3. 

I. The conclusion reached by faith preccdi s 
the account of the struggle with doubt. Of a 
clean heart] a spiritual rather than a ninth 
national conception of Israel. 3 . Foolish] 
RV ‘arrogant.’ 4 . Most scholars read. - I'm 
they have no torments ; sound and stalwart i> 
their body.’ 6 . Compasseth .. chain] 11 V 
‘ is as a chain about their neck,’ in the sense 
of an ornament : see Prov 1 9 . 7 . Kt mil r, 

1 Their iniquity cometh forth from the ht.irt : 
the imaginations of their mind overflow.’ 

8 . RV • They scoff, and in wickedness ut Ur 
oppression.’ 9 . Against] ItY ‘in,’ a dc«uip- 
tion of pride, xo. His people] thofollonus 
and imitators of the wicked man. Return 
hither] better, ‘ turn hither,’ after the n ii k. d 
man’s example. Wrung out to (RY 'bj'j 
them] rather, ‘are supped up by tliuu 
They drink in the wicked man’s principles, or 
share in his prosperity : see PBV. 

12-14 are best understood as the utter, mci 
of the Psalmist’s doubts. 15 . Say] RY ■ bad 
said.’ Should offend against ] RV ‘had (halt 
treacherously with.’ Thy children] God's lino 
people, of whom the Psalmist was one. and to 
whom he felt that he dare not be disloyal. Tin-, 
thought is a practical refutation of doubt, 
even before the theoretical answer is found. 

16 . To know] RY ‘how I might know ’ 

17 . Then. . end] RY ‘and considered their 
latter end.’ Difficulties are resolved and the 
soul strengthened against the temptations of 
doubt in the presence and communion of God. 
as enjoyed in His sanctuary. 20 . When thou 
awakest] better, ‘when Thou stirrosl up 
Thyself.’ Their image] not themselves. The 
end of the wicked is nothingness. It is oiilj 
a shadow of them that survives for God to 
contemplate. 
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22 . Foolish] RV * brutish.’ 23 . Thou hast 
holden, etc.] Though the grasp of faith on 
God may waver, fellowship with Him depends 
most of all on His grasp of His people. 

24 . The experience of God's fellowship 
contains in itself a promise that it will con- 
tinue and become closer. This thought 
plainly leads to belief in immortality. 26 . My 
flesh and my heart] both the outer and the 
inner man. Though both of theso should 
perish, something would yet remain in eternal 
union with God. 27 . Whoring] a familiar 
OT. figure for departure from God. 

PSALM 74 

Pss 74 and 79 seem to reflect the same 
historical situation, and are usually ascribed 
to the same author. Both were written in a 
time of national calamity, when the Temple 
was profaned (Ps 74), and the Israelites ruth- 
lessly slaughtered (Ps 79) by a heathen enemy. 
The occasion described must have been either 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s army (586 B.C., 2K24 2Ch37 11, ‘ Jer 
39 1-8 52 1_14 ), or the persecution of the Jews 
by Antiochus Epiphancs (168-165 n.C. : see 
1 Mac 1-4 and the Intro, to Daniel). V. 7 
seems to point to the former, vv. 8 , 9 to the 
latter period. After an opening appeal to 
God (vv. 1. 2) the Ps. describes the ravages 
of the enemy in the Temple (vv. 3-7), and 
the distressed condition of Israel (vv. 8 , 9). 
A second appeal (vv. 10, 11) is followed by 
recollection of God’s past mercies, especially 
in leading His people from Egypt to Canaan 
(vv. 12-15). Next comes an ascription of 
praise to God as the Ruler of Nature (vv. 16, 
17), followed by a final prayer that He will 
vindicate His own glory, which the heathen 
have dishonoured (vv. 18-23). 

Title. — Maschil] see on Ps 32. 

X. Smoke] Like a dark thunder-cloud 
threatening a flock : see 18 s . 2 . The rod . . 
redeemed] EY ‘ which thou hast redeemed 
to be the tribe of thine inheritance.’ 3 . Lift 
up thy feet unto] Hasten to see. 4 . Their 
ensigns] either military standards or religious 
emblems: see 1 Mac I 4 !. 5-4,55,50. g. A man . . 
lifted up] EV 1 They seemed as men that lifted 
up.’ The thick trees] EV ‘ a thicket of trees.’ 

8 . Synagogues] The mention of these 
points to the later date for the Ps., as they 
only arose after the return from the Baby- 
lonian exile. 9 . Our signs] either God’s 
miraculous interpositions, or Jewish religious 
customs such as sacrifice, circumcision, and 
sabbath-observance, all of which Antiochus 
Epiphanes forbade under the heaviest 
penalties : see lMacl 43 ' 48 ’ 50 . No more any 
prophet, etc.] This hardly applies to the 
Babylonian capture of Jerusalem, when both 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel were alive, and when 


the former had foretold that the captivity 
would last 70 years. For the absence of 
prophets in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes 
see 1 Mac 4 46 9 27 14 41 . 

11 . The last clause is condensed in the 
original. EY adds to the last clause, ‘ and 
consume them.’ 

13 . The sea] the Eed Sea: Exl4 21 . The 
dragons] ‘ sea monsters,’ a figure for Egypt. 

14 . Leviathan] probably the crocodile, 
another figure for Egypt : cp. Ezk29 3-5 32 1-°. 

The people inhabiting the wilderness] tho 
wild beasts of the desert. 15 . Cleave the 
fountain] i.e. cleave the rock from which the 
fountain flowed : see Exl7 6 Nu20 8 . Rivers] 
the Jordan : J osh 3 13 42 s . 16 , 17 . The 

signs of God’s presence in nature. x 8 . The 
foolish people] EV 1 a foolish people,’ a 
heathen nation : see Dt32 21 . 20 . Of the 

earth] better, ‘of the land,' the hiding-places 
to which the Israelites were pursued by their 
enemies : Bee IMaol 63 2 27 - 38 23 . Increaseth] 

RV ‘ascendeth.’ 

PSALM 75 

In contrast with the plaintive Strains of 
Ps74 this is a Ps. of thanksgiving for some 
national deliverance (v. 1). It celebrates God 
as the Judge of all the earth, who interposes 
in His own time amid the confusions of men 
(vv. 2, 3). His enemies are warned against 
pride (vv. 4-8) by the certainty that His cup 
of punishment is prepared for the wicked (v. 8 ). 
The Ps. ends with an ascription of praise (v. 9), 
and a declaration of God’s righteous purpose 
(v. 10). In vv. 2, 3, 10, God Himself is the 
speaker. There is nothing to indicate the date 
or occasion of the Ps., which presents some 
parallels with the Song of Hannah (1S2 1 " 10 ). 

Title. — (BY) Al-tashheth] see on Ps 57. 

i b . RY 1 for thy name is near : Men tell of 
thy wondrous works.’ God’s ‘name’ meansHis 
saving presence (Isa 30 27 ). 2 . God speaks. 
Receive the congregation] EV ‘find the set 
time ’ for judgment. 3 . Bear up] EY ‘ have 
set up.’ God’s moral order stands sure even 
when it seems that 1 tho world is out of joint ’ : 
cp. 1 S2 8 . Selah] see on 3 4 . 4. Fools] EY 
‘ arrogant ’ : cp. 1 S 2 4 . 4, 5 . ‘ Lifting up the 

horn ’ and having ‘ a stiff neck ’ are figures for 
self-exaltation and obstinacy. 6. Bead, 1 For 
neither from . . cometh judgment.’ Foreign 
invasions of Israel generally came from the 
N., and deliverance might naturally be looked 
for from some of the other quarters mentioned. 

7 . Settethup] RY ‘ lifteth up’ : cp. 1 S2 3 > 7 . 

8 . A cup] The same figure for God’s punish- 
ment is found in Isa 51 17 Jer 25 18 f - 48 26 49 12 . 

PSALM 76 

Like the previous Ps. this is a song of 
national deliverance, which may have been 
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called forth, us the title in LXX suggests, by 
the overthrow of Sennacherib’s army (2 K 19 35 
2 Ch 32 21 Isa 37 3ti ). In v v. 1-6 God is described 
as returning to His dwelling-place in Zion from 
the mountains where He has overthrown His 
adversaries. In vv. 7-9 another figure is in- 
troduced which represents God as uttering 
sentence from heaven upon His enemies, while 
the earth is hushed in silence. "V. 10 explains 
how God gains glory even from the rebellious- 
ness of men, and vv. 11 , 12 call the whole 
world to render Him the homage which is due 
to His terrible majesty. 

Title. — Neginoth] see on Ps4. 

2 . Salem] Jerusalem. 3 . Selah] see on 3 4 . 

4 . More glorious . . than] RY ‘ glorious . . 
from.’ Mountains of prey] God comes back 
like a lion from hunting and slaying His foes. 

8 . Judgment] RV ‘sentence.’ io b . EV'the 
residue . . gird upon thee.’ The spent and 
powerless anger of men is worn as an ornament 
by God, or becomes His sword by which they 
are destroyed. 

PSALM 77 

The Ps. records the writer's experience of 
personal perplexity and darkness, w'hich, how- 
ever, has been caused by the contemplation of 
Israel’s national distress. It may be dated 
appropriately in the time of the exile. Vv. 
1-3 describe the Psalmist’s trouble, in which 
even prayer has brought no comfort. Vv. 4-9 
speak of his meditations on the brighter past, 
which lead to the question whether God has 
finally rejected His people. In vv. 10-20 
he turns for comfort to the story of God’s 
wonderful works of old, and dwells especially 
upon His deliverance of Israel from Egypt 
(v. 15), His sublime manifestation of power at 
the Red Sea (vv. 16-19), and His guidance of 
His people through the wilderness (v. 20). At 
this point the Ps. comes to an abrupt close. 

Title. — Jeduthun] see on Ps39. 

1 . Cried . . gave] RV ‘ will cry . . trill give.’ 

2 . My sore ran] R V 1 my hand was stretched 

out,’ in the attitude of prayer. 3 . Selah] see 
on 3*. 4 . Mine eyes waking] rather, ’the 

guards of my eyes.’ The eyelids are kept from 
closing. 6 . My song in the night] a former 
time of happiness and praise : see Ps42 8 
Job35 10 . 

10 . This is my infirmity] The Psalmist here 
recognises that his doubts are due to his own 
weakness and not to any change in God. io 1 ’. RM 
reads, 1 That the right hand of the Most High 
doth change,’ which may be taken as an ex- 
clamation, mentioning the idea only to dismiss 
it as impossible. 11 . Remember] RV'make 
mention of.’ 12 . Talk of] RV 1 muse on.’ 

13 . In the sanctuary] RV 1 in holiness.’ 

14 . People] RV ‘ peoples.’ 

15 . The sons of Jacob and Joseph] Jacob re- 


presents the kingdom of Judah, and Joseph 
(father of Ephraim and Manasseh) the northern 
kingdom of Israel. The division of the nation 
is clearly hinted at : sec on 80 1 - 2 . 

16 . The waters] the Red Sea: Exl4 21 -3i. 

17 . Sound] thunder. Arrows] lightning. 

18 . Heaven] RV ‘whirlwind.’ 19 . Js.. are] 
RV ‘was . . were.’ Footsteps . . not known] 
when the waters had returned to their place. 

PSALM 78 

This long historical Pa. may be compared 
with Pss 105, 106, and with Dt 32. It traces 
the course of God’s relations with His peoph 
from the exodus down to the time of jjarid. 
and dwells on the repeated manifestations of 
Israel’s rebelliousness, on the chastisements by 
which they were visited, and on the patient 
mercy of God which continued to bless them 
in spite of all their sins. The Ps. does not 
follow a strict chronological order, but records 
first Israel's ingratitude for God’s provision of 
food and drink in the wilderness (vv. 12 -,'il). 
and afterwards the plagues of Egypt (\ \ . 
43-51), the journey to Canaan (vv. 52-55). the 
defections of Israel in the days of the Judges 
(vv. 56-58), the calamities of the Philistine 
wars (vv. 56-64), and the establishment of 
David’s kingdom (vv. 65-72). While the con- 
duct of the whole nation is in view throughout 
the Ps. the tribe of Ephraim is singled out for 
special condemnation at the first (vv. 9-11). 
and emphasis is afterwards laid on its rejection 
in favour of Judah, and on the rejection of 
Shiloh in favour of Jerusalem as flic national 
sanctuary (vv. 67-69). Tho date of the Ps. is 
subsequent to the building of the Temple (v. tilt ). 
but apparently before its destruction by the 
Babylonians. "The phrase ‘the Holy One of 
Israel ’ (v. 41) is characteristic of Isaiah’s pro- 
phecies (Isa 6 ls 10 17 29 23 ), and suggests that 
the Ps. was written in or after his time. The 
historical allusions are confined to the primi- 
tive narrative of the Pentateuch (JE). which 
was earlier than the exile. The references to 
Ephraim indicate a time after the disruption 
of the kingdom (1K12 2ChlO), but the object 
of the Ps. was probably not to rebuke Ephraim, 
but rather to warn the whole nation by re- 
calling the lessons of the past. 

1 . Law] RM 1 teaching.’ 2 . Parable] in 
the sense of 1 didactic poem.’ Dark sayings] 
lit. ‘riddles.’ The history of Israel is :m 
enigma, requiring an explanation such tis the 
Psalmist gives. These two words occur to- 
gether in 49 4 Provl® Ezkl7 2 . The v. is 
quoted in Mt 13 M i 35 with reference to Christ 's 
method of teaching by parables. 3 , 4 . The 
vv. are connected. Read, ‘The things which 
we have heard . . we will not hide from their 


children’ : cp. Dt4 9 6 7 11 1!) . 

9 . This v. does not refer to a particular 
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incident, but is a general figurative description 
of Ephraim’s opportunity and failure, antici- 
pating what is said in v. 67. Even before the 
revolt of Jeroboam Ephraim had shown a 
tendency to rivalry with Judah (2S 19 41 -20 22 ). 

12 . Zoan] Tanis, a city in the Bella of the 
Nile : see v. 43. 18,21. Cp. Exl6, 17 Null. 

26. The wind that brought the quails (Nu 
11 s1 ). 29. Their own desire] RV ‘that they 
lusted after.’ 36, 37. There was no real 
change of heart. His covenant] see Ex 24 7 . 

40. Provoke] BY ‘rebel against.’ 

41. Limited] RV ‘ provoked.’ 

43-51. The plagues in Egypt. 44. Floods] 
RV ‘streams.’ 45. Divers sorts] RV ‘swarms.’ 

47. Frost] RM 1 great hailstones.’ 48. Hot 
thunderbolts] lightning (Ex 9 2-1). 49. By send- 

ing evil angels among them ] R V ‘ a band of evil 
angels.' the disasters being personified as mes- 
sengers of God. 51. Tabernacles] RV ‘tents.’ 

Ham] or Kem, meaning ‘ black,’ because of 
the soil, was the Egyptian name for Egypt. 

54. Sanctuary] the land of Canaan, as sacred 
to God. This mountain] the mountain land 
of Canaan: cp. Exl5 17 . 55. Heathen] RV 

‘ nations.’ Divided . . an inheritance] see Josh 
13, etc. 

56-64. The reference is to the days of the 
Judges. 57. Unfaithfully] RV ‘treacherously.’ 

A deceitful bow] which causes the archer to 
miss the mark (Hos7 la ). do. Shiloh] see on 
Jg 1 8 31 1S13.M Jer 7 ls -l4 26 a . 

61. Strength . . glory] the ark : see 1 S4. 

64. Priests] see 1S4 11 . Made no lamenta- 
tion] In the perils of the time mourning rites 
could not be observed : see Job 27 15 . 

65- For this bold figure cp. Isa42 18 > 14 . 

66. In the hinder parts] RV ‘ backward.' 

67. Joseph . . Ephraim] Joseph was the 
father of Ephraim. Both names are used for 
the northern kingdom as a whole. Shiloh, 
where the ark had been, was in the territory 
of Ephraim. Now it was taken to Zion. 

69. High palaces\ RV ‘heights,’ the heavens. 

Like the earth] firm as the earth. 71. Great 
with young] RV ‘ that give suck,’ as in Isa 40 n . 

PSALM 79 

For the occasion and date of this Ps. see 
intro, to Ps 74. It gives a pathetic picture of 
the calamities that have fallen upon God’s 
people (vv. 1—4), entreats God to withdraw His 
anger from them, to forgive their sins, and to 
avenge them on the heathen (vv. 5-12), that 
they may give Him perpetual praise (v. 13). 

1. Jerusalem on heaps] This is truer of the 
Babylonian captivity than of the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. 6. Quoted from Jer 
10 **. 8. Former iniquities] RV 1 the iniquities 

of our forefathers,’ which are regarded as justly 
punished by the present calamities. Prevent] 
in the Old English sense of ‘go before,’ antici- 


pate our need. 9. Here as in Ps74 God’s 
regard for His own glory is the Psalmist’s 
chief plea. 

xo h . RV ‘ Let the revenging of the blood of 
thy servants which is shed bo known among 
the heathen in our sight.’ IX. The sighing of 
the prisoner] Some of the people had been 
carried into captivity. 12. The prayer for 
vengeance expresses a moral sentiment less 
advanced than that of the NT. It springs, 
however, not from mere personal or national 
vindictiveness, but from a sincere religious 
indignation at the dishonour done to God’s 
name. 

PSALM 80 

This Ps. is an appeal to God to save His 
people from the adversities that have come 
upon them, and have made them the laughing 
stock of their enemies (vv. 1-7). Their past 
history is recalled under the figure of a vine, 
once flourishing, but now wasted by wild beasts 
and fire (vv. 8-16). Special prominence is 
given to the tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin (v. 2). The Ps. was probably written 
at least after the fall of the northern kingdom 
(721 B.C., 2 K 1 7 a I8 9 - 11 ), if not during the 
Babylonian exile. The Psalmist either be- 
longed to that kingdom or had a special 
sympathy with it in its misfortunes. After 
the kingdom of Israel came to an end its 
rivalry with Judah was largely forgotten, and 
the later prophets cherished the hope of a 
restoration which would embrace the whole 
nation (Jer3U-io 3H-=» Ezk37 15 -28). 

Title.— Shoshannim-Eduth] see on Pss 45 
and 60. 

1. O Shepherd of Israel] a representation of 
God characteristic of the Asaphic Pss. (see 
Intro, to Book 3). Joseph] the father of Eph- 
raim and Manasseh. The name is applied to 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Dwellest 
between , etc.] RV ‘sittest upon the cherubim’ : 
see Ex 25 20-22 Ezk 1 28 1 () 1. 2. Ephraim . . Ben- 
jamin . . Manasseh] These three tribes were 
the descendants of Rachel. They encamped 
together in the wilderness, and followed im- 
mediately after the tabernacle when Israel was 
marching (Nu 2 18 -2t). The Psalmist prays that 
they may be restored to their ancient place of 
favour. 3. This v. recurs as a refrain in vv. 
7, 19. Turn us again] bring us back from 
captivity. Cause thy face to shine] from 
Nu625. 

8. For the vine as an emblem of Israel see 
Isa5W 272-0 Jer 2 21 Ezkl7M0. xi. The sea] 
the Mediterranean on the W. The river] 
RV ‘ River ’ : the Euphrates on the E. These 
were the ideal boundaries of Israel (Gnl5 18 
Ex 23 31 Dtll24 Ps72 8 ), which were reached 
for the time in the days of Solomon (IK 4 24). 

13. Boar . . wild beast (RV ‘ beasts ’)] 


18* 
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Israel’s enemies, especially, perhaps, the As- 
syrians. 15. Vineyard] 11 V 1 stock ’ ; another 
Tending gises ‘protect.’ 16. They perish] The 
figure of the vine is dropped here. 

17. Let thy hand be upon] to protect. The 
man of thy right hand] the nation of Israel 
personified, with a special allusion to the name 
Benjamin, which means ‘ son of the right hand ’ : 
see v. 15. Son of man] another expression for 
the nation in its human weakness : cp. the use 
of the phrase in Ezekiel (2 1 , etc.). 

18. Quicken] make alive, revive. 

PSALM 81 

After a summons to celebrate the Feast of 
Tabernacles (vv. 1-3) this Ps. recalls the mean- 
ing of Israel’s national festivals as memorials 
of their deliverance from Egypt (vv. 4-7). 
From v. 6 onward God is the speaker. In 
vv. 8-10 He repeats His ancient command to 
Israel to worship Him alone, and in vv. 11, 12 
He tells of their disobedience and its con- 
sequences. The concluding vv. express His 
desire that Israel may now prove more loyal 
than of old, that He may bless them with 
victory over their enemies, and with all out- 
ward prosperity ( vv. 13-10). There is nothing 
to fix the date of the Ps.. except that the allu- 
sion to the feast in vv. 1-3 shows that either 
the first or the second Temple was in existence 
when it was written, and that vv. 14, 15 point 
to a time when Israel was confronted by 
enemies. It was after the return from the 
exile that the Feast of Tabernacles came into 
greatest prominence (Ezr3 4 Neh8 13 ' 17 Zech 
1410-10). 

Title. — Gittith] see on Ps 8. 

3. In the time appointed] RV ‘at the full 
moon.’ The Feast of Tabernacles began on the 
15th day of the seventh month (Lv23 S! ), i.e. 
at full moon. The beginning of the same 
month (the new moon) was celebrated by the 
Feast of Trumpets (Lv23 24 ). 5. He went out 
through] RV * he went over ’ (RM * against ’) : 
cp. Ex 13, etc. 1 He ’ refers to God. Where I 
heard . . understood not] rather, ‘ I heard the 
speech of one that I knew not,’ i.e. of God. 
The Psalmist puts himself in the place of the 
ancient Israelites, and thus introduces the words 
of God which follow. Before the exodus God 
had been unknown to Israel by His name ‘ I 
Am,’ or ‘Jehovah’ (Ex 3 13 > 14 6 2-8 ). 

6. Pots] RV ‘ basket.’ Baskets for carry- 
ing bricks, etc., are often represented on the 
Egyptian monuments. 7. Secret place of 
thunder] the pillar of cloud and fire : see 
Ex 14 2l . Meribah] = ‘Strife’ : see Nu 20 ls . 

Selah] see on 3 4 . 9. is a quotation of the 

first commandment (Ex 20 3 Dt 5 v ). 10. Open 

thy mouth, etc.] So Orientals feast their 
favoured guests. 12. And they walked] RV 
‘that they might walk.’ 


13-16. Tho verbs refer to tho prosent — 
Would hearken . . would walk . . subdue . . turn 
. . submit . . endure . . feed . . satisfy. 15. The 
haters of the LORD] i.e. Israel’s enemies. 

Unto him] probably means ‘ unto Israel.’ 

PSALM 82 

This Ps. is an impeachment of unjust judges, 
who are officially called ‘gods.’ It represents 
them as put upon their trial at God’s tribunal 
(v. 1). God Himself denounces their wicked- 
ness (v. 2), and reminds them of their duties 
(vv. 3, 4). In v. 5 He declares that they are 
incorrigible, and in vv. fi, 7 pronounces sen- 
tence upon them. V. 8 is the Psalmist’s own 
prayer that God may manifest His righteous 
judgment to all the nations. Tho date of the 
Ps. is quite uncertain. Oriental judges have 
been corrupt in all ages. 

1. Of the mighty] RV ‘of God’ (El). A 
heavenly assembly is meant, as in Job 1 0 2 1 
Zech 3. The gods] the judges of Israel, so 
called as the official representatives of God on 
earth. See Christ’s explanation in J11 1 < I 1 . 

2. Accept] RV ‘ respect.’ 3. Defend] 11V 
‘ judge.’ 5. They know not] The judges arc 
deaf to reproof. Out of course] RV 1 mm c d.’ 
Injustice leads to the wreck of society. 6. Sec 
on v. 1. 7. The v. contrasts the purely human 
fate of the unjust judges with the superhuman 
dignity of their calling. 

PSALM 83 

This Ps. describes a confederacy of Clod’s 
enemies, the object of which is to attack and 
exterminate Israel (vv. 2-5). A list of the 
allies is given (vv. G-8). The Psalmist appeals 
to God to interpose (v. 1), and to deal with 
these 'hostile nations as He dealt with the 
Midianitcs (Jg 6-8) and the Canaanitos (Jg 
4, 5) of old (vv. 9-12). Vv. 13-18 continue 
the prayer for their overthrow, in order that 
they may seek and acknowledge the true Clod 
No historical occasion is known on which all 
the nations mentioned were leagued against 
Israel. The Ps. is connected by some with the 
invasion in the reign of Jehoshapluit (2 Cli 21*), 
by others with the opponents of Nehcmi.di 
(Neh4 7 > 8 ), and by others still with the enemies 
of Judas Maceabmus (1 Mac 5). 

3. Thy hidden ones] those in God’s pro- 
tection : ep. 27 5 31-°. -5. Are confederate] 
RV ‘ make a covenant.’ 6, 7. Edom . . 
Moab . . Ammon] The neighbours of Israel 011 
the »SE. and E. 6. Tabernacles] RV ‘ tents.’ 

Ishmaelites] wandering desert tribes. 

Hagarenes] or Hagrites, a nomadic tribe in 
the region E. of Gilead (1 Ch 5 l0 ). 7. Amalek] 
a tribe of the desert S. of Palestine. 

Gebal] a district of Edom, 8. of tlie Dead 
Sea. The Philistines] RV ‘Philistia,’ he! ween 
Palestine and the Mediterranean on the SW. 
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Tyre] a city and kingdom on the NW. sea 
board of Palestine. 

8 . Assur] RV ‘ Assyria.’ This empire did 
not come into close contact with Israel till 
after tbo timo of Jehoshaphat. After the 
fall of Assyria the namo was used generally 
for the region of the Bast, even under the 
Persian kings (Ezr 6 22 ). The children of Lot] 
the Moabites and Ammonites (Gm 19 30 ' 36 ) 
already mentioned, and apparently the leaders 
of the hostile combination. 

9 . Sisera . . Jabin . . Kison] see Jg4, 5. 

10 . En-dor] not mentioned in Jg4, 5, but 
it was in the locality referred to in Jg5 10 : see 
Josh 17 u . ii. Oreb, and. . Zeeb] the princes 
of Midian (Jg7 25 ). Zebah, and . . Zalmunna] 
named as kings of Midian in Jg 8 5 ' 21 . 13 . A 
wheel] RY ‘the whirling dust.’ 15 . Perse- 
cute] RV 1 pursue.’ 

PSALM 84 

This Ps. sets forth the attractiveness of the 
Temple and its worship (vv. 1-4), and the 
happiness of the pilgrims who gather to it 
from different parts of the land (vv. 5-7). 
After a prayer for God’s favour (vv. 8 , 9), 
it speaks of the privilege of the humblest 
office in the Temple (v. 10), and closes by 
describing the graciousness of God (v. 11), 
and the blessedness of trusting Him (v. 12). 
The Ps. belongs to a period when the Temple 
was standing, and when its services were regu- 
larly carried on. If v. 9 is a prayer for the 
king, it must be the first Temple that is in 
view. Pss 42, 43 have points of resemblance 
to this one, and may possibly be by the same 
author. 

Title. — Gittith] see on Ps 8 . 

1 . How amiable] RM ‘ how lovely,' and 
how lovable. 4 . They that dwell in thy house] 
the priests and other Temple officials. 5 . The 
ways of them ] RY ‘ the high ways to Zion.' 
The reference is to Israelites whose hearts are 
set on the journey to Jerusalem. 6 . Baca] RM 
1 balsam trees,’ which grow in dry situations. 
This fact gives the v. its point. The pilgrim 
heart finds refreshment even on thirsty ground. 

A well] RV ‘ a place of springs. ’ The rain . . 
pools] RV 1 the early rain covereth it with 
blessings.’ 7 . From strength to strength] The 
pilgrimage brings no weariness, but the 
opposite : see Isa40 31 , and op. 1 The Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ 

9 . Our shield] This phrase may either refer 
to God (see v. 11) or to the king, in parallel- 
ism with ‘ thine anointed ' in the following 
clause : see 89 18 RV. Look upon the face] 
regard with favour. Thine anointed] probably 
the king. Some suggest that the high priest 
or the nation as a whole may be meant. 

10 . Better than a thousand] spent elsewhere. 

A doorkeeper] This was the special duty 


of the sons of Korah, who are mentioned in 
the title of the Ps. (1 Ch9 10 ). 

PSALM 85 

This Ps. looks back upon the mercy which 
God has Bhown to His people in bringing them 
back from captivity (vv. 1-3), entreats Him to 
remove the displeasure that has again fallen 
on them, and to deliver them from present trou- 
bles (vv. 4-7), and ends with a hopeful picture 
of the blessings that will follow the answering 
of the prayer (vv. 8-13). It evidently belongs 
to a time soon after the return from the 
Babylonian exile — either the days of dis- 
couragement before the building of the second 
Temple (Ezr 4 24 Hagl Zechl 12 ‘ 21 ), or the 

period of Nehemiah (Neh 1 s ). The Ps. is one 
of those for Christmas Day. 

2 . Selah] see on 3 4 . 9 . That glory may 

dwell] The reference is to the Shechinah, the 
symbol of God’s presence. 

io, 11 . Mercy .. truth, etc.] These char- 
acteristics, which are thus personified, are, first 
of all, attributes of God, but they are also to 
be reflected in the lives of His people. This is 
shown by the mention of earth as well as 
heaven in v. 11 . 12 . Material prosperity 

will accompany spiritual blessings. 13 . Set 
us . . steps] RV * make his footsteps a way to 
walk in.’ 

PSALM 86 

This is a Ps. of general supplication for 
help in trouble, and breathes a devout Bpirit 
of gratitude and confidence towards God. 
Specially remarkable is the hope of v. 9 that 
God will be universally worshipped. The Ps. 
is made up of quotations from other Pss. and 
portions of the OT., and is to be dated after 
the return from the exile. 

1 . Hear] RV ‘answer.’ Poor and needy] 
see 40 17 70 3 . 2 . Preserve my soul, etc.] see 

25 20 . Holy] RV 'godly’ ; rather, ‘one whom 
thou favourest.’ 3 . Daily] RV ‘all the day 
long.’ 4 . See 25 1 . 7 . See 50 15 . 8 . See Ex 
15 11 Dt3 2i . 9 . See 22 2 “- 31 . 11 . See 26 s 

27 n . Unite my heart] deliver me from divided 
purposes and affections. 

13 . The lowest hell] RM ‘ Sheol beneath,’ 
the state of the dead: see 56 ls . 14 . See 54 s . 

Assemblies] R V ‘ congregation ’ : see 22 16 . 

15 . See Ex34 6 . 16 . See 25 16 . 

The son of thine handmaid] another phrase 
for ‘ thy servant’ : see 116 16 . 

PSALM 87 

This Ps. expands the thought of Ps86®. 
Zion is the chosen dwelling of God (vv. 1-3), 
the spiritual birthplace of the other nations 
(vv. 4-6), and the source of joy to them all 
(v. 7). In v. 4 God is the speaker. The men- 
tion of Babylon as no longer an enemy of 
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Israel, but as receiving spiritual blessing from 
Zion, shows that the Ps. was written after the 
bitter experience of the captivity was over. 

i. His foundation] i.c. God’s. The holy 
mountains] the hills on which Jerusalem stood. 

3 . Zion] Jerusalem. The dwellings of 
Jacob] other cities of Judah. 3 . Selah] see on 
3 >. 4 . Rahab] Egypt : see Isa 30“ ijl n Ps89 10 . 

To them that know me] RV ‘ as among them 
that know me.’ This mail] RV ‘this one,' 
this nation. So in v. 6 . 5 . This and that 

man] RV ‘ this one and that one.’ This and 
that nation shall be converted to God. 

6 . People] RV * peoples.' God is repre- 
sented as making a register of the nations 
which have been born into His kingdom. 

7 a . RV 1 They that sing as well as they 
that dance shall mi/.' The nations which luuc 
been born again will rejoice in their new con- 
nexion with Zion, and will address her 
accordingly. 7 h . Springs] RV ‘fountains.’ 

PSALM 88 

This is the saddest and most despairing of 
all the Pss. The writer is apparently the 
victim of some incurable disease like leprosy, 
with which he has been afflicted from his youth 
(v. 15), and which cuts him off from the society 
of men (vv. 8. 18). His life is already a living 
death (vv. 3-0). and beyond death he has no 
hope (vv. 10-12). He traces his trouble to 
God's displeasure (vv. 7, 14, 1C), yet it is to 
God that lie turns in pathetic appeal for relief 
(vv. 1, 2, 9, 13). Nothing is known as to his 
identity, or as to the date of the Ps. 

Title.— Mahalath] see on P&53. Leannoth] 
may mean ‘for singing.’ Heman] see 1K4 31 . 

3 . The grave] RV ‘ Sheol,’ the under-world 
of the dead. 4 Strength] RV 'help.' 5 . Free] 
RV ‘ cast off.' 6. Pit . . darkness (RV ‘ dark 
places ’) . . deeps] expressions for Sheol. 

9 . Moumeth] RV ‘wasteth away.' ri. In 
destruction] RV • in Destruction.' The Heb. 
is Abaddon, used as a proper name for Sheol : 
see Job 26° 28 22 31 22 Provla 11 27=0 RevO^. 


12). Vv. 13, 14 declare His attributes of 
strength, righteousness, mercy, and truth, and 
vv. 15-18 speak of the blessedness of His 
people and their king. His promises to Dav id 
arc repeated at length (vv. 19-37), and the 
present humiliation of king and people aic 
graphically described (vv. 38-45). The closing 
vv. are a prayer, in which the Psalmist pleads 
the shortness of his own life, and the ie- 
proaehes of the heathen, as reasons for a 
speedy manifestation of God’s faithfulness to 
His word (vv. 46-51). V. 52 is the closing 
doxology of Book 3 of the Psalter. The I’s 
was probably written during the exile, and it 
lias been supposed that the king of vv. 39-45 
is Jehoiachin, who was deposed and carried 
away to Babylon in his youth, after a reign of 
three months (2 K 24 8-12 2 Ch 36 8-11 Jer24t 
29 -’), and kept a prisoner there for thirt y-se\ 1 11 
years (2K25 27 ). 

Title.- — Maschil] see on Ps 32. Ethan the 
Ezrahite] mentioned in 1 K 4 31 and 1 ( 'h 2 ". 

3 , 4 . God is here the speaker : see on \ v. 
19-37. Selah] see on 3 4 . 5 . Congregation 
of the saints] RV ‘assembly of the holy ones.’ 
The angels are meant. 6 . Sons of the mighty] 
angels : see 29 1 . 7 . Assembly of the saints] 

RV ‘ council of the holy ones,’ as in v. 5. Had 
in reverence of] RV 1 feared above.’ 8 . Or to 
thy faithfulness] RV ‘ and thy faithfulness is.’ 

10 . Rahab] Egypt : see on 8 7 4 12 . Tabor 
and Hermon] the most prominent mountains 
of Palestine. 14 . Justice] RV ‘ righteousness.’ 

Habitation] RV ‘ foundation.’ 15 . The joy 
ful sound] perhaps the sound of trumpets 011 
the occasion of Israel’s national and religious 
rejoicing. 17 . Our horn] see 75 h™. 18 . ltV 

‘ For our shield belongeth unto the Loan : and 
our king to the Holy One of Israel.’ Tlu 
■ shield ’ is the same as the ‘ king,’ who is under 
God’s protecting care. 

19 . In vision] 2S7 1 *. Thy holy one] RV 
‘ thy saints.’ the nation of Israel. I have laid 
help, etc.] I have given a brave man JMy aid 
to defend Israel. 


13 . Prevent] RV ‘come before. 17 . Daily] 
RV ‘ all the day long.’ 

PSALM 89 

We have hero another national and historical 
Ps., written when the Jewish kingdom and its 
king had fallen very low before their enemies, 
contrasting the promises made to David with 
their seeming lack of fulfilment in the course 
of events, and appealing to God to vindicate 
His faithfulness. Vv. 1-4 are introductory, 
announcing the Psalmist’s purpose of praising 
God, and recalling the covenant made with 
David. The following vv. celebrate God's 
glory among His heavenly hosts (vv. 5-7), in 
His victory over His enemies, especially Egypt 
(vv. 8 - 10 ), and in the world of nature (vv. 11 , 


I 9~37‘ arc a poetical expansion of 2S7'' -1 ’’. 

22 . Exact upon him] RM 1 do liim \ iolcncc.’ 

25 . In . . in] RV 1 on . . on ’ : sec on 8()t>. 

27 . My firstborn] The position formerly 
given to the nation (Ex4 22 ) is here assigned 
to its king. 30 f. The promises of the pa>t arc 
recalled in view of the sad present. Israel 
had suffered for hiB sins. Should he not lie 
restored ? 37. And as the faithful witness, 

etc.] The meaning is uncertain. The ‘faith- 
ful witness ’ may be the moon, or we may read, 
‘and the witness in the sky (God) is faithful.’ 

38 . Abhorred] RV 1 rejected.’ Thine anointed] 
Israel’s king. A particular individual, pio- 
bably Jehoiachin, seems to be in view in this 
and the following vv., though they may also 
be understood of the nation as a whole. 
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39 . Mode void] BY ‘abhorred.’ 40 . The 
thought passes from the king to the nation. 
For the figure cp. 80 12 . 45 . The days of 

his youth] a phrase specially appropriate to 
Jehoiachin. 46 . Shall] BV ‘ how long shall.’ 
47 . Wherefore . . in vain ?] B V 1 For a hat 


vanity hast thou created all the children of 
men ! ' 48 . Hand of the grave] BV ■ power of 

Sheol.’ 50 . People] BV ■ peoples,’ the enemies 
of Israel. 

52 . The doxology marks the close of Book 
3 : ep. 41 13 72M.M 


BOOK 4 (Psalms 90-10G) 


The Pss. in this book, as in that which 
follows, are mostly of comparatively late date, 
and suitable for use in the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

The two books seem to have been conjoined 
at one time, and to have formed the third 
great division of the Psalter. In the 17 Pss. 
of Book 4 several smaller groups or collections 
are to be distinguished. Pss 93, 95-100 are 
called the ‘ theocratic ’ Pss., because they cele- 
brate God as King, finding in the restoration 
of Israel from Babylon the evidence of His 
rule over the world. These Pss. are probably 
to be dated soon after that event, when it was 
still the one thought in men’s minds. Pss 90, 
91, 94 and 102 probably belong to the exile, 
as their language suggests such a time of 
national humiliation and sorrow. Pss 103 and 
104 go together, and are probably by one 
author, who belonged to the period of the 
return. Pss 105 and 106 form a pair of about 
the same date. The whole book is ‘ Jehovistic’ 
in its use of the divine name. 

The Pss. of the fourth book may be classified 
thus, the divisions necessarily overlapping one 
another : (o) Penitential Pss., 90, 91, 94, 102 ; 
( 6 ) Pss. of Thanksgiving, 92, 93, 95-100, 
103-106 ; (c) National Pss., 94, 97, 99, 102, 
105, 106 ; (il) Historical Pss., 105, 106 ; (c) a 
Gnomic Ps., 101. 

Most of the Pss. in this book are anonymous, 
but Pss 101 and 103 are ascribed by their titles 
to David. LNX, however, also gives as 
Davidic Pss 91, 93-99, 101, 103 and 104. 

There arc definite references to the Temple 
worship in several of these Pss., indicating 
that the sacred building was restored to per- 
mit of the sacrifices being oilered and public 
worship performed. The musical sen ice was 
rendered with instrumental accompaniments 
(98 M) ; the people were called upon to join 
in praiso (95 1 96 1 98 M) and kneel in prayer 
(95 6 ) ; offerings were to be made in the courts 
of the Temple (96 8 ). 

The Messianic hope appears in this book in 
the form of an expectation of Jehovah’s 
coming in judgment. This was strengthened, 
if not wholly suggested, by the restoration 
from captivity, in which the pious Israelites 
saw the beginning of that coming. The people 
were led to look for a still greater day when 
their enemies would be finally overthrown, and 


the faith of those who had trusted in God 
would be completely justified (see Pss 96-98). 

PSALM 90 

The title of this Ps. (A Prayer of Moses 
the man of God) ascribes it to Moses, but 
several considerations have been pointed out 
which suggest a later date for its composition. 
The average length of life in the time of 
Moses is supposed to have been greater than 
that mentioned in v. 10 (Dt34 7 Josh 24 29 ). 
Israel’s national life seems not to be just 
beginning, but to have lasted already for many 
generations (v. 1). The recent past has been 
a time of calamity rather than of deliverance 
(v. 15). The Ps. contains rcsomhlances to 
the book of Deuteronomy, which is now gener- 
ally regarded as much later than the time of 
Moses, and these resemblances may have 
suggested the title. At the same time, there 
is much in the Ps. which is consistent with 
the title, and some scholars still maintain 
its Mosaic authorship. If not written by 
Moses it may most probably be assigned to 
the exile. The Ps. contrasts the eternity of 
God with the transience of human life (vv. 
1 - 6 ), traces the brevity and troublousness of 
man’s existence to God’s displeasure with sin 
(vv. 7-12), and ends with a prayer for God’s 
forgiveness and favour (vv. 13-17). It is 
appropriately used in the Burial Service. 

z. Sec Dt32". 2 . Mountains] see Dt 33 16 . 

3 . Return] to dust (Gen 3 19 ). 4 . A watch 

in the night] of which the sleeper is unconsci- 
ous. There were three night-watches among 
the Israelites (Lam 2 111 Jg7 19 1S11 11 ). 

5 . They are ns a sleep] or , 1 they fall asleep ’ 
in death. 9 . Spend] RV ‘ bring to an end.’ 

As a tale that is told ] BM ‘as a sigh,’ a 
breath. 

10 . Their strength] BV ‘their pride.’ 

n b . BV ‘and thy wrath according to the 
fear that is duo unto thee ? ’ Who under- 
stands Thine anger against sin so as to give 
Thee fitting and holy reverence ? 

12 . Apply . . wisdom] BY ‘ get us an heart 
of wisdom’: sec Dt5 29 32 29 . 13 . Repent] 

see Dt32 3n . 

14 . Early] BY ‘ in the morning.’ 15 . Ac- 
cording to] i.e. in proportion to. 17 . The 
work of our hands] The phrase occurs in 
Deuteronomy seven times. 
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PSALM 91 

This Ps. describes the safety of those -who 
trust in God, and may have a special reference 
to the nation of Israel at a time when other 
nations were involved in calamity. The 
dangers that threatened Babylon towards the 
end of the exile have been suggested as a 
probable occasion for it. The Psalmist some- 
times speaks in the first person (vv. 1, 2, 9), 
and sometimes addresses his promises to the 
godly man, or to the nation, in the second 
person (vv. 3-8, 9-13). God Himself is the 
speaker in vv. 14-16. 

I. Secret place] covert. Shadow] the 
shelter which a mother-bird gives her brood, 
as in v. 4: see 17®. 3 . And . . pestilence] LXX 

1 from the destroying word,’ the snare being 
explained as malicious speech: see 38 12 . 

‘ Pestilence ’ comes later, in v. 6 . 5 . The 

terror, etc.] assaults by night, as compared 
with attacks by day. 6 . Destruction] plague. 
Pestilence and Plague are here personified : see 

2 S 24 1G . 17 Isa 37 30 . 9 . Because . . refuge] BY 
‘For thou, 0 Lord, art my refuge ! ’ Even 
. . habitation] BY ‘ Thou hast made the Most 
High thy habitation.’ 11 , 12 . These vv. are 
quoted in the accounts of our Lord’s tempta- 
tion (Mt 4° Lk 4 10 ). 13 . Dragon] RV 1 serpent.’ 

PSALM 92 

This is a Ps. of praise, called forth by 
some special manifestation of God’s loving- 
kindness. This general theme is set forth in 
vv. 1-4. Yv. 5-11 contain reflections on the 
meaning of God’s works, a meaning which is 
hidden from the foolish (v. 6 ). The wicked 
seem to flourish only that theymay be destroyed 
(v. 7). God is supreme, and His enemies must 
perish (vv. 8 , 9). This has been proved in 
the experience of the Psalmist, or of the nation 
for which he speaks (vv. 10, 11 ). Vv. 12-15 
describe the abiding prosperity and blessedness 
of the righteous. The Ps. contains no definite 
indication of date, but it may most probably 
be taken as a song of the return from exile. 

4 . Works] doings — a different word from 
‘ work ’ in the same v. 7 , 8 . refer to a defi- 
nite event which the Psalmist has in view. 
Read, 1 did spring . . did flourish . . it was that 
they might be,’ etc. 10 . Shalt . . exalt] RY 
‘ hast exalted.’ Unicorn] RV ‘wild-ox.’ 

Shall be] RY‘am.’ u. Shall see .. shall 
hear] RV 1 hath seen . . have heard.’ 

13 , 14 . The righteous arc compared to trees 
in the Temple courts. 14 . Fat and flourish- 
ing] RY ‘ full of sap and green.’ 

PSALM 93 

This Ps., along with Pss 95-100, celebrates 
God as King. The thought which is common 
to this whole group seems to have been 


awakened by a national deliverance, which was 
probably the return from the Babylonian 
captivity. The present Ps. is brief, and speaks 
of God’s sovereign rule, His majesty and 
strength (v. 1 ), the eternity and steadfastness 
of His royal throne (v. 2), His supremacy 
above the waves of the sea (vv. 3, 4). and 
the holiness of His Temple (v. 5). 

1 . The world . . is (or, ‘ shall be ’) stablished] 
see 75 3 82 5 . God’s rule is the .security of all 
moral order in the world. 3 , 4 . The floods 
and waves are emblems of the heathen nations. 

4 . Noise] RY 1 voices.’ 

PSALM 94 

This is a national Ps., written at a time 
when Israel was oppressed by foreign enemies. 
It may be connected either with the days of 
the exile or with some later period of national 
distress. The opening vv. appeal to God to 
show Himself as judge of the earth (vv. 1, 2 ). 
The misdeeds of the oppressors are next de- 
scribed (vv. 3-7), and a rebuke is addressed to 
certain Israelites who were tempted to give 
up their faith in God (vv. 8-11). The next 
vv. speak of the blessings of adversity (\\. 
12, 13), and the certainty that God will not 
forsake His people (vv. 14, 15). The Psalmist 
has found in God his only refuge and comfort 
(vv. 16-19), and concludes his Ps. with the 
conviction that He will overthrow the wicked 
(vv. 20-23). 

1 . Shew thyself] RV ‘ Shine forth.’ 2 . A 
reward] RV ‘their desert.’ 4 . lion: hug. 
etc.] RV ‘ They prate, they speak arrogantly,' 
etc. The v. is a statement, not a question. 

7 . The oppressors not only injure Israel, 
but despise Israel’s God. 

8 . Understand] RV 1 consider.’ Brutish . 
fools] These words refer to Israelites who are 
tempted to adopt the heathen point of view. 

9 . io. These vv. form an argument for the 
knowledge and effectual government of God. 

10. Heathen] RY ‘nations.’ Shall not In’ 

know ?] These words are supplied to complete 
the sense. The Psalmist breaks off his argu- 
ment abruptly. 11 . This v. is quoted with 
some modification in 1 Cor3 20 . 14 . The first 

clause is quoted in Roll 2 . 15 . Return unto 
righteousness] shall again be just. 17 . Almost] 
RV • soon.’ Silence] the grave, or Shcol. 

PSALM 95 

This Ps. (the ‘ Venite,' ‘Invitatory Psalm') 
consists of a call to praise God as King, as the 
Creator of the world, and the Shepherd of Ilis 
people (w. 1-7), followed by a warning against 
unbelief, drawn from the fate of the rebellious 
Israelites in the wilderness (vv. 7-1 1). There 
is nothing to mark its date, but like the other 
Pss. of the Bame group it may be referred to 
the days of the return from Babylon. 
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4 - Strength of the hills] BY 1 heights of the 
mountains.’ 7 . If ye will] KV 1 Oh that ye 
would.’ 8. In the provocation] BV ‘ at Meri- 
bah’ (Nil 20 13 ). Temptation] BV ‘Massah’ 
(Ex 17 7). 

7 - 11 . These vv. are quoted in Heb37- n , and 
ore the basis of the argument that follows. 

PSALM 96 

This is a triumphant song of praise to God 
(vv. 1-3), contrasting His power and glory 
with the nothingness of the heathen idols (vv. 
4-6), calling all the earth to worship Him (vv. 
7-9), exulting in His rule (v. 10), and calling 
all nations to rejoice in the prospect of His 
coming in judgment (w. 11-13). The tone of 
the Ps. is closely akin to that of Isa 40-66, and 
was in all likelihood inspired by the deliver- 
ance from exile. The existence of the second 
Temple will then be implied in vv. 6 , 8 . This 
Ps. has been wrought into the composite poem 
of 1 Chi 6 8-30. 

3 . Heathen] BV ‘ nations.’ So in v. 10. 

People] KV ‘ peoples ’ So in vv. 7, 10, 13. 

9 . The beauty of holiness] BM 1 holy array.’ 

13 . God’s judgment is welcomed and not 
feared, for it means the deliverance of His 
people and the overthrow of their enemies. 

PSALM 97 

This is another 1 theocratic ’ Ps., declaring 
how God has taken vengeance on His enemies 
in a way to which all nature responded (vv. 
2 - 6 ), denouncing idols and their worshippers 
(v. 7), expressing the joy of the cities of Israel 
at His judgments (vv. 8 , 9), calling His people 
to hate evil (v. 10 ) and to share the gladness 
which ought to be their portion (vv. 11 , 12 ). 
The Ps. is a 1 mosaic ’ of phrases from other 
Scriptures, and, like the preceding Pss., is 
probably to be referred to the end of the 
exile. 

1 . Isles] the coastlands beyond Palestine, 
an expression for the Gentile world. 2 . What- 
ever may be mysterious about God’s rule, it is 
certainly founded on righteousness : see 89 u . 

3 . See 18 s . 4 . See77 10 ’ 18 . 5 . See Jg5 5 . 

8 . Zion] Jerusalem. Daughters of Judah] 
the other cities of the land : see 48 n . 9 . See 
83 18 . II. Light is sown] A more probable 
reading is, 1 light hath arisen.’ 12 . At . . holi- 
ness] BV ‘ to his holy name,’ this being the 
true meaning of 1 remembrance ’ or 1 memorial ’ : 
see 32 11 30*. 

PSALM 98 

This Ps. closely resembles Ps 96, especially 
in its beginning and ending, and is to be 
referred to the same occasion. It celebrates 
a deliverance which God has wrought for 
Israel in the sight of all the earth (vv. 1-3), 
Hammons all men (vv. 4—6), and all nature 


TOO. S 

(vv. 7—9) to praise Him. V. 6 proclaims Him 
as King, and v. 9 anticipates with gladness 
His coining to judge the world. 

2 . Heathen] KV ‘nations.’ 5 . A psalm] 
BV ‘melody’: see Isa 51 3 . 9 . People] BV 
‘ peoples ’ : see 96 13 

PSALM 99 

This Ps. is like the preceding ones in the 
prominence it gives to God’s Kingship, and no 
doubt belongs to the same period with them. 
God’s holiness, too, is emphasised in the refrain 
of vv. 3, 5, 9. The Ps. begins with a call to 
worship God with the awe and reverence 
which are due to Him (vv. 1-3). His righteous 
rule in Israel is a reason for repeating the 
summons (vv. 4, 5). The history of His 
dealings with His people from the days of 
Moses and Aaron to the time of Samuel is 
summed up (vv. 6 - 8 ). V. 9 is almost a repe- 
tition of v. 5, and implies that the Temple has 
been restored. 

1 . People] BV ‘ peoples.’ So in v. 2. 

Between the cherubims] KV ‘ upon the 
cherubim ’ : see on 80 1 . 2 . Zion] The Temple 
at Jerusalem is God’s dwelling and the seat 
of His rule. 3 . For it is holy] BV ‘ holy iB 
he.’ 4 . The king] God : see v. 1. 5 . His 

footstool] The ark is so called in lCh28 2 , 
but if this Ps. was written after the exile the 
ark cannot be directly referred to here. The 
language may be a survival of an earlier usage. 

For he is holy] BV ‘ holy is he,’ as in v. 3. 

6 - 8 . These vv. may be taken as an illustra- 
tion from the past of the principle on which 
God still deals with His people, or they may 
be translated by present tenses, as referring to 
the intercessors in Israel whose prayers God 
has answered in the deliverance from captivity, 
and who are figuratively called 1 A Moses . . 
a Samuel.’ 8 . Both in the past and in the 
Psalmist’s time God has shown at once His 
hatred of sin and His forgiving love to His 
people. Inventions] BV ‘doings.’ 

PSALM 100 

This famous Ps. (the ‘ Jubilate,’ 1 Old 
Hundredth’) does not give God the title of 
King, but its contents are otherwise so similar 
to those of the previous ‘theocratic’ Pss. 
that it is naturally grouped along with them 
both as to subject and date. It calls the 
world to worship God (vv. 1, 2), describes 
Him as the Creator and Shepherd of His 
people (v. 3), points to the second Temple as 
the seat of His service (v. 4), and closes 
with an ascription of praise which was often 
repeated in post-exilic worship (v. 5). 

3 . Us] refers specially to Israel, ye being 
addressed to the nations : see v. 1. And not 
we ourselves] KV ‘and we are his.’ The 
sheep of his pasture] see 95 7 , and the 
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‘Asaphio’ Pss. (73-83). 5- I» everlasting] 
RV ‘endureth for ever’: see 1 t'h lli 31 ' 11 
2Ch73-<i 20 - 1 Ezi-311 PslOfil 1071 118'-‘ 13G, 
138 s , etc. The Chronicler evidently trans- 
poses into earlier times Pss. which were written 
after the exile, and the same thing appears to 
be the case with this formula of praise. 

PSALM 101 

This Ps. is the prayer of a ruler, apparently 
of a king. Many scholars believe that the 
title which ascribes its authorship to David is 
correct, and connect it with David's desire to 
have the ark brought from the house of Obed- 
edom to Jerusalem (2S6 C " 10 ). Others suppose 
it to have been written by Hezekiah, Josiah, 
or one of the Maccabees. The writer first 
utters his resolves as to his personal life and 
conduct (vv. 1 — 1 ), and then announces his 
purpose of choosing his servants only from 
among the upright, and of discouraging and 
exterminating all forms of wickedness (vv. 5-8). 

2 . When wilt thou come unto me?] This 
interjected phrase may refer to David’s longing 
for the presence of God, as symbolised by the 
ark, in his capital. 4 . Not know a wicked 
person ] RY ‘know no evil thing.’ 7 . Tarry 
in my sight] RV ‘ be established before mine 
eyes.’ 8 . Early] RV ‘ morning by morning.’ 

PSALM 102 

This Ps. belongs to the closing days of the 
exile, and utters the hope of Israel’s restora- 
tion (vv. 13-22). The Psalmist has been 
supposed by some to speak simply in the name 
of the nation, but it is more probable that ho 
describes his personal distress, though this 
was caused by the captivity and humiliation 
of his people. In v. 14 be speaks of his 
fellow-countrymen in the plural, and his 
shrinking from premature death (vv. 11, 23, 
24) breathes a distinctly personal note. He 
is wasted away with lonely sorrow (vv. 1-7, 9), 
mocked by enemies (v. 8 ), and conscious that 
his affliction is a token of God’s displeasure 
(v. 10). But the eternity and changelessness 
of God are the ground of his hope (vv. 12, 
24-28) both for himself and for the whole of 
God’s people. 

3 . Like smoke] RM ‘in smoke.’ An 
hearth] RV ‘ a firebrand.’ 5- Skin] RV 
‘ flesh.’ 6 , 7 . describe figuratively the 
Psalmist's mournful love of solitude. 

6 . Desert] RY ‘waste places.’ 8 . Are 
sworn against me] RV ‘ do curse by me,’ the 
literal meaning of 1 execrate.’ 10 . Lifted . . 
up . . cast down] R V ‘ taken . . up . . cast away.’ 

xi. That declineth] that vanishes when the 
sun sets. 12 . Remembrance] RY ‘ memorial,’ 
i.e. name : see Lam5 19 . 13 . Favour] RY 

* have pity upon.’ So in v. 14. The set time] 
see Isa40 2 Gl 2 . 


15 . Heathen] RY ‘nations.’ 16 , 17 . Shall 
build . . appear . . regard . . despise] R V * hath 
built . . appeared . . regarded . . despised.’ 

18 . The people] RV ‘ a people.’ The 
restored Israel will be a new nation. 

19 . His sanctuary] heaven, as Ihe parallelism 
shows. 21 . To declare] RY ‘ that men may 
declare.’ 22 . People] RV ‘ peoples.’ 

25 - 27 . Quoted in Hebl 10 ' 12 . 27 , 28 . The 
changelessness of God is a guarantee that 
His kingdom will endure among men. This is 
an argument for national rather than for pci- 
sonal immortality. For the higher Christian 
truth see Jnl4 19 . 

PSALM 103 

In this Ps. the hope of the previous one has 
been fulfilled, and sorrow has given place to 
thanksgiving. Its probable date is soon after 
the return from exile. The Psalmist utters 
his personal gratitude and praise (vv. 1-5), and 
tells how God has shown to Israel in hi;, own 
day the same power and grace which He showed 
in the days of Moses (vv. 6—1 2). Special 
emphasis is laid on God’s fatherly pity for IIi-> 
people in their frailty, and on the eternity of 
His mercy as shown to generation after genera- 
tion (vv. 13-18). An ascription of praise to 
God as the universal King, in which all His 
angels and all His works are called to join, 
closes the Ps. (vv. 19-22). 

5 . See Isa 40 31 . The eagle’s strength seemed 
to indicate perpetual youth. 6 . Righteousness 
and judgment] RV ‘righteous acts and judg- 
ments,’ i.e. deliverances. 17 . Expresses the 
same assurance as 102 23 ' 28 . 19 . Prepared] 

RV ‘established.’ 21 . Ministers] sonants, 
referring to the angels. 

PSALM 104 

This is a Ps. of Nature, celebrating God's 
glory as seen in His works both inanimate and 
animate. It is an expansion of the closing w. 
of Psl03, and like that Ps. begins and ends 
with the phrase , 1 Bless the Lord, 0 my soul ! ’ 
The two Pss. are probably the work of ihe 
same author. Psl04 follow's to some extent 
the order of the creation-poem in Gnl. and 
may be compared also with Job38-41. V\. 

5-9, 19 speak of the creation of the world, 
but the greater part of the Ps. describes its 
present condition and arrangements, which net J 
not be analysed in detail. The closing \\- 
consist of an ascription of praise (vv. 31-31), 
and a prayer for the destruction of the wicked 
(v. 35). 

3 . Chambers] lit. ‘upper chambers’: see 
Am9 8 . The waters referred to are those 
above the firmament (Gnl? Psl48 4 ), which 
are the source of rain : see v. 13. Wings of 
the wind] see 18 10 . 

4 . His angels spirits] read either, ‘his angels 
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grinds, ’ or ‘ winds his messengers ’ (BY). The 
former rendering is the more natural, is parallel 
ibo that of the next clause, and is adopted in 
Hebl T , where the v. is quoted. The latter 
reading seems to give a simpler sense, but the 
other is quite intelligible also. As God mani- 
fests His own glory in the universe, so He 
manifests the power of His angels in the winds 
and the lightning. 7 - 9 . These vv. are parallel 
to Gnl 9 - 10 . God’s command to the waters is 
conceived as having been uttered in thunder 
(v. 7). 16 . Full of sap\ BY * satisfied,’ as in 
v. 13. 19 . See Gnl 14 -! 8 . 22 . Gather them- 

selves together] BV ‘ get them away.’ 

25 . So is this great and wide sea] BV 
‘Yonder is the sea, great and wide.' Things 
creeping, etc.] or, ‘things moving,’ etc.: see 
Gnl 21 . 26 . Leviathan] see Job41, where the 
crocodile is referred to. Hero a sea-monster 
is meant. 31 . The glory . . shall endure . . the 
LORD shall rejoice] BV 1 Lot the glory . . en- 
dure . . let the Lord rejoice.' 34 . My medita- 
tion of him shall be sweet] BY • Let my medi- 
tation be sweet unto him’: see 19 u . 35 . The 
point of the Psalmist’s prayer is that evil may 
be banished from the world, though he identi- 
fies sin with sinners, and seems to include their 
destruction in his wish. Praise ye the LORD] 
This sentence should probably be read as the 
beginning of the next Ps. 

PSALM 105 

This Ps. and the following one form a closely 
connected pair, and may be looked on as by 
the same author. From the closing vv. of 
Psl06 it appears that they were written after 
the first return from exile had taken place, 
but while many Israelites were still scattered 
among the heathen. Both Pss. are partly 
wrought into the composite poem in 1 Ch 16. 
Ps 105 is a song of thanksgiving, recalling with 
gratitude God’s covenant with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (vv. 8-12), His guidance of Israel 
into Egypt, with special reference to the history 
of Joseph (vv. 13-23), His goodness to them 
there in the days of oppression (vv. 24, 25), 
His deliverance wrought through Moses and 
Aaron by means of the plagues (vv. 26-38), 


His mercies in the wilderness (vv. 39-41), and 
finally His gift of Canaan to His people in 
fulfilment of His ancient promise (vv. 42-45). 

1 . People] BV -peoples.’ So in vv. 20 , 44. 

14 . Kings] Pharaoh (Gn 12 1T ), and Abime- 
lech (Gn‘20 1 "' 18 ). 15 . Anointed] a phrase not 
literally applicable to the patriarchs, but used 
by the Psalmist because they were the heads 
of the nation, like the kings of later times. 

Prophets] Abraham is so called in Gn20 7 . 

19 . His word] Joseph’s interpretation of the 
butler’s and baker’s dreams (Gn40 2 °- 22 ). 

28 - 36 . The ninth plague is placed first, the 
third and fourth are transposed, and the fifth 
and sixth are omitted. 31 . Divers sorts] BY 
1 swarms.’ Coasts] BV ‘ borders.’ So in v. 33. 

44 . Heathen] BY ‘nations.’ Inherited] RV 
‘ took in possession.’ 45 . Praise ye the LORD] 
see on 104 s1 . Psl05, like PslOG, probably 
begins and ends with ‘ Hallelujah.’ 

PSALM 106 

As Ps 1 05 gives thanks for God’s goodness, 
so PslOG confesses Israel's sin and acknow- 
ledges God's mercy, both being illustrated in 
an historical retrospect from the deliverance 
from Egypt down to the return from captivity: 
cp. Ps78 Ezk20. 

I. See on 100 1 . 7 . Provoked him] BY ‘were 
rebellious.’ So in vv. 33, 43. 8 . For his 
name’s sake] see Ezk20 14 . 26 . Lifted up his 
hand] svvare. To overthrow] BY ‘that he 
would overthrow.’ So in v. 27. 28 . See Hu 25 2 
Hos9 10 . The dead] the lifeless heathen gods. 

29 . Inventions] BY ‘ doings.’ So in v. 39. 

32 . Strife] RV‘Mcribah’: see 95 s . 

34 . Nations] BY ‘peoples.’ Concerning 
whom] R V ‘ as.’ 35 . Were mingled] RV ‘ min- 
gled themselves.' Heathen] BV ‘ nations.' So 
in vv. 41, 47. 37 . Devils] BY ‘demons’: 
see Dt32 lr . 46 . Implies the return from 
captivity. 

48 . This doxology concludes Book 4 of the 
Psalter, but appears at the same time to have 
been an original part of PslOG. Let all the 
people say, etc.] A direction to guide the people 
in worship. 1 Ch 1 G 88 shows how it was carried 
out. 


BOOK 5 (Psalms 107-150) 


This book, which seems originally to have 
been joined with Book 4, contains forty-four 
Pss., the vast majority of which are of late 
date. The contents of these Pss. are a surer 
guide to the period to which they belong than 
is the case in the other books, as many of them 
give either direct references or unmistakable 
hints regarding experiences of the exile or 
the return. Thus Psl07 10 - 16 refers to the 


return, and others still, e.g. 132, are prompted 
by the rebuilding of the Temple. 

The feature of this book which is most 
marked is its liturgical character. Many 
(though not all) of the Pss. contained in it are 
not individualistic but congregational, and bear 
traces of having been composed for use in 
public worship. Pssll5 9 - 18 116 12 - 19 118, 135 
and 136 may be cited as good illustrations. 
Many smaller groups have been incorporated 
in this book, and can be easily recognised. The 


years of captivity, as does also Psl37. Other 
Pss., such as 126, refer to the joy of the 
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principal are the Hallel Psalms (113—118), the 
Songs of Ascents or Pilgrim Psalms (120-134), 
and the Hallelujah group (145-150). Psalm 
108 is composed of Pss 57 7-11 and 60 5-12 , and 
was obviously compiled for liturgical puiposes. 
Psl36 is a chant with responses for choir or 
congregation after each verse. 

Fifteen of the Pss. of this book bear the 
title ‘ Of David,’ indicating that they were 
taken by the final editor from the earliest or 
Davidic psalter. One of these (Ps 142) has a 
historical note, which describes it as ‘ a prayer 
when he was in the cave ’ ; but there is nothing 
in the Ps. to justify the reference. The book 
is Jehovistic in its choice of the divine name, 
Jehovah occurring 236 times and Elohim only 
7 times. 

PSALM 107 

The Psalmist sings the lovingkindness of 
the Lord, giving examples from (u) Israel in 
the wilderness (vv. 4-9). (5) people in captivity 
(vv. 10-16), (c) people in sickness (vv. 17-22), 
(rl) vicissitudes of sea-going men (vv. 23-32), 
(e) and a rescue from drought (33-42). The 
Ps. has arefrain at intervals (vv. 8 , 15, 21, 31). 

x. For his mercy endureth for ever] evidently 
a well-known refrain: cp. Psl36. Mercy] 
better, 1 lovingkindness. ’ 2 . Redeemed] per- 

haps from exile. 3 . Lands] i.e. foreign lands. 

4. The v. might refer to wanderings on the 
way from Egypt, but the reference to 1 a city 
of habitation ’ (v. 7) points rather to return 
from Babylon to Jerusalem. 10 . Sit] RV 
‘sat.’ Iron] perhaps metaphorically: cp. 105 18 . 
The reference is evidently to captivity, i.e. 
slavery, xi. The words of God] as declared 
by His prophets. X 4 . Bands] i.e. their state 
of subjection : cp. 2 8 . 

16 . Cp. Isa45 2 . 17 . A new illustration. 
Read, probably, 1 Sick men, because of the way 
of their transgression,’ etc. 20 . Sent] RV 
‘ sendeth.’ The phrase is noteworthy as herald- 
ing, unconsciously perhaps, the Word(Jnl 14 ). 

23 - 30 . A striking description of mariners in 
a storm. 27 . Are at their wit’s end] RM ‘ all 
their wisdom is swallowed up.’ 30 . Their 
desired haven] RM ‘the haven of their desire.’ 
The word rendered ‘ haven ’ is an Assyrian 
loan-word, and properly means an 1 emporium ’ 
or * mart.’ It is found here only. 

33 . General instances of God's kindness in 
various districts. Some suggest that this is a 
later addition to the Ps. It has great like- 
nesses to Job and Isa 40-66. 34 . Barrenness] 
better, RV ‘a salt desert’ — perhaps thinking 
of Sodom : cp. Job39 6 . 35 . Cp. Isa41 18 . 

39 . Again] better, ‘ and when ’ ; but the v. 
is abrupt and the connexion obscure. 

40. Quoted from Job 12 21 > 24 _ It interrupts 
the connexion, and by some is omitted. 41 . Cp. 
-Tob21 11 : ‘He set the needy on high from 


(above) affliction, and established (for him) 
families as a flock.’ 43 . Cp.Hos 14®, a closing 
admonition. 

PSALM 108 

This is a composito Ps. 1-5 is practically 
Ps 57 7-1:1 , and 6-13 is the same as GO 5-12 . For 
notes on individual vv. the reader is referred 
to these two Pss. Probably the two frag- 
ments were brought together in a separate 
collection from Book 2, and subsequent perha] is 
to the formation of that book. This Ps, 
preserves its Elohistic character. It bears the 
title, ‘ A Song, a Psalm of David.’ It is one oi 
the Pss. for Ascension Day. 

PSALM 109 

The strongest of the imprecatory Pas. 
(see Intro.). Probably it is just to regard 
the Psalmist as speaking in the name of 
the whole nation, vexed and harried by 
foreign enemies, e.g. Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The theory that the Psalmist recounts the 
curses used against him by his enemies is 
untenable. Calvin notes the awful use of this 
Ps. by certain monks, who hired themsebos 
out to recite it against private enemies. 

6 . Satan] RV ‘an adversary.’ The word 
has both meanings in Hebrew. Satan was the 
accuser who blamed men before God : cp. Job 
1, 2 Zech3. 7 . Let his prayer become sin] 
truly a horrible curse : cp. Prov 15\ 8 . Let 

another take his office] cp. the reference to 
Judas Iscariot (Ac 1 20 ). Hence this was known 
to the early Fathers as 1 Psalmus Iscariotirus’ 

10 . Let them seek, etc.] better, 'let them 
be driven out far from their desolate homes.' 

11 . Spoil] better, ‘make spoil of,’ 23 . I 
am tossed up and down] better, ‘ I am shaken 
off like a locust.’ 

PSALM 110 

A fragment of an ode of victory to a priest- 
king — 1 Worthy,’ says Luther , 1 to be set in a 
frame of gold and diamonds.’ A truly Mis- 
sianic Ps., finding its fulfilment in the triumphs 
of Christ in the world, and quoted Mt22 43 
Mkl2 30 Lk20 42 Ac2 34 Heb 1 35 5 6 : see Intro. 

x. Lit.' Oracle of Jehovah to my lord.’ The 
Psalmist seems to hear God addressing the 
king, whom Jehovah invites to a seat at His 
right hand, the place of honour. Our Lord 
applies this v. in the Messianic sense in which it 
was evidently understood by His countrymen. 

2 . Send] better, 1 stretch . . (saying), Rule 
thou,’ etc. 3 . Thy people, etc.] better, ‘ Thy 
people ofEer themselves in the day of thy 
mustering,’ i.e. of the army for battle. In 
the beauties of holiness] Many scholars, with 
slight change in Heb., render, ‘ on the 
mountains of holiness,’ i.e. on the holy 
mountains. ‘ From the womb of the morning 
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comes to tliee the dew of thy youth,’ i.e. thy 
young men gather to thy standard in the 
morning like the dew for vigour and fresh- 
ness. 4. The king is to be priest as well. 
This might be true of a Davidic prince : cp. 
2S6 14 , or of Simon Maccabaeus, cp. IMac 
10®. But it is ultimately most certainly 
Messianic : cp. Zech 6 u * 13 . ‘ After the manner 
(RM) of Melchizedek,' who was king and priest 
in Salem, i.e. Jerusalem : cp. Gnl4 18 . 

5. The LORD] i.e. J ehovah. The v. describes 
the victory of the king. Shall strike] RM 
‘hath stricken.’ 6. The Hebrew is diffi- 
cult, but the meaning is clear. Dead bodies 
cover the field ; heads of men are smitten over a 
wide area (in the pursuit). 7. The victor 
king stoops to drink of the brook by the way, 
and with renewed strength (head uplifted) 
continues the pursuit of the flying enemy. 

PSALM 111 

Pss 111, 112 are closely connected both in 
form and substance, and are apparently the 
work of one author. They are alphabetical 
(see Intro.). A liturgical introduction is 
prefixed to both, viz. ‘Praise ye the Lord’: 
in Hebrew ‘ Hallelujah.’ The theme of Ps 
111 is the refrain of Psl07, ‘Oh that men 
would praise the Loud for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of 
men.’ The Ps. is used on Easter Day. 

I. Assembly] RV ‘council’ ; the word means, 

‘ a secret gathering.’ 5. Meat] i.e. food. 

6. That he may give them] RY ‘in 
giving them.’ Probably the writer refers to 
the conquest by Joshua. 9. Redemption] i.e. 
from Egypt. He . . commanded, etc.] i.e. He 
made a covenant, which was never to be 
violated. 10. The fear, etc.] a very frequent 
saying among the sages of Israel : cp. Prov 1 7 
9 10 , etc. The meaning is that religion is the 
foundation of all wisdom. 

PSALM 112 

See on Ps 111. This also is an alphabetical 
Ps., every half-verse beginning with a suc- 
cessive letter of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
subject is specially the blessedness of the 
truly religious man. 

5. A good man] RY 1 Well is it with the 
man that.’ He will guide his affairs with discre- 
tion] RY ‘ he shall maintain his cause in 
judgment,’ i.e. in court of law. 9. His horn] 
symbol of strength and power. 

PSALM 113 

This Ps. begins the group (113-118) known 
in the Jewish Church as the Hallel Psalms, or 
Hymns of Praise, from hillel, to praise. They 
are sung at the Passover Feast — Pss 113, 114 
before the second cup, and 115-118 after the 
fourth cup ; formerly recited also at the other 


two feasts, at the Now Moons, and on the 
eight days of the Feast of Dedication (Cheyne). 
Ps 113 has been called the Magnificat of the 
Old Testament. Note the liturgical intro- 
duction and conclusion (‘ Hallelujah ’ = ‘ Praise 
ye the Lord ’) for use in the Temple service. 

6. ‘ Who stoopeth down to look in heaven 
and on earth.’ 9. The barren woman] a 
grievous sorrow to a Jewish wife. There is 
here an echo of Hannah’s song (1S2 1 " 10 ). 

PSALM 114 

This has been called ‘ one of the finest lyrics 
in literature.’ Probably it is a post-exilic 
psalm wherein, under the figure of the old 
exodus from Egypt, the Psalmist chants the 
return from Babylon. In all ages of the Church 
it has been used to celebrate the release from 
the bondage of sin. Hence it is a hymn for 
Easter night. 

1. Strange language] i.e. unintelligible 
speech — foreign. 2. Was] RY ‘ became.’ 

3. Saw it] i.e. the presence of God. The 
allusion is to the dividing of the Red Sea and 
of Jordan, the opening and closing events of 
the deliverance from Egypt. 4. Skipped] 
i.e. trembled : cp. Smai, Exl9 18 . 5. What 
ailed .*] The answer is, the presence of God. 

8. Cp. Ex 17 6 Nu20 u . 

PSALM 115 

In LXX 114, 115 are one Ps., while 116 is 
divided into two. Apparently Ps 115 was 
written to be sung antiphonally : cp. the re- 
sponses in vv. 9, 10, 11 — the first eight and 
the last three verses to be sung by the con- 
gregation. Probably it is a very late Ps. The 
writer proclaims the vanity of idols, and as- 
cribes all help and blessing to Jehovah alone. 

1. Israel is reviled by idolatrous foreigners, 
and appeals to God to vindicate His honour. 

3. God is the God of heaven, therefore He 
can save His people. 4. This the idols can- 
not do. 

9. A Levite sings, ‘ 0 Israel, trust thou in the 

Lord.’ The choir respond, ‘ He is their help 
and their shield’: so 10, 11. 12-15. is sung 

by a different person. 

16. ‘The heavens are the heavens of 
Jehovah,’ etc. : His peculiar dwelling as op- 
posed to the earth, which is the habitation of 
men. 17. Silence] i.e. Sheol, where there is 
no communion with God. 

PSALM 116 

Pss 115-118 were probably the hymns sung 
by our Lord and His disciples. Some modem 
scholars, however, deny this, on the ground 
that, in Christ’s time, the Hallel was only 
in its beginning, and consisted simply of Ps 
113, or, at most, also of Ps 114 : see Mt26 so 
Mkl4 28 . Psll6 is apparently a song of 
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thanksgiving after severe illness, but the 
Ps. has been used by both churches and in- 
dividuals in spiritual as well as temporal 
deliverances. The Psalmist's experiences pass 
through various stages, viz. suffering (v. 3 ), 
prayer (vv. 4 , 6 ). dclivcranco (w. 6 - 9 ), thanks- 
giving in public (vv. 12 - 19 ). At v. 10 LXX 
begins a new P3. 

3. Hell] KM * the grave.’ He was at the 
gates of death. 9. His life will be preserved. 

10, 11. The sense is most obscure. Two 
meanings are proposed : (<r) I believed even 
when I spoke, saying, I am greatly afflicted, 
even when I said in my haste, All men are 
liars ; (//) I believe (for I will speak) that I 
was greatly afflicted. In my alarm I said, All 
men are liars. 13. The Psalmist intends to 
offer a sacrifice, and already anticipates the 
feast which follows when he would solemnly 
raise the cup to J ehovali in gratitude for deliver- 
ance ; hence he calls it the cup of salvation. 

15. Precious] i.e. of such consequence to 
God that He will require penalties for it. 

PSALM 117 

The shortest chapter in the Bible, and 
the middle chapter. It is a doxology, calling 
all peoples to praise Jehovah. It may have 
been appended to some Ps. 

PSALM 118 

This Ps. was evidently written for the 
Temple worship on the occasion of some great 
festival (v. 24 ), when it might be used as 
a processional hymn. It has been variously 
referred («) to the time when Zerubbabel laid 
the foundation of the second Temple ; (J) to 
the time of Nehemiah ; (c) to the cleansing of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabteus. It is a 
noble song. Luther declared that he owed 
more to Ps 118 than to all the princes and 
friends who supported him. 

Vv. 1 - 18 , dealing with the subject of God’s 
mercy, which has brought them out of trouble, 
are sung by the procession antiphonally in half- 
verses ; 1 9 is the request of the procession 
before the gates, and 20 the Levite reply ; 
21-24 are sung antiphonally : 20 is the cry of 
the Levite choir within ; while 29 is a closing 
liturgical chant for the whole congregation. 

3. House of Aaron] the elite of fho nation. 

5. In distress] lit. ‘ in a strait place.’ The 
LORD] RM ‘Hell. Jah' a contraction of Je- 
hovah. 12. Are quenched] but Bsethgen, with 
a slight change of Hebrew, renders, ‘ they flared 
forth like a fire of thorns,' and this makes 
admirable sense. Omit for. 

13-16. The thought changes to the scene of 
the encounter. 14. Quoted from Ex 15 2 . 

15. The right hand, etc.] This and the fol- 
lowing v. are what the voice says. 19. Gates 
of righteousness] i.e. the gates of the Temple 


whence God’s righteousness streams forth, or 
it may mean the gates into which righteous 
men enter : cp. v. 20. 

22. The stone] i.e. Israel primarily. The 
builders] the nations of the world. There is. 
however, a tradition that such a stono really 
existed in the building of the second Temple. 
The ultimate application to Jesus Christ is 
most fitting : cp. Mt 21 42 Ac! 11 , etc. 24, The 
day] a day of triumph. 

25. Save now] Heb. hoehecu 11a anna ; heme. 
1 Hosanna, 1 which became a liturgical formula ■ 
cp.Mt 21 9 . 26. Cometh] better, ‘entereth’ (tin 
courts of the Lord). 27. Which hath shewed 
RV ‘and He hath given.’ Bind, etc.] The 
Hebrew is obscure. 1 Bind tlio sacrificial \ ieiim 
with cords even till you come to the horns ol 
the altar,’ or, less likely, ‘ Bind the procession 
with festal garlands and approach fho horns of 
the altar.’ There » nothing about binding the 
sacrifice tu the horns, etc. 

PSALM 119 

The longest Ps. and the best example of an 
alphabetical Pa. There are in it twenty-two 
stanzas ; each of the 8 vv. of each stanza com- 
mences with the same Hebrew letter. The 
subject is practically the same throughout, 
viz. the great help and guidance and comfort 
to be derived from studying continually the 
Law of tho Lord. Much ingenuity is display ed 
in expressing the same thoughts under various 
forms. 

Note in this connexion the following \nri« tv 
of terms — Law, or instruction ( tornh ) : Testi- 
monies,or affirmations of God’s will ; Judgments, 
or judicial pronouncements as to the Law ; 
Statutes (lit. ‘inscriptions’), or puldi-hul 
enactments ; Commandments, Precepts, or 
injunctions. 

It is difficult to locate the Ps. in time or 
circumstances. Such devoted meditation on 
the Law is a feature of later Judaism vv hit h 
arose chiefly after the exile. This is also true 
of the mechanical arrangement of the Ps. It 
the writer records his own experiences tiny 
must have been very trying — trouble, sorrow, 
the hostility of powerful foes, and oven cap- 
tivity. But some scholars believe that the 
writer sometimes records his own exporit news, 
sometimes the experiences of the pious remnant 
of Israel. 

19. Stranger] or, ‘sojourner, ’passenger, with 
but a short time to learn God’s will. 21. The 
proud] perhaps Jews who had been influenced 
by foreign culture. 25. Quicken] i.e. revive. 
29, Way of lying] i.e. faithlessness to God's 
law. 39. My reproach which I fear] viz. of 
sinning against God. 43. Ho prays never to 
bo deprived of the power of testifying to 
God’s truthfulness. 46. Before kings] i.e. in 
exile. 
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-^ 4 - ‘ Melodies have thy statutes been to me 
ih 'the house of my sojourning,’ i.e. in this 
brief life : cp. 39 12 . 56. 1 This (comfort) I 
have that I have kept thy law.’ 70. Fat as 
grease] dull, gross : op. Job 15 20 > 27 Isa (i 10 . 

83. Bottle] EM ‘ wine skin.’ Bottles were 
made of the untanned hide of an animal. In 
the smoke they would be dried up, shrivelled 
and useless. Such Israel seemed to be in 
captivity. 84. How many, etc.] i.e. my days 
are few. 

91. They] i.e. the heavens and the earth. 

96. The most perfect earthly things are 
finite and limited ; but God’s law is for all 
needs and for all time. 109. My soul, etc.] i.e. 
my life is ever in jeopardy. 1 18. Their deceit 
is falsehood] better, 1 their self-deception is a 
lie.’ 123. Fail for] fail through longing for. 

130. The entrance] RV ‘the opening,’ i.e. 
the unfolding. 132. Usest to do] i.e. art wont 
to do. 140. Very pure] i.e. true metal : cp. 
18 *>. 147. I prevented, etc.] i.e. Before day- 

break I cried. 148. ‘ Mine eyes forestall the 
night-watches,’ i.e. when each watch comes I 
am already awake. 161. Princes] probably it 
was Israel, i.e. the Jewish nation, that was so 
persecuted. 

164. Seven times] i.e. very often. 

165. Nothing shall offend them] RV ‘ they 
have none occasion of stumbling.’ 176. Like 
a lost sheep] probably refers to the Jews scat- 
tered in exile. The last clause of the v. pre- 
cludes the idea of straying into sin. 

PSALMS 120-134 

These Pss. are similar in thought, style, and 
language. Each bears the heading A Song of 
degrees, BV ' A Song of Ascents.’ Scholars 
now agree for the most part in interpreting 
this title ‘ A Song of Pilgrimages ' (lit. 1 goings 
up’), as indicating the use of these Pss. for 
pilgrims on their annual journeys to keep the 
various feasts at Jerusalem. Others explain 
the ‘ Ascent ' as referring to the return of the 
exiles from Babylon. This section had doubt- 
less been a separate Psalter with this title, ‘ Songs 
of Pilgrimages,’ affixed. When these Pss. be- 
came a part of the greater collection 90 - 150 , the 
title was affixed to each Ps. separately. There 
is also an indication in these titles that the Pss. 
are specially intended for vocal music. Ex- 
quisitely beautiful they are, well fitted for 
pilgrim songs, either for the Jew to Jerusalem, 
or for the Christian to that heavenly Zion 
whose builder and maker is God : see Intro. 

PSALM 120 


of broom. Both expressions are figures for 
divine judgments : cp. 140 10 . 

5. Mesech] i.e. the Mosohi, a tribe dwelling 
near the Euxine Sea : cp. GnlO 2 , also Hero- 
dotus 3 . 94 . Kedar] tribes of N. Arabia famous 
for their black tents : cp. Song 1 5 . Here the 
two names are probably taken as typical ex- 
amples of the wild and inhospitable peoples 
among whom many of the Jews were exiled. 

6. Long] the emphatic word 1 all too long.’ 
Turbulent tribes fond of war surround the 
writer. 

PSALM 121 

The song of the traveller, whose guide is 
Jehovah. 

1. Hills] BV ' mountains.’ The mountains 
suggest strength, and the Psalmist asks a 
question, 1 Whence shall my help come ? ’ The 
answer is given in v. 2 : ‘ from Him who 
made the mountains and all else.’ If this Ps. 
were sung going up to Jerusalem then the 
1 mountains ’ may be the hills around Jerusalem, 
or those on which that city is built. 

5. Shade] i.e. shelter for defence. 

6. A belief in the injurious influence of the 
moon is an almost universal superstition. If 
e.g. the moon shines on the face of a sleeper 
he may become blind : cp. 1 moonstruck.’ 

PSALM 122 

The writer recalls a journey to Jerusalem 
and the many sacred memories associated with 
that much-loved city. 

1. ‘ I rejoiced with them that said unto me.’ 

2. Shall stand] rather, ‘ were standing,’ i.e. 
came to be standing. 3. Jerusalem is builded] 
RV ‘Jerusalem that art built.’ Compact] 
descriptive of the appearance of the rebuilt 
city, with the breaches restored and the walls 
complete, after the return from exile. 

4. Go up] better, ‘went up,’ in days gone 
by. U nto the testimony] B V ‘ f or a testimony ’ 
of God’s relationship to Israel : cp. 81 5 . 

5. Thrones] i.e. tribunals. House of David] 
either the Davidic line of kings or the princes 
of the house of David. 

6 . They shall prosper] BM ‘ let them pros- 
per.’ 

PSALM 123 

The Psalmist looks up steadfastly to God, 
and expresses his confidence in Him. 

4. The scorning of those, etc.] the mocking 
of them that are at ease — heathen oppressors 
living in careless security. The circumstances 
are similar to those in Ps 120 . 


A cry for help to Jehovah in the midst of 
sore distress, evidently by an exile under foreign 
oppression. 

4. 1 Sharp arrows of a mighty man, with glow- 
ing coals of broom,’ i.e. burning charcoal made 


PSALM 124 

This Ps. is sung at the Feast of Purim to 
commemorate the deliverance from Haman. 
It is a gladsome lyric, thanking Jehovah foi 
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escapes from heathen destruction, and may 
well have been composed under the impulse of 
deliverance from the Babylonian exile. In its 
formation it illustrates a particular rhythmic 
effect, viz. the ascending scale of a series of 
phrases. 

1. Now may Israel say] what Israel says is 
vv. 1-5. 3 - Quick] RV ‘alive,’ as Assyria 
and Babylon did to many nations. 4 . Stream] 
better, ‘ torrent,' the winter torrent familial 1 in 
Palestine. Over our soul] overwhelming the 
very life of the nation. 

PSALM 125 

Jehovah is the bulwark of Israel, but evil- 
doers shall perish. Evidently the nation is 
under foreign rule : cp. v. 3. 

2 . The mountains] Jerusalem is high, but 
the hills, such as the Mt. of Olives and the 
Hill of Evil Counsel, are higher. 3 . The rod 
of the wicked] RV 1 the sceptre of wickedness,' 

i.e. heathen dominion shall be broken off lest 
in despair the righteous be tempted to turn 
aside to sinful practices. 5 . Those who hesitate 
between serving Jehovah and worldliness will 
be swept away with heathen idolaters. 

PSALM 126 

A song of those who have been redeemed 
(from exile), and a hopeful prayer for those 
who have not yet returned. 

1 . Turned again the captivity of Zion] either, 
brought back the exiles who returned to Zion, 
or, turned again the fortunes of Zion, i.e. per- 
haps, set her free from foreign yoke. 

4 . Turn again our captivity] perhaps, ‘ bring 
back the exiles.’ As the streams in tire south] 
i.e. like the hill streams in the arid S. land of 
Judah (the Negeb), dry for a time in summer 
but becoming suddenly swollen torrents in the 
rains of autumn. 

5 . A proverb — sow in tears, reap with ring- 
ing cries. The reference may be to the diffi- 
culties amid which the pioneers of the return 
from exile had to work : op. Ezr and Neh. 

6 . Weepeth] suggestive of the patient 
labour of the sower. Bearing precious seed] 
better , 1 bearing a measure of seed.’ The sower 
carried the seed in a cloth tied to his body — 
this cloth full is a 1 measure.' 

PSALM 127 

A warning against over-anxiety in any work. 
Let it be left in the wise hands of Jehovah, 
who gives the best blessings without human 
aid. Perhaps the Ps. was addressed to some 
too-zealous workers in the restoration of 
Jerusalem. The title assigns it to Solomon, 
but probably it was written long after his day. 
Its proverbial philosophy may have led to its 
association with his name : cp. Prov 1 1 . 

2 . Bread of sorrows] RV 1 bread of toil ’ : 


cp. ProvlO 22 . For so he giveth his beloved 
sleep] a difficult phrase. With a slight chango 
in the Hebrew we may render, ‘surely ho 
giveth his beloved in sleep.’ Others may toil 
and worry and vex themselves and make little 
progress. But to His loved ones God give;, 
prosperity even while they sleep : cp. Mk 4 

3 . Children] according to Jewish belief one 
of God’s greatest blessings, yet given williom 
the laborious thought and care of men. 

4 . Children of a man’s youth would gi on- 
up and be able to help and protect him when 
he is old. 5 . But] RV ‘ when.’ In the gate] 
Here the market was held and justice ad- 
ministered. The man with stalwart sons 
need not fear false accusers at the judgment- 
seat : cp. Job5 4 . 

PSALM 128 

The mail who fears God will be blessed in 
his family life. The Ps. has been called the 
‘ Home, Sweet Home ’ of Judaism. 

3 . By the sides of thine house] RV 1 in (he 
innermost parts of thine house,’ i.e. in the 
women’s apartment. Olive plants] a precious 
tree in Palestine. 5 . 1 May the Lord bless 
thee out of Zion,’ i.e. from His dwelling-place. 

6 . The Psalmist closes with a note of 
patriotism : RV 1 Peace be upon Israel.’ 

PSALM 129 

A song of deliverance in trouble and the 
overthrow of the wicked. 

3 . Made long their furrows] Dosciipthe of 
the persecutions Israel had endured. 

6 . Afore it groweth up] better, ‘ before il is 
plucked,’ or, ‘ before it is unsheathed ' i.e. 
before it shoots into blossom. 8 . Cp Ruth 2 h 

PSALM 130 

The De Profwidm — a song of redemption 
from trouble through faith in God. Probably 
a very late Ps. The Ps. is antiphonal. Fust 
voice (vv. 1 , 2), Second voice (3, 4), First \<>icc 
(5, 6 ), Chorus (7, 8 ). 

x. Out of the depths] i.e. from sore trouble. 

4 . Feared] Rather a startling statement 
But the fear of God means true, earnest 
religion : cp. 19 10 Gn 20 u . 6 . RV ‘ more Hum 
watchmen look for the morning,’ i.e. impati- 
ently. 7 . Plenteous redemption] i.e. .abundant 
means of effecting salvation for His people. 

8 . Redeem, etc.] i.e. deliver not only from 
the consequences of sin, but from sin itself. 

PSALM 131 

A song of child-like resignation of one com- 
mitting himself to God in time of trouble. 

2 . Behaved] RV 1 stilled.' Children were 
weaned between two and three yews of age. 

Even] better, ‘ within me,’ or ‘ upon me,’ re- 
ferring to the child upon its mother’s bosom. 
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PSALM 132 

This is the most difficult of the Pilgrim 
Songs. According to accepted literary criticism 
it must be a post-exilic Ps. The Temple wor- 
ship has been restored. The days of David 
are in the distant past. The circumstances of 
the time are such that God’s promise to David 
of a perpetual dynasty is recalled as a ground 
of hope. Accordingly we must believe that 
the writer either incorporated a fragment from 
an earlier period, w. 6-10, or represented Israel 
speaking, dramatically describing three periods, 
(1) vv. G, 7, the time of David ; (2) 8, 9, the 
time of Solomon ; (3) 10, the writer’s own age. 
In any case, the Ps. is one of great charm and 
delicacy, echoing and re-echoing the pro- 
mise that Jehovah hath chosen Zion for His 
habitation. 

i. ‘Lord, remember unto David all his 
afflictions’ (cp. 1 Ch22 14 ), i.e.for good — to do 
him good in consequence: cp. 1 37 7 . David] 
perhaps, here, ‘the house of David,’ or ‘the 
representative of David.’ 

3-5. David’s vow to find a permanent home 
for the ark : cp. 2 S7 2 . 6. We heard of it at] 
i.e. the people heard the ark was at Ephratah, 
perhaps the district round Kirjath-jearim, where 
the ark stayed till a place was prepared for it in 
Mt. Zion: cp. lChl3 5 . Fields of the wood] 

‘ field of Jaar,’ i.e. Kirjath-jearim, shortened 
for the sake of rhythm. 

8-10. These vv. are found in 2 Ch 6 41 > 42 , and 
undoubtedly refer to the dedication of the 
Temple by Solomon. 8. Ark of thy strength] 
the symbolical centre of Jehovah's power in 
Israel. The ark is mentioned only here in the 
Psalter. Unless, as suggested above, the whole 
passage is quoted from the very late book of 
Chronicles, it is difficult to account for its pre- 
sence in this Ps. 9. Thy saints] God’s chosen 
people, xo. Turn not away the face] owing 
to the rejection of his prayer. Thine anointed] 
means the king. 

11, 12. Cp. 1K8 2S . In vv. 11-18 we may 
trace the divine answer to the prayers of w. 
8-10. 13. This is the keynote of the Ps. 14 . 

See 68 l6 . 15. A Messianic promise against 

famine, very welcome in such a country as 
Palestine. 

16. Salvation] here, ‘health,’ ‘prosperity.’ 

17. The horn] which is generally a symbol 
of strength, is in Daniel the symbol of a king. 

To bud] sprout: see Jer23 6 33 15 Zech3 8 , 
where the ‘ branch ’ or ‘ sprout ’ denotes the 
Messianic King : see also Lk 1 69 . Ordained] 
BM ‘ prepared.’ A lamp] symbol of undying 
prosperity in a house : cp. IK 11 86 Prov20 29 . 

18. Flourish] i.e. sparkle. 

PSALM 133 

An exquisite gem of song describing the 


blessings of unity — suitable for a pilgrim song, 
when rich and poor, priest and peasant, might 
fraternise with Zion in sight. 

2. Precious ointment] better, ‘ goodly oil.’ It 
is doubtful whether the second relative clause 
is parallel to the first referring to the oil, or 
whether it refers to Aaron's beard. The Heb., 
like the AY, can be interpreted either way. It 
is probably best to take it as referring to the 
oil. So LXX takes it. The idea is to emphasise 
the richness and fulness of life which friendship 
gives. 

3. B V ‘ Like the dew of Hermon that cometh 
down on the mountains of Zion.’ Hermon is 
the most conspicuous feature in Palestine, 
standing in the extreme N. away beyond the 
springs of Jordan, and over 9,000 ft. in height. 
The writer evidently thought that the dew 
came down from the distant Hermon cool and 
fresh, and settled on Zion. For there] i.e. 
in Zion. Peace and harmony are life to the 
nation. 

PSALM 134 

A night-greeting addressed to the priests and 
Levites in the Temple. Y. 3 iB their reply to 
the greeting. 

PSALM 135 

A Ps. of praise suitable for public worship, 
beginning and ending with the liturgical Halle- 
lujah. It is full of rich mosaics illustrating 
Jehovah’s greatness and the vanity of idols. 
Pss 134, 135 were sometimes taken as one by 
the Jews, Ps 135 being an expansion of 134, 
with certain elements from Psll5. 

4. Peculiar treasure] see on Ex 19 s . 7. For 
the rain] i. e. to produce rain, as it was thought : 
cp. Zechl0 1 BV. Treasuries] storehouses, 
where, according to ancient belief, the winds 
were kept. 10, xi. Cp. Nu21 24 . 13. Memo- 
rial] that by which Jehovah is remembered. 

14. Judge] i.e. do justice on behalf of: cp. 
Dt32 M . Repent himself] i.e. pity, relent to- 
wards. 15,18. See 115 4 ' 8 . 21. Out of] i.e. 

from out of. 

PSALM 136 

A song of praise to God ever merciful. It 
is sometimes known as the great Hallel, al- 
though the Talmud includes also Pss 120-135 
under this title. It differs from all other Pss. 
in the Psalter in that each v. closes with a 
refrain. 6. Cp.24 2 . 19-22. Cp. 135 11 ' 12 . 

23. Low estate] i.e. condition of abasement, 
perhaps the exile or subjection to a foreign 
yoke. 

PSALM 137 

A lifelike memorial of the bitter experiences 
of exile concluding with (a) a strong expression 
of patriotism, and ( b ) an outburst of hatred 
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187. 1 

against the enemies of Jerusalem. Probably 
written soon after the exile. 

1. Rivers of Babylon] The river was the Eu- 
phrates, from which branched off a network of 
canals, on whose banks grew the willows here 
referred to. These were a species of poplar. 

2. Harps] the Kinnor was the most ancient 
kind of harp, properly a lyre. 3. A song] lit. 

* the words of a song.’ Sing us, etc.] probably 
in mockery. Hebrew music would not be so 
good as Babylonian. 5. Forget her cunning] 
i.e. her skill in playing on the harp. 

7. The children of Edom in the day] RY 

* against the children of Edom the day,’ i. 0. the 

day of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans (2K 25 8, -) 1 when Edom rejoiced at 
its fall : see Obad vv. 10-12. 8. Who art to 

be destroyed] i.e. doomed to destruction. 

9. Stones] RV ‘rocks.’ IVe cannot defend 
thiB terrible curse, but the cruelties of these 
Eastern oppressors were a provocation which 
fortunately we cannot now realise. 

PSALM 138 

Although the title ascribes this Ps. to David, 
it is generally considered to belong to the post- 
exilic period, of whose earnest piety it is one of 
the best examples. According to some scholars 
the speaker is Israel, but this is doubtful. 

1. Before] i.e. in front of, in opposition to 
the (false) gods. 2. Thy name] Thy character, 
as hitherto revealed. The present fulfilment 
of thy promise surpasses the renown of all thy 
former doings. 

3. Strengthenedst me] RV ‘ Thou didst en- 
courage me,’ lit. ‘ madest me proud.' 

6. Afar off] RV ‘ from afar.’ They are not 
hidden from God’s eye, or beyond the reach of 
God's justice. 8. ‘Jehovah accomplisheth (all 
things) for me.' The works of thine own hands] 
i.e. the Jewish nation, if Israel is the speaker. 

PSALM 139 

One of the very greatest of the Pss. No 
grander tribute has ever been paid to the omni- 
science and omnipresence of God. The Ps. is 
ascribed to David, but the Hebrew is decisive 
in favour of a date very long after David, be- 
ing marked by Aramaisms. 

1-6. God's omniscience. 7-12. God’s omni- 
presence. 13-18. God’s wonderful provi- 
dence in human life. 19-22. God’s haired of 
sin. 23, 24. A prayer that the Psalmist may 
be cleansed from all evil. 

3. Compassest] RM ‘ winnowcst,’i.e. scrutin- 
isest. 5. Beset] surround, influence. 6. High] 
the word means ‘ inaccessible ’ : cp. Dt2 38 . 

8 . Hell] RV ‘Sheol,’ i.e. the under- world. 

9. The wings of the morning] i.e. follow the 
first rays of dawn which stretch like outspread 
wings to the far horizon. Uttermost parts of 
the sea] i.e. the West — Mediterranean. 11. If 


141.7 

I say] The text has, 1 and I said.’ Cover] some, 
with slight change, render ‘screen me,’ and this 
is evidently the thought of the Psalmist. Even 
the night, etc.] RV ‘ and the light about me 
shall be night ’ — a parallel to previous clause. 

1 3. Possessed] rather, ‘ formed,’ or ‘ created.' 

Reins] the kidneys, seat of thought, feeling, 
etc., according to Hebrew belief. Covered 
me] rather, ‘ woven mo together.’ like a piece 
of cloth, with bones, sinews, muscles, etc. : cp. 
Job 10 u . 15. In the lowest parts of the earth] 
Probably the writer is speaking poetically ol 
the mysterious origin of a human personality 
in the womb. 

16. A most obscure verse. ‘ Thine eyes lie- 
held my ’ (yet) ‘ unformed substance, and in 
thy book wore they all written,’ (even) ‘the 
days which were preordained when as yet thci t 
was none of them.’ The Psalmist himself, 
all his days, and all their happenings, were in 
the mind of God before he was born. 

18. I am still with thee] either, ‘my thoughts 
still go out to thee and thy wonders.' 01, T 
am still in thy thought as an object of e.ire 
and love.’ 

19. Surely thou wilt] RM ‘O that thou 
wouldost.’ Bloody men] RV ‘bloodthirsty 
men.’ 21. The thought, is evidently. • hateful 
to all right-thinking persons must those he 
who rebel against such a wonder-working 
God.’ 

24. Wicked way] better, ‘way leading to 
sorrow ' ; the idea is the same. Way ever- 
lasting] i.e. the enduring way — well expressed 
in Pro v 1 2 28 . 

PSALM 140 

A prayer for deliverance from enemies (per- 
haps national), ascribed to David probably 
because it consists mainly of quotations from, 
and adaptations of, earlier Pss. 

2. ‘ Continually do they stir up wars ’ : cp. 
Prov 15 ls . 3. Selah] see on 3 4 . 7. Covered] 
better, ‘screened.’ 11. Let not, etc.] better, 
‘ a slander shall not.’ 

PSALM 141 

A11 evening prayer in time of trouble. The 
Psalmist prays that he may be strengthened 
to resist temptation, and so escape the late of 
evil men. 

2. Be set forth] lit. ‘ raise itself,’ like the 
smoke of incense. 5. Correction from fra nd» 
is desirable. An excellent oil, whirl, shall not 
break my head] RV ‘ as oil upon the head ; h t 
not my head refuse it.’ For yet, etc.] 1 for still 
my prayer is against their wrong-doing.’ 6. An 
obscure verse. ‘When their judges are Hung 
headlong by tho sides of the crag, then shall 
they hear my words that they are sweet.’ 

7. Also obscure ; perhaps, 1 Their bones 
will be scattered at tho mouth of Sheol its 
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when one cleavcth and broaketh up the earth,’ 
referring to the judges. 8. But] better, 1 for.’ 

Leave not, etc.] KJ1 • Pour not out my soul,’ 
Le. let me not the : cp. Isa 53 13 . 

PSALM 142 

A prayer of a hunted soul : ascribed to 
David ‘in the cave,’ but not likely to be by 

him. 

3. ‘When my spirit is faint within me’ (then 
I remember) * thou knowest my path.’ 

7. Prison] metaphorical : cp. 107 10 . Com- 
pass me about] RM ‘ crown themselves because 
of me.’ The meaning is, that they will rejoice 
with him in his rejoicing. 

PSALM 143 

A late Ps., though ascribed to David, con- 
sisting mainly of appropriate reminiscences 
from earlier Pss. 

2. Shall no man living, etc.] perhaps, • is no 
man living righteous.’ 3. That have been long 
dead] better, ‘ that arc for ever dead ’ : cp. 
Lam3 B . 4- Is. . overwhelmed] better, ‘faints.’ 

Is desolate] better, * is bewildered.’ 

6. Selah] see on 3 4 . 7. Hear] better, ‘an- 

swer ’ : cp. 28 L 10. ‘ Let thy good spirit lead 
me in an even ’ (i.e. safe, peaceful) ‘ country ’ : 
cp. 2711. 

PSALM 144 

This Ps. consists mainly of thoughts and 
quotations from earlier Pss., e.g. 8 and 
18. Yv. 12-15 are, however, quite unliko any- 
thing else in the Psalter, and some suppose 
them to be a quotation from a lost Ps., possibly 
by David. 

2. My goodness] lit. ‘ my lovingkindness,’ 
but with the change of a single Hebrew letter 
we can render ‘ my castle,’ which is much more 
suitable. My people] probably we should 
render, ‘the peoples.’ 3, 4. Cp. 8 4 39 s . 

7. Strange children] i.e. strangers. 9. See 
332. 

12. The want of connexion seems to point 
to a new fragment. Our daughters, etc.] Two 
renderings are possible: (1) ‘ our daughters bo 
draped in purple cloth like the hangings of a 
palace,’ or (2) 1 our daughters as corner stones 
carved after the similitude of a palace,’ strong 
and graceful. For ‘palaco’ PBY reads ‘temple.’ 

14. Breaking in] invasion by an enemy. 

Going out] either into exile, or to sur- 
render to an enemy. Complaining] R V ‘ out- 
cry’: cp. Isa 24 11 Jerl4 a . 

PSALM 145 

This is an alphabetic Ps., but the v. with 
the letter Nun, which should come after v. 13, 
has been lost. It is a noblo Ps., celebrating 
the praise of God os the bountiful Giver of all 
good things, used in the Jewish church at 


morning service, and worthy to be used in all 
the ckurchcH. It is the last Ps. ascribed to 
David in the Psalter. 

5. RV ‘of the glorious majesty of thme 
honour and of Lliy wondrous works will L 
modi tale.’ 13. Here l A'X adds the missing 
v., as follows : ‘ Jehovah is faithful in all his 
words and kind in all his works.’ 

PSALM 14G 

ll'Tc begins the tiiial group, Pss 143-150, 
known as the • Hallelujah’ Pss., because each 
begins and ends with that word, meaning, 

• Praise ye the Lmtn.’ They sum up tho joy 
of the returned exiles, and form a fitting dox- 
ology to the Psalter. They are, of course, 
specially intended for use in the second 
Temple. Ps 1 10 praises God as the true 
Helper. 

9. Turneth upside down] lit. ■ eauseth to turn 
aside ’ (into the trackless desert, where it 
disappears). 

PSALM 147 

A. song of praise in which the Psalmist re- 
counts God’s mercies (1) in restoring Jeru- 
salem, (2) in helping those east down, (3) in 
earing lor the animal world, and (i) m the 
changing seasons. 

2. Build up] i.e. rebuild, after the captivity. 

7. Sing praise] better, • make melody.’ 

10. Against self reliance. II. Hope in his 
mercy] belter, ‘wail lor His lovingkiuduess.’ 

17. Morsels] crumbs (of bread). Frost and 
snow at Jerusalem are comparatively rare. A 
change soon follows : cp. v, 18. 

19, 20. The writer returns to God’s doiugs 
for Israel. Judgments] better, * ordinances,’ 
revealed only to Israel. 

PSALM 148 

This is tho ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ of tho 
Psalter, wherein all created tilings, animate 
and inanimate, are called upon to praise 
Jehovah. 

1. From the heavens] i.e. angels and the 
heavenly bodies. 4. Waters that In' above the 
heavens] So God divided the waters: see 
G11 I s . ", 6. Which shall not pass] RM‘ which 
none shall transgress.’ 8. Vapours] smoke or 
steam: cp. 1 1 9 'A 13. Excellent] RV ‘ex- 
alted.’ 14. RM ‘ a horn for his people, a 
praise for all his saints,’ i.e. (1m giving victory 
to God’s peoplo (‘exalting the horn’) is a 
sulijoet ol’ pruiso. 

PSALM 149 

A song of praise to Goil who gives the vic- 
tory, including vengeance on the enemies of 
Israel. 

4. Salvation] RM ‘ victory.’ 5. Upon their 
beds] even in tho night-season. 9. The judg- 
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ment] probably referring to the prophecies and 
Pss. concerning the destruction of the heathen : 
cp. 18 30-43 83 10-13 Isa45 14 . This honour, 
etc.] better, ‘ This ’ (the overthrow of their 
enemies) 1 shall be an honour for all his saints.' 

TSALM 150 

This is ‘the grand Finale of the spiritual 
concert,’ and worthily closes not only this 
little Hallelujah group, but the whole Psalter. 

I. Firmament of his power] the spreading 
roof of the sky which His power has made. 

3 . Trumpet] i.e. Shopher, a kind of horu. 


Psaltery] i.e. Nebhcl , a species of harp, or 
guitar, or lyre, with a bulging resonance box 
at one end. Harp] i.e. K 'iimnr, the most 
ancient form of harp ; a lyre. 4 . Timbrel] 
i.e. loph, a circlet of wood covered with skin 
and ornamented with brass bells ; tambourine. 

Stringed instruments] i.e. Minnim , properly. 
1 strings,’ i.e. of a harp. Organs] JftY 1 the 
pipe,’ i.e. Ugabh, perhaps a Pan’s pipe : cp. 
Gn4 21 . 5 . Cymbals] i.e. Txeltsrlim, evidently 

of two kindB. High sounding] cp. 1 Cor 111 1 . 

6. The climax is reached. 1 Let every thing 
that hath breath praise the Lord. Hallelujah.’ 


PROVERBS 

INTRODUCTION 


The Hebrew word Maslial covers a much 
larger area than our * Proverb.’ The latter 
signifies a pithy, pointed saying, which, by its 
obvious correspondence with the facts of 
human nature and experience, wins popular 
acceptance. Of such brief, clear and sensible 
utterances there are abundant examples in the 
book before us. But it also contains other 
forms of composition. There are passages in 
which the subject is continued for several 
verses, especially in the earlier and some of 
the later chapters ; lengthy descriptions, such 
as that of the Bad Woman (c. 7) and the Excel- 
lent Woman (31 10-31 ); homilies and addresses 
(1 2 °- 33 8 ). In other books of the Bible the 
Mashal has a still wider range of meaning : it 
is an allegory (Ezkl7 2 ) ; a figurative discourse 
(Nu23 T > 18 ); a byword (Jer24 ! ‘) ; a taunt (Isa 
14 4 ) ; a lament (Mic 2 4 ) ; an argument (Job 
29 1 ). The idea at its root is that of a simili- 
tude or parallelism, a comparison with some 
well-known object, and it is, as a rule, dis- 
tinguished from the other parallelism with 
which we are familiar in the Bible, that of the 
Psalms, in that it is spoken, not intended to 
be sung. 

The proverbs contained in the book which 
bears this name are not of the kind which 
spring unbidden to the lips of the people, the 

1 Bits of ancient observation by his fathers garnered, 
eacli 

As a pebble worn and polished in the current of his 
speech. ’ 

They show on their face that they were 
composed by thinkers, by the class of men 
who were known as ‘ the wise ’ (Job 15 18 Jer 
18 18 ). In some cases this is distinctly stated 
(l 6 22 17 24 2S ). They arrange themselves in 


five main divisions. The Introduction c. 1-9 : 
10 1 -22 1 ® ; 22^-24; 25-29; the Appendix, 
31, 31. To the Introduction (l 1 ) and to two 
of the collections (10 1 25 J ) the name of Solo- 
mon is prefixed. We are not, however, to 
understand that he was the author of all the 
sayings under these headings. He was Tra- 
ditionally regarded as the representafixe of all 
wisdom, and at 1K4 82 we read that he 1 spoke 
three thousand proverbs.’ The majority of 
the maxims and discourses preserved in our 
book belong to times and circumstances alto- 
gether unlike his, hut we have no means of 
distinguishing with certainty any that may 
have originated with him. The collection 
probably contains many pre-exilic proterbs 
besides those of Solomon ; but it also con- 
tains others of a later date and cannot hate 
been cast into its present form till some time 
after the exile. 

Proverbs occupies an important place in what 
is known as the Wisdom Literature of the 
Jews. This consists of the Canonical Books, 
Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the apo- 
cryphal Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of 
Solomon. Job handles the serious problem 
of the relation between the sufferings of the 
righteous and the justice and goodness of Clod. 
Ecclesiastes discusses the value of life from a 
pessimistic standpoint. The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon seeks to demonstrate, both to the Gentiles 
and to those Jews who were tempted to apos- 
tasy, that there is no true wisdom apart from 
the faith in the One God. Proverbs and Eccle- 
siasticus are guides for daily life, not con- 
cerning themselves with intellectual difficulties 
or the controversy between monotheism and 
idolatry, but devoted to the promotion of 
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Uprightness and purity. It was Raid of Socrates 
that he brought philosophy down from heaven 
to earth. He turned men from speculations 
on the origin of the universe to their duties 
as individuals and members of the common- 
wealth. A somewhat similar remark might 
be made about this branch of the Wisdom 
Literature. Its chief concern is with the sane 
and prudent ordering of daily life. It looks 
on wisdom as the art of living well. It en- 
forces virtue as the way by which the goal of 
happiness may be reached. It guards against 
stumblingblocks, pitfalls, and bypaths. It 
makes great use of prudential considerations. 
Yet it is religious at heart. The fear of 
the Lord is its beginning. God’s law, re- 
vealed in Scripture and experience, or imparted 
by meditative and observant men, is never for- 
gotten. His government is over all human 
affairs ; His rewards and punishments take 
effect in this present life, and are sincerely 
believed in. But wisdom is not regarded as 
confined to these strictly practical matters. 
Agur (30 s ) uses the word almost in the sense 
of philosophy. And the wisdom which dis- 
plays its excellence by guiding aright a young 
man’s course is seen to be essentially one 
with that attribute of God which directed the 
creation of the world (c. 8). 

The ideal of life hero enjoined is by no 
means an unworthy one. Honesty, industry, 
chastity, consideratencss for all, helpfulness 
towards the distressed ; humanity, reverence, 
and trust towards God are urged unweariedly. 
There is no base or unworthy maxim, no 
sanction of the spirit of rovengc, like the 
Italian, ‘ Wait time and place for thy rev enge, 
for it is never well done in a hurry ’ : no re- 
commendation of fawning obsequiousness, like 
the Eastern, 1 If the monkey reigns, dance 
before him.’ In some respects it is even 
healthier in tone than its companion books. 
Compare, for instance, its view of woman 
(141 1822 19143110-31) w ith Eccl 7 28 Ecclus 
2516-28. On the other hand, there are defects. 
Two weaknesses are especially to be noticed. 
First, the absence of all belief in a real life 
beyond the grave. This is a serious draw- 


1 . 

back. When men came to realise that rewards 
and pnnishmonts are not distributed on earth 
in accordance with conduct, the foundation 
was destroyed on which the proverb-writers 
built their recommendations ot virtue. The 
Wisdom of Solomon, which owes much to its 
contaul with Greek thought, marks a great 
advance in this particular (2 as 3, 4 28 5 15 6 lfl ) ; 
and in the teaching of Christ the prospect, of 
a future dispensation of judgment occupied an 
important place. Secondly, there is no warm 
and inspiring hope of the reclamation of the 
foolish and sinful. If a man is on the wrong 
side of the lino it is taken for granted that he 
will remain there, contrary to the charity and 
hopefulness of Him who * came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ 

As to the notes which follow, it should be 
remembered that our limits of space preclude 
anything beyond a short explanation, illus- 
tration, or paraphraso of the more difficult, 
ambiguous and interesting paragraphs. The 
reader is strongly recommended to have the 
Revised Version always before him. In con- 
cise sayings, where everything depends on the 
exact point being touched, the rendering of a 
single word makes all the difference. Tho 
RV or its margin often hit tho mark which 
the AT has missed. For example, the latter 
uses the word 1 wisdom ’ to represent, several 
words of the original. It is always worth 
noting where the RV substitutes ■ wise dealing,’ 
‘prudence,’ ‘subtilly.’ Again, the RY has 
sometimes availed itself of tho help furnished 
by the LXX. This is of great importance. 
Passing from mouth to month, not dcomod 
equally sacred with the utterances of the 
Law or even of tho Prophets, theso adagos 
frequently failed to keep their original form. 
And tho form presented by the Greek Version 
sometimes recommends itself as the correot 
one. 

One other recommendation may bo per- 
mitted. Ecclosiasticus is well worth reading 
along with Proverbs. Its tone is very similar 
but it was written somewhat later (about 20Q 
B.C.) ; it is an invaluable aid to the understand- 
ing of tho Jewish mind. 


PART 1 

CHAPTER 1 

The c. falls into three principal divisions. 

1-6. Title and Introduction explaining the 
object of the whole book, which is to instruct 
the inexperienced and add to the educated 
man’s knowledge. It is assumed that good 
conduct is an art which can be taught. But 
the learner must be in sympathy with the 
subject j a right judgment concerning moral 


(Chs. 1-9) 

truth is attainable only by those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Tho method 
of instruction is by proverbs, figures, parablos 
and vivid pictures, and is therefore substantially 
tho same as that which our Lord adopted. 

7-19. A Warning against Companionship 
with Robbers. Wo are at first astoundod at 
finding such a warning necessary. Only in 
days of weak govemmenl, such as tho 5th and 
4tli cent. B.c., whon tho rulers were mere 
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representatives of a distant foreign monarch, 
was such a state of affairs possible. 

20-33. Wisdom’s Call and Threats. Wisdom 
is represented as a preacher, who goes out 
into the streets, the broad places near the city 
gates, the long gateways through which men 
enter or leave the town, the 1 dusky lane and 
wrangling mart.' there to lift up her voice. 
As the prophets (Isa 20 2 Joro 1 Micl 8 ) went 
amongst their fellows, as Socrates was daily 
found in the marketplace conversing with all 
who would, as Jesus Himself ever taught in 
synagogues aud in the Temple, where all the 
Jews come together (Jn 18 20 ), so Wisdom is not 
fastidious or exclusive ; none can complain 
that they have been denied the opportunity of 
hearing. But the hour is now past. The 
simpletons, the unbelieving scoffers and the 
crassly stupid are threatened with swift and 
sudden punishment. For the Wisdom which 
here speaks is not of quite the same spirit as 
that of NT., which is peaceful, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy (JasO 1 ") : there is 
more of Elijah than of Christ in it. 

4. Head, ‘to give prudence to the simple.’ 
The simple, open to each new impression, 
believes anything. The prudent, or subtle, 
has learnt caution from experience. 6. Inter- 
pretation] RV ‘ figure ’ (Hab 2 6 ). Dark say- 
ings] RV ‘riddles’ (JglJis Nul2 8 EzklT 2 
Hab 2 6). 

7. A motto for the whole book. True 
morality is based on a right relation to God. 
Fear is the keynote of OT. piety : not slavish 
terror, but reverence and humility. 

8. The teacher addresses the learner as ‘ My 
son’ : parents will also give moral instruction. 

9. Read, ‘a chaplet of grace.' At banquets 
the heads of the guests were crowned with 
garlands. Chains] cp. Gn 41 42 Dan o 29 . 

12. Grave] ‘ Sheol ’ (RV) and the pit are 
the cheerless under-worid, away from God and 
all real life, which the dead were supposed to 
inhabit (2 18 23 14 ). 

17. Warning is useless : they do not seo 
that they are rushing to destruction. 

23. Turn and listen whilst I declare my 
purpose. 

31. Mediaeval theologians taught that molten 
gold would be poured down the throats of the 
avaricious in hell and that other vices also 
would be punished in kind. ‘ That they might 
learn that by what things a man sinneth, by 
these he is punished ’ (Wisd 1 1 10 ). 

32. When simpletons turn away from in- 
struction they shall suffer for it. ‘ He who 
will not be ruled by the rudder must be ruled 
by the rocks.’ Prosperity] RM ‘ carelessness,’ 
false security. ‘ Serious things to-morrow,’ 
the Greek tyrant said, thrusting under the 
pillow of his couch the letter which would 
have saved him from assassination. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Search tor Wisdom 

1-4. The condition which must be fulfilled. 
Spinoza said, ‘ The effort to understand is the 
first and sole basis of virtue.’ 

1. Hide] i.e. as a treasure. 2. The heart 
in OT. is the seat of the intellect. 4. Wealth 
was hoarded in the Bhape of gold and jewels. 
In times of peril this was buried (Gn-lfi-M 
Job3 21 Jcr41 8 Mtl3 44 ). Hence the sii'picini! 
with which Orientals have often regaidnl 
modern explorers. 

5-8. The result. It brings us into rel.it inn 
with Him who is the only source of wisdom 
and safety. 

7. Sound wisdom] read, ‘ deliverances.’ 

8. His saints] read, ‘His pious’ or ‘ luring 
ones’; those who love and are beloved b\ 
Him (Psl2 4 30 4 31 23 ). 

9-19. A further result. It saves from the 
seductions of bad men and women. 

10. When] RV‘for.’ It becomes part of 
his very mind. 

16-18. The stress laid in these chs. on 
sensual vice proves that the evil was a flagrant 
one. The population was drawn to the great 
towns where such temptations arc common. 
The strange woman (22 14 ) was not a foieigncr 
but an adulteress or harlot, to whom the nun 
was not related. In later ages Jewish pride 
entitled sucha person ‘an Aramaean,' as though 
no Jewess would stoop so low. 

17. The ‘friend of her youth’ (RV) is In r 
husband (Jcr3 2 ' 5 ). The covenant of her God] 
Though there was perhaps no religious <in- 
mony, the marriage relation was a religious 
one (Ex 20 14 Mal2 14 ). 

18. Read, 

‘ For her house leads down unto Death, 

And her paths unto the Shades.’ 

She and her guests are on their way to that 
under- world which is tenanted by the Shades, 
the disembodied, shadow-like, hopeless d< ad 
(!) ls ). The ancient idea of a future exist 1 w 1 , 
not worthy of the name of existence, prevails 
all through this book. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Blessings or Obedience and 01 

Chastisement 

The first and third divisions. 1-10, 2 1 -do, 
are exhortations to good conduct and promisi s 
of consequent blessing. The second, 11-20. 
declares the profitableness of divine chastening 
and the value of wisdom. 

1. Law] or ‘ direction.’ The teacher speaks 
as one having authority. 3. Mercy] RM 
‘ kindness.’ He is to retain kindness and faith- 
fulness, as he would the signet-ring which 
hangs from bis neck by a cord(Gn 38 18 Song H *■). 
or as the phylacteries on arm and forehead : 
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B 3x 13° DtG 8 1 J 18 . 5 . We arc easily mis- 

by passion and sin. 1 Thanks to our 
om, wo should, once for all, refrain from 
1 clevor.’ 

aj l d. For navel read ‘ flesh,’ as at 4 This 
'ehango only requires the addition of a single 
letter, and it gives us the pair, ‘ flesh aud bones,’ 
which in biblical language make up the body 
(Gn29 14 2S5 1 , etc.). The drying up of the 
bones is a figure of extreme distress (17 — 
Ps32 s > 4 ): hence the word ‘moistening’ (RM) 
here. 9 . To honour is to pay the dues (Isa 
43 2S Danll 88 ITimS 7 ). 10 . Presses] i.e. 
‘ vats.’ 

II, 12. Bp. Andrewcs prayed : ‘ From Thine 
anger, and yet more from Thy ceasing to be 
angry, good Lord, deliver us.’ 13 . Rubies] 
here, and at 20 15 31 10 , more probably, ‘red 
coral.’ The finest red coral has always been 
very costly. 18 . A tree of life] a figure de- 
rived from Gn 3 : see also Ezk47 13 Provll 30 
13 12 15 4 . 19 . It is an additional reason for 

esteeming her, that creation could not have 
been accomplished without her. 20 . The 
depths, etc.] i.e. the subterranean storehouses 
from which fountains and rivers were supposed 
to be derived. 

24 . Not affrighted by horrible dreams (Job 
7 14 ). 29 . Securely] i.e. without suspicion. 

32 . Secret] 1 counsel ’ or ‘ friendship ’ (RM) : 
they belong to His ‘Privy Council’ (Gnl 8 1T 
Job 19 1® 29 4 Ps 25 14 55 14 Am 3 "). 35 . J oseph, 
Daniel, Ezra, Mordecai are examples. 

CHAPTER 4 

Ancestral Wisdom. The Two Paths 
In vv. 1-9 the teacher lays stress on the 
fact that his instruction is a repetition of his 
father’s. No teaching was thought valuable 
save that which was handed down from one 
generation to another. The best pupil was 
the one who was ‘ a cemented cistern which 
loses not a drop.’ Vv. 10—19 might be called 
the doctrine of the two paths, the two ways 
of life. 20-27 enjoin strict attention to in- 
struction and to conduct. 

7 . Lit. ‘ The beginning of wisdom is, get 
wisdom ’ (RM). When we feel our- deficiency 
we shall make a start. Socrates was the wisest 
of the Greeks because he felt that he was not 
wise. And with all, etc.] Read, ‘Yea, with 
all thou hast gotten ’ (RV) : cp. Mtl3 46 i 46 . 

8 . Exalt] i.e. prize highly. 

12 . His life is like a broad road in which 
are no obstacles to trip up the unwary. 

16 , 17 . There wero many rapacious officials 
whose appetite for oppression grew with what 
it fed on. 18 . The prosperity of the righteous 
is ‘ as the light of the dawn ’ (RM), ever 
waxing. 

23 . Watch over the inner life of thought 
and feeling ; on it prosperity depends (1 S 16 7 


Mtl5 lu ). 25 . Keep your eye fixed on the 
goal : let nothing turn you aside into the devious 
paths of wickedness. 26 . Make your way even 
and level : walk in the smooth, strait path of 
righteousness. 

CHAPTER 5 

Unholy Passion. Hallowed Love 

A dissuasive from immorality addressed 
exclusively to men. The two leading thoughts 
are ( 1 ) the disastrous consequences of adul- 
tery ; loss of honour, property, life, oppor- 
tunity of repentance, and ( 2 ) the sufficiency 
and desirableness of conjugal love. 

6 . Read, ‘ Lest she should ponder the path 
of life, her ways are unstable, and she knoweth 
not.’ So far is she from entering on the level 
path which leads to life, her ways are unstable 
and she is reckless about it. 

9 - 1 1 . All the fruits of a man’s labour are 
preyed on by the false-hearted woman and her 
confederates : 

‘ flaming, Women and Wine, 

While they laugh, they make a man pine.’ 

14 . He has only just escaped being brought 
before the assembly of the people, who would 
have sentenced him to death (Lv20 10 I)t22— ). 

15 - 17 . A man’s pleasures should be sought 
at home. Read, with RV, * Should thy springs 
be dispersed abroad, and rivers of waters in 
the streets ? ’ 18 . It is blessed when enjoyed 

legitimately. 19 . The opening words are an 
exclamation : ‘ Lovely hind I Charming wild 
goat ! ’ 22 . He has had the instruction, but 

took no heed of it. Now it is too late. 

CHAPTER G 

Dissuasives from Hurtful things 

Vv. 1-19 are inserted here from some other 
collection, and contain warnings against surety- 
ships (1-5), sloth (G— 1 1), falseness (12-15), 
evils which the Lord hates (1G— 19). At v. 
20 the thread of c. 5 is resumed. 

I. The surety appears to have taken the 
creditor’s hand in the presence of witnesses : cp. 
2 K 10 15 . 3 . Read, ‘ Seeing thou art come into 

the hand of thy neighbour, go, bestir thyself, 
and beset thy neighbour. Make haste to get 
out of his power ’(Mt5 25 ). 7 . Ants really 

have an elaborately organised society : in some 
species there is a king and queen ; others 
keep slaves. 11 . One that travelleth] RV ‘a 
robber.’ The roads were insecure, as English 
ones were in the times vrlien ‘ highwayman ’ 
meant ‘robber.’ 13 . Cp. the Arab’s prayer: 
‘ O God, pardon us the culpable w inki ng 
of the eyes.’ Here the winking, etc., are 
signals to confederates. 16 . A proud look] 
lit. ‘ haughty eyes ’ (RV) : see our word 
‘supercilious,’ from supercilium = the eyebrow. 

25 . The beauty of an Eastern woman’s eyes 
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is enhanced by being painted round with kohl 
in the shape of an almond. 26. A harlot 
brings him down to a loaf of broad, to extreme 
poverty ; an adulteress will involve him in 
utter ruin. 30. The OT. never treats theft 
leniently. Read, ‘Do not men despise,’ etc. 
Yes ! and much more an adulterer. 31. In 
divers cases twofold, fourfold, fivefold restitu- 
tion was prescribed (Ex 22, etc.): sevenfold 
means very great (Gml 15 ). 

CHAPTER 7 
The Bad Woman 

A picture drawn from life of the enticing 
of a young man by a wicked woman. 

2. The apple] lit. ‘ the little man ’ of the 
eye, so called because an image is reflected 
from the pupil of the eye. It is a figure for 
the most precious and delicate things (Dt32 10 
Ps 17 8 ). 3. The Jews wear a long leather band 
twisted round the arm and fingers during 
prayer. Passages of Scripture written on 
parchment and enclosed in a small leather box 
are at the same time worn on the forehead. 

4. My sister] the title by which bride and 
wife are addressed (Song 4°). 

6. The window is the opening; the casement 
is the lattice-work filling it, looking through 
which one may see and remain unseen. 

9. Twilight ends suddenly, and is followed 
by dense darkness, il. Stubborn] or ‘wilful’; 
an epithet applied to an unruly beast which 
has shaken off the yoke (Hos4 16 ). 14. Lv 

7 16-is shows that such sacrifices were followed 
by a feast : the blood and the fat of the in- 
testines were offered to God ; the rest of the 
animal was consumed by the offerer, his family 
and guests. The woman is therefore inviting 
to a sumptuous feast. 

19, 20. The husband is a merchant, who is 
absent on a long journey, as is evident from 
his having taken with him his purse. He will 
not be home till the ‘ full moon ’ (RV). 

26. Read, ‘Yea, many are thoBe she has 
slain.’ 27. The chambers of death are the 
many diverse receptacles supposed to be in the 
under-world : cp. Jnl4 2 . 

CHAPTER 8 

Wisdom’s Cry 

Wisdom now reappears as a preacher, hold- 
ing forth in all the places where men most do 
congregate. After expounding in varied ways 
the excellence of the gifts which she can bestow, 
she asserts that she was the first of all God's 
creatures, who stood at His side when He 
formed our world, and took part in His work 
as a master workman, whose delight has always 
been in the lives and affairs of men. In 
vv. 1-21 we find only the ordinary kind of 
personification, in which a quality is spoken of 
as though it were a living individual. In vv. 
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22-31, however, it is almost as though Wisdom 
were an actual person, distinct from God. No 
one can wonder that in the 4th cent, of our 
era theologians of diverse schools made con- 
siderable use of this c. in the controversies 
respecting the Second Person in the Holy 
Trinity. But there is no convincing force iii 
the arguments which either side derived from 
this source. The object of the writer was to 
recommend that wisdom which is his constant 
theme, which manifests itself in the right 
conduct of life, by showing that it is exhibited 
and exemplified in the wonders of Nature and 
the Creation of the world. There is also ,1 
trace here of the idea which at a later time 
asserted itself very strongly, that a medium 
was required to bridge over the distance 
betwixt the Spiritual Creator and the material 
universe. Job 28, 38 Ecclus 1 1 -- >1 24 Wisd 7 s - 
8 21 should be read along with this c. 

2. The high places are the walls and tower*, 
vantage-points for a speaker. 5. Wisdom] 
rather, ‘ prudence ’ or ‘ sagacity.’ 12. Read. 

‘ I, Wisdom, have made prudence my dwelling,' 
i.e. I am complete master of it. 

14-16. There is no genuine statesmanship 
apart from wisdom. 

22-31. This account of creation reminds us 
of Gn 1 Job 38. God makes a vault, the firma 
ment, which rests on the surrounding water* 
(v. 27). He settles the mountains (v. 25) oil 
foundations which are at the level of the floor 
of the sea (Psl04 8 Jon2°). He final) en- 
closes the fountains of the deep, so that they 
cannot break through (v. 28). 22. Read, ‘The 
Lord formed me as the beginning of his 
creation’: cp. Col 1*5 Rev3 14 . 23. Or] i.e. 

ere, before. 30. An one brought up 1 n't/i /mu] 
as a nursling or foster-child ; RY ‘ as a 
master workman.’ I was daily It in delight] 
lit. ‘ I was delight daily day ’ : my whole ex- 
istence was delight : cp. Psl20 r . ‘ I am peace.' 
all peace, nothing else. 34. A king or great 
man would every morning find a crowd of 
clients waiting to pay their court anil reecho 
his bounties. Happy the client at Wisdom’s 
door. 36. He who misses wisdom wrongs 
liimself, 

CHAPTER 9 
The Rivals 

Folly and Wisdom invite guests to their 
respective houses. The consequences of 
accepting either of the two invitations arc 
described. We are reminded of the Greek 
parable, ‘The choice of Hercules,’ which 
related how the hero, at the beginning of Ins 
career, was accosted by two fair women, 
Yirtue and Yice, who would have him tread, 
one the rough, the other the flowery way. 

1-6. Wisdom’s invitation. 

1. The word Wisdom is in the plural, to 
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indicate her variety and perfection. She has 
a house, and therefore is always ready to 
entertain. The seven pillars — a complete 
number — are in the courtyard, supporting a 
gallery. 2. The wine was mixed with spices 
(Isa 5 22 ). 3. Messengers are seal when the 

meal is ready (Lk 14 17 ). 4. Simple] i.c. inex- 

perienced, easily led, capable of being turned 
either way. Hence Folly (v. 16 ) has equal 
hopes of influencing them. 5. Bread] The 
name for food in general (v. 2). 6. Read, 
‘ Forsake folly.’ 

7-12 are out of their proper context. 

7. He will insult and revile you. 10. The 
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holy] RV ‘the Holy One.’ 12. Cp. Ezkl8 4 
Gal 6 s. 

‘ From David’s lips this word did roll, 

’Tis true and living yet : 

No man can savo his brothel’s soul, 

Nor pay his brother’s debt.’ 

13-18. Folly is personified as a woman, 
the traits of whose character are drawn from 
the description already given of the lewd 
woman ; and unchastity is looked on as the 
supreme exhibition of folly. 13. She is 
‘loud’ and ignorant. We speak of a ‘loud,’ 
meaning a vulgar woman. 17. The forbidden 
is attractive. 


PROVERBS 


PART 2 (Chs. 101 - 2216 ) 


Here we reach the first collection of what 
were supposed to be Solomon's proverbs. 
Most of them consist of two lines parallel 
to each other. The parallelism is one of 
contrast, or agreement, or explanation, or of 
different persons and objects. It is impossible 
to trace any principle underlying the order in 
which the proverbs stand. Several of them 
are more or less exactly repeated in chs. 
25 - 29 . 

CHAPTER 10 

The main subject, not treated continuously, 
but recurred to again and again, is the blessing 
which attends goodness and diligence, the 
penalty which follows sin and sloth. 

2 . Treasures of wickedness] acquired by 
wrong-doing (Am 3 10 ). In many synagogues 
this v. is inscribed over the alms-box. To 
the later Jews ‘righteousness’ meant alms- 
giving (Dan 4 27 Tob4 19 12 s MtG 1 ). 4 - To 
deal with a slack hand is to be lacking in 
energy. 3. ‘ Make hay while the sun shines.’ 

7. * Only the ashes of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom from the dust.' 

10. Winketh with the eye] i.e. to stir up by 
malicious hints. In the LXX the second half 
of the v. runs : ‘ but he that openly rebuketh 
maketh peace.’ 12. Love hides them from 
sight. 

14. Near destruction] destruction nigh at 
hand. 

16. The wealth earned by a good man will 
be rightly employed and therefore will bring 
him lasting gain, but revenue spent in self- 
indulgence and sin brings nothing but loss 
in the end. 19. Simeon, son of Gamaliel, 
said : ‘ All my days I have grown up among 
the wise, and I have found nought of better 
service than silence. . . Whoso is profuse of 
words causes sin.’ 

2i. Feed] instruct. 24. The fear of the 
wicked] that which he fears. 

25. The storm carries him completely 

4Way (Pa 1 4 ). 


CHAPTER 11 

x. False weights were exceedingly common 
( 16 11 20 10 Am 8 s ). 6. Transgressors] RY 
‘ they that deal treacherously.’ xo. The shout- 
ing expresses exultation. 12. Disparaging 
remarks concerning neighbours are foolish. 

14. For counsel read 1 statesmanship.' 

16. A woman of gracious disposition and 
manners obtains honour. 18. Worketh a de- 
ceitful work] RV ‘eameth deceitful wages,’ 
fairy gold, apples of Sodom. 

21. Hands were struck in confirmation of a 
bargain. Hence the meaning here and at 1 G 5 
is, 1 My hand upon it ! ’ ‘ Assuredly ! ’ 22. A 

gold ring was and still is worn by Oriental 
women, depending from the right nostril to 
the mouth. 24. Wise and liberal expenditure 
is contrasted with ill-advised niggardly econ- 
omy. 26. Buying up corn to sell at famine 
prices was the evil in those days which corre- 
sponded to monopolies, trusts, and combines of 
later times. ‘ It is a wicked thing to make a 
dearth one’s garner.’ 29. He throws his 
household into confusion by bad management, 
arbitrariness, etc. 

CHAPTER 12 

4. A crown, etc.] Possibly there may be a 
reference to the crown worn on their wedding- 
day by bride and bridegroom (Song 3 11 8 9 ). 
In Damascus the bridal crown consists of a 
silver hoop covered with a network of strings 
of corals. On this net are fastened strings of 
gold coins. 

5. Two kinds of plans. 6. Their very words 
are an ambush, meant to cause destruction. 

9. Even a poor man in those days could 
afford to have a slave (cp. Ex 21 32 ), and such a 
man, although others might look down on him, 
would be happier than a person who maintained 
much state and show but was starving all the 
while. 

ii. Follow a regular business : to be occupied 
with ' vain things ’ (RM), speculations, and the 
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like, brings disaster. 12. Read, ‘ Wickedness 
is the net of evil men.’ Their own badness 
entraps them. 16. A fool blurts out his annoy- 
ance : a wise man is in no hurry to publish the 
insult he has received. 18. Thoughtless talk 
inflicts grievous wounds : if a wise man is 
present he heals them. 

20. The counsellors of peace] Those who 

promote prosperity. 21. Mischief] i.e. calam- 
ity (17 20 28 14 ). 23. ‘Still waters run deep.’ 

4 Empty vessels make the most sound.' 

24. Under tribute] forced to do taskwork 
(1K.9 21 ). 26. More excellent than] RV‘isa 
guide to.’ Seduceth them] RV 1 causeth them 
to err.' 27. He is too lazy to look after his 
own food (19 24 ). 

CHAPTER 13 

2. Read, ‘the desire of the treacherous is 
for violence ’ (RM). 3. The times were out 

of joint : those alone were safe who said 
nothing. 4. Soul] as in v. 2 and many other 
passages, means ‘ appetite.’ Made fat] abund- 
antly gratified. 5. Read, ‘ but a wicked man 
behaves shamefully and abominably.’ 

7. One ' feigneth himself rich ’ (RM), to gain 
consideration ; another ‘ feigneth himself poor,’ 
to avoid giving and paying. 8. Providence 
equalises matters : wealth may buy one off 
from peril, but poverty saves us from fear of 
being robbed. Not rebuke] RV ‘ no threaten- 
ing.' 9. The extinction of the lamp is a sign 
of disaster : cp. 20 20 31 4S Jobl8« Jer25 10 . 

10. 1 By pride cometh only contention ’ 
(RV) : willingness to be advised saves from 
this and many evils. 

ix. The proverb originally ran: ‘Wealth 
gotten in haste, etc., but wealth gotten by 
degrees.’ etc. ‘ Come lightly, go lightly.’ 

14. Such vv. as this indicate the existence 
of a definite class of wise men, whose teachings 
were highly esteemed. 15. Read, 1 A man of 
tact obtaineth favour, but the way of the 
treacherous is their destruction.' 

21. Evil] i.e. misfortune. Good] i.e. pros- 
perity. 23. Tillage] RM * tilled land.' For 
want of judgment] RY ‘ by reason of injustice.’ 
The idea is that God blesses the labour of 
the righteous poor, but the unjust, though 
they may be rich, will not flourish. 

24. Egyptian proverb : ‘ The ears of the 
young are placed on the back, and he hears 
when it is flogged.’ 

CHAPTER 14 

I. The prosperity of the family depends on 
the wife (31 lf > 31 ). 3. Of pride] RM ‘for his 
pride.’ 4. Where there are no oxen men have 
not to labour at keeping the crib clean, but at 
the same time there is no profit. The men 
who unload coal in Calais harbour used to sing : 
1 The coal is black, but the money’s white.’ 


8. The wise man’s concern is how shall he 
act ; tho foolish man’s how shall he deceive 
others. 9. Lit. ‘the guilt-offering mockuth at 
fools.’ This seems to mean that fools trust 
in its expiatory virtue, but that on their behalf 
it has no efficacy. 10. Every one knows w here 
hisownshoepinches(l K8 38 ). 11. Tabernacle] 

or ‘tent,’ used for ‘house ’(IK 12 *<>). 12. lie 

mistakenly thinks that the path of self-indulg- 
ence leads to lasting prosperity. 

13. Men do not always wear their lieai t 
on their sleeve. Black Care sits behind the 
horseman. 

14. We get our deserts. The backslider in 
heart is he who forsakes God. 15. ‘Qunk 
believers need broad shoulders.’ 16. Rageth] 
RV ‘behaveth himself insolently’; will nut 
be told, knows better than any one else. 

17. Anger is temporary madness. 19. Nut 
always: see Lkl6 20 . 22. They wander 1 rum 

the way of safety and peace. 24. Riches 
rightly used are a crown : but a rich fool has 
no crown, has nought but folly. 

28. Let the king follow a policy which shall 
increase, not diminish, the number of his 
subjects. 29. Exalteth folly] i.e. exhibits 
great folly. 30. A ‘tranquil’ heart (RM) is 
contrasted with a jealous one. 32. If wo 1 1 .ins 
pose two letterswe get the following render] m.' • 

‘ The wicked is thrugt down through lii.s evil- 
doing, but the righteous hath a refuge through 
his integrity.’ In any case, it is hardly in 
keeping with the rest of Proverbs to find here 
a reference to the life beyond the grave. 

CHAPTER 15 

I. Grievous] i.e. annoying. ‘If one pour 
in hot water let the other pour in cold.’ 

3. Beholding] RY ‘keeping watch upon.' ns 
watching over a city (Isa 52 s ), or the prophets 
over the people (Ezk 3 ir ). 4. Read, ‘a sooth 
ing tongue .. a wound in the spirit.’ 7. Ihuth 
not so] RM 1 is not steadfast.’ 8. A costly 
offering from the one is unacceptable : the 
mere prayer of the other is accepted (Aik 1 2 '-’l. 

II. Hell and destruction] RV ‘ Sheol ami 

Abaddon.’ The latter means ‘place of d< struc- 
tion’: cp. 27«> Job 26 # 28 22 3 1 42 INKS 11 . 
At Rev 9 11 Abaddon is the Angel of Destruc- 
tion. Subsequently it became the name ba- 
the lowest part of Gehenna. 15. ‘ Cheerful.’ 
not merry : it is not the word rendered • nu 1 n ' 
in v. 13. 16. Religion delivers from bar, i^sine 

care. 17. A stalled ox] is one kept up ami 
fattened for slaughter. 19. The one sees 
imaginary hindrances : the other’s course is a 
well-made level road. 

21. RV 1 maketh straight his going’: i.e. 
acts straightforwardly. 23. Well-considered, iml 
opportune speech brings joy. 24. Lit. ‘ The 
way of life upward is to the wise man ' : he 
escapes the premature death of the wicked. 
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26. RV ‘pleasant words are pure’ (in God's 
eyes). 27. Bribery is one oCthe greatest curses 
of the Bast (Ex 18 24 Ezk22 42 Keel 7 7). 

30. The light of the eyes] i. e. good fortune. 

31. He who does not wish to learn will be 
neither welcome nor happy among the wise. 

CHAPTER 1C 

1-9. God's control of human life. 

1. Road, ‘ the preparations of the heart be- 
long to man, but the answer of the tongue is 
from the Lord.’ Man prepares his plans, but 
the decisive, final word is suggested by God. 
‘ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them as we ■will.’ 2. Op. 1 Cor i 4 . 

4. Read, ‘ The Lord hath made everything 
for its own end.’ God is the absolute Sove- 
reign (Am 3°). Tho wicked are created for 
punishment (Ex 9 16 Bzk 38 16 39 21 Ro9 17 ). 
The truth here pointed to would be expressed 
in milder terms to-day : we should say that 
nothing escapes the control and the judgment 
of God. 5. Though hand, etc.] read, 1 ho will 
assuredly not go unpunished’ (ll 21 ). 6. Sin 

is expiated by kindness and faithfulness to- 
wards others (La 27 9 40 2 Dan 4 27 HosG 8 ). 

9. 1 Man proposes, God disposes.’ 

10-13. The vv. relate chiefly to a king's 
powers and functions. 

10. His sentence has the force of a divine 
oracle, xx. Probably the word, the ‘Lord,’ 
is mistakenly inserted : tho human king is 
meant. The merchant carried his (stone) 
weights about in a bag. Explorers have found 
in Palestine ancient weights of lncraatite. lime- 
stone, etc. 15. The light of . . countenance] 
i.e. his friendly regard. The latter rain] is 
the spring rain, required to ripen the crops. 

16-19. The advantages of j. right spirit. 

17. The road they travel does not lead to 
misfortune. 

20-25. deal with wisdom and its results. 

20. He that handleth, etc.] read, 1 he that 
giveth heed to the word ’ (of God or of the 
teacher). 21. The sweetness, etc.] Attractive 
speech disposes the listener to learn. 

22. Instruction] RV ‘correction’ : their folly 
is their punishment. 

26. Hunger prompts labour. It has been 
wittily said that eveiy boy should pray that he 
may be born poor. 30. Read, 1 he that shutteth 
his eyes (as if pondering deeply) does it to 
devise froward things : he that (scornfully) 
compresses his lips has brought evil to pass.’ 
Slanderers and backbiters are meant. 31. RV 
‘It shall bo found,’ etc. The NT. does not 
teach that the righteous are always rewarded 
with long life. 

32. 1 Yet ho who reigns within himself, and rules 

Passions, desires and fears, is more a king ; 

And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men or headstrong multitudes. ’ 


33. The lot was put in the folds of the gar- 
ment and then shaken out (Jg 1 3 Isa 34 17 , etc.). 

CHAPTER 17 

X. Lit. ‘the sacrifices of Rtrife.’ There 
would be no pleasure in the festal meal which 
followed a sacrifice (7 14 ) if it was accompanied 
with a quarrel. ‘A little with quiet is the 
only diet.’ 2. The Israelite slave was a member 
of tho family (Gn 24 12 Dt 5 14 , etc.), might be- 
come tho heir (Gn 1 it 3 ) or marry the daughter 
(1 Oh 2 3, . s "‘). 4. Naughty] injurious. 7. The 
proverb writers show no hope of redeeming 
the lost. Their verdict is, ‘ He that is filthy 
let him be filthy still.’ 

8. He who gives a bribe regards it as a 
precious stone, a stone which brings favour ; 
whithersoever ho turns he prospers. Philip 
of Macedon boasted that he had taken more 
towns with silver than with iron. 10. A hun- 
dred strokes would be more than double tho 
number allowed by the law (Dt25 3 ). ix. The 
meaning is doubtful. Either, ‘Ain evil man 
seeketh only rebellion,’ or, ‘ Rebellion seeketh 
only mischief.’ The rebellion may bo against 
God or the king ; if the former, cp. Ps 78 49 for 
the cruel messenger. 

14. Before it be meddled with] RV ‘ Before 
there be quarrelling ’ The bursting of a dam 
begins with a small crack. ‘ Little strokes fell 
great oaks.’ 16. Money cannot buy it if the 
mind is indisposed to it. 19. To ‘ exalt the 
gate ' may mean to set oneself above the neigh- 
bours, and so become a target for their envy. 
But the original probably ran : ‘He that 
speaketh proud words.’ 24. The fool lacks 
the power of concentration. 27, 28. ‘ I have 
found nought of better service than silence.’ 

‘ Silence is a fence to wisdom.’ 

CHAPTER 18 

1. Lit. ‘ One who separates himself seeks 
desire, quarrels with all wisdom.’ This would 
mean that a solitary recluse follows his own 
wishes a nd opposes everything reasonable. But 
LXX suggests, ‘ The alienated friend seeks an 
occasion of quarrel, seeks by all means to stir 
up strife.’ 2. lie likes to talk about his own 
notions. 4. The second half of the v. shows 
that it is a vine man who is in view ; his words 
are ‘ as deep waters,’ i.e. are inexhaustible ; 
ho is ever ready to give helpful answers. 

8. Wounds] RY‘ dainty morsels.' Malicious 
gossip finds ready acceptance (Jerl5 16 ). 

10. The name of Jehovah is Jehovah Him- 
self as revealed to men, His manifested charac- 
ter (Ps75 4 ). Orientals have always ascribed 
mysterious powers to the divine titles. Moham- 
medans repeat them one by one as they count 
the ninety-nine beads. One of the ancient 
Persian books declares that the recital of God’s 
names is the best defence against all danger. 
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18. 14 


PRO VERBS 


ai. as 


14. Bear] RM ‘raise up.’ 16. A superior 
cannot be approached in the East without a 
present. 17. 1 Hear the other side.’ 20. A 
man's happiness depends on the way in which 
he governs and uses his tongue (Mt 12 3 * 15 u ). 

22. A good wife (Ecd 7 - S ). 24. RY ‘He 
that maketh many friends doeth it to his own 
destruction ; but ’ 

‘The friend thou hast, and his adoption tried, 

Grapple him to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

But do not dull thy palm with entei taimnent 

Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade.’ 

CHAPTER 10 

1. Fool] read, ‘ rich’ ( 28 *). 2. Read, 'Also, 
desire without knowledge,’ etc. Desires must 
be controlled by knowledge. The hasty in 
action will miss his mark. ‘ While the discreet 
ad\ isc. the fool doth his business.’ 3. Per- 
verteth] RY * subverteth.’ It is his own fault, 
yet he blames God for it. 6. Great nobles and 
great donors are always sought after. 

10. Delight] RY 1 delicate living.’ He can- 
not appreciate refinement. Slaves have often 
risen to great power in the East : the danger 
is that they may become like the Felix of Ac 23 , 
who was said to exercise royal power with a 
slave's disposition. 13. The Arabic proverb 
is. ‘ Three things render a house uninhabitable 
— tab (rain leaking through), nnh (a wife’s 
nagging), and bah (bugs).’ 

17. ‘So much hast thou of thy hoard 

As thou gavest to thy Lord ; 

Only this will bring thee in 
Usance rich and free from sin : 

Send thy silver on before, 

Lending to His sick and pool. 

Kvery dirhem dropped in alms 
Touches Allah’s open palms. 

Ere it falls into the hands 
Of thy brother.’ 

18. RY '. . seeing there is hope, And set 

not thy heart on his destruction.’ Not to 
discipline is to destroy. 19. Attempt to soothe 
him, and he will rage the more. 22. ■ Words 
are as breath, and will is all.’ Only the inten- 
tion counts ( 23 r " s Mkl 2 12 2 C<>r, 3 1 -). 24. RV 
‘The sluggard burieth his hand in the dish,’ 
etc. : the allusion is to the large dish in the 
centre into which all dip (Mk I t-"). 28. De- 

voureth] i.e. gulps down greedily. 

CHAPTER 20 

1. Raging] RV • a brawler.' Is deceived] 
RM ‘reeletb.’ It makes a man sneer, quarrel 
and reel about. 2. Fear] the ’terror' which 
he causes. Soul] RY ' life.’ 4. Road, • I11 the 
autumn . . therefore when he seoketh.’ etc. : 
thefirst season begins about October, the second 
about April. 5. A clever cross-questioner 
elicits one's plans. 8. Scattereth away] R.M 
* winnoweth ' (IK S 28 ). 


9, ‘What mortal when lie saw, 

Life's voyage done, bis heavenly Friend, 
Could ever yet dare tell Him fearlessly: 

*' T have kept uiiiufriug’d my nature's law : 
The inly- writ leu chart Thou’ gavest me, 
Toguidemc, I have steer'd by to the end”?’ 

13. Open thine eyes] i.e. Wake up ! 

15. Read, ‘ There is gold and abundance of 
corals and precious vessels — wise lips are all 
these.’ 

16. ‘ Strangers,’ not a strange woman. He 
does not deserve to escape the consequences of 
his folly. 19. A ‘ chatterbox,’ not a ‘flatterer,' 
is meant. 

25. RY ‘ It is a snare to a man rashly to say. 
It is holy.' etc. Reflect before vowing(Ecel ."> 1 '■ 
Mt 15 *). There is a Greek story of one who 
found a gold mine, and thereupon vowed a gold 
ram to Juno : soon he substituted a sil\ er one : 
then a small brass one ; eventually she got 
nothing. ‘ The river past and God forgotten.’ 

26. The wheel of the threshing-cart, crush- 
ing in its weight (Am 1 3 ). 27. Conscience is 

a searchlight, piercing the depths of the heart 
(1 Cor 2 11 ). 28. It is the king's goodness and 

reliableness that arc meant. 30. The blueness, 
etc.] RY 1 Stripes that wound cleanse.' etc. 

(Psll 9 * 0 - 

CHAPTER 21 

I. The ‘ watercourses ’ (RY) are the arti- 
ficial irrigation channels of Egypt and Halo Ion 
(Isa 58 n ). 4. There is no connexion bctv.ccu 
the two halves of the v. RM • The tillage of 
the wicked is sin.’ i.e. the result of his labour 
is sin. 5. One who is in a hurry to be rich 
hastens to want. 6. By a very slight alteia- 
tion of the Hebrew text we get the greatly 
improved rendering of RM, 'Is a vapour 
driven to and fro; they are snares of death.’ 

9. A small room is often built on the flat roof 
of an Oriental house ( 1 K 17 la 2 K 1 in Ps 1 02 "). 
‘ A needle’s eye is wide enough for two friends : 
the whole world is too narrow for two foes.’ 

12. Read, ‘The righteous considered) the 
houso of the wicked; lie ovcrturnelli the 
wicked to ruin.’ Perhaps the righteous means 
God. 

14. Bribes are carried ready for use in a 
fold of the robe. 16. He will come prema- 
turely to his final resting-place amongst • the 
Shades’ ( 2 18 ). 

17. The oil is that used at banquets for 
anoin t i ug (^7 Dt 1 4 -* Neh 8 >- A m (i * ). 18. <’p. 
IP. 

22. Strength of the confidence thereof] the 
stronghold in which it trusted. 25. He desires 
case and self-indulgence. 27. Read, • Win n 
he briugeth it to alone for wickedness ' (KM )' 
cp. fjvjfl-’ ,, -~. 28. The man who actual!' 

heard what he swears to, will speak constantly 
or - for ever’; his testimony will no ' it 





21. 29 PROVERBS 24. 28 


shaken. 29. A wicked man boldly maintains 
whatever suits him ; a wise man ‘ considereth 
his way ’ (RM) . 

CHAPTER 221-ie 

r. To be regarded witli favour is better than 
silver and gold. This v. is inscribed in large 
letters on the walls of Manchester Exchange. 
Rabbi Simeon used to say : ‘ There are only 
three crowns ; the crown of the Law, the crown 


of priesthood, and the crown of kingdom ; but 
the crown of a good name excels them all.’ 

2. 1 A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 6. 'As the 
twig is bent so the tree ’s inclined.’ In the way 
he should go] i.e. according to the position and 
work to which ho is destined. 8. The rod, 
etc.] i.e. the power of his tyranny shall 
vanish. 

12. Read, 1 The eyes of the Lord are in him 
that keepeth knowledge.’ 


PART 3 (Chs. 22H-2434) 


CHAPTER 2211-20 

These proverbs are very unlike the pre- 
ceding in tone and style. The author’s own 
personality is brought distinctly into view 
(22 17-21 23 1°) ; he had a high opinion of the 
value of his maxims ; he arranges them in 
strophes, not in couplets. 

18. Fitted] RV ‘ established together,’ i.e. 
ready (L Pet 3 u ). 20. For excellent things 

RM suggests ' heretofore.’ Perhaps we should 
read ‘triply’: cp. Hos8i 3 RV. 21. RM 
‘ Them that send thee,’ i.e. his parents. Per- 
haps it ought to be, • them that ask thee ’ 

(1 Pet 3 1’). 

27. If the debtor has failed to meet his obli- 
gation and the unlucky surety has no money, 
the creditors will seize the poor man’s scanty 
belongings, even to his bed. 28. Landmarks 
were of extreme importance when there were 
no fences: see on Ruth 2 22 . 29. Stand before] 
i.e. serve (1 S 1 6 21 IK 10 s ). 

CHAPTER 23 

1. RV 1 him that is before thee.’ Do not 
excite his contempt. 2. Restrain your appe- 
tite. 3. Ho invites you for his own purposes. 

4. Cease, etc.] i.e. desist from the attempt 
to be rich. 

6-8. Estimate the niggard according to his 
thoughts, rather than his words. Your pleasant 
conversation is wasted labour. 

xo, 11. Read, ‘ The landmark of the widow.’ 
God Himself is the Gael, the redeemer, the 
next of kin, who protects widows and orphans 
(Ex 22 21-23 Lv 25 23 Nu 30 12 Ruth 4 3. 4 j er 50 34). 

16. Reins] lit. ‘kidneys.’ Heart and kid- 
neys wero considered to be the seat of mental 
and spiritual life (Job 1921 Psl6 7 Jer 10 20 
20 12). 18. End] lit. ‘ latter end,’ crowning the 
life. 21. The drowsiness follows nights of 
intemperance. 

27. In Galilee there are scores of ancient 
cisterns, bottle-shaped, into which one may fall 


and find it impossible to climb out. 28. The 
miserable duplicities and ‘ treacheries ’ (RV) 
of an unholy passion. 

29. 1 Complaining ’ — not babbling — -arises 
amongst boon companions. Redness of eyes] 
is due to dissipation. 30. Seek] R V ‘ seek out,’ 
try it thoroughly. Mixed wine] see on 9 2 . 

31. Giveth his colour] i.e. sparkles. Moveth 
itself aright] RV ‘ goeth down smoothly.’ 

34. The midst of the sea] i.e. on the high 
seas (30 19 Ezk27 25 ). With a slight change in 
the text we get, ‘ in a great storm,’ instead of, 
upon the top of a mast. 35. The sot is repre- 
sented as saying that the blows which were 
showered on him when drunk have neither in- 
jured nor pained him. and as longing to be 
fully awake from his drunken sleep in order to 
return again to his carousing. 

CHAPTER 24 

5. Read. ‘ A wise man is better than a 
warrior, and a man of knowledge than a man 
of strength.’ 7. When put on his trial ‘ in the 
gate ’ of the city, where public business was 
usually transacted, he has nothing to say (Mt 
22 l2 ). 10. Adversity is sent to bring out your 

strength : if you are slack and irresolute in 
the day of trial you arc proved to be a weak- 
ling. 11, 12. Do not seek to evade your re- 
sponsibilities (Gn4 9 Jas4 17 ). 13, 14. Wisdom 
is as sweet as honey. 

16-18. Seven] an indefinite, but considerable 
number. The wrath will now fall on you. 

20. Candle] RV' lamp' (31 ls ). 21.22. Take 
no part in conspiracies and revolutions. 

23-34. ' s 11 short collection of sayings, with 
the heading, 1 These also are sayings of the 
wise.’ 

26. Every man, etc.] -He kisselh the lips ’ : i.e. 
behaves as a true friend. 27. Before ‘ build- 
ing the house’ (i.e. getting married), make 
proper provision. 28. This is in opposition 
to the ancient law of retaliation (Ex2123- 2 “ 
Lv 24 l7 ' 21 Dtl9 21 ). 
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31. 1 

pressing the nose, pressing strife. The 1 curd ’ 
(not butter), which is a favourite anil refreshing 
drink in the Bast, is made by shaking the milk 
about in a vessel of skin. 

CHAPTER 31 

The Mother of Lemuel. The excellent 
Woman 

1-9. An exhortation addressed to king 
Lemuel by his mother, urging him to avoid 
women and wine. The latter leads to slack- 
ness and unfairness in the administration of 
justice. 

r. Read the title thus : 1 The words of 
Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother 
taught him.’ It is possible that the Massa of 
Gnif> 14 is meant. 2. The repeated What? 
appears to point to an inclination towards 
these excesses. Son of my vows] see 1 S 1 n . 

3. Read, 'Give not thy love to those who 
destroy kings.’ 4. ' More are drowned in the 
wine-cup than in the ocean.’ 

6. Of heavy hearts] read, ‘the bitter in 
soul.’ The Talmud treats this verse as the 
foundation of the pious custom of the Jeru- 
salem ladies, who provided medicated wine to 
dull thi' pain of those condemned to death 
(Mk 15 -’=). 

10-31. A complete alphabetical poem, each 
of its 22 vv. beginning with a letter of the 
Hebrew alpliabet. It describes the perfect 
housewife, the virtuous, or, as the word rather 
means, the ‘ excellent,’ the ' capable ’ woman. 
Industrious herself, she sees to it that her 
servants are the same. She sells the products 
of their spinning and weaving, and buys lands 
with the money. She watches over the con- 
duct of the entire household. She is kind to 
the poor and gentle to all. Husband and 
children pay her honour as the prime source 
of all their welfare. She is self-respecting 
and dignified. Religion lies at the root of her 
character. 


The ideal is a worthy one. well adapted to 
life in one of the towns of aniupiity, where 
the men were engaged in public business 
(v. 23 ) and the women wore supposed io attend 
to all domestic and business affairs. No doubt 
we should need some additional features for 
the portrait of the highest type of womanhood. 
This lady is not in the fullest sense the help- 
meet for man. She is too much the toilet on 
his behalf, too little the partner of his thoughts 
and plans. Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ strikes a 
note which we cannot afford to miss : 

‘ Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live aud learn and he 
All that not hat ms distinctive womanhood. 


Till at the last she set lieisclf to man. 

Like perfect music unto noble wouls : 

And so these twain, upon the skills of Time. 

Hit side by Bide, full-summed ill all tlieii pomis, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be. 1 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, ] 

Distinct in individualities, I 

But like each other ev’11 as those who love. 

11. Spoil here means gain. 13. Read, 

‘ workelh at that which her hands delight in.’ 

15. The portion is either the proper quantity 
of food or the allotted quantity of material lot- 
work. 21. Scarlet dye being costly, the gar- 
ments would be of good material, thick anil 
warm. 22. Read, ‘She makeih for herself 
coverings' ( 7 16 ). There is no justification for 
the addition, ‘of tapestry.’ 25. 1 She lauglietlt 
at the time to come ’ (RY), because she tv 
prepared for anything. 

2 6. On an Egyptian tombstone is the 
inscription: ‘Peace was in the words which 
came from his mouth, and the book ot the 
wise Thoth’ (the divine scribe of the gods) 

‘ was on his tongue.’ A later Jerusalem prov urb 
was: ‘Gentleness is the salt -which preserves 
wealth from corruption.’ 30. Favour] i e 
charm and attractiveness. 


ECCLESIASTES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Title. The title ‘Ecclesiastes ’ has been 
adopted by the English Version through the 
Latin Vulgate from the Septuagint (the earliest 
translation of the OT. into Greek from the 
original Hebrew), which gives it as the render- 
ing of the Hebrew title Kuhelelh. It is, how- 
ever, uncertain whether that word (derived 
from a root meaning ‘ to collect ’) denotes (o) 


a member of a collective body, i.e. an assembly 
(Gk. Eccleaia, whence the titlo ‘ Ecclesiastes ’), 
implying that the writer was one of a body of 
persons who thought and discoursed on the 
subjects engaging attention in the book, or (//) 
one who collects or convenes an assembly, ‘ the 
great orator ’ which RM substitutes for * the 
Preacher' in l 1 . 
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2. Authorship and Date. Was Solomon the 
author of this book, as l 1 , if taken literally, 
implies ? We may safely reply, No, for (a) 
the original Hebrew throughout the book shows 
traces of verbal forms, idioms, and stylo later 
than Solomon’s time ; (//) the writer says, 1 1 . . 
(not ‘am,’ but) was king ’ (1 4 -) ; (c) he refers 
apparently to a series of kings preceding him 
(1 16 ) ; (d) he tells us that ho was king ‘ in 
Jerusalem,’ thus pointing to a date later than 
the Disruption on Solomon's death, when there 
began to be kings outside Jerusalem ; (e) Solo- 
mon would not ha vo drawn with his own hand 
a picture of moral evils (cp. 4 1 f> b 8° 10 c > 
for which he would be held himself in large 
measure responsible ; (f) there is no reference 
to features characterising Israolitish history in 
Solomon’s day. Besides ail these reasons for 
placing the book later than Solomon's time, it 
bears distinct traces of the Greek culture estab- 
lished throughout the civilised world after the 
break up of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great (died 323 n.C.). Such traces, e.g. appear 
in (n) the writer’s advice to enjoy the present 
life (2 24 3 22 5 is 97); (J) his comments on 
human weakness and disorder (5 s 7 7 8 9 G 4 9 lfi 
10 10, 0, on tlio vanity and brevity of life (e.g. 
1 2-1.7), and on the common destiny of human and 
brute creation (3 18< .) ; (c) his references to 
man’s inventive capacity (7 29 ), and (d) his 
remarks on the phenomena of nature (1 3 >®). 

Thus the book is decidedly later than the 
days of Solomon. On the other hand, an 
acquaintance with its language seems to be 
shown in the apocryphal book called 1 Ecclesi- 
asticus,’ written circ. 180 n.c. We may, there- 
fore, with confidence place Ecclesiastes earlier, 
though probably not much earlier, than that 
date. 

But if belief in the traditional authorship is 
on these grounds to be put aside, we need 
have no scruple in at once rejecting the notion 
that the writer, whoever he may have been, 
had the smallest intention of fraud or deceit 
in thus assuming Solomon’s character for lite- 
rary purposes. Such personation is nothing 
more than has been practised alike in ancient 
and modern times with perfectly straightfor- 
ward motives. Plato’s dialogues or the speeches 
in Thucydides (to take two of the best known 
cases in classical literature) are examples of 
language put into the mouths of great men, 
not as having been literally spoken by them, 
but as expressing the sentiments which in the 
writer’s opinion uuder given circumstances 
might fairly be attributed to them. 

We may notice that the claim to personate 
the great king, such as it is, is more conspicuous 
in the earlier than in the later part of the book. 
The thought of Solomon gradually fades from 
the writer’s mind, and he proceeds to give us 
undisguisedly his own attitude towards life 


and its problems in words that do not even 
mean to suggest the Solomon of Israolitish 
history. 

3. Design of the Book. The main purpose 
of the author is evidently to offer men 
counsel, the result of his own experience, as 
to the principles on which they shall order 
their lives. The Divine Creator, he is sure, 
carries on the world in accordance with a plan, 
but that plan is hidden from us. What rule, 
then, shall we follow ? Man, God’s creature, 
by nature aims at happiness. How shall happi- 
ness be attained ? A glance around us shows 
that it does not go simply by merit ; for in- 
stances are patent where virtue suffers and 
vice is prosperous. What path, therefore, 
shall we follow to gain our quest ? Shall it 
be wisdom, or unrestrained pleasure, or devo- 
tion to business, or the pursuit of wealth ? 
None of those will avail. Our rule must be 
to alternate wholesome labour with reasonable 
relaxation, assured that, although the ways of 
God’s judgments are obscure, all well-doing 
shall in the end be shown forth as approving 
itself to the Divine Judge. 

Many a devout reader, turning over the pages 
of this book, has been conscious of a sort of 
uneasy wonder that it should form part of the 
Bible ; so different is its general tone from 
that of the sacred volume as a whole. For — 

(«) Throughout the whole book the gaze is 
turned inwards. Existence is represented as 
a puzzle beyond our powers to solve. In 
other OT. books the writer feels that he is 
showing us God's hand in His dealing with in- 
dividuals or with nations. But here God is a 
God w r ho ‘ hides Himself,’ and we must grope 
on in the dark in our endeavour to become 
acquainted c\en with ‘ parts of His ways.' 

(!>) Elsewhere, specially in the prophetical 
and devotional books, God is not only a King 
and moral Governor, a Creator and a Judge, 
but He is tender, willing to forgive the peni- 
tent, ready to succour and sustain. But to 
the writer of this book God is only the Judge, 
austere, needing care in approach, omnipotent, 
and righteous. The element of love in His 
character is hidden. That He is, in the full 
sense of the word, the Divine Father, is seen 
dimly or not at all. The book thus shows the 
low-water mark of the religious thoughts of 
God-fearing Jews in pre-Christian times. 

(c) Human existence is looked at mainly 
on its darker side. It is at once monotonous 
and vain. There is nothing new anywhere. 
Its good things, even if attained, are fleeting. 
Close upon the enjoyment of them the ‘ days 
of darkness ’ follow, and they 1 shall bo many.’ 
The book thus emphasises in a way not found 
in the rest of the OT. the lack of a clear vision 
of a future life which had not yet been brought 
to light by Christ. 
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But these very peculiarities, which have 
caused perplexity to devout readers, form, 
when rightly viewed, a signal part of the 
credentials of the book as a constituent part 
of the ‘ Divine Library,’ which, through its 
various elements, historical, prophetical, devo- 
tional, ethical, was destined in God’s provi- 
dence to appeal to the needs of successive 
periods of man’s existence. To the question 
characteristic of much of the thought of the 
present day, ‘ Is life worth living ? ’ the book 
gives the best answer which a Jew, at once 
influenced by heathen philosophy, and placed 
amidst political and social miseries, could give. 
There is a wide-spread habit of mind, called 
by the convenient name of pessimism, which 
takes a gloomy view of human existence, 
either because of the miseries of the world 
in genera], or because of the deficiencies to 
be found in man's nature. Now it is in Ec- 
clesiastes, and Ecclesiastes alone, that this 
tendency is dealt with upon anything resem- 
bling the lilies in which it expresses itself 
in the working of men’s minds in our own 
generation. 

It is, then, in a very real sense a present 
day question, which is here treated. If 
thoughtful people are now saddened by the 
sorrows and sufferings of the world, and by 
the evil that goes unpunished, so too was ‘ the 
Preacher.’ But the point for us to notice here is 
that, unlike many now, he retained his reliance 
on God’s justice, although devoid of our main- 
stay, viz. the Christian faith which was then 
unborn. The forms of philosophical culture 
familiar to him were not unlike some of our 
own, while one special form of argument 
which we can use was unavailable in his day. 
The steady growth of sympathy with every 
kind of suffering and need, the widening sense 
of human brotherhood — this practical result of 
the fuller realisation of the meaning of Christ’s 
teaching and life constitutes for us a special 
form of argument on the side of the Christian 
faith. He had no such help to retain his hold 
upon the God of his fathers. Nevertheless, 
we mark that his faith, however imperilled at 
times, did not fail him. How much less, 
then, should ours fail to whom God has been 
revealed as a God of love through Christ In- 
carnate, and the Sacrifice for sin. 

4. Analysis of Contents. Although the 
general aim of the book is clear, the con- 
nexion of thought is not always easy to 
follow. There are many breaks, repetitions, 
and deviations into side-issues. The following 
is an outline of the contents. 

Introduction. Man’s life is saddened by 
its brevity, and by the purposeless and mono- 
tonous repetition which meets him on all sides 
(1 1_11 ). Various methods may be tried in order 
to obtain relief, viz. the pursuit of wisdom 


(1 12-18), of enjoyments and of art (2 1-11 ). Of 
these wisdom is the noblest, and yet all of 
them arc but vanity (2 1 ' 2 - 23 ). The best course 
is to alternate toil with frugal enjoyment ; 
though even this also is vanity (2 2i_2l! ). At 
least, however, we can see that God is a God 
of order (3 1-8 ) ; yet man’s insight into God'-, 
plan is extremely limited. The best course, 
therefore, is to combine the enjoyment of ( tod's 
gifts with uprightness of life (fl'J-iS). True, 
man and beast alike return to the ground ; 
nevertheless, if not here, then hereafter w rone, 
shall be righted (316-22). The ills inseparable 
from both poverty and success cut men oil 
from the helpful companionships of life ( 1 i-i-) 
Wisdom prevails over the highest rank ; Inn 
even so there is nought that is lasting ( I 
In religious life ignorance and In [.not-i,\ 
prevail (5 1_7 ), in political and social matters 
cruelty and avarice (5 R ). Greed of gain is 
unsatisfying and in the end futile (iV- 1 -* 7 ). Let 
a man, avoiding these, make tranquil enjot 
ment his aim (5 1 ®- 20 ). Length of life onh 
increases man’s liabilities to mi lloring ; tea. 
though he be possessed of all possible admit 
tagos (6 1-0 ). The only wise course is to use 
what we have, avoid all vain grasping at Unit 
which is beyond our reach, and accept the 
limitations which the very name man suggests 
(G 7 - 12 ). Advice for the conduct of life (T 1 1 1 1 
Avoid extremes whether of asceticism oriv 
cess (7 ’O' 18 ). Wisdom is rare, jet netihd In 
all. Righteousness, seldom found among 
men, is absolutely unknown among women 
(719-29), Wisdom is needed by none tunic 
than those who have to do with kings' courts 
(8 ,-s ). Many as are the disorders and dis- 
appointments of life, it must still be tlial Goil 
will in the end show Himself a just Ruler 
Make, therefore, a cheerful use of the goo-1 
things of life, while convinced that IIi< 
ways are ‘past finding out’ (S 8-17 ). Death 
is universal, and what lies beyond is in the 
darkest shadow (9 1 '°) ; nevertheless, conihtm 
innocent enjoyment with diligent w 01 k (9"- 1 "). 
The wise, the strong, and the rich are all tin. 
puppets of chance. One foolish slip may 
bring about much havoc (9 H-1U •). Thcie is 
practical wisdom in patient and quiet regard 
to duty (10 2-7 ). The incautious reformer 
brings untoward results to himself (IIP- 11 ). 
The fool's talk, unlike that of the wise man. 
is wordy and wearisome, and also abotme 
(IO12-10). A. boy-ruler is a disaster to the 
kingdom; hut the prudentwill submit in silence 
(1010-20). Fulfil plain duties, even if success 
be dubious. While the powers of youth re- 
main, let life though fleeting, be as blight as 
may be (1 1 1 10 ). The service of God will not 
bear postponement to ihe winter of li fe (Id 1 ' 7 )- 
The outcome of the whole book is summed up 
(128-14). 
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CHAPTER 1 
All is Vanity 

X-H. The writer describes himself. He 
declares that all things are transitory and 
without result, whether they be the works or 
the life of man, or the natural forces of heat, 
air, and water. Language cannot do justice to 
nature’s wearisome sameness. The oblivion 
which overtakes all. 

x. Preacher] see Intro. §§ 1 , 2 . 

2. Vanity of vanities] lit. ‘breath of breaths’; 
the form of expression being a Hebrew way of 
indicating the superlative degree. Of all fleet- 
ing things existence is the most fleeting. The 
same figure is used in Pss 02 a I t 4 * of the 
brevity of man’s life. The word vanity, occur- 
ring thirty-eight times, strikes the keynote of 
the book. All things living and otherwise bear 
the stamp of the transitory. 

3. What profit] Man toils; but even grant- 
ing that he gains some tangible result, he can- 
not retain. 4. The earth abideth] Man is so 
far from being lord of the earth, that it sur- 
vives ever fresh generations of its inhabitants, 
and so by contrast brings out more clearly the 
brevity of their existence. 5 - Hasteth to his 
place] The sun, on the supposition of his ap- 
parent motion across the heavens from E. to 
IV. by day, returns eastward beneath the earth 
by night. 

6. The wind, etc.] We may render more 
closely thus ; ‘ Going toward the south, and cir- 
cling toward the north ; circling, circling goeth 
the wind, and on its circlings re turneth the wind. ’ 
The sameness involved in the constant renewal 
of its changes of direction is brought out by 
the wording. The ‘circling, circling,’ the 
changing, at once endless and monotonous, 
marks here too an emptiness of aim. 7 - U n t° 
the place] The writer supposes that the salt 
water percolates by underground fissures, get- 
ting rid of its salt on the way. and so through 
hidden channels returns to the sources whence 
it had set out. 

8. All things are full of labour] KM ‘all 
words are ’ too ‘ feeble ’ to set forth the case, 
so vast is the subject. 9. The thing] History 
has been repeating itself from all time, and 
will do so evermore. 

10, xx. Is there] He calls on any one who 
may doubt his word to point to something 
which is really new. The only reason that 
events strike us as new is because that which 
has been is swept into oblivion. Previous 
generations have no existence for us, and we 
in like manner shall have no existence for 
those who come after us. 

12-18. The writer, availing lmnself of his 
status, recounts how he had tested the various 
aspects of life in their aims and results, but all 
to no profit. Everything is perverse or de- 

19 * 


fective. Great as were his acquirements, the 
result is nil, nay. worse than nothing. 

12. Was king] see Intro. § 2 . 

13. My heart] "VVo should say my ‘mind,’ 
but the heart was considered by the Jews to 
be the seat of the intellectual powers as well 
as of tho emotions. All things] the different 
ways that men work, and their hopes and fears 
in so doing ; their circumstances, pains, plea- 
sures, feelings, aims. Perhaps, he says to him- 
self, men of various trades, modes of life, 
surroundings, will enlighten me, or help me to 
bear my burden. This sore travail, etc.] Men 
who are endowed with any activity of mind 
cannot but be interested in all human endeavour ; 
and their researches and enquiries, unsatisfying 
though they be, are a part of God’s order. 

14. Vexation of spirit] RV ‘ striving after 
wind’: cp. Hosl 2 h The satisfaction that 
might have been expected from these studies 
is not to be attained. Air itself is not more 
elusive to the grasp. 15. Crooked] for the 
phrase here cp. Isa 40 *. The world is dis- 
ordered, and there is no cure discoverable. 

Numbered] The required numbers are lack- 
ing. which were needed to make up the sum 
of human action, and no amount of skill in 
arithmetic can supply the deficiency. 

16. Great estate] RV ‘Lo, I have gotten 
me great wisdom above all,’ etc. (omitting 1 am 
come to great estate and ’). He has had ex- 
ceptional advantages in gaining wisdom, and 
has made tho most of his opportunities. Yet 
even so he has failed. What hope, then, can 
there be that others will solve the problem 
that remains dark to him? AlUhey] see Intro. 
§ 2. Wisdom and knowledge] knowledge, the 
possession of facts ; wisdom, skill in employing 
them. 17. And folly] He tries whether the 
study of folly may perchance give him some 
grasp of its opposite, viz. wisdom. But this too 
only sen es to confirm him in his general con- 
clusion. Vexation of spirit] see on v. 14 . 

18. Much grief] Sir Isaac Newton spoke of 
himself as a child picking up a few pebbles on 
the shore of the wide sea of knowledge. So 
the more the veil islified, the wider is seen to 
be the extent of that which is still unknown. 
Bodily and mental exhaustion, sleepless and 
futile endeavour — this is the picture which 
concludes the writer's sketch of his quest after 
the. highest good in tho shape of wisdom. 

CHAPTER 2 

Epicureanism and Wisdom alike 

PROFITLESS 

1-3. The writer makes enjoyment his quest, 
while aware that it is folly, and avoiding 
excess in a philosophic spirit. 

1. I will prove thee with mirth] Wisdom, 
whether sought in nature or in human things, 
having proved unsatisfying, he now makes a 
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cast in another direction. Increase of know- 
ledge is increase of sorrow ; but wliat, if lie 
were to try the fascination of enjoyment ? 

2. It in mad] He knows all the time that no 
solid comfort will be the issue. Mirth is a 
brief madness: cp. 7 li . 3. To give myself unto] 
RV 'to cheer my flesh with, 1 Yet acquainting 
mine heart] RV • mine heart yet guiding me.’ 
Whatever indulgences he may yield to. he is 
careful not to drift, and so vitiate his experi- 
ment. Through all he retains a prudent self- 
control. 

4-6. He tries another method, viz. culture 
and art. 

4. I made me great works] The occupation 
of mind and exercise of taste may help him 
in his quest. Houses] Personating Solomon, 
he thinks of the palaces built by that monarch 
(1 K7 1 ' 1 -): cp. the cities mentioned in 2 Oh 
8 4-6 . 5. Orchards] pleasure ground ; R V 

• parks.’ 6. Pools] essential in a land where 
water is scarce, as well as pleasing in effect. 
The wood that bringeth forth trees] 11V ‘ the 
forest where trees were reared.' 

7-1 x. He acquires slaves, herds, and flocks, 
and precious metals, musicians, and inmates 
of the harem. Without being the slave of 
these delights he yet indulges in every desire 
of his heart, but, as before, all is vanity. 

7. Got] RV 4 bought.’ 8 ■ Silver and gold] 
cp. 1 K9 2S 10 2,14, ij, 27. Peculiar treasure] 
The specialities and rarities of each country 
found their way to him. Of kings and of the 
provinces] cp. 1 K 10 1J , where Solomon receives 
precious things as tribute from the kings of 
Arabia and the governors of the country. 
Musical instruments, and that of all sorts] RV 
1 concubines very many ’ (but R3I agrees with 
A.Y). The meaning of the Heb. is ohscruTe. 
Probably, however, the reference is to the 
grosser sort of sensual enjoyments: cp. IK 
HH 

9. I was great, and increased] now in splen- 
dour and luxury, as before in knowledge. In 
closing the account of this experiment he ex- 
presses himself as he did at the end of his 
endeavour to find satisfaction in wisdom (1 1C ). 

10. My portion of all my labour] At least 
he had the zest of joys obtained through toil 
or ingenuity. 11. Vexation of spirit] cp. I 11 . 
None of these could satisfy the cravings of 
his spirit. 

12-17. Wisdom is to folly as light to dark- 
ness ; yet the same end awaits both. Life, 
therefore, is nothing but a weariness. The 
cycle of experiments being completed, there 
is nothing to do but to hark back to the first 
of them, and to consider knowledge and its 
opposites. 

12. What can the man </"] None can hope 
to attain or approach to the favourable condi- 
tions under which Solomon carried on his quest 


of the highest good. After the king? ertn 
that which hath been already done] RM ‘ after 
the king, even him whom they made king long 
ago?’ the writer now letting go his persona- 
tion of Solomon, and looking back at him as 
an historical personage. 

13. Wisdom excelleth folly] for, at any rate, 
in seeking it there is no fear of self-reproach. 

14. Are in his head] Unlike the fool, the 
wise man can see what and whore to choose. 

15. Why was I then more wise?] rather, 

‘what was the use of tToubling myself to sur- 
pass others ? ’ 16. There in no remembrance] 

not meaning that no memories of famous men 
had survived them, but that such eases v ore 
too rare to be of any solace against the prac- 
tical ills of life. 17. Vexation of spiritl see 
lit. 

18-23. Besides, no one knows wliat his heir 
may do. 

20. Went about] RV •turned about,' i.e. 
looked back sadly at the absence of the per- 
manent element in the labours of my life 
past. 2i. Equity] RV 1 skilfulness.’ Hath not 
laboured] The heir acquires good things \mi1i- 
out earning them. This too shows the dismal 
tangle of human affairs. 22. Vexation] RV 
‘striving’ (but RM as AV). 

24-26. Whatever enjoyment there is in life 
is from God, and He thereby favours the 
righteous, not the sinner. 

24. Eat and drink] enjoy in moderation the 
good things of life : cp. Jer22 15 . 

25. Hasten] RV 4 have enjoyment.’ More 
than I ?] RM 1 apart from Him ? ’ i.e. it is only 
through God’s ordinance that simple bodily 
pleasures can change to joy the sadness which 
is the natural outcome of the pursuit of know - 
ledge. This acknowledgment shows that the 
writer, after all, clings to the faith of Ins 
fathers. The rendering of AV (based on a 
slightly different rendering of the Heb.) would 
mean. 4 Who is in a better position than I t" 
testify that all good comes from God V ’ 

26. That he may give] The sinner’s posse- 
sions pass to the just man, to be used aright : 
cp. Job 27 tM 7 Provl.3 22 . Vexation of spint] 
see on 1 H . The sinner’s toil and expectations 
are alike great ; his joys nil. 

CHAPTER 3 

Tin: practical Ideal. Accep'iamt. nr 
THE UNIVERSAL SCHEME 

1-15. God is a God of order. 

The problem which the writer has sot him- 
self is not yet solved. He has found that 
wisdom, culture, pleasure, are all good, though, 
even if we combine them, there is still some- 
thing lacking, and they will not explain the 
mystery of existence. In continuing to seek 
for a rule of life that shall lead him to tlm 
highest good, he reminds himself that G od is 
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a God of order, and wisdom lies in adapting 
ourselves to that order. It is at a time 
appointed by the Creator that the individual 
life begins and ends, and the same is true for 
all the events intermediate between birth and 
death which make up the sum of human exist- 
ence. All our undertakings are thus subject 
to His unchangeable decrees. 

2. To plant . . to pluck up] i.e. to begin and 
end a career. 3. To kill] perhaps, to make 
war or peace. To break down] e.g. to make 
a way for what shall better meet the needs, 
secular or spiritual, of a new generation. 

5. To cast away stones] Probably the whole 
v. means peace and war, the former expressed 
by leisure to clear away stones from a vine- 
yard (cp. Isa5 2 ), and to indulge in family joys, 
the latter by the action of a hostile force 
spreading stones over fertile lands (cp. 2K3 19 ), 
and by the claims of military service. 6. To 
get . . to lose] to add to, and to forego gains. 

7. To rend . . to sew] to act in a way that 
involves the sundering of friendship . . to knit 
hearts together again. 

9-14. Man’s work, ignorant though he be, 
is fulfilling God's design. Let him aim at 
pleasure and uprightness, while the whole 
scheme of things from first to last is in the 
hands of God. 

9. What profit] how can he be sure that he 
has found the right season V 

11. The world] rather, as KM, ‘eternity.’ 
Though man’s powers are bounded, he is 
capable of recognising the grand and immea- 
surable scope of God's ordering of all things. 
His mind reflects the universe. This is better 
than, taking AV, to explain it as referring to 
marl’s natural love of living in the world. So 
that] RY ‘ yet . . so that.’ 

12. No good . . a man ] RY ' nothing better 
for them than.’ 14. That men should fear] 
God’s unchanging ordinances are for the pur- 
pose of calling forth man’s reverence. We 
must trust Him with our future. 15. Requir- 
eth] RV ‘ seeketh again,' bringeth back in an 
unchanging sequence : cp. 1 9 . 

16-22. Men wrest judgment ; but God shall 
right all wrongs, though how, is beyond our 
ken. 

16, 17. The judges of his time troubled the 
writer. Yet in God’s purposes, either here or 
in the future, unrighteous decisions shall be 
reversed. 

18. Manifest] RV ‘prove,’ i.e. sift or test 
whether they will be upright, in spite of the 
knowledge that death comes to them no less 
than to the beasts. Beasts] RY 1 but as beasts.' 

19. That which befalleth . . them] RM ‘ The 
sons of men are a chance, and the beasts are a 
chance.’ They are the sport of hazard alike 
in birth and in death. 20. All are of . . again] 
‘Nature the womb and tomb of all’ (Lucretius). 


21. That goeth] RV ‘whether it goeth up- 
ward . . downward,’ thus neither denying nor 
affirming that there is an intrinsic difference in 
the soul of man. Christ had not yet come to 
bring ‘ life and immortality to light.’ Yet con- 
trast the brighter hope of 12 ‘. 22. There in 
nothing better] T f man is no better off than a 
beast, let him at least learn, like them, to enjoy 
the present. Bring him] RV 1 bring him bach' 
to sec the results of his work. 

CHAPTER 4 

V icissitudes of Life. 1 Oh, the pity of it 1 ’ 

1-3. The mass of human suffering and the 
absence of pity are such that better off are the 
dead and still more the unborn. 

It is not only through God’s ordinance, but 
by reason of man’s perversity, that he is 
disturbed and perplexed by the social disturb- 
ances around him. The world is full of 
trouble. The weak are oppressed by the 
strong. 

4-6. Success involves envy. Better be secure 
and at peace. 4. Right] RV ‘skilful,’ RM 
* successful.' For this . . neighbour] RM ‘ it 
cometh of a man’s rivalry with his neighbour.’ 
Effort is stimulated by competition, but then 
what man has gained by toil is marred by the 
hostility of the less fortunate. Vexation of 
spirit] see on l 14 . 5. Even the fool who 

idly runs through his substance is for the time 
better off, for he is at peace. 

7-12. Two more ills of life are covetousness 
and loneliness. 

8. There is one alone] The avaricious has 
none to share his wealth or to succeed him ; 
yet his toil is insatiable. 

9-12. The advantages of companionship are 
shown by four illustrations, three of which are 
such as have special fitness in the mouth of an 
Oriental writer. Two companions in travel 
find their partnership of value, whether (a) 
they are walking upon a rough and steep path, 
or (J) sleeping at the end of the day in a 
narrow chamber with unglazed windows, or 
(c) in a sudden encounter with thieves, who 
liar e availed themselves of the darkness of the 
night to dig through the earthen walls in 
search of valuables. Lastly, (el) a threefold 
cord is strong to resist. 12. RV ‘And if a 
man prevail against him that is alone.’ 

13-16. A man may rise from the lowest to 
the highest station by wisdom ; yet even so 
there is no permanence. 

13. Child] RV ‘youth.’ 14. He cometh] 
i.e. the poor and wise youth. Whereas 
also . . poor] RV ‘yea. even in his kingdom 
he (the child) was born poor.’ Thus in RV 
the subject of the whole v. is the youth, where- 
as in AV two persons are spoken of, viz. the 
prisoner who rises through wisdom to be a 
king, and the king who becomes a beggar. 
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These vv. have been taken to refer to actual 
events, perhaps in the writer's own day ; but 
no satisfactory reference for them has been 
found. Thus they had best be understood as 
a general statement. 

15. With the second, etc.] RV ■ that they 
were with the youth, the second, that stood,’ 
etc. l6. There <*] RV ‘ there was.’ Keen of 
. . them] RV ‘ even of all them over whom he 
was.’ The sketch is continned ; there is an 
endless stream of those who crowd to pay 
court. They also] RV ‘yet they,’ etc. 
Oblivion will soon wipe out all. 

CHAPTER 5 

Disheartening Outlook on Life 

i-8. Disorders in the religious, in the 
political world. In the earlier part of this 
c. the wrier turns from secular to religious 
matters. He points out the irreverence which 
belongs to worship offered without due thought. 

I. Keep thy foot] cp. Psllt) lul Provl 15 . 
Either be silent, or use thoughtfully framed 
words of prayer, as contrasted with hasty 
offerings combined with ungodliness of life. 

And be more ready to hear] R V ‘ for to draw 
nigh to hear is better.’ 3. A dream cometh] 
excessive distractions by day bring disordered 
visions at night. Even so excess in words 
shows folly in him who utters them. Is blown 
by] RV ‘ with a.’ 

4. Defer not to pay it] A vow is not essential, 
but once made it is binding: cp. Dt23 21 ' 23 . 
Vows had an important place in the religion 
of Israel, as we see from Gn28- J Ku6 2f - 
Jgll 30 1S1“ Mk7 u Ac 18 18 21 23 23 2 b Cp. 
also the rule of the Pharisees (Mto 33 ). which, 
however, does not add the caution to think 
before speaking. 

6. Suffer not, etc.] i.e. suffer not your hasty 
vow to lead you into wrongdoing. The angel] 
either the angel who, according to Rabbinic 
belief, presided over the sacrifice (this is, 
however, somewhat out of harmony with the 
tone of the book), or the priest, to whom the 
person who makes the vow addressed himself. 
RM has ‘messenger of God’ (see Mai 2 1). 

An error] He has brought an offering of 
inferior value, or gives a frivolous excuse for 
the non-fulfilmcut of the vow. And destroy] 
Punishment will ensue. He here recognises 
that the world is no mere machine : there is a 
righteous Judge. 

8 . Violent perverting] The cruelties of a 
satrap, or pasha, were part of a system extend- 
ing through every grade. Each watches 
(regardeth) with jealousy those below him, 
and seeks his opportunity for plunder. He 
that is higher than the highest regardeth] For 
highest RV has ‘high.’ The supreme ruler 
is no exception. There he higher than they] 
those who in an Eastern court practically 


bear rule over the nominal governors. The 
whole v., however, is obscure with perhaps 
an intentional ambiguity, and it is possible to 
explain it as meaning that there iH a chance 
of getting justice by appeal from a low’er to a 
higher tribunal, yea, even to the king himself. 

9-17. The evil of avarice. 

9. RM 1 But the profit of a land every way 
is a king that maketh himself servant to the 
field ’ ; because a ruler whose taRte lies in 
that wholesome direction is unlikely to be 
given to amassing wealth : cp. 2 Cli 20 10 . 

10, 11. Avarice is attended by two e\ik: 
(a) it is never content ; and ( l ) responsibility, 
trouble, and expenditure increase in the same 
proportion. 14. There is nothing in his hand] 
Through a reverse of fortune the wealth, 
which should have descended to the son, lias 
disappeared. The case is thus the converse 
misfortune to that of 4 s . There the riches 
were to be had, but the heir was lacking. 

18-20. Riches are not inconsistent with 
happiness. 

20. For he shall not much remember] He 
will not be overtroubled by the knowledge 
that these pleasures are fleeting, and that life 
itself is uncertain. 

CHAPTER G 
Life an Enigma 

1-6. Riches will not secure happiness. 

1. Common among] RV ‘ heavy upon.’ 

2. A stranger] because he has no child to 
whom to leave it. The Easterns have a di ead 
of being without a child, to keep the parents' 
name in remembrance: cp. Gnlfi 2 . 3. And 
his soul] RV ‘But his soul.’ Misfortunes 
may render him miserable, though he has 
abundance of children and of years of life. 
Examples are Rehoboam (2 Clil 1 21 ) and Allah 
(2 K 1 0 !). That he have no burial] The grea t e.-t 
importance was assigned to this tribute of 
respect: cp. .Ter 22 19 . 4. He] RV ‘it,’ 1.0. 
the untimely birth : so in v. y. 6. Yet hath 
he seen] RV ‘ and yet enjoy.’ To one place?] 
The grave embraces all alike. 

7-12. The conditions of man’s life are 
essentially uncertain. Man’s aim is in the 
main directed to the satisfaction of his bodily 
desires. Yet at best this cannot be perfectly 
attained. The wise, no less than the fool, 
the poor equally with the rich, finds imperfect 
satisfaction in life. 

8. That knoweth to walk before the living ?] 

In other words, that has the skill so to conduct 
himself as to earn respect in the eyes of hii 
fellows. 9. Better is] To enjoy what wc 
have is better than yearning after tiling- 
which elude our grasp. Vexation of spiritj 
see on 1 17 . 

10. That which hath been] RM ‘Whatso- 
ever he be.’ Is named already] RV ‘ the 
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name thereof was given long ago.’ Man] JIM 
‘Heb. Adam.’ Thus the sense of the v. is, 
‘ From the beginning man’s nature has corre- 
sponded to his bodily frame. He is known as 
man (Adam), because he was made out of the 
earth (Heb. Adamah), and he must accept his 
position : cp. Isa 45° Rofl 20 . 

11. Things] RM ‘words,’ perhaps the 
profitless discussions common in the philoso- 
phical schools (e.g. on fate and free-will). 

12. Man can neither judge what is really 
for his happiness in life nor foresee the future 
fate of that in which he may lie interested. 

CHAPTER 7 
Practical Aphorisms 

i-6. Things useful to remember in life. 
The writer has just warned us that wo cannot 
rely on either the present or the future. We 
can, however, guide ourselves in the conduct 
of life by bearing in mind useful truths. 
These he now proceeds to give. 

I. Precious ointment] This was a much-prized 
luxury in the East (cp. Ps45 8 Am 6 8 Mt26 7 
Lk7 37 ), but to be held in esteem is still 
better. There is a play on words in the Heb. 
(Ahem, ‘ a name,’ and Shemen, 1 ointment ’), 
which can scarcely be reproduced in English. 
Plumptre suggests, 1 A good name is better 
than good » ard.' The day of death] Even 
in this respect, however, a man’s life cannot 
be judged happy till its end is reached. 

z. The living will lay it to his heart] 
Oriental mourning is elaborate and prolonged. 
Hence there is abundant opportunity for 
thoso who take life in earnest to obtain a 
hearing for their counsels. 

6. As the crackling of thorns] Frivolity is 
like the fire which the wayfarer lights from the 
thorns that he has gathered, and which goes out 
as suddenly as it has sprung up, leaving only 
dead ashes : cp. Ps58 9 . 

7-14. Ill-treatment may well provoke anger, 
yet pause and exercise control. Accept the 
present with submission. Wisdom and money 
are both valuable, but wisdom is the better of 
the two. All things are in the hands of God. 

7. Oppression] RY ‘ extortion ’ : sufferings 
inflicted on the weak by the strong. Mad] 
RY ‘ foolish.’ The heart] R V 1 the understand- 
ing.’ To be condemned by one whose decision 
is determined by a bribe causes a man to lose 
all power of calm judgment. 8. Better is the 
end] The connexion seomB to be this : the 
danger of being warped in our view by outward 
circumstances is such a real one that we cannot 
pronounce an unqualified judgment upon any- 
thing till the end is reached. 10. Thou dost 
not enquire wisely] We have not the materials 
for a just comparison. 

II, 12. Some men through the attainment of 
wisdom or wealth have reached a vantage ground 


in the battle of life. Of the two wisdom is to 
be pref erred, as possessed of a quickening power 
which money cannot bestow. 

11. Them that see the sun] i.e. the living. 

12. A defence] lit. a shadow: cp. Isa 30 2 . 3 
322. 

13. Who can make that straight, etc.] If 
trouble be God's will for us, we cannot change 
it. 14. Consider] Ask yourself what you may 
learn from if. Over against] RV ‘ side by side 
with.’ Both run through the course of human 
life. To the end, etc.] So that we cannot fore- 
cast the part which the one and the other will 
play in the future. 

15. The anomalies of life. 

15. A just man that perisheth, etc.] It was 
perplexing enough that there should be but one 
end to the righteous and the wicked (3 19 ). It is 
more so when we see the just man cut off by an 
untimely death and the evil-doer enjoying a 
green old age. 

16-18. Extremes, whether of asceticism or 
of excess, are bad. 

1 7. Over much wicked] The expression Beems 
strange, as though moderate wickedness were 
allowable. But the sense is probably as 
follows : the author had just said, ‘ Be not 
righteous over much.’ perhaps alluding to the 
over-scrupulousness of the Jews in observing 
ceremonies, etc. : cp. Mt 23. He may now be 
meeting the thought of those who would reply, 
‘ There is no fear that we shall exceed in that 
direction,’ and he warns them that there is an 
opposite kind of excess to which they are more 
prone. Excess in either direction, and folly, 
tend to disturb and shorten life. 

18. From this] RY ‘ from that.’ Whatever 
the nature of the experience to which God sub- 
jects you, take cognisance of the evil as well as 
of the good. That in using such language he is 
not condoning sin is clear from the last part of 
the v. If only he fear God, he shall come 
forth unscathed. 

1 9-22. Be wise enough not to be over sensi- 
tive to criticism, since you also indulge in it. 

19. Wisdom strengtheneth] There is a power 
greater than brute force. 

23-28. Wisdom eludes the grasp. Sweeping 
condenmation of the female sex. 

24. That which is far off] RY 1 That which 
is is far off.’ ‘ That which is,’ viz. God’s world- 
plan, all the phenomena of tlio world and of 
human life, can only be realised by us in frag- 
mentaryform. 25. Madness] As in 2 12 , wicked- 
ness and madness are closely connected. 

26-28. The writer gives us the general result 
of his experience of human character. Among 
men he has found but one true friend. The 
other sex he condemns without exception. We 
cannot tell why, ignorant as we are of the cir- 
cumstances of his life. We must, however, 
remember that the position of women in the 
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East lias always been favourable to the growth 
of habits of frivolity, cunning, and licentious- 
ness ; also that elsewhere (c. 9 : cp. perhaps also 
4 s ) he modifies this judgment. It remained 
for Christianity to bring woman back to her 
rightful position as a helpmeet for man. 

29. Many inventions] F rom the Fall in Eden 
there has been a continued display of manifold 
ingenuity to thwart God's benevolent purposes 
for man. 

CHAPTER 8 

Kings’ Courts need wary walking 

1-17. Be discreet in relation with a ruler. 
God’s purpose must be carried out. His rule 
must he righteous, though this is often not seen 
iu actual life. God’s ways are just, and past 
finding out. 

The writer now enters on a subject which it 
would not have been wise to treat too plainly, 
viz. the need of showing tact in dealing with 
the arbitrary power of an absolute monarch. 
No part of the book is more decidedly at 
variance with the Solomonic authorship than 
this c. 

1. Who it. etc.] Which of his readers has 
skill to see the meaning of his language, inten- 
tionally left obscure V Boldness] RV ‘ hard- 
ness.’ Skill of this kind refines the features. 

2. Oath of God] Ptolemy Soter, king of 
Egypt (305-285 b.o.), having transplanted 
certain Jews from Palestine to Ale.\andria, 
caused them to swear allegiance to his suc- 
cessors. It is possible that the reference here 
may be to that event. If so, we have an in- 
dication of the place and time of writing. 

3. Be not hasty] Do not rashly throw up 
office. Stand, etc.] RV ‘persist.’ Do not 
take sides with the ruler’s open or covert 
enemies. The expression, however, in the 
Heb. is obscure, probably of set intention. 

5. Whose keepeth, etc.] Submission is a 
practical guide in life. Time and judgment] 
The wise man will bide his time, hoping that 
justice will be done in the end. 

6. To every purpose] God’s purpose must 
eventually prevail, and retribution, if deserved, 
come even on the highest. Therefore] RV 
1 because.' Misery] RM • e\ il.’ Wickedness, 
like a lead, bears ) he bad man down tohis doom. 

8. Spirit] R3I ‘wind,’ which it is God's 
prerogative to control. No discharge] Under 
the Jewish law exemption from service in 
war was granted in certain cases (Dt 20°' 8 _). 
In the battle with death no such release may 
be had. 

9, 10. These vv. are expressed in such 
guarded language that to us they are scarcely 
intelligible. The line of thought is probably 
as follows. Although death swallows up the 
wicked in the end, nevertheless the writer’s 
wide experience ever brings back to his mind 


cases where a man has exercised misrule to 
the hurt of his fellow-men. And then these 
evil men have received a stately burial, and 
been gathered to their fathers with all due 
observances. On the contrary, those who 
had lived virtuously have been dishonoured, 
expelled from the Temple and the Holy City, 
and dismissed from the minds even of the 
people among whom their good deeds lnd 
been done. Both honour and oblivion hud 
been misplaced. 10. Who had come] ltY 
‘and they came’ to the grave. And gone. . 
so done] RV 1 and they that had done right 
went away fiom the holy place, and were for- 
gotten in the city.’ 

12. I know that it shall be well] The writer, 
after all, is one of those who ‘keep’ (or at 
any rate revert) ‘to the sunny side of doubt.’ 
The rule of final justice, he says, must hold. 

14, 15. But now it is often not so. There- 
fore temperate enjoyments, joined with labour, 
are the most abiding possession of man : cp. 
2 2-*, etc. 16, 17. These problems are beyond 
man’s power. 

16. For also, etc.] RM ‘how that noitlici 
by day nor by night do men see sleep villi 
their eyes.’ 

CHAPTER 9 

Live worthily while you may 

1-3. The future is in God’s hands. Good 
and bad alike must die. 

1. Considered in] RV ‘ laid to.’ Declare] 
RV ‘explore.’ No man., before them] ltY 
‘ whether it be love or hatred, man knowclli 
it not ; all is before them.’ Whether God's 
dealings with them Bhall be such as to suggi '-I 
His favour or displeasure is unknown, because 
the part of life not yet traversed cannot he 
penetrated. 2. There seems no discrimina- 
tion in the lot of men. 

4. A living dog] Life has at any rate 011c 
advantage over death. The miserable hope that 
either positive happiness, or at least better 
fortune than in the past, may lie before them. 
The saying receives its point from the con- 
tempt with which a dog is regarded in the 
East. 5. The living know] A conscious re- 
cognition of the inevitable is better than the 
oblivion which belongs to death. 

7-10. Couple enjoyment and work. 

3. White] as symbolical of cheerfulness 
(2Ch5 12 ), and perhaps here, as later (e.g. 
Rev.D' j, of purity. White was constantly 
worn at feasts. Ointment] Sweet fragiant 
unguents for perfuming the person. 10. lie 
not half-hearted in any duty. The present 
alone is yours : cp. 1 in diligence not slothful ’ 
(Rot 2 U RV). In St. Paul’s day the darkness 
had boon lighted up, and this precept conse- 
quently transformed in the words which close 
the groat Resurrection chapter (1 Cor 15 
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11- 18. Results must be left to God. Wis- 
dom is better than strength, yet it is 
despised. 

17. Are heard in quiet] RV ‘spoken in 
quiet are heard.’ There are times when 
men’s voiees are hushed to listen to wise 
counsel. 18. One sinner, etc.] One man’s 
evil deed may bring to nought wide-reaching 
purposes of good. 

CHAPTER 10 

Practical Advice touching Life’s 
Puzzles 

1-8. Cultivate wisdom and tact, specially 
in the dangers that attend upon courts, but 
also in ordinary operations. 

1. Dead flies, etc.] This v. really belongs 
to the end of c. 9. As a few of the poison- 
ous flies abounding in hot countries would 
render valueless a whole jar of perfume, so a 
man by a slight admixture of error may render 
nugatory much of his own skilful or upright 
conduct. 

2. At his right hand . . left] A wise man’s 
mind directs him to appropriate conduct. A 
fool is sure to do the wrong thing. He is 
f/auche. 3. Saith to every one] He advertises 
his folly by his speech. 4. The advice of 8 3 
is repeated. St. Peter (lPet^ 20 23 ) is able to 
add to the same precept a new and inspiring 
motive. Yielding pacifieth great offences] RM 
‘ gentleness leaveth great sins undone ’ : both 
sides will be saved from committing serious 
misdeeds. 6, 7. He hints that through the 
ruler’s error of judgment, as lie gently puts it, 
the wrong people have received promotion. 

8, 9. Prudence is needed in many applica- 
tions. Otherwise you may dig a pit to entrap 
your enemy, and then fall into it yourself ; 
or, in pulling down a fence, if you are not 
heedful, one of the serpents lodging in the 
crannies may bite you. Similarly the quarry- 
ing of stones and the felling of timber call 
for watchfulness. 10. If you arc not wise 
enough to act with tactful sagacity, you must 
compensate for this by extra force. 

xi. RY ‘If the serpent bite before it be 
charmed, then is there no advantage in the 
charmer.’ The snake charmer, who has neg- 
lected to use his voice with proper skill in 
order to effect his object, will have cause in 
his own person to discover that the mere fact 
of his proficiency will not avail him. 

12- 15. Description of folly and its results. 

12. Are gracious] there is beauty in his 

talk. Will swallow up himself] he often will 
have to eat his own words. 14. A fool talks 
confidently and fluently of the future, as though 
it could be foreseen. 15. He wearies himself 
with ineffectual attempts, because he is incap- 
able of carrying on the most ordinary affairs 
of life. 


16-20. Much depends on the ruler. What- 
ever he be, he must be reverenced. 

16, 17. The case referred to can hardly be 
an imaginary one. Ptolemy Iipiphanes suc- 
ceeded his father Philopater as king of Egypt 
at the age of six years (205 B.C.), and during his 
minority there was much strife between the 
Syrian and Jewish factions in Egypt, and, on 
the part of some in high places, licentious 
indulgence all day and every day (eat in the 
morning). 

18. When the timber-work of a house is 
neglected, it gives way. So will it be also 
with the fabric of the state. Droppeth 
through] RY ‘ieaketh.’ 

19. If a man is wealthy enough to pay his 
way, there need be but little stint to the 
pleasures, lawful or unlawful, in which he may 
recklessly indulge. But in proportion to the 
height of the position he occupies, will be the 
injury done. But] RY ‘and.’ Answereth] 
i.e. provides. 20. Nevertheless silent sub- 
mission to authority is the only safety for an 
ordinary person. 

CHAPTER 11 

Life aimer all is worth living 

1-3. Fulfil the duty of beneficence, knowing 
that results are in the hands of God. 

1. Cast thy bread, etc.] show kindness, even 
where a return is least to be expected. A 
blessing in some sort, although it may be long 
delayed, will result. There is perhaps a refer- 
ence to the sowing of seed on irrigated land. 

2. Give a portion, etc.] be not niggardly or 
calculating in the bestowal of favours. You 
know not when j ou may need them yourself. 

3. The fixed laws by which the world is 
governed. Where the tree falleth, etc.] There 
is no reference here to the state of man after 
death. 

4-6. Man's knowledge is limited, while, 
God’s purposes are inscrutable. WindfljjS 
clouds, and the whole ordering of nature 
His. Submit to His decrees, and do thy daily, 
part, lca\ ing the issue to Him. ti 

7-9. Existence has its pleasures, but its span, 
is brief. Youthful enjoyment is commended, 
provided it be such as need not dread God’s 
judgment. 8. RV ‘Yea, if a man live many 
years, let him,’ etc. The remembrance that 
life is brief is to bo itself a motive for enjoy- 
ment while it is possible. 

9. Rejoice, O young man] Youth is naturally 
cheerful. Be it so. But there must be 
present that which shall check excess, viz. the 
knowledge that the Divine Judge will mark 
and punish sinful indulgence ; not always in 
this life (for cp. 8 K ), but, if not. then beyond 
the grave. 10. Childhood and youth] RY 
1 youth and the prime of life.’ Vanity] i.e. 
fleeting. 
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CHAPTER 12 

In Life uf, member Death and Judgment 

x. The Creator is to be remembered in 
j-outh. When the powers of mind and body 
arc failing, it will be too late. 

1-7. Commentators have differed much as 
to the interpretation of this passage. It has 
been taken by many as a description of the 
gradual failing of one bodily organ after 
another till death supervenes. In that case 
we may explain vv. 2 f . thus : The light grows 
dim to the aged sense, and reason is dulled 
and ceases to illuminate. The old man weeps 
in his distress, and the troubles that draw 
forth those tears ever recur (v. 2) The limbs 
tremble : the arms, once strong, are become 
bent and feeble ; the few teeth that arc left 
no longer do the work of mastication ; the 
eyes grow darkened (v. 3). The means by 
which the processes of nourishment and sensa- 
tion have been carried on, in other words, the 
body’s means of communication with the outer 
world, are shut ; the voice is low and feeble ; 
the slightest sound breaks in upon rest (or, 
‘ the bird shall rise w'ith a cry,’ i.e. the voice 
assumes the piping treble of age), and music 
no longer gives pleasure (v. 4). Fancied 
terrors haunt the soul, and bar the path. The 
sleeplessness, of which the almond tree (the 
Heb. name for it meaning ‘ the early waker,’ 
cp. Jerl 11 ) is a symbol, becomes the old man's 
lot ; the lightest weight is a burden, and nothing 
rouses the flagging appetite, because he is set- 
ting out on his journey to the tomb, and the 
hired mourners are already awaiting him ; 
even before the actual dissolution comes (v. 5), 
and the golden bowl of the lamp of life is 
broken, and the silver cord, by which it is 
suspended, loosed ; and the pitcher, which has 
gone so oft to draw at the fountain of life, is 
shattered, and so is the wheel, which works the 
rope and bucket to raise water from the deep- 
sunk well (v. G). Some refer these last two 
clauses respectively to the action of the lungs 
and of the heart. 

Others, however, have explained these vv. 
as setting forth a description of a storm and 
the alarm which it produces, under which 
figure are indicated the signs which accompany 
death. The following is a sketch of that 
interpretation of the passage which sees in it a 
description of the time specially fatal to aged 
persons in Palestine, that is to say, the last few 
days of winter, marked by a violent tempest ; 


the picture boing continued by a description 
of the spring time of nature, which, however, 
brings no returning vigour to those who are 
in the extreme winter of their days. 

There comes on the storm of excep- 
tional severity, which concludes the broken 
weather of winter (v. 2). Servants and masters 
are alike dismayed. The grinding women 
cease from their work, and the ladies of the 
harem, stricken with fear, no longer idly gs/.e 
from the lattices on the passers by (\. 3). 
Ordinary work has ceased, and the house is 
shut. up. But soon the last and greatest storm 
of winter is over, and the advent of spring is 
welcomed by the bird-note, to imitate the 
sweetness of which is the despair of the pro- 
fessional daughters of song (v. 4). Nature i° 
joyous, but the aged are full of suspicion that 
danger lurks about and above their path. And 
yet there is on every side evidence of renewed 
power. The almond tree blossoms ; the 
locust crawls out from its shelter ; hut the 
aged are not in sympathy. They are beyond 
the influence of appetising stimulants ; for 
they are approaching the grave, and the lured 
mourners are near (v. 5). Then follow the 
figures of speech, already touched on, indicat- 
ing bodily dissolution (v. G). 

8-13. Eulogy of the Preacher and his 
method. Summary of his teaching. 

This is the Epilogue, and was probahl; 
added by a different hand. It answers to a 
commendatory preface in the case of a modern 
book. 

10. Acceptable words] He feels that pro- 
verbs were a form of speech that will find 
favour. 

11. The words of the wise, etc.] Leadcis 
of thought in each age have the gift of fixing 
their words securely in the memories of their 
disciples (goads . . nails), a gift which conn s 
to them from Him who is the supreme Guide 
and Disposer of the affairs of men (one 
shepherd). Masters of assemblies] RSI ‘ col 
lectors of sentences.’ 

12. Be admonished] Jewish teaching mhs 
largely oral. Gentile philosophers, on the 
other hand, committed their speculations 10 
writing, sometimes, e.g. Epicurus, to the 
extent of many volumes. Among such it was 
easy to be bewildered and wearied. 

13-14. The writer’s conclusions. There is 
a moral Governor of the world. Here or here- 
after there shall be a recompense, good or 
evil. 
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i. Contents. Two points strike every care- 
ful reader of the poem : the extreme difficulty 
of determining its meaning as a whole and 
deciding as to the class of poetry in which it 
is to be placed ; and the fascinating beauty of 
its details. The former is evident on a mere 
glance at the attempts which lme been and 
still are being made to define its scope and 
character. The Jews admitted it into the 
Canon on the supposition that it depicts the 
relations between Jehovah and His people. 
But for that interpretation the doubts which 
gathered round it and were not authoritatively 
discouraged till the Synod of Jamnia (90 a.d.), 
would never have been dispelled. The Chris- 
tian Church followed the same general line, 
explaining the Song as an allegory of the love 
between Christ and the Church or Christ and 
the soul. In this sense St. Bernard wrote no 
fewer than eighty-six sermons on the first two 
chapters. The headings of chapters and pages 
in the English Bible express the same idea. 
In all ages, however, amongst both Jews and 
Christians, there were thinkers who perceived 
that the theme is not divine lo\ e but human. 
In course of time the poem came to be regarded 
by many as a drama. The adherents of this 
view were divided as to the plot. Some took 
it to be the story of Solomon's love for a 
country maiden, whom he raised to the rank of 
queen, himself for a while adopting a simpler 
mode of life, and although lie eventually 
reverted to luxury and polygamy the poem 
remained as a protest against undue self- 
indulgence. The other and more plausible 
version of the dramatic theory is that the 
maiden was earned off to Solomon’s harem 
and exposed to the blandishments of the 
monarch, who was seconded by the ladies of 
the court. But she continued faithful to her 
shepherd-lover, to whom, in the end, the king 
magnanimously restored her. Another opinion 
has recently been maintained with much con- 
fidence and has found considerable acceptance. 
According to it wo have to do neither with 
drama, opera, nor unity of any kind, but with 
a collection of love-ditties, partly composed 
for, and all suitable for use at, marriage festi- 
vals. The title ‘king’ ( 1 4 >12 7 5 ) is explained 
by the fact that in Syria bride and bridegroom 
play the part of queen and king during 1 the 
king’s week,' the first week of married life. 
Seated on a throne which is erected on the 


village threshingfloor, they receive the homage 
of the whole country-side. Nuptial songs and 
dances are executed by the bridesmen, the 
chorus of male and female bystanders, and the 
wedded pair. A plausible account can thus be 
given of the abrupt transitions, the apparent 
lack of connexion between the parts of which 
Canticles is composed. But the whole of the 
facts are not quite explained. Amidst all the 
admitted inconcinnity there is an equally un- 
deniable unity. The recurrence of certain 
expressions (2 7 3 3 8 4 : 2 17 4 6 8 H ) is doubtless 
meant to mark breaks in what is conceived of 
as a single poem. The sentiments and style 
are too similar throughout to have sprang from 
divers writers. Nor is this to be met by the 
assertion that we have before us a collection of 
folk-songs which resemble each other because 
they all belong to the same period and locality. 
Canticles reads like the work of an author who 
composed amatory poemB on various occasions 
and subsequently wove them into a garland 
of verse. Perhaps some of the shorter pieces 
have fallen out of the places which he assigned 
to them : this has been forcibly argued with 
reference to 8 llf - 8 13f . But when we remem- 
ber the irrelevance, from our point of view, of 
the versos which are often sung in Eastern 
lands to-day we shall be slow to deny that the 
singers and hearers of the Song of Songs under- 
stood allusions and perceived a fitness which 
are hidden from us. We shall be compelled 
to admit that there is no definite line of ad- 
v anco. no ini tial simplicity, followed by compli- 
cation. rounded off by a dramatic denouement. 
Matters are as far advanced at 1 4 2 4 as at 8*. 

Yet the following brief analysis shows that 
the book falls into what may fairly be called 
seven cantos. Canto I. l 2 -2 7 : A rural bride 
declares her ardent affection for her husband, 
deprecates the townswomen’s criticism of her 
beauty, desires to know where she may find 
her beloved. The lovers praise each other. 
Canto II, 28-2 17 ; She relates a visit he once 
paid her and the invitation he addressed to 
her. Canto III, 3 7 -3 11 : Her thoughts of him 
and search for him by night. An interlude. 
Canto IV. 4 Mi 1 : He depicts and eulogises her 
charms. He is ready to escort her through the 
most dangerous regions. Her invitation and his 
response. Canto Y, 5 2 -G 9 : A waking dream, 
with painful ending. She describes her lover. 
He has entered his garden. Once more he 
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dilates on her loveliness, which surpasses that 
of the ladies belonging to the royal harem. 
Canto VI, 6 10 -8 1 : A short dialogue betwixt 
these ladies and her. Again he praises her and 
she replies in terms of lo\ e and desire. Canto 
VII, 8"’-8 14 : An inquiry. The bride reminds 
her husband of their early experiences, cele- 
brates the might and spontaneity of love, 
remembers how carefully her brothers guarded 
her. He sets forth her preciousness in figura- 
tive language. Then he begs her to sing. She 
closes the poem with a repetition of 2 1 '. 

2. Value. At the first blush we are sur- 
prised to find in the Bible a poem on human 
lot e. But we must remember that the mutual 
attraction of the sexes is of Cfod’s ordaining. 
So far from being intrinsically evil, it contains 
for both parties an immeasurable possibility of 
blessing. And the love which is here sung is 
ordered, regulated, legitimate. The imagery 
is too suggestive, and the description of phy- 
sical charms too minute, for our taste, but it 
was produced by an Oriental for Orientals. 
More reticence does not necessarily imply truer 
purity. Bo doubt wc should have welcomed 
a clear recognition of the intellectual, ideal, 
and spiritual side of marriage, but it would be 
a mistake to argue that the poet was a stran- 
ger to this better part. And such love as 8 7 
describes is based on broader foundations than 
those supplied by mere sensuous charms alone. 

Again, whilst it is admitted that the poem 
was not meant to be understood either typi- 
cally or allegorically, all true human love is, 
in the Apostle's sense of the word, a mystery 
(Eph u 28 - 33 ) -n-hich carries the Christian's mind 
upward to the union of the soul with Christ. 
Sensuous thoughts and images are never to 
hold us prisoners. The earthly is a stepping- 
stone to the heavenly. Spenser tells us that, 
having in the green time of his youth com- 
posed two Hymns in praise of Love and 
Beauty. 1 and finding that the same too much 
pleased those of the like age and disposition, 
which being too vehemently caried with that 
kind of affection, do rather sucke out poyson 
to their strong passion, then bony to their 
honest delight,’ he afterwards resolved, 1 by 
way of retractation, to reforme them, making, 
in stead of those two Hymnes of earthly or 
naturall love and beautie, two others of 
heavenly and celestiall.’ In this he is a safe 
guide — 

‘ All the glory and the grace of tilings. 

AVitehemlt of loveliness, wonder of flesh, 

Fair symmetry of forms, deep liarmone-s 

Of line and limb — are but as shadows east 

Fiom hidden light ol Beauty and of Love.’ 

It would be a dull eye that missed the beauty 
ot ttie poem. Its author responded imme- 
diately to every charm of Bn lure or of Art. 
Above all was his soul attuned to Nature. lie 


carries us along with hint into the open air, 
to tho vineyards, the villages, the mountains, 
lie awakes us at daybreak to catch the scent 
of the forest trees, to gather the apples and 
tho pomegranates, to listen to the grateful 
plash of falling waters. How ho loved the 
flocks of wild pigeons, the crocuses, the fields 
embroidered with lilies ! His verse is fragrant 
with the breath of spring. And the soul <d 
artistry within him was moved by tho pomp 
of the court, the magnificence of a royal litter, 
the glittering whiteness of an ivory tower, the 
proud display of warriors’ shields, the orna- 
ments and costly dress of women. No oth< i 
poem in the Bible can be compared with this. 
It still merits the title, prefixed by the men 
who inserted it in the Canon. 1 Tho Song of 
Songs,’ tho most beautiful, the one that most 
nearly corresponds with the ideal of its class. 

3. Authorship. But whilst we admit that 
the title is a fitting one, we must remember 
that it has no authority to determine date or 
authorship (see v. 1). Tho internal evidence is 
conclusive against Canticles having been writ 
ten by Solomon, and points to a date subsequent 
to the exile, not earlier than the 4 th cent, h i . 
The language alone suffices to protc these 
points : it is of the very latest strain of biblical 
Hebrew. 

4. The following are improvements on the 
Authorised Version : — 

CHAPTER 1 

4. RY ‘Make mention of.’ for lemeinber 

RY ‘Rightly do they love Thee,' for the 
upright, etc. 

6. RY • Swarthy,’ for black. 

7. KM ‘ Wanderelh,’ for turneth aside. 

9. RV 1 A steed’ (better still, ■ a mare '). fm 

a company of horses. 

13. RM ‘Bag,’ for bundle. ‘That lktli.' 
for he shall lie. 

14. RY 1 Henna-flowers,’ for camphire. 

CHAPTER 2 

1. RM 1 Autumn crocus,' for rose. 

4. Lit. ‘ House of wine,’ for banquetn g 
house. 

5. RM ■ Cakes of raisins, 4 for flagons. 

7. RM ‘ Gazelles,’ for roes. 

RY ‘ A waken love, until it please,’ for awake 
mi/ love, till he please. 

9. The sense requires that she gaze foi 111 at 
him, not he at her. 

13. RV ‘ Ripeneth.’ for putteth forth. 

RY ’ The vines are in blossom, they un ' ■ 
forth iheir fragrance,' for the vines 1 rtlli the 
tender grape give a i/w/ smell. 

14. RY - Covert of the steep place, ’ for secret 
ji/tirrt, of the stairs. 

15. RV ■ Vineyards are in blossom.' for vines 
hare tender grapes. 

16. RV ‘ Ecedeth his flock,’ for feedeth. 
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CHAPTER 3 

6. 1 What ’ is bettor than Who. 

7. RV 1 It is the litter of Solomon,' for his 
bed, which is Solomon’s. 

9. RY ‘Palanquin,’ for chariot. 

10. 1 Inlaid with ebony from,’ for paved iriih 
love for. 

CHAPTER 4 

1. RY ‘ Thine eyes are as doves behind thy 
veil,’ for Thou hast doves’ eyes within thy locks. 

RV 1 Lie along,' for appear. 

2. RV ‘ Ewes that are newly,’ for sheep that 
are eren. 

1UI ‘ Are all of them in pairs,’ for every 
one bear twins. RV 1 Bereaved,’ for barren. 

3. RV ‘ Mouth . . behind thy veil,’ for 
speech . . within thy locks. 

4. RM ‘ With turrets,’ for for an armoury. 

6. RV 1 Be cool,’ for break. 

9. RM 1 One look from,’ for one of. 

12. RM ‘Barred,’ for inclosed. ‘Garden,’ 
for spring. 

13. RM ‘ Paradise,’ for orchard. 

RV ‘Henna,’ for camphire. 

15. RV supplies ‘ Thou art.' 

CHAPTER 5 

1. RM ‘ Of love,' for O beloved. 

2. RV ‘I was asleep,' for I sleep. 

3. ‘ Tunic,’ for coat. 

5. RV ‘ Bolt,’ for lock. 

7. ‘ Wrapper,’ for. veil. 

12. RM • Sitting by full streams,' for fitly set. 

14. RM ‘ Topaz,’ for beryl. 

■ Lapis lazuli,’ for sapphires. 

16. RM ‘ Speech,’ for mouth. 

CHAPTER 6 

4. 1 Awe-inspiring as bannered hosts,' for 
terrible as an army with banners. 

xo. RM ‘ Pure,’ for clear. 

11. RV ‘ Green plants,’ for fruits. 

RV ‘ Budded,’ for flourished. 

12. RV ‘ Set me among' for made me like. 

13. RV ‘ The dance of Mahanaim,’ for the 
company of two armies. 

CHAPTER 7 

1. RM‘ Steps,’ for feet; ‘in sandals,’ for with 
shoes. ‘ The turnings ’ or ‘ windings,’ for the 
joints. 

2. RV ‘ Mingled wine,' for liquor. 

5. RV ‘ Held captive in the tresses thereof,’ 
for held in the galleries. 

8. RV 1 Breath,’ for nose. 

12. RV ‘ Whether the vine hath budded, ami 
its blossoms bo open,’ for if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear. 

13. RV ‘ Doors,’ for gates. 

CHAPTER 8 

1. RV ‘ And none would despise me,' for 

Yea, I should not be despised. 


2. RV ‘ Spiced wine, Of,’ for spiced wine of. 

5. RV ‘ I awakened,’ for I raised. 

6. RM ‘Hard,’ for cruel; ■ Shcol.’ for the 
grave. RV ‘ Flashes,’ for coals ; ‘ a very flame 
of the Loud,’ for a most vehement flame. 

7. ‘ Would any man despise him,’ for it would 
utterly be contemned. 

9. RM ■ Battlement,’ for palace. 

10. RV ‘ Peace,’ for favour. 

12. RV ‘ Shall,' for must. 

13. RV ‘ For,’ for to. 

CHAPTERS 12-27 

Tim ardent Affection of the Lovers 

2-7. Songs of the bride : her enquiry and 
his answers. 

2. Love] The original has ‘ loves,’ i.e. ex- 
pressions of love, repeated kisses and embraces. 

3. Ointments] Orientalshavealways been pas- 
sionately fond of perfumes. The literatures of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome abound in references 
to them : in the Bible see Ps23 5 45 7 > 8 Prov 
7 17 27 s Lk7 4e Jnl2 3 . A modern traveller 
writes : ‘ Arabs are delighted with perfumes ; 
the nomad housewives make treasure of any 
they have, with their medicines ; they often 
asked me, “ Hast thou no perfumes to sell ? " ’ 
The ‘ poured-out ’ unguent gives forth its fra- 
grance : even so is the beloved’s name praised 
of many. 

4. The king, i.e. the bridegroom, has brought 
the bride into his house, and she. freed from 
any taint of envy, nay, with an ingenuous 
pride, mentions the love with which others 
‘rightly’ (RV) regard him. Some scholars 
prefer to read, 1 Bring me, 0 king,’ etc. 5. In 
speaking of herself as black and ‘ swarthy ’ 
(RV), she is acknowledging herself to be a 
country girl : in the current songs of Palestine 
town-girls are called ‘ the white ’ ; those of 
the country ‘ the black.’ For Kedar see Gn 
25 13 Isa 42 11 GO 7 . The Arab tents are often 
made of black goats’ hair or black woven stuff. 
If our present text is correct the maiden 
claims a beauty of her own, comparable io that 
of the richly embroidered curtains in Solo- 
mon’s palace. But possibly the reference may 
be to the Ralamites, who followed the Kedar- 
rnes in occupying the territory S. of Palestine. 
Her face has been bronzed by the sun’s ‘ look- 
ing upon her,’ as the prince of Morocco, in 
the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ speaks of his com- 
plexion : 

’ The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, aud near bred.’ 

6. Her mother’s sons have made it impos- 
sible for her to avoid this, treating her with 
that arbitrary tyranny which male relatives 
so often display in the East. ‘ I have known 
an ill-natured child,’ says Doughty, ‘ lay a 
stick on the back of his good cherishing 
mother ’ : cp. 1 S 17 28 . Her own vineyard, her 
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complexion, she was forced to leave uncarcd 
for. 7. Running to her lover, she would fain 
spend the siesta hour, the hot midday, with 
him. Failing to find him, she would have 
to wander aimlessly (EM) beside the other 
shepherds, in whom she took no interest. 

8 . With kindly banter he bids her lead out her 
little flock of female kids and take her chance 
of finding him. 9-1 1. It would not occur to 
us to compare a woman to a beautiful mare : 
but an Eastern at once appreciates the simile. 
In Damascus ‘ the mare comes before wife and 
child ' : she may be worth £ 40 , 000 , and there 
really is no more beautiful creature. The 
Egyptian horse was once prized much as the 
Arab now is (2Ch‘J 2S ). 

10. With the ‘ string of jewels ' (RV) com- 
pare a song which may be heard now in Syria : 

‘ From allot e, Abu Tablia, from above, AbuTabba, 
Put golden coins upon her, and under her neek a 
string of pearls.’ 

The necklace usually worn consists of three 
rows of pearls. Lady Burton saj-s of a Sama- 
ritan woman : 1 Upon her head she wore a 
coat of mail of gold, and literally covered with 
gold coins, of which a very large one dangled 
on her forehead. She wore diamond and 
enamelled earrings, and a string of pearls 
coquettishly arranged on one side of her head 
in a festoon.’ 

12-14. The king, i.e. the bridegroom, is re- 
clining on his divan or couch, and the bride’s 
presence is as delightful to him as the scent of 
the costly oil of the Indian nard (Mk 1 4 3 ). The 
odoriferous myrrh is a gum, which exudes from 
the bark of a spiny shrub growing in Arabia 
and India. Women wore little flasks of this 
on their breast. 14. The henna (RV 1 the 
flower of paradise ’) has fragrant yellowish 
white flowers, growing in clusters like grapes. 
It is still found in the wadi of En-Gedi, the 
most delightful spot on the W. shore of the 
Dead Sea, an oasis of luxurious vegetation. 
The sentiment of these vv. is thus reproduced 
in a song still popular in Palestine : 

‘ Make of me a silver necklace, 

And toss me about on thy breast. 

Make of me a golden earring, 

And hang me in thine car.' 

15. He compare-, her eyes to doves. Eastern 
women spend much pains on their eyes, paint- 
ing them round with kohl to add to their 
apparent size and increase their expressiveness. 
And the comparison of maidens to doves is 
exceedingly common in the popular poetry : 

* Lovely girls arc there, like a Hock of doves.’ 

16, 17. She looks forward to their union in 
the sweet rural district, amongst the cedars 
and the firs. It is as in the bower which Milton 
found in the earthly Paradise : 


a 7 

* The roof 

Of thickest covert was in woven shade, 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf: on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall ; 

Here in close icecss, 

With flowers, garlands, and sweet-smelling herbs, 
Espoused Eve deekt first her nuptial bed.’ 

CHAPTER 2 

1. She compares herself to a simple wild 
flower, the crocus (RM) of Sharon. The plain, 
which extended from Joppa to Coesarea. was 
proverbial for its flowers (Isa 35 2 ), and tra\ ellers 
continue to revert to this feature : 1 We con- 
stantly had reason to admire the faint har- 
monious colouring of the wild flowers on the 
unfilled plain. Caesarea waB surrounded In 
fields of the yellow marigold. Other flower's 
were also conspicuous — the red pheasant's in e, 
in some cases as big as a poppy ; blue pimper- 
nels, moon-daiBies, the lovely phlox, gladiolcs, 
and high hollyhocks.’ 

2. He will not Buffer her to depreciate hir 
own value : compared with other women sin 
is a lily among thorns (Prov 31 20 ). The Huh li 
lily, in the north of the Holy Land, grows in 
the midst of thorns, which lacerate ihe hands 
of the flower-gatherers. The soil near Beth 
lehem, in the S., is enamelled with liliis 
and covered almost everywhere with dwaif 
thorns. 

3-7. In this strife of mutual complimen f s she 
now likens him to ihe beautiful, flowering, 
fruit-bearing apple tree, which gives a welcoim 
shade, gratifies the sense of taste, and is 
to Orientals a symbol of love. 4. lie has 
brought her to a ‘ house of wine ’ (RM). a place 
of feasting and enjoyment, where the banner 
floating over them was not mcrety inscribed 
with the word Love, but was Love itself. The 
entire description is figurative, and if the lan- 
guage were not sufficient to indicate this we 
should be driven to the conclusion by the 
fact that it was not considered decorous tor 
women to be present at banquets (Eslh 1 12 
Dana 10 . 23 ). In Egypt the house where a 
marriage-festival is in progress is marked In 
tows of flags and streamers stretched across 
the street. 5. She begs her friends to mis 
tain her with cakes of pressed raisins (RV). 
such as were given to those who were fainting 
for hunger ( 1 S 25 18 30 12 2 SO 1 ’' Hos:i>). 
7. And they are to leave her and her beloved 
for the present undisturbed by the testal 
danceB and songs. The request is repeated 
3 5 8 *, and on each occasion is evidently meant 
to mark one of the main divisions of the poem. 
The adjuration, by the gazelles (RM). and by 
the hinds of the field, is suggested by the 
beauty and the timidity of those gracidul 
creatures. 
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CHAPTERS 28-217 
A Visit and an Invitation 

8-13. After an interval she relates one of 
his visits to her home. He comes swiftly and 
easily; hills and mountains are no obstacle. 
He stands behind the wall of her mother’s 
house, and she gazes at him through the lattice, 
for she has seen his approach from afar. The 
unglazed, latticed windows of an Oriental 
house admits air and a softened light, allow 
those within to see out, and prevent their 
being observed from outside. 10. He would 
have her accompany him to the open country. 
11. It is the right season. The winter and 
the rains are over, for in that climate there is 
a cloudless sky from the beginning of May to 
the end of October. 

12. It is the time of flowers : 1 Everywhere 
this day the earth was beautifully green, and 
carpeted with flowers. The air was fresh and 
balmy and laden with the sweet scents of 
spring. . . The sky was so blue, the mountains 
and plains looked so beautiful, the birds, in- 
sects, the wild flowers, the fresh balmy breeze, 
the sweet smells, and gentle sun, the black 
tents, all combined to make one glad to be 
alive.’ 1 Come here in spring, O traveller ! ’ 
Lady Butler says, ‘ and not in the arid, dusty, 
burnt-up autumn.’ 

13. The early figs are growing spicy ; the 
vines are all blossom and fragrance. It is the 
season when a young man’s mind turns lightly 
to thoughts of love. Even in our cold England 
the poet sings — 

‘ 'Twas when the spousal time of May 

Hangs all the hedge with bridal wreaths, 
And air ’s so sweet the bosom gay 

Gives thauks for every breath it breathes ; 
tVhen like to liko is gladly moved, 

And each thing joins in Spring's refrain, 

“ bet those love now who never loved ; 

Let those who have loved love again." ’ 

14. 15. He begs her to lay aside her coyness, 
for she is concealing herself, like a dove in an 
inaccessible mountain gorge. Where there is 
no village pigeon-house the wild doves of Syria 
build in hollows of the steep rocks. At 
the monastery of St. Saba 1 one sees, sailing 
on outstretched wings from out of those 
caverns, flights of the fair blue pigeons. 1 15. 
She sings him the little ditty concerning the 
foxes that ruin the vineyards : any song, on 
any theme, would have pleased him, and short 
poems that seem to have no special relevance 
to the occasion are still in common use 
amongst the peasants and the Bedouin. 

16, 17. She declares their unchangeable, 
mutual devotion, and bids the shepherd, who 
pastures his flock in the fields bright with 
lilies, come to her. 

17. At midday the heat is overpowering — 


‘ All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a woary dream. ' 

But at sunset the day ‘ breathes ’ (RM) ; a 
cool breeze blows, and the shadows gradually 
disappear (Gn 3 8 Job 1 4 2 ). The gazelles (RM) 
descend at night to the plains to feed ; they 
leap and run safely on the moun tain s of Bether. 
The meaning of the last word is not clear : it 
may bo the name of a locality not mentioned 
elsewhere in Scripture ; it may signify ‘ the 
cloven mountains’ ; it may be the same as the 
besa mi m (= spices) of 8 14 , or, as RM suggests, 
the spice malobatliron. 

CHAPTER 3 

Night Thoughts and an Interlude 
1-4. There is a charming lightness of touch 
and quickness of movement in the story she 
tells, and it is all the more interesting for our 
having to supply the prosaic connecting links. 

‘ The Unrest of Love ’ is an apt title. We 
can only understand it as a maiden’s dream. 

2. The broad ways are what we should call 
the squares ; wide, open spaces by the city 
gates and elsewhere. 4. The ‘mother’s house’ 
is the women’s apartments, into which a 
strange man dare not enter. 

6-1 1. It is possible that this is a song of 
the bridegroom's companions on the morrow 
of the wedding, when the throne is set up for 
the bridal pair. But more probably it is a 
kind of interlude, intended to convey the sense 
of contrast between the simple, fearless life of 
the happy pair, and the luxurious but anxious 
state which the most magnificent of Hebrew 
kings had kept. The singer sees in imagina- 
tion King Solomon’s procession. He makes 
us hear the questions and remarks of the crowd, 
as in the last scene of Shakespeare’s 1 Henry 
the Fourth.’ 6. One man asks, ‘ What is this 
litter (RV) that is coming out of the wilder- 
ness, the uncultivated grazing land ? ’ The 
pillars of smoke are caused by the burning of 
sweet perfumes. Frankincense was an aro- 
matic gum-resin obtained from balsamic plants 
which grow in Arabia and Eastern Africa. 
The powders of the merchant are powdered 
perfumes. The question of v. C is answered 
in vv. 7 , 8, and possibly we have a third speaker 
in 1 ), 10 . In any case, another word is here 
used for ‘litter ’ (R V), a word which came after- 
wards to be specially employed for the litter 
in which the bride was carried in procession. 

9. King Solomon’s palanquin (RV) is made 
of the costly woods of Lebanon, cedar and 
Cyprus. 10. The pillars supporting the canopy 
are of silver, the arms of gold, the seat (RV) 
covered with a costly purple fabric. And, as 
the Hebrew words for love and ‘ ebony ’ are 
very similar, the closing part of the description 
may originally have run, ‘ inlaid with ebony 
from the daughters of Jerusalem.’ 11. The 
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women of the clioius aie to fancy themselves 
meetmg the pioccssion anil feasting then eyes 
with the sight ot the king in ill Ins gloiy 
At a Jewish wedding both bude and gioom 
weai crowns in Syna at the piescnt day the 
bride wens one m Bulg u u she has a u ow n ot 
alloyed silvet 

CHAPTERS 

DtsCBirriox ot iiiii Ciivrvis Hub 
I\\ II u ION 

1-7. This slioit poem belongs to the class 
which the Ai ib- cill aa^f 111 which the bride s 
chirms aie desenbed the} aie sung while she 
is bung dressed 01 when she exhibits heiselt 
m her nuptial ana} 01 on the day subsequent 
to the ceiemon} Heie is one that is still to be 
heard in Palestine 

‘ Oil, liei eyes ne like the line of 111k diawn by the 
stv lu« 

And liei bin when she dyed it with lienui like 
buds leathers , 

Hei nose as the h indie of ngliltuing Indian swoid, 
Her teeth like luilstoms }ei eieii molt louly , 
Her cheeks like ios} ipplts ol D unascus , 

And hei hi easts load} pomegi mates, hanging oil 
the tiee , 

Hei neck like that ol a s< a cd antelope , 

And her aims staves of puie silvci , 

And liei hngeisshaip pointed pens ot gold ’ 

t. The maiden's eyes aie heie compared to 
doves, peeping out fiom behind the v eil (RV) 
As ib usual with Synan budes liei hair is not 
braided, but hangs loosely dow n, like a flock 
of hlack goats which graze along the slope of 
a mountain, and look as though they weie sus 
pended from it (RV) 2. Hei teeth aie white, 
rtgulai a perfect set Hei check lesemblcs 
the rich colouis of the pomegranate She has 
a swan’s neck, a gi aceful slendei tower hung 
round with ornaments is the tower of David 
— w hatev ei that may hav t br cn — w as hung with 
shields ( 1 K 10 10 17 2 K 1 1 19 Lzk 27 u l'Maci' 1 ") 
For sweetness she may be complied to moun- 
tains on which odonfeious shrubs abound 

8. The idea conveyed by this abrupt and 
obscure v seems to be that she vv ill bo pel fectlv 
safe, even in regions lemote fioin home, and 
where many dangeis luik, 'f only hei lovei is 
at hand His pitsence ensures hippmcss and 
security The exclamation ‘Look’ etc ie 
minds us of a modem tiavcllei s icm 11 k con- 
cerning the southern part of Lcbmon ‘J 
have travelled in no put of the woild whuc I 
have seen such 1 v uiety ot glouous mount un 
scenes within so nairow 1 compiss’ Amana 
may pel haps be the name of wlut is now called 
Jdbel ez Zebedlm, below vvlneh is the souicc 
of the nvei Amana or Ab in 1 (2 K 1 1 -) On 
some inscriptions of the Assy 11 111 kings the 
range of Anti Libanns is called Amman i 
Here, and at lCh'i- 3 , Shernr is distinguished 
from Hermon The highest point of Hermon, 


JlIilI il-Sliikh, 9, 166 ft high, is visible fiom 
the gicatu pai t of Palestine 

9-15. Ho piaises liei nicest itu teims In 
tnc incient Egy ptian love songs the loveis cill 
one inolhet ‘biotlici and sister One glance 
fiom I101 eyes, one penduit hanging from her 
neck, is enough to steal his heart, as it is s ml 
of Judith ( 1 C 9 ), ‘ Hei sandal lavished Ins eye 
10 The smell of liei garments is like the 
ficsh anel healthy odoui of the cethus 01 is 
w e 111 Engl ind should siy, of the pmcvvootls 
cp Gn 27 r Ps 45 3 

ix Honey and milk aie most highly pn/td 
imongst Oi lentils (Isa 7 1S ) 

12 She is as 1 garden buicd (ITU) to 
stiangcrs 

13. Hot charms ate like the young pi mts 111 
111 orchard of pomegranates, protected in mi llie 
depi editions of wild beasts 

14 The saffron is the autumn il crocus the 
dneel ftovveis of which are employ tel in modi 
cine, dyeing and peifnmery The tlmk 
ucepmg rootstock of the calamus is pungent 
and aiomatic Theiesm of aloes is use 1 111 
the prepni ition of incense 15. The flov nig 
(RV) streams, etc , reminds us of the 111 iny 
sti earns which run into the sea between I vie 
and Bey rout 

16 Accepting his figurative description of 
her she bids him welcome The coldei in 1 th 
wind and the warmer south arc liatui ilh 
mentioned not the east w Inch In ings di ough I 
nor the west, which carnes moistuie fiom the 
sea 

C 5. I. The bndegroom’s icply He In K 
hi» fi lends follow’ his example ‘Hunk vei 
drink fieely of the delights of love (R\ ) 

CHAPTERS 5 2 -G 9 
A Dbi vvt His Bexuiy vnd hii>> 

2-7 Another dream of hers, with 1 p uiifiil 
ending The accumulation (v. 2 ) or n inns ot 
uidcaiment lemmds us of the fiequent icpcli 
tioii by a Palestinian bndegioom timing tin 
wedding dance, of Ya halali, Yu mnh, O in\ 
propci ty, 0 my possession •’ 

2 Heavy dew falls, especially duung spin 
and 111 the second half of the night I In 
Sp inisli poet whom Longfellow transl itcd h id 
111 Ins mind onr passage and Rev 3 211 

‘ Loul, wlut mi I, that, with unceasing ciu 
1 hou didst seek aitei me, — that thou didst w id 
Wet with unhealthy dews befoit my gati 
And j 1 s the gloomy nights of wmtu tin u 

How oft my guardian angel gently mtd, 

1 Soul, fiom thy easement look, uidtlioush ill sui 
How lie prisists to knock und wait toi thu 

And oui Loid’s paiable (Lkll 5s ) picscnts 1 
pai illcl to v 5 The tunic hid been put oil 
(Ex 22 2 ° Ht 24 13 ) The feet, shod only with 
sandals, needed washing each night 4. A hole 
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is still cut in the door of Syrian houses, through 
which the owner can insert his arm and the 
key. 5. 1 Myrrha stacta,’ liquid myTrh, which 
flowed from the bark of the plant, was the 
finest and most costly. In two modern 
Egyptian poems we find : ‘ My love hath 
perfumed herself on the nights of the festival,’ 
and ‘ O thou, with sweet hands ! ’ 

7. The watchmen treat her as a mere night- 
wanderer : cp. the solicitude of Boaz for liuth 
(Ruth 3 14 ). They tore off her wrapper 
(Mkl4 sl > 52 ), a light garment which rested on 
the shoulders, or was thrown round the head as 
a veil. 

9. The chorus prepares the way for her 
eulogy of her beloved. 

10-16. Nuptial songs in praise of the bride- 
groom’s beauty are at the present day compara- 
tively rare in Palestine. His head is the most 
fine gold, an expression which recalls Shake- 
speare’s 1 Golden lads and girls.’ His eyes are 
doves, building in a ravine through which a 
stream flows. Possibly the fact that these 
birds delight in clear water and frequently 
bathe in it may explain the ‘sitting by full 
streams ’ of the RY, or, ‘ sitting upon fulness,’ 
which literally represents the original. 

13. The ‘ banks of sweet herbs ’ (RV) have 
also been rendered, ‘ towers of perfumes. ' The 
lips are compared to red lilies, red being the 
dominant colour of the flora of that land. 

14. The fingers are round and shapely ; the 
nails like topazes ; the body (RY) a plate of 
ivory encrusted with lapis lazuli, blue veins 
showing through the lighter skin. 15. The 
pillars of marble remind us of a song still 
current in those regions : the singer avers that 
his dear one’s foot is of white silver, which 
would be scratched if she walked even on 
cloth. 

C. 6. 1-3. The chorus enquire where he 

may be found, and she, in dreamy and 
indefinite language, informs them. 

4-9. He again strikes in, celebrating her 
beauty. Tirzah is in a lofty and delightful 
situation, surrounded by olive groves : its name 
( = 1 Delight ’) implies its attractiveness. 
Jerusalem has always been lovely to an.Tsrael- 
ite’s eye (Ps48 2 50 2 Lam 2 ls , etc.). A pure 
and charming woman is 1 awe-inspiring as 
bannered hosts ’ (RM). Coventry Patmore 
speaks of ‘ her awful charm of grace and 
innocence sincere ’ : 

* And though her charms arc a strong law 
Compelling all men to admire, 

They go so clad with lowly awe 
None but the noble dare desire.’ 

5. Her eyes have thrown him into con- 
fusion. 8. She is far above all the queens and 
concubines, the ladies of the harem, who are 
just now at hand. 9. She is her mother's only, 
i.e. dearest, one (Gn 22 2 ), and her pure one. 


CHAPTERS 6 10-8 4 
A Dialogue. Her Loveliness 

10-13. A dialogue between these ladies and 
her. They compare her to the dawn, stooping 
down to look on the earth from the sky. It 
is still common in Arabic poems to addresB 
the beloved as 1 Moon,’ or 1 Full moon ’ ! 

n, 12. She tells of her visit to the nut- 
garden, where, ere she was aware of it, her 
soul, i.e. her desire, set her in the chariots of 
Ammi-nadib. The precise meaning of this 
expression cannot be determined. The general 
sense appears to be that she was sunk in 
reverie, carried away in a lover’s dream, a 
flight of fancy. Aroused from this, she would 
shyly hasten away. 13. But the chorus beg 
her to return and perform for them the 
1 Dance of Maliauaim ’ (RY), a sword-dance, no 
doubt, such as the bride executes, sword in 
hand, on the evening of the marriage, amidst 
a half-circle of men and women, whilst a poem 
(ira*f‘= ‘ description ’) of the character of 7 1- ® 
is being sung. The title Shulamite is derived 
from the town-name Shulem (otherwise spelled 
‘ Shunem ’), from w liich Abishag, the fairest 
maiden of her day, came (1K1 4 ) : obviously 
it is another way of calling her 1 fairest among 
women ’ (I s 5° 0 1 ). 

CHAPTER 7 

1-6. The 1 ca ; /’ begins with a eulogy of her 
dancing : her steps in sandals (RY) are lovely, 
and the circling movements of her body are 
graceful as ornamental chains. In Eastern 
dancing the twisting and \ ibration of the body 
are of more consequence than the rapid move- 
ment of the feet. The title • noble’s daughter ’ 
may be merely a conventional compliment, or it 
may point to the dignity of her character : cp. 

* a daughter of Belial,' 1 S 1 16 . 2. The Talmud 

states that the proportions for mixed wine 
(RY) were two-thirds water, one-third wine. 
In Syria the colour of wheat is considered to 
be the most beautiful for a human body. 

4. Her neck is like a tower of ivory, long, and 
dazzling white. But w hat about the swarthi- 
ness of 1 s > 6 ? The answer is that the exact- 
ness and consistency of prose are not to be 
expected in an cpithalamium. Heshbon lies 
five and a half hours E. of the N. point of the 
Dead Sea, in a fertile, well-watered region : 
there are several deep wells cut in the rock, 
and a large reservoir. 5, Carmel was regarded 
as the ‘ Park ’ of the land : there alone were 
rocky dells, with deep jungles of copse. A 
‘ king is held captive in the tresses ’ (RY) of 
the bride’s hair : cp. the Arab song : 

‘ Oh, thy thick hair hangs don n ; 

Seven plaits of it take us captive. ’ 

6-10. The bridegroom begins with a general 
asse'-tion of the deliglitfulncss of his beloved : 
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then, in like manner as the Greek poot Theo- 
critus compares Helen to the straight Cyprus 
tree, our poet likens the bride to the tall, 
straight palm, the loveliest of all trees in his 
eyes, ‘ man's sister,’ as the Arabs call it. Some- 
thing of the same feeling appears in the 
English poem : 

‘ A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair.' 

One or two slight changes in the text, partly 
supported by the ancient versions, make of 
v. 9 an expression of desire that her mouth 
may be like the best wine for her beloved, 

1 gliding over his Ups and teeth.’ Syrian 
women cried out to an English lady : ' Go on ! 
when you speak Arabic, your words drop out 
of your mouth like sugar.’ 

10-14. Again she declares her affection. An 
intense delight in rural life breathes through 
these lines. 13. For the effect ascribed to 
the mandrake see GnSO 14-16 . It is not a very 
common plant in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, but grows freely in Galileo ; its reddish- 
golden apples, about an inch and a half in 
diameter, emit a somewhat sweet odour. On 
a shelf over the inner door (RV) of the house 
she has laid up some of the old fruits for 
him. 

C. 8. 1 f. Obviously this is supposed to 

be spoken in the days of their first love, 
before others were aware of it. Amongst the 
Bedouin, brothers and cousins on the father's 
side are the only male relatives who may 
kiss a maiden. In place of the very difficult 
expression, who would instruct me, two ancient 
versions have a clause parallel to the preced- 
ing one, ‘and to the chamber of her who con- 
ceived me.’ In Persia wine is obtained from 
pomegranates. 

CHAPTER 85 -w 
Memories. Tiie Ceose 

5. The chorus enquire who this happy bride 
may be. And the bridegroom points her to 
the apple-tree where he had once found her 
asleep, and to the spot where she was born. 
These are lovers’ reminiscences, sweet to them, 
trivial to others. 

6, 7. Her passionate clinging to him, and 
her assertion of the irresistibleness, the in- 
destructibleness, the unselfishness of genuine 
love. 

6. She would fain be as inseparable from 
him as the seal-cylinder, which men wore on a 


cord round the neck, or the seal-ring on the 
right hand (Gn38 18 Jer22 24 ). Love is strong 
as resistless death. Jealousy can be hard as 
Sheol (RV), the place of the dead. 

‘ Turning all love’s delight to miserie, 
Through feare of loosing his f clicitie. ’ 

And this is especially true of Orientals : 1 A 
son of the East cannot quietly enjoy his 
inward felicity, cannot love without being 
consumed with the suspicion that others will 
rob him of this sweet treasure ; and jealousy, 
the passion which gives birth to hatred and 
blood-feuds, establishes its way in his heart, 
growing apparently out of a morbid excess of 
sentiment.’ Othello kills the person he most 
dearly loves. It is ‘a very flame of the Kuril’ 
(RV), resistless, fierce, consuming (On 2:5 11 
Pa 80 10 Jon 3 2 Ac 7 20). 

7. Render, ‘If a man were ready to giw. 
the whole substance of his house for low, 
could any oue despise him ? ’ No. It is better 
worth the purchase than anything else on 
earth. 

8, 9. The solicitude which the brothers ome 
felt concerning their sister. If she repels all 
improper advances they will do her honour : 
if she is weak they will carefully guard her. 
"When she hath no breasts, she is not of 
marriageable age. To be spoken for is to he 
asked in marriage. 

10. Our heroine can proudly assert her 
purity, and her beloved honours her. 

11, 12. In figurative speech he expresses his 
contentment. King Solomon has a fertile and 
profitable vineyard at Baal-hamon (perhaps 
the town mentioned in Josh 19 28 ). Anyone 
would give for its produce a thousand shekels 
(about ail 30). Those to whom it is entrusted 
will not make less than two hundred shekels 
profit. But the happy lover is -well satisfied 
that Solomon should have his thousand shekels 
and the keepers their two hundred, provided 
he may have his dear one. The Arab poet 
sings, 1 Take away all roses ; one little garden 
is enough for me.’ Solomon here is the typical 
wealthy king, the Croesus of Hebrew fanev 
(1K10. 21 ) : cp. also Eccl2 fl . 

13. The bridegroom once more (see 2 1 *) begs 
her to sing. His companions are the young 
men (Jgl4 1 i)who attended him all through 
the festivities. 

14. Her final word, of invitation to her 
husband, is a slightly modified repetition of 
the refrain 2 17 . 
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We know comparatively little of the per 
sonal life of Isaiah. He was the son of 
Amoz (l 1 ), and from his influence at court it 
has been inferred that he was of royal blood, 
a rabbinic tradition making him nephew to 
king Amaziali. He was married and had at 
least two sons to whom were given symbolic 
names, embodying the substance of his leach- 
ing (7 3 8 3 > 1!> ). Isaiah li\ed in Jerusalem, 
and there, in close connexion with the king 
and court and in the centre of the national 
life, he exercised his ministry. He received 
his call to be a prophet in the last year of 
TJzziak (740 B.C.), and his latest prophecies 
which can be dated with certainty are con- 
nected with Sennacherib's invasion of Judah 
(701 n.C'.), so that his ministry extended over 
a period of at least 40 years. How long 
Isaiah survived the crisis of Sennacherib’s 
invasion wo know not, but according to a 
Jewish tradition, alluded to by Justin Martyr 
about 150 A.n. (‘Dial. Trypho,’ cap. exx), he 
suffered martyrdom by being sawn asunder 
during the persecution of the true servants of 
Jehovah under king Manasseh. It is thought 
that the traditional manner of Isaiah's death 
may also be alluded to in Heb 1 1 3 ". 

Tin: Historical setting op Isaiaii’s 
Prophecies 

Reign of Uzziah. In the last year of this 
king Isaiah received his call (740 B.C.), c. 6. 

Reign of Jotham (740-730). It would seem 
that Isaiah's ministry was not immediately 
exercised, for no utterances have come down 
to us which can with certainty be assigned to 
this reign. 

Reign of Ahaz (730-728). About 73G the 
piopliot becomes a more prominent figure. 
Chs. 2-5 form a summary of his teaching at 
this period, and throw much light upon the 
internal condition of Judah during the reign 
of Jotham, and at ^he time of Ahaz’s acces- 
sion, while they exhibit Isaiah as an ardent 
religious and social reformer. The period of 
the prophet’s youth had been an age of pros- 
perity and material progress for Judah under 
TJzziah and Jotham. The relations of the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah were on the 
whole harmonious, and both were free from 
aggression from without. Uzziah conducted 
successful campaigns against the tribes border- 
ing on Palestine, reducing the Edomites 


and Ammonites to vassalage. He greatly 
strengthened the fortifications of Jerusalem 
and reorganised the army. He also did much 
to develop the resources of the country and 
to encourage commerce, the port of Elath 
(on the Red Sea) being rebuilt in his reign. 
Under Jotham a like policy was pursued, and 
the country enjoyed prosperity and peace. 
But though outwardly prosperous Judah was, 
at the time of Ahaz’s accession, inwardly cor- 
rupt. The development of national wealth 
brought with it social evils ; the accumulation 
of large estates in the hands of a few holders 
(5 s ), oppression of the poor (3 14 * l;i ), perver- 
sion of justice (5 23 ), luxury and wrongful 
indulgence (2 7 3 16f - 5 41 * 12 > 22 ). In religion 
there was a corresponding decay ; the land 
was full of idols (2 s * 20 ), and the people, having 
lost their faith, were given to superstitions, 
magic and necromancy (2° 3 3 ). or had become 
callous, indifferent and sceptical (5 10 ). Isaiah’s 
teaching in view of this condition of affairs is 
outlined in the \ ision wherein he received his 
call. Jehovah is the all-Holy (6 3 ), and as 
the Holy One of Israel (a characteristic title 
in this book) cannot let these things go un- 
punished, but is bound to vindicate His holi- 
ness (0 n “ 2 ub ) ; this He will do by a searching 
judgment (0 11 - 12 2i°- 22 3 24 -4i 5 20 ' 30 ), which 
will not, however, destroy the nation, but a 
faithful remnant shall be left (6 13 4 2 -°) through 
which Israel will attain its glorious destiny. 

The Syro-Ephraimite invasion. It iB in 
connexion with this crisis in the history of, 
Judah that Isaiah first comes forward as a 1 * 
statesman. Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian' 
monarch, had inaugurated a new epoch for 
that Empire by forming a great scheme of 
conquest which should unite all W. Asia 
under his sway. The smaller states naturally 
took alarm and sought by combination to keep 
off the common enemy. Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, king of Israel, thus made an 
alliance, and further endeavoured to compel 
Judah to throw in its lot with them. Towards 
the end of Jotham’s reign they first assailed 
Judah (2K 15 3 "), and before Ahaz bad long 
been on the throne they made a determined 
attack with the object of overthrowing the 
Davidic dynasty, and setting on the throne of 
Ahaz a nominee of their own, probably a 
Syrian, who would follow their line of policy 
(7 6 ). The invasion caused a panic in Judah, 
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and Ahaz Buffered serious losses. The pas- 
sages bearing on the crisis arc chs. 7 1 — 11 * 
9 S -10 4 XT 1-11 (the last two being more espe- 
cially concerned with the kingdom of Tsraul) : 
ep. 2 K 1 G °' 9 2 (’ll 28 "‘i. Ahaz formed the 
project of calling in the aid of Tiglatli- 
pilescr (2 K 1 6 7 2('h2S 1(i ), a course which 
Isaiah strongly opposed, foreseeing that it 
would bring calamity upon Judah (7 17 ‘ 20 ) ; he 
urged that Judah had really nothing to fear 
from Eezin and Pckah. whoso power was 
doomed to speedy overthrow (7 4 8 4 17M), 
and urged reliance in faith upon Jehovah 
(7 9 ) as the only way to secure the safety and 
prosperity of the kingdom. Ahaz, however, 
persisted in his policy of buying the support 
of Assyria, with the result that Judah became 
a dependency of that Empire, and was further 
committed to religious apostasy (2 K 1 G "• s - 10-1S ). 
While the seeds of future trouble and disaster 
were thus sown, as Isaiah foresaw. Judah was 
saved from the danger of the moment, for the 
Assyrians overran Syria, captured Damascus 
(732 n.c.), slew Rezin, and deported the 
people (2K1G 9 ): the kingdom of Israel was 
also at the same time reduced to a dependent 
condition and the people of its X. tribes taken 
captive to Assyria (2 K la- 11 ). 

Reign of Hezekiah (727-G99). This reign 
forms the third period of Isaiah’s prophetic 
activity. Hezekiah was guided by the true 
prophets of Jehovah, and with the support of 
Isaiah and Jlieah (Jer26 ls . 19 ) carried out a 
great reformation in religion, so that Isaiah's 
ministry was exercised under more favourable 
conditions than before. About the time of 
Hezekiah's accession, Tiglath-pileser was suc- 
ceeded on the throne of Assyria by Shal- 
maneser IV. Egypt at this time was ruled by 
Shebek (Sabaco, or So) of the JEtliiopian 
dynasty. Efforts wore apparently made in 
the early years of Hezekiah’s reign to unite 
the smaller slates with Egypt in order to 
oppose the Assyrian advance westward. 
Hoshea, king of Israel, actually allied himself 
with So (2K17 4 ), and a strong party in 
Judah favoured a like course. This line of 
policy Isaiah consistently opposed. Earlier 
he had endeavoured to dissuade Ahaz from 
committing himself to Assyria and from en- 
tangling Judah politically, urging him to 
‘take heed and be quiet’ (7 4 ). Now that 
Judah had become tributary to Assyria, he 
discouraged the project of attempting, in com- 
bination with neighbouring states and relying 
on Egyptian aid, to throw off allegiance, for 
he saw that prosperity for the future lay in 
accepting the situation, and that restless plot- 
ting against Assyria would involve disaster; 
‘ in returning and rest shall ye he saved, in 
quietness and confidence shall be your strength’ 
was the burden of his advice (30 15 ). Most 


especially were his utterances directed against 
the politicians who looked upon Egypt for sup- 
port against Assyria, exposing their scepticism, 
mistrust in Jehovah, and misplaced contidcnci 
in material power which could not avail them 
in the time of need (chs. 28-3 1 ). Shalmane.vT 
led an army to Palestine to subdue tin* dis- 
affected states ; and, after a siege of three years 
Samaria was captured (722 n.c.) by his suc- 
cessor Sargon, the Israelites were taken into 
exile, and the northern kingdom came to an 
end. Sargon then advanced against the 
Egyptians whom he completely overthrew in 
battle at llaphia (720 n.c.), thus justifying 
Isaiah’s warnings as to the futility of trusting 
in the power of Egypt. Sargon was again in 
Palestine in 711 B.C., quelling revolts of some 
of the smaller states. To this period belong 
chs. 19, 20 (and perhaps 22 1-1 1 ), and at this 
time were probably delivered tlic uttcramos 
concerning the fate of some of the neighbour- 
ing nations and tribes in view of the Assvrian 
advance westward (15, 10, 18, 21 11 -' 7 2.!). 
Sargon was succeeded by Sennacherib in 703 
n.c. Again attempts were made to stir up 
revolt against Assyria on a large scale with 
the support of the -Ethiopian Tirhukah. now 
king of Egypt (70-1 n.c.) ; in the negotiations 
a leading part was taken by Morodach-Jl.il.ulan. 
king of Babylon (c. 39). Hezekiah at llns 
time refused to be guided by Isaiah’ s counsel 
of submission to the suzerainty of Senna- 
cherib and joined the rebellion. Kennachi i ih 
promptly set out to put down his vassals- 
Babylon was captured (21 1 ‘ 1 *) : Hezekiah was 
reduced to submission and made to pay a In av v 
fine (2K18 lit ‘ lli ), and the Assyrians advanced 
against Egypt. A little later, seeing the un- 
wisdom ot’ leaving so strong a fortress as 
Jerusalem intact in his rear, Sennacherib sent 
an embassy to demand its surrender, con 
temptuously defying Jehovah's power lo 
defend it. The history of the crisis is told in 
chs. 3(1, 37, and the prophecies hearing on this 
great invasion of Sennacherib (701 n.( ) are 
contained in chs. 10 5 -12' ; ll 21-27 17 1J ‘ n 33 
37 #■ ”.21-33. The prophet taught that Jehovah 
is supreme over all, the Assyrian invader was 
but Hi» instrument appointed to chastise II is 
people for their sins ; he could not therefore 
defy Jehovah with impunity ; but when his 
work was finished would be punished for his 
arrogance ; a sudden disaster should oveitake 
the Assyrians, and Jehovah w-ould preset ve 
Jerusalem inviolate, a prophecy which recuiv oil 
a remarkable fulfilment (37 ai ). This was the 
culminating point of Isaiah’s ministry, and no 
prophecies of a later date which may lie witli 
certainty assigned to him have come down to ns. 

The Work of Isaiaii as a Prophet 

It was the work of a prophet, in the first 
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place, as a preacher of righteousness, to speak 
in the Name of Jelio\ah, and it is in this 
capacity that Isaiah appears about the time of 
Ahaz’s accession, rebuking Hie idolatry, super- 
stition and oppression that were rife in the 
nation, announcing the approaching divine 
judgment for these things, yet holding out 
hope of a golden age in the future, for a 
faithful remnant would be preserved to be the 
nucleus of a new people, true to its divine 
calling. This doctrine of the remnant is speci- 
ally characteristic of Isaiah ; for, while we 
meet with it in other prophets (Amos, Zcpli- 
aniah, Habakkuk), it forms the keynote of his 
teaching and is an essential and persistent 
element in it. The idea takes shape in his 
call to be a prophet (G ls ), it is embodied in 
the name of one of his sons (7 3 ), and is referred 
to again and again in his discourses (4 3 10 21 
30 lsf -). But Isaiah’s position and influence at 
court gave a wide scope to his genius, so that 
he comes before us as a statesman, and adviser 
of kings ; both under Aliaz and under Heze- 
kiah it was his work to endeavour to guide the 
counsels of the nation in accordance with the 
principles of true religion, and with the will 
of Jehovah as revealed to himself. Thus he 
attempted to dissuade Ahaz from buying As- 
syrian aid in the crisis of the Syro-Ephraimite 
invasion, and in Hezekiah’s reign was the con- 
sistent opponent of the policy of alliance with 
Egypt. But it was also the characteristic 
function of a prophet to foretell the future, 
and in connexion with his work as a statesman 
Isaiah uttered some remarkable predictions 
which received speedy and striking fulfilment. 
During the panic caused by the invasion of 
Rezin and Pekah, Isaiah supported his exhorta- 
tions to equanimity by foretelling the speedy 
ruin of the hostile kingdoms (7 18 8 4 ), and the 
event proved him right. Again during the 
Assyrian invasions in Hezekiah’a reign Isaiah 
consistently taught the inviolability of Jeru- 
salem and repeatedly predicted sudden and 
unlooked-for disaster to the Assyrians in the 
moment of their apparent triumph (It) 10 ' 33 
14 23 17 1 '-' 11 37 c "”> 21 ' 35 j, prophecies which re- 
ceived a remarkable fulfilmen t in the mvst erious 
mortality in Sennacherib’s army which obliged 
that monarch to abandon his designs against 
Jerusalem. Those forecasts must have been 
quite beyond the range of a politician's calcula- 
tion, and can only be adequately accounted for 
by the possession of prophetic insight. The 
future of Judah is, in Isaiah’s view, bound up 
with the fortunes of the royal house, whose 
continuance he affirms (i) 7 ), though he antici- 
pates for it dark days and apparent overtlirow 
(10 11 ) in the near future. The deliverer of 
God’s people from its foes, and from the As- 
syrian in particular, is to be a king of David’s 
line whose reign is to introduce a golden age 


for the whole world, being marked by right- 
eousness and universal peace. While earlier 
prophets (Amos and Hosea) had merely fore- 
told the permanence of David’s line, Isaiah 
goes further, fixing his attention on an indi- 
vidual Messianic King, whose character and 
work he outlines (It <*. 7 11 M). He is the agent 
of Jehovah, but He is more than this, for 
Isaiah calls Him by the Divine Name (9 8 ) and 
pictures the spirit of Jehovah as resting upon 
Him in all its fulness (11 2 > 3 ). Thus, according 
to Isaiah. Jehovah was to be fully present in 
the person of the Messianic King, who was to 
be His perfect manifestation a3 Ruler of His 
people. It is true that Isaiah connects the 
appearance of this glorious monarch with the 
defeat of the Assyrians, the last enemy of 
Judah on his horizon, his view of future times 
being foreshortened, and it may be doubted 
how far he understood the true import of the 
words that he spoke concerning the person and 
work of the King, seized as he was by over- 
mastering inspiration and carried quite beyond 
himself ; but Christians can read his utterances 
in a larger, fuller light, and see how wonder- 
fully they were fulfilled in the Person and 
work of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

„„ Chronological Table 

ii.L. 

745 Tiglath-pileser. king of Assyria 
740 Call of Isaiah 
735 Ahaz, king of Judah 
734 Pekah, king of Israel, defeated and slain 
by the Assyrians 

732 Rezin, king of Syria, slain, and Damascus 
taken by the Assyrians 
727 Shalmaneser, king of Assyria 
720 Hezekiah, king of Judah 
722 Sargon, king of Assyria. Fall of Samaria 
and end of kingdom of Israel 
711 Siege of Ashdod by the Assyrians 
710 Defeat of Merodach-Baladan and capture 
of Babylon by Sargon 
705 Sennacherib, king of Assyria 
701 Great invasion of Judah by Sennacherib 
007 Nineveh taken by the Babylonians. Rise 
of the Babylonian Empire under 
Nebuchadnezzar 

580 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar. End 
of kingdom of Judah 
549 Beginning of Cyrus' victorious career 
538 Capture of Babylon by Cyrus, followed 
by decree for the return of the Jewish 
exiles 

Non-Is.viaxic Sections 

A careful study of the internal evidence 
(the contents, allusions, implied historical set- 
ting and literary style) has led the majority of 
modern scholars to the conclusion that some 
portions of this book as we now have it are 
not the work of Isaiah the son of Amoz, but 
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were added to his prophecies at a later period, 
much in the same way as psalms by later 
writers were added to the original collection 
ascribed to David, and as prophecies of various 
dates by unknown authors were appended to 
the written works of Zeehariah. The most 
considerable sections which have thus been 
separated by critical stud)' from the works of 
Isaiah are : — 

(1) Chs. 40-6(5, now assigned by quite a 
general consensus of opinion to an author (or 
possibly authors) who lived towards the close 
of the Babylonian exile. 

(2) Chs. 18-1 4 23 (see notes). 

(3) Ohs. 24-27 (see notes). 

(4) Chs. 34, 35 (see notes). 

(5) Chs. 36-39, parallel, and in the main 
identical, with 2K l8 13 -20 19 . An historical 
appendix added because of its bearing on 
Tsaiah’s prophetic activity in the reign of 
llezekiah. 

The reasons for separating chs. 40-66 from 
the acknowledged prophecies of Isaiah are : — 

(a) The standpoint of the writer is that of 
the Babylonian exile, more than a century after 
Isaiah’s death : he is living amongst, and speak- 
ing to, the Jews in exile. See e.g. 42 22 43 23 
47 15 52 Jerusalem is no longer inviolate as in 
1-39, but has been for some time deserted and 
in ruins (44 28 5812 61 * 63 « 64io.ii), and the 
return of the captives to their own land is 
anticipated in the immediate future (46 is 48 20). 
In Isaiah's time Assyria under Shalmaneser, 
Sargon, and Sennacherib was the dominant 
world power. But in 40-66 the Babylonian 
Empire, which under Nebuchadnezzar had suc- 
ceeded to the power of Assyria, is tottering to 
its fall, and destined to be overthrown by 
Cyrus who has embarked on his victorious 
career. Isaiah’s name and personality, again, 
so prominent in 1-39, are never alluded to in 
40-66. Now, however far an OT. prophet 
may project his vision into the future, the 
standpoint from which he does so is always 
that of his own time, and his words are for 
the warning or encouragement of those of his 
own age. But on the supposition that Isaiah 
is the author of these chs. not only does he 
project his vision into the future, but first 
projects himself to a standpoint in the future, 
and, though living while the kingdom of Judah 
was still in existence and Jerusalem outwardly 
nourishing, addresses himself to the encourage- 
ment of the Jews of a future age, when they 
should be in exile, and their city and Temple 
a heap of ruins. But this would be a case 
without parallel in OT. prophecy, and it is 
therefore much more likely that these chs. are 
the work of one who actually lived towards 
the close of the exile. 

(6) The argument in chs. 41, 45 seems to 
depend on the fact that Cyrus, the Persian 


conqueror, has begun his victorious career. 
The action of Cyrus is appealed to as a proof 
that Jehovah has not forgotten His people and 
will perform His promises. The passages 
concerning Cyrus are not prophecies of Ins 
coming (as is sometimes said), but rather 
triumphant appeals to the fact that lie lias 
come. His career is followed with anxious 
interest, and his successes are regarded as 
accumulating evidences of Jehovah’s care for 
His people, and of the working out of llis 
will in the course of human history. This 
points to a date shortly after the middle of 
the 6th century B.C. : for Cyrus, whom the 
Jews rightly anticipated as their deliverer, 
first appeared about 550 B.C., overthrew the 
Median empire in 549, and after other achieve- 
ments captured Babylon in 538, and gave 
permission for the return of the captive .lows 
to their own country. 

(c) When we look into chs. 40-66 wc find 
that they differ considerably from the earlier 
part of the book both in language ami htjle. 
This by itself is not a conclusive argument, 
because a man’s style may alter a great deal at 
different periods in his life, being liable to 
modification from varying circumstances, age, 
or change of subject matter ; nevertheless it 
materially strengthens the case when taken in 
connexion with the other arguments not Uni. 
Some of the more striking differences of sub 
observable are : — 

(1) Some words or expressions characteristic 
of 1-39 are absent from 40-66, such as : the 
title ‘the Lord Jehovah of hosts' (I 21 ,'i 1 
10 16 > 33 1 9 4 ) : the word used for ‘ idols ' ( 2 s , ls - ‘Jo 
10 n 19 1 . 3 31 r ); the use of the figure of 
Jehovah ‘arising’ or ‘being exalted' (e.g. 
2 n > 19 5 18 28 21 30 1 ®) •, the expression ‘ glory ' of 
a nation (e.g. 5 13 8 7 10 16 . 18 ); the figure of 
Jehovah’s ‘hand stretched out’ in judgment 
(e.g. 525 9 12 , IT , 21 iq4 1420,27 2 ;jii sis). iV 
peculiar word for the * blinding ’ of the eyes, 
variously rendered in AY ‘ shut ’ (6 1°), ' closed ' 
(29 1°), ‘ dim ’ (32 3 ) ; a striking word • sf ir up ’ 
(9 n ), ‘set up,’ ‘set’ (192); the expression, 
‘head and tail, palm branch and rush,’ figura- 
tively used (9 J 4 1915 ). the term ‘ fruitful 
field’ (1018 29 IT and other places) ; the very 
characteristic word ‘ remnant ’ (in the name 
fihen r-jashub, 7 3 10 20, 21 nil and elsewhere) ; 
an unusual word for ‘many’ (1614 171-2 ■>%-). 

(2) On the other hand, noticeable words or 
expressions recur in 40-66, which are absent 
from undoubted prophecies of Isaiah, such as : 

' all flesh’ ( 40 5,0 4920 C6 10 , 23 , 21 ) ; the expres- 
sion ‘ as nothing ’ (40 n 41 11 , 12 ) ; the exhorta- 
tion to ' lift up the eyes ’ (40 20 4!) 18 51 8 (it) 1 ) : 
the verb ‘ choose ’ in connexion with Jehovah's 
choice of His people (41 8 . 9 4310 , 2 ° and 
frequently) ; the verb ‘ praise ’ and cognate 
noun (42 8 > 1°,12 4321 and often); a rare 
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expression for ‘things to come’ (41 23 44 7 
46 u ) ; the verb rendered ‘ spring up ’ or * spring 
forth ’ (e.g. 42 2 44 4 45") ; an uncommon word 
for 1 bow down ’ (44 15 > 17 > 19 40 6 ) ; an unusual 
word meaning to 1 break forth ’ into singing 
(4423 4913 a nd other places) ; the title ‘ Holy 
City’ (48 2 52 4 ) ; references to the ‘mirage’ 
(49 10 , also 35 7 [non-Isaianic] ) ; tho phrase ‘ to 
clothe oneself,’ or, ‘ be clothed with,’ used 
figuratively (49 18 50 3 and elsewhere) ; frequent 
reference to the ‘ sons of Zion ’ (49 17 < 22 > 25 51 20 
and often) ; utterances of Jehovah beginning 
with the words ‘I am’ (45 3 > 6 > 18 and very 
frequently). 

Some of the most striking differences in 
phraseology have been noted by way of 
example, but much longer lists might be given. 
It is true that those who argue for unity of 
authorship are able to point to certain resem- 
blances, such as the use of the characteristic 
title ‘ Holy One of Israel ’ and the recurrence 
of Tohu (‘ chaos,’ Gn 1 2 ) ; but the undoubted 
affinities between the two parts of the book 
may be explained, it is thought, by the influ- 
ence of the prophecies of Isaiah upon the 
author of 40-66. 

(cl) As there is considerable divergence in 
phraseology between the two main divisions 
of the book, so the underlying ideas and doc- 
trines are in some respects widely different, e.g. : 

(1) The conception of the faithful remnant 
so characteristic of chs. 1-39, though it may 
be implied in a few places (59 20 65 8 i°), has no 
important position in 40-66, and Isaiah’s word 
‘ remnant ' (Shear) docs not occur. 

(2) The conception of Jehovah in chs. 40- 
66 shows an advance on that of the acknow- 
ledged prophecies of Isaiah. It is broader and 
fuller, bringing into prominence, not the 
transcendent greatness and holiness of God, 
but His infinite wisdom, knowledge, and power, 
as seen in the creation, sustaining, and govern- 
ment of the world. 

(3) Chs. 40-66 arc marked by the introduc- 
tion of subjects that are new. Tho most 
remarkable of these is the wonderful conception 
of ‘ the servant of Jehovah.’ 

(4) Again, subjects that arc not new in 
themselves receive in chs. 40-66 quite different 
treatment. Jerusalem in 1-39 is the capital 
and sanctuary, threatened yet secure in 
Jehovah’s protection. In 40-66 the city is 
already ruined (61 4 ), but destined to be 
gloriously restored, and the delineation of the 
glories of the new Jerusalem, with intimation 
of the part that the nations of the world shall 
take in its restoration, forms a remarkablo 
feature of the later chapters of the book (see 
especially c. 60). 

(5) Very remarkable is tho change which 
comes over Messianic prophecy when wo pass 
to chs. 40-66. In the utterances of Isaiah 


the hopes for the realisation of the ideal 
future are centred in a Scion of the House of 
David (9 7 II 1 ); but tho promises so imper- 
fectly realised during the period of the 
kingdom are in 40-66 transferred from the 
Messianic king to the nation as Jehovah'B 
chosen servant ; not, however, to the people 
considered in themselves, but in dependence 
on an individual, a personal representative of 
Jehovah, in whom as a perfect servant are 
summed up the ideal qualities of Israel. 

Taking together the arguments thus briefly 
summarised, it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that chs. 40-66 are not the work of 
Isaiah, but of a prophet who exercised his 
ministry towards the end of the period of the 
Jewish exile in Babylon. There is no reason 
why the student of Holy Scripture should 
bo disquieted by such a conclusion, for it does 
not follow that the trustworthiness and 
inspiration of chs. 40-66 must be given up. The 
author of these chs. docs not claim to be Isaiah, 
and the name of that prophet is not even 
mentioned in them. Belief in the inspiration 
and divine authority of the OT. cannot fairly 
be held to bind us to a particular theory or to 
human traditions, as to the literary structure 
of the several books. This has to be investi- 
gated by the ordinary methods of literary 
research, because God’s revelation has come 
down to us embodied in a literature which has 
not been exempted from the ordinary 
conditions of literary composition and trans- 
mission. 

CHAPTER 1 

Jbhov.ui’s Akraioxmbn r of His People 

This c. is general in character, and much of 
it (e.g. vv. 10-17) might refer to almost any 
period. This general character of the pro- 
phecy renders it especially suitable as an 
introduction, and may account for its position 
at the beginning of the book. It gives us 
picture of the internal condition of Judah, ifif 
Isaiah’s ago, and not only brings out his charaop 
toristic teaching, but more than any other OT. 
passage indicates tho general line of prophetic 
doctrine. Owing to the corrupt state of the 
nation Jehovah will avenge Himself by a 
judgment, through which, while it proves the 
destruction of sinners, tho people will be 
purified, and its ideal character realised by the 
remnant that shall be left (vv. 24-26 : cp. v. 9). 
Some indication of date is afforded by vv. 7-9, 
where the prophet states that the land is 
wast ed by foreign invaders and the capital cut 
off from outside help. The prophecy might 
accordingly bo assigned to (1) the invasion by 
Rezin and Pckah in the reign of Aliaz (7 1 ), 
735 B.c. ; (2) an invasion by Sargon (20 1 ), 
711 B.C'.; or (3) the invasion by Sennacherib 
(chs. 36, 37) in Hezekiah’s roign, 701 B.C. It 
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is in favour of (1) that the prophecy occurs in 
connexion with others belonging to the reign 
of Ahaz (chs. 2-5), and perhaps the rebuke of 
formal worship suits this period best ; the 
‘ strangers ’ of v. 7 would then be Pekah’s 
Syrian allies. Most recent commentators, how- 
ever, assign the prophecy to date (3). There 
is a similar rebuke of formal religion in 2D 13 
(same period), though the tone of this c. is un- 
like that of those prophecies which undoubtedly 
refer to Sennacherib's invasion (e.g. chs. 29, 30), 

2-9. Judah’s unnatural conduct and its 
consequences. 10-17. Sedulous worship of 
Jehovah is no defence, because a merely formal 
service is displeasing to Him. 18-23. Je- 
hm ah offers reconciliation 011 condition of 
amendment. 24-31. The gracious offer being 
refused, sentence is passed. 

1. See Intro. 

2. Children] Jehovah claimed Israel as His 

son at the exodus (Ex4 i3 ). 3. The un- 

naturalness of Israel’s conduct is similarly 
contrasted with the behaviour of the animal 
creation, in Jer8 7 . 4. Seed of evildoers] 
i.e. consisting of evildoers (14 3U ). Are cor- 
rupters] RV * deal corruptly. ' The Holy One 
of Israel] The use of this title is character- 
istic of Isaiah, and traceable to the impression 
made by the vision wherein he received his 
call and heard the seraphic 1 Ter-Sanctus.’ 
See Intro. 

5. RV ‘ Why will ye be still stricken, that 
ye revolt ? ’ etc. Why expose yourselves to 
further punishment V Read, ‘ Every head . . 
every heart.' The noblest parts of the body 
stand for the rulers and counsellors of the 
body politic. 

7. As overthrown by strangers] lit. ‘ as an 
overthrow of strangers.’ i.e. (<t) as an over- 
throw wrought by strangers, or (6) as when 
strangers (whom (4od cares not for) are 
overthrown. 

8. Cottage . . lodge] solitary huts where 
watchmen lived : cp. Lam 2 0 R V. The figures 
express isolation. Owing to flic occupation 
and devastation of the country by invaders the 
city is left helpless. 

9. The cities of the plain had perished 
through lack of a righteous remnant (Gn 1 8 - 4 '' i -). 
The possession of such a remnant had proved 
the salvation of Judah. 

xo. The rulers of Jerusalem are addressed 
as rulers of Sodom, and the nation as people of 
Gomorrah. Thus are emphasised both their 
wickedness and their peril : cp. Ezk 1 fi ,s '*°. 

The law of our God] referring not to the 
written law, but to the divine teaching which 
follows, delivered through the prophet : see 
2 3 8 1(i . 

11. Idelightnot] cp. Pss40 c 51 10 Am 5 21 1 22 
MioGL 12. Tread] RV ‘ trample ’ ; like beasts 
without understanding. The worship was 


merely formal. 13. Vain oblations] Not tie 
offerings in themselves, hut their hypo 
critical character is reprobated. Iniquity] 
lit. 1 nothingness,’ 1 worthlessness.’ 14. New 
moons] referring to the monthly festivals 
(Nu 28 11 IS 20*). 

15. Your hands, etc.] The hands, uplifted 
in prayer, are stained with blood. 

16. 17. Condition of acceptance with God. 

17. Judgment] i.e. justice. Relieve the 
oppressed] RM 1 sot right the oppressor.’ 

18. Let us reason] i.e. that the right mat 
appear. Forgiveness will follow obedience and 
repentance. 

21. An harlot] figuratively expressing the 
faithlessness, through its idolatry, of the nation 
which had been betrothed to God : cp. K\ .! I 
DtSl 1 ". Judgment] i.e. justice, as in v. 17. 

22. Mixed] read, 1 weakened.’ The inimn > 
describe the degeneracy of the rulers; t In- 
best have become debased. 23. Companions 
of thieves] i.e. conniving at miscarriage of 
justice ; cp. Mic7 3 . 

24. Mine adversaries] the evildoers ill Jim 
salom. God will purge the city of them. 

25. Purely purge, etc.] RM ‘purge nun) 
thy dross as with lyo,’ lyc, or potash, being 
used as a flux in purifying metals. Tin] 1 e. 
alloy. 27. With judgment . . with righteous- 
ness] i.e. (ti) through the manife station of 
God’s justice and righteousness, or (A) through 
the justice and righteousness which tin- ie 
generate people exhibit. Her converts] i e 
those of her who return (to Jehovah). 

29. They shall be ashamed . . ye have desired ; 
The subject in each clause is the same in 
thought, though the person of the 'trb 1- 
changed. Such abrupt change of person i- 
not uncommon in Hebrew, especially in the 
prophets, e.g. Mic7 19 MaI2 15 . 

29. The oaks] mentioned as connected with 
idolatrous worship : cp. 2KHi t 17 1 ". Sacred 
trees wore supposed to be inhabited by a dcil) . 
to whom the worship was offi red. r l he 
prophet indicates that such nature mor-hip 
will disappoint its votaries. The gardcr. 1 : 
referred to as the scene of heathen fit' s : c |- 
<>5 n . 30. The fate of the wicked described tn 

imagery suggested by v. 29. 31. Read. • And 

the strong’ (i.e. the wealthy and pou dial 
man) 1 shall be as tow, and his work ’ (i.e. tin 
idolatrous image) ‘as a spark.’ The meaning 
is that his sin will be the cause of his ruin. 

CHAPTERS 2-5 

Isaiah’s Preaching kaki.y in the 
Reign of Ahaz 

Chs. 2-4 are closely connected, and c. 5 is 
generally thought to belong to the same period, 
though it probably represents discourses de- 
livered rather later. There are i wo points 
which serve as indications of date : '«) The 
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influx of foreign fashions, both in religion 
(2®.®) and in common life (3 1 ®- 33 , where the 
difficulty of explaining the names for the 
various articles of female attire from the 
Hebrew suggests that the articles, like the 
names, were of foreign importation). (6) 
The weak and capricious character of the king 
and his advisers (3 12 ). These features point 
to the reign of Ahaz, who was an innovator in 
religion (2K lG 2 ~b i°), but in that case these 
chs. must bo placed quite early in his reign, 
because we should gather from the mention 
of deep-sea ships (2 1(i ) that Math, the one sea- 
port of the kingdom, was still in the possession 
of Judah, while we read in 2 K 1 li 0 that the 
Syrians captured it during the invasion by 
Rezin and Pekah. 

C. 2. 2-4. Isaiah quotes a prophecy that 

the nations shall resort to Zion, and there 
learn true religion, with the result of universal 
peace. 5-9. Before this future can be real- 
ised, (rod’s own people must trust in Him and 
forsake their idolatry. 10-22. The retributive 
judgment that is coming 011 the nation is 
described in detail. 

C. 3. 1— IS- The ruin of social order in 

Judah, traceable to the misconduct of the 
rulers, who shall be punished. 

16-C. 4 1 . The sin and punishment of the 
ladies of Jerusalem. 2-6. The day of the 
Loud, though a day of judgment for the 
wicked, will prove a day of salvation for the 
faithful remnant. 

C 5. 1-7. Judah compared in a parable to 

an unfruitful vineyard. 8-24. The charge of 
bringing forth evil fruit is proved in detail. 

[25-30. The coming invasion and dark 
prospect.] 

CHAPTER 2 

2-4. occur also with a few slight variations 
in Mic4 1-4 . The passage appears to he bor- 
rowed in Isaiah, because («) it suits its context 
belter in Hicah. and (6) it is more complete in 
Mieah, Alit* I 1 being a part of it. If Isaiah is 
quoting from Micah, the latter prophet must 
have spoken the words before the occasion re- 
ferred to in Jcr2C 18 . Both prophets may he 
quoting from some ancient and well-known 
prediction regarding the future of Zion. 

2. In the last days] RV ‘ in the latter days.’ 
The phrase has the general meaning cf ‘future 
time ’ (G1149 1 Dt4 30 Jer23 20 ). Its use in the 
prophetic books makes the expression practi- 
cally equivalent to ‘ Messianic times,' and the 
Apostles in NT. use the corresponding Gk. in 
Ihe sense of ‘the Christian dispensation’ 
(Ac2H lPotlso 1 J n 2is HeblbS). In the top 
of] RM ‘ at the head of.’ Under the figure 
of a physical change is set forth the supremacy 
of Israel’s religion : Zion will be recognised 
as the spiritual capital of the world. 


3. People] RY 1 peoples.’ The law] RM 
‘ teaching ’ or ‘ instruction,’ such as was given 
by prophets and priests : see 8 1(i . 4. Among] 
RV ■ between.’ The nations will submit their 
disputes to the arbitration of Israel’s God. 
The eunviotiou of the universality of the 
religion of Israel is hero plainly shown. 

5. The prophet urges the people to repent, 
that they may fulfil their destiny. 

6. Therefore] RV ‘ For.’ Replenished from 
the east] alluding to the influx of settlers and 
foreign customs from that quarter. Sooth- 
sayers, etc.] Soothsaj’ers are forbidden amongst 
the Israelites in Dt 1 8 10 . We find an Israelite 
king sending to consult at the Philistine town 
of Ekron (2 K 1 -). Please themselves in] RV 
1 strike hands with’: i.e. ‘make compacts with’ 
born heathen. The reference is to bargains 
and commercial undertakings (2 K 14 22 16®). 

7. The increase of wealth and military or- 

ganisation here referred to were features of 
Uzziah’s reign (2Ch26 1-13 ). 9. Boweth down 

. . humbleth himself] i.e. before the idols. 

12. The day of the LORD of hosts shall he] 
RM • the Lord of hosts hath a day.’ ‘ Day ’ 
might mean (a) day of battle or victory, cp. 
Amo ls ‘- ft , the earliest mention of the Day of 
the Lord, or (h) day of judgment. This be- 
came the usual meaning ; so regularly in NT. 
Cp. 1 Cor4 3 -b 13-16. The proud will be 
humbled by flic destruction of the things that 
minister to their pride. 15. Alluding to the 
works and fortifications of Uzziah and Jotham 
(2Ch2(> ! ‘. 111 27 3 > i). 

16. Ships of Tarshish] i.e. deep-sea ships 
used for foreign trade. Tarshish is supposed 
to have been in S. Spain, at the furthest limit 
of Phoenician commerce. Judah at this time 
possessed a mercantile fleet, the station of 
which was at Elath, on the Red Sea (2 K 16®).., 

Pleasant pictures] The word rendered * pic-j;' 
lures ’ means something figured or with imag- .; 
ery upon it. A cognate word is used of idol£| 
airous imagery (Nu33 5 -) and of idolatrous^ 
images painted 011 walls (EzkS 1 -). Siuce the : 
word here occurs in close connexion with 
shi^is, the reference may he to the sails, which 
were often embroidered with figures in an- 
cient times. Some prefer the moaning ‘ watch- 
towers,’ the root having in Aramaic the sense 
‘ to look out.’ 

20. Cast his idols] in disgust at their in- 
ability to hc'lp. 21. iron will try to hide 
from God in terror. 22. Wanting in LXX, 
and perhaps a gloss. 

CHAPTER 3 

1. Stay and the staff] A prophecy of famiue: 
cp. v. 7, as the clause following explains. But 
if the latter clause is a gloss then ‘ stay and 
stall' ’ would refer to the classes upon which the 
stability of the life of the community depends. 
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‘ Staff ' in the He!), is the fem. form of 
‘ stay.' 

2. The prudent] BY ‘ the diviner,' at this 
time in higli estimation (2 li ). The ancient] 
RM ‘ the elder,’ who held offices in villages 
and towns (Ruth4 2 >* 2K10 1 ). 3. Artificer] 
cp. Jer‘24 1 ; but RM •charmer.' Eloquent 
orator] • skilful enchanter.' 4. Children . . 
babes] in character rather than in years. 

6, 7. The meaning is, the state of society 
shall be such that a man who apparently has 
the bare necessaries of life shall be invited to 
be dictator, but in vain. 

9. The shew of their countenance] i.e. their 
expression ; the meaning being that their char- 
acter may be read in their face. But RM has, 
• Their respecting of persons doth witness,’ 
etc. 12. Cp. v. 4. They which lead thee] lit. 
1 they that set thee right,’ i.e. they that should 
set thee aright. The reference is to king 
Ahaz and his counsellors, amongst whom the 
queen-mother was prominent. 13. People] 
BY * peoples.’ 14. Ancients] see v. 2. For 
ye] the pronoun is emphatic : RY • It is ye 
that have eaten up.' 

16 f. A protest against prevalent luxury as 
evidenced in the extravagant toilette of the 
ladies of Jerusalem. 

16. Tinkling] caused by silver bells on the 
ankles. 18. Cauls] RM ‘ networks.’ Round 
tires like the moon] RV ‘crescents'; mentioned 
as Midianitish ornaments (Jg8-’ 1 > ;W ). 

19. Chains] RV ‘ pendants,’ or ‘ eardrops ’ ; 
mentioned as Midianitish ornaments (Jg8 2(i ). 

20. Bonnets] R V ‘ headtires.’ The same word 
is used of a bridegroom's headdress (01 10 ). 

Ornaments of the legs] RV ‘ ankle-chains.' 

Headbands] RY * sashes.’ such as wore 
worn by brides (49 18 Jer2 32 ). Tablets] RV 
1 perfume boxes.’ Earrings] RV 1 amulets.’ 

21. Nose jewels] fastened to the nostril : 

see Gn24 22 . 22. Changeable suits of ap- 

parel] RV ■ festival robes.’ Wimples] RV 
‘ shawls.’ Crisping pins] RV 1 satchels.’ 

23. Glasses] RV • hand mirrors.’ Hoods] 
RV ‘ turbans.’ 

24. Instead of, etc.] RV ‘ instead of sweet 
spices there shall be rottenness.' Rent] RV 
‘ rope,’ i.e. binding the captive. Burning] RV 
1 branding,’ i.e. of a slave. 

25. 26. Thy, her] the pronouns refer to 
Zion. 26. Sit upon the ground] a posture of 
mourning : cp. Lam 1 1 . 

CHAPTER 4 

1. The women do not claim to be kept as 
the man’s wives, but only pray that he will 
remove from them the reproach of being 
childless (cp. Gu.30 23 ). so depopulated has the 
land become. The v. belongs to c. 3. 

In that day] i.e. when the Day of God’s 
judgment (2 12 3 18 ) is over. 


2. Branch] not hero a title of Messiah (the 
word is not the same in 11 ] ) but referring to 
the verdure of the land. Fertility of the soil 
is often a feature of the ideal future in the 
prophets (30 23 Am 9 13 Zeeh9 lfi > 17 ). For the 
expression ‘ hraneli of Jehovah ’ cp. ‘ cedars 
of God,’ Ps80 10 ; " trees of Jehovah,’ Ps HU i». 

Escaped] referring to the godly remnant 
(l> 13 ). 3. Shall be called holy] i.e. as actually 

being so : ep. I 28 . Written] i.e. enrolled as a 
citizen. 4. Spirit] RM ‘ blast.’ 5. Upon 
every dwelling place] RV ‘o\er the ulnilc 
habitation.’ A cloud, etc.] the sign of Gial's 
protecting presence ; the imagery is from llie 
exodus (Exl3 21 > 22 14 I9 > 20 ). Upon all, etc.] 

1 over all the glory shall be spread a canopy' 
i.e. for shadow and refuge, as explained in the 
next v. 6. Tabernacle] RV ‘ pavilion.' 

CHAPTER 5 

r-24. Judah, God’s unfruitful vineyard, and 
the judgment upon it. 

I. I] i.e. Isaiah. To my] rather, ‘ for my,’ 

or 1 of my.’ The beloved, as appears later, is 
Jehovah : cp. our Lord's parable (M 1 2 1 V| ). 
The allegory is rhythmical in form : cp. Song 
8 11-1 ‘). 2. Tower] watch-tower : sec on I s . 

3 f. God speaks. 

7. Judgment] i.e. justice. Oppression] per- 
haps better, ‘bloodshed.’ Aery] i.e. of the 
oppressed. 

8-10. Unjust seizure of land resulting in 
barrenness and want of population. 8. Place! 
RV ‘ room.’ 10. Bath] about 8 gallons. And 
the seed, etc.] RV ‘and a homer of seed 
shall yield hut an ephah.’ An epliah is tin 
tenth part of a homer, which was 111 or 12 
bushels (Ezk45 n ). 

II. That continue until night] RV • dint 

tarry late into the night.’ 12. Regard not, 
etc.] i.e. have no regal'd for the working oi the 
Lord’s will in the events of history. 13. Are 
gone into captivity] an example of the • pro- 
phetic perfect.’ The future is regarded its so 
certain that it is described as past. 14. Hell] 
Hcb. Sheol, i.e. the place of departed spo ils, 
RM ‘ the grave ’ : ep. Gn37 3 "'. 15. Up. 2"' 17 . 

17. After their manner] RV ‘ as in then- 
pasture.’ So desolate will the cilies lie. 

Strangers] RM ‘ wanderers,’ The meaning 
is that nomad tribes wander over the land at 
pleasure. 

18. The people have chained themsches to 
sin like beasts of burden. 19. They scoff at 
the declared judgments of God. 20. The per- 
verting of all moral distinctions. 23. Briber} 
and injustice. 

25-30. The position of those vv. is doubtful. 
Very probably they should be connected "null 
the prophecy, 9 8 -10 4 . In that section the 
closing words of v. 25 occur four times as a 
sort of refrain. 
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26 . Lift up an ensign] i.c. as a signal to 
muster thorn : cp. 1 i 10 1 8 3 49 22 fi2 )0 . Nations] 

i.e. those under the dominion of the Assyrian 
king and serving in his army. Hiss] The 
metaphor is from collecting a swarm of bees 
(7 1S ). 30 . They shall roar against them] i.e. 
the enemies against God’s people. 

CHAPTER 6 
The Prophet’s Call 

This o., which recounts the prophet’s call 
and commission, would stand first in a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the book. The opening 
words remind us of the vision of Micaiah 
( 1 K 22 10 ), and we should compare the visions 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel which inaugurated 
their prophetic activity. In St. John’s vision 
(Rev 4) the samo anthem, ‘ Holy, holy, holy,’ is 
sung by the six-winged living creatures round 
about the throne. Isaiah's vision foreshadows 
such leading elements of his thought as, ( 1 ) the 
majesty of God, (2) the uncleanness of the 
people, (3) his conviction that he had a divine 
message for them, (4) their stubbornness and 
heedlessness, (5) the necessity of judgment, 
(C) the idea of the remnant. 

1 - 4 . Isaiah's vision of Jehovah enthroned 
and the worship of heaven. 5 - 7 . He confesses 
his sin and is absolved. 8 - 13 . He receives his 
prophetic commission. 

1. The year that king Uzziah died] 740 n.o. 
See Intro. The prophet, when meditating 
perhaps on the condition of the nation and 
its gloomy prospects, is favoured with a vision 
of the glory of God. Train] i.c. the skirts 
(RM) of his royal robes. 

2 . Above it] RV ‘above him.’ The Sera- 
phims] here only in OT. the word denotes 
supernatural beings. It is derived from the 
verb ‘ to burn,' and may simply iudicate the 
fiery or glowing appearance of Jeho\ all's 
attendantangels(Ezk 1 13 > 14 ). Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the same word stands for venomous ser- 
pents (Nu21 a Isa 14 23 30 fl ), and it may here bo 
intended to convey the meaning that the 
guardians of Jehovah’s throne are of serpentine 
form. This is scarcely borne out by the con- 
text (vv. 6 , 7), though in Ezekiel's vision of 
heaven animal forms are introduced (Ezk 1 10 .) 

Covered his face] in reverence. 

3 . Holy, holy, holy] The threefold repetition 
denotes emphasis or intensity (Jer7 4 ). It is 
significant that the title of Jehovah most 
characteristic of Isaiah’s prophecies is 1 the 
Holy One of Israel.’ In the light of later 
revelation Christians have not unnaturally seen 
here a foreshadowing of the Holy Trinity : 
cp. Rev4 8 . 4 . The posts of the door moved] 
RV 1 the foundations of the thresholds were 
moved.’ Smoke] a symbol of the divine 
presence, as in Exl9 9 > 18 1K8 10 ’ 11 . 

5 . Ups] the pure praises of the seraphim 

20 


made Isaiah think by contrast of his own sins 
of the lips. For mine eyes have seen, etc.] No 
man could see God and live (Ex33-°). 6 . Live 
coal] Eire is the symbol of purification : cp. 
Mai 3 2 Mt3 u . 8 . For us] the plural in the 
mouth of God as in Gnl 20 3 22 ll 7 . Jehovah 
consults with the augels around His tlirono ; 
similarly in Micaiah ’s vision (1K22 19 . 20 : cp. 
Ps89 7 ). 

10 . The result of the prophet’s preaching 
described as though it were the purpose. Most 
of his hearers will stubbornlyrejeet his message, 
with the result that they will become dead to 
all impressions. The heart] regarded by the 
Hebrews as the seat of tho understanding : 
cp. HosT 11 . Convert] RV 1 turn again.’ 

11 , 12 . Isaiah feels that such a state of 
things cannot be allowed to continue, and is 
assured that Jehovah will interpose with a 
terrible judgment of war and exile. 12 . There 
he a great forsaking] RV 1 the forsaken places 
be many.’ 

13 . RV 1 And if there be yet a tenth in it, 
it shall again be eaten up : as a terebinth, and 
as an oak, whoso stock remaincth, when they 
are felled ; so the holy seed is the stock there- 
of.’ Tho meaning is that the coming judgment 
is not a single one but a series. Yet as when 
an evergreen tree is cut down the stump 
remains from which new shoots may grow, so 
there will be a faithful remnant of Israel left, 
to be the germ of a renewed people. This 
doctrine of the remnant is characteristic of 
Isaiah : cp. 4 3 7 3 ll) 29 - 21 . 

CHAPTERS 7 Ml 7 
The Syro-Emiraimite Invasion 

The group of prophecies contained in thiB 
section belongs to the reign of Ahaz, when 
Judah was threatened by the allied forces of 
Syria and Israel (7 1 2K15 37 IG 5 - 0 2Ch28 545 ). 
With the reign of Tiglatli-pileser, the Assyrian 
empire entered on a new epoch, that monarch 
aiming at bringing the whole of W. Asia under 
his sway. With a view to resisting the As- 
syrian advance and preserving their independ- 
ence, llczin, of Syria, and Pekah, of Israel, 
formed an alliance, and their war against Ahaz 
was apparently undertaken in order to force 
Judah to join the coalition, the immediate 
object of the invaders being to dethrone Ahaz 
and set over the kingdom one who would be 
willing to favour their projects (7 8 ). Isaiah 
foresaw that Syria and Israel were doomed to 
fall before tho Assyrian power, and, therefore, 
exhorts to calmness and confidence in Jehovah 
( 7 1 , s, 10 g 4 )_ Ahaz, on the other hand, was set 
upon seeking aid from Tiglalh-pileser, a policy 
wliich Isaiah reprobated as indicating want of 
trust in Oehovah, and as certain to lay Judah 
also open to disaster from Assyrian inroads 

( 717 - 25 ). 
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C. 7. I, 2. The occasion of the prophecies 
following. 3-9. In view of the panic caused 
by the Syro-Israelite invasion, Isaiah is sent 
to the king with a message of encouragement 
(10-16), which is confirmed by the sign of 
Immanuel. 17-25. The disastrous conse- 
quences of the policy of seeking aid from 
Assyria foretold. 

C. 8. 1-4. The speedy rain of Syria and 

Israel foretold by the sign of Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz. 5-8. The Syrian invasion of Judah 
foretold. 9-15. The nations' fear in the present 
crisis contrasted with the assurance that should 
spring from trust in Jehovah. 16-20. Isaiah’s 
own confidence in his message. 21-C. 9. 7. The 
coming calamity and the bright future that 
lies beyond. Those parts of the land which 
first suffered from the Assyrian shall be corre- 
spondingly glorified, for the Messiah shall 
appear and the kingdom of David shall be 
sstablished on an indestructible foundation. 

CHAPTER 7 

1-16. Isaiah assures Ahaz by a sign that 
Judah will be delivered from Syria and Israel. 

1. See prefatory note to the section. 

2. Ephraim] the popular name for the 
northern kingdom (‘J 8 .®). His heart was 
moved] i.e. the heart of king Ahaz, because 
of the formidable confederacy against him. 
Serious reverses suffered by Judah at this time 
are recorded in 2 C’h 

3. Shear-jashub] i.e. ‘ a remnant shall re- 
turn.’ Already in the reign of Ahaz the 
prophet had summed up the characteristic 
feature of his teaching (see on G 13 ) in a 
symbolic name given to his son. Similarly 
he called another son Maher-shalal-liash-baz 
(' spoil speedeth, prey hasteth ’) that he might 
impressively indicate the speedy spoliation of 
Syria and Israel (8 3 > >). Thus the prophet and 
his family were for signs to the people (8 ls ). 
There is a special significance in the presence 
of Shear-jashub at this meeting of Isaiah with 
king Ahaz. The prophet has to foretell inva- 
sion and spoliation of Judah by the Assyrians 
(v. 20). but the presence of Shear-jashub gives 
assurance that a remnant shall return. The 
conduit] The king’s object doubtless was to 
stop the waters outside the walls of the city 
(2Ch32 8 ), so that the enemy, in the siege that 
was imminent, might be without supply of 
water. Upper pool] probably the same as the 
upper watercourse of Gihon on the W. of Jeru- 
salem (2Ch32 3u ). A lower pool is mentioned 
in 22 ». 

4. Neither be fainthearted, etc.] RV 'let 
not thine heart be faint because of these two 
tails of smoking firebrands.’ The prophet 
regards them as no more than expiring torches. 

6. Tabeal] the name is Syrian, not Hebrew : 
see prefatory note. 


8. Within threescore, etc.] We should prob- 
ably regard this prophecy as fulfilled when 
the power of the northern kingdom was finally 
broken by the importation of foreigners under 
Esarhaddon (Ezr4‘-). On account of the 
manner in which this prediction interrupts the 
parallelism, some modern scholars regard it ns 
an addition by a later editor. 

9. The need of faith is emphasised ; w ithonl 
it there is no security. 

11. Ask thee a sign] to prove that lie nun 
trust in Jehovah’s promise. Ahaz’s choii e 
should be unlimited, he might ask a sign 111 
heaven or from the nether world. 

12. Neither will I tempt, etc.] Ahaz gins 
utterance to a sound principle (Rtfi 1 **). lint 
Jehovah had offered a sign, and to refuse it 
showed distrust of God. Ahaz had alrtadv 
made up his mind to the Assyrian alliance anil 
cloaks his self-will with the language of faith 

13. The prophet’s indignation. 

14. A virgin] The Hebrew word is not the 
distinctive one for virginity, but denotes ratlin 
one of maturing and marriageable age : cp. e g 
Gn24 JS Ex2 8 . In the first place, this prophecy 
must have been intended by Isaiah as 11 sign 
of encouragement to Ahaz — before a child 
shortly to be bom, could arrive at ycais nl 
observation the enemies of Judah would he 
brought to nought. At the same time, it is 
evident that the child is no ordinary one. flow 
the way in which the prophet refers to him ,ts 
Lord of the land (8 8 ), and from the titles 
given to him in 9 6 . The child is, in fact, the 
Messiah, whose advent Isaiah seems to haw 
expected in the near future in toniiixiui 
with the Assyrian invasion (l) 1 -" ll 1- ®). The 
prophet’s anticipations were realised, but 111 a 
manner far surpassing his expectations, in the 
birth of our Lord. 

Immanuel] i.e. * God is with us ’ (H 1,J ). Tin. 
child whom the prophet has in mind ieci ntd 
this symbolic name as being a pledge of God s 
presence with His people. Christ, the true 
Hon of David, is in the highest conceivable 
sense Immanuel. The sign given by Jeaiali is 
not concerned with the manner of the child's 
birth, but rather connected with his name Im- 
manuel. Accordingly in Mt 1 - 3 the emphasis 
is upon the name. 

15. Butter (RM ‘curds’) and honey] it 
simple pastoral products, not bread and meal, 
because the land has gone out of cultivation : 
the 1 honey ’ was probably wild honey. That 
privation is implied is clear from the conics I 
(vv. 20-22). That he may know] so some 
ancient versions, but better, ‘when he kno’vetli' 
(RV), or * till he know.’ 

16. Though the child about to be born must 
in his early years endure privation, yet before 
he comes to years of discretion Judah’s present 
enemies shall be brought to nought. The 
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land, etc.] 11 V ‘ tho land whose two kings 
thou abhorrest ’ (i.c. 1 fcaresl horribly ’) 1 shall 
be forsaken.’ 

17-25. The disastrous consequences of any 
alliance between Judah and Assyria foretold. 

17- 19- Isaiah foresees that Judah will be 
involved in the struggle between Egypt and 
Assyria and will be invaded by both powers, 
their armies penetrating everywhere like 
swarms of insects. 

17. Ephraim departed] alluding to the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom in Rehoboam's reign. 
Since Ephraim was the most powerful of the 
seceding tribes the northern kingdom was 
called by its name (v. 2 ; it 8 * 9 ). 

18. Hiss] see 5 2li . 

19. Desolate] RV ‘ rugged.’ Bushes] R V 
1 pastures.' 

20. A razor that is hired] The reference is 
to Ahaz’s policy of calling in the aid of Tiglath- 
pileser. Retribution would come through that 
very power on which Ahaz relied, and the land 
would be laid bare. 

21-25. A pastoral life will be the only 
possible one, because the land is laid waste, 
and where vineyards once flourished men 
will hunt wild beasts in the thickets, or seek 
pasturage for their cattle. 

22. The v. means there will be curds and 
wild honey, and nothing else. 

23. Every place, etc.] RV ‘every place, 
where there were a thousand vines at a thou- 
sand silverlings, shall even be for briers and 
thorns.’ Silverlings] i.e. pieces of silver, 
shekels ; 1.000 shekels would be an averago 
price. 

25. RV 1 And all the hills that were digged 
with the mattock, thou shalt not come thither 
for fear of briers and thorns.’ Vines wore 
usually grown on terraces on the hills of 
Palestine. Lesser cattle] RV 1 sheep.' 

CHAPTER 8 

1. Take, etc.] read 1 Take thee a great 
tablet, and write upon it with the pen of a 
man, Maher-shalal-hash-baz.’ A man’s pen] 
i.e. such as a common man would use 
for writing in large characters that all 
might undertsand the words. Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz] i.c. ‘ The spoil speedeth, the prey 
hasteth.’ The inscription intimated the speedy 
spoliation of Syria and Israel (v. 4 ). 

2. And I took] RV ‘ And I will take,' the 
speaker being Jehovah as in v. 1. Witnesses] 
who would be able when the fulfilment came 
to testify that the prophecy had been delivered. 

3. The prophetess] i.e. the prophet's wife. 

Call his name] see on 7 3 . 4. This 

prophecy was fulfilled, Damascus being cap- 
tured by the Assyrians in 732 b.c., and Samaria 
ten years later: cp. 10 9 . 

6. This people] i.e. the Ten Tribes (re- 


ferred to as ‘ this people ’ again in 9 1(! ), who 
refused the mild rule of tho House of David, 
and, having set up their own king, have allied 
themselves with Rezin. The waters of Shi- 
loah] The gently-flowing stream that issued 
from Zion near tho sanctuary (Ps 46 4 ) sym- 
bolises the di\inely-appointed government of 
the House of David, and is contrasted in the 
next v. with the wide flood of Euphrates, 
symbolising the devastating power of Assyria, 
which within a short period overthrew the 
kingdoms of Israel and Syria ( 2 K 16 9 I8 9 . 10 ), 
as Isaiah repeatedly foretold : op. 7 8 > 16 . 

7. The river] i.e. as elsewhere, the 
Euphrates (Josh 24 2 j ; denoted in RV by a 
capital R. 

8. Pass through] RV ‘ sweep onward into.’ 

To the neck] The head, therefore, will 

escape. So Isaiah regularly indicates the 
preservation of a remnant in the judgments 
that are eomiug upon the nation. The stretch- 
ing out, etc.] The image is suddenly changed 
from that of a devastating flood to that of a 
bird of prey swooping with wings outspread. 

O Immanuel] The country thus threatened 
is the land to which the divine pledge has been 
given and embodied in the child Immanuel 
( 7 14 ‘ lti ). At the thought the prophet is filled 
with confidence in tho protection of Jehovah; 
henco the triumphant strain of defiance in 
which he addresses the invaders in the vv. 
that follow. 

9, 10. Alliances formed against God’speople 
must end in disaster and hostile purposes must 
fail, for ‘ God is with us.’ 9. People] RV 
‘ peoples.’ Gird yourselves] i.e. for warfare. 

10. God is with us] alluding to the signi- 
ficance of the name Immanuel (v. 8. cp. 7 14 ). 

ix, 12. Tho prophet has been divinely 
warned not to show the unreasoning fear of 
the Syro-Ephraimite alliance which the men 
of Judah exhibit. 

11. With a strong hand] In Heb. phrase- 
ology the coming of prophetic inspiration is 
spoken of anthropomorphical Iv as seizure by the 
hand of Jehovah ( 2 K 3 1 * Ezk 1 3 3 22 8 l 37 1 ). 

12. A confederacy] alluding to the alliance 
between Israel and Syria, which caused so 
much fear in Judah (7 s ). The same word is, 
however, elsewhere rendered ‘ conspiracy ’ or 
‘treason’ ( 2 K 17 4 2 Ch 23 » 3 ) : so RV ‘con- 
spiracy ’ here. In that case the allusion would 
be to the cry of ‘ Conspiracy ! ’ which, as some 
suppose, was raised against Isaiah and his fol- 
lowers by those in Judah who opposed the 
line of policy lie advocated, and favoured 
Ahaz’s project of alliance with Assyria. Simi- 
larly, the political opponents of Jeremiah at- 
tempted to discredit his teaching by accusing 
him of treachery against liis country (Jer 37 18 ). 

13. Tho meaning is, ‘recognise Jehovah iD 
His true character as the all-holy One ' (so He 
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had revealed Himself to the prophet, G 3 ), ‘and to be, ‘If they speak not according to this 
stand in awe of Him accordingly.’ word’ (viz. ‘ to iho law and to tho testimony’) 

14 . Sanctuary] The secondary meaning of ‘ surely there is no morning for them ’ (It Vj ; 

‘refuge’ is here the prominent one (LK 1 50 i.e. the only hope of a brighter dawn lies in 
2 2S ). being guided by Isaiah’s teaching. But an- 

Both the houses] i.e. the two kingdoms of other rendering is possible, ‘ Surely according 
Judah and Israel. Every revelation of God to this word shall they speak for whom there 
puts men on llieir trial and sifts them : to is no morning ’ (RM), i.e. they will recognise 
those who accept it in faith and turn to Him too late the value of the principles inculcated 
it means deliverance, but those who reject it by Isaiah. 

bring judgment on themselves. This was seen 21 . Curse their king, etc.] RV ‘curse In- 
in God’s revelation of Himself in Christ ; to their king and by their God.’ The expression 
those who accepted Him He gave power to is the same as in 1 S17 43 . 22 . Dimness, etc.] 

become Bons of God (Jnl 1J ). He came to RY ‘gloom of anguish ; and into thick dark- 
save the world (Jn 12 47 ) ; yet it may also be ness they shall be driven away.’ Note the 
said that for judgment He came into the world close connexion with c. 9, where a brighter 
(Jn9 3 ®), because those who received Him not future is predicted, 
brought judgment on thomflelves, and found _ 

Him to be a rock of offence. Thus Isaiah’s CHAPTER 9 

words are qnotod in NT. with a Christian 1 . RV ‘ But there shall be no gloom to hei 

application (Mt2t 44 Ro9 M lPet2 J * 8 ). that was in anguish. In tho former time he 

15 . Many among them shall stumble] RY brought into contempt tho land of Xclmhm 

1 many shall stumble thereon.’ and the land of Napktali, but in the latter 

16 . Bind up] i.e. tie up the parchment roll time hath he made it glorious, by tho way of 
on which the prophet's teaching has been the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nation*.' 
written, and lay it aside to be consulted later. By the contempt brought upon the laud of 

The testimony] i.e. the inspired admonition Zebulun and Naphtali the prophet signifies 
which the prophet has just delivered. The the spoiling of the country and deportation 
law] not referring to the written law of God, of the inhabitants by Tiglath-pileser (narrated 
but used in the wide sense of ‘ instruction ’ or 2 K 1 5 2 ®). Galilee of the nations] lit. ■ the cir- 
‘ teaching ’ (RM) : the inspired teaching given cuit,’ or 4 district of the nations.’ The region 
by the prophet himself (cp. 1 10 5 24 30 9 ), which indicated lay in the extreme N. of Naphtali and 
he commits to writing and delivers to his received its name, probably, from the inter- 
disciples. mixture in that locality of Israelites with the 

18 . The ground of the confidence just ex- former inhabitants. The term O'ulil later Im- 
pressed. The prophet and his children are by came the proper name Galilee. 

their names Isaiah (salvation of Jehovah), 2 . Walked in darkness] as descriUd m 
Shear-jashub (a remnant shall return, 7 3 ), and 8 21 ** 8 . Have seen] The light of thentw i.gvM 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz ( 8 3 ), pledges of a which the prophet looked forward was of comm- 
brighter future in fulfilment of tho prophet's in the future, but to his vision it is so a-Mircd 
words. Wonders] i.e. omens : cp. Ezkl’d 0 - 11 that ho describes it os having already dawned. 
24 21 - 27 Zech.l 3 . This v. is quoted in NT.. Such use of the past tense (prophetic porkc ) 
IIeli2 13 , without regard to its original eon- is frequent in the prophetic writings. Dwell] 
text, but the writer simply uses it there that RV ‘dwelt’: the tense being parallel to 
he may express in scriptural terms the truth ‘walked’ in the preceding clause, 
of the community of nature between Christ Vv. 1, 2 are referred to in Mt-t 15 - 10 as Inl- 
and His people. filled in our Lord’s Galilean ministry. We 

19 . Seek unto] i.e. with a view of consulting need not suppose that Isaiah had this diMinclh 

as an oracle, despairing of other help. Familiar in mind. He only speaks in these verses in 
spirits] The forms of necromancy referred to general terms of the light of the new and 
are forbidden in Dt 1 8 1! , and the nature of glorious age shining upon that district which 
the practices reprobated is well illustrated by should be the first to suffer the affliction of cnii- 
the famous example of the witch of Endor quest and captivity. When Christ, the true Sun 
(1S28" , •). Peep] i.e. ‘ chirp' (RY) as a bird of Righteousness, illumined that very same dis- 
^lO 14 ) : referring to the thin and feeble voice trict it was natural that the Evangelist should 
of ghosts from Sheol (29 4 ). For the living to see the ultimate fulfilment of the prophecy 
the dead] R V 1 on behalf of the living should which Isaiah, unconscious of the wonderful 
they seek unto the dead ? ’ fulfilment which awaited his words, had 

20 . The law . . the testimony] i.e. Isaiah's uttered. 

own teaching, which, by his direction, had been 3 . And not increased the joy] So Hub. 
written down and carefully preserved (v. 16). written text, ancient Greek versions and Yulg. 

If they speak not, etc.] The meaning seems But Heb. traditional reading, Syr., and LX2 
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give 1 increased the joy to it,’ RV 1 increased 
their joy ’ ; and this reading is demanded by the 
context, where figures arc multiplied to indicate 
excessive joy. The past tenses (prophetic 
perfect, seo v. 2 ) are again used to describe 
what is yet in the future. Before thee] appear- 
ing as worshippers before Jehovah in His 
sanctuary (Dtl2 12 ). 

4. Staff of his shoulder] i.c. with which he is 
beaten by the taskmaster. The dominion of 
Assyria shall be broken. As in the day of 
Midian] referring to the memorable victory of 
Gideon (Jg7,8). 

5 . Bead, * For all the armour of the armed 
man in the tumult, and the garments rolled in 
blood, shall be for burning, for fuel of fire.’ 
After the great victory over the oppressor the 
weapons of war are burnt (Ezk 39 9 ) as a pre- 
lude to the era of peace which is to follow. 

6. From a general description of the future 
reign of peace the prophet goes on to picture 
the king upon whom it depends, and whom he 
apparently identifies with the child of 7 14 . 
Then he proceeds to indicate the features of 
his rule by a series of majestic titles. Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor] KM ‘ Wonderful Counsellor,’ 
or ‘Wonder-Counsellor.’ The title implies 
that the future king’s rule shall be guided by a 
divinely-inspired wisdom (ll 2 * 4 ) which shall 
command the awe with which men regard the 
counsel of God. The word 1 wonderful ’ (with 
its cognates) is constantly used of the divine 
action (Exl5 u Jgl3 19 Psll 8 23 ), and is 
applied to the divine name ( Jgl3 18 ). The 
mighty God] The word 1 God ’ has been ex- 
plained by some ill the sense of 1 ruler ' or 
‘ king.’ The plural of the same word is some- 
times so employed (Ex21 8 Ps82M). Isaiah, 
however, here uses the singular, and directly 
applies the very same title to Jehovah else- 
where ( 1 0 21 ; cp.DtlO 1 * Jer32 18 ). It should 
be noted also, ( 1 ) that the significance of the 
word 1 God ’ (El) as a title of Jehovah was at 
this time in the prophet’s thoughts in the name 
Immanu-El ; and (2) the titles that precede 
and follow this one seem to have a mysterious 
divine significance. For such direct ascription 
of a divine title to the Messianic King the 
nearest parallel is Ps 15 9 : cp. Zech 12 s 1 Ch 
29 2 *. The everlasting Father] Father because 
of the protecting care exercised by him over 
his people. Everlasting because his kingdom 
is to be for ever (v. 7). Prince of Peace] 
peace being regarded as a prominent feature 
of that great future (2 2-4 ) which the Messiah 
is to inaugurate (Mic5 5 Zecli9 10 ). 

7 . David] The mention of David implies 
that the ideal king is to be of the lineage of 
David. The v. might be explained as a pro- 
mise that the dynasty of the great king whom 
the prophet has in mind should reign in undis- 
puted possession of the kingdom, and should 
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not fail. The prophecy would in that case be 
parallel to those earlier ones which promise a 
lasting dominion to the House of David (2 S 
7 12 -I 6 Hos3> Am9 n ) ; but the title, ‘Ever- 
lasting Father,’ which has just preceded, makes 
it more likely that the promise is one of per- 
sonal sovereignty to the individual king of 
whom the prophet is thinking. To order it, 
and to establish it] RY ‘ to establish it, and to 
uphold it.’ 

Justice] RY ‘ righteousness.’ The zeal, etc.] 
the jealous love of God for His people is a 
guarantee of this. 

CHAPTERS 9 *-10 4 

Divine Judgments on the Kingdom of 
Israel 

This section relates throughout to the 
kingdom of Israel. It belongs to the same 
period as the chs. immediately preceding, and 
treats of the ruin which Isaiah foresaw would 
shortly overtake the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes: cp. 7 16 8 4 . The prophet traces the 
fall of Israel to the moral and social condition 
of its people. His prophecy was speedily 
fulfilled in the conquest of Syria and Israel by 
the Assyrian armies. The prophecy falls into 
four parts, each closing with the refrain, ‘For 
all this his anger is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still.’ As the same 
phrase occurs in 5 23 , many commentators are 
of opinion that the short section 525-30 j s con. 
nected in date and subject with this prophecy. 

C. 9. 8-21. Because of its pride and self- 

conlidencc foes are stirred up against Israel on 
ail hands, and sudden calamity shall over- 
take it, followed by internal anarchy. 

C. 10. 1-4. The kingdom being hopelessly 
corrupt cannot stand when attacked. 

CHAPTER 9 (continued) 

8. Jacob . . Israel] Both names here stand 
for the northern kingdom, as is made clear by 
what follows in the next v. 9. Shall know] 
i.e. shall be taught by experience (Null 34 ). 

10. If the language is to be understood 
literally, the allusion is to the way in which 
the people set themselves to repair, and more 
than make up for, the devastation caused by 
invasion. But it is more likely that the pro- 
phet refers in a figure to the frequent changes 
of dynasty in the N. kingdom ; no sooner is 
one dynasty overthrown than another rises up 
to take its place in vain self-confidence. This 
interpretation is suggested by the word ‘ we 
will change,’ which literally signifies, ‘ we will 
make cedars to succeed.’ The Arabic Caliph, 
meaning successor(of the prophet Mohammed), 
is from the same Semitic root. 

11 . The adversaries of Rezin] Perhaps we 
should read (with some Heb. MSS) ‘ the princes 
of Rezin ’ ; the meaning would then be that 
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the Syrian allies of Israel (7 1 * 2 ) will turn 
against it. This suits the context, for we 
read in the next v. the Syrians before. Join his 
enemies together] KV ‘ stir up his enemies.’ 

12 . Before] lfcll • on the east.’ Behind] 
rm • on the west.’ The point is that Israel 
is attacked on all hands. 

14 . Branch] RY ‘ palm branch ’ : ‘ palm- 
branch and rush ’ — a proverbial expression sig- 
nifying high and low (19 15 ). 

15 . Explanatory of the metaphorical lan- 
guage in v. 14 : cp. vv. 20, 21. 

18 . Briers and thorns] figuratively put for 
evil men (2S23 6 ). 19 . Darkened] RY 

‘burnt up.’ 20 . He shall] RY ‘one shall 
not to be taken literally as indicating the ap- 
proach of famine, but a figurative prophecy of 
the ruin of the nation through anarchy and 
civil strife, as is made clear by the first part 
of v. 21 . 

C. 10 . 1 . Andthatwrite, etc.] RY ‘ and to 

the writers that write perverseness,’ referring 
to the registering of unjust and oppressive legal 
decisions by the scribes. There is thus a 
double reference (it) to unjust legislation, and (h) 
to unjust administrations of the law. 3 . Glory] 
i.e. wealth and possessions, in which the people 
take pride. See the same word in the same 
sense Gn 3 1 1 . 

4 . Without me they shall bow down] 
rather. RY 1 except they bow down,’ or 
‘ they shall only bow down.’ Ironical — men’s 
only safety will be with the wretched train 
of captives, or beneath the corpses on the 
battle-field. 

CHAPTERS 10 : ’-12 ,i 
The Assyrian Invasion and its Sequei. 

This is one of the finest of Isaiah’s prophe- 
cies. The subject is the advance against 
Jerusalem of the arrogant Assyrian conqueror, 
who meets with a sudden check and is foiled 
when his triumph is apparently secure. Then 
with Jehovah’s interposition for the deliver- 
ance of Zion is connected a forecast of the 
reign of the Messianic king ( 1 1 1 - 10 ). The 
occasion to which the prophecy probably refers 
is Sennacherib’s famous invasion in the reign 
of Hezekiah, 701 B.c. (30, 37 2 K 1 8 13 — 1 9 30 J, 
but some scholars place it earlier, in the time 
of the preceding Assyrian king, Rargon. The 
cities referred to in 10 9 were captured between 
740 and 717 b.c.. so that the Assyrian king’s 
boast must at least be later than 717 li.c. It 
may be true that the line of march which 
Sennacherib followed was not identical with 
that which the prophet represents the invader 
as taking in 10 2S_32 ; but Isaiah speaks before 
the event, and naturally thinks of the As- 
syrians as approaching Jerusalem by the usual 
route from the N.; he is drawing a vivid 
imaginative picture of the threatening danger, 


and expresses his confident expectation „f 
a wonderful deliverance through a sudden 
discomfiture of the foe (10 11 ’- 19 . 33,31) r j) H , 
same remarkable anticipation is a feature of 
Isaiah's other utterances at this crisis M 421 
1 7 13 > 14 33, 37 c * 7 > 20-3.'), and it received a start- 
ling fulfilment (37 36 > 3 ‘). 

C. 10 . 5 - 1 1 . The Assyrian, though proud 
of his conquests, is but the instrument of 
divine punishment, 12 - 19 . and when God's 
purposes have been accomplished through him 
he shall be punished for his pride. 

20 - 27 . The faithful remnant of God’s people, 
therefore, need not fear. 28 - 34 . Though hi-, 
advance towards Jerusalem seems iii-e v >i«tililo, 
the Assyrian will meet with a sudden 
discomfiture. 

C. rx. i-xo. The future king of David'', 
line and the nature of his kingdom. 

11 - 16 . God’s people shall be restore! to 
their own land and re-united. 

C. 12 . Two hymns of the redeemed. 1 - 3 . A 
hymn of joy in the deliverance Jehovah lias 
wrought. 4 - 6 . A hymn of praise for God's 
mighty deeds, which have manifested Hi- glory 
to all the world. 

CHAPTER 10«-3‘ 

5 . And the staff in their hand] R V 1 the 
staff in whose hand’ : Jehovah speaks, declar- 
ing the Assyrian the minister of His vv rath. 

6 . Hypocritical] RY 1 profane.’ Nation . . 
people] not merely referring to Judah, but to 
bo understood generally: the Assyrian litis 
been commissioned in the divine providi ntc to 
punish godless nations. Similarly in latrr 
history Christians recognised Attila as ' the 
scourge of God.’ 

7 - 1 1 . The spirit of the Assyrian is re 
presented ; he has no idea of his mission, hut 
is fired by ambition and pride of conquest. 

8 . Altogether] RY ‘all of them.’ 9 The 
places mimed were all captured by the 
Assyrians under Tiglath-pileser. Rhaliitum-ri. 
or .Saigon ; Calno (a Chaldean city. cp. (in 111 1 ") 
in 733 n.f'., Carchemish (on the IV . bank ot 
the Euphrates) in 717 ; Hamath (on the 
(ironies, in early times the Hivite capital) in 
720; Arpad (near Hamath, with vvlm It it is 
always coupled in OT.) in 710; Samaria 
(capital of Israel) in 722 ; Damascus Capital 
of (Syria) in 732. The mention of the l.i-i 
two cities amongst the Assyrian conquests 
shows that at this time Isaiah’s prophet v 
in 8 4 had been fulfilled. 

10 , 11 . The Assyrian’s argument is— how 
can Jerusalem, with fewer gods to protect it. 
hope to hold out successfully ? 

12 . Work] i.e. of judgment, or punishment. 

13 . People] RY 1 peoples.’ I have put down] 
RY ‘I have brought down as a valiant man 
them that sit on thrones' 14 . The helples-nos- 
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of the world before the Assyrians is vividly 
imaged. Left] RV ‘forsaken.’ Peeped] RY 
' chirped ' : cp. 8 19 . 

15. The prophet now speaks in indignant 
retort to the vain-glorious boasting of the 
Assyrian ; how can he, being but an instrument 
of providence, exalt himself against Jehovah V 

As if the rod, etc.] RY ‘ as if a rod should 
Bhake them that lift it up. or as if a staff 
should lift up him that is not wood.’ 

16. The two figures of famine and fire are 
used to express the destruction of the Assyrian 
host. 17. The light of Israel] i.c. Jehovah, who, 
while lie gives light to His own people, at the 
same time consumes their enemies (29 3 J 30 2 ' 
33 M). In one day] Isaiah anticipates a sudden 
catastrophe for the Assyrians (vv. 32-34). 

18. A standardbearer fainteth] RV ‘ a sick 
man pineth away.’ 19. Rest] RY ‘remnant’ 
(of the Assyrian armies). 

20-23. The divine judgment will have a 
purifying effect on Judah ; a remnant shall 
escape (l 9 6 13 ) who shall be truly devoted 
to Jehovah. 

20. Upon him that smote them] i.e. the 
Assyrian, on whose help Ahaz relied (7 20 ). 

21. Characteristic teaching of Isaiah, which 

he had embodied in the symbolic name Shear- 
jashub (‘ a remnant shall return ’), given to 
his son (7 3 ). It is noteworthy that in this 
same verse there occurs also the divine title 
‘ Mighty God,’ which the prophet had ascribed 
to the Messianic king (9«). 22. Yet a rem- 

nant] RV ‘ only a remnant.’ The consumption, 
etc.] RV ‘ a consumption ’ (i.e. judgment) ‘ is 
determined, overflowing with righteousness.’ 

24. He shall smite, etc.] RY 1 though he 
smite,’ etc. After the manner, etc.] alluding 
to the oppressive cruelty of Pharaoh. 

25. Cease] RV ‘be accomplished.’ God’s 
indignation against His people will be appeased 
after their punishment, and His anger will 
then turn to the destruction of their enemies. 

26. Scourge for him] i.e. for the Assyrian. 
According to] RV ‘ as in.' The slaughter of 
Midian is also referred to as a typical deliver- 
ance in 9h His rod] i.e. Jehovah’s, contrasted 
with the Assyrian oppressor’s rod (v. 24). As 
the Egyptian oppression was followed by the 
exodus, so the Assyrian oppression is to be 
succeeded by a similarly striking deliverance. 

27. Because of the anointing] i.e. because of 
the anointed king of David’s house to which 
God has promised a lasting kingdom. But RV 
‘by reason of fatness.’ A new metaphor. 
Judah is compared to a bullock which grows 
so fat and strong that a yoko can no longer 
be imposed upon it. A conjectural emenda- 
tion by Robertson Smith makes the last sen- 
tence of this v. read, 1 There cometh up from 
the north the destroyer.’ 

28-32. The prophet reverts to the present. 


The Assyrian advance and consequent panic 
vividly portrayed. 

28. The towns mentioned are all to the N. of 
Jerusalem. Passed to] RV 1 passed through.’ 

Hath laid up, etc.] RV ‘layeth up his bag- 
gage’: cp. 1S17 20 . Carriage is used in AV 
for ‘ things carried.’ 29. Passage] RV ‘ pass.’ 

30. Cause it to be heard, etc.] RV ‘ hearken, 
O Laishah,’ viz. to the noise of the approaching 
armies. O poor Anathoth] RM ‘Answer her, 
O Anathoth.’ 31. Is removed] RV ‘ is a fugi- 
tive.’ Gather themselves to flee] rather, ‘ save 
their households by flight’ : cp. Ex9 19 . 

32-34. Arrived within sight of Jerusalem, 
and threatening the city, the Assyrian meets 
with sudden disaster. 

32. RV ‘ This very day shall he halt at 
Nob, he shaketh his hand at the mount.’ etc. 

33. Haughty, etc.] RV ‘lofty shall be 
brought low.’ 34. The figure is the same 
as in vv. 17-19. The Assyrians are to fall 
like a forest that is hewn down. Note close 
connexion with c. 11. 

CHAPTER 11 

1. Rod out of the stem] RV ‘ shoot out of 
the stock,’ implying that the tree has been cut 
down. The Assyrians have been compared 
in the vv. preceding to cedars, which when 
felled throw out no fresh suckers ; now the 
house of David is likened to an oak whose life 
remains in it after it has been cut down 
(G 13 ). From the royal family of Judah, 
though it may seem ruined, is to spring the 
ideal Ruler in the future. It has been already 
implied (9 7 ), and is here expressly stated, that 
the Messiah is to be of the house of David 
(Mic5 2 ). 

2. Leaving the figure Isaiah here indicates 
the character of the future Ruler. The gifts 
of the divine Spirit bestowed upon Him are 
arranged in three pairs, the first pair indicating 
perfection of intellectual endowment, the 
second pair full possession of a ruler’s practical 
qualities, and the third referring to the religious 
spirit which is to crown and direct all other 
gifts. 

3. Make him of quick understanding] RV 
‘ his delight shall be in the fear of Jehovah,’ 
i.e. when He sees it in others. Not judge, 
etc.] i.e. by appearances or hearsay. 4. The 
ideal Ruler combines mercy and judgment 
(PslOl 1 ). With the rod of his mouth] The 
power ascribed to the word of Messiah is a strik- 
ing feature (49 2 Zech 9 10 ), and suggests a 
superhuman personality (HosG 5 ). 5. The 
girdle] stands for readiness for action — He 
shall be always ready for righteousness and 
faithfulness. 

6 . From the person and character of the 
Ruler Isaiah now passes on to the effects of 
His rule. Evil having been eradicated from 
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human society, there will be a corresponding 
regeneration of the rest of creation (65 25 
Eo 8 1!,f -)- 8 . Cockatrice] RV ‘basilisk,’ or 
‘adder’ (RM) : probably the great yellow 
viper common in Palestine. 9 . My holy 
mountain] i.e. Zion wonderfully transformed 
according to the prophecy in 2 2 (Zechll 10 * 11 ). 

10 . RV ‘ And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the root of Jesse, which standoth for 
an ensign of the people, unto him shall the 
nations seek.' Root of Jesse] the same as the 
shoot growing from the root (v. 1). The great 
scion of the house of David is not only' to be 
king of Israel, but the nations of the world 
shall rally to him. Seek] i.c. resort, a word 
specially used of resorting for prayer (55 6 ) or 
of consulting oracles ( 8 19 19 3 ). Rest] i.e. 
resting-place : referring to Jerusalem, the seat 
of the royal house. 

11 . Next the prophet speaks of the restora- 
tion of the dispersed Israelites from their exile 
in the various kingdoms by which Judah was 
surrounded. The second time] Tho first time 
was at the Mosaic exodus. Recover] EM 
‘pin-chase’ : cp. Exl5 16 . Pathros] upper, or 
southern, Egypt. Cush] Ethiopia, still further 
S. (18 1 37 #). Elam] the country at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Shinar] i.e. Babylonia. 

Hamath] see on 10°. Islands of the sea] 
a phrase found here only in chs. 1-39, but 
several times in chs. 40-66. It denotes the 
islands of, and lands bordering upon, the 
Mediterranean Sea, and sometimes stands for 
distant countries generally. 

13 . A further feature of Messiah’s sign. 
The bitter feeling between the N. kingdom and 
Judah (9 21 ) shall cease. The adversaries of] 
RY ‘ they that vex.’ 

14 . The reunited people will be victorious 
over their old enemies, the tribes immediately 
surrounding Palestine. Shoulders] ‘ shoulder,’ 
i.e. side or border, as in Josh 15 s ' 10 > 11 . Them 
of the east] lit. 1 the children of tho east,' i.e. 
the Bedouin Arabs : Jg 6 3 2Ch21 10 . 

15 . 16 . Isaiah pictures a miraculous deliver- 
ance of the exiles parallel to the former de- 
liverance from Egypt. The tongue, etc.] i.e. 
the Gulf of Akaba. Tongue is used for an arm 
of the sea as in Josh 15 2 18 19 . The river] i.e. 
Euphrates. In the seven] EV ‘into seven.’ 

An highway] i.e. a raised road such as 
Eastern monarchs made for the passage of 
their armies (19 23 49 11 ). It was] RV • there 
was.’ 

CHAPTER 12 

1 . The thanksgiving that now follows is 
the counterpart of the hymn of praise sung 
after the passage of the Red Sea (Ex 15), and 
is partly based upon it. Some scholars doubt 
its Isaianic authorship and date it after the 
return from exile. 


3 . Draw water] Under a figuro it is indi- 
cated that there shall be a continual supply of 
divine protection and deliverance. Or, if we 
follow ihe Talmud, (hero may be an allusion 
io the ceremonial of tho Feast of Tabernacles, 
on the last day of which water was (Iran a 
from tho pool of Siloam by the priests and 
poured at the altar of burnt-offering (sec 
Jn7 3 "). 5 . He hath done excellent things] 

from Ex 15 1 , ‘ triumphed gloriously,’ the same 
word. This is known] RY ‘let this be 
known.’ 

CHAPTERS 13 i-l 4 23 
The Judgment op Babylon and its Kino 

This is the first of a scries of prophecies 
dealing mainly with foreign nations. It- 
subject is Babylon, where the Jews are rrpiv 
sented as undergoing exile, from which the;, 
arc about to be delivered (14 1-3 ) owing to the 
capture of Babylon by the Medes(13 1T ). The 
historical setting of the prophecy is thus much 
later than the age of Isaiah, in whose time the 
Assyrians were the great enemies of (iod> 
people. On this ground most modern scholars 
regard this section as non-Tsaianic. and date 
it during the Babylonian exile. As the Modes 
alone (not Cyrus and the Persians) arc men- 
tioned as the instruments used by God in the 
deliverance of His people, the prophecy must 
be dated before 549 n.o., the year in which 
Gyrus overthrew the Medes, who afterward- 
were united with him in the conquest of 
Babylon (538 B.c). 

C. 13 . 1 . Title prefixed to the section. 

2 - 18 . Hostile hosts are mustered to carry 
out Jehovah’s purpose of judgment against 
Babylon, 19 - 22 . with the result that it shall 
be utterly desolate. 

C. 14 . 1 - 3 . The deliverance of captive 

Israel. 

4 - 20 . A song of triumph over the king of 
Babylon. 1st scene: Hades, where the spirit 
of the vain-glorious monarch is brought low 
(4-15). 2nd scone : The battle-field, where 
his dishonoured corpse lies with the slain 
(16-20). 21 - 23 . The completeness of Baby- 

lon's overthrow. 

CHAPTER 13 

1 . Burden] The corresponding verb means 
1 to lift up’ (a) a load, (5) the voice (cp. 3 1 
42 2 - ii), used of Balaam lifting up his mice 
in oracular utterance (Nu 24 3 » 15 ' 23 ). Hence 
the noun signifies an utterance , or oracle (c.g. 
2K9 2S ), and is often prefixed, as here, 1 " 
prophetic utterances (Zechfi 1 12 1 Prov.'il 1 ). 
Since it is often applied to threatening utur- 
ances, the meaning of ‘ burden ’ is also suitable. 
In Jer23 33 there is a play on the two mean- 
ings of the word. 

2 , Banner] RV ‘ ensign,’ i.e. a signal for the 
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mustering of distant armies (5 2a ). High] RV 
‘bare,’ i.e. without trees ; upon such a mountain 
the signal would be clearly seen. Unto them] 
i.e. the people whom the prophet has in mind, 
though they have not yet been mentioned. 

Shake the hand] the threatening gesture of 
besiegers (10 32 ). 3 . Sanctified ones] RV ‘ con- 
secrated ones,’ i.e. warriors. The thought 
may be that the war is a holy one, Babylon's 
destroyers being the ministers of Jehovah's 
vengeance. 

4 . The prophet hears the noise of the 
armies assembling at the signal (v. 2). Of the 
battle] RV 1 for the battle.' 

6 . The Almighty] Heb. Shaihlai , a name of 
God frequent in the Pentateuch, and belong- 
to the pre-Mosaic revelation (ExG 3 ) ; it is not 
often found in the prophets, and when it 
occurs the severe and awful aspect of the 
divine nature is the more prominent one (Joel 
lis Ezkl 24 10 s ). 

8 . As flames] RV 1 faces of flame,’ i.e. 
flushed with agitation. 

10 . The day of Jehovah is accompanied by 
signs in the heavens as in Joel 2 10 - 31 3 15 Zeph 
1 14 > ls . Such language need not be understood 
literally, but vividly expresses a time of terror 
and dismay. 12 . Precious] RV 1 rare ’ ; the 
slaughter will be so great that few men will 
be left (24°). Golden wedge] RV ‘pure 
gold’ ; the gold of Ophir was most esteemed. 

13 . See a similar description Hag 2 6 . The 
prophets are carried in thought beyond the 
particular political convulsion in view to the 
final overthrow of all that is hostile to 
God. 

14 . RV ‘ And it shall come to pass that as,’ 
etc. That no man taketh up] i.e. without a 
shepherd. They shall . . turn] i.e. the settlers 
in Babylon, either taken captive from other 
countries, or resorting thither for trade (Jer 
50 la ), will, on the overthrow of the city, dis- 
perse to their own lands. 15 . The reason for 
the hurried flight of v. 14 ; the fall of the city 
will be accompanied by indiscriminate slaughter. 

Joined unto them ] i.e. by colonisation. But 
RV • taken,' not having been able to make good 
his escape. 16 . The atrocities referred to 
frequently accompanied the sack of a city 
(2K8 12 HoslO 14 13 16 ). 

17 . The invaders of Babylon are here first 
mentioned by name, though the prophet has 
had them in mind from v. 2. The Medes had 
settled in the district SW. of the Caspian Sea, 
and are mentioned in Assyrian annals from 
Sargon's time onwards (cp. 2K17 6 18 u ) : see 
intro, to this section. Shall not regard] i.e. 
they are not to be turned aside by bribes. 

18 . Bows] The Medes wore noted archers 

(Jer51 n ). 19 . Excellency] RV ‘pride.’ 

20 . Make their fold] RV ‘ make their flocks 
to lie down.' A more terrible desolation 
op* 


awaits Babylon than that which had been fore- 
told for Judah (7 2 b «). 

21 . Doleful creatures] probably owls. Owls] 
RV 1 ostriches.’ Satyrs] i.e. uncanny creatures, 
or demons (so Targum, LXX, and Syr.), such 
as wore thought by the Jews to haunt ruins 
and desert places: cp. Lk 1 1 24 . But as the 
other names in the context stand for animals 
many prefer to render, ‘he-goats’ (RM, Vulg.). 

22 . The wild . . houses] RV ‘ wolves shall 
cry in their castles.’ Dragons] RV ■ jackals.’ 

The anticipation of the utter ruin of Baby- 
lon lias been literally fulfilled. In 538 B.c. 
it was captured by the Medes and Persians 
under Cyrus ; and, though its glory lingered 
for a time, it died away before the beginning 
of the Christian era, and Babylon is now, and 
has long been, only a heap of ruins. 

CHAPTER 14 

1 . Strangers] The thought of the voluntary 
adhesion of strangers is prominent in the later 
chapters of the book (44 5 55 s GO 5 ). 

2 . People] RV 1 peoples.’ Similar anticipa- 
tions are found in 49 22 GO 10 61 5 : these were 
in some measure fulfilled in the time of Ezra: 
Ezr 1 1-4 6". 3 

4 . Proverb] R V ‘ parable ’ (Hab 2 “), or 
‘ taunting-song-’ The King] Xabonidus was 
king of Babylon from 555 till its fall 549 
U.C. Golden city] rather, RM , 1 exactress,’ or 
‘raging one.’ 7 . The nations rejoice in the 
peace which follows the fall of their oppressor. 

9 . The spirit of the dead king of Babylon 
is greeted by the shades in Hades. The dead] 
lit. ‘ feeble ones ' ; the word is used in Heb. 
for disembodied spirits (Ps 88 10 ). It hath 
raised, etc.] In Hades the dead monarchs are 
conceived as retaining some shadow of their 
former greatness: cp. Ezk32 21 . 11 . The 

grave] RV 1 hell,’ as in v. 9 ; i.e. Hades. 

12 . The fall of the mighty king is compared, 
first, to the fall of the bright star of dawn from 
the sky, then, by a sudden change of figure, to 
the felling of a great tree. Lucifer] RV ‘ day- 
star.’ Weaken] RV ‘ lay low.’ 

13 . The arrogant self-deification here put 
into the mouth of the Babylonian king finds a 
parallel in some of the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Mount, etc.] not Zion, as many ancient 
commentators explain, comparing Ps48 2 , but 
the mount in the far X. where the gods are 
imagined to reside — the Babylonian Olympus : 
cp. Ezk28 12 ' 11 . Sides] RV ‘ uttermost parts,’ 
and so in v. 15. 

16 . The scene now shifts to the battle-field, 
where men gaze upon the dishonoured corpse 
of (he dead king. 18 . Lie] RV - sleep.’ In 
his own house] i.e. in a tomb of his own. 

19 . An abominable branch] i.e. a blighted 
branch cut oil from a tree and left to rot upon 
the ground. And as the raiment . . slain] BV 
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‘ clothed with the slain.’ The king’s corpse 
lies under heaps of the slain on the field of 
defeat. The stones of the pit] referring to 
stones flung together in a hastily-made grave 
on the battle-tield. 

20 . Shalt not be joined, etc.] To be excluded 
from burial was the extremest disgrace for a 
king: Jer22 49 2Cli2120 0425 . with them] 
i.e. the honourably buried kings (y. 18). 

Shall . . renowned] BV ‘ shall not be named 
for ever' ; a similar curse is pronounced on 
Jehoiachin (Jer22 3,J ). The taunt-song ends 
with this verse, and in vv. 21-28 the prophet 
speaks in his own person. 

21 . With cities] as emblems of their domi- 
nion. 22 . Nephew] EV 1 son’s son.’ 

23 . Pools of water] The works of irrigation 
connected with the Euphrates being destroyed 
the land would become a morass. This, in fact, 
happened after the conquest of Babylon by 
Cyrus. 

CHAPTEE 1 l-t-27 

The Destruction of the Power of 
Assyria 

A short section belonging to the same period 
as 10 s - 12 9 (cp. v. 25 with It)'- 7 ) : the subject 
is the overthrow of the AssjTian invader, and 
the prophecy was literally fulfilled in the de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s army. 

24 - 27 . It is Jehovah's sworn and unalterable 
purpose to destroy the Assyrian power, that 
his burdensome rule over Judah and the nations 
may cease. 

25 . Upon my mountains] i.e. the mountains 
of Judah (4 !) 11 65 9 ). 26 . All the nations] 

Jehovah’s merciful purpose embraces not only 
His own people, but the nations generally. 

CHAPTEE 14 22-32 

Warning to the Philistines 

This prophecy is assigned, in the title pre- 
fixed to it, to the year that king Ahaz died 
(728 B.C.). The Philistines are represented as 
exulting over the death of their oppressor, but 
are warned that their joyis premature, forworse 
times are in store for them. The oppressor 
of Philistia referred to may be (1) Ahaz, 
whose death may have formed the occasion of 
the utterance, or. more probably. (2) Tiglath- 
pileser, whose ally Ahaz had been ; in that case 
Sargon and Sennacherib are indicated by the 
cockatrice and fiery serpent (v. 29), each one 
proving more terrible and formidable to the 
nations of Western Asia than his predecessor. 

The joy of Philistia is premature, for, 
though apparently broken, the Assyrian power 
will recover and become more formidable than 
before (v. 29 ). While Judah escapes, Philistia 
will suffer from famine and sword ( 30 ), and 
the smoke on the horizon already marks the 
invader’s approach ( 31 ). Philistine ambas- 


sadors arrived in Judah to arrange a defensive 
alliance ; the prophet’s answer is an expression 
of confidence in Jehovah, who has promised 
safety to Zion ( 32 ). 

29 . Thou, whole Palestina] EV‘0 Philistia, 
all of thee.’ Rod of him, etc.] EY ‘rod that 
smote.’ The rod symbolises the Assyria n 
power, as in 10 2 >. Serpent’s root, etc.] Each 
species mentioned is more deadly than the 
preceding, the fiery serpent being the worst ol 
all (30 G Nu21*); the serpent also symholiMs 
Assyria in 27 L 

30 . Firstborn of the poor] i.e. fhe very pour, 
those inheriting a double portion (Dt21 H) of 
poverty. The reference is to the people of 
Judah, who, though afflicted, shall escape, 
whereas of the Philistines will be left no 
remnant to return. 31 . Thou . . dissolved] 
EV ‘ thou art melted away, 0 Philistia, all ol 
thee.’ The north] the way by which the in- 
vader would naturally approach. Shall U 
alone in] EY ‘ standeth aloof at.’ The mean 
ing is that no soldier is missing from the rani.' 
of the enemy. 32 . Trust] EY • take refuge ' 

CHAPTEBS 15, 1G 

Moab’s Calamity and toe Way of Em am 

This section consists of two parts : Oi) 
15 2—16 12 , a prophecy announcing that a great 
disaster is about to fall upon Moab, and (h) 

I G 13 ' 14 , a short appendix in which Isaiah affirms 
the speedy fulfilment of the foregoing prophecy . 
The first part is not necessarily by Isaiah, and 
may have been uttered earlier than fii.s time, 
much of it is also quoted by Jeremiah ( 18 1 l7 ; 
Cp. 2 2_t . where there is reason to suppose that 
an earlier prophecy has been used by both 
Isaiah and Micah. The Moabites inhabited the 
elevated land E. of the Dead Sea. and though 
a people related by blood to Israel, the mutual 
relations of the two nations were hostile from 
the time of Saul onwards. Saul fought against 
them (1S14 47 ), and David overcame them 
(2S8 3 ). Ahab oppressed them and exacted 
tribute (2K3 4 , confirmed by king Misha <>t 
Moab in the inscription known its the Moabite 
Stone) ; hut after his death the Moabites litre w 
off the Israelite yoke (2 K 1 1 3"‘, Moabite Stone), 
and Jehoram’s efforts to maintain bis autliniitv 
over them were ineffectual (2K3 ,i ‘-’"). The 
exact date of the prophecy is uncertain, but tin' 
enemy who will inflict the coming calami l\ 
upon Moab is the Assyrian king, cither Sartfon 
or Sennacherib, referred to, perhaps, in l.V 1 
under the figure of a lion. 

C. 15 . 1 - 9 . Calamity is imminentforMoah . 

the terror and flight of her people. 

C. 16 . 1 - 5 . A condition of safety indicated. 

Let Moab acknowledge the suzerainty of .J 1 dalt 
(vv. 1-3); Zion will shelter her fugitives (1). 
for to Zion the promise of the Messianic king 
has been given (5). 6 - 12 . Moab’s proud spirit 
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prevents her from accepting the condition. 
Desolation therefore awaits her land. 13 , 14 . 
The above prophecy had beon delivered at an 
earlier period. Isaiah affirms that it shall 
speedily be fulfilled. 

CHAPTER 15 

1 . Burden] see on 13 1 . Because .. night] 
RV 1 For in a night.’ Ar of Moab] i.e. city 
of Moab. The capital (Nu22 3(i Josh l.'l 1S ) is 
doubtless meant. The places referred to in 
the c. are in Moabite territory. Silence] RV 
1 nought.’ Kir] probably Kerak, a fortress on 
the Dead Sea. 2 . He is gone, etc.] i.e. the 
Moabite people. Bajith] ‘ the house,’ i.e. the 
temple of the Moabite deity, Chemosh. Dibon] 
here the Moabite Stone, with inscription by 
king Mesha (2 IC3 4 ), was found in 1869. Nebo] 
not the mountain (IR34 1 ), but a Moabite city 
in its vicinity, thought to be called after the 
deity of the same name. Baldness, etc.] in 
token of mourning. Heshbon, Elealeh] neigh- 
bouring liill-towns of Moab. 

4 . His life, etc.] RV ‘his soul trembleth 
within him.’ 

5 . Fugitives] RV ‘ her nobles.’ An heifer 
of three years old] i.e. not broken in : imply- 
ing that the place was hitherto impregnable. 
Places are thus sometimes compared to animals 
(Jer46 20 Hos4 10 10 u ). Most modern scholars, 
however, understand the words as a proper 
name 1 to Eglath-shelishiyah ’ (R V). Mounting 
up] RV • ascent ’ : the prophet sees the ascent 
of Luhith crowded with weeping fugitives. 

6 . Shall be desolate] because they have been 
stopped at the source (2 K 3 19 ’ 23 ). Hay . . grass] 
RV ‘ grass . . tender grass.’ 7 . The brook of the 
willows] Evidently mentioned as the boundary 
of the land and generally identified with the 
brook Zered (Nu21 12 Dt2 13 ). Tho fugitives 
are pictured as carrying their possessions to the 
border for safety. 8 . The cry] i.e. of destruc- 
tion^. 5). No part of the land escapes. 9 . The 
waters of Dimon] i.e. the Arnon. Dimon is 
probably a symbolical variation for Dibon. 
adopted because the sound of it suggests blood 
(flam). Lions] perhaps to be understood liter- 
ally (2 K17 26 ), or it may stand metaphorically 
for invading foes : Jerl 7 5 fi . 

CHAPTER 16 

1 . RV 1 Send ye the lambs for the ruler of 
the land from Sela which is toward the wil- 
derness,’ etc. Mesha, king of Moab, had ren- 
dered to Israel tribute of lambs and rams 
(2 K3 4 ). The prophet here bids the Moabites 
send tribute to Judah and thus securo pro- 
tection by renewing their allegiance to God’s 
people ; or perhaps in this v. the Moabite chiefs 
are pictured as exhorting one another to this 
step. From Sela] in Edom, where the fugitive 
Moabites have token refuge. 2 . Timid and 
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not knowing which way to take, the people 
are gathered at tho Arnon preparatory to 
migrating. 

3 . An appeal from the Moabites to 'Zion 
that she will interpose and shelter the fugi- 
tives. Take counsel] ‘ bring counsel,’ i.e. give 
us advice. Execute judgment] 1 make a de- 
cision.’ by interposing between us and our 
oppressors. 

4 . The appeal to Zion continued. Read, 
‘ Let mine outcasts dwell with thee (Zion) ; 
as for Moab, be thou (Judah) a covert,’ etc. 
The reason follows why safety may be sought 
at Zion — because of the peace to be enjoyed 
there under the rule of the Messianic king 
(v. 5), the establishment of whose kingdom is, 
in the prophet’s view, to follow upon the de- 
struction of the Assyrians. 5 . Hasting right- 
eousness] RV ‘ swift to do righteousness ’ : 
cp. 11 4 > 3 . 

6 . The pride] which prevented Moab from 
accepting conditions : the same national fail- 
ing is alluded to 25 11 (op. Zeph2 8 ). But his 
lies, etc.] RV ‘ his boastings are nought.’ 

7 . Foundations] RV ‘ raisin-cakes ’ : cp. 
HOS3 1 . The trade in these would cease 
through the desolation of the vineyards. 

Kir-hareseth] named in 2 K 3 23 as a strong 
fortress. 

8 . The lords, etc.] RM ‘ her choice plants 
did break down the lords of nations,’ alluding 
to the strength of the wine of Sibmah. 

Principal] RV • choice.’ Are come . . 
through . . are stretched out, they are gone 
over] RV 1 reached . . into . . were spread 
abroad, they passed.’ The words describe the 
area over which the cultivation of the vine 
extended in Moab, but which is now desolate; 
or perhaps the language used in this v. may 
be used figuratively to express the wide extent 
of Moabite influence : cp. Ps80 8f -, etc. 

9 . With the weeping of Jazer] i.e. with 

sorrow as genuine as that of the Moabitph’ 
themselves. For the shouting, etc.] RV ‘ieil 
upon thy summer fruits and upon thy harvest 
the battle shout is fallen.’ xi. My bowels]i 
regarded as the seat of the emotions (JerSl 3 ®)., 
Tho speaker is probably Jehovah, as in v. 10- 
(63 1 3 ). \C 

12 . RV ‘ And it shall come to pass, when' 
Moab presenteth himself, when he wearietb' 
himself upon the high place, and shall come 
to his sanctuary to pray, that he shall not 
prevail.’ The allusion is to the worship of 
tho national deity, Chemosh. 

13 . Since that time] RV ‘in time past.’ 
The expression may denote a previous time in 
the speaker’s life (2S15 31 ), or a moro distant 
past (44 s ). 

14 . The years of an hireling] i.e. definitely 
reckoned, with no grace allowed. Feeble] 
RV ‘ of no account.’ 
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CHAPTER 171-n 
Judgment on Syria and Israel 

This section is headed, ‘ oracle concerning 
Damascus,’ but its subject is in fact wider ; 
it treats of the impending ruin not only of 
Syria, but also of Ephraim, i.e. the kingdom of 
Israel (v. 3). This connexion of Epliraim with 
Syria is best explained by the alliance of the 
two kingdoms against Judah (7 V J ). Isaiah 
here teaches (as in 7 16 8 4 ) that they will both 
be completely overthrown, an anticipation 
which was literally fulfilled (10 9 2K15 29 16 9 ). 
The date of this prophecy would thus bo sub- 
sequent to the formation of the Syro-Ephraim- 
ite alliance (i.e. the reign of Jotham in Judah. 
2K15 37 ), and some time before the capture of 
Damascus by the Assyrians (732 n.r.). 

1-3. The imminent ruin of Damascus, in 
which Israel also will be involved. 4-6. The 
state to which Israel will be reduced figur- 
atively set forth. 7, 8. The spiritual effect of 
the chastisement. 9-1 1. The cause of it — 
desertion of Jehovah for foreign deities, who 
cannot help in the day of calamity. 

x. Burden] see on 13 1 . 2. The dties of 

Aroer] This Aroer is probably the one in Gad 
(Joshl3 25 ), and the reference is to the cities 
belonging to the kingdom of Israel on the E. 
of Jordan. Some ancient versions, however, 
read, ■ the cities are forsaken for ever.’ 3. And 
the remnant, etc.] RM ‘and the remnant of 
Syria shall be as,’ etc. As the glory] ex- 
plained in vv. 4-6, where it is shown that the 
glory of Israel shall pass away. 

4-6. By three separate figures the gloomy 
prospects of Israel are set forth : (a) that of 
an emaciated body, v. 4 ; (6) that of a harvest 
field that is reaped, v. 5 ; (c) that of vines or 
olives when the fruit is gathered, v. 6. The 
teaching is characteristic of Isaiah, for the 
figures imply that for Israel, as for Judah (4 s 
0 13 7 3 ) there shall he a remnant. 3. As he 
that gathereth] RV ‘ as when one gleaneth.’ 

Valley of Rephaim] SW. of Jerusalem 
(Josh 1,0 s ). 

8. Groves] Heb. Asherim (RV). These were 
symbols of the Canaanite goddess Asherah. 
The symbol seems to have been a pole, tree- 
trunk, or carved pillar (DtlG- 1 2K21 7 ), 
erected near an altar (JgG 23 ). Images] RV 
‘ sun-images,’ pillars dedicated to the sun-god. 

9. As a forsaken, etc.] RV ‘ as the forsaken 
places in the wood and on the mountain top, 
which were forsaken from before the children 
of Israel.’ LXX. however, reads, ’forsaken 
places of the Amorites and the Hivites which 
were forsaken.’ etc. The sense is that Israel 
shall be punished with a desolation like that 
which the former inhabitants experienced at 
the hands of the Israelites. 10. Rock] a title 
of Jehovah (30 29 Dt32 4 ). Shalt thou plant . . 


shalt set] RV ‘ plantest . . seitost.’ This is a 
metaphor of the foreign worships so carefully 
introduced. 

CHAPTER I7121 4 

DrSfOMFITURE OF THE ASSYRIANS 

A short prophecy, in which Isaiah foretells 
sudden disaster for the Assyrian invaders ; it 
is parallel to 14 24 ’ 27 , and belongs to the same 
period. 

12-13. The Assyrian hosts advance against 
Judah, but are suddenly dispersed in a single 
night. 

12. Read, ‘Ah. the uproar of many peoples, 
which roar like the roaring of the seas ; and 
the rushing,’ etc. Many people] The Assy nan 
army was recruited from many nations. 

13. Rolling thing] RV ‘ whirling dust ’: cp. 

Ps83 13 . 14. Specially fulfilled in the de- 

struction of Sennacherib’s army (37 3li ). 

CHAPTER 18 
Ethiopia Reassured 

Isaiah here addresses the Ethiopians, who. 
agitated at the advance of the Assyrians -west- 
ward, were sending ambassadors to other 
states to organise resistance. He foietclls 
the sndden overthrow of the Assyrians, as in 
10 28 ' 34 1 4 21-27 1 7 12-14 j and this prophecy should 
accordingly be grouped with those, as relating 
to Sennacherib's great invasion in the reign oi 
Hezckiah, 701 B.c. 

1-3. The Ethiopians need not be anxious, 
but are hidden, with all nations, to watch. 

4-6. For Jehovah will interpose and uttcih 
ruin the Assyrian plans. 7. On witnessing 
the deliverance, Ethiopia will render homage 
to Jehovah. 

r. RV ‘Ah, the land of the rustling of 
wings,’ probably alluding to the buzzing 
swarms of flies characteristic of Ethiopia 
(the land between the Upper Nile and tin 
Red Sea and Arabian Gulf), but sonic see a 
reference to the disk with wings, which appeals 
in ancient Egyptian paintings as a symbol ol 
Ethiopian sovereignty. 

2. Vessels of bulrushes] i.e. made of papy- 
rus, such as are still in use on the Nile. Omit 
saying and understand the exhortation Go ye, 
etc., as addressed by the prophet to the Ethio- 
pian ambassadors, bidding them return home 
and prepare their nation, not for war, but to 
be spectators (v.3) of what follows. A nation 
scattered, etc.] AV implies that the reference 
is to Judah ; but we should doubtless lake it 
as referring to the Ethiopians, and read. 1 a 
nation tall and smooth . . that meteth out and 
treadeth down, whose land the rivers divide' 
(RV). Notice in all these short prophecies 
the familiarity of Isaiah, not only with the 
physical features of the different countries, but 
with their national characteristics : cp. 1G 9 19. 
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4. The v. vividly depicts the calmness of 
Jehovah in contrast to the unrest amongst the 
nations. Like . . herbs] KM ■ when there is 
clear heat in sunshine.’ 5. When the bud . . 
flower] RV 1 when the blossom is over and 
the flower bocometh a ripening grape.’ The 
Assyrian plans are maturing (under apparently 
favourable conditions, v.4), but just as they 
become ripe they are suddenly marred. The 
sudden overthrow of the Assyrians is similarly 
foretold, 10 1 " 14 23 17 13 . 6. Leaving the figure, 
the prophet refers to the corpses of the slain. 

7. A people scattered] Correct the rendering 
as in v. 2. 

CHAPTER 19 
The Judgment ox Egypt 

A prophecy concerning Egypt, probably 
belonging to the same period as c. 18, and 
designed to show the speedy collapse of 
Egypt’s power, on which a strong political 
party in Judah in Hezekiah's reign had placed 
their hopes (see Intro.). Sargon defeated the 
Egyptians at Raphia in 720 B.C., and the 
prophet in vv. 2, 3 may refer to the anarchy 
and confusion consequent upon that overthrow. 
At any rate, he shows a remarkable acquaint- 
ance both with the country and the people of 
Egypt. 

r-io. The impending calamity of Egypt. 

11-15. Its helplessness at the crisis. 

16-25. The outcome of the judgment: («) 
a state of terror (16, 17) ; (5) recognition of 
Jehovah (18-22) ; (e) followed by a call to 
share the blessings of God’s chosen people 
(23-25). 

I. Burden] see on 13 L Rideth] cp. Ps 
18 9 > 10 . The strength of Egypt is broken at 
Jehovah’s approach. 2. Civil war rages be- 
tween the petty princes of lower Egypt. 

4. The Assyrian monarch Sargon may be 
the cruel lord in the prophet’s thoughts ; he 
defeated the Egyptians more than once (720, 
711, n.c.). 

6. RV 1 And the rivers shall stink ; the 
streams of Egypt shall be minislied and 
dried up.’ 7. RV 1 The meadows by the Nile, 
by the brink of the Nile,’ etc. 8. IVith the 
** failure of the river the occupation of the 
fishermen will be gone. Brooks] RV 1 Nile.’ 

9. Networks] RV ‘white cloth.’ 10. RV 
‘ And her pillars shall be broken in pieces, all 
they that work for hire shall bo grieved in 
soul.’ Pillars] i.e. the foundations of society 
(Psll 3 ), or principal men (Gal2 9 ). 

II. Zoan] or Tunis, in the Delta. 12. The 
first proof of their folly ; they cannot foresee 
the future. 13. A second proof, by ill-judged 
counsel they have brought about disaster. 

Noph] i.e. Memphis, a chief city of Lower 
Egypt. Stay] RV ‘ comer stone ’ : cp. Zoch 
10 4 . 15. Branch] RV ‘palm branch’: cp. 


9 14 ; the expressions in the v. are figurative of 
all classes of society. 16. In that day] the 
Day of God’s judgment. 17. Egypt is filled 
with terror at the mention of Judah, because 
of Judah’s God. 

18. Five] a small number. Language of 
Canaan] Hebrew. Swear] i.e. swear alle- 
giance. Shall be called] us deserving the 
name (1 2b ). 

City of destruction] i.e. Heliopolis, the city 
of the sun ( Ir-hachere *), but by a slight change 
in one letter ( Ir-liahcres ), the prophet sym- 
bolically indicates its fate — the place where the 
sun was worshipped will be destroyed. Some- 
what similarly Beth-El (‘house of God’) is 
written Betli-Aven (‘house of nought’), Hos 
4 13 , and Bosheth (‘ shame ’) stands for Baal 
(Jerll 13 ). 

19. There will be visible signs of Egypt’s 
allegiance to Jehovah. Pillar] or obelisk, such 
as were common in Egypt; the mark of a 
holy place. 

20-22. Isaiah looks forward to a time when, 
instead of Egypt exercising an evil influence 
over the destiny of Judah, Judah shall be the 
means of spiritual blessing to Egypt. 

23-25. The prophet in rapt vision sees the 
historic and traditional enemies of his nation 
joined with it in membership of one holy 
people of God, where all share equal privilege. 
A like wonderful catholic and missionary spirit 
is shown in Ps87. 

Like Isaiah’s other pictures of the ideal 
future, this prophecy (\ v. 20-25) yet awaits its 
complete fulfilment. We nun . however, trace 
partial and, as it were, preparatory fulfilments 
(«) in the influence of the Persian monarchy, 
which succeeded the Assyrian empire and did 
much for the spread of monotheism in the 
world. Cyrus himself, in his proclamations, 
recognised Jehovah as the God of heaven 
(Ezr 1 -) ; (5) the Jewish exiles in Egypt acted 
as leaven, and under the Ptolemies the Hebrew* 
Scriptures were translated into Greek. ThuSjj 
in a wonderful manner was the way prepared 
for the extension of the gospel of Christ, and 
the bringing of the nations to the knowledge 
of the true God. 

CHAPTER 20 

Egypt’s Captivity symbolised 

This c. is assigned in the title to the time 
when Sargon besieged Ashdod (711 B.C.). The 
Philistine city was at that time the centre of 
revolt. Sargon interposed and set np a new 
king, but the people were dissatisfied and sub- 
stituted another ; the siege and capture of 
Ashdod by the Assyrians followed. It seems 
that the Palestinian peoples who revolted 
against Assyria relied upon the support of 
Egypt. Isaiah, by putting on captive’s garb, 
anil walking the streets of Jerusalem for three 
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years, indicates in a striking manner the vanity 
of their expectations. 

2 - 6 . Isaiah’s striking action intended to 
symbolise the captivity of Egypt and Ethiopia, 
which would confound those who looked to 
thorn for aid. 

1. Tartan] rather, ‘ the Tartan the official 
title of the Assyrian commandcr-in-cliief (2 K 
18 1 "). Sargon] The only known mention of 
this monarch until modern times. Inscriptions 
have now thrown much light on his reign. He 
followed Shalmaneser (2K18°) 722 n.c. and 
reigned till 705, when he was succeeded by 
Sennacherib. 

2 . Sackcloth] such as prophets sometimes 
wore (2K1 S Zcchl3 4 ). Naked, etc.] i.o. in 
the guise of a captive. Not only by word, but 
by action calculated to arrest attention, Isaiah 
strove to impress his message. Such symbolic 
actions were frequently performed by the pro- 
phets (1K11 30 Jer l'J 1 '■ 27-). 4 . The pro- 
phet’s strange action explained. 6 . Isle] RV 
‘ coast-land,’ referring especially to Philistia. 
which had been foremost in the re colt against 
Assyria. Flee] RV 1 fled.' 

CHAPTER 21 1 * 1 o 
Vision of Babylon’s Fall 

The subject of this section is the siege of 
Babylon, and the dismay with which the pro- 
phet receives tidings of its fall. The siege 
referred to can scarcely be the one at the close 
of the exile, as is maintained by many scholars, 
because (a) the prophet is much depressed at 
the thought of Babylon's fall, which he fore- 
sees will involve calamity for Judah (vv. 2-4, 
10) ; (5) distance from Babylon is presupposed 
(vv. G-9) ; and (<•) Assyrian researches have 
revealed throe earlier sieges, in 710 by Sargon, 
and in 703 and GOG by Sennacherib. In 710 
and 703 the king of Babylon was Mcrodack- 
Baladan, who sent an embassy to Hezekiuh 
(39 1), and whose immediate interests were 
identical with those of Hezekiah with whom 
he desired an alliance. This would account 
for the depression in this prophecy ; iu the 
capture of Babylon by the Assyrians, Isaiah 
sees a warning of the fate that may overtake 
J udah (v. 10 ). The prophecy accordingly may 
be dated cither after 710 or 703. 

1 - 5 . The prophet is filled with terror at a 
vision of the fall of Babylon. 6 - 9 . To the 
expectant prophet tidings of its fall is brought 
by a travelling caravan. 10 . Ilis dismay be- 
cause of the suffering involved for Judah. 

1 . Burden] see 13 1 . Desert of the sea] i.e. 
Babylonia : sea refers to the Euphrates, the 
word being used in Hebrew of a large river, 
as in 19 5 of the Nile. South] the technical 
name for the S. of Judah, a region specially 
liable to tempests : Jer 4 11-13 Hos 1 3 15 Zech 9 1 *. 

It cometh] i.e. the tidings conveyed in the 


prophet’s vision. 2 . Treacherous dealer] i.e. 
the Assyrian (33 1 ). Go up, etc.] the command 
of tho Assyrian to the tributaries serving in 
his army. Sighing thereof] i.e. caused bv 
Babylon. 

5 . Prepare . . drink] read those verbs 1 - 
present indicative, ‘they prepare,’ etc.: the 
Babylonian feast is at its height when the 1 1 \ 
to arms is raised. Anoint the shield] Leather 
shields were greased before going to bailie 
that tho weapons of the enemy might glide oil 

6 . The prophet himself is the watchman. 

7 . R V ‘ And when he seeth a troop, horse- 
men in pairs, a troop of asses, a troop of 
camels, he shall hearken,’ etc. 8 . RV •cried 
as a lion.’ 9 . Just as he groans aloud in im- 
patience, he sees a company approaching, and 
recognises that they are the bearers of the 
expected tidings. 

10 . Referring to Judah which has suffered 
much from the Assyrian invader already (l(l'). 
The news of this fresh Assyrian victory oier 
Babylon is distasteful, but the prophet must 
deliver his message. 

CHAPTER 21H.M 
The Fate of Edom 

An oracle concerning Edom, hero symbolic- 
ally called Dumah (‘silence’), because of the 
silence and desolation in store for it. The 
prophecy, like that which follows, refers to a 
time when the peoples concerned iuif ia 
danger, probably from the Assyrians : and. as 
Sargon was waging war in these district-, both 
in 720 and 711 B.C., the two propheehs iu.it 
be referred to either of these years. 

11, 12 . To the enquiring Edomites the pu. 
pliet ghes enigmatic answer — while the im- 
mediate future looks bright, calamity is im- 
pending. 

11 . Seir] another name for Edom (tin.) 1 .' 
Dt2’ 2 ). 12 . If ye will, etc.] suggestin'; 1 lie 

possibility of there being another uiimui at 
another time. 

CHAPTER 211 S- 1 V 
Judgment upon Akvuia 

This section concerns the N. Arabian Ii 11 >■ s. 
For the occasion see prefatory note on 21 i-. 

13 - 17 . Owing to the incursions of the A- 
svriaus the Dedanite caravans must take 01 
flight, and other Arabian tribes shall sluiic 
their fale. 

13 . In the forest, etc.] The trading caravan-, 
must turn from their route and hide thenisehes 
because of the invasion. Arabia] in OT. di - 
notes the N. part of what we call Arabia. 

Dedanim] a tribe dwelling near Edom ( Ezk 
27 15 ). 14 . The Edomites (inhabitants of.. 

Tema) succour the fugitives. Prevented, etc.] 
HY ‘ did meet the fugitives with their bread.’ 

16 . According to the years, etc.] see 1G 11 . 
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Kedar] a general name for the tribes of N. 
Arabia (Psl20 s ). 

17. Tho forecast was f ultillecl in the victories 
over the Arabian tribes by Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib, as related in their inscriptions. 

CHAPTER 22 i-i ‘ 

Jerusalem Rebuked 

A severe rebuke of the conduct of the 
people of Jerusalem in a time of calamity. 
The crisis refered to cannot be certainly 
identified. The difficulty in assigning the 
passage to Sennacherib’s invasion (701 B.c.) is 
that other prophecies relating to it are marked 
by encouragement, not, as hero, by a tone 
of rebuke. Perhaps the present prophecy 
should be dated 711, the time of Sargon’s 
invasion. 

1-7. The unworthy behaviour of the people 
of Jerusalem when attack is imminent. 

8-1 1. Every measure is taken for defence 
except to turn to Jehovah. 12-14. Instead of 
mourning, they give themselves to reckless 
revelry. Such conduct must bring destruction 
as its punishment. 

1. Valley of vision] This expression in the 
title is evidently taken from v. 5. It is 
generally understood to signify Jerusalem. 

Housetops] the natural place of concourse 
( Jg 1 G 2 "). The city is apparently enf&te ( v. 1 3). 

2. The joy is the forced gaiety of despair 

(v. 13). Slain] It is implied that they have 
died through famine. 3. Which . . far] RV 
‘ they fled afar off.’ 4. Daughter] poetical 
personification of the people ( 1 0 32 ). 5. By the 

Lord] RV ‘ from the Lord.’ Valley of vision] 
Jerusalem may be so designated as being the 
home of prophetic vision. 6. Elam . . Kir] 
peoples who furnished auxiliaries to the 
Assyrian army. Uncovered] took off its case 
in preparation for battle. 7. Shall be . . shall 
set] RV ‘ were . . sot.’ 

8. Discovered, etc.] RV ‘ took away the cover- 
ing,’ which concealed tho daugor from the 
people’s eyes. Thou didst look] The people 
of Judah are addressed. Instead of looking 
to Jehovah for help, they rely wholly on 
their material resources. House of the forest] 
i.e. the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K7 2 
10 17 ), part of Solomon’s palace, used as an 
armoury. 9. Seen] i.e. inspected. Vv. 9, 1U 
refer to hasty measures taken for defence. 

Gathered together, etc.] to secure a supply 
during the siege. 10. Numbered] to see what 
material could be spared for strengthening tho 
fortifications. 11. Ditch] RV 1 reservoir.' 

The old pool] probably the pool of Siloam. 

The maker thereof] RV 1 him that hath done 
this.’ i.e. God who has brought this trouble 
upon them. 

12. Weeping] the outward tokens of 
national repentance. 13. The reckless enjoy- 


ment of the despairing people, who urged the 
shortness of the time that remained to them 
as an excuse for their excesses. Let us eat, 
etc.] the argument of men who believed in no 
hereafter (1 Corlo 32 ). 

CHAPTER 22 15-24 
Denunciation or Shebna 

This section contains Isaiah’s only invective 
against an individual. He denounces Shebna, 
the king’s chief minister, who may have been 
a leader of the party which favoured alliance 
with Egypt. The prophecy was delivered 
before Sennacherib’s invasion (701 b.c.), 

because at that time we read that Eliakim held 
the office Isaiah here promises him, while 
Shebna occupied a subordinate position 
(30 3 37 2 ). 

15-25. The deposition of Shebna. The 
elevation of Eliakim. 

15. Over the house] i.e. steward of the 
royal palace, a very high office sometimes held 
by a Icing's son (2 Ch26 21 ). 16. What hast] 

RV ‘ what doest.’ Shebna was apparently a 
foreigner, who ostentatiously presumed to 
treat Jerusalem as his native place. A sepul- 
chre] Kings and great men in the East used 
to prepare their tombs in their life-time. 

17. Carry, etc.] RV 1 hurl thee away vio- 
lently as a strong man, yea he will wrap thee 
up closely.’ 18. Large country] i.e. a broad 
land, where it may roll on and on and not 
return. There the chariots, etc.] RV 1 there 
shall be the chariots of thy glory, thou shame 
of thy lord's house.’ Tho chariots are another 
feature of Shebna’s ostentation. 19. I will 
. . shall he] Though the person is changed, the 
subject is the same (\i/„ Jehovah) in both 
clauses. Such changes of person are common 
in Hebrew (l' JW 10 12 ). 

22. The key] the symbol of the office. The 
v. shows the powerful influence exercised by 
this official. Ho had the right of admitting 
to. or excluding from, the king’s presence. 
This is symbolically applied to Christ (Rev 3?). 

23, 24. The office of Eliakim is fo be firmly 
established. His family will rest upon him, 
and all kinds of dependents cluster round him. 
Eliakim means ‘God establishes.’ 25. The 
burden, etc.] i.e. the vessels hanging upon the 
nail ; figuratively put for the dependents upon 
a great man. 

25. Perhaps tho prophet may revert in 
thought to the fall of Shebna. but the con- 
tinuation of the figure of the nail seems to 
point to Eliakim, whose fall, if he abused his 
power, would involve the ruin of his depend- 
ents. Neither the promises nor the denuncia- 
tions of the prophecy need be considered as 
absolute, but rather conditional. Eliakim did 
indeed succeed to Shebna’s office (see pre- 
fatory note), but we do not know that Shebna 
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suffered the penalty of exile (v. 18) ; this may 
have been averted by repentance. 

CHAPTER 23 
The Doom of Tyre 

Tyre was a great mercantile centre of the 
ancient world, and at the time of the Hebrew 
monarchy chief state of Phoenicia, the parent 
of many colonies, and mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is uncertain what siege of Tyre is 
here referred to ; but see on v. 13. 

1-5. The news of the fall of Tyre is spread. 
6-9. Tyre must take refuge in her distant 
colonies, for her doom is purposed by Jehovah. 
10-14. Pet even her colonies will afford no 
refuge, for the power of Phoenicia will be al- 
together broken. The fate of Chaldea serves as 
a warning of coming desolation. 15-18. After 
seventy years Tyre shall recover her com- 
mercial prosperity, but her gains shall be con- 
secrated to Jehovah's service. 

r. Homeward-bound ships are greeted at 
Chittim (Cyprus) with the news that Tyre has 
fallen. Ships of Tarshish] Tarshish is pro- 
bably Tartessus, in Spain : the expression 
denotes deep-sea ships. 2. Isle] ‘ coastland,’ 
i.c. of Phoenicia. 3. Sihor] i.e ‘ black,’ a name 
for the Nile (Jer 2 1 3 ). River] BY • Nile.' Tyre 
reaped large revenues from Egypt by carrying 
her corn. Is . . is] RY 1 was . . was.’ 

4. Strength] stronghold, i.e Tyre. Saying, 
etc.] The once busy quays are deserted, and 
the prophet pictures the city as a bereaved 
mother mourning her children. 5. R V ‘ When 
the report cometh to Egypt they shall be 
sorely' pained.’ 

6. Tarshish] Tartessus, in Spain. The 
Tyrians are bidden to seek refuge in their 
western colonies on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Of these Phoenician colonies Car- 
thage was the most famous. 7. Her own, etu.] 
RV ‘ whose feet carried her.’ 8. Taken this 
counsel] RY 1 purposed this.’ Crowning citif] 
alluding to the many dependent kings in her 
colonies. 

10. A river] RY 1 the Nile.’ There . . 
strength] ‘ There is no girdle about thee any 
more.’ The Tyrian colonies, released from all 
restraint, throw off allegiance, ix. Against 
. . city ] RY • concerning Canaan,’ i.e. Phoenicia. 

12. Oppressed] or 1 defiled.’ Tyre was no 
longer a virgin citadel. Pass over to Chittim] 
Flight to Cyprus would not secure safety from 
Assyria. 

13. This people, etc.] According to AY ren- 
dering, this v. describes the consolidation 
of the Chaldeans into a nation by the Assy- 
rians. There is, however, no other record of 
this, and it is better to read, ‘ This people is 
no more ; the Assyrian hath appointed it for 
the beasts of the wilderness ’ (i.e. made it 
desolate) : ‘ they set up their towers ’ (siege- 


towers), 1 they overthrew the palaces thereof ; 
he made it a ruin ’ (RY). The fate of the 
Chaldeans at the hand of the Assyrians is 
quoted as a warning for Tyro. Babylon, the 
Chaldean capital, was taken by the Assyrians 
in 7 1 1) and 703 R.o. (see on 21 n#). The present 
prophecy accordingly should be dated between 
one or other of those years and Sennacherib's 
invasion of W. Asia (701). 14. Strength] 

RY ‘ stronghold.’ 

15. Seventy] perhaps a symbolic number for 
a long period. According to, etc.] i.e. with 
out revolution or change. 16. The \. is 
figurative of Tyre seeking to renew' her com- 
merce. 17. Figurative of her restored tridlk. 

18. The old occupation will be renew u!. 
but purged of its worldliness. 

CHAPTERS 24-27 

The coming Judgment and establish- 
ment of Jehovah’s Kingdom 

The subject is the overthrow of a power 
hostile to God’s people, with a description ot 
the deliverance of the Jews and their future 
glory. The hostile power is not named, ami 
the tone of the whole prophecy is so genii al 
that it is impossible to assign it to any oiva 
sion. With the anticipated overthrow of the 
enemy the prophet associates in thought 
Jehovah’s final judgment of the world. Mum 
modem scholars assign this whole section to 
a date later than the age of Isaiah, urging 
that (11) Isaiah’s time does not afford a Mut- 
able occasion, (1) the literary stylo is unlike 
Isaiah’s, and (c) some of the thoughts arc 
characteristic of a later age, e.g. the concip- 
tion of guardian spirits of earthly kingdoms 
(24 21 ), and the anticipation of a resurrection 
of God’s people from the dead (20 ly ). I11 
these particulars the section exhibits affinity 
with the book of Daniel (Dan 10 13 12 b-j. 
The wide and general expressions used m 
these chs. make it easier to apply the im- 
portant spiritual teaching contained in flu 111 
to God’s people in every age. 

C. 24. 1-12. The imminent judgment 

caused by man’s guilt. 13-15. The result— 
the remnant praise Jehovah. 16-23. The 
judgments that precede the establishment ot 
Jehovah’s kingdom. 

C. 25. 1-5. The hymn of those deli vend 

when Jehovah's kingdom is set up. 6-8. The 
blessings of which Zion shall then lie ilie 
centre. 9-12. The thanksgiving of the re- 
deemed for the fall of Moab. 

C. 26. 1-4. Another hymn of the ic- 

deomed. 5, 6. The ground of this thanks- 
giving, the overthrow of the hostile city. 
7-14. Jehovah’s judgments tcacli the world 
righteousness and destroy oppression. 15-21. 
The wonderful revival of God’s people. 

C. .27. 1-6. Jehovah’s care for His people. 
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7-1 1. Their sufferings are clue to their own 
sin and folly. 12, 13. But restoration awaits 
them. 

CHAPTER 24 

2. All class distinctions are obliterated and 
confused. 5. Defiled] i.e. desecrated by blood- 
shed (Hu35 ss ). Everlasting covenant] The 
phrase seems to allude to Gn9 1(S , the covenant 
with Noah and his sons. The bloodshed, upon 
which the great world-empires were founded, 
was a violation of this primitive covenant. 

7-9. The meaning is that every form of 
enjoyment has ceased. 10. Confusion] or, 
‘ chaos ’ ((In 1 2 ), so called because of the 
desolation awaiting it. No man, etc.] the 
entrance being blocked with ruins. 1 1. Crying 
for, etc.] i.e. 1 because of ’ wine, the vintage 
having failed (Joell 3 ). 

13. When . . people] RV ‘ For . . peoples.’ 
Omit ‘there shall be.’ 14. They] i.e. the 
escaped remnant, figuratively described in 
v. 13 : cp. 17°. The majesty] as shown in 
their deliverance. They shall cry . . from the 
sea] i.e. the dispersed remnant shall raise 
their cry of praise from the far West. The 
sea, as usual, denotes the Mediterranean. 

15. Fires] ltV ‘east.’ Songs of praise 
arise both in E. and W. (the isles). 

id. Glory, etc.] i.e. splendid is the lot of the 
righteous. My leanness, etc.] RV 1 1 pine away, 
1 pine away, woe is me 1 ’ Songs of joy are 
premature ; the barbarian has yet to complete 
the desolation. 17 f. The desolation yet to 
come. 18. Windows, etc.] a judgment like 
the deluge (Gn7 n ). 20. Removed, etc.] 

It, V ‘ moved to and fro like a hut.’ 

21. Host, etc.] i.e. the guardian spirits of 
the nations (Dan 10 13 12 4 ), who are responsible 
for their respective nations, and whose fate is 
bound up with theirs. 22. Visited] i.e. favour- 
ably, and set free. 23. The prophet has 
passed in thought to the final convulsion of 
nature, and the manifestation of Jehovah’s 
kingdom in all its glory. 

CHAPTER 25 

x. Thy counsels, etc.] RV ‘ even counsels of 
old ’ (i.e. formed of old) ‘ in faithfulness and 
truth.’ 2. A dty] viz. the one that oppressed 
God’s people (24 10 ). Strangers] aliens from 
God’s covenant people (l r ). 3. The hostile 

power is not utterly destroyed ; its remnant 
acknowledges Jehovah. 4. Strength] RV 
‘ stronghold.’ 5. As the heat] i.e. as heat is 
assuaged by the shadow of a cloud. Branch] 
RV 1 song ’ ; viz. of triumph. 

6. The temporal and spiritual blessings 
which the rule of Jehovah will bring to man- 
kind. This mountain] i.e. Zion (2h 2 ). Fat 
things] i.e. of flesh, offered in sacrifice. On 
the lees] left on the lees to heighten the 


flavour. 7. Covering] Co\ cring the face was 
a token of mourning for the dead (2S19 4 ); 
the taking away of the veil or covering is 
symbolically put for the destruction of death 
(v. 8). 8. In victory] so some early Gk. 

versions and St. Paul in quoting this passage 
(ICorlo 34 ). Heb. text has ‘forever’ (RV). 

Will wipe, etc.] quoted Rev 7 17 21 4 . 

Rebuke] RV ‘reproach.’ 

10. Hand] protecting hand. Under him] 
R V ‘ in his place,’ where he stands. Moab is 
here mentioned as being a proud (c. 16) and 
hostile power, a typical enemy. For the 
dunghill] RV 1 in the waters of the dunghill.’ 

11. He shall spread] i.e. Moab, who vainly 
endeavours to sa\ e himself. He shall bring] 
i.e. Jehovah. Spoils] RV “craft.’ 

CHAPTER 26 

1. Salvation, etc.] the assurance of divine 
protection takes the place of material bul- 
warks. 

4. Everlasting strength] RM ‘ a rock of 
ages.’ Rock is applied as a title to God (30 29 
Dt32 4 ). 5. Lofty city] the power hostile to 

God’s people (24 13 ). 

7. Uprightness] “straightness,’ implying 
freedom from impediment. Weigh] RV 
‘ direct.’ 8. In the way of thy judgments] 
i.e. in the way which God, by His judgments 
or decrees, set out for His people to walk 
in. The context (v. 7) shows this to be the 
meaning. Thy name] i.e. the manifestation 
of thyself. The remembrance of thee] RV 
1 thy memorial,’ a synonym for * name ’ : 
Ex3 13 . 9. Night] the season of meditation 
(Ps4 4 ). 

10. Carries on the thought of v. 9. God’s 
judgments are necessary, because His favour 
is ineffectual. 11. But they shall see, etc.] 
RV ‘ but they ’ (the adversaries) “shall see 
thy zeal for the people’ (Israel: cp. 63 13 *•) 

‘ and be ashamed ; yea, fire shall devour thine 
adversaries.’ 

12. In us] RV ‘for us.’ 13. Other lords] 
the oppressors of Israel. Perhaps the pro- 
phet also has in mind the deities in whose 
name they professed to act. Make mentinhi, 
etc.] i.e. celebrate Thy name in praise, x'i 
They are dead] i.e. the oppressors. 15. Tile 
nation] i.e. Israel. Thou hadst, etc.] RV 
‘ thou hast enlarged all the borders of the 
land.’ 18. The fruitlessness of human effort. 

Fallen] i.e. been bom. 

19. Thy dead . . arise] RV ‘ Thy dead shall 
live ; my dead bodies shall arise.’ The pro- 
nouns ‘ thy ’ and ‘ my ’ both refer to Israel. 
The passage seems to imply that for God’s 
people, as opposed to the heathen (v. 14), tho 
prophet expected a literal resurrection. Some 
think, however, that a national restoration, 
surpassing all expectation, is set forth under 
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the figure of resurrection from the dead, as in 
HosG 2 Ezk37 1_1 °. Herbs] EM ‘light’: i.e. 
morning dew (Ps 1 10 3 ). 20. Israel may retiro 

and be secure, while the divine judgments 
pass by. 21. Disclose her blood] so that it 
may cry for vengeance (G-n 1 10 i u ). 

CHAPTER 27 

1. The powers hostile to God’s people are 
here symbolically represented as monsters. 
Leviathan the piercing (EY 1 swift ’) serpent 
perhaps stands for Assyria, watered by tho 
rapid Tigris, and ‘ leviathan the crooked ser- 
pent ’ (EV) for Babylon, whose river was the 
winding Euphrates. The dragon] crocodile, 
i.e. Egypt, as in 51 9 . 

2. Sing ye, etc.] EV • a vineyard of wine, 

sing ye unto it.’ The vineyard is God’s people 
(c. 5); the song begins at v. 3. 4. Who would, 

etc.] EV ‘ would that the briers and thorns 
were against me.’ Go through] EV ‘ march 
upon.’ God's anger against his vineyard has 
ceased, and He will now turn against their 
enemies, figuratively represented as briers and 
thorns (9 18 ID 1 "). 5. A gracious overture 

even to God's enemies. 6. He shall cause] 
EV ‘ In days to come shall Jacob take root ’ ; 
the image of the vineyard continued. 

7. Hath Jehovah smitten Israel as he smote 
their oppressors V Is Israel slain according 
to the slaughter of those slain by Jehovah '( 
The implied answer is No. 8. When, etc.] 
EV 1 when thou sendest her away thou dost 
contend with her ; he hath removed her with 
his rough blast,’ etc. Israel has been smitten 
but only in measure. 

9. The sense is that Israel’s sin will be 
purged on condition that it rejects all idolatry. 
The fruit] EV ‘ the fruit of taking away ’ : i.e. 
the result or proof of contrition required as 
a condition of taking away. Groves and 
images] EV ‘ Ashorim and sun-images ’ : see 
1 7 s . Not stand up]BV ‘rise no more.’ 10. De- 
fenced city] i.e. of the enemies fas iii 25 '•*). 
Some, however, understand Jerusalem, which 
must for a season be desolate . 1 1 . It] i.e. Israel . 

12. Beat off] EV ‘beat off the fruit' as 
from olive trees (Dt 24-’°). The ingathering 
of exiled Israel compared to a fruit harvest. 
River] EV -River,’ i.e. Euphrates. Stream 
of Egypt] the stream dividing Palestine from 
Egypt (1K8 C5 ). 13. Trumpet] summoning 

the sacred assembly (NulO 1-10 ). 

CHAPTERS 28-33 
Warnings to Judali 

These chs. refer to the state of affairs 
during the reign of Hezekiah, when Palestine 
was threatened by Assyria, and an influential 
party in Judah favoured resistance, relying on 
the support of Egypt ; a line of policy con- 
sistently opposed by Isaiah. 


CHAPTEE 28 

This c. must be assigned (v. 1) to a date 
prior to the capture of Samaria by the 
Assyrians (722 B.o.) and fall of the northern 
kingdom. 

1-6. Samaria’s luxury and self-indulgence 
pave the way to ruin. 7-10. Judah likewise 
is given up to indulgence and heeds not the 
prophet’s warning. 11-13. Therefore Jeho\ ah 
will teach tho people by means of foreign 
invasion and disaster. 14-22. Judah's safely 
lies not in faithless diplomacy, hut in trust 
in Jehovah. 23-29. A parable of Jehovah's 
way of working, drawn from the action oi the 
husbandman, who conducts his operations in 
accordance with a wise plan. 

1. RV ‘Woe to the crown of pride of the 
drunkards of Ephraim, and to the fading flower 
of his glorious beauty which is on tho head.’ 
etc. The city' of Samaria crowning its fan- 
valley is destined to fade and pass away like 
the flower-garlands of her revellers. 2. A 
mighty., one] viz. the Assyrian. Jehovah s 
agent. 4. Hasty fruit] RV ‘ first-ripe fig’ : .1 
delicacy eagerly' devoured. 5. Ill place of the 
false glory' destined to perish, Jehovah is to lie 
a true glory for the faithful remnant. 6. True 
administration of justice within, and strength 
to repel the invader. Turn, ote.J RV'tinn 
back the battle at the gate.’ 

7. They also] the men of Judali. They 
err in vision, etu.] They are drunk wlu-n cn 
gaged in the sacred duties of their ollice : tin- 
tables they have just left prove it (v. H). 

9. They mock the prophet ; his teaching is 
only fit for babes ! 10. The people's mockuy 

continued. Mvut 5e] EV 1 is.’ Precept . . 
line] The words in Heb. arc monosy llabh s 
such as would be used in teaching little 
children. 

11. Isaiah’s retort, Jehovah will teach them 
through a foreign invader. EV ‘Nay, but by 
men of strange lips and with another tongue.' 
etc. 12. This is the rest, etc.] cp. 30 1: \ Je- 
hovah through His prophet had pointed out 
the way of peace and recovery for the nation 
that already under Ahaz had suffered uni' h 
through foreign alliance. But the politicians 
of Judah were without patient trust in Jehovah, 
and were preparing further trouble by seeking 
alliance with Egypt. 13. RV “ Thereto! e shall 
the word of the Lord be unto them,’ etc. Tin- 
teaching they refused will prove a burden and 
a stumblingblock. 

15. Made a covenant] they thought that by 
their policy they had, as it were, bought oil' 
death and Hades — made themselves secure. 

Lies, etc.] Though the words are put into 
the mouth of the politicians, the point of v iew 
is the prophet’s. 

16. Zion] as being Jehovah’s foundation, 
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shall stand firm. The imagery wa« suggested 
by the large stones of the Temple. Shall not 
make haste] i.e. hasten hither anil thither to 
seek security by alliances (e.g. with Egypt), 
but may wait confidently on Jehovah. The 
Apostles saw the ultimate spiritual fulfilment 
of Isaiah’s words in the person of Christ 
(Eph2 20 1 Pet 2 0.7). 

17. RV 1 Judgment also will I make the line 
and righteousness the plummet.’ Righteous- 
ness is the standard by which Jehovah will try 
conduct. The sense of wdiat follows is that 
the false refuges and alliances (v. 18), by which 
men seek to secure themselves, will be swept 
away. 19. From .. forth] RV ‘As often as 
it passeth through.’ A vexation, etc.] RV 
1 nought but terror to understand the message,’ 
which they before rejected (vv. 12, 13); it is 
now nothing but terrifying rumours. 20. De- 
picts in an expressive figure the failure ending 
in restless discomfort and distress, towards 
which the policy of the dominant party is 
tending. 

21. Perazim . . Gibeon] referring to David’s 
victories over the Philistines (2 S 5 20 1 Ch 14 1 ®). 
Then God interposed on behalf of His people, 
His strange work is His work of judgment 
against them. 22. Their scornful attitude will 
only lead to heavier foreign oppression. Lest 
your bands] They are acting in such a way as 
to fix the Assyrian yoke more firmly upon 
Judah, and render it more galling. Consump- 
tion] RV ‘consummation’ : see 10 22 > 23 . 

24. The implied answer is No ; ho doth not 
do these things continually. 25. Fitches] (i.e. 
fennel-seed) and cummin were the smallest and 
most delicate seeds. Cast in, etc.] RV ‘put 
in the wheat in rows, and the barley in the 
appointed place, and the spelt in the border 
thereof.’ 28. ‘ Is bread com crushed ? Nay, 
he . . and (hough the wheel of his cart and his 
horses scatter it. he doth not grind it.’ 

29. Working] RV ‘wisdom.’ 

In vv. 24-20 the skill of the agriculturalist 
in varying his operations is treated as a re- 
flexion and parable of the di\ ine wisdom. 
Delicate grains are threshed but not crushed 
so heavily as to spoil them (vv. 27, 28) ; so Je- 
hovah’s judgments are not for destruction, but 
to prepare men for their great destiny. 

CHAPTER 29 

This c. and the three which follow and com- 
plete the section, evidently belong to the very 
eve of Sennacherib's invasion of Judah in 
701 b.C. 

1-8. Jerusalem is besieged and at the last 
extremity, but the enemy shall bo suddenly 
discomfited. 9-24. Judah’s infatuation at this 
crisis, contrasted with the very different and 
teachable spirit that shall mark its future. 

x. RV ‘Ho Ariel.’ Ariel is a symbolic 


name for Jerusalem, meaning cither (1) lion of 
God, i.e. hero (2S23 20 ). the lion being the 
symbol of Judah ; or (2) altar-hearth of God. 

Dwelt] RV ‘encamped.’ Add ye, etc.] The 
meaning is that when the new year succeeds 
that which is now 1 mining its course, and the 
cycle of feasts lias been completed, Jehovah 
will bring distress upon Jerusalem. Let them, 
etc.] R V ‘ let the feasts come round.’ 2. And 
it shall . . Ariel] RSI 1 Yet it shall be,’ etc. In 
spite of all, the name shall not be falsified. 
J eho\ ah will protect His sanctuary as indicated 
in vv. G-8. 4. Out of the dust] so deep will 

be her humiliation. Thy voice, etc.] cp. 8 18 . 

5-8. As in other prophecies of the same 
period, Isaiah foretells sudden and over- 
whelming disaster for the enemy (37 30 ). 

5. Strangers] RV ‘foes.’ 7. Multitude., 
nations] The Assyrian army was recruited 
from many nations. Munition] RV ‘strong 
hold.’ 

9 f . Here the prophet sets out the sinB which 
brought upon Judah the punishment of in- 
vasion. Stay . . cry] RM ‘ Re ye amazed and 
wonder ; blind yourselves and be blind.’ 

10. Hath closed, etc.] RV 1 hath closed your 
eyes, the prophets ; and your heads, the seers, 
hath he covered.’ Even the prophets, who 
ought to bo the nation’s watchmen (cp. 21 s ), 
share the general infatuation. 

13. The service of Jehovah is merely formal. 

Their fear, etc.] RM • their fear of me is a 

commandment of men, learned b}' rote.’ 

14. Marvellous] because Jehovah acts con- 
trary to expectation against His people (28 21 ). 

15. The politicians who sought alliance with 
Egypt endeavoured to conceal their project. 

16. Surely, your turning, etc.] RM ‘ O your 
perversity ! Shall the potter be counted as 
clay ? ’ The potter stands for Jeho\ ah, whom 
the politicians of Judah ignored in their 
schemes. 

17. The future change in the aspect of 
affairs is expressed under the figure of physical 
transformation. 18. Rexel'. sal of vv. 10-12. ' 

20. Terrible one] the foe xvithout. The 
scorner] within (28 14 ). 21. For a word] RT 

‘ in a cause ' : i.e. a case brought for judgment. 

Reproveth] plcadcth : the reference is'jfl|> 
the corrup! rulers xvlto attempt to silence -thtjgp 
that plead for justice. The gate] the plaoe:<|f 
judgment. 23. There are alternative inteic- 
pretations ; (1) when the nation sees fresh 
generations growingup under the divine favour, 
it will servo God more perfectly ; (2) when 
his children see the work of My hands, etc. 

CHAPTER 30 

1-7. The Egyptian alliance is profitless. 
8-1 1. The perversity of Judah, 12-17. and 
its disastrous consequences. 18-26. There is 
a glorious prospect for the repentant people. 
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27-33- first Jehovah will destroy the 
Assyrian. 

i. Cover, etc.] seek pretence to conceal 
their designs (29 15 ). 4. Were .. came] RV 
‘are . . come’ : the ambassadors of Judah go 
from place to place in Egypt seeking aid. 

Zoan (Gk. Tunis) and Hanes (Gk. Hcra- 
cleopolis) were both cities in the Delta of the 
Nile. 5. Were all] RV ‘shall all be.’ A 
people] Egypt. 

6 . The burden . . south] a title prefixed to 
the short utterance, vv. 15, 7. Burden] see 13 1 . 

South] Negeb, i.e. the desert tract S. of Judah 
on the way to Egypt. The v. pictures the 
journey of the Juchean ambassadors through a 
district infested with dangerous beasts, their 
camels and asses laden with presents, where- 
with they hope to purchase Egypt's aid. 

7. This] i.e. Jerusalem (according to AT), 
who, instead of thus seeking foreign aid, ought 
to rest confident in Jehovah’s protection (v. 15). 
But more probably the reference is to Egypt. 
‘ Therefore have I called her Rahab that sitteth 
still ’ (RV). i.e. is inactive in the day when help 
is expected from her (36 li ). ‘ Rahah ’ (■ pride ' ) ■. 
a symbolic name for Egypt, as in 51 y . 

8. Write it] i.e. the foregoing prophecy or 
the name Rahab (8 1 ). Table] RV ‘tablet.’ 

9. The law] i.e. oral instruction given 

through the prophet (8 1G ). 13. This iniquity] 

i.e. disregard of Isaiah’s admonition and re- 
liance on Egypt is a symptom of ruin, like the 
bulging of a wall on the point of falling. 

15. In returning, etc.] i.e. in giving up your 
restless trust in man and calmly relying upon 
Jehovah. 16. It was the reputation of its 
cavalry especially that made Egypt so desir- 
able an ally (3G‘ J ). 17. One thousand, etc.] 

the words indicate the complete rout (Lv 2(5 *>). 

Beacon . . ensign] striking symbols of 
solitariness. 

18. Wait] The above threatenings are con- 
ditional, Jehovah will wait to give them an 
opportunity of repentance. Of judgment] and 
therefore not unduly severe. 20. Removed . . 
corner] RV ■ hidden ’ j the prophets will not 
need to hide themselves but will be publicly 
recognised. 22. The altered frame of mind 
manifested in destruction of idols. Cover- 
ing . . ornament] RV ‘overlaying . . plating.’ 

23-26. treat of the corresponding change 
in nature which shall mark the ideal future 
(-1 2 ). 24. Clean] ‘salted.’ Even the cattle 

shall not lack carefully prepared and seasoned 
provender. 25. Slaughter] i.e. of the Assyrians. 

Towers] siege-towers. 26. Breach] RV 
‘hurt.’ 

27. Reverts to the more immediate future, 
the judgment on the Assyrians which is pre- 
paratory to the great future. The name] 
practically equivalent to ‘the manifestation.’ 

And . . heavy] RV 1 and in thick rising smoke,’ 


smoke being a symbol of anger. 28. With . . 
vanity] i.e. tho sifting will reduce them to 
nothingness. 29. Ye] i.e. God’s own people. 

Mighty One] R V ‘ Rock ’ implies that J ehovuli 
is tho strength of His people. 30. Voice] the 
thunder. Jehovah’s wrath is figured us a 
storm. Scattering] RV ‘ a blast.’ 

31. Beaten down] RV ‘broken in pieces,' 

Which smote] see 10 -h 32. And . . pass] 
RM ‘ And every stroke of doom.’ With tabrets, 
etc.] i.e. with songs of exultation on the par t 
of God’s people. With it] RV ‘ with them.’ 

33. The destruction of the Assyrian set forth 
under the image of a funeral pyre. Tophet] • a 
Tophet,’ i.e. a place of burning. The name 
was given to the valley of Hinnom, where, 
previous to Hezekiah’s aecession, sacrifices were 
offered by fire (2 K 1(5 8 ). The breath, etc.] It 
is here indicated as elsewhere (ep. 3 1 s ) that the 
destruction of the Assyrians shall not be 
brought about by human agency. 

CHAPTER 31 

1-5. Judah should trust not in Egypt, hut 
in Jehovah. 6-9. The wonderful deliver, uive 
from the Assyrian. 

1. See 30 16 . 2. Somewhat sarcastic : Je- 

hovah is wise, as well as tho politicians of 
Judah. Evil] i.e. calamity. 5. Flying] i.e. 
hovering over the nest to protect it. Passing 
over] an allusion to the Passover, the same- 
word being used. 

6. The children, etc.] RV 1 ye have deeply 
revolted, 0 children of Israel.’ 8. The Assy- 
rian’s fall will be brought about by no liuni.ni 
agency. For the fulfilment Bee 37 :!0 . Be dis- 
comfited] RV ‘ become tributary.’ 9. And he 
shall, etc.] RV ‘and his rock’ (i.e. strength) 
‘ shall pass away by reason of terror.’ Ensign] 
the word denotes a standard, or signal, forming 
the rallying point of an army. In this urn- 
text the signal is for the gathering of the- J'ois 
of the Assyrian. Whose fire] see 
The presence of Jehovah is as a consuming 
fire to His enemies. 

CHAPTER 32 

1-8. Characteristics of the future age. 9-14. 
A warning of coming desolation to the or er- 
confident people. 15-20. Afterwards shall he 
a peaceful and prosperous future. 

1. The ideal future. 2. Men will defend 
and protect their inferiors instead of oppressing 
them. 3. Cp. 29 18 . 5f. Moral confusion shall 
cease ; men shall be taken at their true Milue, 
their character being clearly seen in their 
actions. 6. Hypocrisy] RV ‘ profaneness.’ 

8. By . . stand] RV 1 in liberal things shall 
he continue.’ 

9-14. Cp. 3 le ' M . 10. Many . . years] RM 
‘ Days above a year,’ i.e. in little more than a 
year. 12. Lament . . teats] RV ‘ smite upon 
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the breasts,' a gesture of despairing lamenta- 
tion over the desolated vineyards. 14. Multi- 
tude . . city] TtV * populous city.’ 

15, A limit is set to the desolation. A 
bright future is in store, when the outward 
transformation of the country will correspond 
with the moral reformation (v. 16). This 
change alike in man and in nature is attributed 
to an outpouring of the divine and life-giving 
Bpirit. 19. When] BV ‘ but ’ : a judgment is 
to precede the time of peace just described. 

Coming, etc.] BV ‘ in the downfall of the 
forest,’ i.e. of the Assyrian. The city] Jerusa- 
lem too must be humbled. 20. Before to the 
bright future again, when the land shortly to 
be desolate (vv. 13, 14) shall be fully culti- 
vated. Beside all waters] for the land will be 
everywhere irrigated (30 2S ). 

CHAPTEB 33 

I-12. The deliverance of Jerusalem from 
the invader. 13-24. The consequences of the 
interposition of Jehovah for those that dwell 
in the city. 

1. The Assyrian is addressed. That spoilest, 
etc.] may mean, (l) that the Assyrian attacked 
Judah without provocation, or (2) that he has 
so far spoiled other nations unchecked. 

2. Their arm] viz. Jerusalem’s defenders’. 

3. Disaster overtakes the enemy. People . . 
nations] refer to the various races subject to 
Sennacherib and serving in his army. 

4. As . . upon them] BV ‘ as locusts leap 
shall they leap upon it’ : the people of Jeru- 
salem seizing the spoil compared to insectB 
devastating the fields. 

6. Thy times . . his treasure] The pronoun 
in each clause refers to the people of Judah. 
In the last clause there may be an implied 
rebuke of the tendency of Hezekiah to trust 
in his material treasure (cp. 39 2 , etc.). 

7. Ambassadors of peace] i.e. sent to obtain 

peace. The reference is to Hezekiah’s in- 
effectual embassy to Sennacherib at Lachish 
(2K18 14 " 18 ). 8, 9. describe the country 

ravaged by the invader. Broken the covenant] 
cp. 2K18 14 . ix, 12. set forth figuratively 
the destruction of the Assyrian army. 

14. Jehovah’s interposition strikes terror to 
the unworthy in Zion. Fire . . burnings] i.e. 
God, who is a consuming fire (30 33 31 ’■'). 

15, 16. The righteous finds in the manifes- 
tation of Jehovah his protection. 17. The 
king] i.e. the reigning king of Judah, 
Hezekiah. In his beauty] no longer in sack- 
cloth (37 4 ). The land . . off] BV ‘ a far- 
stretching land,’ no longer hemmed in by foes. 

18. Meditate] i.e. muse upon it as something 
past. Where . . receiver] BV 1 where is he 
that counted, where is he that weighed ? ' The 
Assyrian officials before whom the people had 
to appear with their tribute will be no more. 


19. The common language of Syria and 
Assyria was Aramaic, which, though a Semitic 
tongue, was unintelligible to the ordinary 
Hebrew-speaking Israelite : cp. 28 11 3G 11 . 

20. Zion likened to a tent which nothing 
can root up. 21. The image is changed to 
that of a city encircled by a protecting stream : 
cp. Ps46 4 Nah3 8 . 23. Beverts to the present. 
Zion is like a shattered ship. Nevertheless 
the spoil from her foes will be so great that 
even cripples take their share. 

C'HAPTEBS 34, 35 

Sentence on the Nations. Blessings 

IN STOItr, FOR GOD’S PEOPLE 

These chs. are now generally considered 
non-Isaianic and referred to the period of the 
exile, on two grounds : (a) the literary style is 
unlike Isaiah's, (h) The strong feeling against 
Edom points to a date subsequent to the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
when the Edomites exulted in the city’s fall 
and sided against the Jews, conduct which 
provoked bitter resentment (Obad vv. 10-16 
Lam 4 21 ■ 22 Ps 137 7 ). 

C. 34. 1-4. The judgment upon the 

nations, 5-17. and upon Edom in particular. 

C. 35. The blessings in store for God’s 
redeemed people. 

CHAPTEB 34 

4. Cp. 13 4 °. 5- Shall be bathed] BV‘ hath 
drunk its fill.’ Idumea] BV 1 Edom.’ 

6. Bozrah] a strongly fortified city of Edom 
(63 1 Ami 12 Jer49 13 ). See the same imagery 
Jer46 10 . The men slain by divine vengeance 
are compared to beasts offered in sacrifice. 

7. Unicorns] BV 1 wild-oxen.’ Come down] 
i.e. to the shambles. 8. Controversy] ‘quarrel.’ 
The calamity of Edom is a punishment from 
Jehovah for its hostility to Zion. 

9, 10. Imagery suggested by the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Jcr49 18 ), and by the 
volcanic character of the land of Edom. 

11-15. A graphic picture of a desolate land 
haunted by wild and uncanny creatures. 

11. Cormorant .. bittern] BV ‘pelican., 
porcupine.’ Stones] BV ‘plummet,’ implying 
that the work of destruction will be as thorough 
as that of building generally is. Confusion . . 
emptiness] The words are those of Gnl 5 , and 
suggest a return to primeval chaos. 

13. Dragons. . owls] BV ‘jackals . . os- 
triches’: cp. 13 21 >- 3 . 14. Wild . . islands] BV 

‘ wolves ’(13 22 ). Satyr] sec on 1 3 21 . Screech 
owl] Heb. Lilith , the name of a night-demon 
or vampire ; BV ‘ night-monster.’ 15. Great 
owl] BV ‘ arrowsnake.’ 16. Seek, etc.] An 
invitation to future generations to compare 
the event with the prediction, and note its 
precise fulfilment. Fail] BV 1 be missing.’ 

17. God, who assigns to nations their 
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territories (Acl7'- 6 ), has allotted Edom to the 
desert creatures for ever. 

CHAPTER 35 

I. While Edom becomes a desert, for God’s 
people, on the oilier hand, the desert places 
burst into bloom, the fairest parts of Palestine 
sharing their fertile beauty with the waste 
places (v. 2). 

7. Parched ground] EM 1 mirage ’ : this 
which so often deceives travellers in the desert 
will become a real lake. 

Dragons] RY ‘jackals.’ 8. An highway] 
by which the exiles may return through the 
desert. 9. Cp. 51 n . 

CHAPTERS 3G, 37 
The Invasion of Sennacherib 

An account of Sennacherib’s invasion of 
Judah (701 n.C.) and its sudden termination. 
The narrative is closely parallel to that of 
2K18 13 -19 3 " (where see notes'), from which 
it was probably taken, and added to this book 
by a compiler because of its bearing on the 
prophetic activity of Isaiah. 

C. 36. 1-3. The mission of the Rabsliakeh 

from Sennacherib to Jerusalem. 4-10. The 
Rabshakeh's first speech — the folly of resist- 
ance, relying either upon Egypt, or upon 
Jehovah. 11-20. The Rabshakeh’s second 
speech — the fall of Jerusalem certain, favour- 
able terms offered in case of surrender. 
21, 22. The Rabshakeh's words are reported 
to Hezekiah. 

C. 37. 1-7. Hezekiah sends a deputation 

to Isaiah, who in reply foretells the retreat 
of the enemy. 8-13. Sennacherib's second 
embassy to Jerusalem — trust in Jehovah will 
not avail to save the city. 14-20. Heze- 
kiah’s prayer to Jehovah to vindicate Himself. 
21-35. The answer through Isaiah — the 
Assyrian is Jehovah’s instrument, under His 
control, and shall be turned back from Jeru- 
salem. 36-38. The fulfilment of Isaiah’s 
words. 

CHAPTER 3tl 

1. In the fourteenth year] The chronology is 
difficult. From 38 1 3D 1 we might conclude 
that Hezekiah's sickness and the Babylonian 
embassy followed Sennacherib’s invasion, 
whereas chs. 38 and 39 chronologically must 
precede chs. 3(5, 37. Samaria fell in 722, 
Hezekiah's Oth year (2K18 10 ) ; Sennacherib's 
invasion of Judah was in 701, which would 
therefore be Hezekiah’s 27th year. The date 
14th year here given must then be an error. 
Hezekiah reigned in all 29 years ; 15 additional 
years were promised in his sickness (38 s ), which 
accordingly must have befallen him in his 14th 
year. It looks as though the note of time in 
this v. originally applied to c. 38, where it 


would bo accurate, but has by the compiler 
been transposed to the commencement of this 
historical appendix to Isaiiin’s prophecies. 

2. Rabshakeh] is a title, ‘ the Rabshakeh,’ 
i.c. chief officer, or cupbearer. 6. Broken] 
RV ‘ bruised.’ Pharaoh] This was Tirliakali, 
of the Ethiopian dynasty (37 9 ). 7. The allu 
sion is to Hezekiah’s reformation ; thereduclion 
of the number of shrines would seem to .1 
heathen to dishonour the national god. 

19. Cp. 10 9 ’ 11 . 

CHAPTER 37 

7. Send . . him] RY ‘ put a spirit in him.' 

22. Virgin] the figure as in 23 1J . 

24. Sides] RV ‘innermost parts.’ The 
height . . Carmel] RY ‘his farthest height, tin* 
forest of his fruitful field.’ 

25. Digged] Deserts cannot impede h s 
march, for ho digs wells there. Have I dried, 
etc.] RY 1 will I dry up all the rivers of Egv pt : 
the Assyrian boasts that he will pass on to 
conquer Egypt. 26. Jehovah is here tin 
speaker. Done . . formed it] Referring to the 
ordering of events in the divine provident e. 

That thou, etc.] The Assyrian is Jehovah's 
instrument. 28. Abode] RV ‘ sitting down.' 

29. My hook] Assyrian sculptures represent 
both captives and beasts as led in this wav 
Jehovah will treat the Assyrian as His cap 
tive, or as a beast which must be tamed and 
restrained. 

30. A sign given to the people of Judah 
that the Assyrian shall not return. This viat . 
the year of the invasion, since the harvest has 
been destroyed they must eat the afterglow ih 
Since they have not been able to sow (his v ear, 
next year they must depend upon what grows 
of itself, but the year after they will lie able 
to sow and reap freely, for the land will lie 
free from enemies. 

33-35. Another short utterance repeating 
the promise of deliverance. 36. The striking 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s words. The angel] Tin- 
expression points to pestilence as the insiiu 
ment of the Assyrians’ overthrow ( 1 Cli 2 1 1 1 1 
PsIS 49 ' 50 ). 38. The death of Seiinaelunli 

took place in 681 B.C., so that it did not im- 
mediately follow the discomfiture of his iirmv . 

With the sword] in fulfilment of Isaiah s 
words (v. 7). 

CHAPTER 38 

Sickness and Recovery of Hezemvii 

Continuation of the historical appendix to 
Isaiah’s prophecies. The c. is parallel to 2Jv 
20 1-11 (where see notes), but contains a eon 
siderable addition in the shape of Ilezeki ill's 
song of thanksgiving upon his recovirv. 
Chronologically this c. precedes 3G and 37 : 
see on 36 1 . 

1-8. To Hezekiah in his sickness Isaiah 
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promises 15 more years of life, and confirms 
the promise by a sign. 9 - 20 . JTezokiah’s song 
of thanksgiving. 21 , 22 . The remedy for the 
king’s disease was suggested by Isaiah, and 
the sign was gi\en at the king's request. 

1 . Thus saith, etc.] The passage affords a 
striking illustration of the conditional nature 
of prophetic utterance, for at Hezckiah’s inter- 
cession the sentence was revoked. 5 . Fifteen 
years] Hezekiah's sickness therefore befell him 
in his 14th year (714) : see on 36 h Though 
some long time beforo Sennacherib's great in- 
vasion, danger was already apprehended from 
Assyria (v. 6 ). 8. The account in 2K'2(J S !1 

is fuller. Degrees. . sun dial] RV ‘stops . . 
"teps.’ Some kind of clock is evidently indi- 
cated, probably a pillar standing upon steps 
and casting a shadow in such a way that a 
particular portion of time was represented by 
a step. 

10 . Cutting off] RV ‘noontide.’ n. See 
the LORD] Hezekiah is probably thinking of 
the Temple worship. The v. illustrates the 
gloomy conception of the Hebrews as to the 
state of man after death : cp. v. IS. 12 . Cut 
off] RV ‘rolled up.’ With pining sickness] 
RV ‘ from the loom.’ From day . . night] i.e. 
in one day. The words refer to the swiftness 
with which the end comes, not to prolongation 
of suffering. 1 3 . I reckoned . . lion] RV • I 
quieted myself until morning ; as a lion,’ etc. 

14 . Mourn] i.e. moan, referring to the 
sound made by the dove. Undertake for me] 
RV ‘be thou my surety ’ : Gn43‘ J 44 s3 . 

15 . Softly] R.M ‘ as in solemn procession ’ 
(Ps42 4 ). In] RV ‘ because of.’ id. By these 
things] i.e. the word of God and the action of 
His providence. The reference is to the first 
part of v. 15: cp. Dt 8 3 Mt4 4 . So wilt thou] 
RV ‘ wherefore.’ 17 . Behold . . bitterness] 
RV ‘Behold it was for my peace that I had,’ 
etc. He secs on looking back that the chas- 
tisement had been for his good. My sins] 
God’s favour in restoration to health is viewed 
as a sign of forgiveness. 

CHAPTER 3‘J 

Alliance avitii Babylon denounced 

Conclusion of the historical appendix. The 
c. belongs to the period when Merodach-Bala- 
dan of Babylon was making efforts to bring 
the various peoples of W. Asia into alliance 
against the common enemy, the king of As- 
syria (at this time Sargon, 2D 1 ). The arrange- 
ment of such alliance with Hezekiah was, 
doubtless, the object of the embassy, and this 
explains Hezekiah’s gladness and exhibition of 
his resources (v. 2). Congratulation to the 
kiug of Judah on his recovery, and enquiry 
into the astronomical marvel at Jerusalem 
(38 s ) formed pretexts for the embassy (v. 1 ; 

2 K 20 12 2 Ch 32 31). 


1 , 2 . The embassy from Babylon. 3 - 8 . Isaiah 
rebukes the king and foretells captivity in 
Babylon. 

S f. Isaiah consistently opposes reliance 
upon a human ally in place of trust in Jeho- 
vah. 6 , 7 . A remarkable prophecy of cap- 
tivity in Babylon, though the Assyrians were 
the foe which at this time threatened Judah. 

7 . Thy sons] fulfilled in the captivity of 
Manasseli (2C1133 11 ). and later in the fate of 
Jchoiaehin (2K25 27 ). 8 . Truth] i.e. stability 
(Jcrl4 13 ). 

AVith words of pious resignation Hezekiah 
acquiesces in the will of Jehovah (ep. 1S3 18 ), 
then in the words that follow — For there shall 
be peace, etc. — he expresses his thankfulness 
that the punishment lias been postponed. The 
prediction of the captivity of the royal house 
must have been a great blow to Hezekiah, 
especially so since the Hebrews firmly held 
the principle of the solidarity of the forefather 
and his posterity. The postponement of the 
blow was a divine mercy and token of God’s 
favour, for which Hezekiah did well to be 
thankful. It is quite unnecessary to read a 
tone of selfishness into his utterance ; on the 
contrary, his spirit at this time seemed rather 
to have been one of humble contrition 
(2Ch32 26 ). 

CHAPTERS 40-66 

Israel’s Restoration from Exile in 
Babylon 

On the authorship and date of these chs. see 
Intro. According to their subject matter, they 
fall naturally into three divisions of almost 
equal length (chs. 40—18, 49-57, and 58-66), 
the close of each division being marked by an 
intimation that the wicked shall not share in 
the blessings promised to God’s people. 

§ 1. CHAPTERS 40-48 

The hope of return is grounded by the 
prophet upon the fact that Jehotah is the only 
God, the Creator and Ruler of all things, the 
Disposer of the fate of nations, who guides 
the course of history according to His will. 
The tone of this section is argumentative, the 
respective claims of Jehovah and of the heathen 
gods being discussed as in a court of justice. 
The object of the argument is to encourage 
the Jews in their exile by showing that, since 
Jehovah is thus supreme, no obstacles will be 
able to interfere with the restoration to their 
own land which He has promised. With fine 
irony the prophet exhibits the infatuation of 
idol-makers and idol-worsliippcrs; proving 
that, while the idols arc senseless blocks and 
less than nothing (40 17 ). Jehovah is Lord of 
the world and controls all things. The Israel- 
ites can testify to His power, because through 
His prophets He has told them of things be- 
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fore they came to pass. Jehovah is, therefore, 
set forth as the deliverer of His people. But 
in the carrying out of His purposes He employs 
agents : (u) Cyrus, who is commissioned as His 
shepherd (44 - s ), His anointed (45 1 ). to perform 
all His pleasure in the overthrow of Babylon 
and deliverance of the Israelites from their 
exile ; (J) the nation of Israel, which has its 
own work to do in the furthering of Jehovah’s 
purposes. The title 1 servant of Jehovah,’ 
hitherto applied to individuals, is in these chs. 
(41 s 44 1 .'-. - 1 48 applied to the nation in its 
corporate capacity : perhaps also, though less 
directly, to the faithful Jews within the nation 
(42 1 -7,is 43S,iO) on whom would devolve the 
fulfilment of God’s will. The name implies, in 
the first place, the fact of the nation’s election 
by Jehovah (48 8 f -). and further the truth that 
Israel has a mission in the world, viz. to 
bring the knowledge of ti-ue religion to the 
Gentiles, and be a means of universal blessing 
(42 1 f -). 

CHAPTER 40 

The Proclamation of Deliverance 

X, 2. The theme of the prophecies following : 
the period of Zion’s trouble and affliction is 
over. 3-26. Celestial voices give the message 
of restoration to God’s people, who are en- 
couraged by the thought of His infinite power. 
27-31. Trust in Jehovah is, therefore, the 
source of true strength. 

2. Warfare] RAI ‘ time of service.' i.e. en- 
forced service and hardship: cp. Job? 1 . Double] 
i.e. double (ample) penalty (Jcr 17 ls ). in the 
sufferings of the exile. 

3-5. A first voice enjoins preparation for the 
progress of the great King, who will bring back 
His people from exile. 3. Crieth, etc.] RV 
* crieth, Prepare ye in the wilderness.’ The 
passage was understood bj’ the Baptist as pro- 
phetic of his own mission (Jnl 23 ), and is so 
taken by the Evangelists (lit 3 3 and parallels). 

4. This imagery is from the practice of East- 
ern monarchs. who thus made roads for the 
passage of their armies. 5, Shall see] shall see 
Jehovah's glorious deeds for His people, and 
acknowledge Him. 

6 -8. The message of the second voice. 
Human things must decay : Israel's oppressors 
aremortal.but Jehovah'spromiseissure. 6. He 
said] i.e. the prophet himself ; then in the words 
following, in reply to his question, a message is 
put into his mouth. 7. Spirit] RV 1 breath,’ or 
wind. 

9-1 1. The third voice — the good tidings 
brought to Zion that Jehovah is approaching 
in triumph, bringing back His people. 9. Read, 
‘ O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion . . 0 
thou that tellest good tidings to .Jerusalem,’ 
1 Thou that tellest ’ is fern, in Heb. The prophet 
in spirit seet a maiden, or a company of women 


(Ps 68 n ), bringing tho news. 10. His reward, 
etc.] Tho figure is that of a conqueror bringing 
the spoils of war. His work] RV * recom- 
pense,’ Ilia redeemed people regarded as the 
prize of war. 11. The v. indicates in a figure 
the tender care with which God will support 
His people on their journey home. Are with 
young] RV ‘ give suck.’ 

12-26. The prophet’s object is to show flic 
power of Jehovah to deliver the people from 
captivity. He emphasises two thoughts: (n) 
the wonderful order and proportion in tin 
universe show His infinite power and wisdom 
(w. 12-17), and (6) no representation can lie 
made of Him. How futile are the idols that 
men make ! (vv. 18-20). 

20. RV ‘He that is too impoverished for 
such an oblation,’ etc. 24. Shall not] read 
the tenses as past (RV). The v. expresses 
the transitory character of earthly powers in 
the sight of Jehovah. 26. Faileth] is missing. 

27. The foregoing argument is addressed 
to a people who had suffered so long, that 
they thought God had forgotten them, and 
were despondent. 

CHAPTER 41 
Cyrus God’s Agent 

1- 7. Jehovah and the gods of the heathen 
compared as in a court of judgment. J eliot ah 
has raised up Cyrus and given him victory, 
in order to carry out His good purposes, while 
the heathen gods are powerless to affect the 
course of events. 8-20. A digression : the 
events which bring terror to the nations bring 
deliverance to Israel. 21-29. Comparison of 
Jehovah with the gods of the heathen con- 
tinued. 

x. The heathen nations lately conquered 
by Cyrus are called to plead their ease as in 
a law-court. 

2- 4. The evidence produced on Jehovah's 
side. It is He who has called Cyrus to Ins 
career of conquest in fulfilment of His own 
purpose. 2. Who raised up, etc.] RV 1 AVI 10 
hath raised up one from the east, whom he 
calleth in righteousness to his foot,’ i.e. to 
accompany Him. The one thus raised up is 
Cyrus : cp. 44 28 46 11 . He is called in righteous- 
ness by Jehovah, i.e. in fidelity to His covenant 
promises, which are to be realised through 
Cyrus. See the same thought, 42® 45 13 . 

S-7- The heathen, alarmed by Cyrus's suc- 
cesses, make alliances for mutual support, and 
attempt to avert disaster by manufacturing or 
repairing idols. 7. Saying, etc.] RV ‘saving 
of the soldering, It is good.’ 

8-10. Israel, on the other hand, descended 
from the patriarchs, God’s chosen people, need 
have no fear. 

8. Servant] with a special mission, as will 
hereafter appear. But here the emphasis is 
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on what God does for Israel, not on what 
Israel does for God. Friend] cp. 2Ch20 i ’ 
Jas 2 2S . ‘ The friend of God ’ is still the u^ual 

title of Abraham in the East. 9. Chief men] 
BY ‘corners.’ 10. My righteousness] i.o. 
faithfulness to My purpose as declared in My 
promises (see v. 2). n-14. It is impossible 

that the servant thus chosen and honoured 
can be cast off (oppressed for ever). 

15-16. With Jehovah’s aid Israel shall be- 
come terrible to its foes. 

17-20. Jehovah will make easy their return 
through the desert, exchanging their misery 
and need for plenty and happiness, that man 
may acknowledge Him. 18. High places] 
RV ‘ bare heights.’ 19. Shittah] BY ‘acacia.’ 

2i. The v. reverts to the sceno of the court 
of judgment (v. 1). 22, 23. A challenge to 
heathen gods to foretell the future, to do 
something or other to show that they exist. 

24. The case is summed up against them. 

25. Jehovah, on the other hand, has shown 
His power by raising up Cyrus. The north . . 
the rising of the sun] referring to the Medo- 
Persian empire. Princes] i.e. of Babj-lon, 
who hold Israel in bondage. 26, 27. While 
the heathen oracles have been dumb, Jehovah 
has promised restoration to Zion. 26. lie is 
righteous] i.e. has been pro\cd right by the 
fulfilment of His prophecy. 27. RV ‘ I first 
will say unto Zion,’ etc. Behold them] the 
returning exiles. 28, 29. No reply is possible 
on the part of the heathen ; their gods are 
nought. 

CHAPTER 42 
The ideal Servant 

1-9. The characteristics and functions of 
Israel as the ideal Servant of Jehovah. 10-17. 
A song of praise to Jehovah. 18-25. The 
deficiencies of the actual Israel, considered as 
Jehovah’s Servant. 

1. My servant] On the conception of these 
chs. see Intro. Judgment] or ‘right.’ The 
Servant’s office is to teach the world true reli- 
gion. 2, 3. Ho will not be ostentatious nor 
unduly severe. How Christ corresponded to 
the ideal is noted in Mtl2 1 "- 21 3. Smoking 

flax] RM * dimly-burning wick.’ Unto truth] 
RY ‘ in truth.' 

4. The v. implies that the Sen ant’s work 
will be attended with difficulty, which he will 
face and overcome. Set judgment] established 
true religion. 

6 . Two purposes of the Servant’s call indi- 
dicated, (a) to be the embodiment of a new 
covenant with Israel (the people), (Z>) to bo the 
instrument of a revelation to the Gentiles. 

In righteousness] i.e. in faithfulness to My 
purpose as declared in My promises (41 2 » 10 
45 18). 7, The thought of enlightenment con- 
tinued, the imagery being suggested by the 
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condition of the Jews in exile. 8, 9. A re- 
turn to the thought of Jehovah’s superiority 
to heathen gods. He shows His control of 
events by foretelling them. 1 r. Kedar] the 
tribes of Arabia. The rock] RY ‘ Sela,’ the 
rock-city of Edom. 

13-17. The vv. refer to the coming deliver- 
ance : in vv. 1 4 f . the speaker is Jehovah. 

13. Jealousy] on behalf of His people: cp. 
9". 14. Holden my peace] leaving prayers 

unanswered (PS28 1 Habl 13 ). Refrained my- 
self] not interposing by miracles or mighty 
acts. During the period of the exile there 
had been no divine interposition on behalf of 
Israel. Destroy and devour] RV ‘gasp and 
pant.’ 15, 16. The difficulties in the way of 
the returning exiles will disappear. 

18-20. Israel, though called to be Jehovah’s 
Servant, cannot comprehend His message given 
through the prophet. Note the contrast to 
the ideal Servant (vv. 1—4), which suggests 
that, in the end, the Servant will be an Israel 
within Israel. 19. Perfect] RV ‘at peace with 
me.’ 20. Opening the ears] RY ‘ his ears are 
open.’ 21. RV ‘ It pleased the Lord, for 
his righteousness’ sake, to magnify,’ etc. In 
accordance with His purpose, Jehovah had sent 
prophetic teachers : their teaching had been 
great and glorious, both in itself and in its ful- 
filment. The law] RM ‘ the teaching,’ given 
through His prophets. Jehovah, on His part, 
graciously taught His people, but their insen- 
sibility (vv. 18-20) has brought them to their 
present condition of misery and exile (vv. 22— 
25). 23. Who among you, etc.] i.e. who will 
learn the lesson of the past ? 

CHAPTER 43 
The Mission op Israel 

I— 21. The dispersed Israelites shall be ran- 
somed and restored. They are witnesses before 
the world that Jehovah is the true God. A 
second and more wonderful exodus is in store 
for Israel. 22-28. This deliverance is not a 
return for service rendered to God, but a free 
gift. 

1. But now] In contrast to the wrath poured 
upon Israel (42 21 > 25 ) God will manifest His 
redeeming fine. 3. Egypt, etc.] The mean- 
ing is that these nations shall take the place 
of Israel as vassals. Jehoiah is willing to 
give the richest lands as ransom for His people. 

4. Thou hast been] RV ‘ and hast been.’ 

People] RV ‘ peoples.’ 5, 6. Every nation 
where Israelites were dispersed must restore 
them to their home. 

8. Blind, etc.] see 42 ls . 9 f. Another judg- 
ment scene, similar to 41 21 . 9. The heathen 
are challenged to bring witnesses on behalf of 
their gods, that they can foretell the future. 

10-13. The Israelites themselves are Je- 
hovah’s witnesses, proving in their experience 
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that He alone is the Eternal, the Almighty, 
who can save and foretell tho future. 

14. Babylon] Here for the first time the 
place of exile is named. Have . . nobles] RV 
* will bring down all of them as fugitives, even 
the Chaldeans.’ Whose cry, etc.] BY 1 in the 
ships of their rejoicing.’ Babylonia was famous 
for its shipping ; ships belonging to it and 
other cities on the Persian Gulf are referred 
to in the earliest Babylonian legends. 

x6, 17. The imagery for this second exodus 
is borrowed from the exodus from Egypt. 

18, 19. The mighty works of the past shall 
be forgotten, in view of a still greater deliver- 
ance : cp. Jer23">s. 20. Dragons .. owls] 

RY 1 jackals . . ostriches.’ 

22-24. Israel’s service has not been such as 
to deserve Jehovah’s interposition. 23. Small 
cattle] Heb. ‘ liunbs or kids ’ (mg.). I have 
not caused, etc.] i.e. I have not laid too heavy 
burdens on you. 24. Sweet cane] from which 
anointing oil was prepared (Ex JO- 3 ). Thou 
hast made me to serve, etc.] i.e. I have had 
to endure. 

2 6. An invitation to produce any argument 
in defence of then- conduct. 27, 28. Nothing 
can be urged ; they have sinned from the be- 
ginning of their national existence ; hence the 
calamity of the exile, which has made them an 
object of scorn to the world. 27. First father] 
Jacob: cp.v.'28. 28. Profaned, etc.] i.e. treated 
the chief priests (cp. 1 Ch24 3 ) as though they 
were ordinary unconsecrated men. During the 
exile their priestly functions were in abeyance. 

CHAPTER 44 
Tiif. Impotence of Idols 

1-23. The reproach of God’s people shall 
be entirely removed. Jehovah the Eternal, 
who rules the events of history, contrasted 
with the futile gods of the heathen. 24-28. 
This great. Jehovah pledges the restoration of 
His people through Cyrus. 

2. Jesurun] i.e. 1 upright,' a symbolic name 
of Israel (Dt.*$2 15 ), indicating its ideal char- 
acter. Fear not] i.e. on account of past failure 
and apparent inability to realise the future 
which God sets before you. 3. Cp. 43 20 . 

5. The meaning is that the nations of the 
world will count it an honour to associate 
themselves with Israel and be reckoned as the 
Lokd’s people. Subscribe, etc.] i.e. sign him- 
self as the Lord’s. Surname hiiimrlf] as wdth 
a title of honour. 

6. Cp. 43 n> 13 . His redeemer] i.e. the de- 
liverer of Israel. 7. A challenge to others to 
foretell the future, as Jehovah does by His 
prophet (41 RM ‘And who, as I. can 
proclaim ? let him declare it,’ etc. 8. From 
that time] RY 1 of old.’ My witnesses] Bee 
43 10 > 12 . No God] RV‘noRock.’ Rock, as 
a title of God (cp. 17 10 Dt 32 4 > 15 > 18 ), expresses 


tho permanent strength and protection He 
affords. 

8-20. The folly of idolaters exposed. 

9. They are their own, etc.] It V 1 their own 
witnesses see not,’ i.e. the witnesses on behalf 
of the idols (the heathen), as opposed to ,1c. 
hovah’s witnesses (the Jews), v. 8. n. All 
his fellows] RM ‘all that join thenisclics 
thereto. ’ They are of men] i.e. of human 
origin, and, therefore, cannot make God. Read. 

‘ The smith sharpeneth a tool and worketh,’ 
etc. (RM). 12. Description of the making of 

a metal idol. The maker is frail man. 

13, etc. Description of the making of a 
wooden idol. A line] RY ‘ a pencil.’ Fitteth] 
RV‘shapeth.’ 14. The v. describes the clmni 
ing of the wood, and the planting of tin- trie, 
for making an idol. Cypress .. ash] RVMiolm 
free . . fir.’ Strengthened!] i.e. carefully tends 
its growth, or chooses, selects. 15-17. The 
uses to which the tree is put. Part is used for 
human purposes, part to make a god. 

18-20. Idolaters are so infatuated that they 
do not seo the contradiction involved in mu )i 
conduct. 

21-23. A contrast. Jehovah will show His 
power and graciousness in tho deliverance ot 
His people. 22. A cloud] which soon dis- 
perses. 24. He is supreme over all things. 

By myself] RV ‘ who is with me V ’ implying 
that Jehovah alone does these things. 25. Re 
frustrates false prophets, but pledges Ilimstlf 
to fulfil the predictions of His own prophets 
as to the restoration of Jerusalem (vv. 2(1-28). 

26. Servant] here a synonym for • proplri 
cp. 20 3 . Messengers] the prophets gem 1 ally. 

27. The allusion is to the drying up (a) 
of tho waters which would impede tin il- 
luming exiles, or (6) of the waters nlnedi 
protected Babylon (Jer 50 3S 51 3 "). Cyrus in 
fact, entered Babylon by diverting the Euphra- 
tes from its usual channel and marching by 
the river bed. 

28. As tho Assyrian was Jehovah's appoint- 
ed instrument for the chastisement <>l His 
people (10 3f -), so Cyrus is singled out as lbs 
instrumun t f or their restoration. Even saying, 
etc.] literally fulfilled in the decree of Cm us 
(Ezr 1 1 *• 2 Ch 36 22 > 23 ). 

CHAPTER 45 

The Mean tng of the Conquests or Cmhs 

1-13. The conquests of Cyrus are ordaimd 
by Jehovah for His purposes. Let 110I fsiael 
criticise the manner of its deliverance. 14-17- 
Great honour awaits Israel. 18-25. All (lie 
world shall recognise Jehovah's righteousness 
and power. 

1. His anointed] as being consecrated to 
carry out the purposes of Jehovah, i.e. io 
release Israel from Babylon. This is the 
only place where a non-Israelite king is so 
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entitled. Somewhat similarly Nebuchadnezzar 
is called Jehovah's servant (Jer‘27 a 43 10 ). 

Whose right hand I have holden] cp. 41 13 . 

Loose the loins] lit. 1 ungird,’ i.o. disarm. 

The two leaved gates] i.e. of the cities which 
Cyrus attacks. 

2. Crooked . . straight] RV‘ rugged . . plain.' 

3. Treasures] referring primarily to the vast 
wealth of Babylon : cp. Jerol 13 . Cyrus also 
captured Sardis with the riches of Croesus 
(Herod. I, 84). 4. Sumamed] i.e. given an 
honourable title, referring to 1 Anointed ' 
(v. 1), or to ‘shepherd’ (44 2S ). 5. Though 
thou hast] better, ‘ when thou didst not know 
me,’ i.e. before thy birth : cp. 49 1 . Or it may 
mean, before thou didst acknowledge mo: cp. 
Ezrl 1 . 3 . 7. Evil] not moral evil, but mis- 
fortune or calamity, the opposite of peace. 

8. Righteousness] i.e. fidelity to promises : 
so also v. 13. 

9L A possible objection is now met from 
Israelites dissatisfied, either with the nationality 
of the deliverer (a Gentile instead of a prince of 
the House of David), or with the tardy approach 
of the deliverance. Let .. potsherd] RV ‘a 
potsherd among the potsherds of the earth 1 ’ 

XI. Ask, etc.] Bead as interrogative, 1 Will 
ye ask . . will ye command me ? ’ 13. Him] 

i.e. Cyrus. Will Israel venture to dictate to 
Jehovah what He shall ordain for His people ? 

14. The nations shall come to acknowledge 
the God of Israel. 15. An exclamation of 
wonder on the prophet's part at the unsearch- 
able ways of God. Some have understood the 
words as an expression of the wondering adora- 
tion of the nations. Hidest] refers to the 
period of the exile, when Jehovah seemed not 
to hear the prayers of His people nor to help 
them. 19. Not.. in secret] Jehovah had 
plainly foretold the future, so that men might 
compare the prophecy with the event. I said 
not . . Seek ye me in vain] Israel's hopes will 
not be disappointed. 

21. A challenge to the idolaters, Jehovah 
is the only God who can fulfil His prophecies ; 
therefore shall all the nations acknowledge 
Him (vv. 22, 23). 23. The religion of Israel 
is to become the religion of the whole world. 
This anticipation finds its fulfilment in the 
Christian dispensation, and thus St. Paul ap- 
plies the latter part of the v. to Christ in Phil 
2 10 ' u. 24. Read, * Only in the Lord, shall 
one say unto me, is righteousness and strength.’ 

25. Be justified] lit. 1 be righteous.’ 

CHAPTER 46 

The Contrast between Jehovah and 
the Deities of Babylon 

1, 2. The idols of Babylon will be borne 
away by the conquerors amongst the spoil, the 
gods being powerless to save their images. 

x. Bel] the chief Babylonian deity (Jer 50 2 ). 


Boweth . . stoopeth] before the conqueror. 

Nebo] son of Bel, the Babylonian Mercury. 
The name means ‘revealer.’ Your carriages, 
etc.] RV ‘the things that ye carried about in 
processions are made a load,’ of spoil for the 
conquerors: see on 10 23 . 3, 4. So far from 

being thus ignominiously carried about, Joho- 
vah, on the other hand, carries His people. 

5-7. The argument against idolatry renewed 
(40isf. 4491.). 

8 f. These vv. are addressed to those amongst 
the Jews who were inclined to object to God’s 
manner of deliverance (cp. 45 9 ); they are 
bidden to remember the things He has done 
for His pcoplo in the past (v. 9), and how He 
has shown by prophecy that He orders events 
according to His purpose (v. 10); they may 
accordingly rely on the fulfilment of the 
prophecies concerning Cyrus (v. 11). xx. A 
ravenous bird] i.e. Cyrus. The conqueror is 
compared to a bird of prey as in Jer 49 22 Ezk 
17 3 . The image is the more appropriate, 
because the standard of Cyrus was a golden 
eagle. 12. Stouthearted] i.e. stubborn. 

CHAPTER 47 

An Ode on the Humiliation of 
Babylon 

X-X5. The coming calamity. The reason of 
Babylon’s fall. Her helplessness to avert it. 

2. Grind] i.e. as a slave (Exll 5 ). 

Uncover, etc.] RY ‘ remove thy veil, strip 
off the train, uncover the leg.’ The over- 
throw of the city is set forth under the figure 
of a maiden carried away into slavery. Pass 
over] on the way to exile. 3. Will not meet, 
etc.] RY ‘ will accept no man,' i.o. none shall 
be spared. 

6. Babylon is to be thus punished because, 
when the J ewish exiles were in her power, she 
had treated them cruelly (Zech 1 ls ), and in her 
false security she acted as though irresponsible 
('v. 7, 8). Polluted] i.e. treated as common, 
RY 1 profaned.’ 9. Perfection for] ‘ full mea- 
sure in spite of.’ Sorceries] Babylon was 
renowned in the ancient world for astrology, 
and for the practice of all kinds of magic. 

11. From whence it riseth] RM ‘how to 
charm it away.’ 12. Stand . . with] i.e. per- 
sist in. 13. See on v. 9. 14. There shall not 

6e] • it shall not be,’ i.e. it will not be like a fire 
on the hearth, but a devouring conflagration. 

CHAPTER 48 

Let the Exiles trust in Jehovah, and 
come out of Babylon 

i-ii. Jehovah’s purpose will be executed, 
but not for Israel’s merit. 12-22 Let Israel 
recognise His leading in the course of history, 
and learn to obey Him. 

1. The prophet here addresses those whose 
professions of allegiance to Jehovah are hollow 
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(46 s ), and who in the land of exile had in their 
hearts apostatised : cp. 42 17 . Come . . waters] 
i.e. are descended from Judah (Ps 68 2 ®). 

3 - 5 . Events of their history had beon fore- 
told by Jehovah long before they happened, 
lest in their perversity they should attribute 
them to their false gods. 

6 -8. But now the things Jehovah purposes 
are declared on the eve of the event, lest in 
their presumption they should say that they 
knew them before. 

6 . I have shewed] 1131 ‘I shew.’ 7 . Before, 
etc.] BV ‘ and before this day thou heardest 
them not.’ 8 . Yea, from, etc.] BV ‘ yea, from 
of old thine ear,’ etc. 10 . Bead, ‘not as silver’ 
(BV). So severe a refining (Ps 12®) would have 
meant the destruction of Israel. Chosen] BM 
* tried.’ 11 . Do it] i.e. execute My purpose. 

13 . Spanned] BV'stretchedout.’ 14 . Achal- 
lenge to the heathen, as in 43 9 . 14 , 1 5 . Loved 

him . . called him] i.e. Cyrus : cp. 44 28 45 1 . 

16 . J ehovah, unlike the idols (v. 14), declared 
the future unambiguously. And now] i.e. now 
that the crisis is at hand the Lord has sent His 
prophet with the message of deliverance. 

18 , 19 . Hadst hearkened . . had beenas] This 
is the literal rendering, but the passage may be 
a promise for the future , 1 0 that thou wouldst 
hearken . . shall be.’ 19 . Thy seed, etc.] Old 
promises would have been realised (Gn 22 lr ). 

20 . The exiles are bidden to prepare to leave 
Babylon. 21 . The imagery is from the former 
exodus from Egypt. 22 . Those who are un- 
faithful cannot share the promised peace. The 
words are repeated almost exactly at 57 21 . 

§ 2 . CHAPTEBS 49-57 

This section is not so argumentative in tone 
as the last. Its distinguishing feature is the 
development of the prophet’s teaching concern- 
ing the Servant of Jehovah. The conception 
seems to arise, as has been noted, with the 
nation considered collectively as a Servant of 
God (41 8 . 9 44 1 - 2 - 21 45 *). So long as the atti- 
tude and work of God in relation to the nation 
are solely in view, there is no limitation of the 
idea ; but when the nation’s woi k and attitude 
to Him and the fulfilment of His purposes 
come to be considered, the Servant of God 
seems to take on a narrower sense. The actual 
Israel, with its many shortcomings — its blind- 
ness to the truth, its deafness to God's message 
— gives way to those more select souls — a part 
only of the people — through whom the duties 
and destiny of the nation will be fulfilled. At 
the same time, it is clear that the idea passes 
on to an individual distinct from the nation 
(49 5 >®). in whom are concentrated all the attri- 
butes of the ideal nation, and who shall realise 
all that Israel was intended to be. His character 
and office are thus delineated : (a) He is pre- 
pared by Jehovah from the womb for His life- 
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work(49 ] > ") ; ( 6 ) He is endowed with the Di vim- 
Spirit (42 J ) ; (c) He is not ostentatious or uu 
duly severe (42 2 . 3 ) ; (</) He is to be the embodi 
nient of a New Covenant between Jehovah and 
His people (42° 49 s ); (<?) and to teach all 
nations true religion (42 b® 49 ®) ; (f) but mis - 1 
remarkable of all, and especially characteristic 
of this division of the book, arc the passage 
which intimate that this great work is only to 
be accomplished through humiliation, suffei mg. 
and death, issuing in a new and glorious hto. 
The first hint that the Servant's work is to be 
carried on in face of difficulty and discourage- 
ment is found in 42 4 . His exposure to insult 
and contumely in the exercise of His mission 
is expressly indicated in 50° ; then follows 
(52 ls -53) a section entirely devoted to the sub- 
ject, in which the prominent features arc the 
Servant’s gentleness and patience under afflic- 
tion, the vicarious nature of His sufferings, 
which are not endured on His own account, hut 
for the sins of His people, and the intimation 
that after pain and death there awaits Him new 
life full of joy in the contemplation of the su< - 
cess of His work. The correspondence. e\ cn 111 
detail, with the Passion of Jesus Christ cannot 
fail to arrest attention. The way in which the 
Servant is despised and misunderstood by His 
contemporaries (53 s ), His patience and s deuce 
before His accusers (53 7 ), and His association 
with malefactors in His death (63 ! ’) : these 1 1 ad 
like a description of -what happened in the 1 use 
of onr Lord. How far the prophet undi rstood 
the meaning of his own words it is difficult to 
say. No doubt he was thinking at the outset 
of the faithful core of Israel as being J choc alt's 
Servant with a great mission to accomplish 
and the experience of the exile showed him that 
this great work for the whole world was onlv 
to be wrought through contumely and sttllei- 
ing ; yet Jehovah sometimes spake ‘with a 
strong hand" (Ezk3 14 ), and wc can seal eel v 
doubt that the Divine Spirit in these wondei fid 
passages through the prophet foreshadowed 
the things that should be suffered and accom- 
plished by the perfect Servant of God, tin 
embodiment of Israel's splendid ideal, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

CHAPTEBS 49, 50 
Tiie Servant of Jehovah 

C. 49 . 1 - 13 . The Servant of Jehovah tills 

of His call and mission. Jehovah confirms 1 la 
confidence of His servant. 14 - 26 . Objections 
arising from little faith answered : (n) il can- 
not be that Zion is forgotten by Jehovah, 11 s 
she thought (vv. 14-23) ; (6) the grasp <>1 
the captors is not too strong for Jehovah h> 
release His people (vv. 24-26). 

C. 50 . 1 — 11 . The people’s banishment is 

not by Jehovah’B will, and Hois able to de- 
liver them. The Servant of Jehovah declares 
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the conditions of his work. The prophet’s 
comment on the Servant’s words. 

CHAPTER 49 

1. The speaker is the Servant of Jehovah. 

Prom the womb] The thought is that of pre- 
destined creation, as in Jerl 6 Lk l 15 Gall 15 . 

2. He is trained and protected by Jehovah. 

3. Though here identified with Israel as 
fulfilling its ideal, the Servant is yet a Person 
distinct from the nation, or perhaps a per- 
sonification of the pious core of the nation, 
who is to be the means of its restoration (v. 6). 

4. Though for a moment discouraged, the 
thought that God will vindicate the right and 
reward him reassures him. Work] RV 1 re- 
compense.’ 5. Though . . glorious] RV 1 and 
that Israel be gathered unto Him ; for I am 
honourable.’ 6. Cp. 42°. The Servant's 
mission is not limited to Israel. He is to 
proclaim a world- wide salvation. 

7. A promise to the nation now despised 
and in bondage that the highest honour is yet 
in store for it And he shall choose] RV 
1 who hath chosen.’ 8. To establish, etc.] 
RV 1 to raise up the land, to make them in- 
herit,’ fulfilled in the first place in the work 
of Zerubbabel. Give thee for a covenant, etc.] 
see 42 °. 9. Cp. 42 7 . High places] RV ‘ bare 
heights.’ The prisoners] i.e. in Babylon. 

10, XI. The journey homeward shall be 
made easy for them. The language of v. 10 
is borrowed in Rev7 16 > 17 . 10. Heat] pro- 

perly, * mirage ’ (35 7 ). 12. From all quarters 
the returning exiles will come. Sinim stands 
for distant lands generally ; in the opinion of 
most scholars it strictly signifies China. 

16. Graven] refers to the custom of tattoo- 
ing, by which devotees often indicated their 
consecration to a deity. According to the 
prophet's bold figure, Jehovah is de\ oted to 
Jerusalem, and cannot use His hands without 
being reminded cf her. 17. Children] LXX 
and Vulgate read, 1 builders.' 

19. The land of thy destruction] RV ‘ thy 
land that hath been destroyed.' 20. The 
children . . other] RV ‘ the children of thy 
bereavement,’ i.e. the children born in the 
days (of the exile) when Zion thought herself 
bereft of all her children. 

22. Arms] RV 1 bosom.’ A particular ful- 
filment of vv. 22, 23 may be traced in the 
favour shown by Persian monarchs to Jeru- 
salem after the return from the exile (Ezr 
11-4 (j 1-15 711 Nell 2 1-9 ) ; a higher and spiritual 
fulfilment in the way in which princes in all 
lands have shown themselves patrons of the 
Church. 

24. An incredulous question on the part of 
despondent Israelites. Lawful (lit. 1 righteous ’) 
captive] i.e. captive taken from the righteous, 
or, adopting a slight emendation, ‘ captive of 
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the terrible one ’ (Vulg., Syr., RM). 26. Feed, 
etc.] a figure expressing the destruction of 
Zion’s enemies by mutual hostility (9 20 ). 

CHAPTER 50 

1. The children of Zion (49 20 > 21 ) are ad- 
dressed. Their servitude is not irrevocable ; 
Jehovah has not formally repudiated Zion 
(Dt24 7 ) ; nor, though they had to learn by 
discipline, can any creditors claim His people 
as slaves (2K.4 1 ) : cp. Jer24*- 6 Ezk37. 

2, 3. The imagery is from the exodus 
from Egypt. 2. Wherefore . . answer] These 
clauses emphasise the hopelessness of Israel's 
case from a hu man point of view. Only 
the divine power could effect the deliverance 
of the exiles. 

4. The Servant of Jehovah is here the 
speaker (as in 49 l ). He is taught by Jehovah, 
receiving the divine message each morning. 

To speak, etc.] RV 1 to sustain with words 
him that is weary.’ 5, 6. The Servant does 
not shrink from his mission in spite of the 
suffering and humiliation involved. 

7, 9. Being sustained by the strength of 
Jehovah, and therefore confident of victory, 
he is unflinching and challenges his adversaries. 

xo, II. Words addressed by the prophet to 
the Israelites ; let the faithful ones amongst 
the exiles trust in Jehovah (v. 10) ; as for 
those who resist Him and arm themselves 
against His prophets, their weapons shall recoil 
upon themselves (v. 11). 10. Read, ‘. . ser- 

vant ? he that walketh in darkness and hath 
no light, let him trust,’ etc. (RV). 

11. Sparks] RV ‘ firebrands.’ 

CHAPTERS 51-52 12 
The Hope op speedy Return por the 
Exiles 

C. 51. 1-16. Encouragement from con- 

sideration of the past. Jehovah’s purpose 
for His people is sure. Prayer for deliver- 
ance (based on the deliverance of the exodus), 
Jehovah in response reassures His people. 
17-23. The divine wrath, which was upon Jeru- 
salem. shall be turned against her oppressors. 

C. 52. 1-6. The glorious change in Zion's 

fortune. 7-12. The delherance of the exiles 
imminent. 

CHAPTER 51 

1, 2. In tlie past God made Israel a great 
nation from a single ancestor, and that wonder- 
ful growth should be an encouragement to 
the righteous remnant now to believe in their 
restoration. 2. Alone] RV 1 when he was but 
one,’ i.e. childless. 

4. A law, etc.] through Israel, Jehovah 
purposes to reveal Himself to the nations 
(42 1 ). 4, 5. The people] RV ‘ peoples.’ 

6. The v. contrasts the certainty of God’s 
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purposes for His people with the transitory 
character of the visible world. 8. My right- 
eousness] i.e. as shown in faithfulness to My 
promises. 

9— II. An appeal from Israel to Jehovah 
that He will show His power as of old at the 
exodus, that the exiles may return triumph- 
antly to Zion. 9. Rahab] a symbolic name 
for Egypt, as in 30' RV. Dragon] standing 
for Egypt (Ps74 13 ). 

12-16. God assures His people of then- 
speedy deliverance. 13. As if .. ready] RV 
1 when he maketli ready.’ 14. Read. 1 He that 
is bowed down shall speedily be loosed, and 
he shall not die in the pit, neither shall his 
bread fail.’ 

15. Divided, etc.] RV ‘ stirreth up the sea, 
that the waves thereof roar.’ Jehovah rules 
in the world, and therefore has power to per- 
form His promise. 16. While vv. 12f. are 
spoken to the Jewish exiles, the parallel 
between this passage and 49 2 suggests that 
the ideal Israel — Jehovah’s Servant — is here 
addressed. 

17. Hast drunk] The prostrate condition 
of Jerusalem under the wrath of Jehovah is 
set forth under the figure of one stupefied 
and reeling owing to a deep draught. 19. By 
whom] RV ‘ how.’ 20. A wild bull] RV 1 an 
antelope ’ : the figure denotes helplessness. 

21-23. Jehovah’s wrath is now to be turned 
against Jerusalem’s oppressors. 

CHAPTER 52 ms 

1, 2. Zion invited to array herself as a 
queen and sit enthroned, freed from the pre- 
sence of heathen foes, and with her children 
restored from captivity. 1. Thy strength] 
Strength returns to Zion when the Arm of 
Jehovah works within her (51°). 3. Her 

captors paid no price, and therefore have no 
claim upon her. 4. The Assyrian oppressed] 
alluding to the sufferings of God’s people at 
the hands of Sargon and Sennacherib. 

5. What have I] RV ‘ what do I.’ The 
argument is that the Egyptian and Assyrian 
oppressors were but temporary : is there any 
reason why the Babylonian exile should be 
permanent ? Make . . howl] RV ‘ do howl.’ 

Every day] RV ‘all the day.’ 6. Shall 
know my name] Owing to the exile men had 
doubted Jehovah’s power (cp. v. 5, ‘ my 
name . . is blasphemed ’), but in the ensuing 
deliverance He will vindicate Himself, and 
His people shall know Him in His true 
character. 

7. Cp. 40 9 . This and the following vv. 
refer to the return from the exile. 8. Watch- 
men] may refer to prophets (cp. 2 1 11 > 12 50 10 ), 
or to heavenly spirits (cp. Dan 4 13 j. Eye to 
eye] i.e. as one looks into the eye of his 
friend. 10. His holy arm] cp. 51 e . 


11. No unclean thing] cp. v. 1. That bear 
the vessels, etc.] i.e. the priests and Levites, 
who arc to carry back to Jerusalem for use in 
the restored Temple the sacred utensils, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away to Babylon. 
See the fulfilment of this recorded in Ezr 
17-n. i2. With haste, etc.] in contrast to 

the exodus from Egypt (Exl2 39 ). 

Rereward] i.e. rearguard. 

CHAPTER 52 1 *-53 Ji 
Tn» Suffering of Jehovah’s Skrvym : 
its Meaning and Results 

See introductory note to chs. 49-57. 

C. 52. 13-15. The contrast between tin- 

Servant’s humiliation and exaltation : n-, 
effect upon the world. 

C. 53. r-12. The import of the Sonant's 

sufferingnotunderstood. The vicarious nature 
and triumphant issue of the Servant ’s suffering. 

CHAPTER 5213-13 

13. Deal prudently] RV‘ wisely.’ The weld 
implies success as the result of prudent plan ; 
it is used of David’s behaviour (IS 18 1 *• 13 '"). 

Exalted, etc.] The idea is repeated tor 
emphasis. 

14. 15. Atthe Servant’s exaltation, following 
upon his deep humiliation and suffering, the 
nations and their rulers are dumb with awe. 
and learn truth unknown before. This was 
fulfilled in the effect upon the world of the 
resurrection and exaltation of Christ following 
upon His passion. 

15. So corresponds to as (v. 14), the words 
his visage. . men beingaparenthesis. Sprinkle] 
i.e. so as to cleanse (Pesh. ‘he shall pun ft ’) : 
or, read, ‘ startle ’ (RM). 

CHAPTER 53 

1-3. The tenses are past (prophetic perfect), 
the fu ture beingviewed as already accomplished. 

1. The questions are asked by the prophet, 
and the implied answer is ‘No one.’ None or 
few received the divine message, or recognised 
the working of Jehovah’s power in His Sen ant. 

Arm] cp. 51 9 52 19 

2. The people here speak. There v,n 
nothing in the servant’s appearance to atlnn t 
them. Shall grow] RV ‘ grew." Before him] 
i.e. before God. Tender plant, etc.] not like 
a stately tree, but like a lowly plant, struggling 
in arid soil. So the human life of the Messiah 
was one of obscurity and humility. 

3. Sorrows . . grief] lit. ‘ pains . . sicknc-s ’ 

He was despised, etc.] literally fulfilled in 

the attitude of His contemporaries generally 
towards our Lord : cp, Jnl 10 > ]1 8 18 9 21 1U JU 

4-6. Though they thought him the object 
of Jehovah’s wrath, he was in truth afflict'd 
that they might be delivered ; the penally of 
their sin fell on him, instead of recoiling upon 
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the transgressors. A remarkable prophecy of 
Christ, Himself sinless, suffering that men 
might be delivered from their sins and the 
penalty due to them. 

5. Chastisement of our peace] i.c. resulting 
in our peace. 

7. The v. expressively sets forth the meek- 
ness of the Messiah under persecution. See 
the literal fulfilment recorded in Mt 26 fl3 
27 12 > 14 and parallel passages. 

8 . Bead, 1 By oppression and judgment he 
was taken away ; and as for his generation, who 
among them considered that he was cut oft’,’ 
etc. (BY) ; i.e. his persecution ended in death, 
but his contemporaries did not understand that 
this was for his people’s transgressions, not for 
his own. The ignorance of those who crucified 
Christ (Ac 3 17 13 27 lCor 2 8 ) is here fore- 
shadowed. 

9. He made . . because] BV * they made . . 
although.’ Though himself guiltless, he was, 
in his end, associated with malefactors. Rich 
is parallel to wicked, and stands for the wrong- 
fully rich (Ps 49 6 Provll 10 ). The words 
received their fulfilment in detail in the cruci- 
fixion of Christ between two robbers. 

xo. Yet it pleased] His sufferings were in 
accordance with the divine purpose (cp. Ac 2 23 
4 28 ). Offering for sin] lit. ‘trespass-offering’ 
(Lv6 14 '•)■ Sin is an infringement of God’s 
honour and rights, and the life of the Servant 
is the satisfaction paid for it. This sacrifice 
of the Servant is the condition (<i) of spiritual 
parentage, (6) of continued life after death, 
and (c) of the fulfilment of his divine mission 
(49 5 i °). The prophet here plainly teaches the 
atoning efficacy of the death of the Messiah, 
the accomplishment of His work through His 
sacrifice and His glorious after-life. 

11. His knowledge] i.e. either («) the know- 
ledge which ho possesses (cp. Jnl 7 2;l ), or ( h ) 
knowledge of him (cp. Jn 17 3 ). Justify many] 
BY ‘ make many righteous,’ by delivering them 
fi'om the guilt and consequences of their sins. 

12. Jehovah gives him victory as a great 
ruler of mankind because of his willing self- 
sacrifice. 

CHAPTERS 54 1 - 5 C 8 
Renewed Promises or Restoration 

C. 54. 1-6. Zion addressed as a woman 

whose period of barrenness and affliction is 
over ; the desolation and reproach of the exile 
are to be things of the past. 7-10. From His 
promise of mercy to Zion Jehovah will not go 
back. 11-17. The re-establishment of the city. 
Its security from enemies. 

C. 55. 1-7. The prophet invites mankind 

to those blessings which Jehovah has coven- 
anted ; and exhorts to put away obstacles to their 
enjoyment. 8-13. Jehovah’s promise is sure, 
and great joy and glory await His people. 


C. 56. 1, 2. They that do right shall be 

rewarded. 3-8. In the restored Jerusalem 
the privileges of God’s people shall be for all 
without distinction. 

CHAPTER 61 

I. Married wife] referring to the days of 
Jerusalem’s prosperity. 2. The figure is 
that of a tent which must be enlarged to take 
in increasing numbers ( 33 20 ). The ultimate 
fulfilment is seen in the extension of the 
religion of Zion so as to embrace the nations 
in the Christian dispensation. 3. Break forth] 
RV ‘ spread abroad.’ Make the desolate 
cities, etc.] (cp. 49 s 58 12 61 4 ) i.e. reoccupy 
cities which had suffered from Babylonian 
invasions. 

4. Shame of thy youth] i.e. desertion of 
Jehovah for other gods in her earlier history. 

Thy widowhood] the period of the exile, 
when Jehovah seemed to have forsaken her. 

5. Thine husband] and therefore faithful, 
even though Israel may be faithless. 6. Called 
thee] i.e. back again to take thy place as wife. 

When . . refused] RV ‘ when she is cast off.’ 

7. A small moment] i.e. during the 70 years’ 
exile in Babylon : cp. 26 20 . 8. In a little 

wrath] ‘in overflowing wrath’ (RV), i.e. in 
transient outburst. 9. Referring to Gn 9 n . 

10. Covenant . . peace] RM ‘ covenant of 
peace.’ 

II. The restoration of Jerusalem. Fair 
colours] lit. ‘ antimony,’ to set off their 
brilliancy : mentioned elsewhere as used for 
painting the eye-lids, to enhance the brilliancy 
of the eyes ( 2 K 9 30 RY). 12. Windows of 
agates] RV ‘pinnacles of rubies.’ See similar 
symbolism in connexion with the new Jerusa- 
lem, Tobl 3 10 ’ 17 Rev 21 12 etc. 13. The out- 
ward splendour is to be worthy of the citizens 
(JerSl 34 ). 

15. They shall surely] RY ‘they may.’ 
This refers to Zion’s enemies. Not by me] 
i.e. not at J ehovah’s bidding, as was the case 
with Sargon and Sennacherib, who were 
divinely appointed instruments of chastise- 
ment : cp. 10 5 37 2ti . For thy sake] RY 
‘because of thee.’ 16. I have created, etc.] 
and therefore they cannot work against My 
will. 17. This is the heritage] viz. the dis- 
comfiture of their enemies. Righteousness i.e. 
justification in the eyes of the world through 
Jehovah’s faithfulness to His promises. 

CHAPTER 55 

1. Waters . . wine . . milk] These stand 
figuratively, as the whole context shows, for 
spiritual blessings. 2. Wherefore, etc.] refers 
to the assiduous practice of idolatry, which 
had been Israel’s besetting sin. 

3. Mercies] loving-kindnesses. The mean, 
ing is that Jehovah will, without fail fulfil 
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for His people the promises of loving-kindness 
made to David (Ps8tl s;i ). 4. Head, ‘1 gave 
liim,’ i.c. David. People] It V ‘peoples.’ 
David's successes gave him a position which 
made his religion known in the world, and 
thus he witnessed for Jehovah. 5. Israel 
shall similarly so testify that the nations shall 
turn to Jehovali. 6, 7. The exhortation 
shows that the promises given are conditional. 

8, 9. These vv. are especially addressed to 
those of the Israelites who were incredulous 
as to the possibility of restoration to their 
own land. 10, 1 1. As certainly as the elements 
fulfil their purposes, so will Jehovah fulfil 
His promise. 

12. With joy . . peace] not in haste or flight, 
as from Egypt. The passage describes the 
exodus from Babylon. All nature rejoices 
with God’s people. 13. Cp. 35 1 41 la . And 
it shall be, etc.] These words form an assur- 
ance that the state of things foretold in the 
clauses preceding shall surely come to pass 
and shall be permanent. 

CHAPTER 56 1-8 

1, 2. Further conditions to be observed 
that men may share in the approaching deliver- 
ance. 1. Keep ye . . justice] i.e. keep the law, 
and practise righteousness. 2. Layeth hold on] 
RV ‘holdeth fast by.’ Polluting] RV ‘pro- 
faning.’ 

3-7. The privileges of the people of God 
are open to all, even to those who think them- 
selves excluded by race, or by physical dis- 
ability (Dt23!). The sabbath appears to 
have been more strictly observed in the Baby- 
lonian period than it had been under the 
monarchy (Jerl7 19f ' Ezk20 n, ‘ J7ehl3 15 '-). 

5. Place] RY * memorial.’ 7. People] RV 
‘peoples.’ The passage is referred to by our 
Lord at the cleansing of the Temple (Mt 2 1 ls ). 

8. Beside those, etc.] RV ‘beside his own 
that are gathered.’ 

CHAPTERS 5GS-57-’ 1 
The Idolatries of Israel 

It is difficult to determine the date of this 
section with certainty. Many scholars assign 
it, with the rest of chs. 40— GO, to the period 
of the exile, or to a date after the return : 
but some give it a pre-exilic date, on the 
following grounds : (a) The picture that is 
drawn of the self-indulgent and infatuated 
leaders of the nation (5G 10-12) would, it is 
thought, apply more accurately to the period 
preceding the exile, than to the exile, (ft) 
The idolatrous rites alluded to (57 5 -°) are 
those practised in the later days of the Jewish 
monarchy, (c) 57 1 implies persecution of the 
true servants of Jehovah, such as marked the 
reign of Manasseh. (<l) The natural features 
in 57 ®>® are Palestinian, (e) The allusion in 


57 a > 10 to seeking foreign alliances suits the 
days of the monarchy better than the exile 
period. Those who assign the section to the 
exile period maintain that the above reasoning 
is scarcely conclusive, because the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel show that heathen rites 
sucli as are here described prevailed right up 
to the exile, and the tendency to practise them 
no doubt was strong amongst the Jews 
generally' during the exile: cp. (I5 :| -b 11 
Again, there were other and later persecution.-, 
than that under Manasseh ; and that the 
Jewish exiles were subject to persecution h 
shown by the case of Daniel and his friends. 
The Palestinian setting of the idolatrous 
sacrifices referred to may he accounted for 
by supposing that these are described as i hoy- 
had been practised by the nation in Palestine, 

Chs. 56 0-1 — 572. Rebuke of the unworthy 
leaders of the nation. Israel is exposed to 
danger because the rulers are infatuated, 
self-seeking, self-indulgent, and careless of 
justice. 

C. 57. 3-10. Rebuke of those given to 

idolatry. A picture of the idolatrous rites in 
which they have indulged. 11-14. Jehovah 
will not endure this, but will interpose. 15-21. 
He points the way of restoration through 
penitence. 

CHAPTER 56 9 

9. Israel pictured as a neglected and help- 
less flock, exposed to the attacks of wild beasts. 

CHAPTER 57 

2. The peace of the grave is better than the 
condition of unrest under their rulers (y. 1 ). 

Shall enter . . shall rest] RV ‘ onlereth . . rest 

3. 5. Sons, etc.] i.e. descendants, perpetu- 
ating the character of their ancestors. Seed, 
etc.] i.e. through your idolatry violating the 
mystical union between Jehovah and His 
people : cp. EzklO 44 . 

4. Sport yourselves] implying that they 
find delight in the misfortune of the set t tints 
of Jehovah. 5. Enflaming] The word tie- 
scribes the excitement attending the orgies 
which accompanied the celebration of heathen 
rites : cp. 1 K 1 8 2°- ‘ JS . Slaying, etc.] referring 
to human sacrifices practised under Aliaz ami 
Manasseh (2 Ch28 3 2 K21 B ). 

6. An allusion to stone-worship (JurU 9 ). 
Largo stones, such as those referred to. were 
fetiches of the Semitic races in early times, 
and were thought to be abodes of a deity : cp. 
the action of J aeob, Gn 28 n > 18 . Thy lot] where 
as Jehovah was their true portion (JerlO’’ -1 
PslG 5 ). Should . . these?] RV ‘shall I be 
appeased for these things ? ’ 7. Thy bed] Idola- 
try is in OT. commonly figured as adultery 
(Ex34 ls Dt31 lc ); licnrc bnl is put for the 
place of idol- worship. 8. Remembrance] It V 
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1 memorial,’ i.e. idolatrous inscription, in place 
of the memorial of God’s law (Dt6°). 

9. The figure is that of a woman trying to 
attract admirers. Judah had coquetted with 
foreign kings, especially with the king of 
Assyria (2 K 1 6 7 > 10 ). Or perhaps for the king 
we should read 1 Moloch ’ ; the reference then 
is to idolatry, as in the preceding vv. 

Messengers] RV ‘ ambassadors.’ Unto hell] 
i.e. Hades, put for the lowest abasement. 

ro. In the greatness] RV 1 with the length.’ 

Hast found . . hand] R V ‘ didst find a quick- 
ening of thy strength,’ i.e. Judah imagined 
her power increased by foreign alliances. 

Grieved] RV ‘faint.’ n. Of whom] i.e. 
heathen gods. Lied] in outwardly recognising 
Jehovah, while in heart faithless to Him. 

Of old] RV ‘ of long time.' 12. Ironical. 

And thy works, etc.] RV * and as for thy 
works, they shall not profit thee.’ 

13. Companies] RM ‘rabble,’ alluding to 
the numerous gods introduced. Vanity, etc.] 
RV ‘ a breath shall carry them away.’ 14. Let 
all barriers to the return be removed. 

15. Jehovah remembers and will restore the 
faithful among the exiles. 16. For the spirit 
should fail] i.e. mankind could not survive 
God's judgments. 17. God hid His face and 
was angry, in order to torn His people from 
their sins. Covetousness] cp. Jer6 13 Am8 4 . 

18. His ways] of repentance. 19. I create, 
etc.] i.e. Jehovah gives men occasion to praise 
Him. Far off.. near] referring to the dis- 
persed Israelites, those far off from Jerusalem, 
and those near to it : cp. Dan 9 7 . 

§3. CHAPTERS 58-66 

The glorious Future of the Jewish 
Race 

This concluding group of chapters is chiefly 
distinguished by glowing pictures of the future 
of Jerusalem, when the Jews shall be restored 
to their land again. A glorious restoration is 
promised (60 b 2 61 -M 0 ! 11 ), all nations are to be 
members of the restored city (60 3_5 ), the glories 
of which are vividly pictured (60 ot -), the 
crowning glory being the holiness of the 
citizens (60 31 ). The fulfilment of the prophet’s 
utterances may be traced in the spiritual glories 
of the new Jerusalem above, which is the 
mother of us all. 

C. 58. 1-7. Mere outward service of 

Jehovah is vain ; He desires mercy rather 
than sacrifice. 8-12. They who thus serve Him 
in a right spirit shall be wonderfully rewarded, 
and shall restore Jerusalem ; 13, 14. as also 
shall they ■who duly observe the sabbath. 

C. 59. 1. But why is Jehovah’s help so 

long delayed ? 2-8. Because of the depravity 

of the leaders of Israel, 9-i5 a . and because of 
the sius of the people, which they recognise and 
confess. I5 b -2i. No human aid can suffice to 

21 


right matters, but Jehovah will interpose to 
vindicate and deliver His oppressed people. 

C. 60. 1-9. Then shall the dispersed Israel- 
ites bo gloriously restored. 10-13. Jerusalem 
shall bo rebuilt with splendour, and 14-22. her 
people shall be dominant and prosperous. 

C. 61. 1-3. The prophet is commissioned 

to announce the restoration of exiled Israel. 
4-9. The rebuilding of Jerusalem and the 
coming glory of her people. 1 0-12. Jerusa- 
lem’s song of praise. 

C. 62. 1-7. The great change that is im- 

minent in the fortunes of Jerusalem, and 
8-12. in the lot of her afflicted people. 

CHAPTER 58 

2. Did righteousness] i.e. kept the law. 
They are ready enough for the external re- 
quirements of religion. 3. The questions ex- 
press surprise that the fast is without effect. 

Find pleasure, etc.] render, ‘ carry on busi- 
ness and oppress all your labourers.’ With all 
their professions of self-denial they are selfish. 

4. For strife] i.e. strife is the result of this 
formal fasting. Ye shall not, etc.] RV ‘ye 
fast not this day so as to make your voice,’ etc. 

5-7. Literal fasting is not here excluded, 
but the prophet declares its uselessness when 
divorced from the spirit of love. Our Lord 
in the Sermon on the Mount closely connects 
fasting and almsgiving (Mt6bi6). 6. The 

heavy burdens] R V ‘ the bands of the yoke.’ 

8. Health] RV ‘ healing.’ Thy righteous- 
ness] i.e. thy inward personal righteousness : 
cp. 1 27 ; or, perhaps, 1 thy justification in the 
eyes of the world’ : cp. 54 17 Shall be thy 
rereward] i.e. shall protect thee. The allusion 
is to the exodus, when the visible manifestation 
of Jehovah’s presence was a defence to the 
Israelites from the Egyptians pursuing in the 
rear (Exl4 19 ). Rereward] i.e. rearguard. 

9. Yoke] i.e. of enforced or oppressive 
labour. Putting . . finger] i.e. in scorn. Vanity] 
RV ‘ wickedly.’ 10. Draw out, etc.] i.e. supply 
to the hungry such things as thou thyself 
dosirest. 11. Fat] RV ‘ strong.’ 

12. Primarily the prophet contemplates the 
restoration of the ruined buildings of Jeru- 
salem, but the wider spiritual application of 
his words is obvious. The faithful soul is not 
only itself fruitful (v. 11), but a means of 
bringing help and blessing to others. 13. Turn 
away thy foot from the sabbath] so as not to 
profane it. 14. Cause thee, etc.] i.e. give 
thee triumphant possession of the land. 

CHAPTER 59 

1, 2. An answer to the implied objection 
that the promises of restoration have not yet 
been fulfilled. 3. Cp. I 15 . 4. RV ‘None 

sueth in righteousness . . in truth.’ The allu- 
sion is to unjust prosecutions. 5. Cockatrice] 
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RM ‘ adder.’ He that eateth, etc.] i.e. tlio man 
who falls in with their plans is ruined thereby, 
and he who opposes them is confronted with 
a still greater danger. 6 . Their schemes can- 
not even benefit themselves. 9 . The prophet 
and the people confess their sins. Light] i.e. 
deliverance. 

10 . Grope . . wall] seeking guidance: cp. Dt 
28 We are . . dead men ] R V ‘ among them 
that are lusty we are as dead men.’ 11 . Mourn] 
i.e. moan (38 11 ). 12 . With us] i.e. present in 

our thoughts. 14 . The street] the open space 
in the city where business is done, and cases 
are brought before the judges. 

15 . Injustice arouses God’s indignation. 

Faileth] RV ‘ is lacking.’ Judgment] justice. 

i61‘. Cp. (53 5f - 17 . The attributes of Jeho- 

vah, which come out clearly in His inter- 
position, are figured as His armour. St. Paul’s 
imagery (Eph 6 14t ) is based on this passage. 

18 . Islands] put for distant lands generally. 
The judgment atfects the world at large as 
well as Israel. 19 . When . . against him] RV 
1 for he shall come as a rushing stream, which 
the breath of the Loud ’ (i.e. a strong wind) 
1 driveth.’ . 

20 . Redeemer] i.e. Jehovah, who is so called 
elsewhere: cp. 41“ 43 1 . This was fulfilled 
at Christ's first coming, when He was accepted 
by the faithful few in Israel. But St. Paul 
(Ro 1 1 M ) applies the promise to the time when 
Israel, which did not accept the gospel, shall 
be restored again to God’s Church, so that its 
final fulfilment is yet in the future. Zion] i.e. 
the faithful remnant of the nation, as the next 
clause explains. 21 . My spirit, etc.] The 
faithful remnant is to be the inspired organ 
of Jehovah's revelation. 

CHAPTER 60 

1 . The light of deliverance so long waited 
for (59 9 ) is about to shine. This prophecy 
received its highest fulfilment at the coming 
of Christ, the true Light of the world, which 
was followed by a great ingathering of the 
nations to the Church of God (vv. 3, etc.). 

2 . People] RV ‘ peoples.’ 4 . Cp. 49 18 . All 
they gather themselves] i.e. the exiles who had 
been dispersed. Nursed . . side] i.e. carried on 
the hip. in the Eastern fashion. 5 . Flow 
together] RV ‘be enlightened.’ Fear] RV 
‘ tremble,’ with strong emotion. Abundance 
of the sea] the rich seafaring people. Forces, 
etc.] R V ‘ wealth of the nations.’ 

6 f. The nations are pictured as coming in a 
long train, to bring their riches for the service 
of the sanctuary. Ephah] a Midianite tribe 
(Gn 25 4 ). Sheba] Ps72 19 . 7 . Kedar] cp. 

21 17. Nebaioth] a tribe allied to Kedar, de- 
scended from Ishmael (Gn 25 13 ). 8 . The ships 
with sails spread speed over the waters, like 
doves to their nest. 9 . Isles] the maritime 


Lands of the west (49 l ). Ships of Tarshish] 
cp. 2 10 IK 10 22 22 4S . Deep-sea ships suitable 
for long voyages, such as that to Tarshish 
across the Mediterranean. 

10 . In my wrath] cp. 54 T - S . 

1 1 . The gates are open continually, that the 
trains of caravans bearing gifts may enter. 

And that their kings, etc.] RV ‘and their 
kings led with them," i.e. as captives. The re- 
building of the Temple is pictured in language 
recalling its erection in the days of Solomon. 

13 . Cp. 35 2 . Place of my feet] i.e. the 
Temple (Ps99 3 1327). 

15 . The figure is that of a forsaken wife 
(54 6 ), but is quickly changed to that of a deso- 
late land. 16 . The thought is the same as in 
49 -’ 3 . 17 . The language suggests a return to 

the prosperity which marked Solomon's reign, 
with the great difference that the officers shall 
not be agents of oppression (1K12 4 ). Ex- 
actors] RM ‘taskmasters.’ 18 . Thy walls, 
etc.] cp. 26 b 19 . Cp. Rev 21 - 3 22b 21 . The 
people shall all fulfil the law. so that there 
will be no need of the discipline of exile : 
ep. 59 13 > 14 . 

22 . A little one] RV 1 the little one,’ i.e. the 
smallest ; he who has no children, or few. In 
his time] RV ‘ in its time.’ 

CHAPTER fil 

I. The speaker is the prophet, either in Ins 
own person, or in thatof the Servant of Jehov ah. 
The mission here spoken of is identical v\ ith 
the mission of the Servant as already indicated ; 
e.g. to bind up, etc. (cp. 42 3 >7), and, again, pro 
claim liberty, etc. (cp. 42" 49®). This phrase 
is taken from the law of the year of jubilee 
(Lv25 3 ‘ 10 ). Our Lord applies the passage to 
His own work in Lk4 16f . Anointed] i.e. to 
prophetic office (IK 19 16 ). 2 . The period of 
God’s favour (acceptable year) is contrasted 
with the short time that His wrath endures 
(day of vengeance). 3 . Appoint] assign to. 
prm ide. Beauty] RV 1 a garland.’ 

4 . The outcome of the mission recounted in 
v. 1 is the same as the issue of the Servant's 
work (49 3 ). 5 . Other nations represented as 

filling menial offices. 6 . Israel will attain its 
original ideal (Ex !9 6 ). Riches. . Gentiles] wealth 
of the nations. In their glory, etc.] RM ‘to 
their glory shall ye succeed.’ 7 . Double] i.e. 
by way of compensation or reward (40-). 

8 . Judgment] i.e. justice. For burnt offer 
mg] RV ‘ with iniquity.’ The reference is to 
the spoliation of which Israel is the victim. 

Direct their work] RV ‘give them their 
recompence.’ 9 . Known] i.e. renowned. 

10 . Decketh . . ornaments] lit. 1 decketh him- 
self with a priestly head-dress.’ The allusion 
is to the custom of the bridegroom wearing a 
special head-dress on the wedding day (Song 
3 n ). ix. As the earth, etc.] i.e. as surely as 
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the seasons come round. Righteousness] i.e. 
the justification of liis people in the eyes of 
the world. 

CHAPTER 62 

I. The speaker is probably Jehovah Him- 
self. Hold my peace] cp. 42 14 . The righteous- 
ness] i.e. her vindication, the setting of her 
right in the eyes of the world (cp. 58 8 ). Salva- 
tion] i.e. deliverance. 2 . New name] as befits 
her new character (l 28 Jcr33 18 ) : see v. 4. 

3 . In the hand] so held for the admiration 
of the world. 

4 . The figure is again that of a bride (54 8 ) 
in whom her husband delights. Hephzi-bah . . 
Beulah] meaning, 1 My delight is in her,’ and 
1 Married.’ 5 . The samo image differently 
applied, the people being regarded as the bride- 
groom and their country as the bride. 

6 . Watchmen] These are angelic beings 
who report to Jehovah what happens on earth, 
and intercede for mercy to Zion (Zech 1 n > 12 J. 

Ye that make, etc.] RV ‘ ye that are the 
Lord’s remembrancers, take ye no rest.' 

8 , 9 . The foe will no more rob them of their 
harvests, but the produce of the land shall be 
used for the service of the Temple. Holiness] 
RV 1 sanctuary.’ 10 . A command to prepare 
the way for the returning exiles (40 3 57 ll ). 

For the people] RV 1 for the peoples,’ that 
they may escort the Israelites, u. His re- 
ward, etc.] see on 40 10 . Work] RV ‘ recom- 
pence.’ 12 . Holy people] Israel’s ideal char- 
acter realised (Ex 19°; cp. Isa 61°). Sought 
out] contrast Jer 30 17 . Not forsaken] Cp. v. 4. 

CHAPTER 63 1-6 
The Divine Warrior 

1 . The prophet asks who is this warrior 
coming from Edom ? The Warrior replies, 
He is the Divine Deliverer. 2 . The prophet 
asks why is His raiment rod ? 3 - 6 . The 

Warrior explains, He is returning from venge- 
ance upon the enemies of His people. 

i. Travelling] lit. ‘ bending,’ denoting move- 
ment in marching (RV). In righteousness] i.e. 
in faithfulness to promises. Speak, etc.] cp. 
45 10 . 3 . The winepress is the symbol of 

slaughter in battle (J oel 3 13 Re v 1 4 ,s ' 20 ). 

Alone, etc.] i.e. no human agent assisted. 

People] RV 1 peoples.’ I will tread, etc.] R V 
‘ trod . . trampled . . is sprinkled . . have stained. ’ 

4 . Is] RV 1 was.’ Year] see 61 2 . 5 . The 

absence of human aid (v. 3) further emphasised 

(50 2 59 18 ). 

6 . Will tread . . make] RV ‘ trod . , made.’ 

People] RV ‘peoples.’ The divine vengeance 
falls upon the nations in general, but upon 
Edom in particular (v. 1), the prophet fixing 
his thoughts upon this nation because of the 
long-remembered hostility of Edom in the day 
of Jerusalem's calamity (see prefatory nolo to 


c. 34). Drunk] a figure for stupefying disaster 
(51 17 ). Will bring, etc.] RV 1 poured out their 
lifeblood on the earth.’ The imagery of 
Christ’s final triumph and judgment is taken 
from this passage (Rev 19 13 ), which is thus 
shown to be a prophecy that will receive its 
full fulfilment in the punishment of the enemies 
of God’s Church at the last day. The Warrior, 
who in v. 3 is represented as treading the 
winepress alone, thus stands for the Son of 
God, to whom alone the Father has committed 
all judgment (Jn5 22 ). The prophecy is also 
sometimes applied by analogy to Christ’s vic- 
tory over the powers of evil in His Passion 
(Jnl2 31 > 32 ), wherein He contended alone 
(Mt27 46 ). 

CHAPTERS 63 7 -64 12 
Past Deliverances and Present Needs 

C. 63 . 7 - 14 . Commemoration of Jehovah’s 
mercies to Israel in the past. 15 .-C. 64 . 5 *. 
Prayer that He will interpose to deliver His 
people from their present calamities. 

C. 64 . 5 b -l 2 . Acknowledgment that these 

are due to their sins. Appeal to Jehovah that 
Ho will look upon the pitiable state of His 
people and sanctuary. 

CHAPTER 63 

8 . Lie] RV ‘deal falsely.’ 9 . He was 
afflicted] so Heb. traditional reading, meaning 
that He felt His people’s paint as His own 
(JglO 18 ). But Heb. written text ‘he was no 
adversary ’ (RM). but, on the contrary, their 
deliverer. The angel] see Ex 23 20 32 s4 332 

Bare them] see Dtl 31 32 n . 

10 . Cp. Ps 78 40 . xi. He (Israel) remem- 
bered] The thought of past mercies evoked 
penitence (Ps78 35 ). Shepherd] RV ‘shep- 
herds.’ Within him] i.e. Israel, e.g. Ex35 31 
Null 25 . 12 . RV ‘That caused his glorious 
arm to go at the right hand of Moses.’ Arm] 
see 51 9 (also in connexion with the exodus). 

13 . In the wilderness] i.e. in a grassy plain. 

14 . RV 1 As the cattle that go down.’ This 
refers to the settlement in Canaan. 

15 . Strength] RV ‘ mighty acts.’ Sounding 
of thy bowels] stands for sympathetic pity 
( 1 0 11 ). Read, ‘ the sounding . . and thy mercies 
toward me are restrained.’ 16 . The patriarchs 
might disown their descendants, but Jehovah’s 
love is sure. The thought is similar to 49 15 . 
The passage is remarkable as one of the very 
few in OT. where God is addressed as Father 
(64 s ). I 7 f. A bold expostulation. Hardened, 
etc.] Have their sins caused God to give them 
up and become their adversary, as in Pharaoh’s 
case? 18 . A little while] whereas Jehovah 
had promised them an everlasting inheritance ! 

19 . RV ‘We are become as they over whom 
thou never barest rule ; as they that were not 
called,' etc. 
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CHAPTER 64 

1-3. The imagery is taken from the account 
of the divine manifestation at Sinai (Ex 1 9 18 ). 

2. BY ‘As when fire kindleth the brushwood, 
and the fire causeth,’ etc. 4. O God, etc.] 
RY ‘ a God beside thee, which worketh for 
him that waiteth for Him.’ St. Paul (1 Cor 2 ®) 
alludes to this passage to emphasise the fact 
that human wisdom cannot fathom the working 
of God. Meetest] i.c. as a friend. 

Art] RY ‘wast.’ In those, etc.] RY ‘in 
them’(i.e. our sins) ‘hare ice been of long 
time, and shall we be saved ? ’ 6. An unclean 

thing] RV ‘ one that is unclean.’ Filthy rags] 
RV ‘ a polluted garment ’ : such as was cere- 
monially unclean. 8. Cp. 63 10 Rod 20 . An 
appeal to God that He will not abandon the 
work of His own hands. 

10, II. Another motive for Jehovah's inter- 
ference — the present desolation of the land 
and sanctuary dedicated to Him. 10. Holy 
cities] Elsewhere Jerusalem only is so called, 
but the attribute is here extended to the 
whole land (Zech2 12 ). II. Pleasant things] 
the same word as ‘goodly vessels,’ 2Ch36 19 . 

12. Refrain thyself] i.e. refuse to give way 
to natural tenderness (GU45 1 ). 

CHAPTERS 65, 66 
The Punishment of Apostate and 
Reward of Faithful Israel 

C. 65. 1-10. Israel’s obduracy to Jeho- 

vah’s appeals, and persistent idolatry, which 
He will surely punish ; yet a faithful remnant 
shall be preserved. 11-23. The fate in store 
for the unfaithful. The glories of the coining 
age for God’s faithful people. 

C. 66. 1-4. The danger of trusting in ex- 

ternals ; a merely formal worship is an abomi- 
nation to Jehovah. 5. A message of comfort 
for the faithful who are persecuted. 6-14“. 
The wonderful restoration of Israel. I4 b -i8 a . 
The divine judgment on the nations, and on 
all idolaters. i8 b -24. The recognition and 
worship of Jehovah by all nations. 

CHAPTER 65 

1. Render, 1 1 have offered answers to those 
who aBked not ; I have been at hand to those 
who Bought me not . . a nation that hath not 
called upon my name.’ The v. refers to the 
Israelites who neglected Jehovah’s appeals so 
often made. St. Paul (RolO 20 ) applies the 
passage by inference to the heathen world. 

3. Gardens] the scenes of idolatrous rites 
in the pre-exile period (l 29 57 5 ). Upon 
altars, etc.] RY ‘ upon bricks,’ i.e. perhaps the 
tiled roofs of houses (2K23 12 ). 4. Monu- 

ments] RY ‘ secret places.’ The v. alludes to 
the custom of sleeping in sepulchres or vaults 
of idol temples to learn the future through 


dreams. Eat swine’s flesh] i.c. in sacrificial 
meals (66 1T ) ; it was forbidden by the Law as 1 
unclean (Lv 11 7 Dtl4 s ). Broth, etc.] re- 
ferring to a sacrificial feast of unclean food. 

3. Which say, etc.] The words are uttered by 
those initiated into heathen mysteries, anil 
who therefore considered themselves peculiarly 
sacred. 6. It (i.e. their sin) is written] cp. Jer 
17 1 . 7. Upon the mountains] cp. 57 ” Hos 4 H . 

Therefore . . work] RY 1 there will I first mea- 
sure their work.’ Jehovah must first of all 
punish these deeds. 

8. The meaning is that as a feiv good grapes 
often save a cluster from being destroyed, so 
Israel shall be preserved through the faithful 
remnant. 10. Sharon] the maritime plain on 
the W. of Palestine and the valley of Achor 
near Jericho on the E., are put for the whole 
land. 11. Ye are they that] RV ‘ye that.' 

Prepare a table] alluding to rites such as arc 
described in Jer7 18 . That troop] Heb. (Jml. 
i.e. ‘Fortune’ (RV): cp. Josh 11 n. Furnish, 
etc.] * fill up mingled wine unto Meni ' (i.c. 

‘ destiny ’). ‘ Meni ’ and ‘ Gad ’ in the clause 

preceding are names of heathen deities. 

12. Number you] RV‘ destine you.’ 15. Ye 
shall leave, etc.] So fearful will their fate he 
that their name will be used in imprecation. 
Jer 29 22 exactly illustrates what is meant. 

16. The meaning is that men will recognise 
the faithfulness of Jehovah. 17. The same 
language is in NT. applied to God’s final in 
terposition and restoration of all things 
(2Pet3 13 RBV21 1 ). Nature itself will he 
transformed to be in harmony with regener.de 
Israel: cp. ll 6-9 . 20. The future, in the pro- 

phet’s view, will be marked by a return 10 
patriarchal longevity (Gn5), the power of 
death being not altogether removed, but 
limited. Those who die at 100 will be reck 
oned as but children, or as prematurely cut 
off for their sins. 21, 22. Reversal of the 
curse (Dt 28"). 23. Together with the coming 
golden age for humanity the prophet anticipates 
a transformation of the lower creation, as 
in 1 1 0f - : cp. Ro8 19f . Dust, etc.] the serpent 
will be content with the food God assigned 
to it (Gn3 14 ). 

CHAPTER 66 

1. Where, etc.] RY ‘ what manner of housi 
. . what place shall be my rest.’ The v. is a 
strong rebuke of such as, without a really 
religious spirit, idly trusted in the inviolability 
of Zion, and the protection they thought the 
sanctuary would afford. A like fault is re- 
buked in Jer7 1-16 . This passage is quoted by 
St. Stephen (Ac 7 49 >"). 2. Those things ] i.e. 
the universe. All . . have been] RY ‘ so all 
these things came to be.’ 3. They who offer 
the due sacrifices, yet without a proper spirit, 
are no better than they who perform unclean 
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or idolatrous acts. 4 . Their delusions] i.e. 
things to delude them. 5 . Your brethren, etc.] 
These are the apostate Israelites (also referred 
to 65 8 ) who despise the true worshippers of 
Jehovah. Let the LORD, etc.] RV ‘ Let the 
Loud be glorified, that we may see your joy ; 
but they’ (who so speak) ‘shall be ashamed.' 
The apostate taunt the faithful with wor- 
shipping a God who does not help them. 

6 . The prophet seems to hear a sound as of 
one stirring in the Temple and preparing for 
vengeance. 

7 - 9 . The mother is Zion, the child regene- 
rate Israel, and in v. 8 the normally slow 
processes of birth and growth are contrasted 
with the astonishing development of God’s 
people. 8 . Shall the earth . . bring forth] RV 
1 Shall a land be born.’ 9 . God will not delay, 
or leave unfinished, the work of restoration. 

n. The figure of Zion as a mother is still 
continued. 12 . Flowing] RV ‘overflowing.’ 

14 . An herb] RV ‘the tender grass'; their 
youth will be renewed. 

16 . Plead] i.e. hold judgment. 17 . Sanctify 
themselves] referring (as in 65 5 ) to the apos- 
tates who are initiated into some form of 
heathen mysteries. Behind one] i.e. (a) ‘ be- 
hind one Asherah,’ i.e. idol tree-trunk (RM, 
cp. 17 8 ); or, (A) ‘behind one man,’ as priest 
and leader of their worship. LXX omits the 
words. Hating, etc.] cp. Go*. The mouse] 


unclean by the Law (Lv 1 1 2S ). 18 . It shall 

come] RV ‘ the time cometh.’ 

19 . Those that escape the divine judgment 
on the nations opposed to Israel are repre- 
sented as going as missionaries to the more 
distant peoples. Tarshish] in Spain; put for 
the far West. Pul (i.e. Phut) and Lud] 
probably African peoples ; they are mentioned 
together as serving in the Egyptian army (Ezk 
30 8 ). Tubal] Scythian tribes near the Black 
Sea (Ezk38 2 > 3 ). Javan] lonians, i.e. Greeks 
settled in Asia Minor. 20 . The remoter 
nations bring back the Israelites dispersed 
among them. 21 . Take of them] i.e. (a) of 
the nations who bring back the Jews ; or, ( 6 ) 
of the Jews themselves thus brought back ; 
all Israel shall be eligible for the priesthood. 
61 6 favours this latter interpretation. 22 . Cp. 
65 

24 . The picture of restoration is completed 
with the thought of the judgment upon the 
wicked (similarly 48 22 57 21 ), who are here 
thought of as having been slain in battle by 
Jehovah (vv. 15, 16). Their worm, etc.) 
These words may be intended to refer only to 
the literal destruction of their corpses, or may 
also include the torment of the spirits of the 
ungodly. Jewish interpretation adopted the 
latter view (Ecclus7 17 Judith 16 17 ), and it ap- 
pears also to have the sanction of our Lord’s 
teaching (Mk9 43-48 ). 


JEKEMIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


x. Life and Times of Jeremiah. Jeremiah 
(the name probably meaning ‘appointed by 
God ’) belonged to a priestly family living at 
a small town named Anathoth (now 'Anata, 
consisting of about a dozen houses and the 
remains of a church) some two miles to the 
NE. of Jerusalem. The high priest Abiathar, 
of the line of Ithamar, had settled there in 
the days of David (1 K2 20 ). The prophet's 
family had apparently been owners of land in 
that region ever since Abiathar’s time, and 
their social status is further indicated by the 
fact that Jeremiah had for his scribe Baruch, 
whose brother was chief chamberlain to Zede- 
kiah (51 50 : see also on 45 4 ). We may add 
that Hilkiah, the father of Jeremiah, is not to 
be identified with the reforming high priest 
of Josiah’s day (2 K 22 8 ), as the latter belonged 
to the line not of Ithamar but of Eleazar. 

At an early period in Jeremiah’s life (though 


the expression ‘ child ’ in 1 6 may partly at 
least refer to his sense of unfitness for such a 
task) he was moved to realise — -probably in 
gradually increasing measure — the working of 
the divine spirit within him. In the thir- 
teenth year of Josiah, 626 B.C., he received 
his call to be a prophet, and his prophetic life 
was continued under that king’s four succes- 
sors, viz. Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zcdelriah. Eventually the danger which had 
long threatened the southern kingdom culmin- 
ated in the overthrow of the Jewish monarchy 
by the Babylonian power, which had lately 
risen on the ruins of that of Assyria. Zede- 
kiah and a large number of his subjects were 
carried captive to Babylon. The prophet, with 
unselfish patriotism, rejecting the conqueror’s 
offer of honourable treatment in exile, remained 
in Juckea, carrying on his prophetic office during 
the turbulent times which ensued, until a body 
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of his countrymen forced him to accompany 
them to 1-igjpl (13 ,f -). There, according to 
a Christian tradition, ho met a martyr’s death 
at Talipanhcs, being stoned by the Jews who 
resented his faithful reproofs. 

Thus Jeremiah has fitly been called ‘the 
prophet of the decline and fall of the Jewish 
monarchy,’ and the manner of his end seems 
to have been in close accord with the character 
of his life-work and sufferings. For, like 
Cassandra, it was his fate tlirough life to gain 
but little credence for his warnings. 

Jeremiah is one who reveals with frankness 
the workings of his mind. Hence his pro- 
phecies are charged with a large element of 
human interest. His countrymen as a whole — 
alike those who had, and those who had not, 
sympathised with Josiah’s reforms (2 Ch34) — 
refused to see that nothing short of a thorough 
amendment of life and morals would satisfy 
God’s law and avert national disaster. The 
prophet’s office then was to utter and reiterate 
a needed warning, emphasising it by fervour 
of language and variety of illustration, though 
sensible all the time that his appeals were 
probably in vain. The end was approaching, 
and at last, when princes and people alike 
proved faithless, he centred his hopes upon 
the few in whose case adversity and exile had 
had their chastening uses. 

Belonging to the orders both of priest and 
prophet, and living at the very time when each 
had sunk to its lowest degree of degradation, 
he was compelled to submit to the buffeting 
which they each bestowed upon one who by 
his every word and deed was passing sentence 
upon them. Hostility, abuse, powerlessness to 
avert the coming ills, a solitary life and pro- 
hibition of marriage (10 a ) — these were the 
conditions of life allotted to a man of shy and 
tiinid disposition and naturally despondent 
mind. Iso miracle was wrought for his benefit. 
His predictions were scorned. He failed to 
induce his compatriots to recognise the solidity 
of his claims to a hearing. At times he de- 
spaired even, as it seems, of life (20 u- 18 ). And 
yet he could not be silent. The divine message 
must find its utterance (20 8 > 0 ), and in fact the 
promise made to him at the time of his call 
(l 18 ). and renewed later (In 30 ), did not fail. 

Reign of Josiah. During the reign of this 
king, commencing (530 n.f'., the dangers arising 
to Judaea from its geographical position became 
painfully evident. It was the natural battle- 
ground between the rival powers of Assyria 
and Egypt. Ho small a kingdom could not 
cope with either of these dangerous neigh- 
bours without the support of the other, and 
therefore the problem which pressed for solu- 
tion was with which of the two it was most 
prudent to throw in their lot. There was still, 
as earlier, in Isaiah’s time (Isa 30 ^ 31 1_s ), a 


strong party in the state favouring either 
alternative. The extension of J osiah’s work ) 
of reformation (to which we are about to refer), 
beyond the borders of bis own kingdom north- 
wards(to Geba, 2 K 23 s ), showed that the power 
of Assyria, which just a hundred years earlier 
had overthrown the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
was on the wane. On the other hand, it la- 
no means followed that Egypt was to be de- 
pended on, even though the Chaldean (Baby- 
lonian) power, soon to take the place of Assyria, 
was scarcely yet above Judaea's political horizon. 

Notwithstanding this precarious position 
with regard to external politics, the inner life 
of the state did not lack certain hopeful 
features. The new king, unlike his idolatrous 
predecessors, ManasBeh and Amon, was one 
whose ardour on the side of Jehovah, seconded 
as it was by wise counsellors, took the form of 
a vigorous campaign against the idol-worship 
and immorality which had polluted those two 
reigns. The altars erected to Baal, the 
worship of ‘the host of heaven’ (2K 17 K ). 
the images of the horses and chariots of the 
sun within the very precincts of the Temple, 
the offering of human sacrifices in the valley 
of Hinnom (on the S. and W. of Jerusalem), 
the gross immoralities of Camuiniiish worship — 
these were wide-spread indications of Tie- 
religious corruptions which Josiah assailed. 
The great principle underlying his reforms 
was that Jehovah alone should he the object el' 
worship, and that that worship should lie 
centralised at Jerusalem. So far as ibis 
principle took effect, it had very important 
consequences on the religious life of the nation. 
This centralisation was a standing protest 
against the worship of a plurality of gods. 
Moreover, the limitation of sacrifice to the 
central sanctuary tended to throw into greater 
relief worship in its more spiritual aspect 
independent of any particular locality. 

But, as Jeremiah clearly saw, the abuses 
were too deeply rooted for these reformers to 
penetrate much below the surface, and t la- 
mass of the people were supported in their 
adherence to the old ways by the priests of 
the local shrines (‘high places’) throughout 
the land, who naturally resisted a change that 
deposed them from their office and cut awa\ 
an important source of subsistence (2 K 23 11 1. 
Accordingly, the picture which the prophet 
draws of the condition of society is a startling | 
one. On every side among high and low there 
was dishonesty, false swearing, murder, and 
open licentiousness. (For an account of the 
local Baal-worship see Intro, to Hosea.) 

Many, doubtless, were the influences which 
culminated in what we term Jeremiah’s call. 
The sight of abounding immorality and 
idolatry, the tradition of his house, and the 
hostility to reforms on the part of many of 
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the natural guardians of religion, both priests 
and prophets, moved him to painful self- 
communing, and urged him to lift up his voice 
against the sins of the nation. A strong 
impetus no doubt was given to his prophetic 
ardour when, five years after his call, the 
Book of the Law came to light in the Temple 
(2K22 8 ). That book contained at least a 
considerable portion of our book of Deut- 
eronomy. Such graphic pictures of punish- 
ment for unfaithfulness to Jehovah, as are to 
be found in Dt28, cannot but have served as 
an antidote to the shyness of his nature, and 
nerved him afresh for the task appointed him. 
He had to face, on the one hand, the immoral 
and idol worshippers, on the other, persons 
who maintained that, to secure the abiding 
favour of Jehovah, it was only necessary to 
offer more numerous and costly sacrifices and 
to increase the splendour of the Temple ritual. 
According to them, the Temple was in itself a 
charm which must render Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants secure (7 4 ). 

Shortly before the newly risen Chaldean 
power, by the capture of Nineveh, made good 
its claim as the successor to Assyria (007 n.C.), 
Josiah openly espoused its side (2K 23 20 ), 
confronted Necho. king of Egypt, on his march 
against Chaldea, and was slain in battle at 
Megiddo (008 B.C.). 

Reign of Jehaahaz (the Shallum of 22 u ), 
008 n.c. After a brief reign of three months 
this king was carried captive to Egypt by 
Necho, and the land made tributary (2 K 23 s3 ). 
The prophet evidently felt that in Jehoahaz 
the nation had lost one who would have used 
his power for good (22 KW3). 

Reign of Jehoiakim, elder brother of Jeho- 
ahaz (2Ch36 2 > 5 ). The king of Egypt placed 
him on the throne, and his reign lasted for 
eleven years (008-597 B.C.). His policy, the 
reverse of that of his father Josiah, was a 
disastrous one (2K24 1-4 ). Under him the 
hope of averting the ruin of the country soon 
faded away. In the worship of ‘ the high 
places ’ and in the bloodstained rites, cither 
encouraged or at least connived at by him. 
men sought deliverance from the troubles of 
servitude to a foreign oppressor. The king 
was cruel, frivolous, eager for his own glori- 
fication, and regardless of the national religion 
(Jer22 Under his rule the faithful few 
were refined by adversity, and it was seen, as 
in the time of Manasseh, that faithfulness to 
God might easily lead to martyrdom. The 
priests and false prophets, exasperated by 
Jeremiah’s rebukes and warnings, and en- 
couraged by the king’s murder of Urijah, even 
demanded that Jeremiah too should die, but 
were foiled in their purpose (26 16 ). 

Real and not protended service is the great 
lesson which Jeremiah at this time enforced, 


and in so doing he excited the animosity of 
his foes by the very truth of the charges that 
he brought against them. In opposition to 
those who still advocated alliance with Egypt 
against Babylon, he declared that the latter 
would assuredly prevail, and illustrated his 
words by the symbol of the potter’s clay and 
the breaking of the earthen vessel (chs. 18,19). 

The fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign (605 
B.c.) gave noteworthy proof of Jeremiah's 
prescience. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
defeated the army of Necho at Carchemish on 
the Euphrates, and, advancing into Palestine, 
drove many, including the Rechabites (c.35), 
to seek shelter within the walls of Jerusalem. 
The conqueror advanced to the capital and 
bore away bolh captives and sacred vessels to 
Babylon (2C’h3G°. "). The complete over- 
throw was deferred, only because of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s hasty return home on the report 
of his father’s illness, in order to secure his 
succession to the throne. From this time 
forth Jeremiah’s forecasts assume an air of 
greater definiteness. He speaks no longer, as 
in l u 6\ of an enemy from ‘the north,' but 
declares plainly that the king of Babylon, as 
God’s instrument of punishment, is destined 
to prevail, urges submission, and promises that 
those who abide by his counsel shall be left 
undisturbed in then- land. The rest, though 
captivity for seventy years is to be their lot, 
shall in the end be restored. Probably it was 
soon after the battle of Carchemish that there 
occurred the scene of the king’s burning of 
the prophet's roll and repudiation of his 
warnings (c. 36). From this time till the end 
of Jehoiakim’s reign Jeremiah seems to have 
l)een absent from Jerusalem. The king 
received no more warnings. After three years’ 
payment as vassal of the tribute which he 
yearned to spend upon self-indulgence, he 
rebelled, was attacked by bands of Chaldeans 
and others, and probably in an engagement 
with some of them, came to a violent end and 
a dishonoured burial (22 18 > lu ). 

Reign of Jehoiachin (the Jeconiah of 24 *, 
and the Coniali of 22-V- s ), 597 b.c. He 
was the son of Jehoiakim, was set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and, like his uncle Jehoahaz, 
reigned but three months, when he and the 
flower of tiic community with him (the 1 good 
figs’ of c. 24) were deported to Babylon. 
After thirty-six years’ imprisonment he was 
released by Nebuchadnezzar’s son and successor, 
Evil-merodach (52 31 ). To this period belongs 
c. 13, with its acted symbol of the linen girdle. 

Reign of Zedekiah, 597-586 b.c. He was the 
youngest son of Josiah, well d isposed, but utterly 
weak. He showed more disposition than his 
predecessors had done to consult with Jere- 
miah (37 17 ' 2i 38 u ' 28 ), and under his advice to 
submit to Babylon. On the other hand, he 
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was devoid of any real zeal for religion, and i) -*»), to the Temple (7 4 > 10f - 11 19 17 s 26M.12 j 
yielded, now to the suggestions of the prophet, 27 16 ), to sacrifices ( 6 20 7- lf - IP 5 14 12 ). We 1 
now to those of the princes, who advocated may further note that in many of the passages 
resistance, either single-handed or in alliance where the 1 Law ’ is mentioned, the prophet is 
with Egypt. Thus he was virtually powerless describing the ‘ oral ’ teaching given by priests 
against the strong wills and more vigorous (Dt 17 n ) and prophets to thoso who consulted 
leaders opposed to him (38 5 > M ). To the them on points of ritual or practice : see 2 s 
worthiest part of the nation, who were in cap- 9i® 18 18 26 4 > s . 

tivity, Jeremiah writes a letter of comfort (c. 3 . The Messianic Passages and the Nature 

29), advising submission, and promising re- of the Prophet’s Hope for the Future. Acliarac- 
storation in due time. teristic of Jeremiah’s style is to insert a bright 

At the beginning of the ninth year of Zede- thought among gloomy ones, so that at the 
kiah a Chaldean army laid siege to Jerusalem, most terrible period of his country’s fortunes 
Jeremiah had already from time to time worn his Messianic hopes are clearest in their ox- 
a yoke upon his neck, symbolical of the coming pression. These hopes are gathered round 
servitude (Jer27 2 ), and when the false pro- (a) the Davidic house, (b) Jerusalem, 
pliet, Hananiah, who promised deliverance, The chief Messianic passages (17 28 23 

had broken the yoke (28 10 ), he received the 30 9 --’ 1 33 14-ls ) are deserving of close study, 
sentence of speedy death at the mouth of as indicating tho gradually increasing clearness 
Jeremiah (28 1<f ) because ho had ‘spoken re- of tho hope. The worthless rulers of the 
bellion against the Lord.' It was natural for prophet’s days should be succeeded by a king 
self-reliant, irreligious men to be highly dis- of David’s line, who should reign in righteous- 
pleased with such acta and words as these, and ness ; out of the ruins of Jerusalem should 
much persecution, including imprisonment, fell arise a new city, which should bear the name, 
to the prophet's lot in consequence, the king 1 The Lord is our righteousness ’ ; and the 
being too weak to give him any permanent old covenant, which had proved itself unable 
support (Jer37 u - 21 ). In the eleventh year of either to cleanse from sin or to enforce obc- 
Zedekiah, 58G n.c., the city was sacked and dience, should give place to a new covenant of 
the Temple burnt. Zedekiah’s eyes were put grace, written not on tables of stone, but on 
out, and he was brought to Babylon, and im- fleshy tables of the heart. Then ‘ they shall 
mured in a dungeon, apparently till his death, all know me from the least of them oven unto 
Jeremiah was permitted to remain under the greatest of them’ (31 34 ). Such was the 
Gedaliah, Nebuchadnezzar's new governor, who dim forecast, as revealed to Jeremiah, of the 
was of a family friendly to the prophet. Butin New Order which, in the fulness of time, 
two months’ time Gedaliah was murdered by was to arise out of the Jewish dispensation 
the irreconcilables among the remnant in the through the coming of the Saviour of the 
land. In the turbulent period that followed, world. ‘ The New Covenant has been esl ti- 
the prophet, viewed by the people as a traitor, blished in the spiritual dispensation of the 
foretold the want and misery that would ensue, gospel, in a law written by the Spirit in the 
if, through fear of the vengeance of Nebu- hearts of men, and in the new revelation the 
chadnezzar (42‘ f -), they went down to Egypt, means of pardon and of purification have been 
They only replied by compelling him to accom- provided and made known to man ’ (Kii k- 
pany them thither. From Tahpanhes, a town patrick, ‘ The Doctrine of the Prophets.’ p. 
near the eastern border of Lower Egypt, we 324). Christ, both Priest and King, and heir 
draw the last certain notice of him that we of David’s line, has come to dwell among men 
possess. He declares that the fate which had in a higher sense than it was given to Jeru- 
befallen Judaea shall also be that of Egypt, miah to realise. 

and that Nebuchadnezzar’s throne shall be set 4 . Arrangement of the Contents of the Book, 
up at the entrance to Pharaoh’s house (43 10 ). The book of Jeremiah gives us interesting 
He also makes a dying protest against the indications of what we may call the litcian 
idolatrous worship practised by his country- history of a prophetical collection. More than 
men (c. 44). We have no notice in the Bible twenty years had elapsed since Jeremiah \s call 
of his death. when Baruch was bidden, apparently for the | 

2 . Jeremiah’s Attitude towards the Cere- first time, to take down prophecies from Ins ' 
monial Law and the Sabbath. Jeremiah's dictation. And when the roll which thus came 
unvarying theme is that in God's sight the into existence was burnt, that which succeeded 
moral always takes precedence of the cere- it contained the same, and, in addition, ‘ many 
monial Law (although laxity in sabbath like words’ (36 s2 ). From the nature of the 
observance is sharply rebuked in 17 19-27), case there must have been a certain amount, of 
This principle he applies to the people's re- condensation, as the ijmssima verba of the pro- 
verenee for the ark (3 16 ) and the tables of the phet’s utterances would not remain in his mind 
Law (31 31 *■, cp. 32 40 ), to circumcision (4 4 6 10 during so long a period, and much of what he 
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said must have boen from time to time sub- 
stantially repeated in the course of the twenty 
years. We also find that while the arrange- 
ment of the prophecies preceding c. 36 is in 
the main the order of delivery, that order is 
occasionally broken, the prophet grouping with 
some particular deliverance other prophecies of 
kindred subject-matter. Moreover, the roll, 
we may perceive, can only have been in general 
agreement with the section of the book down 
to c. 36, for portions of that section are clearly 
later than the fifth year of Jehoiakim ; while 
the prophecies against foreign nations, some of 
which were contained in the roll (c. 36 2 ), are 
now all at the end of the book according to 
the Hebrew arrangement (see next section, 
‘ The Septuagint Version of Jeremiah ’). We 
can trace signs of a distinction between the 
methods in which the earlier and later parts 
of the book (those directly dictated to Baruch, 
and those which Baruch himself arranged, as 
editor) assumed their present shape. For such 
a formula as ‘ the word of the Lord came unto 
me ’ in the earlier part, we find later ‘ The word 
of the Lord came to Jeremiah' In the same 
way the expression ‘Jeremiah the prophet,' 
more likely to be used by Baruch when acting 
as editor than as amanuensis, is characteristic 
of the later chapters. In this way the earlier 
seem to give us the voice of the prophet him- 
self, while in the later we have the scribe col- 
lecting the utterances of his master, arranging 
them as he deems best, and editing the records 
of his life. It follows from what we have 
said that the order of the groups of prophecies 
is not always that of time. Moreover, while 
it is in some cases clear, it is also often uncer- 
tain when they were delivered. The convul- 
sions through which the nation was passing 
during the latter part of the period were far 
from favourable to any formal arrangement of 
the contents. But the very lack of order here 
and there observable serves a valuable end, in 
showing that we may consider ourselves to 
possess the words of Jeremiah put together 
in those same troublous times at which they 
were spoken, and not as they might afterwards 
have been remodelled and fitted to the notions 
of men of a later generation. 

The following can only claim to be a rough 
approximation to a chronological arrangement. 


1-12 

14-20 

26 

25 

46-49 

35, 36 

45 

13 

29 

27 


Josiah 

Jehoiakim 

1st year of Jehoiakim 


4th 




ii ii u 

n u n 

n ii ii 

Jehoiachin 

(? 1st year of) Zedekiah 

ii ii ii 


50, 51 
28 

21-24 

34 


37 


30-33 


38 


52 

39-44 


(? 4th year of) Zedekiah 


4th 

9th 


17 

77 


(!)th or) 1 0th 
10th 


ii 

11th 


n 

n 


Period of exile 


or later 


5 - The Septuagint Version of J eremiah. The 
LXX, as a whole, adheres with tolerable fidelity 
to the Hebrew as we now possess it. But the 
book of Jeremiah in the Greek presents in 
various places so startling an exception to this 
rule, that it has been questioned whether the 
Greek is not in this case at least the more 
correct text. 

The two main points of difference in the 
two texts are (a) that the Greek version omits, 
at different points, words amounting in the 
whole to about one-eighth of the text as it 
stands in the Hebrew ; (6) that in the Greek 
the prophecies against foreign nations, instead 
of coming near the end of the book (chs. 
46-51), stand after 25 1S , their logical place, 
where in the Hebrew text there is merely a 
reference to them. Also their order of se- 
quence among themselves varies from that of 
the Hebrew. 

Space does not allow further treatment of the 
question here ; but it may be said that while 
there seems good reason for thinking that the 
form of the book on which the Greek trans- 
lators’ work was based preserves purer readings 
in many passages, and that the Hebrew has in 
some passages glossed or expanded the text, 
‘ on the whole the Massoretic text deserves the 
preference ’ (Driver). 

6. Jeremiah’s Relations to his Predecessors. 
Tho prophet to whom Jeremiah is most 
closely related in thought and teaching is 
Hosea. Just as Hosea found idolatry and 
licentiousness in the kingdom of Israel in the 
years before its fall, so Jeremiah found them 
in Judah in similar political circumstances. 
It is probable that Jeremiah was acquainted 
with the prophecies of his large-hearted pre- 
decessor. Both were men of the same type 
of mind ; both were deeply religious and 
jealous for Jehovah’s service ; and certain 
passages in the book of Jeremiah suggest the 
influence of the prophet of the North : cp. 
Jer2 1 -> i with HOS2 1 - 5 , Jei’3 1 . 2 with Hos3 x , 
Jer3 22 with Hos 14 4 , Jer5 SI with Hos4®, 
etc. 

As already mentioned, in the early part 
of the prophet’s career the 1 book of the Law ’ 
(Deuteronomy) was found in the Temple. Its 
teaching supported him in his appeals to the 
people, and as the results of its discovery the 
reformation of worship was made by Josiah. 
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That Jeremiah was influenced by this book is 
seen, negatively, in the fact that we have no 
prophecies belonging to the latter part of 
Josiah's reign, the teaching of Deuteronomy 
and the adoption of its precepts having 
rendered his work unnecessary for the time ; and 
positively in the frequent references to it which 
occur in his prophecies : cp. 2° with Dt32 10 , 

5 15 with Dt28 49 , 7 33 with Dt28- 3 , 113 w ; t h 
Dt 2733, 113 -with Dt7 ‘3,13, 049 w ith 2825, e tc. 

Jeremiah is concerned with the sin of the 
people as exhibited in then 1 unfaithfulness to 
God. It was not enough that they should 
have a reform of worship : the true reform 
was that of the human heart (4 4 ) ; what they 
needed was a change of heart (247 31 31 j. 
The importance of the individual in the sight 
of God is a prominent thought with our 
prophet. Men were to be punished for their 
own sins, he taught, not for those of their 
forefathers (31 -■>). Individual responsibility 
was to be the foundation of character and 
spiritual life. And consequently the new 
law was to be a spiritual bond between God 
and man, a law written in men's hearts, and 
obeyed in love and loyalty (31 s1 ). This 
teaching of the importance of the individual 
was the first step towards that faith in per- 
sonal (as distinguished from racial) immor- 
tality, which from this time begins to be dimly 
sought after by Jewish thinkers. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Call of Jeremiah (13th year of 
Josiah). First Prophecy 

1 - 3 . See Introduction. 

3 . The fifth month] i.e. when Jerusalem 
was destroyed (2 K 25 s . 5). 

4 - 10 . Jeremiah’s call and first prophecy. 

4. The word of the LORD came unto me] 
see art. 1 Introduction to Hebrew Prophecy.’ 
We cannot doubt that Jeremiah had long 
mourned over his people’s sins, and yet perhaps 
hesitated to undertake the burden of witness- 
ing against them. At length he became con- 
scious of a divine call to the prophetic office, 
which was not to be restricted : cp. 20 7. 

5. I knew thee] approved, selected thee : 
cp. Gn 18 lu Psl° Nah 1 7. Sanctified] con- 
secrated : cp. John Baptist (Lkl 15 -!7) and 
St. Paul (Gal 1 ‘5, R<). Unto the nations] This 
points out a distinction between the work of 
Jeremiah as a prophut and that of many of 
his predecessors, e.g. Elijah and Elibha. Their 
predictions were concerned with the Jews 
only. Those of Jeremiah, on the other hand, 
had to do with the heathen world as well, and 
also with the nations of subsequent ages, as 
he foretold the blessings that were to come 
on the earth through the Messiah. See Intro. 

6 . A child] not probably in years, but in 
fitness. ‘ Who is sufficient for these things ? ’ 


9 . Touched my mouth] symbolic of divine 
grace and inspiration : cp. Isa 6 6 Ezk2 9 -3 3 . 

10 . Jeremiah’s work was to be radical ami 
destructive in denouncing the sins of his 
people and predicting their chastening, hut 
also one of restoration and rebuilding through 
leading them to repentance. 

11 - 19 . Words of encouragement. Jeremiah 
is vouchsafed two visions. The first ( 11 , 12) 
was the branch of an almond tree, which is 
extremely early in blossoming. This indicated 
that God would very soon execute His pur- 
poses and judgments. 12 . Since the da\ s ot 
Manasseh the Lord had not visited upon ihu 
people their sins. That period of rest was like 
the winter. The Lord is now rousing Him- 
self ; yet not only to punish, but to su\ e as 
well. Through Josiah’s reforms and Jure 
minh’s ministry religion is to be kept alive in 
a remnant, viz. those carried to Babylon, and 
so the return Bhall at last be brought about. 

13 . The second vision was that of a seething 
pot with its mouth ‘towards the south' (lit. 

‘ from the face of the north ’), and about to 
boil over. The meaning was as hinted m 
v. 14, that the great Babylonian power to the 
N. of Palestine, which had long been at stiife 
with Elam and Media, would soon be directed 
against Judaea, the danger to which ulnajs 
depended upon the fact that it lay on the 
direct route of an army proceeding from the 
E. against Egypt. 

15 . Shall set every one bis throne, etc.] 
This prediction was literally fulfilled (see 
39 3 ). The function of administering justice 
was exercised by the king in person, and 
the neighbourhood of the city gate v as the 
ordinary place at which trials were held. 
Here then the rulers of the invader's army 
will sit in judgment on the conquered people. 

17 , Gird up thy loins] The shortening of 
the robe by drawing it up through the girdle 
was preparatory to active exertion : cp. Elijah 
1 K 18 46 . 18 . I have made thee . . a defenced 

city, etc.] God would endue Jeremiah with 
firmness and resolution to carry out his mission 
in spite of all opposition. 

CHAPTERS 2-6 

The Prophet sets forth the Sin or 
the Nation and points out tiii: in- 
evitable Result (Reign of Josiah. 
and probably before the reforms of that 
king : cp. 3°) 

This section furnishes us with the gist of 
the prophet’s testimony during the early years 
of his ministry, and doubtless represents the 
commencement of the roll written by Baruch 
at Jeremiah’s dictation. In these five elm. lie 
lays before his hearers the grossness of their 
conduct in deserting Jehovah, and urges 
repentance and amendment while yet the 
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impending judgment ia delayed. For tho 
idolatrous and ‘ high place ’ worship of the 
period see Intro., and cp. Intro, to Hosca. 

CHAPTER 2 

Jeremiah's Second Prophecy (2 5 ) 

The prophet expostulates with Israel 
because of their unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 

1-13. Under the figure of the marriage 
relation Jehovah reminds the people of His 
past favours, and charges them with faithlessness 
to their first love, as shown by their idolatry. 

2. The kindness of thy youth, etc.] Israel's 
earliest devotion to Jehovah at Sinai (Ex 24 s ). 

3. Firstfruits of . . increase] i.e. the conse- 
crated part. AU that devour, etc.] The priest 
and his family alone were to eat of the first 
fruits (Lv22 10 . 16 ). If any unhallowed person 
took of them, he trespassed or 1 offended.’ 
In like manner if heathen nations meddle with 
Israel (the consecrated people), they will be 
guilty as those who eat the fruits. 

5. Vanity] i.e. idols : cp. 10 15 . 6 . The 

shadow of death] RV ‘deep darkness,’ as 
referring to a region where the supply of the 
necessaries of life was so precarious that the 
fear of death was always present. 

8. The priests, the pastors (i.e. rulers) and 
the prophets were all alike in sympathy with 
the degraded worship of Jehovah at the high 
places, mingled as it was with the worship of 
the Baalim. The priests were more concerned 
with gain than with purity of worship ; and 
the prophetic guilds had also become cor- 
rupted by the general idolatry and immor- 
ality. It was the most degraded period of 
both these orders. 

9. Plead] ‘ argue, ’ or 1 contend.’ 10. Chittim] 
probably Citium in Cyprus. Kedar] As 
Chittim represented the parts to the west- 
ward of Palestine, so did Kedar (the NW. of 
Arabia) those to the east. xx. None of the 
nations have forsaken their ancestral worship, 
false though it be. Israel has forsaken her 
ancient religion, though true. 

13. God’s Dlessing, under the figure of fresh 
water as supplied by a spring or rivulet, is con- 
trasted with the vanity of serving idols, which 
is as devoid of profit as is a cracked reservoir 
(dug to collect rain water) for that which it is 
intended to supply. 

14-35. Not only by her idolatry, but by her 
quests for alliance, now with Egypt and now 
with Assyria, has J udah shown herfaithlessness. 
For both these sins she will be punished. 

14. Is Israel, etc.] The moaning here pro- 
bably is, How is it that Israel, the people of 
God,hasbecomeaslavetoneighbouringpowers? 
V. 17 gives the answer. 15. The young lions, 
etc.] the enemies of Israel. 16. Noph] pro- 
bably Memphis, the capital of northern (lower) 
Egypt. Tahapanes] the classic Daphnes, an 


Egyptian fortress on the E. frontier of Lower 
Egypt. It is again mentioned (43 7 ' 10 j as the 
future scene of the acknowledgment of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s supremacy over Egypt. The sense 
of the v. is, Egypt is God’s instrument for 
punishing Judah. Have broken] RM ‘fed 
on,’ so as to make it bald ; a disgrace. 

18. Egypt] Some of Judah's politicians 
desired an alliance with Egypt ; others with 
Assyria, or rather with Babylonia, Assyria’s 
successor in the command of the East. Sihor] 
here the Nile ; so in Isa 23®. Assyria] The 
Assyrian power had passed to Babylonia, but 
the name had been familiar for generations 
and was still in use for the great Eastern 
power. The river] Euphrates. 

20. See Intro, respecting worship in ‘ high 
places,’ simultaneously with that of Jehovah, 
which they thought a lawful combination. I 
have broken . . and burst, etc.] RM ‘ thou hast 
broken,’ etc., i.e. thou hast cast off allegiance to 
Me, thy Maker. Transgress] RV ‘ serve.’ 

When] RV ‘for.’ Wanderest] RV ‘didst 
bow thyself,’ in idolatry', thus dishonouring thy 
rightful spouse. 21. A noble vine] a ‘ Sorek ’ 
vine, the word probably indicating the dark- 
purple colour of the fruit. Strange vine] cp. 
Isa5 2 > 4 . 22. Nitre] RV ‘ lye,’ i.e. natron, or 
carbonate of soda. 

23. Baalim] the Heb. plural of ‘ Baal ’ : cp. 

1 cherubim,’ ‘ seraphim.’ The Baalim were the 
images of the local Baals under the form of a 
bull at tho various shrines. The valley] Most 
likely Hinnom (S. of Jerusalem), which was 
defiled by r Josiah in order that the impure rites 
(viz. the worship of Moloch = Baal) here re- 
ferred to might cease. Traversing] running 
quickly hither and thither in the eagerness of 
her passion. V v. 23-25 are figurative of Israel’s 
shameless love of idolatry. 24. At her pleasure] 
RV 'in her desire.’ 25. Withhold, etc.] pursue 
not thy reckless wanton quest with parched 
throat and worn-out sandal. 

30. Your prophets] Such as Isaiah (said to 
have been sawn asunder) and Eechariah son of 
Jeboiada (2Ch24 20 ), and those whom Jezebel 
(1K18 18 ) or Manasseh (2K21 10 ) slew: cp. 
Mt23- J ' 3S> . 31. A wilderness] i.e. fruitless, 

useless. We are lords] RV ‘we are broken 
loose ’ ; wo are our own masters. 33. Why art 
thou so careful in thy r devotion to strange gods ? 
In so doing thou hast made wicked ways to be 
a second nature to thee (or, thou hast taught 
the wicked women thy ways). 

34. Poor innocents] R V ‘ the innocent poor.’ 

By secret search] RV ‘ at the place of break- 
ing in.’ The allusion is to the law (Ex22 2 ) 
by which it was permissible to slay a thiei 
caught in the act of breaking into a house. 
But those ‘ innocent poor ' had committed no 
such crime, yet their blood had been wantonly 
shed : cp. the cruelties of Manasseh 2K21 16 . 
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Upon all these] RM 1 upon every oak,’ or, 
perhaps, ‘because of this,’ i.e. your lust for 
idolatry. 

35. Plead] RV 1 enter into judgement.’ 

36. Ashamed of Egypt] literally fulfilled 

when the Egyptians in the reign of Zedekiah 
were expected to raise the siege of Jerusalem, 
but failed to do so : cp. 37 5 . Ashamed of 
Assyria] A conspicuous instance was in the 
reign of Ahaz ('2 Ch‘ 28 - 1 ). 37. Thine hands 

upon thine head] clasped in disgrace. 

C. 3. i. That land] an allusion to the law 
(Dt 24 1-4 ) that under such circumstances the 
reunion of husband and wife would pollute the 
land. Yet return again, etc.] RM ‘and thi nic- 
est thou to return again.’ 

2. The Arabian] the Bedouin freebooters. 
As they are eager to despoil a passing cara- 
van, so is Israel eager for the worship of false 
gods. 5. Behold, thou hast spoken, etc.] RM 
‘Thou hast spoken thus, but hast done evil 
things.’ As thou couldest] RY * and hast had 
thy way.’ 

CHAPTERS 30-44 

Jeremiah's Tninn Prophecy. The Fate 

of the Tex Tribes a warning to Judah 

In this prophecy, as in the last, idolatry is 
denounced under the figure of unfaithfulness 
to the marriage vow. But as a marked dis- 
tinction, God here invites to repentance, and 
on this there hinges pardon. 

6- 20. Israel and Judah have both forsaken 
their Divine Spouse, but forgiveness will follow 
repentance. 

7- 1 1. Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, after a stubborn resistance had 
been captured by Sargon, king of Assyria, 722 
B.C., and more than 27,000 of its inhabitants de- 
ported. The isolation and comparative poverty 
of Judah helped her to survive her northern 
sister for well over a hundred years. But 
failure to take advantage of the warning thus 
afforded her brought its inevitable results. 
Moreover, in spite of greater privileges, she 
had added to apostasy treachery, by hypo- 
critically feigning still to pay homage to Je- 
hovah under cover of idolatrous rites. She 
had rejected Josiah’s reforms, and this rejection 
sealed her fate. ‘ It is not by 7 the act of its 
government that a nation stands or falls ; Ahaz 
and Manasseh lent the weight of their influence 
to the cause of idolatry ; Hczekiah and Josiali 
to the cause of truth : but the nation had to 
determine which should prevail’ (Speaker’s 
Commentary). 

8. I saw] some read, 1 she saw.’ Bill of di- 
vorce] i.e. exile. 

11. Justified herself more] for Judah had 
even more warning than Israel. 

12. Toward the north] to Assyria, the 
place of Israel's captivity. 


4.10 

14. One of. . two of, etc.] A ‘city’ might 
be a mere village. A ‘ family,’ i.e. descendants 
of a common ancestor, suggested a larger 
number. There were, e.g., only four or five 
families in the whole tribe of Judah. The 
reference here is to the return from the exile 
to Palestine. 

16. The blessings of repentance and obedi- 
ence. Even the ark with the mercy seal on 
which the brightness which marked Jehovah’s 
presence rested shall be forgotten, for Jehovah 
shall no longer be confined to one place or one 
people. All nations shall servo Him ; His do- 
minion centred in Jerusalem shall extend to 
the ends of the earth. 17. Imagination] BA’ 

1 stubbornness.’ 19. The Lord tells oi llis 
affection for Israel. But] rather, ‘and.’ How] 
i.e. In what honourable position ? The child- 
ren] the nations of the earth, all of them God's 
children, as created by Him. 

22-25. An acceptable prayer of repentance. 

23. The multitude of mountains] RY • the 
tumult ’ (RM 1 the noisy throng ’) 1 on the 
mountains ’ : the orgies and clamorous suppli- 
cations of idolatrous crowds at the high places. 

24. Shame] RV ‘the shameful thing.' i.e. 
the god Baal: cp. 11 U. Hath devoured] hath 
consumed in the form of sacrifices the fruits 
of our toil. 

C. 4. 1-4. The assurance of forgiveness. 

I. Then shalt, etc.] RM ‘and wilt not 
wander.’ 

3. Break up, etc.] As the farmer is care- 
ful to clear the soil of weeds before sowing 
his seed, so with Israel. The sowing of 
repentance muBt be serious and real. 

4. Circumcise] Circumcision was a dedi- 
cation of self to God’s service, and a removal 
of imperfections. 

CHAPTERS 4^-630 

Jeremiah's Fourth Prophecy (or group 
of prophecies). God's Judgment upon 
the Unrepentant 

AVhen the check which Josiah’s personal 
character and influence put upon idolatry was 
removed, Jeremiah foresaw that the condition 
of the nation would become well-nigh des- 
perate. 

CHAPTER 4 •"'-si 

5-10. Destruction approaches Jerusalem. 

6. Set up the standard] to mark out the 
safest route to those who were seeking tie- 
shelter of the walls of Jerusalem. Evil from 
the north] The enemy (see v. ] 3) used chariots, 
and were therefore probably the Chaldeans, 
not (as some have supposed) Scythians. 7. The 
lion] i.e. the enemy. Of the Gentiles] RY 1 of 
nations.’ 

10. Jeremiah here struggles against tho fate 
announced for the nation. After all its 
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glorious history and the many promises of 
coming glory that prophets like Isaiah had 
made to it, was this to bo the end ? The 
prophet was 1 in a strait betwixt two, 1 sorrow- 
ing for the doom of the nation and anxious to 
avert it, and yet desirous to vindicate Jeho- 
vah’s ways to them. Hence this exceeding 
bitter cry. Some, however, regard the v. as a 
reference to the mischief done by the false 
prophets, who had promised peace in the name 
of the Lord. 

11-18. Description of the attack. 

I r. A dry wind] the Chaldean army coming 
like a sirocco from the E. 15. Dan was on 
the northern border of Palestine. Mount 
Ephraim was the range immediately N. of 
Judah, only about 10 m. from Jerusalem it- 
self. Thus the enemy’s approach is rapid. 

16. The nations summoned to witness the 
vengeance on the chosen people. The watchers 
ore the Chaldean besiegers. 17. The besiegers' 
tents compared to the booths of shepherds or 
husbandmen. 

19-31. The prophet expresses horror at the 
approaching calamity. 

19. My bowels] supposed to be the seat of 
emotions. 21. See v. 6. 22. God's answer 

to the implied appeal to know why the in- 
vasion was permitted. It is not without cause, 
for, etc. 24. Lightly] RV ‘ to and fro.' 

27. Yet will I not make a full end] The de- 
struction will not be complete : a remnant 
shall return : cp. Am9 8 . 30. And when thou 

art spoiled] better, ‘ and thou, spoiled one,’ i.e. 
Jerusalem. Rentest thy face with paint- 
ing] RY 1 enlargest thine eyes with paint.’ 
The Eastern custom was to paint black the 
border of the eyes, so as to give the effect of 
size and brilliancy. So Jezebel in 2K9 80 . 

CHAPTER 5 

1-9. The universal corruption of the city 
prevents forgiveness. 

2. Though they say, The LORD liveth] i.e. 
though they take the most solemn form of oath, 
as opposed to those held by the Jews to be 
of less obligation : cp. Mt5 84 > s;! . 3. Thetruth] 
RM 1 faithfulness.’ It is this that God looks 
for. 4. These are poor, etc.] i.e. the ignorant 
ones who know no better. 3. Yoke . . bonds] 
i.e. restraints of God's law. 6. Lion] i.e. the 
invader: cp. 4 7 . Evenings] RM ‘deserts.’ 

7, 8. All idolatry was unfaithfulness to God, 
to whom Israel was espoused, but gross licen- 
tiousness was literally the common accompani- 
ment of the worship of the reproductive 
powers of nature, such as was practised by the 
Canaanitcs. 

8. In the morning] RM 1 roaming at large.’ 

10-31. In spite of fancied security desola- 
tion is at hand in requital for rebellion and 
faithlessness. 


10. Jerusalem is likened to a walled-in vine- 
yard, and the Chaldean hoBt is bidden to batter 
and trample it. Yet the overthrow shall not 
be complete, for Israel is, after all, a chosen 
nation. Battlements] RY 1 branches,’ so as to 
keep up the figure of the vine. Though the 
tendrils be cut away yet the stock shall be left. 

12. It is not he] It is not God who sends 
these messages of woe. 13. The prophets, 
etc.] These are still the words of the scoffing 
Jews. 15. A nation] the Assyrian. 16. Is as 
an open sepulchre] for it is filled with missiles 
dealing death. 

19. Note the distinct prophecy of the cap- 
tivity of Judah. 24. Jeremiah reminds them 
of the providence of God, who sends the 
winter and spring rains, so needful for the 
crops, and maintains a dry season between 
Passover and Pentecost for harvesting. 

25-28. A strong testimony to the deception, 
avarice, and oppression of the time. 28. Yet 
they prosper] RV ‘that they’ (the orphans) 
‘ should prosper.’ 

31. Prophets, priests, and people alike con- 
nived at and took part in these crimes. By 
their means] RM 1 at their hands.’ Formerly 
the prophetic guilds had borne witness for 
righteousness and withstood the priests : now 
they are become false prophets, abetting the 
priests in their idolatry and wickedness. 

CHAPTER G 

1-8. The hostile army approaches. 

I. Benjamin] Jerusalem was within the 
territory assigned to this tribe. Tekoa] 11m. 
S. of Jerusalem, and in the line of flight for 
its inhabitants seeking to escape an enemy 
from the N. A sign of fire] a warning 
signal. Beth-haccerem] probably a hill be- 
tween Jerusalem and Tekoa, and thus suitable 
for a beacon station. 2. RV * The comely 
and delicate one, the daughter of Zion will I 
cut off,’ a tenderly worded lament over the 
ill-fated city. Daughter] is used for the 
inhabitants collectively. 3. A figure of the 
devastating enemy. Flocks entmg the herbage 
on every side are a figure to express devasta- 
tion. 

4, 5. The invaders propose a determined 
and continuous attack. 4. Prepare] RM 
‘ Hcb. sanctify.’ Entering on a war was 
accompanied by religious ceremonies : cp. 
Dt 20 2f . 6. Hew ye down trees] to clear 
the approaches to the city. Cast a mount] 
earth was carried in baskets and poured in a 
heap until it was on a level with the walls : 
cp. this method of assault in 2K 19 32 Isa 29 s . 

To be visited] with punishment. 7. Grief] 
RV ‘ sickness.’ 

9-21. Retribution awaiting the guilty people. 

9. Into the baskets] RM * upon the shoots.’ 
As the grape-gatherer goes back over the 
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tendrils, lest he should have missed any of the 
fruit, so the people shall be subject to suc- 
cessive gleanings at the hand of their con- 
querors, who are here addressed, io. Uncir- 
cumcised] in the sense of ‘imperfect’ : cp. 
Ex (112 . ii. Abroad] RY ‘in the street.’ 

14. They] the leaders, prophets, and priests. 

The hurt] the sins and shortcomings. They 
are like physicians who for their own case 
assure their patients that all is well. 

16. God’s appeal. ‘ A national calamity is 
at hand. As prudent men ye will desire to 
avoid it. Make enquiries what paths led your 
ancestors to prosperity. Were they those of 
idolatry or of true religion and purity ? ’ 

17. Watchmen] the prophets sounding the 
alarm. The trumpet] warning of approaching 
danger. 18. What in among them] i.e. what 
is the punishment impending over Judah. 

20. Sheba] in the S. of Arabia. The 
general sense of the v. is, ‘ To obey is better 
than sacrifice ’ (1 S 15 22). Cane] i.e. calamus, 
a sweet-scented reed, used in making the 
anointing oil. 21. Stumblingblocks, etc.] the 
enemy’s invasion, which would, as it were, trip 
them up in their easy-going ways. 

22-24. The approaching invader. These 
vv. are repeated with necessary changes in 
5011-13, where Babylon is the object of the 
threat. 

22. The sides of the earth] an expression 
for the far distance. 

23. The Assyrian monuments show us rows 
of impaled victims hanging round the walls of 
besieged towns, also men collecting in heaps 
hands cut off from the vanquished enemy, 

25. Fear in on every side] a favourite 
expression with Jeremiah (0().Tnii. 10 4153 4929). 

27-30. The nation incapable of reform. 
Jehovah reassures Jeremiah of his divine 
commission. The prophet appears under the 
figure of one testing metal by smelting. The 
result of the process is that no precious metal 
is found. All is dross. 

27. A tower] EM 1 trier.’ or tester. A for- 
tress] He shall have God’s protection in his 
task. 28. Thru are brass and iron] They 
have none of the precious metal in them. 

29. All the prophet’s fervour is without 
effect. Nothing of \alue rewards the long 
assay. Are burned] RT ‘ blow fiercely.’ 

Plucked away] i.e. eliminated from the good. 

30. Reprobate] RY ‘refuse.’ 

CHAPTERS 71-1025 

Jehemi.ui’s Fifth Prophecy (or group of 
prophecies). Address at the Temple 
Gate (Reign of Josiah or beginning of 
that of Jehoiakim) 

The prophet takes advantage of a solemn 
gathering of the people at Jerusalem to stand 
at one of the Temple gates as they pass in. 


and warns them against thoir superstitious 
confidence that the possession of the Temple 
was itself a charm against danger from with- 
out. As immorality had already brought 
about the overthrow of an older sanctuary 
(Shiloh) as well as of the Ton Tribes, so shall 
it be with them. Punishment for the wicked- 
ness of leaders and people can only be averted 
by a speedy amendment of life. 

It is possible that those chapters may bo an 
expanded account of the prophecy closely 
resembling them, which is recorded in c. SJI> as 
spoken at the commencement of Jehoiakim's 
reign. But it is more likely that the two 
occasions are distinct. 

CHAPTER 7 

1-20. Ceremonies and sacred places shall be 
no defence. 

4. God, said the false prophets, will never 
allow HisTemple to beoverthrown : cp.MicH 1 '. 

The temple, etc.] The threefold repetition 
suggests 1 the energy of iteration that only 
bclongs to Eastern fanatics ’ (Stanley, • Jewish 
Church.’ ii, 438). 

5-7. Their tenure of the Temple is condi- 
tional on obedience to the covenant made by 
God with their fathers. 10. We are delivered] 
By the discharge of this formality we are set 
free for a return to wickedness. II. Den of 
robbers] a place of retreat in the intervals 
between acts of violence: see Mt21 13 and 
parallel passages. 

12. Shiloh] a town of Ephraim, in a central 
position, chosen by Joshua as the resting-place 
of the ark and for the Tabernacle. It is as a 
considerable place in the time of the Judges 
(Jg21 19 . 21). Its fall into idolatry was follow od 
by loss of the ark (IS 4) and subsequent cap- 
ture and CTuel treatment (Ps 78 58 f -). Thence 
forward it became insignificant, so that Jero- 
boam, when setting up calves for his rival 
worship, passed it by. 15. Ephraim] meaning, 
ns if ten (e.g. Isa7 2 ), the ten northern tribes in 
captivity for nearly a century. 

16. So in 14 7 , when Jeremiah does inter* ule 
for them, the prayer is rejected. 18. Queen of 
heaven] identified either with the moon or with 
the Assyrian Ishtar, the planet Yenus. The 
Jewish women were specially given to that 
worship, offering incense and cakes stamped 
with a representation of the goddess : cp. 44 'h 

19. Do they provoke me] Their sin docs not 
provoke God to a mere helpless anger, but to a 
wrath that is quick to punish and destroy them. 

21-28. The moral law has always taken 
precedence of the ceremonial. 

21. Put your burnt offerings, etc.] Multiply 
your victims ad libitum. It will avai 1 you non gh t . 

22, 23. This need not be more than a forcil ile 
oratorical expression, not meaning that no cere- 
monial laws were given to Israel when brought 
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out of Egypt, but Hi, 'll in the promulgation of 
the Ten Commandments on Sinai there was no 
direction concerning sacrifice. These were the 
only precepts which had the honour of being 
treasured up in the ark. Thus from the first 
they were shown to hold the chief place : cp. 
Isa 1 u ’ 14 . * The law of obedience was the 

earliest law of all (Gn 2 18f ), and the most im- 
portant ; that of sacrifice was of secondary im- 
portance ’ (Deane). 24. Imagination] see on 
3 17 . 27. Jeremiah need not therefore expect 

that his words will be heeded. 

29-34. Where they sinned there shall they 
be punished. 

29. Cut off thine hair] in token of mourning, 
or as a Nazirito shaved his head after immediate 
contact with a dead body (Nufi 9 ) to mark defile- 
ment. The hair was the mark of consecration 
of the High Priest (Ex 29 6 ) and of the Nazirito 
(Nil G 5 ). Here it is the mark of Jerusalem as 
chief city of a consecrated people. 

31. Valley of Hinnom] on the W. and S. sides 
of the city, Tophet being near the E. extremity 
of the S. reach. The valley had an evil name, 
(a) as the place of human sacrifices ; ( 4 ) as de- 
filed by Josiah ; (c) as the receptacle of the offal 
and filth of the city. Hence it afterwards became 
with the Jewish Rabbis the visible emblem of 
the place of future punishment, Gehenna : cp. 
Mt 5 22 . To bum, etc.] in honour of Moloch, 
often identified with Baal, the sun-god (see on 
Gn 22 2 K 10 3 ). 32. Till there be no place] 
rather, 1 for want of room ’ (elsewhere). The 
carnage of war shall extend far beyond the 
valley. 

Some think that the immediate result of this 
discourse was the trial of the prophet, as recorded 
in 26 7 " 24 , when the mob rose against him and he 
was saved with difficulty. 

CHAPTER 8 

1 -3. The dead shall share in the universal 
punishment. 

x. Shall bring out the bones] either from pure 
wantonness, or in the hope of finding treasure 
or ornaments of value. 2. Before the sun] the 
heavenly bodies will not bo prevented by all the 
offerings and devotions that they have received 
from using their influence to hasten the rotting 
of the carcases of their sometime worshippers. 

3. Family] the whole nation : see on 3 14 . 

4-17. The people are hardened in sin. 

4. They] RV ‘men.’ If a man stumble, 
he will naturally regain his footing : if he 
lose his way he will return to it. Not so 
with this people. 6 . As the horse, etc.] 
meaning, an eager plunge into wrongdoing. 

7. The turtle and the crane and the swallow] 
rather, ‘ The turtle dove and the swift and the 
crane ’ : cp. Isa 1 3 . 

8. Lo, certainly in vain . , in vain] RV 1 But, 
behold, the false pen of the scribes hath 


wrought falsely,’ i.e. they have used their 
knowledge of the Law to deceive others, 
persuading them that they may transgress 
with impunity. The scribes (frequently men- 
tioned in NT.) wore a class of persons 
who devoted themselves to the study and 
exposition of the Law. That they were a 
loading class as early as the time of Josiah 
(and Jeremiah’s whole argument depends on 
this fact) is a strong argument in favour of the 
belief that the Book of the Law even at that 
time had well-grounded claims to antiquity. 

10. Shall inherit theinj shall take possession 
of them. The idea is forcible seizure by the 
invader. 11. See on 6 14 . 13. And the things 

. . from them] RM ‘ I have appointed them 
those that shall pass over them ’ : viz. the 
Assyrians invading them as a flood. 

14 f. The people address one another, while 
suffering under the troubles thus described. 

Enter into the defenced cities] i.e. out of 
villages for protection. Water of gall] bitter- 
ness is our portion. 16. His horses] i.e. those 
of the Babylonian invader. Strong ones] war- 
horses. So in 47® 50 u . 17 . Cockatrices] RV 
1 basilisks,’ RM • adders ’ : Jeremiah may have 
chosen the word because of itB resemblance in 
sound in the Hebrew to the word northern , the 
invaders coming from that quarter. Charmed] 
so as to be harmless. 

18-22. Jeremiah speaks. 18. When I 
would] RV ‘ 0 that I could.’ 19 f. Jeremiah 
is in thought anticipating the captivity and 
the distressful cries of the exiles in the direction 
of their home. 20. When the harvest was 
bad there was still hope of the yield from 
grapes, etc. But the people had lost one 
chance of deliverance after another, and 
might now despair. Summer] RM 1 ingather- 
ing of summer fruits.’ 21. Black] RM 
1 mourning.’ 22. ‘ Is there no way of saving 
this people ? ’ Gilead was a mountainous 
part of Palestine E. of the Jordan. Balm 
(balsam) was found there, and naturally in the 
same place would be found those skilled in 
its use. 

CHAPTER 9 

1-22. The prophet continues his lament. 
The impending doom. 

2. A lodging place, etc.] a caravanserai 
(khan), supplying a bare shelter, even the 
most desolate spot, if he may thereby escape 
the crimes of Jerusalem. 

7 . Melt . . try] i.e. remove the dross, and 
test whether the metal is now pure. 8 . His 
wait] RV ‘ wait for him.’ 10. Habitations] 
RV ‘pastures.’ 11. Dragons] RV ‘jackals’ ; 
so in 49 3S . 12. For what, etc.] rather (with 

RV), a new question, ‘ Wherefore is ? ’ etc. 
Why this heavy chastisement ? 

17. Mourning women] professionals, who 
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with dishevelled locks and bared breasts led 
the loud weeping. Cunning] skilful. 

23, 24. The people have been trusting in 
worldly wisdom, power, and riches ; but the 
only sure trust is in knowing the will of God, 
who Himself acts righteously, and desires that 
men should do the same. 

25. Them which are circumcised with the 
uncircumcised] RY 1 Them which are circum- 
cised in their uncircumcision.’ They are 
circumcised in the flesh, but uncircumcised in 
spirit : cp. DtlO 16 Ro2 28 ' 2fl . Judah is be- 
come as the other nations which observe the 
outward rite, but have not the spirit of which 
it is the symbol. 26. That are in the utmost 
corners] RV ‘ that have the comers of their 
hair polled’: cp. Lvl9 27 . The reference 
is to the tribes of Kedar : see 49 28 < 32 . 

CHAPTER 10 

1-16. The folly of idolatry. 

This section of the prophecy is of doubtful 
authorship. For («) it introduces a break in 
the sense j ( h ) there is less smoothness between 
the parts than wc generally find in Jeremiah's 
writings ; (c) its language differs considerably 
from his use elsewhere, and closely resembles 
that of Isaiah 40-44 ; ( rf) the writer empha- 
sises the fact that false gods are incapable of 
hurting, while Jeremiah elsewhere speaks 
rather of them as powerless to aid ; (e) vv. 
2, 4 read as though addressed to men who 
were contemplating the idolatry around them, 
rather than guilty of it themselves. For 
these reasons it is held by some to be a dis- 
course addressed by an unknown author during 
the captivity to the exiles at Babylon : cp. 
the spurious letter ascribed to Jeremiah, which 
forms c. 6 of the (apocryphal) book of 
Baruch. 

It should, however, be said, on the other 
hand, that the Septuagint version of this 
book, though omitting much that is found 
in the Hebrew (see Intro.), yet contains this 
chapter. 

2. Signs of heaven] portents in the sky, such 
as comets and meteors. 3. People] nations. 

5. Upright as the palm tree] RV 1 like a 
palm tree, of turned work.’ These idols are 
as stiff and lifeless. 7. To thee doth it apper- 
tain] Thine is the supreme kingship. 8. The 
stock, etc.] RY 1 the instruction of idols, it is 
but a stock ’ : an idol is wood, and can never 
get beyond it. 9. Tarshish] probably Tar- 
tessus in Spain, or perhaps Tarsus in Cilicia. 

Uphaz] perhaps the same as Ophir, which 
was probably either in India or on the E. 
coast of Arabia, Founder] RV 1 goldsmith' : 
so in v. 14. 

11. This v. is in the later Hebrew or 
Aramaic. It may therefore have been origin- 
ally a note on the margin of the manuscript, 


afterwards copiod into the text. 13. The 
ascent of the vapours in clouds is spoken of 
poetically, as though it were the consequence 
of the thunder (his voice), because it is seen to 
follow it. 14. In his knowledge] RV 1 and is 
without knowledge.' 16. The portion of 
Jacob] i.e. the true God, upon whom Israel has 
a claim. Former] Maker, Fashioner. The rod] 

RV 1 tribe.’ 17-25. The coming troubles. 

This section seems to be closely connected 
with, and should probably be read after, 9"-"-. 

17. Gather up, etc.] i.e. collect articles for 
a hasty flight, O thou who art in a besieged 
city ’ ; i.e. prepare for exile. 18. Find it s«] 

RV ‘feel it’. 19 f. The lament of Jerusalem. 

20. The spoiling and exile represented in 
figurative language. Tabernacle] RV ‘ tent.' 

21. The condemnation of the rulers. 

22. The bruit] RV 1 a rumour.’ The north : 
country] see on l 13 . Dragons] see on 9 11 . 

23. Jeremiah’s prayer : the helplessness of 
man, and his dependence on God. 

CHAPTERS 11,12 

Jeremiah’s Sixth Prophecy (Reign of 
Josiah). The Broken Covenant en- 
tails a Cdrse 

These chs. form a connected prophecy. 
They probably belong to Josiah’s time, for . 
(u) 1 the words of this covenant’ (1 1 3 ) seem to [ 
refer to the reading of the newly disco\ crod i 
law mentioned in 2K23 3 ; (h) Jeremiah lias t 
not yet removed from Anathoth to Jerusalem I 
(11 21 ), and (c) the apparent allusion (12 l ) to ; 
a drought accords with similar references ill , 
prophecies belonging to Josiah’s reign (3 3 o 21 ). 

CHAPTER 11 

1-14. Punishment must follow faithlessness. 

3. Cursed, etc.] cp. the language of the 
warnings in Deuteronomy (27 15 ' 2G ), a book 
with which this passage has other features in 
common. 4. The iron furnace] the brick- 
kilns of the bondage in Egypt (Exl 11 ) may 
have given rise to the figure as expresshe of 
affliction. 6. The cities of Judah] Jeremiah 
may have accompanied Josiah in the journey 
which he made to Bethel and to the cities of 
Samaria for the overthrow of idolatry (2K 
23 la, i«). 7. Rising early] a frequent phrase 

with Jeremiah to denote earnestness, but not 
occurring in that sense elsewhere. 8. Imagin- 
ation] R V 1 stubbornness.’ 

9. A conspiracy] The words seem to point 
to an actual secret combination against Josiah 
on account of his reforms. 10. The iniquities 
of their forefathers] referring to the idolatry 
in the wilderness days. They went after] 

RV 1 they are gone after,’ viz. the Jews of 
the prophet’s own day. The reformation had 
not taken hold of the hearts of the people, 
they had returned to their heathenism. 
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13. The worship of Baal was practised 
secretly or openly in all parts of the country 
and city. Shameful thing] i.e. Baal. 

15-20. The people resent rebuke. 

15. Faithless Judah's presence in the Tem- 
ple is only an intrusion. And the holy flesh is 
passed from thee] better, perhaps, ‘ shall vows 
and holy flesh (i.e. sacrifices) take away thy 
wickedness ? ’ 

16. The fair promise and the punishment 
which apostasy brought about. 

18. The prophet passes from the general to 
the particular, and chargeshis fellow-townsmen 
of Anathoth with conspiring to silence and even 
to kill him. The Lord had shown him their 
intentions. 

19. Like a lamb or an ox] RV 1 like a gentle 
lamb.’ The tree with the fruit thereof] ap- 
parently a proverb. Not only is the tree to 
perish but there is to be no chance of repro- 
duction by the sowing of its seed. 

21-23. Anathoth shall be punished. 

23. There shall be no remnant of them] \ iz. 
of the actual conspirators. Among those who 
return from exile are mentioned ‘mc-n of 
Anathoth' (Ezr2 23 ). 

CHAPTER 12 

1-4. The prosperity of the wicked per- 
plexes Jeremiah. 

1. Wherefore, etc.] The question was one 
which much exercised men of pre-Christian 
times who had no clear view of any but tem- 
poral rewards and punishments. See Pss 37, 

39. 49, 73, and Job (specially 21 7f -). The 
plots of his fellow-townsmen at Anathoth 
(see c. 11) were probably the occasion of this 
outburst of Jeremiah’s. 2. Near in their 
mouth, etc.] They honour God with their lips 
but their heart is far from Him. 4. A drought 
has been sent in punishment. He shall not 
see, etc.] Jeremiah’s denunciations are derided 
by his enemies. 

5, 6. God s answer to the prophet’s appeal. 

By two proverbial expressions He shows him 
that he must prepare to endure worse things 
than any he has yet been called upon to face. 

He has been in danger at Anathoth, but greater 
dangers await him at Jerusalem. Let him 
therefore bo strong and play the man. 

5. Swelling] RV ' pride,’ referring to the 
luxuriant vegetation on the banks, which 
formed a source of danger, as a covert for 
wild beasts. 

7—13. A lament over the desolate land. 
Some scholars think that this passage belongs 
to the time after the first siege and capture of 
Jerusalem, where Jehoiachin was led into 
captivity. 

8. The v. indicates the hostile attitude of 
the people to God. 9. The figures to repre- 
sent the coming desolation are, first, that of 
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birds assembling round one of their own kind 
and maltreating it, because its plumage attracts 
their attention as unusual, and then that of 
hungry beasts of prey. 10. Pastors] leaders 
of the invading armies : cp. 6 3 , where they are 
called 1 shepherds.’ 

12. High places through] RV ‘the bare 
heights in ’ : no spot shall escape. 

13. And they shall be ashamed] RV 1 And 
ye shall,’ etc. Revenues] RV ‘ fruits.’ 

14. Mine evil neighbours] Syrians, Edomites, 
Moabites and others who would feel that 
Judah's difficulty formed their opportunity. 
Both they and Judah shall be punished by 
exile ; but God will restore them in His 
mercy. If the heathen will but seek to serve 
God, they shall share in the blessings He has 
in store for Judah after they have suffered 
and repented. 

CHAPTER 13 

Jiirewtui’s Seventh Prophecy (Reign of 
Jehoiachin). The Linen Girdle 

The date of this prophecy is shown pretty 
clearly by the word ‘queen’ (v. 18), which 
means queen-mother, namely, Nehushta, mother 
of J ehoiachin. The queen-mother had always 
a high position, and in Jehoiachin’B case this 
would be specially so, owing to his tender 
years. 

I-II. The symbol of the linen girdle. 

I. Go, etc.] It is doubtful whether this and 
the subsequent acts of the prophet were real or 
done only in symbol. As, however, Jeremiah 
appears to have been absent from Jerusalem 
during the most of the latter years of Jehoia- 
chin, lie may well be supposed during part of 
that time to have been in or near Babylon: 
cp. v. 4. This would account for the kindly 
feeling shown towards him afterwards by 
Nebuchadnezzar (39 n ), which seems to point to 
an earlier acquaintance. 

The girdle represents the people of Judah 
(vv. 9, 10). Jehovah chose them for His 
service and glory, but they turned away and 
served other gods. Therefore as the girdle 
lost its beauty, so will they lose their beauty 
and come to ruin beside the Euphrates. 

10. Imagination] RV ' stubbornness.’ 

12-14. The symbol of the bottles. Under 
the figure of intoxication, through which the 
people shall be helpless to resist the enemy’s 
attack, the prophet intimates God’s punish- 
ment for headstrong continuance in sin : 
cp. 26 15 ; and for Israel under the figure of 
a bottle or jar, cp. 38 1_0 . Bottle] RM ‘jar’ 
(of earthenware ; not the skin bottles of NT.). 
The bottle represents the people, and the 
wine the wrath of God. But the people failed 
to see the significance of the message. 

15-27. Vain appeal to Judah. 

16. Give glory] a Hebrew idiom, meaning. 
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confess your sins : cp. Josh? 10 Jn9 2 '. Dan- 
ger, difficulty, and gloom are near. 17. In secret 
places] The prophet will mourn apart, as ho 
did in Jehoiakim’s reign. 18. See note at 
head of c. The kings practised polygamy ; 
hence the high position taken by the queen- 
mother : cp. 1 K 1 5 13 2 K 1 0 13 . Principalities] 
RV • headtires,’ diadems. 

19. Cities of the south] i.e. of Judah. 

Shall be] RY ‘are.’ Shut up] i.e. besieged, 

blockaded, by the Chaldeans. 

20. The north] see on 1 13 . Where is the 
flock?] "Where are the towns that once lay, 
like a fair flock of sheep, grouped around 
thee V 

21. RV ‘ What wilt thou say when ho shall 
set thy friends over thee as head, seeing thou 
thyself hast instructed them against thee?’ The 
reference is to Egypt and Babylon, the friend- 
ship and guidance of which countries Judah 
had alternatively courted, and thus was but 
preparing the way for subjection to them. He 
is Jehovah. 22. Made bare] and thus sub- 
ject to the roughness of the road as thou 
art led captive. 23. They are incapable of 
repentance. 24. The wind of the wilderness] 
see on 4 11 . 25. Of thy measures] R Y • measured 
unto thee.’ Falsehood] i.e. idolatry: cp. 10 14 
16 lfl . 27. Made clean] i.e. from infidelity and 
idolatry. When shall it once he /] RY ‘ How 
long shall it yet be ? ’ 

CHAPTERS 14, 15 

jEREiuAn’s Eighth Prophecy (Reign of 
Jehoiakim ?). TnE impending Drought 
AND OTHER WOES 

Dialogue between the prophet and God. 
He intercedes ; but in vain, for the nation 
persists in sin. In this section we probably 
see the state of matters in the early part 
of Jehoiakim’s reign. There is no historical 
allusion to the drought which formed the 
occasion of the prophecy. 

CHAPTER 14 

1-6. Description of the drought. 

2. The gates thereof languish] Figurative 
of the people who collect there. They are 
black unto] RY ‘ They sit in black (mourning) 
upon." 3. Covered their heads] as a sign of 
grief or confusion: cp. David (2S19 4 ) and 
Human (Esth6 12 ). 6. They snuffed up the 

wind] RV * They pant for air.’ Dragons] RY 
1 jackals." 

7-22. Jeremiah’B pleadings and God’s 
replies. 

7. Do thou /<] RY ‘work thou.’ 8. As a 
stranger, etc.] one who has no interest in the 
people. Tumeth aside] RM ‘spreadeth his 
tent.’ 9. Astonied] hesitating, inactive. 

13. Jeremiah pleads that the false prophets 
have misled the people. 17. The virgin 


daughter of my people] i.e. Judah, whom God 
had hitherto protected. 19. The prophet 
again intercedes. 21. The throne of thy 
glory] Jerusalem, or, more particularly, the 
Temple. 

22. A reference to the drought (v 1). God 
alone can remove it. 

CHAPTER 15 

1-9. The coming woes described. 

1. Moses (Ex 17 u 32 nt Nul4i») and 
Samuel (1S7 9 12 2®) were successful pleaders 
with God in time past: cp. Psflfl 3 . 2. To 
death] meaning, by pestilence. 4. To be 
removed into] RV ‘to be tossed to and fro 
among.’ For Manasseh’s wickedness see 
2K21 3f . 7. They Bhall be dispersed and 

driven forth from the land by every way of 
exit. 8. Even the mothers of warriors in the 
prime of youth shall have none to protect 
them. At noonday] taking them by surprise : 
see G 4 . I have caused him, etc.] RV ‘I 
have caused anguish and terrors to fall upon 
her ’ (the mother) 1 suddenly.’ 

io-2i. Jeremiah's lament and appeal. 
God's reply. 

10. I have neither lent, etc.] The Jews were 
forbidden to take interest from one another 
(Dt23 20 ), and the money-lender accordingly 
was held in extreme disfaxonr. Jeremiah 
laments that his mission is constantly one of 
strife with his people. XI. It shall be well 
with thy remnant] RV ‘ I will strengthen thee 
for good.’ His enemies shall not only spare 
Jeremiah, but invoke his aid. This took phn-c 
more than once : see 21 1 *• 37 s 42 2 . 

12. Judaea is not tough enough to uitli 
stand the Chaldean power. For northern, cp. 
6b 14. I will make thee to pass with] Some 
authorities read, ‘ I will make thee to serve.' 
So it runs in the parallel passage, 17*. 

16. Ho describes the joyful acceptance a itli 
which ho first received the divine commission. 

17. The mockers] RV ‘ them that make 

merry.' There is no suggestion of wrong 
doing in the original word. Because of thy 
hand] meaning God’s guidance. His inspir.i 
tion. For this sense of ‘hand’ cp. Isa S 11 
and Ezkl 3 37 *. 18. Liar] RV ‘deceitful 

brook.' -Is waters that fail] The figure is that 
of a watercourse, which being dried up belie-' 
the anticipations of the thirsty traveller . 
cp. Jobli 14 '. Jeremiah laments that his mes- 
sage seems to have no effect. 

19. Return] i.e. repent of his murmuring. 

Stand before me] as my servant : cp. for 
the phrase, 1K18' 5 2K3 14 . Take forth the 
precious from the vile] i.e. purge himself of 
his distrust. Let them return, etc.] Deliver 
your message, regardless of the people's 
favour. They must turn to God. 20. Sec 

1 is, 19 
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CHAPTERS 16, 17 1- 78 

Jeremiah’s Ninth Prophecy (Reign of 
Jehoiakim ?). Punishment op Judaii 
by Pestilence and Exile 

It is clear from 17 15 , in which the people 
challenge the prophet to point to a fulfilment 
of his prophecies of woe, that it is at any rate 
earlier than the capture of Jerusalem at the 
end of Jchoiachin’s reign. 

CHAPTER 16 

1-13. Self-denial and an ascetic life are to 
be the prophet’s lot. 

6. Nor cut themselves] in token of mourn- 
ing : cp. 47 5 . 7. Tear themselves for them] 

RV ‘ break bread for them.’ The reference 
here and in the rest of the v. is to the custom 
that the friends should urge the mourners to 
eat and drink : cp. 2 S 3 35 12 16f - Prov31®. 

12. Imagination] cp. 3 17 . 13. There shall 

ye serve other gods] if yon please. Spoken 
ironically. 

14-21. The deliverance will be in propor- 
tion to the severity of the punishment. 

14. 15. Yet the coming deliverance shall be 
one in comparison with which even the exodus 
from Egypt shall pale. For Jeremiah’s cus- 
tom of throwing in a bright thought among 
gloomy ones see 3 14 4 27 5 10 - 18 27 22 30 3 32 37 . 

15. The land of the north] i.e. Babylon : a 
promise of restoration after the exile. 

16. Many fishers] Judah’s enemies. The 
people shall bo hunted down with energy 
wherever they may be found. 

19-21. God’s power thus shown in the care 
of His people for evil and then for good, and 
witnessed by other nations, shall lead even the 
most distant of them to acknowledge Him. 

CHAPTER 17 1-18 

1-4. The sin of Judah is indelible. Hence 
the severity of the punishment. 

2. Groves] RY 1 Asherim,’ wooden pillars, 
or monuments, set up in honour of Astoroth 
(Astarte), generally near altars (e.g. JgG 25 ). 
The Law ordered them to be pulled down 
(Ex34 13 ). 3. O my mountain in the field] The 
hill on which Jerusalem is built rises high 
above the plain. On the other hand, it is 
lower than the surrounding mountains, lienee 
can bo spoken of as a ‘ valley ’ in 21 13 . For 
sin] i.e. because of sin, 

5-8. God alone is worthy of trust. 

6 . The heath] RM ‘ a tamarisk.’ The figure 
is that of a barren, profitless life. 7, 8. Note 
the parallels to Ps 1. But which has been 
influenced by the other is a question more 
difficult than important. 8. See] RY 1 fear.’ 

Careful] i.e. anxious. 

9-1 r. God searches out and punishes evil. 

11. RY ‘As the partridge that gathereth 


young which she hath not brought forth,’ and 
which will soon fly away — a popular belief of 
which Jeremiah avails himself to illustrate 
the truth that riches unlawfully gotten are a 
precarious possession. 

12-18. God is the Saviour of the faithful. 

12, 13. Connected with the preceding v. 
The covetous man will be disappointed ; and 
all they who forsake Jehovah and His sanc- 
tuary shall not endure. 12. Place of our 
sanctuary] i.e. Zion, where Jehovah’s glory 
abode. 13. Shall be written in the earth] i.e. 
shall disappear — a natural simile, a board 
covered with sand being used for writing 
lessons in Eastern schools to this day, owing 
to the scarcity of writing materials. 15. See 
intro, to c. 16. 16. I have not hastened, etc.] 

I have not sought to resign the office of 
assistant shepherd for Thy people. The 
woeful day] when his predictions would be 
fulfilled. 

CHAPTER 17 1 ®- 27 

Jeremiah's Tenth Prophecy (Reign of Je- 
hoiakim, or even Josiah, for it speaks of 
the possibility of the continuance of the 
Monarchy). The Sabbath Obligation 

19. The children of the people] perhaps 
meaning the lay folk as opposed to the priests. 

25. A promise of the continuance of the 
lineage of David. 26. The plain] from the 
hill-country westward to the Mediterranean. 

The mountains] the central portion of the 
land running from N. to S. Meat offerings] 
RV ' oblations.’ RM ‘ meal offerings.’ They 
wore made of flour and oil, with frankincense 
strewn on the top (Lv 2 7 ). 

CHAPTERS 18 7 -20i 8 
Jeremiah’s Eleventh Prophecy (Reign of 
Jehoiakim). Prophecies illustrated 
prom Tnr, Work op the Potter 

C. 18 gives and explains the figure of the 
potter’s clay, and tells of the effect upon the 
people. C. 19 gives and applies the figure of 
the potter’s broken vessel, while c. 20 describes 
the consequent sufferings of Jeremiah and his 
complaints. 

The outrage on the prophet committed by 
Pashur (20 2 ) would certainly not have been 
permitted in Josiah’s time. On the other 
hand, there seems from the language used to 
be still a chance for the people, and the calam- 
ity threatened had not yet arrived. Therefore 
wo may dale the symbolical actions early in 
Jehoiakim's reign. 

CHAPTER 18 

1-17. Figure of the potter’s clay. 

3. The potter’s house] Clay from which pot- 
tery was made was found S. of Jerusalem: 


cp. Zeclill 13 Mt27 10 . The potter teaches 
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Jeremiah important lessons concerning the 
providential rule of the world. * As I watched 
him shaping the pliant clay, remodelling the 
imperfect vessels until they conformed to his 
ideal, God revealed to me the manner in which 
He is able to mould at His will the nations. 
At the same time I realised that man may 
render God's work imperfect’ (Sanders and 
Kent, ‘ Messages of the Earlier Prophets ’). 

7-10. Predictions of good or evil were 
conditional on the moral state of those 
addressed. 

ii. Frame] the Hebrew word is the same 
as that for ‘potter.’ 

14. Will a man leave, etc.] RV 1 Shall the 
snow of Lebanon fail from,' etc. Understand 
the answer, ‘No, it is perpetual.’ Shall the 
cold, etc.] RV ■ Shall the cold waters that flow 
down from afar ’ (mg. ‘ of strange land that 
flow down ’) 1 be dried up ? ’ Nature is con- 
stant in her operations, but God, the Rock of 
Israel, is forsaken by those who used to trust 
in Him. 

15. Vanity] i.e. idols. 

16. Hissing] not in contempt, but amaze- 
ment. 

17. I will shew them the back] God’s 
countenance will be turned away. 

18-23. Invocation of evil on the prophet’s 
enemies. 

18. The people's appeal against Jeremiah’s 
words to the three classes of persons whom 
they thought to be in undoubted possession of 
the truth. 

21-23. The stem spirit of the OT. dispen- 
sation, as shown in these imprecations, was 
connected with the comparative darkness in 
which a future existence was then shrouded. 
This would make righteous men more eager 
that God's glory should be vindicated and His 
people avenged in this life. 

CHAPTER 19 

In c. 18 the special lesson was the power of 
God to alter at any moment the destinies of a 
people. Here, on the other hand, it is taught 
that the time may come when the only altera- 
tion must take the form of a breaking or 
overthrow. 

1-13. Figure of the broken vessel. 

1. Ancients] RV 1 elders.’ 2. Valley of the 
son of Hinnom] see on 7 3 '. East gate] He- 
brew is obscure. RM 1 gate of potsherds,’ 
perhaps because refuse of this sort was thrown 
there. 3. Kings] the whole dynasty with their 
accumulated transgressions. 4. Estranged 
this place] i.e. alienated it from the worship 
of God. 6. Tophet] see on 7 31 . 8. An hissing] 
see on 18 1,; . 9. This was fulfilled in the 

Chaldean siege of Jerusalem : see Lam 2 20 
4 10 . 11. Till there he no place to bury] see 

on 7 32 . 13. The flat roofs were easily used 


as gathering places: see o.g. J g 1 6 27 Neh8 w 
Zcph 1 5 . 

14. This v. as introducing another address 
should commence a new paragraph ending 
with 20 6 . 

CHAPTER 20 

1-6. Pashur’s act and Jeremiah’s reply. 

2. Pashur] In c. 38 1 two Pashurs are men- 
tioned. This one is perhaps the father of 
Gedaliah there spoken of, while Paslmr the 
son of Malchiah of that v. is probably identical 
with the Pashur of 21 L The houses repre- 
sented by both men were strong in numbers 
amongst the few priestly courses that returned 
from Babylon (Ezr2 3,i ‘ 3fl ). 

3. Magor-missabib] i.e. ‘fear is on every 
side ’ : see on 6 25 . The name is symbolic of 
his coming fate, consisting in part, at least, of 
remorse at the ruin which he had brought 
upon his country by opposing the warnings ot 
Jeremiah and perhaps claiming prophetic 
powers. For other cases of names given to 
symbolise and sum up a prophetic message, 
cp. Shear-jashub, ‘ a remnant ’ (only) ‘ shall 
return’ (Isa 7 s ), and Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 
‘speedy spoliation’ (Isa 8 3 f -). 

7-13. The prophet’s cry to God. 

7. Deceived] RM ‘ enticed,’ to undertake 
his mission. 8. For since I spake, I cried out] 
RV ‘ for as often as I speak I cry out ' (com- 
plain loudly). 9. The prophet cannot refrain 
from delivering his message, though it entailed 
derision and mockery. 10. Report an// thru, 
etc.] the words of two groups of his foe-,, the 
first arguing that his language should ho 
brought under the notice of those in pouei. 
the second undertaking to do so. 

14-18. For the vehemence of the impru 1- 
tions cp. Job3 3 10 18 , and David's addres-, 10 
Gilboa (2 S 1 21 ). It is interesting to note that 
in later time, when the prophet had still more 
afflictions to endure, we no longer read ot hi-, 
trembling or bewailing the sufferings connect, d 
with his calling. 16. The cry . . the shouting] 
of war and trouble. 

CHAPTER 21M0 

Jeremiah's Twelfth Prophecy (Reign of 
Zedekiah during the siege). Zeuekiaii's 
Roll 

This c. commences a new division of the 
book extending to the end of c. 24. We pass 
from the time of Jehoiakim to that of the last 
king of Judah, when Jerusalem was attacked 
by the Chaldeans. The city must be taken, 
but surrender may still ensure safety. 

1-10. The king’s appeal to the prophet, and 
the reply. 

I. Pashur] see on 20 2 . Zephaniah] men- 
tioned again 2D 28 37 s 52 24 . In c. 52 lie is 
spoken of as ‘ the second priest,’ meaning next 
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in rank to the high priest. Both men were 
for resisting Nebuchadnezzar. 2. Nebuchad- 
rezzar] meaning, 1 0 Nebo, defend the land- 
mark’ It is a more correct spelling than 
‘Nebuchadnezzar’ in 34 1 . 4. The defenders 

will be driven back into the city. 9. He that 
goeth out, etc.] Many acted upon this sugges- 
tion : see 39 9 52 la . His life shall be unto him 
for a prey] i.e. he shall snatch it from destruc- 
tion. 10. He shall burn it with fire] see 52 18 . 

CHAPTERS 21 11 — 24 10 
Jeremiah’s Thirteenth Prophecy 

A collection of short prophecies here form- 
ing one group, delivered, however, at various 
dates, and perhaps reissued with modifications 
from time to time to suit the needs of succes- 
sive occasions. 

Chs. 21 11 -22 30 deal with the sins of succes- 
sive kings, 28 1-8 give expression to Messianic 
hopes. 24 1- 10 show by the figure of baskets 
of worthless figs the rottenness to which the 
state had been reduced under Zedekiah. 

CHAPTER 2111-14 

11-14. Exhortation and warning to the 
royal house. 

12. Execute judgment] An important part 
of the king’s duties was to adjudicate cases of 
dispute in the open space at the gate of the 
city: cp. 2S15 2f . 13. Valley] see on 17 s . 

14. The forest] referring to the houses of 
Jerusalem clustered together, or perhaps to 
the house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K7 2 ). 

CHAPTER 22 

1-9. Call to amendment of life. 

x. Go down] The king’s house was on lower 
ground than the Temple : ep. 36 12 . 3. The 

reference is to the special crimes of Jehoiakim 
more fully stated in vv. 13 f. : cp. 2K23 3a . 
He oppressed his people in order that though 
paying tribute to Necho he might yet build 
himself sumptuous palaces. Neither shed 
innocent blood] For his sins in this respect 
cp. 2G 20 *. 4. Cp. 17 25 . 6. Gilead, with its 
balm (8 22 ) and its flocks of goats (Song 41 G 5 ), 
and the forests crowning the highest parts of 
Lebanon, represent things that arc most 
precious. 7. Prepare] see on G 4 . Thy choice 
cedars] either the house of the forest of 
Lebanon (see on v. 6), or figuratively for the 
chief men of the state. 

10-12. Lament for the fate of Jehoahaz. 

10. Weep ye not for the dead] viz. Josiali. 
The sense is that even his fate (as slain at 
Megiddo) is preferable to that of his son and 
successor Jehoahaz (Shallum) carried into 
hopeless captivity in Egypt : see 2K23 2!K)4 . 
Lamentations for Josiah came to be a fixed 
custom (2 Ch35 25 ). 

13-23. Jehoiakim's evil deeds and fate. 


15. Closest thyself] RV ‘strivest to excel,’ 
rivalling Solomon with his cedar palaces in- 
stead of aiming at just rule. Thy father] 
Josiah. 18. Ah my brother 1 or, Ah sister] 
The reference may be to a chorus of moumerB 
male and female addressing themselves anti- 
phonally. 18, 19. The capture and death of 
Jehoiakim are mentioned in 2 Cli36 a 2K24 8 . 

20. The passages] RV ‘ Abarim,’ a range of 
mountains in the SE. Thy lovers] Egypt and 
the other nations whose aid Judah hoped for : 
see 27 9 23. Inhabitant of Lebanon] referring 

to the king and his nobles as dwelling in cedar 
houses. How gracious] RV ' how greatly to 
be pitied.’ 

24-30. Punishment of Jehoiachin. 

24. Coniah] so in 37 1 : called Jeconiah in 
24 !, etc. The change of his name to Jehoia- 
chin, as in the case of his uncle Jehoahaz (the 
Shallum of v. 11). was probably made on his 
accession to the throne. All three names 
mean, 1 The Lord will establish.’ Signet] 
emblem of royal authority. 26. See 52 81 *. 

28. A lament over Jehoiachin’s fate. Idol] 
RV 1 vessel,’ a piece of earthenware cast out 
as useless. 29. For the emphasis by three- 
fold repetition cp. 7 4 . 

30. Write ye, etc.] addressed to those who 
kept his family registers. They are bidden to 
enter the fact now instead of waiting for his 
death. Even though he had children(l Ch 3 lrt -) 
they were not to succeed to the throne. 
1 Whether childless or not Jehoiachin was the 
last king of David’s line. His uncle, indeed, 
actually reigned after him, but perished with 
his sons long before Jehoiachin 's death (52 10 ).’ 

CHAPTER 23 

1-4. A remnant shall return. 

x. The pastors] i.e. the rulers of Judah. 

4. Shepherds] e.g. Ezra, Nehemiah, etc. 

5-8. Promise of the Messiah. 

5. Branch] rather, ‘ sprout,’ 1 shoot,’ that 
which is immediately connected with the root, 
and contains, as it were, the springs of life. 
So in 33 15 , and in later time Zech3 8 6 12 . On 
the other hand, the word in Isa 11 1 denotes 
1 branch,’ properly so called. The v. predicts 
the coming of an ideal descendant of David, a 
king who shall reign in righteousness over the 
people. We see the fulfilment of the prophecy 
in the spiritual conquests of Christ. And 
prosper] RV ' and deal wisely,’ as David did 
(1S18 5 -1‘)- 6. THE LORD OUR RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS] RV 1 The Lord is our right- 
eousness.’ The coming king shall be a right- 
eous ruler, whose reign shall be marked by 
absolute justice ; He shall be called Jehovah- 
Tsidkcnu (‘The Lord is our righteousness') ; 
and His name shall be the sign that God will 
make His people righteous : cp. 33 16 . Cp. also 
‘Immanuel’ (‘God with us’), Isa 7 14 8 10 . 
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7, 8. See on The deliverance after 

the captivity will he even more wonderful than 
that from Egypt. 

9-40. Rebuke of false prophets and priests. 
Their disgrace is foretold. 

10. Swearing] RM ‘ tho curse ’ (of God). 

Pleasant places] RV 1 pastures.’ Course] 
manner of life. Force] exercise of power. 

13. Samaria] the northern kingdom. In 
Baal] i.e. the name of Baal. 14. The repre- 
sentatives of God encourage evil doers by their 
own misdeeds. 17. Those false prophets 
promised deliverance from Babylon. 18. For 
who hath stood, etc.] meaning that at any rate 
these false prophets had not done so. 

20. Consider] RT ‘understand.’ 21. Yet 
they ran] as if appointed. 23. Think you that 
My knowledge is subject to human limitations ? 
These men do not deceive Me as they do the 
people. 25. I have dreamed] By repeating 
this formula they caught the ear of the 
crowd. 

28. The contrast between true and false 
prophecy. God's word contains nourishment 
and life. Other words are but as chaff, or, 
rather, straw. 29. Fire] which consumes the 
dross. 30, 31. The false prophets steal the 
phrases of the true. e.g. 1 He saith.’ 32. Light- 
ness] RV ‘ vain boasting.’ 

33. They ask jestingly of Jeremiah, What 

is thy latest message for us? what is the 
burdensome oracle of the Lord ? ‘ Burden ’ 

was often used in this sense : cp. Nah 1 1 
Habl 1 Zech 9 1. What . . burden] LXX ‘ye 
are the burden.' • 

34, 35. The misused phrase ‘ the burden of 
the Lord ’ is to he used no more. Some other 
expression is to take its place. 36. Every 
man’s burden shall be his use of the word. 
For he who has jokingly enquired after the 
‘ burden of the Lord ’ shall find that those 
lightly’ spoken words of his are in very deed a 
load upon him. Perverted] used jestingly. 

CHAPTER 24 
Tim two Baskets of Figs 

The evil figs were such of tho people as had 
not been carried away with Jehoiachin to 
Babylon after the first siege of Jerusalem, 
597 hut had failed to draw any warning 
from the fate that had overtaken their breth- 
ren. Those who had been made captives, on 
the other hand, should yet be the subjects of 
God’s love and grace. The ripening time for 
both baskets was over, but here the likeness 
between them ceased. 

1. Carpenters] RV ‘ craftsmen,’ the most 
valuable captives. 2. First ripe] In the ease 
of trees bearing twice in the year, the first 
crop, ripening in June, was considered a 
special delicacy. Naughty] RV ‘ bad.' 

5. Acknowledge] RV ‘ regard.’ 8. Egypt] 


cp. 22 10 - 11 . 9. To be removed into] RV ‘to 

bo tossed to and fro among.’ 

CHAPTER 25 

Jeremiah’s Fourteenth Prophecy (Reign 

of Johoiakim). The Wine Cup of God's 

Fury 

We have here the first closely dated pro- 
phecy, taking us back from Zedekiah’s reign 
to the fourth year of Jehoiakim, between the 
news of the victory of Nebuchadnezzar over 
Pharaoh-Nccho and the Egyptians at Car- 
chemish (605 B.C.)and the arrival of the Chal- 
dean army under the walls of Jerusalem. The 
prophet advises submission to Babylon as Clod's 
agent, but promises its overthrow at the end 
of the seventy years’ captivity which impends. 
He announces the judgment that shall descend 
on the nations. 

1-7. The people’s prolonged waywardness. 

3. The three and twentieth year] of Jere- 
miah’s prophetic ministry. 7. The works of 
your hands] i.e. your idols. 

8-14. Babylon’s victory and subsequent 
overthrow. 

9. Families of the north] the races near the 
Tigris and Euphrates. My servant] God's 
agent in carrying out His purposes of chastise- 
ment. 

IX. Seventy years] for the definite number 
cp. 29 10 . The Jewish love for round numhcis 
would lead them to consider the number seventy 
used in such a connexion as standing for any 
approximation to that amount. Thu captivity 
seems to have been, in fact, for somewhat less 
than seventy years. 

Immediately upon v. 13 there come in the 
Septuagint (Greek) version of this hook the 
prophecies against foreign nations, which in 
the English (following the Hebrew) stand at 
the end (chs. 46 - 51 ). 

14. Of them] viz. of the Chaldeans. As 
they have done to the people of God, so shall 
it be done to them. 

15-29. The wine cup of God’s fury to be 
drunk by the nations. 

1 5. Wine cup] representing disaster, so of t eii 
in OT. : cp. 49 12 51 16. Be moved] II V 
1 reel to and fro.’ 17. Then took I the cup] 
not, however, in a literal sense, the cup bring 
itself only figurative. 18. As it Is this day] a 
later insertion by Jeremiah or another as com 
ment on the fulfilment. 20. The mingled 
people] those who had attached themselv es to 
a nation without being connected with ii bj 
blood. Uz] Job's country near Idumea 
(Lam 4 21). Ashkelon, etc.] the chief cities 
of Philistia. Azzah] RV ‘ Gaza.’ 22. Isles] 
RV ‘isle,’ RM ‘ coastland,’ a phrase denoting 
generally the region W. of Palestine, with 
special reference to the Grecian Archipelago. 

23. For Dedan see on 49 s . Tema and Buz 
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(to which Elihu belonged, Job 32 2 ) were neigh- 
bouring Arabian tribes. Utmost corners] see 
on 9 s8 . 25 . Zimri] quite unknown. 

26 . Sheshach] Shoshach stands in all prob- 
ability for Babel (or Babylon). The Jews had 
a species of cypher writing, the form of which 
consisted in substituting the last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet for the first, the last but one 
for the second, and so on. Omitting vowels, 
we find that thus Sh, Sli, Ch will represent 
B, B, L : cp. 51 u , where Sheshach and Babylon 
stand in parallel clauses. Another instance of 
the cypher is in 51 where the Heb. for ‘ in 
the midst of them that rise up against me ' 
becomes, when thus transmuted, ‘ Casdim,’ i.e. 
Chaldeans. 

30 - 38 . Judgment shall come upon all the 
peoples of the earth. 

30 . Upon his habitation] BY 1 against His 
fold,’ i.e. His people. 31 . Plead] in a legal 
sense, judge. 32 . Coasts] BV ‘uttermost 
parts.’ 34 . Shepherds] i.e. rulers. Like a 
pleasant vessel] fair but fragile. 37 . Habita- 
tions are cut down] BV * folds are brought to 
silence.’ 

38 . As the lion] The Loud is gone forth in 
wrath to lay waste. 

CHAPTEB 2(5 

Jeremiah’s Fifteenth Prophecy (Early in 
the reign of Jehoiakim) 

For vv. 1-8 see intro, to elis. 7-10. This c. 
gives us a sketch of the difficulties and dangers 
under which Jeremiah had spoken the preceding 
prophecies. 

1 - 6 . The prpphet warns the people. 

6 . Like Shiloh] see on 7 1 -. A curse] i.e. a 
subject of their cursing, as being contemptible. 

8 . A prophet speaking without God’s com- 
mandwastobe put to death (Dt 18 2U ). This was 
the charge against Jeremiah, and the alleged 
proof was that God could not permit such a 
calamity to fall on Jerusalem. 

7 - 15 . The charge against Jeremiah, and his 
defence. 10 . The princes] apparently heads 
of prominent houses, who had taken up their 
quarters in Jerusalem. 

16 - 24 . The princes and people, not being 
prejudiced against Jeremiah, as wore the pro- 
phets and priests, gave a fair decision. 

17 . The elders] for their action in criminal 
procedure cp. Dt21 2f - ; in civil, Ruth4- ( . 

18 . Micah] the minor prophet : see Mic3 12 . 
The king and the people listened to his warn- 
ings. 20 - 23 . An instance of the ill-treatment 
of a prophet. This part of the narrative was 
probably introduced later. It would have been 
dangerous for any of those present to have made 
such an attack upon the reigning king. 

24 . Ahikam] father of Gedaliah, who, when 
appointed governor by Nebuchadnezzar, stood 
the prophet’s frieud (39 14 40 5 ). 


CHAPTERS 27-29 

Jeremiah’s Sixteenth Prophecy (Reign of 
Zedekiah, earlier part). The Babylonian 
yoke 

Babylon had already shown its power. 
Jehoiakim and the chief of the people had 
been carried captive. Zedekiah was king only 
on sufferance. The neighbouring nations were 
under those circumstances willing to make 
common cause with the Jews against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, many of whom, however, refused to 
realise the gravity of the danger. In these 
chs., therefore, Jeremiah sets himself to show 
that the power of Babylon would be permanent 
and irresistible. He addresses on this subject 
(27 1 ' 11 ) the neighbouring nations, (vv. 12-15) 
Zedekiah, (vv. 1(5-22) the priests and prophets, 
(c. 28 ) the false prophets, (c. 29) the exiles in 
Babylon. 

CHAPTEB 27 

1 - 29 . Judah is warned to submit to Babylon. 

1 . For Jehoiakim read ‘Zedekiah’ : see 
vv. 3, 12, 20. The former word may be a 
copyist’s accidental repetition of 26 1 . 2 . It iB 
plain from 28 10 that Jeremiah actually wore a 
j'oke in public. 3 . Messengers] These ambas- 
sadors had come to Jerusalem probably with 
the view of forming an alliance againstBabylon. 
This, however, was not accomplished, as Zede- 
kiah was compelled to go to Babylon and swear 
allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar (51 5S) ). 

6 . My servant] see on 25 9 . 7 . Him, and 

his son, and his son’s son] meaning simply that 
there was to be no speedy riddance. In point 
of fact, Nebuchadnezzar had three successors, 
Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, and Nabonidus, in 
whose seventeenth year Babylon was taken by 
CyruB. The very time] the appointed end. 

Great kings] Persia and Media became 
masters of Babylon. 

9 - 1 1 . Rebellion will entail exile. There- 
fore let them submit. 

16 . The vessels, etc.] Some had been taken 
in J choiachin’s reign (2 K 24 ls ). The rest were 
destined to follow (2 It 25 13 ). They were given 
back by Cyrus (Ezr 1 '). 19 . The sea] in which 
the priests washed their hands and feet before 
sacrificing (1 It 7 23 f -). The bases] the supports 
of the ten lavers (1 K7 2 " f .). 

CHAPTER 28 

i-ii. Opposition of Hananiah and the false 
prophets. 

2 . Thus speaketh the LORD of hosts, the 
God of Israel] a formula of Jeremiah’s, and 
hence, perhaps, assumed by Hananiah as imply- 
ing an equal claim to inspiration. 

6 . Amen : the LORD do so] i.e. would that 
it might be so. 

7 - 9 . Hananiah’s forecasts of peace being in 
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opposition to those of his predecessors, the 
presumption is against him, and can only be 
removed by the fulfilment of his predictions 
(the test laid down in Dt 18 22 ), which assuredly 
is not to take place, io. See on 27 2 . 

12-17. Hananiah rebuked and punished. 

13. Hananiah’s act by inciting Zedekiah and 
nis people to resistance only makes the servi- 
tude which they will have to undergo harsher. 

17. The seventh month] cp. v. 1 . 

CHAPTER 29 

1-14. Jeremiah's letter to the exiles. Re- 
lease after seventy years. 

1. Prophets] The exiles in Babylon had 
also false prophets, e.g. Aliab and Zedekiah 
(v. 21 ), and Shemaiah(of v. 24 ) among them. 
But they were on the whole of a better class 
(see 24 s -"), and the prophet might hope that 
his words would have more effect. 2. Car- 
penters] RV 1 craftsmen.’ 4-7. They are 
not to sit loose to the land of their exile, 
but to make homes for themselves there. Else 
they will soon dwindle away. 10. At Babylon] 
RV ‘ for Babylon.’ referring to the duration of 
its power: cp. 25 n . 11. An expected end] 

RV ‘ hope in your latter end.' 

15-23. The exiles reply : — The prophets 
here tell us that we shall be delivered speedily. 
J eremiah answers that their teaching shall soon 
be disproved by the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
and they shall themselves die miserable 
deaths. 

17. Vile figs] cp. 24 2f . The exiles would 
probably already know that prophecy. 

24-32. On the arrival of Jeremiah's letter 
at Babylon, Shemaiah had written to Zepha- 
niah, the acting high priest ( 52 24 ) at Jeru- 
salem, to have the prophet silenced as a mad- 
man. Jeremiah, having seen the letter, writes 
again to denounce the writer, and foretell 
his punishment. 26. In prison, and in the 
stocks] RV ‘ in the stocks and in shackles.’ 

CHAPTERS 30-33 

J ercmiah’s Seventeenth Pkopiiecy (Reign 
of Zedekiah during the siege). Israel’s 
Hope 

Hitherto the general character of Jeremiah's 
prophecies has been gloomy. The whole tone 
of this section, on the other hand, is one of 
hopefulness, which is the more remarkable in- 
asmuch as it was delivered at a time when the 
prophet was subject to imprisonment, and 
famine and pestilence held possession of the 
city, and the prospects of the nation were at 
their lowest. It was under such circumstances 
then that it was announced through J eremiah 
that the chosen people should not perish, that 
through them the Gentile nations should be 
led to a knowledge of the true God, that the 
Righteous Branch should yet arise from the 


house of David, and Zion * shall be called, The 
Lord our righteousness’: see on 33 16 . 

CHAPTER 30 

1-9. When the gloom is deepest, deliverance 
shall come. 2. In a book] Thus his words 
would bring abiding comfort in the approach- 
ing time of exile. 3. Bring] RV ‘ turn.' 

4. Concerning Israel . . Judah] Both divisions 
of the kingdom of David are the subject of 
c. 31 : see above. 5. Of fear, and not of 
peace] RM 1 There is fear and no peace,’ and 
the present circumstances are evil. There i., 
nothing but fear and terror in the hearts and 
on the faces of men. 7. That day] the day 
of Babylon’s overthrow. 8. Serve themselves 
of him] see on 25 w . 9. David their king] the 
ideal king who, as coming of David’s line, hero 
receives his name. So in Ezk 34 23f - 37 For 
David, meaning the line of kings of his house, 
see IK 12 us. 

10-17. God will remember Israel in her 
affliction. 11. In measure, etc.] RV 1 with 
judgment, and will in no wise leave thee.’ 

12-15. These vv. describe the present con- 
dition from which the nation shall he delb ered. 

13. Thy cause, that thou , . medicines] 
rather, join 1 that thou,’ etc., with what follow 1. 

1 For the closing up of thy wound there is no 
healing, no plaister.’ 14. Thy lovers] the 
nations that sought to ally themselves with 
thee: see 27 s . 

18-24. Jerusalem shall be restored to favour. 
18. Bring] see on v. 3 . Tents] a name for 
dwellings generally, which was retained from 
nomadic times: cp. 4 2l) . Remain] RM ‘lie 
inhabited.’ After the manner thereof] occupied 
by a king, and kept up suitably as aforetime. 

21. Nobles] RV ‘prince,’ a reference to the 
ideal king. Of themselves] no longer foreign- 
ers. Engaged his heart] RV ‘ hath hail bold- 
ness.’ The new king will have close acct ss 
to Jehovah. He will do His will, and rule 
in righteousness. And is not this to know 
the Lord ? ( 22 lfl ). 23, 24. These vv. are neurit 
identical with 23 19 . 24. Consider] R V ■ under- 
stand.’ 

CHAPTER 31 

1-22. Jeremiah speaks of the restoration fust 
of Israel (Ephraim, vv. 2 - 22 ), then of Judah 
(vv. 23 f.). Those who survive the sufferings 
of the captivity are promised a safe journey 
home. The words, 1 found grace in the wil- 
derness ’ (v. 2) are probably an allusion to the 
journey from Egypt under Moses, which was 
thus a prophecy to the captive Israelites of 
the return from Assyria. 

3. In this v. the people are the speakers. 

4. Tabrets] tambourines. 5. Shall eat them 
as common things] RV 1 shall enjoy the fiwt 
thereof' 
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6 . Watchmen] posted on heights to announce 
seasons of prayer and, according to J ewish tradi- 
tion, the appearance of the new moon as de- 
termining the dates of festivals. In the present 
case they are posted on the hills of Ephraim 
that members of the northern kingdom may go 
up to keep the feasts in Jerusalem, thus be- 
tokening the reunion of the Twelve Tribes in 
worship. 8. The blind, etc.] None, even the 
feeblest, shall be left behind. Thither] RV 
‘hither’ to Palestine. 9. With weeping] tears 
at once of contrition and joy. Ephraim is my 
firstborn] see 1 Ch 5 k God will not forget the 
house of Joseph, the head of northern Israel. 

10. The isles] see on 25 22 . 12. To the 

goodness of .the LORD] to receive from Him 
the blessings of a fruitful land. For wheat, 
etc.] RV * to the corn, and to the wine.' Sor- 
row] rather, ‘ droop,’ ‘ fade,’ keeping up the 
image of a garden. 13. Both young men] RV 
1 and the young men ’ (shall rejoice with tho 
old). 14. The sacrifices shall be so numerous 
that the priests and their families shall have 
abundance for their share : see Lv 7 31f . 

15. The mourning which took place at Ra- 
mah, whether on account of some unrecorded 
butchery there on the part of the Chaldean 
conquerors, or in reference to their general 
cruelty to the exiles there assembled for de- 
portation to Babylon (see 40 1 ), is referred to 
by St. Matthew (2 1 "*.) as a forecast of the 
wailing at the slaughter of the Innocents by 
Herod. Rahel] the appropriateness of calling 
upon Rachel to weep in Ramah consists in this, 
that she, the one of Jacob’s wives who had so 
ardently longed for children and the mother 
of Joseph and so of Ephraim and of Manasseh 
(whose lot was with Judah), should lament the 
overthrow of her offspring in a conspicuous 
border town of the two kingdoms, with both 
of which she was thus immediately connected. 

16. Thy work shall be rewarded] Rachel 
by the death of her descendants had, as it were, 
been deprived of the reward for which she had 
laboured in bearing and bringing up children. 
Now by their restoration she shall at last 
receive her recompense. 17. In thine end] 
RV 1 for thy latter end.’ 

18. Ephraim] i.e. the northern kingdom, 
which for over 100 years had been devastated by 
the Assyrians, and its people exiled. 19. In- 
structed] by punishment. I smote, etc.] in 
contrition. The reproach of my youth] the 
shame incurred through the sins of his youth. 

20. God isrepresented as addressing Himself 
even as a father might do, when dwelling upon 
the ingratitude and rebellion of a son, whom, 
nevertheless, he cannot but continue to love. 

Pleasant] i.e. beloved. Bowels] the sup- 
posed seat of the emotions. 2i. High heaps] 
RV 1 guide-posts ’ for the returning exiles. 

22* Compass] i.e. as protector. In the 


peaceful future the women will be a sufficient 
guard against danger from without, while the 
men perform their daily tasks. 

23-26. The Lord now turns from Israel 
(Ephraim) to Judah and promises her like 
blessings. 

23. As yet] R V 1 yet again.’ Habitation of 
justice] the same expression iB used of the 
Lord in 50 7 . Mountain of holiness] Jeru- 
salem, or in particular the Temple mount. 

26. The words of the prophet at the con- 
clusion of his pleasant vision. 

27. I will sow, etc.] a figure to express 
prosperity and rapid increase. 

28. See on lio. 

29-34. The new covenant between Jehovah 
and His people. 

29. 30. The proverb here quoted, which was 
common among the Jews, induced them to 
throw upon their predecessors the responsi- 
bility for their own misdeeds. Accordingly 
the prophet restates in an amended form the 
truth which it embodies. It was true that their 
fathers had sinned, but the children had re- 
peated their sins and they were suffering the 
consequences of their own acts. The prophet 
emphasises individual responsibility for sin. 

31-34. The new covenant is to be of a 
spiritual, personal character, rather than ex- 
ternal and national. It shall supersede that 
of the exodus, and shall differ from the older 
Law both in permanence and in the spring of 
action. Under it the sense of forgiveness 
(v. 34 ) ensures a willing service based on love, 
not on fear. 1 God comes to man as giving and 
not as requiring’ : soBp. Westeott on Heb 8 8 - 12 , 
which reproduces this passage, applying it to 
the Christian dispensation. 

34. The sense is not that there shall be no 
longer any need of instruction in religion, but 
that for both Jews and Gentiles there shall be 
directness of access to God. It was left for 
later times to reveal clearly Christ as the means 
of this approach. 

35. Which divideth the sea when] RV 1 which 
stirrethupthe sea, that.’ 36. Israel’s national 
existence is as assured as the unchangeableness 
of the laws imposed by God on the universe, 
or ns its limitless character. 

38-40. See on 7 31 . Jerusalem in her future 
extension is to enclose spaces hitherto con- 
sidered unclean. Tower of Hananeel] at the 
AT!, corner. The gate of the corner] at the 
NW. (see on 2K 14 ls ). Gareb. . Goath] not 
mentioned elsewhere. Gareb means ‘ leper’s 
hill.’ 

CHAPTER 32 

This c. forms the introduction to the most 
continuously historical part of the book, which 
describes incidents in the two years preceding 
the final destruction of Jerusalem, viz. chs. 
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.‘54-43. The first of those incidents is here 
given, viz. Jeremiah’s purchase with all legal 
formality of a field of which he had the right 
of redemption, in order to encourage the people 
while the Chaldeans were investing the city by 
showing thus his faith in the return which ho 
foretells in these chs. 

1-5. The general position. 

2. Of the prison] RV • of the guard,’ i.e. of 
the palace sentries. For Jeremiah's imprison- 
ment see chs. 37. 38. 

6-15. Jeremiah’s purchase at Anathoth. 

6. An interesting example of legal pro- 
ceedings in connexion with Hebrew land- 
customs : ep. Ruth 4 l-s . 7. If land was to be 
sold it was the duty of the nearest of kin to 
buy it, so that it should not pass from one 
family to another : see Lv26 24f - Ituth 4 •h 

8. Jeremiah bought the estate as next heir 
by the right of preemption. 10. The evi- 
dence] RV • the deed,’ and so in vv. 11, 12, 14, 
44. Jeremiah made out two copies of the deed, 
one to be sealed, the other left open, the for- 
mer to be referred to in case at any time it 
were suspected that the latter had been tam- 
pered with. 11. According to the law and 
custom] RM ‘ containing the terms and con- 
ditions.’ 15. Possessed] RY ‘ bought.’ 

1 6-25. J eremiah cannot reconcile the obvious 
sense of the transaction which he had just 
carried out at the Lord's command, with the 
overthrow which he had been so often bidden 
to announce to the guilty city. 24. Mounts] 
see on 6°. 

26-35. The first part of God’s reply, viz. 
judgment. 

36-44. The second part of God’s reply, viz. 
mercy. 36. The words resume the thought of 
v. 27, ‘ Is there anything too hard for me V ' 

44. The mountains . . the valley . . the south] 
The several parts of the land are specified, viz. 
the central (hilly) portion, the plains westward 
from it to the sea, and the thinly inhabited 
S. of Judah. Cause their captivity to return] 
i.e. restore them from captivity. 


14-18. Permanence of the kingly and 
priestly lino. 

15, 16. Seo on 23 s *. 16. The Lord our 

righteousness] RY “ The Lord is oar right- 
eousness.’ The name is here given to the 
city, as it was given in 23 8 to the king. 

17, 18. In these vv. the prophet declare* 
the permanence of the office of king in the 
Davidic line, and of the priesthood among the 
Levites. The prophecy is sometimes ni\sti<. 
ally interpreted of Christ. 18. Meat offer 
ings] see on 17 28 . 

19-26. God’s covenant is as sure as the 
ordinances of nature. 

ipf. See on 31 38 for the argument. 21. I'm 
the covenant with David’B line see 2 K7 l - *■. and 
for that with the Levites (in the person ol 
Phinehas)Nu 2o 13 . 24. The people, seeing that 
both Israel and Judah (the two families) are 
being apparently east off, despise their own 
nation, despair of any better days, and con- 
sider their national existence to be a thing of 
the past. 

CHAPTER 34 

Jeremiah’s Eighteenth Prophecy (Reign 
of Zedekiah). Tiie Fate op Zkdp.kiah. 
The Treatment of Heidi kw Si.avks 

Early in the campaign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose scheme of conquest included all tin’ 
region as far as Egypt inclusive, the polio) 
urged by Jeremiah was that Zedekiah should 
make the best terms he could. In this e. we 
seem to have a sort of abbreviated memo- 
randum of the conditional promise, which in 
that ease the prophet was commissioned to 
announce to Zedekiah, viz. peace followed In 
kingly obsequies. The condition, here unfilled, 
is expressed in 38 17 . 

The laws as to the limitation of the length 
of servitude in the case of Hebrew slates (Kx 
21 2 Lv2o 3!W5 l had apparently fallen out of 
use with many Jews, especially in the country 
parts. Very possibly the arrival of many of 
the wealthier Jews at Jerusalem from the 


CHAPTER 33 

1-13. Restoration and honour again pro- 
mised. 

1. See on 32 2 . 2. The maker thereof] RV 

1 that doeth it ’ (viz. that which He hath pur- 
posed). 4. By the mounts, and by the sword] 
RV ‘ to mate, a defame against the mounts, 
and against the sword,’ to make room for the 
besieged to erect defensive works. For 
‘ mounts ' sec fi 8 . 5. They] the besieged. The 
only result of their fighting is that they fill 
these houses with the slain, xi. Praise the 
LORD, etc.] Jeremiah quotes from the Temple 
liturgical forms: cp. 2Ch5 13 PS106 1 . 

13. Mountains, etc.] see on 32 **. Telleth] 
counteth. 


country to escape the invading army made the 
laxity on their part more conspicuous by con- 
trast. The agreement here spoken of seems 
to have been brought about in view of the 
impending danger of invasion, in resisting 
which the slaves, if enfranchised, might he 
more willing to co-operate. But when the 
Babylonian army withdrew for a short time 
(37 s ) to meet the Egyptian forces, which they 
believed to be threatening them, the masters 
basely cancelled their agreement. 

1-7. Capture and burning of Jerusalem 
foretold. 

3. Thine eyes shall behold . . the king, etc.] 
i.e. at Riblah, before being blinded and carried 
to Babylon: see 39 7 52 9 , and cp. 32 4 Jizk 
12W. 
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5. Shall they burn odours] RV ‘ Shall they 
make a burning' : see details in 2 Chill 11 . 

7. Against Lachish, and against Azekah] in 
SW. of Judah near the border of Egypt. 
Nebuchadnezzar would not venture to advance 
into that country on his career of conquest, 
leaving these fortresses untaken. 

8-22. The masters of Hebrew slaves to be 
punished for their cruel treatment of them. 

13. Out of the house of bondmen] The point 
is that Israel's position at the time when the 
covenant was made, as having themselves been 
delivered from Egyptian slavery, should have 
taught them better. 17. The people shall no 
longer as hitherto be under God’s protection 
as His servants, but be thrown by Him on 
their own resources, and so exposed to thoir 
perils. 18. Cut the calf in twain] For such 
mode of ratifying a covenant see on Gnl5 3 . 

3i. Which are gone up from you] i.o. which 
have raised the siege for the time. 

CHAPTER 35 

Jeremiah's Nineteenth Prophecy (Reign 
of Jehoiakim). The Obedience op run 
Reoiiaihtes 

This and c. 36 form a break in the narrative, 
bringing us back from the tenth year of Zedo- 
kiah to the insecurity which followed upon 
Nebuchadnezzar’s victory of Carchemish (fourth 
year of Jehoiakim), when predatory bands of 
Chaldeans and others had compelled many of 
the inhabitants of Palestine to take refuge 
within Jerusalem. Among these were the 
Rechabites, a nomadic tribe of Kenitc descent. 
The prophet contrasts their obedience to the 
precepts of their loader Jonadab (who lived 
about two centuries and a half before this 
time, 2K10 13f >) with the disobedience of 
Judah. Each shall receive itsmeetrecompense. 

I-11. The Rechabites' rule of life. 

2. The Rechabites wore descended from 
Hobab, brother-in-law of Moses, of the Kenite 
tribe. They migrated with the Israelites from 
the wilderness to Palestine: op. Nu 10 s0-3 - 
Jgl 1G . 5- Pots] RV ‘bowls.’ 6. Command- 
ed us, etc.] perhaps owing to the excess which 
he saw to be fostered by city life. For Jona- 
dab see 2 K 10 10 . 

12-17. Application of the lesson to the Jews. 

18, 19. The Rechabites’ reward. 

CHAPTER 36 

Events connected with tiie collection 
of Jeremiah’s Prophecies into a vol- 
ume (4th and 5th years of Jehoiakim) 

The prophecies concerning Israel and Judah 
are now ended, and we have here the record of 
the embodying in a permanent form by Jere- 
miah of the substance of these prophecies. 
For further remarks see Intro. 

2. A roll of a book] Several skins were 


stitched together and attached to a roller of 
wood. The writing was arranged in columns 
parallel to the roller, so that as the parchment 
was gradually unfolded the successive columns 
could be read. 4. Baruch] the prophet’s 
companion and assistant already mentioned 
(3212'.). 5. Shut up] not meaning imprisoned 
(with which v. 19 would be inconsistent), but 
hindered perhaps by the extreme unpopularity 
of his recent utterances. 

9. In the ninth month] our December. It 
was thus a specially appointed fast, not that of 
the seventh month which alone was prescribed 
by the Law (Lv 1 6 29 23 2T ). 10. Gemariah] he 

was brother of Ahikam (see 26 21 ), who was 
friendly to Jeremiah and distinct from 
Gemariah of 29 3 . 

11. When Michaiah . . had heard] As it was 
in the chamber of Michaiah’s father that 
Baruch had been allowed to read the roll, 
Gemariah, who was engaged at a council of 
the leading men in another room, would 
naturally be desirous to learn as soon as might 
be what had occurred. 12. Went down] see 
on 22 !. Elnathan] mentioned in 26 ®. 

15. Sit down] Baruch was invited to take 
the position ordinarily assumed by an Eastern 
teacher. This together with v. 19 shows that 
the princes were favourably disposed towards 
Jeremiah. 17. How didst thou write, etc.] 
They desired to know how much was Baruch’s 
own that they might be able to state to the 
king the amount of responsibility that rested 
upon each. 

22. The winter-house] a separate portion of 
the palace, as appears from Am3 16 . On the 
hearth] RV 1 in the brasier ' •• so in v. 23. 
Braziers containing charcoal were placed in a 
depression in the middle of a room for warm- 
ing purposes. 23. Leaves] RM ‘columns’: 
see on v. 2. He] i.c. the king. 24. They 
were not afraid . . neither the king, etc.] Con- 
trast with this the conduct of the king’s father 
Josiah when the newly discovered Book of the 
Law was read to him (2K22 11 ). 

29. Shall certainly come, etc.] fulfilled in 
the time of Jclioiakim’s son, Jehoiachin, and 
finally when Zedekiali was carried captive. 

30. He shall have none to sit, etc.] for his 

son was earned captive in three months from 
his accession: cp. 22 30 . His dead body, etc.] 
see on 22 19 32. The substance of the second 

roll is doubtless to a large extent preserved to 
us in this book. 

CHAPTERS 37, 38 

Events during the Siege of Jerusalem 
(Reign of Zedekiah) 

Here after two parenthetical chapters (35, 
36) concerning the time of Jehoiakim, we 
revert to the narrative (beginning in e. 32) 
of the last two years of Zedekiah. 
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CHAPTER 37 

I- 5. The general position. 

1. Coniah] see on 22 24 . Whom] referring 
to Zedekiah. 3. Zephaniah] see on 21 1 . 

5. This refers to the temporary raising of 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Babylonians on 
the approach of an Egyptian army under 
Pharaoh-Hophra. He either retired or was 
defeated, for the siege was soon renewed. 

6-10. The return of the Chaldeans foretold. 

II- 15. Jeremiah imprisoned. 

12. To separate himself thence] RY ‘ to re- 
ceive his portion there,’ probably referring to 
an allotment of communal land at Anathoth. 

In the midst of the people] there was 
naturally a rush to get out of the city on 
account of the confinement as well as the 
scarcity of provisions. 

16-21. The king takes compassion on Jere- 
miah. 

16. Cabins] RV 1 cells.’ 17. Secretly] 
dreading in his weakness the interference of 
the princes. 21. See on 32 2 . 

CHAPTER 38 

1-3. The removal of Jeremiah from the 
prison was favourable to the publication of 
his message. Hence the alarm of the princes. 

1. Pashur] see on 20 2 . 

2. He that goeth forth] i.e. submits : so 
v. 17. 

6. Dungeon] RM ‘pit,’ or cistern. It is 
conjectured that Ps69 may have been com- 
posed by Jeremiah on this occasion. 

7-13. Jeremiah is rescued by Ebed-raelech. 

10. Thirty] possibly a copyist’s error for 
‘ three.’ The two words resemble each other 
much more closely in Hebrew' than in English. 

14-28. The king again asks the prophet’s 
advice. Result. 

14. The third entry] Probably referring to 
some passage between the Temple and the 
palace. 15. Wilt thou not hearken unto me ? ] 
RY 1 Thou wilt not hearken unto me.’ 18. The 
king of Babylon's princes] Nebuchadnezzar 
was probably himself at Riblah: see 39 5 . 

19. And they mock me] for not surrender- 
ing sooner as they had done. 

22. The women of the harem shall join in 
the reproaches, saying. Thy friends have per- 
suaded thee against thy better judgment, and 
then deserted thee. 

24-26. Zedekiali’s weakness is again con- 
spicuous. 28. And he was, etc.] RV 1 And 
it came to pass when Jerusalem was taken ’ ; 
the words thus belonging not to what precedes, 
but to c. 39. 

CHAPTERS 39-437 

Jeremiah's History from the Fall of 
Jerusalem till he goes down to 
Egypt. See Introduction 


CHAPTER 39 

The Capture of Jerusalem (11th year of 1 
Zedekiah) 

The narrative in this c., with some varieties 
in detail, coincides with that of c. 52 and with 
2 £25. 

1-7. The city taken. Zedekiah’s fate. 

3. From the Eng. it would appear that 
there are six persons named. But Rab-saris 
(chief of the eunuchs) and Rab-mag (chief of 
the sorcerers) are only the titles of those 
whose names they follow. 4. The way of the 
plain] so as to escape to the eastern bank ot 
Jordan. 5. Riblah] on the high road between 
Palestine and Babylon. 7. See on lit- 1 . 
Putting out the eyes was a common punish- 
ment in the East. 

8-10. Fate of the city. If we had only 
this narrative we should suppose that Ncbu/ar- 
adan was present in person, hut 52 12 shows 
that he did not arrive till a month after the 
taking of the city. 

ir-14. Nebuchadnezzar and the pi'ophet. 

12. Look well to him] for Jeremiah had 
always counselled submission to Babylon : ep. 
40 1 . 14. Gedaliah] see on 26 24 . 

15-18. Message to Ebed-meleeb. 

CHAPTER 40 

Gedaliah as Governor (58(1 B.r.) 

Chs. 40 7 -43 6 are briefly summarised in 
2K25 22 - 20 . The account in the hook of Kings 
mentions merely the accomplished results ; 
while here the process by which these results 
were brought about are fully detailed. AYe 
learn here in particular that Ishmael ben- 
Nethaniali was prompted to assassinate Geda- 
liah by the Ammonite king, Baalis, and that 
Gedaliah was warned of the plot by Johauau. 
but that he refused to believe that Islmiael 
w r ould do such a thing. Full details of the 
slaughter of the people at Mizpah aie also 
given here, as well as an account of the pm - 
suit of Ishmael by Johanan and the re cow it 
of the captives. We are told here also what 
is omitted in Kings that when Johun.iii 
desired to go to Egypt for safety. Jeremiah 
sought to dissuade him, promising safety it 
the people remained in Judah, but destruction 
if they went to Egypt. Johanan, liowiur. 
was incredulous, and took the remnant ot 
Judah dow r n to Tahpanhcs in Egypt, ami with 
them Jeremiah and Baruch. 

1. The word that came] including the 
history which follows. No prophetic utter- 
ance comes till 42®. To the Jews history 
and prophecy were intimately connected ; 
e.g. they included most of the historical books 
of the Bible under the title of Prophets 

5. Reward] RV ‘ present.’ 

6. Mizpah] a city of Benjamin, NW. of 
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Jerusalem, and the chiof scene of the events 
now to be described. 7. Forces which mere 
is the fields] keeping out of the way until the 
Babylonian army departed, and they should 
have learned the nature of the new govern- 
ment : cp. v. 13. 

8 . The Netophathite] Netophah was a village 
near Bethlehem (Neh 7 26 ). 

10. Gather ye wine, etc.] Make provision 
for the winter. 

13. Returned] reassured by the fact that 
the new governor was their own countryman. 

14. Ishmael felt aggrieved that he, though 
of royal birth (see 41 1 ), had been set aside in 
favour of Gedaliah. The instigation by Baalis 
may have arisen through designs of conquest. 

CHAPTER 41 

Plot against Gedaliah and its Results 
(586 b.c.) 

i-io. Ishmael murders Gedaliah and others, 
and carries off captives. 

i. And the princes] RV ‘and one of the 
chief officers ’ ; a further description of Ishmael 
himself, not an addition to his band. Even] 
RV ‘and.’ 5- Having their beards shaven, 
etc.] in mourning for the destruction of the 
Temple : see on 16®. 6. Weeping all along] 

feigning equal concern with them, so as to 
put them off their guard. 7. Pit] RV 
‘ cistern.’ 8. Treasures] RV ‘ stores hidden.’ 
Dry cisterns, covered with a deep layer of 
earth, are commonly used for this purpose in 
the East. 9. Because of] RV ‘ by the side of,' 
i.e. their bodies placed by his. Asa . . Baasha] 
see 1K15 22 . 

11-18. Johanan rescues the captives and 
they start for Egypt. 

12. Gibeon] the modern El- jib, a city of 
the priests (Joshl8 25 21 17 ), in the tribe of 
Benjamin. 14. Cast about] turned round. 

15. These acts of treachery may well have 
been connected with woes predicted for Ammon 
in 49 lt . 17. The habitation of Chimhara] 
RM ‘ the lodging place ’ (i.e. inn or khan) of 
Chimham : see 2S19 87 . It was natural that 
David as a mark of gratitude to the son of 
Barzillai should have given Chimham a piece 
of his patrimony. 

CHAPTER 42 

Jeremiah’s Message from God to 
Johanan 

x. Jezaniah] the Azariah of 43 2 (and pro- 
bably not the J ezaniah of 40 8 ). 

7-22. The people are forbidden to go down 
to Egypt. Jeremiah had always denounced 
Connexion with Egypt (2 30 37 7 ). 

15. And now] RV ‘now.’ 20. Ye dis- 
sembled in your hearts] RV 1 ye have dealt 
deceitfully against your own souls,’ i.e. while 
persuading yourselves that you are prepared 


to accept God's decision, all the while nothing 
but your own way would content you. 

CHAPTER 43 
The Fate of Egypt 

1-7. They disobey and go to Egypt. 

7. Tahpanhes] see on 2 10 . 

Here ends the historical portion of the 
book, the remainder consisting of prophecies 
directed mainly against foreign nations. 

8-13. Prophecy of the overthrow of Egypt. 

9. In the clay in the brick-kiln] RV ‘ in 
mortar in the brickwork.’ 11. Death] by 
famine or pestilence. 12. Nebuchadnezzar 
shall have no more difficulty in spoiling Egypt 
than has the shepherd in wrapping his outer 
garment about him after his labour. 

13. Images] RV ‘ pillars,’ RM ‘ obelisks.’ 

Beth-shemesh (Gk. ‘ Heliopolis,’ Egyptian 
‘On’) was a city of obelisks, two of which 
stood before the Temple of the Sun. Its site 
is about 10 m. NE. of Cairo. 

CHAPTER 44 

Jeremiah’s Latest Prophecy (after 586 
B.c.). (The prophecies against the Gentile 
nations (chs. 46-51) were mostly uttered 
after the battle of Carchemish, 605 B.c.) 

He denounces the unabated idolatiy which 
still characterised the people now that they 
dwelt in Egypt. Their experience of suffer- 
ing had taught them nothing. 

X-IO. Jeremiah’s countrymen rebuked. 

I. Migdol] on the northern boundary of 
Egypt. For Noph and Tahpanhes see on 2 1 ®. 

8. The works of your hands] i.e. your idols. 

Might cut yourselves off] RV ‘ may be cut 

off.’ 

xi-14. Their punishment foretold. 

15-19. They persist in their idolatry. 

15. All the women that stood by] Probably 
the occasion was an idolatrous festival in which 
the women were taking a leading part. All 
the people, etc.] not, of course, to be taken 
literally, but meaning that they were very 
numerous and represented the whole. 

17. Whatsoever thing goeth forth] RV 
‘ every word that is gone forth.’ They refer 
to their religious vows : cp. Nu30 3 Dt23 2S . 

Queen of heaven] see on 7 ls . Then had we 
plenty of victuals] They perversely attribute 
the misfortunes which had befallen their coun- 
try from the battle of Megiddo and death of 
J osiah onwards to the attack made upon idolatry 
(2 K23) by that king, and not to the gradual 
degradation of the people through the medium 
of that idolatry during the reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon and the earlier part of that of 
Josiah. 19. Worship] RM ‘ pourtray,' refer- 
ring to the full moon, as represented either by 
the shape of the cake itself or by a figure upon 
it. Men] RV ‘ husbands.’ A wife’s vow was 
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not binding unless with the consent of the 
husband : see Ifu 30 15 f . 

20 - 23 . Jeremiah answers. It was, he says, 
owing to the idolatry, which had been so long 
rampant and which Josiah’s reforms had 
scotched, not killed, that the overthrow at last 
came. 

25 . With your hand] It Y ‘with your hands,’ 
pointing, perhaps, to the cakes which they were 
carrying. Ye will surely, etc.] BY 1 Establish 
then . . and perform.’ If ye persist, then be it 
so. 26 . As being faithless to their covenant 
with ftod, they shall lose the right of calling 
upon His name as such. 29 . The sign referred 
to. \ iz. Nebuchadnezzar's invasion of Egypt, did 
not take place till 580 B.c. For other instances 
of a sign not to take effect for a considerable 
time after its announcement cp. Ex 3 12 2 K 
19 2! >. 

It is not improbable that it was on this 
occasion that Jeremiah met with a martyr's 
death at the hands of his apostate countrymen, 
as tradition recounts. 

CHAPTEE 45 

Baruch's Appendix to tite Roll of c. 30 

Bamch. a man of social position (see Intro.), 
seems to have expected either important office 
in the state or more probably the gift of 
prophecy. On the occasion of his writing of 
the roll at Jeremiah's dictation, the prophet 
warns him that his ambition is not to be 
gratified. 

3 . Sorrow] RY 1 pain ’ at the sins of his 
countrymen. The added 1 grief ’ was caused 
by the predictions of punishment. 5 . But thy 
life, etc.] Baruch’s life should be preserved 
amidst all perils. 

CHAPTERS 46-51 

Prophecies concerning the Nations 

The custom of placing in a group, as here, 
prophecies against heathen nations is illus- 
trated by Isaiah (chs. 1 3-33), Ezekiel (chs. 25- 
32), and Amos (chs. 1. 2). For the position 
of the prophecies at the end of the book as 
compared with that which they hold in the 
LXX. see Intro, and on 25 n . We may divide 
them thus : — 

(a) Chs. 46-49 (mostly of the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim). This section contains prophe- 
cies concerning Egypt and five other nations 
doubtless included in the roll of c. 30. with 
the exception of the second concerning Egypt 
(vv. 14-28 : see note on v. 13) and of the last 
against Elam(49 31 - 39 : first year of Zedekiah). 
These prophecies follow a natural order. 
Egypt is at the head as the nation whose over- 
throw by Nebuchadnezzar would be the signal 
to those others of a similar fate. We go thence 
to Philistia (including Tyre and Sidon) ; then 
(passing round to the E. of Palestine) to Moab, 


Ammon, and Edom ; then to Damascus, as re 
presenting the kingdoms of tho North ; to 
Kcdar and Hazor, as indicating the kings men- 
tioned in the summary of 25 -< ; while, lastly, 
tho nations of the East are included under Elam. 

(b) Chs. 50, 51 (of doubtful authorship) 
This prophecy concerning Babylon forms an 
appropriate conclusion to the series. The 
nations immediately bordering upon Palestine 
have had their fate foretold, and then the 
more remote. Now the empire which was to 
execute God’s vengeance upon them is itself 
declared to be destined in its turn to fall. Sec 
further, in intro, to c. 50. 

CHAPTER 46 
Against Egypt 

1 . Against the Gentiles] RY ‘concerning 
the nations ’ around. 

2 . Carchemish] see Intro, and 2Cli35*>--i; 
also on 47 L 

3 - 6 . A lively description of the preparation 
and advance, followed by the defeat at Car- 
chemish. 4 . Brigandines] RY ‘ coats of mail.’ 

5 . Seen them dismayed] BV ‘ seen it ? 
They are dismayed.’ 

7 . A flood] RY ‘ the Nile,' their own sacred 
river in its annual overflow. So in v. 8 . 

9 . The Ethiopians, etc.] mercenary troops 
forming the chief part of the Egyptian armies. 

10 . A day of vengeance] on the Egyptians. 
They are to be the sacrifice, bocauso ot their 
treachery to Judah. 11 . The medical science 
of Egypt was in high repute. 12 . The land] 
RV ‘the earth.’ 

13 . The second part of the prophet j con- 
cerning Egypt suggests by its tone a more inti 
mate acquaintance, and is probably to be 
ascribed to the time of the prophet’s residence 
in that country. 

14 . See on 44 1 and 2 16 . 16 . They said] 

the mercenaries : see on v. 9. 17 . The time 

appointed] the period of grace is over. 

18 . Omit the second in. The v. means that 
Nebuchadnezzar shall resemble Tabor and 
Carmel, standing out conspicuous as compared 
with neighbouring rulers. 

20 . I« Vice] RY ‘is.’ ’This probably is 1111 
allusion to the sacred bull Apis, worshipped at 
Memphis. Destruction] RM ■ the gadfly .' The 
north] i.e. Chaldea. 22 . Like a serpent] rust- 
ling as it escapes through the thick underwood. 
Such shall be the sound of Egypt as it (Ices 
away. 23 . Her forest] her beauty : cp. 21 

Grasshoppers] RV ‘ locusts.’ 25 . The multi- 
tude of No] RV ‘ Amon of No,’ i.e. the god 
worshipped there. No] i.e. Thebes in T'pper 
Egypt. 

CHAPTER 47 
Against Piiilistja 

The Chaldean armed men witli horses and 
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chariots shall carry terror and desolation into 
Philistia and its cities. 

1. Before that Pharaoh smote Gaza] The 
main views as to the (late of this prophecy are 
(a) that the ‘ Pharaoh ’ is Necho, and that he 
captured Gaza about the time of his defeat of 
Josiah’s army at Megiddo (608 u.c.) ; (&) that 
the reference is to the same king, as having 
taken Gaza on his way back from his defeat at 
Carchemish (605 n.o.) ; (c) that the ‘ Pharaoh ’ 
is Hophra (588-570 B.C.), and that he captured 
Gaza in the course of an expedition against 
Tyro and Sidon. 

2 . Waters. . outofthenorth] i.e. the Chaldean 
army. 4 . Caphtor] the place of origin of the 
Philistines (see Dt2 23 Am'J"), probably to be 
identified with Crete. 5 . Baldness] in token 
of mourning : cp. 48 37 . Cut thyself] see on 1 6 8 . 

6 . The prayer of the Philistines. 7 . Jere- 
miah’s reply. 

CHAPTER 48 
Against Moau 

Moab, in recompense for its pride and seeuri ty , 
and for its triumphing over Israel in the day of 
her calamity, shall itself be laid waste and taken 
captive : cp. the ‘ burden of Moab ’ in Isa 1 5, 1 6. 

I . Nebo] not the mountain, but the Reubenitc 
town (Nu32 38 ), which had been annexed by 
Mesha, king of Moab (about 895 B.C.), according 
1 o the ‘ Moabite Stone ' records. Several places 
mentioned in this c. have not been certainly 
identified. 2 . Heshbon] an Ammonite town 
on the border of Moab, where the Chaldean in- 
vaders would lay their final plans. Madmen] 
a place unknown. 5 . RV ‘ For by the ascent 
of Luhith with continual weeping shall they go 
up.’ 6 . The heath] sec on 17*). 7 . Chemosh] 
the god of Moab’s national worship. 8 . The 
valley] of Jordan, bounding part of Moab on 
the W. xo. Deceitfully] RV ‘negligently.’ 
Moab’s foe must not be slack in executing 
God’s command. 

II . Settled on his lees] i.e. like wine which 
has remained undisturbed and not lost its 
flavour. Lees means sediment. Moab had re- 
tained its strength, but it was not to last. 

12 . Wanderers, that shall cause him to wan- 
der] RY ‘ them that pour off, and they shall 
pour him off.’ The figure of jars of wine is 
continued. They are emptied by being tilted 
on one side, an operation that was performed 
slowly and carefully, that the jars might be safe 
and the wine run off clear, while the sediment 
was left. This work, however, in the case of 
Moab, shall be done roughly. 13 . Bethel] the 
southern scat of the idolatrous worship intro- 
duced by Jeroboam (1 K 1‘2 2!) ). 

15 . And gone up ovt of her cities] RM ‘ and 
her cities are gone up in smoke.' 18 . Come 
down] Dibon stands on two hills. 25 . Horn] 
symbol of strength and pride. 27 . Was he 


found among thieves] that he merited such 
treatment. Since] RY ‘ as often as.’ 30 . But, 
etc.] RY 1 that it is nought ; his boastings have 
wrought nothing.’ 

32 . Cp. Isa 1 6 *■ ®. With] RV ‘with more 
than.’ Plants] RV 1 branches.' Sibmah seems 
to have been famous for its vineyards. Over 
the sea] as far as the W. shore of the Dead 
Sea. Jazer] N. of Heshbon. Near its ruing 
are two large ponds. 33 . Their shouting, etc.] 
The vintage shout shall be changed to the cry 
of panic. 

36 . Pipes] They were used at funerals, bo 
that the word is appropriate to express mourn- 
ing- 37- All shall have the usual emblems of 
mourning : cp. 47 3 . 

38 . Vessel] see on 22 28 . 

40 . He shall fly] i.e. the Chaldean power. 

45 . They that fled . . force] RV ‘ They that 
fled stand without strength under the shadow 
of Heshbon.’ While the fugitives of Moab 
wait in hope of aid under the walls of the 
Ammonite city, there bursts forth from it a 
flame kindled by the Chaldean foe like that 
which in old days was kindled at the same place 
by Sihon, the Amorite conqueror (NU21 28 ). 

Tumultuous ones] the fugitives. 

47 . For the note of comfort at the end of 
the prophecy cp. 46 28 49 6 > 3!) . 

CHAPTER 49 

Against Ammon, Edom, and otheb 
Nations 

1 - 6 . The territory of Ammon was N. of 
Moab, and the tiro peoples were connected by 
descent. The carrying away of the tribes on 
the E. of Jordan by Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria (2 K 15 29 ), strengthened the hands of 
Ammon, and it is their occupation of the por- 
tion of Gad upon that occasion that forms the 
crime which is dwelt on in this prophecy, and 
which shall bring on them judgment. 

1 . Their king] RV ‘Malcam,’ or Moloch, the 
god of the Ammonites, and so in v. 3. So in 
48 7 Chemosh is used for 1 Moab.’ 2 , 3 . Rabbah 
. . Heshbon . . Ai] Ammonite towns. 

Hedges] fences, inclosures of vineyards. 

4 . Thy flowing valley] Ammon was full of 
valleys and streams running into Jordan. 

7 - 22 . Concerning Edom] The bitterness of 
the tone in which Edom is addressed in this 
prophecy is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
affinity between them and the Jews, which 
made the unnatural exultation of Edom over 
the fallen fortunes of their kinsmen the more 
offensive. 

Much of the earlier part of this prophecy 
is almost verbally the same as Obad w. 
1-8, while in Obadiah the vv. come in more 
natural sequence. Obadiah seems to have 
written (see his v. 11 ) after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, whereas the prophecy in Jeremiah 
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is connected by its grouping with the 4th year 
of Jehoiakim (see intro, to chs. 46-49). To 
meet this difficulty it has been suggested either 
(<i) that the earlier part of Obadiah’s prophecy 
was written before Nebuchadnezzar's over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and only the latter part 
after that event ; or, (6) that both prophets 
embodied in their writings an earlier predic- 
tion. Another suggested solution is that 
Obadiah is referring to an earlier overthrow, 
viz. in the time of Jehoram (2Ch21 17 ). 

7. 7s wisdom no more in Teman ?] Wisdom 
seems to have been a special characteristic of 
Edom : see v. 20, Obad v. 8, and cp. (apocry- 
phal) book of Baruch 3 22f . 8. Dedan] a tribe 
descended from Abraham by his wife Keturah 
(tin 25 s ), and dwelling SE. of Edom. They 
are bidden to keep well out of the way lest they 
should be involved in the overthrow of then- 
neighbours : cp. v. 30. Esau] i.e. Edom. 

9. Would they not leave some .*] BM 
‘ they will leave no,’ etc. In Obad v. 6 the 
words are interrogative, but probably not so 
here. The enemy, under the simile of grape- 
gatherers and of thieves, will bring about com- 
plete desolation. 10. Secret places] retreats 
and fastnesses, il. The widows and orphans 
of the slain may. liowev er, look to God’s pro- 
tection. 

12. Whose judgment was not] BY ‘ to 
whom it pertained not.’ If Israel itself 
has not escaped the cup of woe, how should 
Edom ? 16. Thy stern mountain fastnesses 

have persuaded thee thou art impregnable. 

Rock] Hob. Selah, is probably an allusion to 
the precipice-protected town of that name 
(identical with Petra), the capital of Edom : 
see 2K14 7 . 17. A desolation] BY ‘ an aston- 

ishment.’ 

19. He] the enemy of Edom. Like a lion from 
the swelling of Jordan] see on 12 5 . Against 
the habitation of the strong] BM * unto the per- 
manent pastures,’ as the spot where a lion would 
be most likely to find his prey. But I will 
suddenly, etc.] BM 1 for I will suddenly drive 
them away,’ i.e. the Edomites. And who is 
a chosen man , that I may, etc.] BY 1 and whoso 
is chosen ’ (viz. my servant Nebuchadnezzar) 
1 him will I,’ etc. The time] BY * a time.’ 
God identifies Himself with His human agent 
for punishment. The reference is to the 
right of the plaintiff in a suit to appoint the 
time of trial. Who shall dare to claim such 
a right here ? cp. Job9 ly . Who is that shep- 
herd ?] What ruler will attempt to defend his 
flock against Me ? 20. The least, etc.] BY 
* They shall drag them away, even the little 
ones of the flock.’ Edom shall be as helpless 
before the foe as sheep. 21. Red sea] pro- 
bably the Gulf of Akaba. to the S. of Edom, 
not the Gulf of Suez. 

23-27. Concerning Damascus] The prophecy 


60 . U 

relates to Syria generally, of which this wa* 
the most important city. 

23. On the sea] If with some Hub. MSS 
we read * as ’ for 1 on ’ it will refer to the 
hearts trouble-tossed by conquest. 25. How 
is . . not left] i.e. how sad it is that the inhabit- 
ants, paralysed with fear, have not saved them- 
selves by fleeing in time ! 27. Ben-hadad] 

Three kings of Damascus bore this name ( 1 K 
lois*- 20 lf - 2K13 25 ). 

28-33. Concerning Kedar. Kedar] sec ( ,n 
2 10 . Hazor] perhaps in Arabia. 

30. Dwell deep] see on v. 8. 31. Addressed 
to theinvaders. Wealthy] BY 1 that is at case.' 
feeling secure against invasion. 32. Corners] 
see on 9 2S . 33. Dragons] BV ‘jackals.’ 

34- 39. Against Elam] BV ‘concerning 
Elam,’ a country to the E. of Chaldea. For 
the date, as compai-ed with the other prophecies, 
see intro, to chs. 46-49. 

35- The bow] their chief weapon : cp. 

Isa 22°. 36. The four winds] i.e. invasion 
from all sides. 39. See on 48 J7 . ; 

CHAPTEB 50 

TnE Fall of Babylom and the Bi.-nm- 
tion of Israel 

The prophecy concerning Babylon is asm il icd I 
to Jeremiah in 51 5B . This, however, need not I 
mean more than that it represents the tone of j 
Jeremiah’s utterances as expanded by a fol- | 
lower, e.g. Baruch, at a kter date. The reasons ■ 
for doubting Jeremiah’s authorship are : (») he 
elsewhere speaks in friendly terms of the 
Chaldeans; here their overthrow is predicted: 
(6) the Btyle and words betray another wntel : 
(c) the knowledge displayed of Bain Ionian 
matters is greater than could be expected ol 
the prophet ; (cl) the Jews are in exile far 
away from Jerusalem (50 4 > c > 1 ‘'> 33 ). The pro- 
phecy was fulfilled when Babylon was taken 
by Cyrus or his general Gobryas (perhaps the 
Darius of Daniel) in 539 n.c., nearly 50 vent-, 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

2. A standard] as the speediest wa\ of call- 
ing attention to the news. Merodach] another 
name for Bel (Baal), the tutelary God of 
Babylon. 3. Out of the north] referring to 
the Medo-Persian power. Media was NW. of 
Babylon. 

4. The overthrow of their captors shall fire 
the Jews. 5. Thitherward] BM ‘Heb. hither- 
ward.’ 

8-16. The triumph of Babylon over Tstael 
shall be avenged. 

8. As the he goats] in joyful alacrity. 

9. An assembly of great nations] see for 
some of them 51 27 . Herodotus (vii.CJ f ) 
there were twenty-two. ix. It is for exulting 
over Israel that Chaldea suffers. At grass] 
BY ‘that treadeth out the corn.’ The coin 
mand in Dt25 4 would have this effect. 12. The 
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Undermost, etc.] RV ‘ She (Babylon) shall bo 
the Undermost,’ etc. 15. Given her hand] RV 
‘submit led herself,’ surrendered. Founda- 
tions] RV ‘ bulwarks.’ Her walls are thrown 
down] not done by Cyrus, but (according to 
Herod, iii. 159) at the later capture by Darius. 

16. They shall turn, etc.] The captives of 
other nations as well as of the Jews shall be 
released. 

17-32. Babylon and her empire are doomed, 
while Israel shall be forgiven. 

17. The lions] The sculptured winged lions 
(Assyrian and Babylonian) give the image a 
special point. Assyria had devoured the Ten 
Tribes, and now Babylon was crushing the 
feeble remnant of the people . Assyria had paid 
the penalty; so too shall Babylon. 20. Reserve] 
RV ‘ leave as a remnant.’ 

21. Merathaim.. Pekod] Proper names bear- 
ing the significant senses of 1 double-rebellion ’ 
and 1 visitation,’ alluding to Babylon. 

23. Hammer] Babylon : cp. 51 JU . Indi- 
viduals at other times have borne this title ; 
Judas Maecabams for his victories over Syria ; 
Charles Martel, grandfather of Charles the 
Great (Charlemagne), who conquered the 
Saracens in a decisive battle at Tours, 732 A.W., 
and Edward I of England, on whose tomb at 
Westminster Abbey are the words, 1 Scotoruin 
Malleus,’ or ‘ hammer of the Scots.’ 

27. Bullocks] i.e. her choice joung warriors : 
cp. 48 15 . 28. The vengeance of his temple] 

the requital for having burnt it : cp. 51 "C 

29. The Holy One of Israel] cp. 51 5 , not 
elsewhere in this book, but characteristic of 
Isaiah. 

33-40. Babylon shall be utterly laid waste. 

34. Redeemer] Heb. Goel, the near kinsman, 
to whom belonged the duty of avenging a 
murder. So the Lord is about to avenge His 
people. 36. Liars] rather, ‘boasters.’ 

37. Mingled people] see on 25 2u . 38. Her 

waters] the many canals which drained and 
irrigated the country around Babylon: cp. 51 13 . 

Idols] Heb. ‘terrors,’ meaning their gro- 
tesque forms, such as winged bulls and human- 
headed lions. 39. The wild beasts of the 
islands] RV 1 the wolves,’ Hob. ‘ howling crea- 
tures.’ Owls] RY ‘ ostriches.’ 

41-46. The enemy approaches and fulfils 
God’s behests. 

41-43. See on 6 22f . 

44-46. Adapted from 49 19 ' 21 . 

CHAPTER 61 

j-14. The end of Babylon arrives. 

1. See on 25 20 . 1,2. The imagery is of the 

wind scattering the chaff on the threshing- 
floor. The wind and the fanners are the 
Medes (v. 11). 3. Him that bendeth] i.e. his 
bow in defence of Babylon. Brigandine] coat 
of mail. 5. See on 50 w . 7. Babylon has 
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been God’s instrument in His vengeance on the 
nations. 10. Hath brought forth our righteous- 
ness] has judged that the Jews idolatry has 
been sufficiently punished, and that they are 
again to be treated as righteous. 

11. The kings of the Medes] the leaders of 
the various tribes which together formed the 
nation: cp. v. 28. His temple] see on 50 2S . 

12. Upon] RV‘ against.’ 13. Many waters] 
see on 50 3b . Covetousness] RAI ‘dishonest 
gain.' 14. Caterpillers]RV‘the cankerworm.’ 

15-19. The Creator of all things is the 
only true God. See on 10 13f . 

20-58. The fate appointed for Babylon. 

20. My battle ax] Many commentators think 
that Babylon is meant, but as Babylon is in 
this passage not the instrument but the 
object of God’s vengeance (vv. 24-26), it 
seems more natural to regard Cyrus as indicated 
here. Will I break] rather, ‘ I break.’ 

25. O destroying mountain] The same 
phrase is used of the Mount of Olives (AY 
‘mount of corruption’) in 2K23 13 , as the 
scene of pernicious idolatry. Babylon here 
receives the title, as at once hurtful and con- 
spicuous. Burnt] i.e. probably, burnt out, 
extinct. 

27. Ararat, Mirnii, are districts of Armenia, 
and so probably was Ashchenaz. Minni is 
frequently mentioned in Assyrian inscriptions, 
the kings of Assyria having had to quell 
frequent revolts against their overlordship 
among its people. 28. Prepare] lit. 1 sanctify’: 
so in G* 227. His dominion] referring to the 
king of Media, who is to gather to the attack 
his tribes with their leaders : cp. v. 11. 

31. Post] running messenger. At one end] 
RY 1 on every quarter.’ 32. Passages] with 
fords, or ferries. Reeds] RM ‘ marshes,’ Heb. 

‘ pools.’ The reservoirs and pools around 
Babylon which prevented inundations shall 
disappear as completely as what is inflammable 
does by the action of fire. 33. It is time to 
thresh her] RV * at the time when it is 
trodden.' 

34 f. Oppressed Israel speaks. 

34. Dragon] here, ‘ sea-monster.' Delicates] 
dainties ; here only used as a substantive in 
the Bible. 36. Sea] a groat lake, or reservoir, 
made by the Babylonish queen Nitocris. 

Springs] RY ‘ fountain,’ referring to the 
net-work of canals dug for commerce and irriga- 
tion. 37. Dragons] RV 1 jackals.’ 39. While 
they are exulting and carousing, I will 
destroy them unawares. In their heat] when 
hot with wine. 

41. Sheshach] see on 25 2G . 42. The sea] 
a figure for the invaders : cp. v. 55, 46 7 f . 

44. Bel] see on 50 2 . That which he hath 
swallowed up] the riches of the subjugated 

nations. 

46. Lest] RY ‘ let not.' Rumour] the state 
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of unrest preceding the final catastrophe : 
cp. Mt24°>“. 

48. Shall sing for] RY “ shall sing for joy 
over.’ 

50. Ye that have escaped the sword] by 
being already in exile at Babylon. Afar off] 
RV ‘ from afar,’ viz. Babylon. 

51. The exiles have been scoffed at for wor- 
shipping a God who has not defended His 
Temple from sacrilege. 

53. Allusion to the height of the walls or 
of the tower of Bel. 

55. The great voice] the hum of the city's 
life. When her waves] RV ‘ and their waves,’ 
the surging hosts that encompass the city : 
ep. v. 42. 

58. Broad walls] They were 30 or 40 ft. wide : 
see Herod, i. 178. 

And the people . . shall be weary] The labour 
expended on these splendid edifices will have 
been in vain. 

59. Seraiah] brother of Baruch : see 32 12 . 

Went with Zedekiah] Zedekiah's visit was 

probably an act of homage to Nebuchadnezzar, 
perhaps to allay suspicions caused by the com- 
munications between the former and neigh- 
bouring peoples : see on 27 s . Possibly, how- 
ever, wc should read • from.’ instead of ‘ with.’ 

A quiet prince] R V ‘ chief chamberlain,’ mg. 
‘ quarter-master,’ who prepared for the king’s 
reception at each halting-place on the journey. 

61. And shalt see, and shaft read] R Y ‘ then 
see that thou read,’ so that the Jewish wit- 
nesses who heard could testify in after time to 
the prediction. 

64. And they shall be weary] the last word 
(in Heb. but one) of the prophecy (see v. 58) 
with which the symbolic act is thus coupled. 

Thus far, etc.] showing that c. 52 is by 
another hand. 


CHAPTER 52 

Historical Api-bndix (probably by the 
compiler of the book) 

This c. is substantially the same as c. 31) (st-e 
notes there), but adds particulars relating to 
the Temple vessels (vv. 17f.), while omit tine 
Nebuchadnezzar’s charge as to Jeremiah's 
safety (39 llf -). Both accounts are prolmhh 
based on that of 2K24 ls -25 30 . 

1-11. Capture of the city. 12-27. Sulisi- 
quent severities. 28-30. Nebuchadnezzar's 
deportations. 31-34. Concluding notice o( 
Jehoiachin. 4. Nebuchadrezzar] see on 21 J 

6. Famine] described in detail in the" La- 
mentations.’ 7. Then the city was broken up' 
RV ‘ Then a breach was made in the city 

9. Riblah] see on 39 5 . xi. He put out the 
eyes] see on 39 7 . 17 f. See prefatory remarks 

18. Caldrons] RV ‘pots,’ for cany mg as n 
ashes after sacrificing. 22. A chapiter] a 
capital. 24. Zephaniah] see on 2 1 1 . 

25. The principal scribe of the host] RY 'tin 
scribe of the captain of the host.’ 

28-30. This passage seems to lane hull 
taken by the compiler from a separate doiu- 
ment. For seventh we should probnhh road 
‘seventeenth,’ corresponding to Zedekiah's 
tenth year, while the siege was going on. Thus 
this captivity would consist chiefly of peopl. 
from the country parts. The next. i.o. Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s eighteenth year, was that Midi 
which this chapter deals. Of the deportation 
of his three and twentieth year w 0 have no 
other mention. 

31. The seven and thirtieth year] 51! 1 li.i 

Evil-merodach] son of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Lifted up the head] released : cp. Gn4n 1J ' 

32. The kings] captives kept at his trail 
to commemorate his conquests. 

33. He was admitted to the king's table. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Name, Place m Canon, and Subject. To 
the Hebrews this book is known by its initial 
word, 'Ekhnh, ‘How’ ; by the ancient Jews of 
Alexandria it was called Threnot, 1 Dirges ' ; 
by St. Jerome, Lamentations, whence our 
English title. Its position in the English and 
other versions is due to the influence of the 
Greek or LXX version, which placed it imme- 
diately after the prophecies of Jeremiah ; but 
in the Hebrew canon it is usually found among 


the Hagiograplia, or ‘Writings,’ constituting, 
along with Canticles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, a small collection known as the Inc 
Megillotli , or ‘ Rolls.’ The great theme ol 
the book is the siege, capture, and destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. Josephus 
on the basis of 2Ch35 25 , erroneously supposed 
that it was written as an elegy over the dentil 
of king Josiah. For vividness and pathos 
the book is unsurpassed in all literature. 
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2 . Analysis. 

C. 1. Zion’s desolation and sorrow. 

C. 2. Zion's sorrows duo to Jehovah's anger. 

C. 3. Zion’s hope in God’s mercy. 

C. 4. Zion’s former glory contrasted with 
her present humiliation. 

C. 5. Zion’s earnest petition for deliverance. 

3. Structure. Of the five lyric poems of 
which the book consists, the first four, in 
Hebrew, are acrostics ; each poem consisting 
of 22 portions or verses, corresponding to the 
number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet, 
except the third, in which each letter is used 
thrice, and in which, consequently, there are 
3 times 22, or 66 versos. The fifth poem, 
though not an acrostic, has 22 verses. The 
metre is known as Kinah rhythm or elegiac, 
sometimes spoken of as ‘limping verse,' be- 
cause the second line is usually considerably 
shorter than the first. Ho book shows greater 
art or more technical skill in composition. Isa 
144-21 j a written in the same metre. 

4. Author. In the original these poems are 
anonymous, but tradition has long since as- 
scribed them to Jeremiah. The LXX prefaces 
the book with these words : 1 And it came to 
pass, after Israel had been carried into cap- 
tivity and Jerusalem had been laid waste that 
Jeremiah sat weeping and lamented with this 
lamentation over Jerusalem and said’ ; and 
this ancient tradition is confirmed by the 
Syriac, the Latin Vulgate, the Targum of 
Jonathan, the Talmud, and by modern Jews 
and Christians, who point to the very cave or 
grotto, near the Damascus gate on the N. side 
of the Holy City, in which Jeremiah is sup- 
posed to have written them. Various allusions 
in the poems themselves look in tho same 
direction ; especially the vivid descriptions of 
Jerusalem in chs. 2 and 4, which are evidently 
the pen-pictures of an eye-witness ; likewise 
the strongly sympathetic temper and prophetic 
spirit of the poems throughout, as well as 
then - style, phraseology, and thought, which 
arc all so characteristic of Jeremiah. 

On the other hand, it is possible, of course, 
that they were written by a contemporary of 
Jeremiah, perhaps Baruch ; for, as has been 
suggested by Professor McFadycu, being ano- 
nymous, it is easier to think that the traditional 
title has been added by the Greek version than 
that a genuine one has been lost from the 
Hebrew. Besides, the allusion to the pro- 
phets in 2°, bearing the iniquities of the 
fathers in 5 T , and the expectation of help 
from Egypt in 4 1 ", are unlike Jeremiah. But 
notwithstanding all the objections to the con- 
trary, the balance of evidence, both internal 
and external, is probably in favour of Jere- 
miah. 

5. Unity and Date. As may be seen from 
the outline given above, the unity of the book 


is not logical, but emotional ; hence the ques- 
tion of its literary unity is largely dependent 
upon one’s attitude toward its authorship and 
date. As to its date, it is very generally 
agreed that it was composed soon after the 
downfall of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. How soon, 
it is difficult to state : the author’s vivid lan- 
guage points to a time immediately subsequent, 
whereas the highly artificial and acrostic char- 
acter of the composition would indicate that 
the bitterness of the siege had passed, and 
that the poet had had time for calm reflection. 

6. Permanent Religious Value. The richest 
portion of the book is doubtless the section 
contained in 3 19 ' 39 , in which vv. 22-27 are 
particularly precious. But the entire book is 
of value to teach not only patriotism, and 
patience, and prayer, and confession of sin, 
but the divine character of chastisement, the 
disciplinary value of yoke-bearing, how God 
pities those whom He is compelled to afflict ; 
and, what is deepest and most important of 
all, how ideal Zion, in suffering for the sins 
of the nation, is typical of the Messiah who 
‘ bore our sins and carried our sorrows.’ The 
book is also of liturgical value, being read by 
pious Israelites every Friday afternoon at the 
Jews’ wailing place, within the city of Jeru- 
salem, but just outside the Temple area, and 
in Jewish synagogues the world over on the 
9 th of Ab (August), the day on which the 
Temple was burned. 

CHAPTER 1 

Zion’s Desolation and Sorrow 

Though the five poems contained in the 
book have practically the same theme — the 
downfall of Jerusalem— yet each poem dwells 
on a different phase of the subject as intimated 
in the opening words of each c. This first 
one emphasises the desolation and misery of 
the city, describing it as ‘ solitary,’ as ‘ a widow,’ 
and as 1 tributary.’ i.e. Judah has lost her 
independence ; and there is ‘no comforter,’ 
vv. 2, 9, 17, 21. It falls naturally into three 
sub-divisions, as seen below. In structure it 
is strictly alphabetical : each v. being of triple 
construction. 

i-xi. The poet laments Zion’s utter deso- 
lation. 

1. How] a characteristic word for the 
commencement of an elegy : cp. 2 1 4 b 2 Isa 14 4 . 

Sit solitary] in the sense of empty houses 
and deserted streets. Provinces] the neigh- 
bouring countries, such as Edom and Moab. 

2. Lovers] synonymous with friends, viz. 
her allies Edom and Egypt (4‘ 22 ). 

3. Because of affliction and . . great servi- 
tude] i.e. Judah chose exile to escape the 
sufferings to which she was exposed in her 
own land (Jer40 n ). Between the straits] 
RV ‘ within the straits.’ 4. The ways of Zion 
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do mourn] The roads by which pilgrims came 
up to the feasts are now deserted (Jer 14'-). 

Her virgins] those who took part in the 
festal occasions (PstSS- 3 ). 5- Are the chief] 
RY ‘are become the head’: i.e. Judah has 
lost her leadership. Before the enemy] driven 
as slaves. 6. Her princes are become like 
harts] referring to Zedekiah’s flight with his 
sons (J er 39 4- "). 

7. Remembered] RV ‘remembereth.’ 

Sabbaths] RY ‘ desolations,’ in the sense 
probably of ceasings : cp. the enforced sabbaths 
of Ijy '26 s4 . 33 . The Heb. word employed here 
is not found elsewhere in OT. 8. Is removed] 
RV 1 is become as an unclean thing.’ Her 
nakedness] her sin and its punishment (4 21 ). 

9. Her filthiness] moral pollution, expressed 
by a bold but common Oriental figure (Jer Id--). 

She remembereth not] RV 1 she remembered 
not.’ 10. Pleasant things] primarily the 
vessels of the sanctuary (2 Ch3G lu > 19 ), but in- 
cluding all of Jerusalem’s precious possessions. 

12-19. Zion’s comfortless condition due to 
Jehovah’s righteousness. 

12. Zion yearns for sympathy. 13. From 
above] RY ‘From on high.’ 14. Is bound] a 
bucolic figure. Clod being represented as bind- 
ing Judah’s sins upon his neck as a ploughman 
binds the yoke upon oxen (Jer 27'-). He hath 
made my strength to fall] rather, ‘it (the yoke) 
hath caused my strength to stumble.’ The 
LORD] in Heb. Adouai, used 14 times in 
Lamentations to express lordship ; the name 
Jehovah conveys the covenant idea of redemp- 
tion. 15. He hath called an assembly] lit. ‘an 
appointed time’: i.e. a religious festival 
(Lev 23 4 ); not for Israel, however, but for 
the enemy, to celebrate the defeat of Zion's 
soldiers. 16. Mine eye, mine eye] The em- 
phatic repetition reminding one of Jeremiah's 
style (Jer4 1<J ft 14 ). 17. That his adversaries 

should he round about him] i.e. that his nearest 
neighbours should be his most hateful foes. 
In this v. the poet speaks. 19. Lovers] see 
on v. 2. My priests and mine elders] Even 
the most honoured chiefs of the city died of 
starvation. 

20-22. In distress Zion appeals to Jehovah 
for redress. 

21. The day] i.e. the day of vengeance on 
Zion, long before announced (Jer 25 1 "' 20 ). 

22. Let all their wickedness come before 
thee] a not infrequent prayer of OT. saints for 
righteous retribution upon the enemy : op. 
PssG9, 1011, 137 Jer 18 20-23 ; not altogether 
unjustifiable, for the Hebrew was conscious 
that wickedness must be punished, but far 
below the plane of the Sermon on the Mount. 

CHAPTER 2 

Zion’s Sorrows due to Jehovah's Anger 

In this second dirge, the cause of Zion’s 


woe is dwelt upon. Jehovah has become 
angry with His people, therefore He has cast 
them off. Zion’s miseries arc Ihe judgments 
of God, which have been sent because of 
Judah’s sins. In structure the poem is an 
acrostic, each v. being of triple character, in 
in c. 1. The prophet speaks. 

I- 10. The agonies caused by Adomu's 
anger. 

I. The beauty of Israel] the Temple 
(IsaG4 31 ), or possibly the heroes of Jerusalem 
(2 S 1 1!l ). His footstool] the ark of tin 
covenant (lCh28 2 ), or possibly the sanetu.in 
(Pss99 5 132" IsaGO 18 ). 2. Swallowed upl 
i.e. destroyed by earthquake. Habitations' 
open villages of the shepherds. Strong holds] 
fortified towns. 3. All the horn] bet In. 
‘every horn,’ in the sense of self-protection 
or of resistance, the horn being a symbol ot 
strength. 4. In the tabernacle of the daughter 
of Zion] The division of the v. in AY in 
faulty. The colon after Zion should stand 
after eye, as in RV. 6. As if it one of a 
garden] i.e. God has destroyed His Temple 
easily as a man removes a vintage booth, ulmli 
has served its purpose, from a garden (La 1 '"I 

8. He hath stretched out a line] Jc lun.ili 
surveys, but to destroy : cp. Isa34 ]1 Am7". 

9. Her gates are sunk into the ground] 11 
metaphor expressing their total destruction, 
not a vestige being loft above ground. The 
law <* no more] including the national 11tu.1l 
and go\emment. Her prophets also find no 
vision] because so hardened by sin. 

10. The elders . . sit upon the ground] i.e. in 
banishment. 

II- 19. Zion’s bitter sorrow and lamentation. 

II. The scene of Jerusalem’s woes is to the 
poet heartrending. My liver] a phrase not 
found elsewhere in OT., but cxpic.sshc ol 
strong emotion : cp. our English use of "spleen' 
and ‘humorous.’ 12. The picture of In lph-s, 
innocent children crying in vain foi load is 
touching. 13. What thing shall I take to 
witness for thee ?] RV ‘What shall I to-tib 

unto theoV’ in the sense of attempting in 

fort Jerusalem. 14. False burdens) KYI 
‘oracles of vanity’ (Jer 23 83 ). Causes of 
banishment] The Heb. word employed In tv n 
not found elsewhere, but probably mean' 
things which draw aside and dme out 
( Jer 27 10 . ts). 17. The LORD hath done] The 
poet points to Jehovah as Zion’s Dostiojir, 
only later to show that He may become her 
Saviour. 18. O wall] apostrophised as a 
human mourner (Isa 14 81 ). No rest] RV‘n» 
respite.’ Apple of thine eye] lil. ‘daughter.' 
i.e. pupil of the eye : cp. Psl7 s . 

20-22. In bewilderment Zion appeals to 
Jehovah. 

20. To whom thou hast done this] \i/ !<’ 
His own chosen people. Children of a span 
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long] RV ‘ tho children that are dandled in 
the hands’: cp. v.22, JerlD 9 . 22. My terrors 
round about] as in Jer6 25 20 3 i 19 . Jehovah 
has now summoned His terrors (J lagor- 
missabib), as at other times Ho had summoned 
His people to the festivals (a solemn day). 

CHAPTER 3 

Zion’s Hope in God’s Mercy 

This third poem is tho most elaborate in 
structure and the most sublime in thought of all. 
The poet speaks not only for himself, but for 
the nation. The order of thought is sorrow, 
confession, repentance, prayer. Though con- 
sisting of 66 vv. the poem is but a little longer 
than the others. Three consecutive vv. arc 
built upon each letter of the Hcb. alphabet : 
each triplet is usually closely associated in 
thought, and consequently grouped together 
as in the RV. 

1-18. Zion bewails her calamities. 

x-3. I am the man] The author is a repre- 
sentative sufferer, an eye-witness, and typical 
of Christ. 4-6. Gall] bitterest sorrow 
(Jer8 u ). Travel] RV ‘ travail,' which is tho 
more modern spelling, in the sense here in- 
tended, of painful labour (Nu20 14 ). He hath 
set me] RV ‘He hath made me to dwell’ 
(Psl43 3 ). Be dead of old] RV ’have been 
long dead.’ 7-9. He hath made my paths 
crooked] in the sense that every avenue of 
advance is blocked. 10-12. He im<] RV 
‘He is.’ As a bear. . as a lion] God is even 
lying in wait to oppose him (Jer4 7 5°). 

Danger follows distress. 13-15- Arrows of 
his quiver] RM ‘ sons of his quiver,’ a poetical 
expression for the enemies' taunts (Jor 20 s ). 

My reins] The English equivalent is heart, 
denoting the seat of the affections ( J er 1 2 2 ). 

To all my people] better, ‘ to all peoples,’ as 
in many Heb. MSS and the Peshitto. 

16-18. Broken my teeth with gravel stones] 
i.e. God has forced him to eat bread full of 
grit (Prov20 17 ). He hath covered me with 
ashes] or, ‘ He made mo cower in the ashes.’ 
Such dreadful thoughts about God are almost 
without a parallel in the OT. 

19-39. Hope of relief through God’s mercy. 

In this section we reach the highest point 
of trust to which the mourner attains. 

19-21. Remembering] RV ‘remember,’ in 
the imperative sense (1 "). This I recall] viz. 
what just precedes, his affliction. 25-27. The 
LORD is good] ‘good’ is the initial word of 
each v. in this group. Goodness to the poet 
is an essential attribute of Jehovah and the 
basis of his hope. Ho is too good to keep 
them always in despair. Should both hope 
and quietly wait] lit. ‘ should wait and in 
silence ' ; quiet waiting being the pre-requisite 
of perceiving that God is good. Yoke] disci- 
pline, or work that is irksome, compulsory and 


painful. These vv. have the ring of auto- 
biography. 28-30. The loading verbs in this 
triplet are to be taken hortatively, as RV ‘Let 
him sit,’ ‘put,’ ‘give,’ the argument being that 
yoke-bearing in order to be beneficial must be 
submitled to willingly. Hath borne] RV ‘ hath 
laid.’ Giveth his cheek] the climax of patience 
is reached when suffering that comes through 
human agency is borne without murmuring. 

31-33. Three grounds are given for resig- 
nation : (1) because chastisement is only tem- 
porary (Ps77 7 Jer3 5 > )2 ) ; (2) because by nature 
God is merciful, and therefore the distress 
sent will not exceed what is absolutely neces- 
sary (Isa 54 s ) ; (3) because all affliction is 
against His will, hence God cannot commit an 
injustice. 34-36. In this triplet the order of 
thought is transposed to accommodate the 
alphabetic structure. The teaching is, the 
Lord approveth not, (1) of cruelty to prisoners 
in war, as Nebuchadnezzar to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ; (2) of perverting justice in 
court (Ex23'>) ; (3) of dishonesty in private 
business (Ex 22 8 > 9 ). 37-39. This group rounds 
out the thought of the section : each v. 
contains a separate interrogation : (1) Who 
can command and bring to pass except Adonai ? 
(Ps33 9 ). (2) Do not evil (i.e. suffering) and 

good alike proceed from God? (Am 3 6 Isa 45 7 ). 
(3) Why should a man who still lives complain 
when he is only being punished for his sins? 
(Jcr45 5 ). A living man] The word ‘living’ 
is emphatic. Life in itself is more than the 
sinner merits. Instead of having been over- 
paid, he is not even paid in full : for ‘ the 
wages of sin is death ’ (Rom 6 2S ). The poet is 
hero championing the divine cause. 

40-54. Exhortations to repent and confess. 

40-42. Our heart with our hands] strictly, 
our heart to our palms, in the sense that the 
heart should actually follow in the direction 
in which our hands point (Jer4 31 ). 

43-45. Zion’s condition is dire because 
Jehovah will not hear the prayers of His 
miserable victims. People] RV ‘ peoples,’ i.e. 
the foreign nations round about. 52-54. These 
vv. are thought to point to Jeremiah as the 
author of tho poems : cp. Jer38. Cast a stone 
upon me] i.e. covered with a stone the pit into 
which they cast him. Waters flowed over 
mine head] There was no water, but mire, in 
Jeremiah’s dungeon (Jer 38 6 ). I am cut off] 
the sufferer is a type of ChriBt (Ps 88 5 Isa 53 8 ). 

55-66. In despair Zion prays for vengeance 
upon the enemy. 

55 ~57; I called upon thy name] i.e. upon 
the attributes of God ; referring possibly to 
Ps69, supposed by some to have been com- 
posed by J eremiah while in the dungeon. 

Fear not] God’s answer was brief, consisting 
of but two words, but enough since they came 
from him. 58-60. Pleaded] as an advocate 
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(Jer 50 34 ). All their imaginations] RV ‘all 
theii - devices' (.Ter 11 19 1 8 ls ). 63. Musick] 
RV ‘ song.' 64-66. AV by translating the 
imperfect tenses of the verbs in this triplet as 
imperatives, makes the languago appear harsher 
than it really is ; still it must be allowed that 
the poet prays for retribution upon the enemy 
(Jerl8- 3 2 Tim 4 14 ). Sorrow of heart] RV 
‘ hardness of heart.’ 

CHAPTER 4 

Zion's forme n Glory contrasted with 

HER PRESENT HUMILIATION 
In this fourth dirge the poet describes the 
miseries of the various classes in the sack of 
Jerusalem, concluding with a warning to 
Edom. In structure, each alphabetic v. is 
composed of two rather than of three sub- 
divisions, the ideas and phrases balancing as 
in ordinary Hebrew poetry. Tips is considered 
the finest poetry of the book. The mourner 
speaks throughout. 

1-10. The terrible distress of the people 
and nobles. 

1. How is the gold become dim] The three 
words used for gold, pure gold, and fine gold, 
in vv. 1. 2, all stand metaphorically for Jeru- 
salem’s most precious possessions, particularly 
her inhabitants. The stones of the sanctuary] 
the choicest portion of Zion’s citizens (2 10 
Zcch9 10 ). 2. Earthen pitchers, the work of 

the hands of the potter] The contrast is not 
merely one of the materials, gold and clay, 
butof workmanship (Jer 1 8 ^ 19 1 ' 10 ). 3. The 

sea monsters] R V 1 the jackals ’ ( Jer 9 41 ). The 
thought is that even wild beasts suckle their 
young, but the women of Jerusalem are be- 
come cruel and take no heed of their children’s 
pitiful cries. Like the ostriches] here taken 
as the type of cruelty and heartlessness, be- 
cause they forsake their young at the least 
alarm (Job 39 1 3 - 1 "). 5. Delicately] daintily 

(Prov 29 - 1 ). Brought up in scarlet] lit. ‘ carried 
upon scarlet,’ as infants. Embrace dunghills] 
lie upon dust heaps. The contrast is most 
vivid. Prom the highest luxury, the upper 
classes in .Jerusalem have been reduced to the 
extremest poverty. 

6. For the punishment of the iniquity] RV 
‘ For the iniquity.’ As in a moment] Sodom 
was overthrown suddenly; Jerusalem's suffer- 
ings were prolonged. Hence it is inferred 
that Jerusalem’s sin was greater than Sodom’s. 
Our Lord modified this ancient view of sin 
and punishment (Lkl3 1-;i ). And no hands 
stayed on her] RV ‘ and no hands were laid 
upon her,’ i.e. Sodom's punishment was direct 
from God. 7. Nazarites] RV ‘ nobles,' pro- 
bably alluding to the Rechabites, famous at 
that time for their purity and temperance 
CJerJo). 

9 . Better] i.e. better off. Death by the 


sword, prior to the siege, is pronounced pre- 
ferable to being gradually wasted by famine. 

For mint of the fruits of the field] lit. 1 from 
the produce of the field,’ famine being more 
cruel than the enemy (Ps 109 - 1 ). 10. This \. 

describes a gruesome soenu, alluded to in 2-". 
and predicted in Jer 19°. Pitiful women] tin 
daughters of an effete civilisation, who hail 
been nursed in the lap of luxury. 

1 1-16. The ignominious fate of the prophet, 
and priests. 

This section begins and ends w ith an account 
of the wrath of Jehovah. 11. Kindled a fire 
in Zion] poetic for the glowing of Jiltovali', 
anger (2Ch3G 19 ). 13. For the sins of] III' 

1 It is because of the sins of.’ Zion's prophets 
were really murderers (2C’h24 al Jcr2ii- ). 

14. They have wandered] reeled and stag- 
gored, reckless of their rcsponsil>ijjti<<, ,1, 
leaders. 15. They cried unto them] tin. 
people applied to them what lepers were n 
quired to declare of themseh us. \ i/„ Unclean 1 
Unclean! (LV13 45 ). Theirs was spiritual 
leprosy. They said among the heathen] IVlnn 
ostracised, people abroad said. They shall turn 
here no longer. They wore unwelcome < ten 
where; fugitives and vagabonds, with tie 
mark of Cain upon them. 

16 . The anger of the LORD hath divided 
them] lit. ‘the face of Jehovah hath sctittuul 
them.’ 

17-20. The vain hope of escape ; ctott tk 
king being captured. This short section is in 
the first person plural. 

17. RV ‘Our eyes do yet fail in hm hmj for 

our vain help.’ Egypt or some other expected 
ally disappoints (Jer 37 " Isa oil' 1 ). 19. Our 

persecutors] RV ‘our pursuers.’ 20. The 
breath of our nostrils] a rather strong expres- 
sion to use of Zedekiah, yet he was Jerusalem', 
king, and though weak, ‘ the anointed of 
Jehovah.’ Under his shadow] e\en us cap- 
tives, they hoped to be allowed some sort of 
national organisation with Zedekiah as their 
head. The hope expressed is pathetic. 

2i, 22. The doom of Edom. 

21. Rejoice and be glad] i.e. onjox tin 
malicious but fleeting satisfaction (Jer 4 9 
Edom is typical of the church's foes to-day. 

Uz] the territory lying SE. of Palestine, 
extending probably into Arabia (Jer 25 J0 ;. 

The cup] the symbol of divine wrath (Jer 
25 lT ). 22. The punishment of thine iniquity is 
accomplished] lit. ‘ended.’ For one brief 
moment the curtain of gloom is lifted, and a 
hope — in a sense a Messianic hope — is held mil 
to Zion (Isa 40 2 ). He will discover thy sms] 
i.e. he will punish thy sins ; for, if to co\ei 
is to forgive, to discover must ho to punish 
(PSS32 1 85 2 ). Thus the poem closes with » 
contrast. Zion’s sins shall be covered. Edom's 
discovered. Zion’s captivity iB past, Edom's 
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yet to come. The Hebrews' debt is paid, 
the Edomites’ is yet to bo exacted. 

CHAPTER 5 

Zion's earnest Petition for Deliverance 

This final poem is not so much an elegy as 
a prayer or meditation. The tone is more 
calm and spiritual than the others, with no 
trace ot vindictiveness. The poet, speaking 
for the people, * will have God know every- 
thing.’ Though divided into 22 vv., it is not 
an acrostic. Rhyme takes the place of the 
alphabetical structure, the poem having not 
less than 45 words ending in the sound u : cp. 
Ps 124. Like c. 4, each v. is composed of two 
members which are balanced with the greatest 
care, both as to form and thought. In the 
Vulgate this c. is given a separate title, 
‘ Oratio J eremite prophet®.’ 

1-18. A pathetic review of Zion’s condition. 

i. Remember, O LORD] Like the initial 
sentences of the other poems, the opening 
words strike the key of what follows. The 
poet is about to pray, so he secures first of all 
God’s attention. 2. Our inheritance] Canaan 
(Lv20 24 ). 3. Our mothers are as widows] i.e. 
without protection and support. 5. Our necks 
are under persecution] RV 1 our pursuers are 
upon our necks.’ 6. To the Assyrians] Baby- 
lonians of course are meant (Jer2 18 2K23 29 ). 

7. And we have borne their iniquities] not 
in contradiction to Jer31 29 Ezkl8 2 , nor that 
they were not themselves great sinners, for 
v. 16 shows that they acknowledged they 
were, but that the nation's guilt extended 
back into the past. Ideal Zion, like Christ, 
was to ‘ be made perfect through sufferings ’ 
(Heb2 10 ). 8. Servants have ruled over us] 
Babylonian satraps were often simply house- 
hold favourites, promoted by the king to posts 
of honour, such as the headship of the wretched 
remnant of Judah (Jer39 3 ). 9. We gat] 
RV ‘ We got,' lit. ‘ we bring in.’ Because of 
the sword of the wilderness] alluding to the 


raids of the Bedouins, who may have fallen 
upon the remnant in their attempts to snatch 
a little food. 

10. Black] RM ‘hot.’ Terrible famine] 
RV 1 burning heat of famine.’ 12. Hanged 
up by their hand] The Assyrian custom was 
to impale bodies after death in order to expose 
them to the most utter contempt possible 
(Dt21 23 1 S31 10 ' 12 ). 13. They took the young 
men to grind] RV ‘ The young men bare the 
mill,’ work usually done by women and slaves 
(Tsa47 2 ). 

14. From the gate] corresponding to our 
public square or park (Jerl4 2 ). 

16. The crown is fallen from our head] a 
figurative expression conveying the thought 
that Zion has lost her dignity of statehood. 

Woe unto us, that we have sinned] a distinct 
confession on the part of the people, and the 
effect desired has been obtained. 17. For 
this . . for these thing s] loss of nationality and 
present distress respectively. 

19-22. A final appeal to Jehovah to remove 
Zion's reproach. 

The book closes with a majestic apostrophe 
to Jehovah. 19. Remainest] RV 1 sittest,' 
as king. Jehovah had not abdicated, though 
Zedekiah had (Ps45° 102 12 ). 20. Where- 
fore . . so long time] a hint may be contained 
in these laBt words as to the time of composi- 
tion, at least of c. 5. 21. Turn thou us unto 

thee] The poet realises that they cannot turn 
themselves. The doctrine clearly is that 
repentance is of grace. It is useless simply 
to resolve to turn (Jer31 16 ). 

22. But] RV 1 unless,’ which is better ; 
for that Jehovah has utterly rejected Zion is 
to the poet unthinkable. The tone of the v., 
however, is so melancholy that in some MSS 
v. 21 is repeated ; so that, in reading the roll 
in the synagogue, the book might end more 
hopefully. The Jews delighted in cheerful 
conclusions. Similar repetitions occur at the 
close of Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, and Malachi. 
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J. History of Ezekiel’s Times. Ezekiel was 
preeminently a prophet of the Captivity of 
Judah, but the allusions in his book go back 
over the last half-century of the existence of 
the Jewish kindgom. 

Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt. Tho kings 
of Judah had long been vassals of Assyria, but 
in the latter half of the 7th cent. B.C. the 
power of that empire was declining. Soon after 
H30 B.C. Western Asia was invaded by the 
Scythians — hordes of northern barbarians who 
penetrated to the borders of Egypt. Their 
irruption is not directly mentioned in Scripture, 
but it made a strong and terrifying impression, 
of which traces are found in both Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, and the possibility of its recurrence 
was long present to men’s minds. About 
625 B.C. Babylon, hitherto a tributary of 
Assyria, became independent under Nabo- 
polassar, and about G07 B.C. Nineveh, tho 
Assyrian capital, fell beforo Nabopolassar and 
his allies. The supremacy of the E. was thus 
transferred to Babylon. When Nineveh fell, 
Pharaoh-Necho of Egypt made himself tem- 
porarily master of Palestine, but in G05 B.C. 
he was defeated at Carchemish by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the son of Nabopolassar. who immedi- 
ately succeeded his father as king of Babylon 
and ruler of all Western Asia. 

The last kings of Judah. The reign of Josiah 
(G39-608 B.C.) was signalised by the discovery 
of the Book of the Lawin the Temple (621 B.C.), 
and by the great reformation that followed it. 
Josiah was slain in battle at Mcgiddo, when 
attempting to oppose the northward march of 
Pharaoh-Necho (608 B.C.). The people of 
Judah placed Shallum (generally known as 
Jehoahaz), Josiah’s youngest son, on the throne, 
but their choice did not satisfy Pharaoh-Necho, 
who deposed Shallum, and carried him captive 
to Egypt, putting Jehoiakim, another son of 
Josiah, in his place. Jehoiakim reigned as a 
vassal of Egypt for four years, but Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s victory at Carchemish made him a 
subject of Babylon. For three years longer he 
was loyal to Nebuchadrezzar, but at last he 
began to intrigue again with Egypt. He died 
in 597 B.C. before Nebuchadrezzar could punish 
his unfaithfulness, but the blow fell on his son 
and successor, Jehoiachin, who was deposed after 
a reign of three months, and carried captive to 
Babylon, along with the flower of the nobility 
and the best of the craftsmen of the land. 


This was the first captivity (597 B.c,). Ne- 
buchadrezzar, however, spared the kingdom of 
Judah a little longer, and set Zedekiah, a third 
son of Josiah, on the throne. Bui Zedekiah 
proved a weak ruler, unable to resist the anti- 
Babylonian party in Judah. He too was led 
into intrigue with Egypt, and revolt against 
Babylon. Nebuchadrezzarsent an army against 
Jerusalem. The siege began on the tenth day 
of the tenth month of Zedekiah’s ninth year; 
and after being temporarily raised owing to 
the approach of an Egyptian army, was re- 
sumed. and ended on the ninth day of the ! 
fourth month of Zedekiah’s eleventh year. 
The king fled, but was captured, had his eus ■ 
put out, and was taken to Babylon. A month 
later Jerusalem was burnt, and the bulk of the 
people of Judah carried into exile. This was 
the second captivity (58G B.O.). 

After the Second Captivity. Gedaliah. a 
Jewish noble, was made Babylonian Governor 
of Palestine, but after three months he wa- 
murdered, at the instigation of tho king of 
Ammon, by a noble of the anli-Bahylomau 
faction. The Jewish leaders of Gedahah's 
party fled with their followers info Egypt. It 
was probably to avenge the murder of ( edaliali 
that a further deportation of Jews to Babylon 
took place five years later (.Ter 52 ri ‘'). This 
was the third captivity (581 B.c.). 

Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt. Tyre as well as 
Judah revolted against Nebuchadrezzar, ami 
was besieged by him for thirteen years from 
the seventh year of his reign (597-58-1 !!.('.). 
In his thirty-seventh year (5G7 B.c.) >\Tm- 
chadrezzar was engaged in a campaign against 
Egypt. 

2 . Ezekiel’s personal history. Ezekiel ('G™ 
strengthens,’ or ‘God is strong’), tho son of 
Buzi, was a priest who was carried to Babylon 
at the first captivity (597 b.c.). This is the 
point from which the dates in his hook are 
reckoned. Nothing is known of his ago at tho 
time of his transportation, or of hi-- prorious 
historyr. In the fifth year of his lapti'itr 
(592 B.c.) he was called and consecrated to the 
work of a prophet by a remarkable \ision with 
which the book opens, and lie carried on bis 
ministry at intervals for twenty-two years, the 
latest date in the book being the tweiily-seu-iith 

yearof thecaptivify(570 b.c.). Our know le(l(!<- 
of his personal career is very meagre. Be 
lived in a house of his own, among a colony of 
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his fellow exiles, who were settled at a place 
called Tel-abib. He was married, and his wife 
died suddenly on the very day when the siege 
of Jerusalem began. 

3 . Ezekiel’s Audience. This consisied out- 
wardly of the exiles 11 L Tel-abib, who wore an 
organised community with ‘ elders ’ at their 
head. They were at first opposed to Ezekiel, 
and were inclined to believe the false prophets 
who held out hopes of a speedy return to their 
own land (Jer29 8 > 9 ). This antagonism pre- 
vented him from speaking in public, but the 
elders visited him from time to time in his 
house. After the fulfilment of his earlier 
prophecies in the fall of Jerusalem, the atti- 
tude of the exiles to the prophet became more 
favourable. Though living in Babylonia Eze- 
kiel's chief concern was with the fate of Jeru- 
salem, and he took the deepest interest in all 
that was happening in Palestine. The pro- 
phecies spoken to the elders and other exiles 
at Tel-abib were really addressed to the whole 
people of Israel whom they represented. At 
times Ezekiel makes a distinction between the 
exiles and their brethren in Palestine, and in 
these cases his verdict is in favour of the 
former. 

4 . The Book of Ezekiel falls into three well- 
marked divisions. The first (chs. 1-21) pre- 
dicts the fall of Jerusalem as the necessary 
consequence of Israel’s sin. The second (chs. 
25-32) deals with God’s judgments on the 
surrounding nations. The third (chs. 33-48) 
describes the restoration of Israel and the 
establishment of the perfect kingdom of God. 
There is no doubt as to the unity and authen- 
ticity of the book, though a few passages here 
and there have been thought to be duplicates 
of the same prophecy. The Hebrew text, 
however, has become obscure in some places 
through the mistakes of transcribers, and 
the true sense has to be sought either in 
ancient translations like the LXX, which fre- 
quently give a better meaning, or in simple 
and obvious corrections. The prophocies of 
Ezekiel have a peculiar style and character, 
due to the prophet’s special mental qualities. 
The most marked of these qualities was his 
powerful imagination, which not only dis- 
played itself in strange and weird conceptions, 
but wrought these out with great minuteness 
of detail, akin to what wo find in Dante. 
Three forms of prophecy are specially char- 
acteristic of Ezekiel. We have symbolic actions , 
in which the truths to be taught are practically 
illustrated ; allegories , which present the sub- 
jects in hand under elaborate figures ; and 
visions, in which material emblems stand out 
spontaneously before the prophet’s mind. It 
is possible that some of the symbolic actions de- 
scribed were not actually performed. In 24 s 
we seo that the symbolic action and the allegory 


cannot be sharply distinguished. The visions, 
too, have been supposed by some to be merely 
allegories thrown into a peculiar literary form, 
but there is no reason to doubt that they were 
real experiences, though some of the details 
may have been worked out moro fully when 
the visions were committed to wilting. 

5 . Ezekiel and Jeremiah were contemporary 
prophets, though the latter was much the older 
of the two. Neither prophet mentions the 
other, but the book of Ezekiel contains many 
traces of Jeremiah’s influence. During the 
eleven years of Zedekiah’s reign both were 
engaged, the one in Jerusalem, and the other 
in Babylonia, in proclaiming practically the 
same truths — the guilt and coming punishment 
of Judah, the sin and folly of opposing Baby- 
lon and seeking help from Egypt, the cer- 
tainty of the destruction of Jerusalem. After 
the captivity both foretold the ultimate restora- 
tion of the exiles. Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
the New Covenant is closely paralleled in 
different parts of Ezekiel, but the latter left a 
larger place for ritual and external law than 
the former in his conception of the perfect 
kingdom of God. 

6 . Ezekiel’s Leading Doctrines. The glory 
and holiness of God are very prominent in 
the book of Ezekiel. He is the God of Israel, 
and has chosen Israel as His people. His 
holiness has been outraged by Israel’s sin, and 
the display of His glory is the great motive of 
all His dealings with them both in judgment 
and mercy. What He does is 1 for His Name’s 
sake.’ The sin cannot be unpunished, and yet 
the choice of Israel cannot be finally revoked. 
God will restore and purify His people and 
dwell among them for ever. The result will 
be the manifestation of His true character to 
men. 1 They shall know that I am the Lord ’ 
is the most frequent phrase in the book. 

7 . Ezekiel's Messianic Prophecies. The 
whole of the last part of the book pictures an 
ideal kingdom of God, and an ideal future 
king. The latter is symbolised by the twig 
taken from the top of the cedar (17 22 . 23 ), is 
further hinted at in 21 2? , and is clearly repre- 
sented by the Davidic king of SI 28 - 2 * 37 **, 
and the ‘ prince ’ of the concluding chs. 

8 . Fulfilment of Ezekiel’s Prophecies. Those 
in the first part were accomplished in a general 
sense when Jerusalem fell. Those in the last 
part were partially realised in the return of 
the Jews from captivity and the rebuilding of 
the Temple ; and in their essence, though not 
in their litoral form, they have been or are 
being fulfilled in the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Ezekiel conceived of the future kingdom of 
God as a national and Jewish one, and allow- 
ance must be made for this limitation of his 
view in dealing with the prophecies of the 
second part as well as with those of the third. 
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The future of the foreign nations is foretold 
with reference to (heir influence on God's 
kingdom, and as the latter did not preserve the 
national form which Ezekiel contemplated, the 
literal fulfilment of the prophecies about the 
former was not to be looked for either. These 
prophecies embody general truths about the 
overthrow of the powers of evil rather than 
precise anticipations of actual history. 

9. Ezekiel and the Law. Tho last nine 
chapters of Ezekiel ha\ e an important bearing 
on the questions connected with the dates of 
the different parts of the Pentateuch. The 
ritual and legal details they contain show that 
such regulations were the subject of much 
thought during the exile, and their differences 
from the Pentateuch show that on particular 
points the Law was not absolutely fixed from 
the first, but allowed a certain elasticity in 
practice. The most important question is that 
connected with the relationship between the 
priests and the Levites. In Deuteronomy, 
which guided Josiah’s reformation, the two 
classes are regarded as identical, while in the 
parts of the Pentateuch known as the Priests’ 
Code they are distinct. Ezekiel (44 10 ' 10 ) in- 
dicates that up to his time the priesthood 
had been common to all the tribe of Levi, but 
that in future it would be confined to the 
family of Zadok, and that the other Levites 
would be reduced to the rank of Temple ser- 
vants. Ezekiel thus marks a transition from 
the arrangement of Deuteronomy to that 


1 . 

of the Priests’ Code, and the inference i, 
that tho latter took its present form during 
or after the exile. With the part of the 
Priests’ Code, however, known as tho Law of 
Holiness (Lv 16-26), the book of Ezekiel lias 
many points of correspondence. This pm 
tion of the Pentateuch, therefore, must him 
been in substance as early as his day. 

10. Ezekiel and the New Testament. Tin 
language and thought of Ezekiel li.ne h:ul 
a considerable influence on the writers of tin 
New Testament. His allegory of the (ioml 
Shepherd evidently suggested some part of 
our Lord’s parables of tho Lost Sheep and 
tho Good Shepherd. The promise of the new 
heart of flesh is referred to in 2 Cor lb*. The 
idea of judgment beginning at the house of 
God reappears in lPet4 17 . The influence of 
Ezekiel is specially evident in Revelation, 
which reproduces the eating of the roll ( Ret 
ip 9, 10), the invasion of Gog and Magog (2U"- 1 ), 
the measuring of the Temple (11 b-), the life 
giving river (22 L*), and the four-square cm 
with its twelve gates (21 1*- 1 ®). Many of 1 la 
judgments on ‘Babylon’ in Rev 18 arc takm 
from Ezekiel’s chapters on Tj re. 

11. The Permanent Message of Ezekiel. 
This hook has an abiding value to the Christ i.m 
because of its promise of the new heart, n> 
doctrine of the individual’s relation to (foil, 
and its assurance that God has no pleasme in 
the death of the wicked, hut desires that all 
should turn to Him and live. 


PART 1 

Tjie old Israel and its Overthrow (Chs. 1-24) 


Six axd Judgment. 

§ 1. Ezekiel’s Call and Consecration 
as a Prophet (chs. 1-3). 

Date. June-July, 892 n.c. 

Ezekiel’s call and consecration to his pro- 
phetic work took place by means of a vision 
of God's glory (c. 1), and of a divine commis- 
sion. or rather series of commissions, conveyed 
partly in speech and partly in symbol (chs. 2, 3). 

CHAPTER 1 

The Vision or God’s Glory 
This vision, unlike the inaugural visions of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, came to Ezekiel not only 
at the beginning of his prophetic ministry, 
but also several times during the course of it. 
It was early repeated in connexion with his 
call and commission (3 23 ), and it appeared on 
two other occasions (chs. 8-11, 43 1 ' 5 ). In 0. 10 
in particular tho account in c. 1 is closely re- 
produced. with some additional details. 

In a state of trance, or ecstasy, Ezekiel saw 
approaching from the north a glowing storm- 
cloud, which resolved itself into a remarkable 
group of four living creatures, arranged sym- 
metrically in a square. Their general .appear- 


ance was human, and every one had four face-., 
a human face looking outwards, the fine of .1 
lion on the right, the face of an ox on the left, 
and the face of an eagle looking inwards to 
the centre of the square. Every one hud also 
four wings, two of which were stretched out 
to meet those of the living creatures 011 citliu 
side, the points where the tips of tho winif> 
touched each other being the corners of the 
square. The other pairs of wings covered the 
bodies of the living creatures, and under tin— 1 
wings were human hands. The living crea- 
tures had straight, jointless limbs, and ted 
like the hoofs of a calf. The whole in oil]' 
was pervaded with glowing lambent fire, from 
which lightnings shot forth. Tt mov ed to and 
fro with lightning speed, and did so without 
turning, as its four sides were exactly alike 
and any one of them could be the front fot 
the time. Beside the living creatures wete 
four vast wheels, the rims of which were full 
of eyes. These wheels also were so arranecd 
that they could move in any direction without 
changing front. Though apparently uncon- 
nected with the living creatures they moved 
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in perfect harmony with them, ascending and The details of the vision are all suggestive 
descending, going backwards and forwards, or of the attributes of God. The Figure on the 
from side to side, exactly as they did. The throne is an emblem of His sovereign rule, 
motion of this living chariot was accompanied The general human form and the various faces 
by a majestic rushing sound. Above the heads of the living creatures symbolise different 
of the living creatures there was a solid crystal- aspects of divine majesty and strength. The 
line platform, supporting an enthroned human imposing height of the wheels, and the sub- 
Figure, who was clothed in a fiery iridescent lime sound with which the whole living chariot 
radiance. Overawed by the sight, Ezekiel fell moved, convey the same impression. The 
upon his face, and as he lay he heard a divine symmetrical arrangement of the living crea- 
voice addressing him. tures and the wheels, and their swift move- 

The whole vision brought before Ezekiel's ments in every direction, indicate the omni- 
consciousness the presence and glory of God, presence of God. The eyes on the wheels 
but the part of it in which God Himself was denote His omniscient intelligence. Thespon- 
nore directly manifested is described with a taneous and united motion of wheels and 
reverent reserve. Ezekiel is careful not to cherubim suggest the pervasive presence and 
identify the divine essence with the material universal working of God’s Spirit, controlling 
emblems which he beheld. What he saw was things that seem to be independent. The fire 
1 the likeness of a throne,’ and upon it 1 a like- is a symbol of divine purity and holiness, 
ness as the appearance of a man.’ The whole The rainbow colours add a touch of sublime 
was 1 the appearance of the likeness of the beauty to the conception of the glory of God. 
glory of Jehovah.’ The details of the vision i. The thirtieth year] The reference of the 
are concerned rather with the subordinate number is uncertain. Suggested explanations 
appearances by which the divine glory was are, (1) that Ezekiel's age is meant ; (2) that 
accompanied and upborne. the reckoning is from some recent era, such as 

We are not, of courso. to understand that Josiah’s reformation (62] B.C.), or the inde- 
the living creatures and the wheels which pendence of Babylon under Nabopolassar (625 
Ezekiel saw were actually existing realities. B.C., taking thirty as a round number), or the 
They were only the forms in which certain accession of Nebuchadrezzar (604 B.C., reading 
aspects of God’s glory were bodied forth before ‘ thirteenth ’ for 1 thirtieth ’), or some Babylonian 
his mind’s eye. And while the visionary com- epoch otherwise unknown to us ; (3) that 
bination of the symbols, and the impression ‘ the thirtieth year ’ is an insertion made with 
which it produced, were the results of diviDe the object of harmonising the different periods 
inspiration acting through a peculiar mental assigned for the duration of the exile by Jere- 
condition, it is permissible to seek the origin miah (70 years, Jei-25 11 29 10 ) and Ezekiel (40 
of the symbols themselves among objects which years, 46) respectively. Of these explana- 
were familiar to Ezekiel’s ordinary sight, and tions (1) is improbable, and if (3) be not ac- 
conceptions which were familiar to his ordinary ccpted wc are shut up to some of the forms 
thought. Composite animal figures, such as of (2). Among these 625 B.C. (Nabopolassar) 
winged bulls and lions with human heads, and seems a more likely starting-point for an epoch 
winged and eagle-headed men, were very com- than 621 b.c. (Josiah ’3 reformation), but, on 
mon objects in the temples of Babylonia, the other hand, the latter date agrees more 
There has even been found on an ancient Baby- exactly with the number given. The fourth 
Ionian seal a representation of a god in a four- month ] the month Tamniuz = June- July: see 
wheeled chariot drawn by a winged monster, on 8 U . The river of Chebar] the nar Kabari 
Then Ezekiel tells us himself (10 20 ) that the (Great River, or ‘Grand Canal’) of the in- 
living creatures were cherubim, like those scriptions. It was a large navigable canal 
which formed part of the furniture (Ex25 ls_20 ) branching off from the Euphrates, and passing 
and decoration (Ex26 31 ) of the tabernacle, near Nippur, SE. of Babylon. It is probably 
and of the Temple of Jerusalem (1 KO 23 ' 29 ). represented by the modem Shatt-en-Nfl, a 
In Hebrew poetry, too, the cherubim were canal 120 ft. wide, which divides the mins of 
personifications of the storm-cloud on which Nippur in two. 2. King Jehoiachin’s captivity] 
Jehovah rode (Psl8 10 , also Pss80 1 99 1 RV). the first captivity, 597 b.c. : see Intro. The 
In the winged attendants, the glowing fire, fifth year] 592 B.c. 3. The word of the LORO 
and the throne, Ezekiel’s vision has points of rc- came] the usual formula for prophetic in- 
semblance to that of Isaiah (Isa 6), but while the spiration. Chaldeans] Babylonians. The 
imagery of Isaiah’s vision was evidently that of hand of the LORD was . . upon him] producing 
theTempleat Jerusalemexpandedandglorified. the trance in which he saw the vision. 
thesceneofEzekiel’swasratherthegreattemple 4. Amber] RM ‘ electrum,’ an alloy of gold 
of nature, where Jehovah’s throne is above the and silver. 7. Feet] rather, ‘limbs.’ Straight] 
blue sky, and His chariot is the thunder-cloud, kneeless, unjointed. The living creatures did 
with lightnings flashing from its heart of lire, not move by walking. Like . . a calf s foot] 
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not projecting in one direction as a human foot 
does. n. Stretched upward] RV ‘separate 
above.’ 15 . One wheel . .with his four faces] 
RV ‘one wheel . .for each of the four faces 
thereof,’ four wheels in all. 

16 . A wheel in the middle of (RV ‘within’) 
a wheel] an obscure expression. One explana- 
tion is that every wheel had another joined to 
it at right angles, so that the compound wheel 
would appear thus -J- from above, and could 
revoho backwards and forwards on one rim, 
and from side to side on the other. Another 
theory places the four wheels symmetrically 


thus | j , in which arrangement, taking any 

side as the front, the back wheel would over- 
lap the front one and could he seen through 
the spokes of the latter. A third suggestion 
is that every wheel was made up of two con- 
centric circles, the outer rim hat ing a smaller 


wheel within it, surrounding the axlc,thusi 


17 . They turned not when they went] as in 
rv. 9, 12. The wheels of course revolved, 
but. like the living creatures, they could move 
in different directions without changing front. 

18 . Rings] RJI ‘felloes.’ 20 , 21 . Living 
creature] The group of four is spoken of as 
one. 24 . The voice of the Almighty] the voice 
of Jehotah is a common OT. expression for 
thunder. Voice of speech] RV ‘ noise of 
tumult.' The articulate voice, as distinguished 
from the sound of the wheels, is not men- 
tioned till afterwards. 26 . A sapphire stone] 
see the very similar vision of God's glory in 
Ex 24 10 . 


CHAPTERS 2, 3 


Ezekiel's Commission to iie a Prophet 


stand on his feet, and when lie has been raised 
from the ground by an unseen force ho is told 
that God has given him a mission as a prophet 
to the children of Israel. He is warned of 
their rebelliousness and hardness of heart, and 
encouraged to deliver his message fcnrlosh 
no matter how they receive it. This exhorta- 
tion corresponds to that in Jer 1 \ 

x. Son of man] a term reminding K«-kn] 
of his human weakness, like the word ‘mortal ' 
It occurs nearly 100 times in the hook. 

Stand, etc.] God’s call does not suppn ^ 
human powers, but reinforces them and ninki-s 
use of them at their best. 3 . Nation] KY 
‘ nations,’ the whole Hebrew people, belli 
Judah and Israel. Rebellious] a frequently 
recurring description of Israel’s eliaractir 
found very often in the phrase a ‘rebellion-, 
house,’ as in v. 5. 

5 . Hear, or . . forbear] The hitter is clmth 
expected. They., yet shall know, etc.] the 
result which will keep the prophet's wot k finm 
being in vain. His warnings may he iruitlov. 
at the time, but they will he fulfilled, and lie 
will be recognised in the end as (Soil's mes- 
senger. This will he very far from utter 
failure. The result thus indicated is the first 
of an ascending series which runs through tin- 
whole book. They are all introduced In the 
phrase ‘they shall know,’ and they describe 
the production in Israel’s mind of com id urns 
which increase in depth, and solemnity, and 
blessedness. The final conviction, which itselt 
has various stages of growing significance- h 
‘ they shall know that I am the Lo if l>.’ 6 . Briers 
. . thorns . . scorpions] figures for the- oppo- 
sition of the Israelites to Ezekiel and ln-> 
divine message. 


Ezekiel’s commission came to him by three 
stages, and on three distinct occasions. The 
first and principal occasion was the immediate 
sequel of the vision described in c. 1. The 
account of it occupies the whole of c. 2 , 
and the first 1 3 vv. of c. 3. The second was 
seven clays later, among the exiles at Tel-abib 
( 314 - 21 ). The third was connected with a 
repetition of the vision, apparently in the 
neighbourhood of Tel-abib (3- 2 ' 27 ). 

The First Commission (2 ‘—3 13 ) 

This consisted of two series of instructions 
(2 1 -“and 3 4 ’ 11 ) separated by a visionary symbol 
of prophetic inspiration (2 s -3 -1 ), and was 
followed by the withdrawal of the vision 
for a time (3 12 - 13 ). As Ezekiel’s opening 
vision recalls that of Isaiah, so his first com- 
mission has much in common with that of 
Jeremiah, and indeed the contents of the two 
are closely parallel in order as well as in 
substance. 

(ci) First Instructions (2 1-7 ) 

The voice which addresses Ezekiel bids him 


( 6 ) A Symbol of Inspiration (2'-.'!") 

In Jeremiah’s commission God savs to him, 

1 Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth’ 
(Jer l !l ), and Jeremiah himself says afterwards, 
‘Thy words were found, and I did eat them, 
and thy words were unto me a joy and the 
rejoicing of mine heart’ (Jer 15 10 RV). The 
experience thus described metaphorically came 
to Ezekiel in his trance in a concrete, material 
way. God’s words seemed to ho set before 
him in the form of a book, which in- ate at 
God’s command, and found to be as sw ci t as 
honey. The truth underlying this visionary 
symbol was that Ezekiel was divinely inspiied. 
in other words, that God had communicated to 
him a message which he was called to proclaim 
to men. This passage is the basis of Rev 10"- 10 . 

9 . A hand] This hand is not said to be that 
of the Figure on the throne. The vague 
expression is another instance of Ezekiel’s 
reverent reserve. A roll] the usual form of 
Eastern books : see Jer 3(1 *. 10 . Spread it be- 
fore me] Ezekiel had a view from the first of 
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*. '0 whole nature of his message. Within and 
•without] indicating the abundance of calamity 
which Ezekiel had to proclaim. Book rolls 
were usually written on the inner side alone : 
see Eev 5 x . Lamentations, etc.] the character 
of Ezekiel’s message. 

C. 3. 3. As honey for sweetness] The privi- 
lege of being God’s messenger brought a great 
joy, though the message itself was of the saddest. 

(c) Further Instructions ( 3 4-11 ) 

Having thus received his message Ezekiel is 
again told to speak it to his countrymen. He 
is warned in fresh terms of their indifference 
and obstinacy, and encouraged further by the 
assurance that he will be strengthened to with- 
stand their utmost opposition. Those vv. should 
be compared with Jerl 17 ' 19 . 

4. With my words] an advance upon the 
general instruction of 2 7 , following the sym- 
bolical act just described. 6. People] JtV 
1 peoples.’ Israel will be less responsive to 
Ezekiel’s words than a foreign nation to whom 
hisspeechwouldbeunintelligible. 7. Impudent] 
BY 1 of a stiff forehead.' This rendering gives 
greater point to ‘ thy forehead ’ in vv. 8, 9 . 

9. Adamant] diamond: see Jei' 17 1 . 

11. Them of the captivity] a closer definition 
than in 2 s of Ezekiel’s immediate audience : 
see Intro. 

(cl) The Vision withdrawn ( 3 xs ) 

The voice that has been speaking to Ezekiel 
has proceededfrom the Figure enthroned above 
the living chariot of c. 1, which has therefore 
been present during all these instructions. 
Ezekiel now hears the sound of its movement 
as it departs. 

12. Behind me] Ezekiel’s face is now turned 
away from the visionary chariot. As i t appeared 
from the N. he is probably looking S., and 
Tel-abib may have lain in tlic latter direction 
from the Chebar. Blessed be the glory, etc.] 
A change of one letter in the Hebrew gives 
the much better sense, 1 When the glory of the 
Lord went up from its place,' i.e. when the 
vision was withdrawn. 13. Noise of the wheels] 
in addition to the noise of the wings of the 
living creatures. The latter sound alone is 
mentioned in l 24 . 

The Second Commission (3 14-21 ) 

Ezekiel, still under a strong, divinely pro- 
duced excitement, came to the community of 
exiles at Tel-abib, near the Chebar, and after 
seven days of stupefaction he received a 
further commission from God. It was un- 
accompanied by any vision, and the manner in 
which he received it is undescribed, as is so 
often the case with the prophets. The new 
element in this second commission was the 


of his people, and it was set forth in the title 
of ' watchman,’ now given to him for the first 
time. This responsibility was exhausted when 
he had warned them of their danger and duty. 
Only if he failed to do so would he bo held 
accountable for their sin and doom. 

14. The spirit lifted me] to bo taken along with 
I went. Ezekiel was not miraculously trans- 
ported to Tel-abib, but in his movement thither 
he was under the influence of God’s Spirit, like 
Elijah in IK 18 4ti . 15. Tel-abib] a place near 
the Chebar, where a colony of Jewish exiles 
lived. The exact site is unknown. The name 
is usually explained to mean ‘Hill of corn- 
ears ’ or ‘ Corn-hill,’ but some recent editors 
suggest that it is rather the same as til-abicbi, 
1 Hill of the deluge,’ the Assyrian name for the 
numerous heaps of sand and debris formed by 
floods in Babylonia. Astonished] BV ‘asto- 
nied,’ in a stupor of reaction after the vision. 

18. Die . . 21. Live] not to be understood 
in the highest NT. sense. To die was to be 
cut off from the restored kingdom of God, 
foretold in the latter part of this book. To 
live was to survive and enjoy its blessedness. 

20. I lay a stumblingblock before him] This 
difficult phrase does not mean that God seeks 
to make the righteous fall, but that the tempt- 
ations of the righteous arc under God’s provi- 
dential control. Whore there is a temptation 
He also sends a warning, and the two consti- 
tute a discipline by which the righteous man 
is tested, and under which he has an oppor- 
tunity of moral growth. The case of a right- 
eous man sinning and perishing in spite of 
warning is not contemplated at all. 

The Third Commission (3 s2 - 27 ) 

In a plain or valley near Tel-abib the great 
vision of God’s glory formerly seen by the 
Chebar again appeared to Ezekiel. The divine 
v oicc further explained the nature of his com- 
mission. His prophetic activity would be 
subject to a double limitation. He would be 
restrained from public speech by the opposi- 
tion of the people, and God would impose 
silence upon him except when a divine mes- 
sage should bo given him from time to time. 
This intermittent silence became permanent 
from 24 27 (January, 587 B.c.) onward, till the 
restraint on his speech was removed altogether 
three years later ( 33 2I > 22 ). 

22. Plain] BM‘ valley.’ 25. They] Ezekiel’s 
fellow exiles. Bands] not literal but figur- 
ative. 2d. Dumb] as far as prophetic speech 
is concerned, as the following words not . . a 
reprover show. 

§ 2. The Overthrow of the Jewish 
kingdom foretold (chs. 4-7) 

The great theme of the first part of Ezekiel’s 


thought of Ezekiel’s responsibility for the fate prophetic ministry was the certainty of the 
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complete downfall of the Jewish state. 
Though Zedckiah had been set ou the throne 
by Nebuchadrezzar after the lirst captivity, 
there was no hope for the kingdom. Zcdc- 
kiah’s reign was viewed by Ezekiel, as well as 
by Jeremiah, only as a temporary respite, to 
be followed by a second captivity which would 
bring the state +o an end. Chs. 4-7 contain 
the first group of Ezekiel's prophecies to this 
elfect. They are to be placed between the 
date of his prophetic call (June- July, 592 B.C.) 
and that of the next group of prophecies (Au- 
gust-September, 591 B.c.). The present group 
includes a series of symbolic prophecies of the 
siege and captivity of Jerusalem (chs. 4, 5), a 
prophecy against the mountains of Israel (c. 6 ), 
and a description, partly in tho form of a 
poetic lament or dirge, of the final desolation 
of the land (c. 7). 

CHAPTERS 4, 5 

Symbolic actions representing Jerusa- 
lem's Siege and Captivity 
Ezekiel is commanded to perform four re- 
markable actions setting forth the coming siege 
with its hardships, and the approaching captivity 
with its evils. It is uncertain whether these 
actions were literally performed or not. Sym- 
bolic methods of this kind were certainly used 
by various prophets, but some of those in c. 4 
are so extraordinary that many suppose that 
they were not actually carried out. but only ima- 
gined and described. The explanation of the 
secondand third symbols is given alongwiththc 
account of the symbols themselves. The first 
and fourth are explained more fully in 5 s ' 1 ". 
(a) A Symbol of the Siege (4 1- *) 

Ezekiel was told to draw a representation 
of a city on a slab of clay, and to conduct a 
mimic siege of it. In this action the prophet 
played the part of the enemies of Jerusalem, 
and especially of God, who was now the great 
Adversary of the city. 

I. A tile] or 1 brick,’ a slab of clay, such as 
the Babylonians used for inscriptions and 
sculptures in relief. 2 . A mount] an embank- 
ment raised in ancient warfare by besiegers to 
enable them to approach the top of a city wall. 

3 . Pan] Ril ‘ flat plate,’ such as was used 
for baking (Lv 6 21 7 9 ). This may be taken as 
a symbol either of the stubbornness of the de- 
fence or of the rigour of the siege. Or it may 
represent the hopeless barrier which now sepa- 
rated God from His people. A sign to the 
house of Israel] The symbol was intended to 
teach those who witnessed or heard of it that 
the stern reality which it represented was close 
at hand. 

(4) Symbols of the duration of Siege 
and Captivity (I*- 8 ) 

Ezekiel was directed to lie on his left side 


for a fixed nurnbor of days (390), and then on 
his right side for another fixed number (40) 
The whole time was supposed to represent the 
length of the siege of J erusalem, and tho two 
numbers of days were supposed to correspond 
to the years of the respective captivities of Israel 
and Judah. The constrained posture of tho 
prophet was a symbol of the loss of freedom 
awaiting the people. 

4 . The house of Israel] used here and in v 5 
in the limited sense of the northern kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes. 

5 . Three hundred and ninety days] This is ,1 
difficult number. Ezekiel expected the cap- 
tivities of Israel and Judah to end together 
(37 15f -). As Israel’s captivity was to be dot) 
years longer than Judah’s, it must liav e begun 
350 years sooner. The captivity of Judah may 
be dated (u) from the first captivity (597 ii.t ). 
or (5) from the second captivity (58(1 li.c) 
The latter was still in the future at the time 
of this prophecy, and would not be a fixed date 
for Ezekiel, who would therefore probably 
reckon from 597 B.C., which he elsewhere calls 
‘ our captivity ’ (40 1 ). The captiv ity of Israel 
is most naturally reckoned (a 1 ) from the fall of 
Samaria (721 b.c., 2 K 17 °) ; but it may possibly 
be calculated (6 1 ) from the first ravages of 
Tiglath-pileser (734 B.C., f K 15- J ). From (n 1 ) 
to (a) gives 124 years, and from (5 1 ) to (it) 137 
years. Taking( 6 ) instead of (a) for tliocaptiiity 
of Judah, these numbers become respectively 
135 and 148. The LXX has 190 instead of 
390, whiuh would give 150 instead of 350 fur 
the difference between the two captivities, 
and this would agree approximately with 
the actual dates, especially with (4 1 ) to (4) 
The only way to reach anything like 350 year- 
is to count Israel’s captivity from the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes (939 b.c.). This was 342 y cars 
before (o) and 353 years before (4). but it is 
unlikely that Ezekielshould have given the time 
of Israel’s sin and only the time of Judah’s 
punishment. Another explanation is that sine e 
390 + 40 = 430, Ezekiel represented the 11111 U 1 
captivities of the two kingdoms as c<|iial 111 
length to the bondage in Egypt (Ex 12 111 ). and 
that of Judah as equal to the period of vv unde 1 - 
ing in the wilderness (Nu 14 31 ). The latter \ 
is certainly closely parallel to this passage, and 
possibly we have here an ideal and artificial 
scheme of numbers with no relation to aclu.il 
historic dates. If a historic explanation lie 
preferred, 350 (or 150) must be taken not as 
an exact, but as a round number. 

6. Forty days] the years of Judah’s cap- 
tivity and of Babylon’s supremacy (29 11 ' 1,1 ). 
The return of the exiles took place about 
538 B.c., fifty-nine years after tho first and 
forty-eight years after the second captivity. 
If the number 40 is not taken from Nu14 31 
(see the note above), it is a round number, 
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meaning ‘more than a generation.’ 7. The 
siege of Jerusalem] the mimic siege described 
in vv. 1-3. The first and second symbolic 
actions were to be carried on together. Thine 
arm . . uncovered] a threatening gesture. 

8. Bands] IJy some divine restraint Ezekiel 
would be prevented from turning. The days 
of thy siege] The number 430 represented the 
days of the siege of Jerusalem as well as the 
sum of the years of the two captivities. The 
actual siege lasted almost exactly a year and a 
half (2 K 25 1-3 Jer 30 1.2). 

(c) Symbols of Scarcity during the Siege 
and of Defilement in Captivity (4°- 17 ) 

Ezekiel was commanded to prepare bread 
from a mixture of various kinds of grain, and 
to live on scanty rations of meat and drink 
while he lay upon his side. This was in token 
of the scarcity which the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem would suffer during the siege. The bread 
was to be baked with loathsome fuel, as a sign 
of the banishment of Israel to an unclean 
foreign land. 

9. Wheat, etc.] a mixture of all sorts of 
grain, fine and coarse, symbolising the poor fare 
which would be used in Jerusalem during the 
siege. 

10. Twenty shekels] eight or nine ounces. 

11. The sixth part of an hin] less than a 
quart. 12. Bread thus baked would be un- 
clean (Lvo 3 7 21 ). 

13. Bat their defiled bread] It V 1 eat their 
bread unclean.’ Foreign lands were regarded 
as unclean in themselves (Am 7 17 ), and, besides, 
all food eaten in them would be unclean, be- 
cause it could not be consecrated by offering a 
portion to God in the Temple : see Hos 9 3 >h 

14. Ezekiel, as a priest, was peculiarly sensi- 
tive about ceremonial defilement. 13. A par- 
tial mitigation of the symbol for the prophet's 
sake. The dung of domestic animals was often 
used as fuel, and does not seem to have defiled 
the food cooked upon it. Though the symbol 
was modified, it was not implied that the defile- 
ment of captivity, signified by the fuel first 
prescribed, would be any the less. 

(d) Symbols of Three Calamities awaiting 

Jerusalem (5 1 -*) 

In the previous symbols Ezekiel himself 
personated both the besiegers and the besieged. 
Now the hair of his head and beard is made to 
represent the people of Jerusalem. Ho is 
bidden to shave it off and divide it into three 
parts. One of those he is to bum, as an em- 
blem of those who will die of pestilence and 
famine ; another he is to smite around with a 
sword, as a symbol of those who will be slain ; 
while the third part he is to scatter to the wind, 
as representing those who will go into captivity. 
A few hairs are to be reserved as an emblem of 


the pious remnant ; but even these are partly 
to be burned, in token of the trials the remnant 
will endure. 

1. A sharp knife . . a barber’s razor] BY 1 a 
sharp sword, as a barber’s razor.’ 4. For there- 
of] BV ‘therefrom.’ The clause thus intro- 
duced is obscure. The meaning seems to be 
that the punishment of Jerusalem will extend 
to the whole nation. 

(e) Explanation of the First and Fourth 
Symbols (fl 5-17 ) 

The pictured city is Jerusalem, and God 
is her great Adversary' (vv. 5-8). Her un- 
paralleled sins deserve an unparalleled 
punishment. Famine and pestilence, the 
sword, and captivity await her people. Only 
thus can God’s righteous wrath be appeased 
(vv. 9-17). 

5. This] the city depicted on the tile 
( 4 1 - 3 ). In the midst of the nations] God gave 
Jerusalem a great opportunity of displaying 
His righteousness and truth to the world. Her 
position, near the highway between Asia and 
Africa, was peculiarly central and conspicuous. 

7. Multiplied] BV 1 are turbulent.’ Neither 
. . my judgments . . the judgments (BY ‘ or- 
dinances ’) of the nations] Israel had been 
worse than the heathen, who had at least been 
faithful to their own gods : see J er 2 10 > n . 8. In 
the sight of the nations] Punishment must be 
as conspicuous as the lost opportunity. 

xx. Defiled my sanctuary] This charge is 
substantiated at length in c. 8. 13. Cause 

my fury to rest] BY 1 satisfy my fury.’ 

CHAPTER 0 

A Pnomir.CY against tiii: Mountain 
Land of I.-kakj, 

The coming judgment is here announced to 
the land of Israel, which is identified with the 
people. Yv. 8, 9, following up the hint in 
5 s - 1 . speak of a remnant of the nation which 
will be led to repentance in exile. 

2, 3. The physical features of the land are 
described, not only because their variety was 
in strong contrast to the monotony of the 
Babylonian plains where Ezekiel lived, but 
also, and chiefly, because they were associated 
with different forms of idolatrous and impure 
worship. The mountains and hills were the 
sites of the 1 high places ’ — shrines of Canaanite 
origin (Dt 12 2 ). The ravines and valleys were 
the scenes of Baal- worship (Jer2 23 ) and of 
child-sacrifice (Isa57 5 ) : see also v. 13. 

4, 6. Images] BY ‘sun-images,’ probably 
obelisks representing the sun-god. 

7. Ye shall know that I am the LORD] 
Ezekiel’s favourite expression for the result 
of God’s dealings with men in prophecy and 
in history. It means the recognition now of 
one, now of another, aspect of the character 
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of the true God. Here it is the conviction 
that His -warnings arc not empty threats : see 
vv. 10, 14. 

8 . A remnant] already hinted at in 5 3 . 

9. Because I am broken with, etc.] RM 
‘liow that’ (bettor, ‘when’) ‘I have broken 
their . . heart . . and their eyes.’ The metaphor 
of breaking is extended to ‘eyes,’ though it 
strictly applies only to ‘ heart.’ Idolatry was 
accompanied by licentiousness, aud this is one 
reason why the prophets so often described it 
under the figure of a breach of the marriage 
vow : see especially chs. 1G and 23. 

1 1. Smite (i.e. ‘ clap ’) . . and stamp] emphatic 
gestures of satisfaction in the calamities that 
are announced. Ezekiel was called to be in 
complete sympathy with God's attitude to- 
wards Israel : see 21 14 * 1 " 251. Alas !] rather, 
•Aha ! ’ : see 25 8 . 12. He that is far off, etc.] 

The judgment would fall on idolatrous Israel- 
ites not only in Jerusalem, but wherever they 
might be. 14. More desolate than] R V ‘ waste, 
from.’ The wilderness toward Diblath] RV 
‘Diblah.’ Diblath, or Diblathaim, was in 
Moab, bej'ond the Dead Sea (Nu33 w Jer 4 8 2 '-). 
The phrase in AY would mean the wilderness 
of Judiea, which lay in that direction (east- 
wards) from Jerusalem. Another and more 
probable reading is ‘ Riblah ' instead of ‘ Dib- 
lah.’ Riblah was a city of Hamath in the far 
north (2K25 21 ). ‘From the wilderness to 
Riblah ’ would mean ‘ from one end of the 
land to the other.’ 

CHAPTER 7 

The Desolation of the Lank of Israel 

This is a final message of doom upon the 
whole land (v. 2). God’s wrath against Israel’s 
sin is relentless, and the judgment is inevitable 
and close at hand. Social relations will be 
broken up (v. 12); preparations for defence will 
be unavailing (v. 14); wealth, which has been 
an occasion of sin and an instrument of idolatry, 
will not avert calamity, but will become the 
spoil of the heathen (vv. 19-21); priests and 
prophets, king and nobles, will be helpless to 
deliver (vv. 2G, 17) ; the Temple will be pro- 
faned (v. 22) : the remnant will be over- 
whelmed with sorrow (v. 10). Vv. 5-7, 10-12 
are in the poetic metre commonly used for 
laments or dirges. 

7, 10. The morning is come] RV ‘ Thy 
doom is come.' 

7. Not the sounding again of the mountains] 
RV ‘not of joyful shouting upon the moun- 
tains.' The shouting of harvest or vintage is 
meant : sue TsalGMO Jer48 33 . 

9. Ye shall know, etc.] another aspect of 
the result of God’s judgment. He would be 
recognised as the God who punishes sin. 

10, 11. The meaning here is rather obscure. 
If the rod in v. 10 is that of chastisement, 


pride will mean the same thing. Babylon is 
called ‘Pride’ in Jer 50 s1 (RM). But the 
violence in v. 11 seems to bo that of Israel, 
and the rod of wickedness to bo a figure for 
its developed form. Possibly ‘the rod 1 ami 
‘prido ’ in v. 10 may also refer to Israel's sin. 

12. The same kind of social confusion a, m 
Isa 24 2 . 13. The seller, etc.) This may mean 

either that those of Ezekiel’s follow-exile s of 
the first captivity who had sold their possession, 
before leaving Jerusalem would not letnrn to 
regain them, or that land which ought to haw 
come back to its seller at the year of Jul.tln 
would not do so, since the destruction of dm 
city would obliterate this and all other social 
institutions. The vision in touching, etc-] A 
more probable reading is, ‘ wrath is upon,' etc., 
as in vv. 12, 14. 

15. No safety either in Jerusalem or out 
of it : see 6 12 . 

18. Baldness] a sign of mourning. 

19. Removed] RV ‘ as an unclean thing. 
Similarly in v. 20. 

20. 21. The rendering in AV and RV me am 
that the Temple, profaned already In Isr.cc-1 > 
idolatry, would be further polluted In tin 
heathen conquerors. Most scholars, however 
take the beauty of his (the people’s) ornament 
to refer to the silver and gold ot v. til. ami 
render as in RM, ‘they turned it to pride, ami 
they made the images . . thereof.’ Tlic tu.ihli 
which had been turned to idolatrous 11,1 , 
would be defiled by passing into heathen 
hands. 

22. Secret place] RM ‘ secret tre-asure.' 
Not the Holy of Holies specially, but Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple viewed as God’s precious 
possession. 

23. A chain] a figure for captivity. Violence 
must be punished by forcible restraint. 

26. Prophets] were consulted for oracles as 
to God’s will, priests for autlioritatix e dc c i-miis 
as to the law, elders or ancients for gc.iiei.il 
advice : see Jerl8 18 . 

§ 3. A Vision of Jerusalem’s Sin and 
Doom (chs. 8-11) 

Date, August- September, 591 n.c. 

A year and two months after his call to be 
a prophet, Ezekiel was visited in his house by 
the elders of the Jewish colony at Tel aliib, 
and in their presence he fell into a fiance, 
during which he was transported in spim to 
Jerusalem, and witnessed, as in a dream, a 
remarkable drama being enacted there. The 
glory of God was present during this \ ision 
in the same symbolic form, and accompanied 
by the same living chariot, as in c. 1, Imt 
with this difference, that it sometimes left 
the chariot and took up its position else- 
where. Ezekiel witnessed first the idolatries 
practised in the Temple (c. 8), then the 
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slaughter of all the idolaters in Jerusalem 
(c. 9), and next the destruction of the city by 
the fire of God’s holiness (c. 10). lie then 
heard a parable of judgment pronounced 
against the leaders of Jerusalem’s wicked 
policy, and a message of comfort addressed to 
the exiles who were despised by their country- 
men at home. Finally he saw the glory of 
God departing from the Temple, and having 
come back in spirit to Babylonia he awoke 
from his trance and recounted his vision to the 
exiles there (c. 11). There is no reason to 
doubt that Ezekiel here describes an actual 
experience. He was not, of course, literally 
transported to Jerusalem, but only seemed to 
be taken thither, as one might in a dream. 
The idolatries he saw were those which he 
knew to be carried on in Jerusalem, and the 
persons mentioned in the vision were doubtless 
also known to him as prominent leaders in the 
sin of the city. Yet in his trance these 
persons and practices, and the whole scene, 
stood out before his mind’s eye with a vivid- 
ness and reality which enabled him to describe 
them as actually seen. The truths presented 
in the symbols, and expressed in the messages, 
of judgment were really communicated to 
him by God. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Idolatry op Jerusalem 

Yarious forms of idolatry, increasing in 
heinousness and rising to a climax, were seen 
practised in the precincts of the Temple. 
First there was the 1 image of jealousy ’(vv. 3-6), 
next a species of secret animal-worship (vv. 
7-12), then the lamentation of the women for 
Tammuz (vv. 13-15), and lastly the worship of 
the sun (vv. 16-18). 

1. The sixth year. . the sixth mouth ] August- 
September, 591 b.c. Mine house] to which 
Ezekiel’s prophetic activity was confined 
(3 24 ). The elders of Judah] the leading men 
of the exiled community at Tcl-abib. The 
hand of the Lord God fell] as in l 2 . The 
vision, with all its meaning, was the result of 
divine inspiration. 

2. The same appearance as the enthroned 
Figure in c. 1. The living chariot is not 
mentioned here, but, as it appears afterwards 
without any special explanation, it was 
probably present in the vision from the first. 

3. The form of an hand] the same reverent 
reserve as in 2 9 . In the visions of God] 
Though Ezekiel’s transference is described in 
physical terms he was not taken to Jerusalem 
in body, but only in spirit. Inner gate] RV 
1 gate of the inner court.’ Solomon’s Temple 
had two courts : the great or outer court (2 Ch 4°), 
and the inner court or court of the priests 
(1 K6 S0 2Ch4 9 ). We know very little about 
the arrangement of the gates, but in Ezekiel's 


time the inner court had probably three, one 
on every side except the W., and the outer 
court at least two, one on the N. and one on 
the E. The gato in this v. is the inner 
northern gate. We must distinguish between 
the gate or gateway, which was a block of 
buildings, and the doors by which the gateway 
was entered at either end. The image of 
jealousy] An idol figure, so called from the 
divine jealousy which it aroused. The refer- 
ence is probably to the image set up by 
Manasseh (2K21 ") and removed by Josiah 
(2K23 1 *). The seat means the place where it 
had stood. 

4. The glory . . was there] perhaps over the 
main Temple building, S. of the gate where 
Ezekiel was. In the next v. he turns and 
looks N. All the idolatries were thus enacted 
in God’s very presence. 

5. Northward at] RV ‘northward of.’ 

Gate of the altar] apparently still the 

northern inner gate. It is uncertain why it 
was so called. This image of jealousy] Ezekiel 
saw the image, which had not been there when 
he left Jerusalem, now restored to its old 
place. It was in the outer court, and Ezekiel, 
standing within the gateway, saw it through 
the entrance. 

7. The door of the court] the opening of 
the gateway next the outer court. 8. A door] 
leading into one of the chambers of the gate- 
way. 10. This animal-worship may have 
been borrowed from Egypt, where beetles, 
crocodiles, snakes, cats, jackals, and other ani- 
mals were worshipped ; or it may have been 
a survival and revival of ancient superstitions 
native to Palestine. Some think that Babylon 
is as likely as Egypt to have been the source 
of the practices. 

u. Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan] Shaphan 
was a famous scribe who took part in Josiah’s 
reformation (2K22 8t ). Two of his sons, 
Ahikam (Jer26 24 ) and Gemariah (Jer36 10 > 25 ), 
were friendly to Jeremiah. If Jaazaniah was 
the son of this Shaphan he was of a different 
character from his father and brothers. 

12. In the dark] Secrecy was a marked 
feature of this animal-worship. The LORD 
seeth us not, etc.] This was the excuse and 
perhaps the belief of these idolaters, though 
God's glorious presence was even then manifest 
to Ezekiel’s eyes. 

14. The door . . toward the north] probably 
the outer doorway of the outer northern gate. 
The women would thus be outside the Temple 
precincts altogether. Tammuz] a deity wor- 
shipped both in Babylonia and in Phoenicia — 
the same as the Greek Adonis. He appears 
to have been a god of the spring, and the myth 
regarding him told of his early death and of the 
descent of Istar his bride into the underworld 
in search of him. The death of Tammuz 
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symbolised the destruction of the spring vege- 
tation by the heat of summer, and it was 
celebrated annually by seven days of women's 
mourning in the 4th month (June- July), which 
was called Tannnuz. This superstition had 
been introduced into Jerusalem. 

16. Between the porch and the altar] The 
altar of burnt ottering was probably in the 
centre of the inner court, and the main Temple 
building faced it on the W. The sun-worship 
now described was just in front of the sacred 
building: ep. Ml 23 33 Lkll 51 . With their 
backs, etc.] This followed from their turning 
towards the rising sun. Their position im- 
plied the greatest contempt for the God of 
Israel, whose glory was at that moment visible 
to the prophet close to them. The worship of 
the sun and other heavenly bodies was intro- 
duced by the kings of Judah before Josiah's 
day. and abolished during his reformation 
(2K23 5 > n ). Sun-images are mentioned as 
early as the days of Asa (2 Ch 14 3 RY). Jere- 
miah describes the worship of the Queen of 
Heaven (probably the moon or the planet 
Venus) as prevalent in Jerusalem before the 
second captivity (Jer44 1T ). 17. The branch 

to their nose] usually explained as a ceremony 
connected with sun-worship. Persian sun- 
worshippers held bunches of the twigs of 
certain trees before their mouths, that they 
might not contaminate the sun with their 
breath. Many scholars think we should read, 
‘ they send a stench to my nostrils.’ 

CHAPTER 9 

The Slaughter or TnE Idolaters in 
Jerusalem 

The voice which lias been speaking to Eze- 
kiel now summons six supernatural beings 
armed with weapons of slaughter. They are 
attended by a seventh robed like a priest and 
equipped as a scribe. They come from the 
north, and take their stand by the brasen altar 
in the inner court. The 1 glory of God ’ leaves 
the living chariot and stands at the threshold 
of the main Temple building. The man who 
acts as scribe is instructed to go through the 
city and set a mark on the foreheads of all 
those who mourn for the prevailing idolatries. 
The other six are instructed to follow him, to 
slay all those who are not thus marked, with- 
out respect to sex or age, and to begin at the 
Temple itself. The command is obeyed, and 
the sun-worshippers in the Temple are the 
first victims. Ezekiel, appalled at the fate of 
the citizens, falls on his face to plead that the 
whole nation may not be destroyed, but he is 
told that punishment must be sternly executed 
on those who have so fully deserved it. The 
scribe-angel reports that his work is done, and 
we are left to imagine that the work of slaugh- 
ter was carried out too. This c. teaches that 


while God visits sin with doom. He is per- 
fectly just, and will not suffer the righteous 
to perish with the wieked. 

2. The higher (RY ‘ upper ') gate . . toward 
the north] the northern gate of the inner 
court, as in 8 3 ’ 5 ' 7 . The brasen altar] made In 
Solomon (2 Oh 4 4 ), and probably placed 
the middle of the inner court. Aliaz made a 
new altar of stone, and removed Solomon 
brasen altar to the N. side of it (2Kl(i'*). 

3 . The cherub] mentioned without explan- 
ation. Throughout this vision ‘cherub’ S 
used for ‘ living creature ’ for the reason <ri\cn 
in 10 20 . The singular number is used hole, 
as in 1 20 > 21 , for the group of four. The house' 
the chief Temple building, which was on tin’ 

W, side of the inner court, with its front 
facing E. 4. A mark] lit. ‘a Tir,' the last 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet. Its early form 
was like a cross, thus +• Rev 7 3 is based on 
this passage. 

6. The ancient men] the sun-worshippers 
in 8 16 . The thought of this v. is taken up in | 
lPet4 17 . 7. Defile] The presence of corpses 
would pollute the sanctuary. 8. One ol the 1 
few instances in which Ezekiel’s love ot In-, 
nation struggles with his approval of God'-, 
judgments upon them. He fears that all 
Israel may share Jerusalem’s fate. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Destruction of Jerusalem hv I’m 

In this c. the living chariot accompanying 
the vision of God’s glory is the most prominent 
object. The living creatures arc now icing 
nised by Ezekiel as cherubim, and enlh d so. 
Otherwise the description is largely a repiti- 
tion of c. 1. The man with the inkliorn is 
directed to take coals of fire from the glutting 
interior of the chariot and to scatter llu.111 
over the city. This part of the vision points 
forward to the burning of Jerusalem as the 
final stage of her punishment. 

1. As the 1 cherub ’ was mentioned without 
any introduction in 9 8 , the living chariot with 
all its parts now appears in the same way. It 
is not directly stated that the glorious Eiginv 
is on the throne. The ‘glory’ had lull the 
chariot for the threshold of the Temple in 9 s , 
and is in the same position in 10 4 . It may or 
may not have returned to the chariot in the 
interval. 

2. Wheels] RV 1 whirling wheels.’ and so 
in vv. 0, 13. The word is not the ordinary 
one for 1 wheels.’ Cherub] the singular de- 
noting the group, as in 9 3 . 

3 . The right side] the S. side. The Hebrew s 
described the points of the compass as for a 
spectator facing E. The S. side of the Temple 
building was the part of the precincts nearest 
to the city. 

4 . The house was filled with the cloud] a 
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comparison with IKS 10 ! 11 shows that the 
‘glory’ which Ezekiel saw in his visions was 
the same as that by which God's presence had 
been hitherto manifested in the Holy of 
Holies. 

5 . As the voice, etc.] like thunder. 

6 . Beside the wheels] BY 1 beside a wheel.’ 

7 . One cherub] BV ‘the cherub,’ the cherub 
next the particular wheel just mentioned. The 
scribe-angel did not actually go between the 
wheels himself, but stood beside the chariot 
and received the Are from one of the 
cherubim. 

12 . The cherubim, as well as the wheels, 
are now said to be full of eyes. 

13 . It was cried unto them . . O wheel] 
BV 1 they were called . . the whirling wheels.’ 

14 . The face of a (BV ‘ the ’) cherub here 
takes the place of the ox-face of 1 10 . This 
seems at first sight to indicate that the 
cherubim already known to Ezekiel were ox- 
faced. But the cherubim in the decoration 
of Ezekiel’s visionary temple (44 18 > 19 ) had 
only the faces of a man and a lion. The sub- 
stitution of ‘ cherub ’ for 1 ox,’ and the change 
in the order of the faces, may be explained by 
supposing that Ezekiel, still standing near the 
N. gate of the inner court, looked S. towards 
the chariot, which was about to move E. (v. 
19). The cherub on the E. side of the chariot 
would be the leading one, and so might be 
called ‘ the cherub.’ Ezekiel would see the 
left, or ox-, face of this cheiub, the front, or 
human, face of the cherub on the N. side of 
the chariot, the right, or lion-, face of the 
cherub on the W. side, and the back, or eagle-, 
face of the cherub on the S. side, thus : 

N 

T/»® prophet 


man 



18. The ‘glory’ now returns to its place 
above the chariot. 19 . Every one ] BV 
‘ they.’ The east gate] the eastern gate of the 
outor court. The presence of God moves to 
the very verge of the Temple precincts, which 
it is about to leave altogether. 

20 . I knew that they were the cherubims] 
BV ‘I knew that they wore cherubim.’ 
Ezekiel now recognised for the first time that 
the ‘living creatures’ were identical with the 
‘cherubim’ of Hebrew poetry and sacred 
symbolism. He thus gives a clue to the 
source of the ideas which had unconsciously 
moulded his visionary conceptions from the 
beginning. 


CHAPTEB 11 

The Doom op toe Leaders op Jeru- 
salem's wickedness. Comport for 
the Exiles 

The slaughter in c. 9 was only the visionary 
rehearsal of a judgment still in the future. 
The vision now takes another turn, and shows 
the wicked inhabitants still alive. Ezekiel is 
brought to the outer eastern gate of the Temple 
where he finds a group of the leaders of Jeru- 
salem’s sinful policy, two of whom are men- 
tioned by name (vv. 1-2). A proverb by 
which they express their light-hearted security 
is turned into a parable of the doom that 
awaits them (vv. 3-12). The warning is 
ratified by the sudden death of one of the 
leaders (v. 13), after which a comforting 
message is spoken to the exiles whom the 
people of Jerusalem despised (vv. 14-21). 
The glorious symbol of God’s presence then 
forsakes Jerusalem (vv. 22, 23). The vision 
ends, and Ezekiel finds himself again in Baby- 
lonia, where he describes to the exiles all that 
he has seen (vv. 24, 25). 

1 . The east gate] the outer eastern gate, to 
which the chariot with the ‘ glory ’ upon it 
had already moved. At the door of the gate] 
just outside the Temple precincts. Jaazaniah . . 
and Pelatiah] men of whom nothing further 
is known. Jaazaniah is not the same as the 
Jaazaniah of 8 n . 

3 . It is not near; let us build, etc.] or, 
as in BM, ‘Is not the time near to build?' 
etc. : an expression of security. This city is 
the caldron, etc.] The 1 wicked counsel ’ of v. 
2 is usually understood to moan proposals of 
revolt from Babylon, which would involve the 
prospect of war and siege. In that case the 
proverb about the caldron and the flesh would 
express the plotters’ trust in the strong forti- 
fications of J erusalem, which they hoped would 
sa\ e them from the • fire ’ of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
armies. This would be a grimly humorous 
way of describing the desperate course they 
were meditating. They expected, as we 
might say, to be in the frying-pan, but thought 
that it would at least save them from the fire. 
Another explanation is that the saying is a 
boast over the exiles, who had been taken 
away from Jerusalem, as the useless ‘broth’ 
is poured out of a pot when the cooking is 
over, leaving the valuable ‘ flesh ’ behind. 
This is more in line with the latter part of 
the chapter. 

6 . The wicked counsellors, whatever their 
policy may have been, had already put many of 
their follow citizens unjustly to death. 7 . The 
proverb would prove true in quite a different 
sense from that in which it was first used. 
The only flesh in the caldron would be that of 
the wicked leaders’ victims. Those who 
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thought- they were the flesh would bo taken 
out of the caldron and slain by strangers else- 
where. xo, xi. In the border of Israel] In- 
stead of being safe in Jerusalem they would 
meet their fate far away from it, on the very 
outskirts of the land. Over soventy of those 
taken at the second captivity, including twelve 
prominent officials, were put to death by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Ribloh, in the extreme N. of 
Palestine (2 K 25 18-21 Jer 52 21 - 27 ). 

13 . The sudden death of Pelatiah may have 
been an actual occurrence, of which Ezekiel 
had heard, and which was reproduced in the 
vision. It may, however, have been an ima- 
ginary incident, symbolising the certainty 
and suddenness with which the prophecy of 
judgment on the wicked counsellors would be 
fulfilled. Then fell I down, etc.] As in 9 8 Ezekiel 
was dismayed at the speedy execution of God’s 
threatening, and besought God that the whole 
nation might not be destroyed. This time he 
received a comforting assurance that the exiles 
should be spared and restored, while the people 
of Jerusalem who despised them should perish. 

15 . Thy brethren . . all the house of Israel] 
The exiles of the first captivity are identified 
with the true Israel. Get you far from the 
LORD, etc.] The people of Jerusalem claimed 
that God was only among them, and that the 
exiles were banished from His presence. This 
was a different sentiment from that expressed 
in 8 12 . Unprincipled men can change their 
theology to suit their circumstances. 16 . As 
a little sanctuary] RY 1 a sanctuary for a little 
while.’ God’s presence and the privileges of 
the Temple wore not confined to Jerusalem. 

17 . People] RY ‘ peoples.' 19 . A promise 
of an inward change, which Ezekiel afterwards 
repeats and expands (18 31 3G 25-27 ). 

22 . 23 . The emblem of God’s presence now 
leaves the holy city, which is abandoned to 
its fate. What the idolaters had said in un- 
belief ( 8 12 ) became a terrible truth. 23 . The 
mountain . . on the east] the Mount of Olives. 
We cannot but think of Christ's words of 
doom, spoken from the same mountain, to the 
Jerusalem of His day (Lk Ifi37, 11 -n^. 

§ 4. Further Prophecies of Israel’s 
Guilt and approaching Punishment 
(chs. 12-19) 

This is a somewhat miscellaneous group of 
prophecies intermediate in date between the 
preceding (August-Septembcr, 591 b.C.) and 
succeeding (July- August, 590 B.c.) sections. 
It includes fresh symbols of exile, flight, and 
famine ( 12 1-20 ), a doctrine of prophecy, true 
and false (12 21 -14 11 ), an explanation of God’s 
exceptional treatment of Jerusalem in sparing 
a remnant (14 12-2S), Ezekiel’s parable of the 
Yine (c. 15). the parable of the Foundling Child 
(c. 1 G), a parable of Zedekiah’s perfidy and its 


punishment (e. 17), a vindication of Cod's 
equity (c. 18), and a lament o\cr the rovnl 
house of Judah (c. 19). 

CHAPTER 121--0 

Symbols of Exile, Flight, and Famine 

Ezekiel’s audience being blind to the mean 
ing of the vision he has just described, lie is 
commanded to give them, in new symbolic 
actions, a further representation of the coining 
fate of Jerusalem and its king and people 
He is told to gather together such things a- 
one leaving home would take with him. and to 
carry these out of his house by day. Ai night 
he is to dig a hole in a wall, and pass thiough 
it with his face covered and his baggage on 
his shoulder. When the people ask him next 
morning what these proceedings mean lie is 
directed to tell them that the action of 1 lie- 
day-time is a symbol of the captivity awaiting 
Jerusalem, and that the action of the e\ ening 
foreshadows the secret flight which Zedokiiili 
will attempt, and the punishment of blindness 
which will prevent him from seeing the- land 
of his exile (vv. 1-16). Another symlmhc 
action, resembling that of 4 ,jf -. is also com- 
manded. Ezekiel is to eat and drink sparingly 
and with trembling, in token of the famine 
which the coming siege will cause in .1 vrusdcni 
(vv. 17-20). 

2 . The story of the vision seems to lime 
produced no impression. 5 . The wall] Some 
understand the town-wall of Tel-abib. or tin- 
wall of the courtyard of Ezekiel’s house, but 
we cannot be sure that these walls exist) < 1 . 
The house-wall itself may be meant, but in 
that case Ezekiel would have to cany Ins 
luggage indoors again. 6. Twilight] RY ‘ <1 . 1 k." 
and ro in vv. 7. 12. Cover thy face] A natu 
ral emblem for disguise and secrecy, but with 
a special reference, as v. 13 shows, to Zede- 
kiah’s blindness. 7 . Captivity] RYTemoMiig . 1 
as in v. 4. 

10 . The prince] Zedekiah, the last king of 
Judah: see Intro. That are among them] 
Changing one letter we may render, ‘ that arc 10 
it.’ The prince .. shall go forth] Zcdiki.ili 
attempted to escape from Jerusalem Inward- 
the end of the siege, but was captured and 
brought to Nebuchadrezzar at Riblah. There 
his eyes were put out, and he was then taken to 
Babylon (2 K 25 4-7 Jer39 4-7 52 711 ). 12 . That 
he see not] RY 1 because he shall not see.’ 

16 . I will leave a few] This is really an 
explanation of the symbol in 5 8 . 

CHAPTERS 1221-14H 
On Prophecy, True and False 

After rebuking certain prevalent forms of 
contempt for prophecy (12 21 - 28 ), Ezekiel re- 
proves the false prophets (131-1®) and false 
prophetesses (13 17 - 28 ) of Israel. A visit from 
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the elders next supplies the occasion for an 
announcement of the principles on which God 
deals both with false enquirers and with the 
prophets who answer them (14 i- 11 ). 

(a) Contempt of Prophecy Rebuked 
( 1221 - 28 ) 

This contempt took two forms. On tho 
one hand it had become a common saying that 
prophecy was no longer fulfilled at all (v. 22 ), 
and on the other hand it was supposed by 
many that Ezekiel’s prophecies, though true, 
referred to a very distant future (v. 27). In 
answer to both of these false views God said 
that His word would be fulfilled, and that 
without delay. 

22 . Ezekiel’s message frequently takes the 
shape of a criticism of current proverbs, as in 
ll 3 12 23 18 2 20 32 . 24 . Vain vision . . flat- 

tering divination] Forms of false prophecy, 
more fully exposed in c. 13. These had been 
unfulfilled, and this had led to contempt for 
all prophecy. But God’s true word would no 
longer be confounded with such things. 

25 . Prolonged] RV ‘deferred,’ and so in 
v. 28. 

(b) False Prophets Reproved (13 1 ' 16 ) 

False prophecy accompanied true prophecy 
in Israel like its shadow. While the true 
prophets spoke in God's name a message which 
they had really received from Him, the false 
prophets used God’s name to sanction messages 
which He had not given them (vv. 6 7), which 
were merely the product of their own heart 
and spirit, and not the result of inspired in- 
sight (vv. 2, 3). These messages were smooth 
and agreeable (vv. 10, 17), but they were also 
vain, false, and seductive (vv. 6-10). They 
did not deserve the name of prophecy, but 
were on the same level as heathen divination 
(vv. 6 , 7, 9). Ezekiel compares the false pro- 
phets first to foxes that burrow in ruins and 
make them more ruinous (vv. 4, 5), and next 
to men who daub with untempered mortar (or 
whitewash) a slim and tottering wall ; the wall 
symbolising the vain attempts of the people 
to defend Jerusalem, and the mortar or white- 
wash the futile encouragement which the false 
prophets lent to these efforts. Such prophets 
would be blotted out of Israel (v. 9). The 
wall would be destroyed by the storm of God's 
wrath, and the daubers would perish along 
with it (vv. 11-15). 

4 . Deserts] RV ‘ waste places,' ruins. 

5 . Gaps] EM ‘breaches.’ Hedge] RV 
‘fence.’ The false prophets did nothing to 
repair or strengthen Israel’s defences. 6 . That 
they would confirm the word] RV ‘ that the 
word should be confirmed.’ 9 . The false pro- 
phets would have no share in tho restoration 
of Israel which Ezekiel foretold. 

10 . A wall] RM ‘ a slight wall,’ the vain 


defences of Jerusalem. And one built, etc.] 
RV 1 and when one ’ (the people) ‘ buildeth up 
a wall, behold they ’ (the false prophets) ‘ daub 
it,’ etc. Untempered morler ] or whitewash. 
The false prophets could only give the wall 
a specious appearance of strength. 

(c) False Prophetesses Denounced 

( 13 17-23) 

True prophecy was represented by women 
like Deborah, Huldsih, and Noadiah, as well as 
by men, and false prophecy was also practised 
by women in Ezekiel's day. In their hands 
it was accompanied by various superstitious 
rites and ceremonies (v. 18), and seems to have 
been a species of fortune-telling. As Buch it 
might be popular and seem harmless, but it 
was mercenary, ensnaring, and fatal to souls 
(vv. 18, 19). It discouraged the righteous and 
encouraged the wicked (v. 22). These women 
would find their occupation gone(vv. 20, 21, 23). 

18 . Pillows] probably ‘amulets,’ supposed 
to have magical virtues. They were worn by 
the false prophetesses themselves (v. 20 ). 

Armholes] RV ‘ elbows,’ RM ‘ joints of the 
hands.’ The amulets were worn in some way 
on the arms or wrists. Kerchiefs] or ‘ fillets.’ 
These were apparently veils put over the heads 
of those consulting the false prophetesses, and 
were of different sizes to suit persons of differ- 
ent stature. 19 . Will ye pollute] RV ‘ ye have 
profaned.’ Handfuls of barley, etc.] Tho fees 
received by the false prophetesses. Die and 
live] see on 3 18 . This whole passage should 
be read in the light of the description of the 
true prophet's duty in 3 1 ®- 21 . 20 . To make 
them fly] RM ‘ as birds.’ 22 . The truth of 
prophecy may be judged by its moral tendency. 
Whatever encourages sin betrays itself as false : 
see Jer23 22 . Bypromising him life] RV ‘and 
be saved alive.’ 

(rf) On Insincere Enquirers and those who 
answer them (14 1 * 11 ) 

The J ewish elders of Tel-abib again came to 
consult Ezekiel, evidently with idolatrous lean- 
ings in their hearts. God commanded him to 
speak a warning to all such enquirers, calling 
them to forsako idolatry, and threatening that 
God Himself would answer them by destroying 
them if they persisted in their sin. The pro- 
phet who should answer such people according 
to their desire would share their fate. 

3 . The stumblingblock, etc.] idolatry : see 
7 19 . Should I be enquired of?] Such enquiry 
was a mockery of God. 4 . That I may take, 
etc.] Sin hardens the heart and so leads on to 
destruction. This is a self-acting law of divine 
retribution, and so in a sense the result is God’s 
doing. But God does not seek to ensnare men. 
On the contrary, He pleads with them to forsake 
their ovil way (v. 6 ). 
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9 . When he hath spoken a thing] KY 1 and 
speaketh a word.' A true prophet will not 
answer insincere enquirers at all, hut will leave 
it to God to answer them by destrue tion (v v. 7, 8 ). 
To give any answer is to be a false prophet, 
decei\ ed if not consciously deoei\ ing. I . . have 
deceived that prophet] the same idea as that of 
the ‘lying spirit’ from the Lord by which 
Ahab's false prophets were inspired (IK 22 19 - 23 
2 CI 1 I 8 18 ' 22 ). The meaning can only be that 
the deception is the penalty of previous dis- 
loyalty to truth. No man becomes a false pro- 
phet without blame on his own part. To lend 
oneself to the purposes of insincere enquirers 
reveals a certain shine of their spirit, which 
leads naturally to increasing blindness. As this 
law is of God's appointment the deception is 
in a certain sense His work. The OT. writers 
emphasised God's supreme control of all 
events, and were not troubled by the ques- 
tions which may be raised as to the bearing of 
the events on the moral character of God. 
Hence they were not careful to avoid expres- 
sions which appear startling to us. 10 . The 
punishment of their iniquity] RV ‘ their iniquity.’ 

Punishment . . punishment] RV • iniquity . . 
iniquity.' 

CHAPTER 14 1223 

A Divine Principle and an apparent 
Exception 

As a rule when God punishes a land for its 
wickedness by such judgments as famine, wild 
beasts, sword, or pestilence, the presence in it 
of the most eminently righteous men will not 
save the wicked, not even the members of their 
own families. They will only escape them- 
selves. Jerusalem will be a seeming exception 
to this princip'e, since a remnant of its wicked 
sons and daughters will be spared when the 
city is taken, and will escape into exile. But 
this is in order that the earlier exiles, seeing the 
abandoned conduct of the later, may realise 
how thoroughly Jerusalem has deserved its 
punishment, and mav cease to regret its fate. 

13 . The land] RV ‘a land.’ Vv. 13-21 sup- 
pose a series of general cases. Then will I 
stretch, etc.] RV • and I stretch . . and break . . 
and send . . and cut oft’.' All this is part of 
the supposition. 14 , 20 . Noah, Daniel, and 
Job] Typical righteous men, like Hoses and 
Samuel in JerlJ 1 . 

21 , 22 . It might bo expected that none of 
the wicked in Jerusalem would be spared, 
yet, in apparent violation of the law just 
described, some of them would escape and 
go into exile. 22 . Ye shall see . . and be 
comforted] The exiles of the first captivity 
would be distressed at the fate of Jerusalem, 
but the conduct of the survivors would con- 
vince them that it had been well deserved, and 
was not to be regretted. 


CHAPTER 15 

Ezekiel’s Parable of the Vine 

Jerusalem and Israel are compared else- 
where in Scripture to a cultivated \ ine, bearing 
or expected lo bear fruit. Ezekiel's similitude, 
however, is that of the wild vino (v. 2. RV), 
regarded simply as a tree. It is the most 
worthless of trees. Its wood is of no use tor 
any purpose, being too weak even to make a 
peg of. A vine branch that happens to be 
half-burnt is oven more worthless than it mis 
before. Jerusalem is such a half-burnt \ im. 
already charred by the first capthitv. It is 
only fit for fuel, and will be wholly consumed. 

2 . Or than a branch] RV ‘ the vine branch.' 

7 . From one fire, and another fire] RV ‘from 
the fire, but the fire.’ Jerusalem lias sunned 
one captivity, but will be overtaken by ,1 
second and final disaster. 

CHAPTER 16 

The Foundling CniLD who became an 
Unfaithful Wife 

From Hosea onwards the prophets spoke el 
idolatry under the figure of uneliastih . tied 
was the husband of Israel, but she proud un- 
faithful to Him. This thought has already 
been expressed by Ezekiel in (B 1 , and it is 
now expanded into an elaborate historical 
allegory. The subject is nominally the city of 
Jerusalem, but really the whole nation of 
Israel. Jerusalem was a girl-child of lieatlun 
extraction, who was exposed in infamy to die 
(vv. 1-5). God saw' her and sated her life, 
and she grew to maturity, though still 111 a 
poor and mean condition (vv. 0. 7). Then 
Ho took her to be His wife, loading her with 
every honour (vv. 8-14). But she was dis- 
loyal to Him, admitting idols as her lours at 
the high places, and lavishing on them the 
gifts God had bestowed upon her (vv. 1 .V- 1 51)- 
She even sacrificed to them her own children 
whom Bhe had borne to God (vv. 20, 21). By 
borrowing the idolatries of the surrounding 
nations, Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, she 
made them all her paramours, with evtrv 
aggravation of guilt (vv. 23-34). Her sin 
had already brought reproach upon her from 
hostile neighbours like the Philistines (v. 27). 
but she had proved incorrigible and must now 
suffer utter humiliation and destruction {w. 3.7- 
43). Men would speak of her as the tine 
daughter of her parents, the true sister ot 
Samaria and Sodom, whose guilt had been less 
than hers, though she had despised them in 
her pride (vv. 44-52). Her humiliation would 
be completed by her being put on a level with 
them, and sharing the mercy extended to them 
(vv. 53-59). Nevertheless God would not 
forget His love for her, but would pity and 
restore her, giving her Samaria and Sodom 
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for daughters instead of sisters. Humbled, 
ashamed, and forgiven, she would know at 
last the true character of God (vv. GO— 63). 

3 . Thy birth, etc.] Though the allegory 
deals with the history of Israel as a nation it 
begins by tracing the origin of Jerusalem. It 
was a Canaanite city, inhabited by Jebusites, 
long before it became the capital of God's 
kingdom. Josh 15 03 Jgl 21 10 11 2S5 6 -®. 

Amorite] a general name for some of I ho 
tribes originally inhabiting Canaan : cp. Gn 15 16 
Dt20 17 . Hittite] The Hittites, or children of 
Heth, were another portion of the original 
inhabitants of Canaan: cp. GnlU 15 Nul3 29 . 
Another branch of the Hittites had a power- 
ful empire to the N. of Palestine (Josh 1 4 

Jgl' 20 ). 

7 . Thou hast increased, etc.] RV ‘thou 
didst increase,’ etc. The past tense should be 
read throughout the verse. Whereas] RV‘yet.’ 

8 . A covenant] a marriage covenant, prob- 
ably with reference to the covenant at Sinai. 

10 . Badgers’ skin] RY 1 sealskin,’ probably 
the skin of the dugong,an herbivorous cetacean 
found in the Red Sea. 12 . A jewel on thy 
forehead] RV ‘ a ring upon thy nose ’ : see 
Isa 3 21 . 

16 . High places] the seats of ancient Cana- 
anite worship, retained by the Israelites for 
the worship of the true God, but perverted to 
their old uses : see 6 3 A 13 . 20 , 21 . Human 

sacrifice was not unknown in early Israel : see 
on Gn2 , 2 1 - 14 Jgll 30 - 40 , and was introduced in 
later times by Ahaz (2K1G 3 2Ch28 3 )and 
Manasseh (2 K 2 1 0 2 Ch 33 °). It was also prac- 
tised in the northern kingdom (2K 17 17 ). ' 

24 , 23 . Besides the high places throughout 
the land, idolatrous shrines were established 
in the streets of Jerusalem. 27 . Israel suffered 
from the Philistines both in the days of the 
Judges and the earlv kings, and in later times 
( 2 Ch 28 ls ). 

29 . In the land of Canaan, etc.] RM 1 unto 
the land of traffic,’ etc. See 17 *. 

38 . As women .. are judged] see Lv20 10 
Dt22 22 Jn8 5 . 41 . Many women] the neigh- 

bouring nations. 45 . Your mother . . your 
father] The plural pronoun refers to the three 
sisters. 46 . Samaria] the capital of the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes, standing for the whole 
of that kingdom. Left hand . . right hand mean 
north and south respectively : see 10 3 . 

Elder . . younger] refer not to historical 
antiquity but to importance. 57 . Syria] Heb. 

1 Aram.' We may change one letter and read 
‘Edom.’ The Edomites exulted over the fall 
of Jerusalem (Obad vv. 10-14 Ps 137 7 ). The 
Philistines seem to have done the same. Both 
nations are denounced in similar terms in 
25 12 -lT. 

61 . Not by thy covenant] The now relation 
of Jerusalem to Samaria and Sodom would 


not depend on anything in the past, but 
would be a fresh arrangement of God’s 
grace. 

CHAPTER 17 

Zedj-.kiah’s Pkufidy and its Punishment 

Zedekiah had been placed on the throne of 
Judah as a vassal of Babylon, but was led by 
his nobles to intrigue with Egypt and to throw 
off the Babylonian yoke. The revolt actually 
took place in 588 B.C., but it had been con- 
templated much earlier : see Jer27 1-11 , where 
‘ Zedekiah ' should be read for ‘ Jehoiakim’ in 
v. 1. Y. 15 of this c. refers to an embassy to 
Egypt, of which Ezekiel had heard in Baby- 
lonia. The prophet exposes this rebellious 
policy in an allegory, condemns it, and pre- 
dicts its failure and punishment. The royal 
house of J udah is a cedar of Lebanon. Baby- 
lon (or Nebuchadrezzar) is an eagle, which 
crops off the highest twig of the cedar (Jehoia- 
chin) and carries it to a land and city of com- 
merce (Babylon). The eagle takes of the seed 
of the land (Zedekiah) and plants it so that it 
becomes a dwarf vine bending towards the 
eagle (subordinate to Babylon). There is an- 
other eagle (Egypt, or Pharaoh-Hophra) towards 
which the vine (Zedekiah) turns (seeking 
Egyptian instead of Babylonian overlordship). 
God will not allow such treachery to prosper. 
The vine will be uprooted. Egyptian help 
will fail. Zedekiah will be taken captive and 
will die in Babylon (vv. 1-21). 

But God Himself will take another twig of 
the cedar, and will plant it on a high mountain 
of Israel, where it will become a great, spread- 
ing. and fruitful tree. All the trees (nations) 
will learn that God directs the destinies of 
every one of them (vv. 22-24). This is a 
prophecy of the restoration of the Jewish 
kingdom which was never literally fulfilled, 
but which contains a promise of the Messiah— 
the ideal future king. 

5 , 6 . A willow . . a vine of low stature] in- 
dicating the dependent position of Zedekiah’s 
kingdom : sec v. 14. 12 , 13 . These vv. de- 

scribe the captivity of Jehoiachin (597 b.c.) 
and the appointment of Zedekiah as king under 
a solemn oath of allegiance to Babylon. 

17 - The Egyptians succeeded in raising the 
siege of Jerusalem (Jer37 ir ), but the relief 
was only temporary, as Jeremiah foretold that 
it would be (37 6 ' 10 ). 19 . Zedekiah had sworn 
allegiance to Nebuchadrezzar in God’s name. 
His revolt against Babylon, therefore, did dis- 
honour to God. For another example of 
Zedekiah’s perfidy see Jer34 8-11 . 20 , 21 . A 

repetition of 12 13 > 14 . 

22 - 24 . Ezekiel expected that the restored 
kingdom of God would have a prince (45 7 > a 
111 1 - 13 47 21 > 22 ). This was only fulfilled in a 
Messianic sense. 
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CHAPTER 18 
God’s Equity vindicated 
Tho popular view of Israel’s calamities, as 
expressed in a current proverb, was that they 
were the punishment of the sins of former 
generations. Though there was a measure of 
truth in this, the proverb was used in a false 
and mischievous sense. It led the present 
generation to ignore their own sin, to doubt, 
the justice of God's providence, to despair of 
escape from the working of a blind fate. 
Ezekiel, consequently, emphasised in the 
strongest way the truths of individual re- 
sponsibility, and of God's impartiality in deal- 
ing with every man according to his own 
character (vv. 1-4). If a man is righteous he 
shall live (vv. 5-9). If a righteous man has a 
wicked son, the son will not be saved by his 
father’s righteousness, but will die (vv. 10-13). 
If this wicked man, in turn, has a righteous 
son, the latter will not die for his father's sin. 
but will live (vv. 14-18). Further, a wicked 
man who repents and becomes righteous will 
live (vv. 21, 22, 27. 28), and a righteous man 
who becomes wicked will die (vv. 24, 26). All 
this is unquestionably just, and God does not 
wish any to die, but appeals to all to forsake 
sin and live (vv. 19, 20, 23, 25, 29-32). This 
c. recalls 3 1 "' 21 , and the teaching of both pas- 
sages is repeated in 33 l ,2 °. 

2 . The fathers, etc.] The same proverb is 
quoted and refuted in Jer 3 1 20 - 30 . 4 . All souls 
are mine] God deals directly with every one, 
and not with the son through the father. 

It shall die] 1 Die ’ and 1 live ’ are used 
in the sense explained under 3 18 . 6 . Eaten 

upon the mountains] shared in an idolatrous 
meal at a high place. 7 . Restored . . his 
pledge] see Ex22® Dt24 12 . 22 . Mentioned 
unto] RY ■ remembered against ’ : so in v. 24. 

24 . Ezekiel does not raise the question 
whether a truly righteous man could thus fall 
away. He assumes that a man's final conduct 
expresses his real and final character. 

CHAPTER 19 

A Lament for the Royal House of 
Judah 

This c. is a poem in which the measure 
used for a dirge or elegy is more or less trace- 
able throughout. It describes first a lioness, 
two of whose whelps are successively caught 
and taken away from her (vv. 1-9), and next 
a vine with lofty branches, which is ruined by 
a fire proceeding from one of them (vv. 10-14). 
There is no doubt that the branch from which 
destruction spreads to the vine is Zedekiah. 
The vine itself may be the nation of Israel, or 
the royal house, or the mother of Zedekiah. 
There are two interpretations of the first alle- 
gory. The lioness is usually understood to be 


the nation or the royal family in general, and 
the two whelps to be Shallum aiul Jchoiachin. 
But some take the lioness to be llamutal, one 
of tho wives of Josiah, and the whelps to be 
her two sons, Shallum and Zedekiah. 

2 . Thy mother] Hamutal, whom some sup- 
pose to be meanthere, was one of the wives of 
Josiah, and the mother of Shallum (or Jchna- 
haz) and Zedekiah (2 K 23 31 24 ls ). J choiakim. 
the other son of Josiah who became king, had 
a different mother (2K23 30 ). 

3 , 4 . One of her whelps, etc.] Jchoahaz. or 
Shallum, the youngest son of Josiah (1 (’li.'j in 
was set on the throne by tho people after bis 
father’s death, but after reigning three months 
ho was deposed and carried away captive to 
Egypt by Pharaoh-Necho (2K23 3IKil 2(b 
36 lr *). His fate is lamented in Jer22 1 "-'-. 

5 - 9 . Another of her whelps, etc.] Either 
Jchoiachin or Zedekiah. Jchoiachin v. as a 
grandson of Josiah, who came to the throne 
as a youth and was carried captive to liabv 
lon in 597 B.c. after a reign of three 
months (2 K 24 8-16 2 Ch36°. 10 ). Zedekiah. the 
last king of Judah, was a son of Josiah ami 
Hamutal. He succeeded his nephew Jehoi.i- 
chin, and was carried captive to Babylon in .ixtl 
B.C. : see Intro. The high terms in which 
the second whelp is spoken of do not ague 
well with Ezekiel’s estimate of Zedekiah in 
c. 17. 

9 . In ward in chains] RY ‘in a cage with 
hoops.’ Lion cages are represented 011 the 
monuments. 10 . Thy mother] The language 
in this allegory is much more applicable to 
the nation than to Hamutal. In thy blood] a 
meaningless phrase. Perhaps wo should read 
with RM ‘ in thy likeness.’ xx. Strong rods 
for the sceptres] a double figure. The iod- 
represent both the kings and their sceptres. 

12 , 13 . These vv. describe the final dc-ti no- 
tion and captivity of Judah. 14 . Out of a 
rod, etc.] Zedekiah’s rebellion was the cause 
of the ruin of the nation. 

§ 5. A FINAL SERIES OF PKOFlIECir- OS 

the necessity of Israel’s PuNismnis r vsn 
TnE Destruction of Jerusalem (ehs. 20-24) 

Date, Aug.-Sept. 590 b.c. to Jan. -Fell. 
587 B.c. 

This group includes a warning to the exiles 
against idolatry ( 20 1-44 ), a description of the 
sword of the Lord directed against Jerusalem 
(20 45 -2 1 2 "), a short prophecy against the Am- 
monites, connected with the foregoing (2 1 
an indictment of Jerusalem (c. 22), an alle- 
gorical history of the sins of Samaria and 
Jerusalem (c. 23), a fresh parable of the coming 
siege and destruction of Jerusalem (24 1U ), 
and an account of the death of Ezekiel's wife, 
and of his significant conduct in his bereave- 
ment (2415-27). 
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CHAPTER 20 i-m 
History Repeating itself 

Some four years before the fall of Jerusalem 
the elders of Tel-abib again came to consult 
Ezekiel, who declared that God had no answer 
to give them. The reason was that their 
enquiry was insincere, and this passage is 
consequently an illustration of the principle 
of 14 3 . The exiles were beginning to avow 
idolatrous tendencies (v. 32), with which the 
elders were in secret sympathy. Ezeldel re- 
counted how God had dealt with Israel's 
idolatrous spirit in the past, and announced 
that He would deal in the same way with 
those who still cherished it. 

Israel had been idolatrous in Egypt and 
yet had been brought forth (vv. 5-12). Suc- 
cessive generations had been idolatrous in the 
wilderness, and of these the first had been 
shut out of the Promised Land, while the 
second had been brought into it under a 
warning of exile and dispersion should they 
continue unfaithful (vv. 13-26). They had 
not heeded the warning, but had adopted 
the worship of the Canaanites, and God’s 
threat had now been fulfilled (vv. 27-29). 
In all this course of mercy and judgment God 
had * wrought for His name’s sake,’ that His 
character might be truly known to Israel and 
to the world. 

The present exiles were no better than 
their fathers. They too were resolving to 
be like the heathen (vv. 30-32). But God 
would frustrate their purpose. He would 
bring them also into a wilderness, and would 
deal with them there as He had dealt with 
those who came out of Egypt (vv. 33-36). 
The persistent sinners among them would not 
enter the land of Israel, but the others would 
again be brought into a covenant with God, 
and restored to their own country, where they 
would worship God acceptably in humble 
penitence (vv. 37-43). In all this God would 
act from the same great motive as before 
(v. 44). 

i. The seventh year . . the fifth month ] 
July-August, 590 B.o. 5. Lifted up mine 
hand] i.e. sware, and so in vv. 6, 15, 23, 42. 

8 . Ezekiel speaks more definitely than any 
other OT. writer about the idolatry of the 
Israelites in Egypt: see 23 s . 9. For my 
name’s sake] God’s consistent motivo was 
that His character should be known to the 
world. When He was patient with Israel it 
was because sudden judgment upon them would 
have been misunderstood by the heathen: 
see v. 22. 

11. Referring to the Law given at Sinai. 

12. My sabbaths, to be a sign] Though 
Ezekiel attached great importance to the sab- 
bath, he regarded it not as one of the moral 


ordinances, obedience to which brings life 
(v. 11), but rather as a special sign of God’s 
covenant which Israel was bound to observe. 

15. The first generation in the wilderness 
was shut out of Canaan (Nu 14 24 - 3IJ p s yfiii). 

23. The second generation was warned that 
unfaithfulness would be punished by captivity 

(Lv 26 88,81). 

25. Statutes that were not good] The re- 
ference (as v. 26 shows) is to the practice of 
child sacrifice, which might seem to bo justified 
by such a law as that in Ex 22 23 The first- 
born of men, however, were expressly excepted 
(Exl3 12 - 13 Nu3 46 * 47 ), and Jeremiah declared 
that human sacrifice had never been com- 
manded by God(Jer7 31 19 s ). God did not 
impose sinful laws, but some of His laws could 
be perverted by sinful men and made an ex- 
cuse for their wrongdoing. Both the ambiguity 
of the Law and the blindness which led to the 
misunderstanding of it were the penalty for 
previous sin. 

29. A play upon words, ‘ What ( mah ) . . go 
(ba) ? ’ Bamah is the Hebrew for ‘high place,’ 
and by this punning derivation of the word 
(not of course the true one) Ezekiel expresses 
his contempt for the thing itself. 32. God’s 
zeal for His name is stronger even than the 
purpose of the human will to rebel. 

34. People] RV ‘ peoples ’ : so in w. 35, 41. 

35. Wilderness of the people] the desert 
between Babylon and Palestine, corresponding 
to the desert between Egypt and Palestine 
which had been the scene of Israel’s former 
discipline. 37. The rod] the shepherd’s rod, 
used in counting the flock (Lv 27 32 ). The bond 
of the covenant] The old covenant made at 
Sinai will be renewed. Ezekiel does not con- 
template such a difference between the past and 
the future as is expressed in Jeremiah's pro- 
phecy of the New Covenant (Jer31 32 ). 

38. Obstinate transgressors will perish in 
the wilderness like the first generation who 
came out of Egypt. 39. Pollute ye . . no more] 
RY 1 My holy name shall ye profane no more.’ 
Those who wished to choose idolatry might do 
so, but they would no longer have any con- 
nexion with God and His cause. 40. In the 
land, serve me] RV 1 serve me in the land,’ a 
promise of restoration. 

44. When God does not deal with men as 
they deserve, it is for the sake of His own glory. 
This really means that His mercy is the highest 
aspect of His character, and that which He is 
most desirous to display to the world. 

CHAPTERS 20 45 - 49 , 21 
The Sword of the Lord against 
Jerusalem (and Ammon?) 

C. 21 of the Hebrew Bible begins with 
20 45 of the English. It is mainly concerned 
with Jerusalem (20 15 -21 27 ), but has an 
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appendix consisting of a short prophecy about 
Ammon, which has been interpreted in different 
ways (21 - s ' 3 -). 

(n) Against Jerusalem (20 45 -21 
An enigmatic parable of a forest fire in 
tho 8. (2I) 4549 ) is explained as referring 
to the land of Israel, against which God’s 
sword is drawn (2 1 1 -'). Ezekiel’s distress at 
the announcement is a sign of the dismay 
which all will feel when it comes to pass 
(vv. 6, 7). A ‘ Song of the Sword ’ follows 
(vv. 8-17). Next comes a picture of. Nebu- 
chadrezzar halting on his march on Palestine, 
and consulting his oracles as to whether Jeru- 
salem or Ammon should be attacked first. 
The omens decide for Jerusalem, which is 
doomed to capture, though its people make 
light of the heathen oracles (vv. 18-24). Tho 
prophecy ends with a denunciation of Zedekiah, 
and a hint of the future ideal king (vv. 25-27). 

46, 47. Field . . forest of the south] Palestine 
lay almost due W. of Babylon, but tho way be- 
tween them took a circuit N. owing to the desert, 
and to one coming from Babylon, Palestine 
lay directly S. in the last stages of the journey. 

CHAPTER 21 

3, 4. The righteous and the wicked] corre- 
sponding to the green tree and the dry in the 
parable (20 47 ). In spite of his strict theory of 
retribution in c. 18, Ezekiel recognised the fact 
that good men as well as bad would perish in 
the siege of Jerusalem. 

10. It contemneth, etc.] RY 1 The rod of my 
son, it contemneth every tree.’ These words 
are almost hopelessly obscure, and the text is 
probably corrupt. As it stands, the meaning 
may be (a) that the rod (the sword) with which 
God chastises His son (the king or people of 
Israel) is more severe than any mere rod of 
wood (any previous chastisement), or (5) that 
the king of Judah (the rod or sceptre of my 
son) despises all other powers (every other rod 
or tree). 

12. Cry . . howl . . smite] tokens of Ezekiel’s 
excited sympathy with God's justice. Terrors 
. . upon my people] RV ‘they ’(the princes) ‘are 
delivered over to the sword with my people.’ 

13. What if the menrd contemn even tire rod ?] 
equally obscure with v. 10. RV ‘ what if even 
the rod that contemneth shall be no more ? ’ 
"What if Judah in its pride shall be destroyed ? 

14. Smite, etc.] another gesture of excited 
sympathy. Doubled the third time] rather, 
‘ doubled and trebled ’ in its destructive power. 

Slain] RV ‘deadly wounded.' The great 
men that are slain] RV ‘ the great one that is 
deadly wounded’ — Zedekiah. 15. Point] RM 
‘ consternation.’ Ruins] RV 1 stumblings.' 

Wrapped up] RV ‘pointed.’ 17. I will 
also smite] God also exults in His judgment. 


His sternest justice is a true expression of 
Himself. 

Cause . . to rest] RV ‘ satisfy.’ 

19. Choose thou (RV ‘mark out') a place] 
rather, ‘ grave a hand,’ i.e. a sign-post. Nebu- 
chadrezzar is imagined as halting at some point 
whore the roads to Jerusalem and Ralihah (tin 
capital of Ammon) diverge, and as consultin'; 
his oracles as to which way he shall take. 

20. In Jerusalem] rather, ‘ unto Jerusalem.' 

21. He made his arrows bright] It V • Jh 
shook the arrows to and fro.’ Two arrow,, 
inscribed with the names of the two cities, 
were put into a bag and shaken, and then one 
was drawn out. With images] RV ‘ the teu- 
phim,’ the portable images of the gods wliosi 
advice was sought. Looked in the liver] 
another ceremony of divination. The liter 
would be that of the animal sacrificed on the 
occasion, and an omen would he drawn from 
its shape or colour. 

22. At his right hand] RV ‘ I11 lii.s right 
hand. Nebuchadrezzar drew tho arrow marled 
‘Jerusalem.’ 23. The people of Jerusalem 
would make light of Nebuchadrezzar’s omens. 

That have sworn oaths] This may refer to 
the broken oaths of allegiance to Babylon (see 
1 7 13-ic), or perhaps to the covenant to five tluir 
slaves which the people of Jerusalem made in 
Zcdekiah’s reign (Jer 34 6-10), and which mat 
have led them into self righteous confident e. 

25. Profane wicked] RV ‘0 deadly wounded 
wicked one.’ Zedekiah is addressed. 

27. Until he come] the future ideal king. 

(Ji) Concerning Ammon (vv. 28-, ‘12) 

The Ammonites were a nation E. of tin 
Jordan, and descended from Lot (Gu ill •'! 
They had joined in the league against N-lm- 
ehadrezzar (Jer27 8 ), and had reason to fear lie- 
vengeance (v. 20 above). But they seem to hate 
thought they would escape, anti to hau in- 
dulged in reproach, and even hostility, .igainst 
Judah. Ezekiel foretells their certain punish- 
ment. Eor another prophecy against Amnion 
see 25 1* 7 . 

28. The sword . . *’* drawn] most naiutaHi 
understood to be the sword of the Loan against 
Ammon, as against Jerusalem in v. 11. But 
others take it to be the sword which Ammon 
drew against Jerusalem : see on v. 110. 

29. They see vanity] The Ammonites were 
misled by false prophets. Them that are slain, 
of the wicked] RV ‘ The wicked that arc deadly 
wounded ’ — the people of Jerusalem (v. 1 -I ). 

30. Shall I cause it] RV ‘ cause it.’ As il 
stands this is a command to Ammon to shea I he 
the sword, and hence the sword in v. 28 is 
generally understood to be theirs. But the 
prophecy is so closely parallel otherwise to 
the preceding one that it is probable that the 
text in v. 30 is corrupt, and that the sword in 
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v. 28 is the Lord’s. 31. Brutish men] most 
naturally understood of the Babylonians, but 

see 26 K 

CHAPTER 22 

Another Indictment of Jerusalem 

The various religious and social evils that 
prevail in the city arc recited (vv.1-11). Their 
coming punishment is then predicted, first in 
direct terms (vv. 13-1G), and next under tho 
figure of a smelting furnace (vv. 17-22). 
Lastly, all classes in Jerusalem, prophets, 
priests, princes, and people, are included in 
the general condemnation (vv. 23-31). 

2. The bloody city] referring to those un- 
justly put to death by tho wicked rulers of 
Jerusalem : so in vv. 3, 6, 12, 27 ; see also 
11°. 5. Much vexed] RV 1 full of tumult.’ 

6.T0 their power] R V ‘ according to his power.’ 

13. I have smitten mine hand] God’s gesture 
of indignation. 16. Take thine inheritance] 
RV 1 be profaned.’ 18. Dross] tho baser 
metals from which silver has to be purified. 

19-22. Jerusalem will be heated like a fur- 
nace for smelting silver, and all that it contains 
will be melted in the fire of God’s wrath. 
Though silver is mentioned in vv. 20, 22, it is 
not suggested that any of the precious metal 
will be left after the refining process. The 
whole nation is ‘dross.’ 

24. Not rained upon] not blessed with fer- 
tilising showers. 28, 30. The same figures 
as in 135.10-15. 

CHAPTER 23 

The Unchaste Sisters, Oiiolau and 
Oholiuah 

The idolatries and foreign alliances of Jeru- 
salem and Samaria are here described under 
the same strong figure which is used in c. 16. 
Oholah (Samaria) and Oliolibah (Jerusalem) 
were two sisters, both seduced in Egypt in 
their youth (v. 3), both espoused by God (v. 4), 
and both unfaithful to Him. Samaria took as 
her lovers first the Assyrians (vv. 6-7), and 
then the Egyptians (v. 8), and was at length 
slain by the former (vv. 9, 10). Jerusalem, 
not warned by her sister’s fate, made first 
the Assyrians and then the Babylonians her 
paramours (vv. 11-16). Being alienated from 
the latter she has turned to her early lovers of 
Egypt (w. 17-21), but she will be destroyed, 
like her sister, by the lovers whom she has 
just forsaken (vv. 22-35). The sin and judg- 
ment of the two sisters are described afresh 
(vv. 36-49). 

3. Another instance of Ezekiel’s belief that 
Israel practised idolatry in Egypt : see 20 s . 
Of course the distinction between tho two 
branches of tho nation docs not really go back 
30 far. 

4. Aholah . , Aholibah] RV 1 Oholah . . Oho- 


libah.’ The words perhaps mean ‘ her tent ’ 
and 1 my tent in her,’ respectively. It was an 
Eastern custom to give similar names to mem- 
bers of tho same family. Samaria] stands for 
the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, of which it was 
tho capital. Oholah is called the elder sister, 
probably because the northern kingdom was 
the larger and stronger of the two. Were 
mine] RV 1 became mine,’ in marriage. 

5. The Assyrians] In 2K15 1 "- 50 we read 
that the northern kingdom became tributary 
to Assyria in the reign of Menahcm. But the 
Assyrian monuments show that this subjection 
began as early as the reign of Jehu. 

8. Egypt] The northern kingdom wavered 
for a time between an Assyrian and an 
Egyptian policy (Hos7 n ). Its last king, 
Hoshea, revolted against Assyria and allied 
himself with Egypt (2K17 4 ). This was the 
cause of the destruction of his kingdom. 

12. The Assyrians] The southern kingdom 
made alliance with Assyria in the days of 
Ahaz, who eagerly introduced foreign idola- 
tries (2K16" f -). Except in the reign of 
Hezekiah the Assyrian overlordship continued 
till that of Babylon took its place. These 
political relations were accompanied by reli- 
gious defections. 14. Images of the Chal- 
deans] Such pictures were common on the 
walls of Babylonian palaces. Ezekiel imagines 
them as being seen in Jerusalem, and as 
awakening the nation’s desire for these un- 
known lovers. 17. Her mind (RV 1 soul ’) was 
alienated] Judah under Jelioiakim (2K24 1 ) 
and Zedekiah (21v24-°) became weary of 
Babylonian supremacy. 

19. Egypt] Like Samaria, Jerusalem went 
back to her first seducers. Intrigues with 
Egypt were frequent from the days of 
Hezekiah onwards (Isa30 81 ), and it was trust 
in Egypt which led to Zedekiah’s revolt and 
the nation's fall : see 17 7 . 

23. Pekod . . Shoa . . Koa] Eastern peoples 
tributary to Babylon. They are all mentioned 
in the inscriptions. The Assyrians] These 
now formed part of tho Babylonian Empire. 

34. Pluck off] RV ‘ tear.’ 

39. Human sacrifice was combined with the 
f orms of God’s worship. This only aggravated 
its guilt. 42. Sabeans] RV ‘ drunkards.’ 

45. The righteous men] The allegory carries 
out the forms of justice observed in an 
Israelite city, but we need not look for a 
counterpart to the righteous men in the actual 
history. 

CHAPTER 24 

The Allegory of the Boiling Caldron. 
Ezekiel’s Bereavement and Signifi- 
cant Silence 

This prophecy is dated on the day on which 
the siege of Jerusalem began. Ezekiel is 
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commanded by God to note the date, and 
to speak to tho exiles a final parable of the 
city’s coming fate. Jerusalem is a rusty pot 
filled with water and meat and set upon a fire. 
The meat is well boiled, and brought out piece 
by piece at random. Tho empty pot is then 
set back on the lire that (lie rust may ho 
burned away. The rust denotes Jerusalem's 
impurity and bloodshed. The boiling is the 
siege, and the emptying of tho pot the cap- 
tivity. The heating of tho empty pot 
symbolises the burning of the city at the end 
of the siege (vv. 1-14). 

Ezekiel spoke this message in the morning, 
and his wife died on the evening of the same 
day, but in obedience to a divine command he 
indulged in no sign of mourning. His silent 
sorrow was an emblem of the stupor into 
which the exiles would be cast when they 
should hear of the fall of Jerusalem. When 
the survivors of the siege should roach Baby- 
lonia, however, Ezekiel’s silence would be at 
an end (vv. 15-27). 

i. The ninth year . . the tenth month] 
Januarv-February, 587 n.c. For the date see 
2K25 1 * JorS'J 1 52 4 . 

3 . Pot] RV 1 caldron ' : so in v. 6 . 5 * Bum 


. . the bones, etc.] Wo must read either with 
It V 1 pile . . the bones under it ’ (the flesh), or. 
1 burn . . tho wood under it ’ (tho caldron), 
The hones were in the pot, not below it. 

6 . Scum] RV ‘rust’: so in vv, 1 1 , 12. Let 
no lot fall] Tho meat was to bo taken out 
indiscriminately. 7 . The top of a rock| Ry 
‘the bare rook.’ Jerusalem’s bloodshed wits 
open and unconcealed. 8 . I have set] What w.r, 
mere shameless wickedness on Jerusalem's 
part was yotthe working out of God's purpose 
of judgment. 10 . Kindle] RY ‘ make hot.’ 

Consume] RY ‘ boil well.’ Spice it well] 
RY ‘ make thick the broth.’ Burned] not m 
the fire, but singed in the pot by the intense 
heat of the cooking. 12 . With lies, and] 
RV ‘with toil, yet.’ 13 . Caused .. to rest] 
RV ‘ satisfied.’ 

17 . Loosening the head-dress, baring the 
feot, and covering the lips, were signs of 
mourning (LvlO 0 2S15 30 ). 22 . The bread of 
men] probably food offered by sympathising 
friends. See JerlC 7 (RY). 23 . Pine., 

mourn (RV ‘ moan ’)] The sorrow of the exiles 
for the fate of Jerusalem would lie fearless 
and inarticulate, like Ezekiel's sorrow fur his 
wife. 27 . See 33 22 . 


PART 2 (Chs. 25-32) 

PROPHECIES AGAINST FOREIGN NATIONS 


These chs. come between those which deal 
with the overthrow of the Old Israel (1-24) 
and those which describe the establishment of 
the Now Israel (33-48), and they form an 
introduction to the latter group. Their 
significance is well explained in 28 24-26 -The 
fall of Jerusalem seemed to be a vict-ilPf'Di 
heathendom over the people of the true God, 
and it was needful to show that it was not so. 
The God of Israel who had visited His people 
with this punishment would send His judg- 
ments on tho heathen nations also, and would 
convince them that He was the living God. 
The humiliation of those nations would clear 
the stage for the restoration of Israel, which 
would no longer he troubled by its formerly 
hostile neighbours. These prophecies fall into 
three groups : ( 1 ) against the lesser and nearer 
nations, Ammon. Moab, Edom, and the Philis- 
tines (c. 25), (2) against Tyre and Sidon 
(chs. 26-28), (3) against Egypt (chs. 29-32). 
With the exception of 29 these prophecies 
are mostly dated i,i years either just before or 
just after the capture of Jerusalem. 

§ 1. Ammon, Moab, Edom, and Peii.istia 
CHAPTER 25 

These four nations were the neighbours of 
Israel on the E., SE.. and SW. respectively, 
ami arc dealt with in their geographical order. 
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Ammon and Moab arc denounced for their 
exultation at the fall of Jerusalem, Edom and 
Philistia for their revengeful share in Israel's 
humiliation. All of them arc threaten! <1 with 
destruction from God. Tho instruments of 
the judgment are to be the Bedouins of the 
desert in the case of Ammon and Moab. and 
Israel in the case of Edom. The destroun 
of tho Philistines are not indicated. 

1 — 7 . Amnion. 

For the Ammonites see on 21-'. In 
addition it may be observed that the king 
of Ammon was a party to the plot against 
Gedaliah, the governor whom Nebuchadrezzar 
left in Palestine after the capture of Jtrtt- 
salem (Jcr40 14 41 10 - 15 ). See Intro. 3 . The 
destruction of Jerusalem has taken place. The 
Ammonites have rejoiced at Israel's calamity. 
Y. 6 speaks of their gestures of triumph. 

4 . Men of the east] the Bedouins <>f the 
desert : so in v. 10. Palaces] RY ‘ encamp- 
ments.’ 5 . Rabbah] the capital of Ammon. 

8 — 11 . Moab. 

The Moabites, like the Ammonites, wire 
descended from Lot (G 11 19 3 ”). Their counirj 
lay E. of the Dead Sea, and S. of Ammon, the 
Arnon being the boundary. They were at 
times subject to Israel and at times inde- 
pendent, but always hostile. 

8 . And Seir] These words should he 
omitted. Edom (Soir) is dealt with separati ly 
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below. Behold, etc.] The Moabites denied 
Israel’s claim to bo the people of the true 
God. Heathen] It V ‘ nations.’ 9 . Side] BM 
‘shoulder,’ i.e. frontier. Beth-jeshimoth, 
Baal-meon, Kiriathaim] three frontier cities 
of Moab : see Nu 33 19 Josh 112 3 1 3 'o 
The last two were in the territory of Beubon 

(Nu 3237,38). 

12 - 14 . Edom. 

The Edomites were descended from Esau 
(Gn36 43 ). They showed a specially un- 
brotherly spirit when Jerusalem fell : see 
Psl377 Lam 421, 22 obad vv. 11-1G. 

13 . Teman] a grandson of Esau (Gn 36 1J ). 
Also a town or district of Edom (Jer 49 7 ,20 
Am 1 11 Obad v. 9). And they of Dedan] BY 
1 even unto Dedan.’ Dedan was a district of 
X. Arabia, and is mentioned here as the 
southern border of Edom, Teman being pre- 
sumably the northern extremity : see GnlO 7 
25 s Isa21i 3 Jer 2523. 

15 - 17 . Philistia. 

The Philistines dwelt on the coast, SW. of 
Palestine. They were oppressors of Israel in 
early times, but were vanquished by David. 
They sought every opportunity of annoying 
Israel afterwards (2Ch21 lu 26 7 28 18 ), and 
they seem to have joined with Edom in em- 
bittering the fate of Jerusalem : see 1 6 37 . 

15 . For the old hatred] BV ‘with per- 
petual enmity.’ 16 . Cherethims] BV ‘ Chere- 
thites,’ a Philistine tribe (IS 30 14 Zeph 2 ■*) 
from which David’s body-guard was partly 
drawn (2S8 18 15 18 20 7 1K1 38 , etc.). 

§ 2. Tyre (and Sidon) (chs. 26-28) 

Tyre was the capital of Phoenicia, the sea- 
board country on the NW. of Palestine. The 
Phoenicians were the great mariners of the 
ancient world, and Tyre was a famous sea- 
port, renowned for its wealth and splendour. 
It joined in the league against Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and was besieged by him for thirteen 
years (597-584 b.c.). See Intro. Ezekiel 
predicts its overthrow in throe prophecies, 
one in general terms (c. 26), one describing 
Tyre under the figure of a gallant ship (c. 27), 
and one directed specially against the king of 
Tyre (28 1-19 ). Zidon (or Sidon) was another 
Phoenician sea-port, about 20 m. N. of Tyre, 
which was its younger rival. It also joined 
in the league against Babylon (Jer27 3 ), and 
its downfall too is predicted by Ezekiel 
(28 20 - 20 ). Part of the language of these chs. 
is reproduced in Bev 18. 

CHAPTEE 26 

The Fall or Tyre predicted 

The desolation of Tyre is announced (vv. 1-6), 
its siege by Nebuchadrezzar is vividly described 
(w. 7-14), a lamentation for its fall is put into 
the mouths of the princes of the sea (vv. 15-18), 


and God’s tlireat of judgment is again repeated 
(vv. 19-21). 

1 . The eleventh year] 586 n.c. The month 
is not gi\ en, but the date must have been after 
the destruction of J erusalem, in the fifth month 
of that year (2K25 8 ): se«*v. 2. 2 . Tyrus] TiV 
• TjTe,’and so throughout chs. 26-28. Aha, etc.] 
Tyre had rejoiced because of the commercial ad- 
vantage she would reap from the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Gates of the people] BY 1 gate of the 
peoples.’ Jerusalem lay near the highway of 
traffic which led northward to Tyre, and its fall 
would remove a barrier to Tyrian trade. 

4 . Like the top of a rock] BY ‘ a hare rock ’ : 
so in v. 14. 6 . Her daughters] tributary states 

or cities. 15 . Isles] the maritime countries of 
the Mediterranean. 16 . Princes of the sea] 
the rulcis of these sea-board lands. 20 . Tyre 
is personified, and represented as going down 
into the undor-world of the dead : see 31 14-18 
32 ls -32. And I shall set glory] perhaps we 
should read, with LXX, 1 nor arise.’ 

CHAPTEE 27 

The Wreck or the gallant Ship 

Under the figure of a ship, splendidly 
equipped, fully manned, and richly laden, but 
steered into stormy waters and wrecked. Ezekiel 
describes the fall of Tyre. In w. 10-20 the 
figure is partly dropped. 

3 . People] BV ‘ peoples ’ ; and so every- 
where. 5 . Senir] Mt. Hermon(Dt3 9 ). 6 . The 
company of the Ashurites . . ivory] B V ‘ they 
have made thy benches of ivory inlaid in box- 
wood.’ The ‘teasshnr’ (mistaken in AY for 
Ashurites or Assyrians) was a species of tree 
(probably box or cypress) found in Lebanon, and 
mentioned in Isa 41 19 60 13 . Chittim] Cyprus. 

7 . Elishah] mentioned in GnlO 4 along 
with Javan (Ionia), was some Mediterranean 
country, perhaps the Peloponnesus (Morea), 
which was famous for purple dye. 8. Arvad] a 
Canaanite city (GnlO 18 IChl 18 ) built on an 
island (Buwud) 2 in. off the Syrian coast and 
nearly 100 m. N. of Tyre. 

9 . Gebal] a coast town some 50 m. N. of Tyre, 
tlie classical Byblos : see Josh 13 5 1 K 5 18 (BV). 

Occupy] BM 1 exchange.’ This is the old 
meaning of the word, which is regularly used 
in this sense in the Bible : see Lkl9 13 . 

10 . Lud and . . Phut] Ludim appears in Gn 
10 13 as the eldest son of Mizraim (Egypt), and 
Phut in G n 1 0 6 as a son of Ham and brother of 
Mizraim. Both nations are mentioned as allies 
of Egypt in 30 3 (BY). They were probably N. 
African peoples, xi. Gammadim] a word of un- 
known reference. 12 . Tarshish] either Tar tes- 
sus in Spain, or the land of the Tyrsenians 
(Etruscans) in Italy. 13 . Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech] these nations are named together in 
GnlO 3 . Javan is Ionia in Asia Minor Tubal 
and Meshech are usually identified with the 
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Tibaroni and Moschi, two tribes in the N. of 
Asia Minor. For the slave trade of Javan 
see Joel 3°. 14. TogarmahJ (Gnll) 3 ) prob- 

ably Armenia. 15. Dedan] see on lie la . 

17. Minnith] an Ammonite town (Jg 11 *•). 
For Ammonite wheat in Judah see 2Ck27 s . 

Pannag] a word of unknown meaning. RM 
says, ‘ Perhaps a kind of confection.’ 18. Hel- 
bon] a wine-growing district 13 m. N. of Damas- 
cus. 19. Dan also] RY ‘ Yedan.’ Going to 
and fro] RM * from Uzal.' Yedan and Uzal 
are uncertain localities. 21. Kedar] an Arabian 
district (Gn25 13 ). 22. Sheba and Raamah] 

countries in S. Arabia (GnlO 7 ). 

23. Haran] in Mesopotamia (Gnll 31 ). 

Canneh] perhaps Calnok, a Babylonian city 
(Gn 10 10 ). Eden] either Beth-Bden, a state in 
the TY. of Mesopotamia, mentioned in the in- 
scriptions and in2Kl9 12 Isa 37 12 Am 1 7 (RM), 
or Aden in Arabia. Asshur] Assyria. Chilmad] 
an unknown place. Perhaps instead of taking 
it as a proper name we should read, ■ Were as those 
accustomed to be thy merchants.’ 25. Ships 
of Tarshish] deep-sea vessels in general : see 
1 K22' ts . Did sing of thee in] RV ‘ were thy 
caravans for.’ 

CHAPTER 28 
The Kino op Tyke 

The overweening pride of the prince of Tyre, 
which has led him to claim to be a god, is re- 
buked, and his destruction by strangers is fore- 
told (vv. 1-10). He is compared to an inmate 
of Eden, the garden of God, who is cast out 
for his sin (vv. 11-19). 

2. The prince of Tyrus] the king of Tyre at 
this time was Ithobalus(Ethbaal) II. 3. Daniel] 
a type of wisdom here, as of righteousness in 
1 4 i4, 20 Ezekiel’s references to Daniel suggest 
a sage of ancient times rather than a youthful 
contemporary in Babylonia. 7. Strangers] the 
Babylonians. 10. Deaths of the uncircumcised] 
a phrase for an ignominious end. So in 31 18 
3219, 21,23,32. 

1 2. Thou sealest, etc.] an obscure phrase, 
alluding in some way to the wisdom of the king 
of Tyre. 13. Thou hast been (RY ‘ wast ’) in 
Eden, etc.] Ezekiel here evidently refers to a 
legend similar to the story of the Fall in Gn 3. 
His use of it seems to indicate that in his day 
it had not been fixed in the biblical form. 

Every precious stone] the stones mentioned 
are the same as those in the first, second, and 
fourth rows of stones on the high priest's 
breastplate (Ex 28 17 ' 20 ). Gold. . tabrets. .pipes] 
rather, 1 of gold was the workmanship of thy 
sockets and grooves,’ referring to the setting of 
the precious stones. 14. Thou art (RY 1 wast ') 
the anointed cherub] more probably, 1 thou 
wast with the . . cherub.’ The holy mountain] 
another phrase for the garden of God. 

16. I will destroy (RV ‘ have destroyed ') 


29. 10 

thee, O covering cherub] more probably, 1 the 
covering cherub hath destroyed thee,’ i.e. c.v 
pelled tlieo. As it stands tlie passage describes 
the fall of a cherub, but the alternative render, 
ings in vv. 14-16 bring it more into lino with 
Gn3, the cherub being the guardian of the gin 
den, and the prince of Tyre a privileged innuti 
of it, who is driven out for the sin of pride. 

CHAPTER 28 so-** 

God’s Judgment on Sihon 
Sidon, the partner of Tvro in oppugns 
Nebuchadrezzar, will be its partner in d L 
struction (vv. 20-23). The o\erthrow ol ilu 
heathen nations will vindicate the suprciiu 
power of the God of Israel, will prepare ik 
■way for His people’s restoration to their o« u 
land, and will ensure their security and pua 
in the future (vv. 24-26). These last w. li.ue 
an important bearing on the significance of all 
Ezekiel’s prophecies against the nations. 

§ 3. Egypt (ohs. 29-32) 

The most of this sei-ies of propheci, - 
against Egypt are connected with dates diinns 
the siege of Jerusalem, the time when ikr kit I 
was silent as a prophet of Israel. Tin van, 
therefore probably written rather than spot-, i, 
C. 32 is dated in the year after the fall ol .1, 
rusalem, and 29 17 ' 21 belongs to a much laid linn 
In chronological order the series include s( I ) tin 
destruction of the crocodile (29 1 - 1,, ) 1 (2) tli 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadrezzar f.l't >-i ( 

(3) the breaking of Pharaoh’s arms (.!(■-" - | 

(4) the fall of the great cedar (c. 31). {•<) t«" 
lamentations for Pharaoh and Egypt (t. .‘12). 
(6) Egypt substituted for Tyre (29 17-21 ). 

CHAPTER 29 1-1,5 

The Destruction of the Crocoihm 
Pharaoh is compared to the crocodile of the 
Nile. God will drag him forth with hook- 
and cast him, with the fish that stiik to In- 
states, into the wilderness, as a punMnm w 
for his deception of Israel (vv. 1-7). I'kipi 
will be desolate for forty years (w. 8-12). 
after which it will be restored, but not to it- 
former greatness (vv. 13-1 5). Israel v\ ill 110 
longer place a mistaken confidence in it ( \ . Hit 
1. The tenth year . . the tenth month'] Jaim- 
ary-February, 587 B.C., about seven month- 
before the fall of Jerusalem. 2. Pharaoh] 
The king of Egypt at this time was Ph.11 aoli- 
hophra (Apries): see Jer44 80 . Ho reigned 
from 588-569 b.c. 3. Drag-on] the crocodile. 
His rivers] the Nile and its branches. 

4. Fish] the subjects of Pharaoh. 6, 7. This 
was the constant character of Egypt in its re- 
lations with Israel. It incited Israel by pro- 
mises of help to rebel against Assyria or 


Babylon, and failed in the hour of need : see 
2K18 21 Isa30 7 31 3 Jer37 7 . 10. From the 
fiin 
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tower of Syene] RM 1 from Migdol to Syene,’ 
and so in 30 6 . The places named represent 
the N. and S. extremities of the comitry. 
Migdol was a town in Lower Egypt. Syene is 
the modern Assouan, in Upper Egypt. 

xi, 12. Forty years] a round number, stand- 
ing for a full generation, as in 4 d . The period 
represented Ezekiel’s forecast of the duration 
of Babylonian supremacy: see Jer25 9 ' n < 19 . 

14. Pathros] Upper Egypt. 

For vv. 17-21 see the end of the Section, 
after c. 32. 

CHAPTER 301-1 9 
The Invasion of Egypt by 

NEBUCHADREZZAR 

Ho special enemy of Egypt has been men- 
tioned in 29 1’ 10 , but the king of Babylon is 
now pointed out as its conqueror. 

5. Libya, and Lydia] ItY ‘ Put and Lud ’ : 
see on 27 10 . Chub] an unknown people. The 
land that is in league] perhaps we should read, 
‘ the land of the Chercthites ’ (Philislia). 9. In 
ships] ascending the Kile to Ethiopia. 

13. Noph] Memphis, the capital of Lower 
Egypt. 14. Zoan] Tanis, an ancient Egyp- 
tian city (Nu 1 3 2 -). No] No-ammon. or Thebes, 
the capital of Upper Egypt. 13. Sin] Pelu- 
sium, a frontier city at the HE. extremity of 
the Delta of the Hilo. 1 7. Aven] On, or 
Heliopolis: see Gn41 43 > 50 4(i 2(J . It lay on 
the E. edge of the Delta. Pi-beseth] Bubastis, 
a city of Lower Egypt. 18. Tehaphnehes (or 
Tahpanhes)] Daphna:, a city on the E. frontier 
of Lower Egypt: see Jer 43 " 44 1 46 14 . 

CHAPTER 30 50 ' 26 
TnE Breaking of Pharaoh's Arsis 
This prophecy appeal's to have been occa- 
sioned by some reverse sustained by Pharaoh 
shortly before the fall of Jerusalem. Probably 
the reference is to the failure of his attempt 
to raise the siege (Jor37 J - n ). The disaster is 
metaphorically described as the breaking of 
one of Pharaoh's arms. Ezekiel predicts that 
God will break the other arm also, so that 
Pharaoh will drop his sword. The king of 
Babylon’s arms will be strengthened. God's 
sword will be put into his hand, that it may 
be stretched over Egypt. The Egyptians will 
be scattered in other lands. 

20. The eleventh year . . the first month] 
March-April, 58G B.C., about four months 
before the fall of Jerusalem. 21. Roller] 
bandage. 

CHAPTER 31 

The Fall of the Great Cedar 
Egypt was a stately cedar, thick, lofty, and 
spreading ; sheltering all the fowls and beasts 
(the nations) in its branches and under its 
shadow (w. 1-6). It was the envy of all the 


trees (other great empires) in Eden, the garden 
of God (vv. 7-9). But because of its pride 
it is given into the hands of a mighty one 
(Nebuchadrezzar), who will cut it down. 
Those whom it sheltered will be scattered or 
will trample on it when it lias fallen (vv. 10- 
13). This will be a warning to all trees 
(empires) against pride (v. 14). Egypt will 
go down to the nether world, and all the 
great nations already there will be comforted 
when it arrives. 

1. The eleventh year . . the third month] May- 
Junc, 586 B.C., about two months before the 
fall of Jerusalem. 3. The Assyrian] has 
evidently no connexion with the subject of 
the prophecy, which is Egypt. It has been 
supposed that the c. describes the down- 
fall of Assyria, as a type of that of Egypt, 
but it is much more probable that instead of 
‘ the Assyrian ’ we should read 1 a teasshur ' or 
box-tree, as in 27 ‘ Behold a box-tree, 

a cedar,’ etc. 4. Waters . . rivers] the waters 
of the Nile. The allegory is not strictly con- 
sistent as to locality. The cedar is in Lebanon 
and also apparently in Eden. 11. I have 
therefore delivered] RY ‘ I will even deliver.’ 

14. All that drink water] all trees : so in 
v. 16. Delivered unto death] another instance 
of Ezekiel’s conception of the nations as 
personified and sum iving in the under- world : 
see Isal4 ! ’-‘- u . 15. The deep the floods 

(RY ‘ rivers ’) . . the waters] those referred to 
in v. 4. Ezekiel poetically says that the rivers 
of Egypt would cease to flow, in token of 
mourning for the nation’s fall. 

CHAPTER 32 

Two Lamentations for Pharaoh and 
Egypt 

This c. consists of two prophecies, both 
dated more than a year and a half after the 
capture of J erusalem, and separated from each 
other by a fortnight. In the first Pharaoh is 
likened, no longer to a young lion, but to a 
foul river monster, which will be caught, cast 
on the mountains, and devoured by birds and 
beasts of prey. At the monster’s end the 
lights of hca\ en will be darkened, and the 
nations will be dismayed (vv. 1-10). The 
allegory is explained to mean the desolation of 
Egypt by the king of Babylon (vv. 11-16). 

The second prophecy is a burial song over 
Pharaoh and his people (vv. 17-32). They go 
down to the under-world, which is weirdly 
conceived as a vast land of graves, the 
occupants of which, however, retain their 
consciousness and their speech. Two regions 
are distinguished in it. Sheol or 1 hell ’ (w. 21, 
27) is the abode of the ancient heroes who 
have received honourable burial, while ‘the 
pit ’ is a remoter region, reserved for the 
nations which have filled the earth with 
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\ iolence and terror, and whose people have 
died ingloriously in battle. Each of theso 
nations has its own portion of ‘ the pit,’ where 
the graves of its people are grouped around a 
central grave, occupied by the king or the 
personified genius of the nation. Pharaoh and 
his people will have a place among these 
dishonoured nations, and will be comforted 
to find that they are not alone in their 
humiliation. 

1. The twelfth year . . the twelfth month] 
February-Marcli, 584 B.C., almost a year and 
seven months after the fall of Jerusalem. 

2 . Thou art like . . and thou net] RV ‘ thou 
wast likened . . yet art thou,’ a contrast between 
a noble and a base comparison. Whale] RY 
‘ dragon ’ : probably a crocodile or a hippo- 
potamus is meant. 3 . People] EV • peoples.' 

6. With thy blood . . swimmest] probably 
1 the earth with the outflow of thy blood.’ 

7 . Put . . out] RV ‘ extinguish.’ Pharaoh is 
represented as a heavenly luminary, at the 
extinction of which the other heavenly bodies 
veil their light. Some suppose that there is 
a special reference to the constellation of the 
Dragon. 14 . Deep] RV ‘clear.’ Clear and 
smooth rivers betoken an uninhabited land : 
see v. 13. 

17 . The month is not mentioned, but it may 
be assumed to be the same as in v. 1 . 18 . Cast 
them down] i.e. in the burial song. Eren her, 
etc.] rather , 1 thou and the daughters,’ etc., fol- 
lowing up the thought of v. 1G. 19 . Uncir- 

cumcised] dishonourably buried : see on 28 10 . 
The term is practically equivalent to 1 slain by 
the sword’ : so in vv. 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
32. 20 . Draw her] R V ‘ draw her away,’ to 
her burial-place in the under- world. 21 . The 
strong among the mighty] the ancient heroes, 
referred to also in v. 27. Hell] Sheol, the 
place of the honoured dead : so in v. 27. 

They are gone down, etc.] the taunt uttered 
by the heroes against the Egyptians and their 
allies. 

22 . Asshur] Assyria. His graves are about 
him] The central grave is that of the king, or 
of the embodied genius of the nation (‘her 


S3. I 

grave,' v. 23, etc.). 23 . Sides] RV ‘ uttcimost ' 
parts,’ a remoter region of the under- world 1 
than that assigned to the heroes. 24 . Elam] 
a country E. of the Tigris, formerly a part ot 
the Assyrian empire (Isa 22 u , where Elamite 
archers appear in Sennacherib's army). In 
Jer49 34 " 39 Elam is an independent state*, ami , s 
threatened with conquest by Nobucliadn././,u 

26 . Meshech, Tubal] see on 27 L1 . Tie sc 
tribes may havo taken part in the Sev tlii.ui 
invasion: see Intro, and 38 -><*. 27 . The 

mighty of., the uncircumcised] A veiv 4i ; lit 
change in the original gives the much 1 h.uu 
sense of the LXX, ‘the mighty, the Nipluliui 
of old time.’ The violent nations would not 
be permitted to share the place of tile lie 100 
in the under-world. For the Nophihm ‘•1 1 (m 
6 4 Nu 13 33 RV. Their iniquities shall bej 
rather, ‘their shields are.’ The hums writ 
buried honourably with their weapons mid 
armour. 29 . Edom] see on 25 12 . 30 . Prmces 
of the north. . Zidonians] the states of Sun 
and Phoenicia. 32 . I have caused my terror] I 
RV ‘ I have put his terror.’ Pharaoh 111 in- I 
violence had been unconsciously carry mg out 
God’s purpose. 

CHAPTER 29 1 "-- 1 

Egypt as Nebuchadrezzar's V u,i.» i.w 
the Siege op Tv hi; 

This is the latest of Ezekiel's dated pio- 
phecies, and was nttered nourlj sixteni jeaiv | 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Xtliu 
chadrezzar’s siege of Tyre was now ov c r, ami 
had not ended so successfully as Ezekul pin 
phesied in chs. 26-28. Ezekiel now pre a l.nmc d 
that Egypt would be substituted for Tvu .1 
Nebuchadrezzar’s reward, and concluded 1111)1 
a promise of revival to Israel. 

17 . The seven and twentieth year, the first 
month ] March-April, 570 u.<’. 20 . They 

wrought for me] Nebuchadiezzar and In 
army wore God’s instruments. 21 . Tin 
humiliation of Egypt would open the vvav l"t 
Israel’s restoration, and the prophet would no 
longer be silenced by the incredulity of lir> 
people 


PART 3 


The New Israel (Chs. 33-48) 


So long as the Jewish kingdom remained in 
existence Ezekiel’s prophecies (those in chs. 
1-24 ) dealt almost exclusively with the nation’s 
sin, and with the certainty of its overthrow. 
But when these prophecies were fulfilled by 
the fall of Jerusalem his message assumed a 
new and hopeful character. God’s punishment 
of Israel’s sin was not the end of His dealings 
with His people. The destruction of the old 
sinful Israel would be followed by the establish- 
ment of a perfect kingdom of God. The 


humiliation of the foreign nations (described 
in chs. 25—32) would prepare the way Jor this, 
and would be succeeded by the rcslor.d 1011 of 
the exiles. The new kingdom would be set 
up under new conditions of worship and 
fellowship with God. This concluding p.ut 
of the book falls into two sections, the liist 
dealing with the restoration from captivity 
(chs. 33-39), and the second with tin new 
arrangements and laws of the future kingdom 
(chs. 40-48). 
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§ 1. The Restoration (cbs, 33-39) 

After an introductory passage (33 1 - 20 ), and 
two short prophecies against the wicked sur- 
vivors of Jerusalem and the careless exiles 
(33 2 i- 33 ) ( this section describes the restoration 
in connexion with the Ruler, the Land and the 
People successively. As to the Ruler, God is 
pictured as the Shepherd of Israel (c. 34). As 
to the Land, a prophecy against Edom (c. 35) 
introduces a new address to tlio mountain land 
of Israel (c. 36). As to the People, the revival 
of the dead nation, and the reunion of the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah are allegorically 
set forth (c. 37). Finally, we have a description 
of the invasion and overthrow of Gog, the last 
enemy of God’s people (chs. 38, 39). The 
beginning of the section is dated in Docember- 
January, 585-4 (or 586-5) n.C. Sec on 33 21 . 

CHAPTER 33 !- 2 u 

Tiie Prophet and the Individual 

This passage combines an expanded repe- 
tition of 3 17-21 with a condensed repetition 
of 18 s ' 20 . The prophet is a watchman, 
responsible for warning his people of the 
consequences of sin. God deals with indi- 
vidual souls in strict justice, and desires that 
all should turn from their evil ways and lire. 
These principles, already announced, became 
of special importance, and found their real 
application, after the fall of Jerusalem. As 
Ezekiel had foretold (24 23 ), that disaster 
stunned the exiles by its shock. They were 
overwhelmed by the judgment that had over- 
taken the nation for its sin. They pined 
away under it and felt that recovery was 
hopeless (v. 10). The nation being thus de- 
stroyed there was only a company of individuals 
left, and the religion of the indi\idual came 
to have a new significance which has never 
passed away. 

2 . The sword] usually a symbol of impend- 
ing calamity (see 14 1 ''. c. 91), but here it is 
simply a detail in the figure of the watchman. 
The destruction of Jerusalem was past, and no 
further judgment was specially in view. Of 
their coasts] RY 1 from among them.’ The 
prophet’s position is represented as due to the 
people’s choice as well as to the call of God. 
This indicates that Ezekiel had now more 
recognition from the exiles than before. 

5 . But . . deliver] RY 1 whereas if he had 
taken warning he should have delivered.’ 

10 . If our transgressions. . be] RV' our trans- 
gressions . . are.’ 13 . For] RY 1 in.’ For it] 
RY 1 therein.’ 16 . Mentioned unto] RV ‘ re- 
membered ngainst.’ 18 . Thereby] RY 1 therein.’ 

CHAPTER 33 -'1-83 

The Prophet, the Survivors, and the 
Exiles 

In 24 27 it was announced to Ezekiel that the 
23 


Bilence which began with his wife's death and 
the siege of Jerusalem would ho ended when 
fugitives from the captured cities should arrive 
in Babylonia. This took place a year and five 
months (but see on v. 91) after Jerusalem fell, 
and Ezelcicl began once more to receive and 
proclaim messages from God. This passage 
contains two of these. The first was directed 
against the wicked survivors who remained in 
the land of Israel and boasted that it would 
still be theirs. They were destined to perish, 
and the land to bo utterly desolated, in order 
that God’s wrath against their sin might be 
shown to the uttermost (vv. 23-29). The 
second describes the changed attitude of the 
exiles towards Ezekiel. They were now inter- 
ested in his words, discussing them in their 
gatherings, and listening eagerly to what he 
had to say. Yet their interest had more of 
curiosity than of earnestness. Not till the 
final punishment of the wicked survivors took 
place would they recognise Ezekiel as a prophet 
indeed (vv. 30-33). 

21 . The twelfth year, the tenth month ] De- 
cember 5%5-Jnmmry 584 B.C. The Syriac 
Bible reads ‘the eleventh year.’ Five months 
seem more likely than a year and five months 
as the time to be allowed for a journey from 
Palestine to Babylonia. 

22 . Was] RY ‘had been.’ Ezekiel had 
come under the power of divine inspiration 
the previous evening, when the truths in 
vv. 1-20 had shaped themselves in his mind. 
The prophecy against the wicked survivors 
(vv. 23-29) was probably called forth by in- 
formation which the fugitives brought as to 
their attitude. 

24 . They that inhabit, etc.] the surviving 
wicked remnant in the land of Israel. Their 
wickedness is described in vv. 25, 26. For an 
historical account of the events in Palestine 
after the fall of Jerusalem see Jcr40-43. 
The survivors to whom Ezekiel refers are prob- 
ably the anti-Babylonian party, led by Ishmael, 
the son of Nethaniali, who were responsible 
for the murder of Gedaliah : see Intro. 

Abraham was one, etc.] These survivors 
reasoned — ‘ If Abraham, who was only one 
man, obtained this land for his descendants, 
much more may wo, who are many, hope to do 
so in spite of all that has happened.’ For 
a sounder use of the same argument see 
Isa 51'-. 

28 . From Jer52 30 we learn that there was a 
further deportation of 745 Jews to Babylonia 
five years after the fall of Jerusalem. 

30 . The children of thy people] the exiles 
of the first captivity. Still are talking against 
thee] RV ‘ talk of thee.’ 32 . The exiles 
listened to Ezekiel's words as they would to 
music, which was entertaining but had no 
practical influence on their lives. 33. When 
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this cometh to pass] the utter desolation of 
Palestine foretold in vv. 27, 28. 

CHAPTER 34 

The Goon SnErnEKO of Israel 
I n this c. Israel is described as God's flock. 
Its former kings ■were evil shepherds who 
sought their own selfish ends and were careless 
what became of the sheep. The flock had be- 
come the prey of wild beasts (the heathen 
nations). God would judge the evil shepherds 
and deliver the sheep front them. Ho would 
Himself be the Shepherd of His people, gather- 
ing the scattered and lost, caring for the sick 
and wounded, feeding the flock in security 
(vv. 1-16). The flock, too, had been divided 
against itself. The fat and strong cattle (the 
upper classes) had tyrannised over the lean 
and weak (the common people). God would 
judge the overbearing cattle also. He would 
unite His flock under David as their shepherd 
(an ideal king of David’s line), who would feed 
them in a peaceful and fertile land, untroubled 
by beasts of prey (vv. 17-31). This c. is the 
basis of our Lord's parables of the Lost Sheep 
(Mt 18 42 > 13 Lk lo u-t>) an ,l the Good Shepherd 
(JnlOi-W). 

3 . Fat] rather, 1 milk.' Them that are fed] 
BY ‘ the fadings.’ Flock] RV 1 sheep ’ : so 
in vv. 6, 8, 10, 15, 19, 31. 5 . There is] RY 

1 there was.’ 12 . In the day . . scattered] bet- 
ter, 1 in the day when all his sheep are scat- 
tered.’ 13 . People] RV ‘peoples.’ 16 . With 
judgment] RV ■ in judgment.’ 

17 . Between cattle and cattle, etc.] rather, 

1 between sheep and sheep, even the ram-, and 
the he-goats.' The rams and he-goats are the 
second class of sheep, the weaker members of 
the flock being the first class. 18 . Deep] RY 
‘ clear.’ 23 . My servant David] David, the 
shepherd king, is introduced as a type of the 
ideal ruler of the future kingdom of God : 
see 37 - 4 JorSO 9 Hos3- 3 . 24 . Prince] instead 

of king, is Ezekiel’s usual designation of the 
ruler of the future : see chs. 45, 40. 25 . A 

covenant of peace] see 37 2,! . Wilderness] 
means not 'desert,’ but ‘ pasture -land ’: see 
Ps 65 12 . 

26. Read with LXX 1 1 will set them round 
about my hill, and I will send you the rain (in 
its season), a rain of blessing.’ There is a hint 
here of the place which the Temple is to have 
in the life of the new Israel : see c. 40. 

27 . Those that served themselves of them] 
the evil shepherds. 28 . Land] RV ‘ earth.’ 
The wild beasts denote the heathen. 29 . Plant 
of renown] RV ‘plantation for renown.' The 
reference is not to the Messiah, who is already 
represented in the allegory by David, but to 
the fertility of the land. Other readings are, 
‘a plantation of peace,’ or ‘a fat plantation.’ 

30 . The result of the restoration will be 


that Israel will recognise not only the charac- 
ter of their God, but the fact that they are 
His people. 31 . Omit are men, and read, 

‘ and ye arc my flock,’ etc. 

CHAPTERS 35, 3f» 

The Land of Israel in the Fi'inir 

C. 35 is an introduction to c. 30, the con- 
nexion being shown by 36 5 . The claim nl 
Edom to the land having been repudiate d (r. 
35). its reoccupation by Israel is prumi-.<<l 
(36 1 ' 15 ), and the reason of the restoration is 
explained (36 16 ' 38 ). 

(a) The Punishment of Edom’s Presumption 
(c. 35) 

Edom has already been included by E/cl.ul 
among the nations whose humiliation would 
prepare the way for the restoration of Jsi.nl 
(25 1 - -14 ), and this new prophecy regions 1 
special explanation, which is easily found. 
Before the land could be given to its inn 
owners all false claimants had to be disposed 
of. The claim of the wicked survivors ot 
Jerusalem has alroady been set aside (33 11 
and the claim of the surrounding lieathi 11 has 
to bo dealt with in the Bamc way. Edom is 
introduced here as their representative (vv. 
10, 12). Its former enmity and malice are 
recalled (v. 5), and the arroganco and blas- 
phemy of its pretensions to possess the land 
of Israel are specially denounced. K/cknt 
foretells that God will repay the Edomm s in 
their own coin, making their land dcsolal' . 
ami compelling them to recognise Him a- the 
true God. 

2 . Mount Seir] Edom : see on 25 ] - Ml . 

5 . Time., end] RV ‘time of the iniquii v 
of the end,’ as in 21 25 > 2n . 9 . Return] 1! ' 

‘ bo inhabited.’ 10 . These two . . countries] 
the territories of Israel and Judah. The LORD 
was there] God might seem to abandon Hi- 
Temple and forsake His people, but He liov 1 1 
gave up His choice of them or His possos-ion 
of their land. 14 . When . . rejoiceth] rath* 1 • 
‘ to the rejoicing of the whole earth.’ 

15 . Idumea] RV ‘Edom.’ 

(5) The Mountain Land of Israel rc- 
peopled (3C 1 ' 13 ) 

This prophecy is the counterpart of c. 6 
The land, made desolate for the people's sin. n- 
was foretold, and presumptuously claimed b\ 
Edom and the other surrounding nations, will 
again become fertile, fruitful, and populous. 
Israel will inhabit it once more, and will no 
longer suffer famine, or bo oppressed by the 
heathen. 

1 . The mountains of Israel] the mountain 
land of Israel, as in 6 2 . 2 . The ancient high 

places] the everlasting hills, with 110 reference 
to the idolatrous worship associated with them : 
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see Dt33 l0 . 5 . Idumea] RV 1 Edom.’ This 
V. makes clear the connexion of c. 35 with 
the present passage. To cast it out] better, 
perhaps, ‘to possess it.’ 7 . Have lifted up 
min e hand] have sworn. 

8 . They are at hand to come] The restora- 
tion of Israel is viewed as close at hand. 

13 . Bereaved thy nations] RV 1 been a 
beroaver of thy nation.' The famines to 
which the land of Israel had been subject had 
given rise to the reproach that it bereaved and 
devoured its inhabitants (Nul3 32 ), This 
would be the case no longer. 14 . Nations] 
RY ‘nation’: so in v. 15. 15 . Cause .. to 

fall] rather, ‘bereave,’ as in v. 14. 

(c) God’s Reason for restoring Israel 

(361S-3S) 

God had justly sent Israel into exile for 
their sins (vv. 17-19), but the heathen had 
misunderstood this event, taking it as a sign 
of God’s inability to save His people (v. 20). 
In this way the exiles had occasioned the pro- 
fanation of God's name, and to vindicate His 
own honour He was compelled to restore them 
(vv. 21-24). This high argument passes into 
a promiso of the moral renewal, as well as of 
the outward blessings, which would accom- 
pany the restoration (vv. 25-30). Yet the 
fact is reiterated that all this will be done, 
not because Israel has deserved it, but because 
God's glory has required it. It must minister 
not to pride, but to humility (vv. 31, 32). 
When the sinful nation has been purified, and 
the desolate land repeopled, the heathen will 
know that the whole is God's doing (vv. 
33-3G). The blessing, too, though undeserved, 
will be sent in response to Israel's prayers 
(vv. 37, 38). 

20 . Profaned] not now by actual wicked- 
ness, but indirectly, as the v. goes on to 
explain. When they said to them] RY ‘in 
that men said of them.’ 23 . Sanctify] the 
exact opposite of 1 profane.’ 

25 - 28 . These vv. expand the promise in 
1 1 They include purification from guilt, 

inward renewal, the spirit of obedience, and 
the privileges of the people of God. In its 
essence this passage repeats Jeremiah’s promise 
of the New Covenant (Jcr31 31 - 31 ). 26 . Heart 
of flesh] see 2Cor3 3 (RV). 31 , 32 . Op. Hi 31 

Jer29 u_1 ' 4 . 36 . Build . . and plant] RY ‘ have 
builded . . and planted.’ 37 . I will yet far 
this] RV ‘ for this moreover will I.’ 

38 . Holy flock] RY 1 flock for sacrifice,’ 
the point of comparison being the great 
numbers : see 1 Ch 29 21 2 Ch 7 0 29 33 35 

Solemn] RY ‘ appointed . 1 

CHAPTER 37 

The Revival and Reunion of Israel 

Prom the future of the land Ezekiel now 


turns to that of the nation, long ago divided 
by the revolt of the Ten TriheB, and now 
seemingly extinct. The exiles feel themselves 
to be but its scattered bones (v. 11). In a 
striking and beautifnl vision, suggested no 
doubt by this current saj'ing, Ezekiel predicts 
that the dead nation will come to life again 
(vv. 1-1 4). and by a symbolic action he repre- 
sents the coming reunion of the rival kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah (vv. 15-28). 

(a) The Revival (vv. 1-14) 

Ezekiel is transported into a valley full of 
dry bones. As ho prophesies to them they 
come together into complete skeletons, which 
become covered with sinews, flesh, and skin. 
Then the wind blows upon the inanimate bodies 
and they stand up alive. The prophecy does 
not refer to a literal resurrection of the Israel- 
ites actually dead, but to a revival of the dead 
nation, of which the exiles seemed to be the 
scattered remains. 

I . Ezekiel saw this vision in a prophetic 

trance, under the influence of God’s inspira- 
tion. At the same time its details were no 
doubt due to the peculiar working of his im- 
aginative mind on the thought expressed by 
the exiles in v. 11. 7 . A shaking] RY ‘an 

earthquake.’ 8 , 9 . Wind . . breath] The same 
Hebrew word means wind, breath, or spirit. 
The wind of the vision represents the Spirit 
of God in the actual process of the nation’s 
revival : sec v. 14. 

II. Cut off for our parts] RY 1 clean cut off.’ 

12 , 13 . Graves] The figure here is some- 
what changed. Still the reference is not to the 
graves of those actually dead, but to the 
heathen world as the grave of the dead nation 
of Israel, compared to which their own land 
was the land of the living. 14 . My spirit] see 
on vv. 8 , 9. 

(5) The Reunion (vv. 15-28) 

Ezekiel is directed to take two pieces of 
wood, one having ‘Judah’ and the other 
‘Joseph ’ inscribed upon it, and to join them 
together (vv. 15-17). The explanation of the 
symbol is that the two divisions of the nation, 
so long separated, will be reunited in their 
former land, governed by one king of the 
house of David, under the same covenant with 
God, and worshipping at the same sanctuary 
(vv. 18-2X1. 

16 . Judah] the southern kingdom of the 
Two Tribes. Joseph . . Ephraim] the northern 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes ; Ephraim, one of 
the two tribes descended from Joseph, being 
the principal one of the ten. Israel] used here 
and in v. 19, as generally by Ezekiel, in the 
sense, not of the northern kingdom, but of the 
whole nation. 

19 . Him] RV ‘it.’ Mine hand] probably 
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rather, ‘his’ (Judah’s) ‘hand,’ to correspond 
with ‘ the hand of Ephraim ’ already mentioned 
in the v. The united stick is placed in Judah's 
hand because the king is to belong to Judah's 
royal house. 23 . Dwelling-places] RM 1 back- 
slidings.’ So shall they be my people, etc.] 
another feature taken from Jeremiah's New 
Covenant (Jer 31 33 ) : sec also vv. 26, 27. 

24 , 25 . My servant David] in the same 
sense as in 34 -V--*. 

26 . A covenant of peace] as in 34 23 . 

26 , 27 . My sanctuary . . my tabernacle] Jero- 
boam had sat up rival sanctuarios to Jerusalem 
at Dan and Bethel (1K12 28-32 ), but the re- 
united nation would have one centre of re- 
ligious worship. God had forsaken the Temple 
at Jerusalem (11 **), but He would return, never 
to leave it again. The latter aspect of the 
promise is developed in chs. 40-43. 

CHAPTERS 38. 30 

God’s Final Victory over the Heathen 

Ezekiel's earlier group of prophecies against 
the nations (chs. 25-32) was concerned with 
Israel's nearer neighbours, which had inter- 
fered more or less in former times with her 
prosperity : and their humiliation was regarded 
as a necessary condition of Israel’s peaceful 
and happy future. Ezekiel, however, contem- 
plated a wider extension of God’s glory than 
these prophecies involved. This is described 
under the form of an invasion of the restored 
Israel by hordes of the remotest heathen, who 
will be destroyed by God without any fighting 
on Israel’s part. His glory will thus be mani- 
fested to the very ends of the earth. Ezekiel is 
alone among the Old Testament prophets in 
expecting another crisis to arise after the 
restoration has been accomplished. His con- 
ception is reproduced in the New Testament 
in the book of Revelation (20 "* 1# ), and the 
underlying idea in both cases is that what 
seems the triumph of God's kingdom may be 
followed by a fresh assault of the forces of 
evil, which, however, are destined to be over- 
thrown at last. The picture of Gog may have 
been suggested partly by the memory of the 
great Scythian invasion (see Intro.), and 
partly by the ravages of Nebuchadrezzar's 
armies. 

C. 38 describes Gog’s allies (vv. 1-7), his 
nefarious plans (vv. 8-13). his great invasion 
(vv. 14-17), and God’s turning of the forces 
of nature against him (vv. 18-23). C. 39 
foretells that God will lead him on to destruc- 
tion (vv. 1-7) ; his weapons will provide 
Israel with fuel for seven years (vv. 8-1 0) ; 
ncven months will bo required to bury the 
corpses of his host, which will fill a whole 
valley on the E. of the Dead Sea (vv. 11-13) ; 
when the seven months are over special officers 
will still be required to search out and bury 


the dead bodies that remain (vv. 14-16) ; birds 
and beasts of prey will enjoy an enormous 
banquet (vv. 17-20) ; all the earth will re- 
cognise the power and glory of the true God. 
the heathen will understand at last the real 
moaning of Israel’s exile, and Israel will learn 
the lessonB of all God’s dealings with them in 
judgment and in mercy (vv. 21-29). 

CHAPTER 38 

2 . Gog, the land of Magog] RV ‘Gog. of die 
land of Magog.’ The exact reference of the 
names is unknown. Magog is the land nil d 
over by Gog. The conjecture that ‘ Mague' 
(Mgg = Ggm=Bbl) is a cryptogram for ‘ l(,il« I' 
(Babylon) has no probability. Gog in am 
case is the representative of remote hontlu n 
dom, and is located in the far N. (38 •*. |- > ,'!:i-| 
while ho has allies in the distant R. (38 'q. 

Chief prince of Meshech, etc.] RV ‘ Prime. d 
Rosh, Meshech,’ etc., and so in v. it, 39 b 'I'],, 
land meant by ‘Rosh’ is unknown, but tlnn 
can be no allusion to Russia. On Me sliuli 
and Tubal see on 27 13 . 

4 . Turn thee back] BY ‘turn thee al«mi ’ 
Perhaps we should read, ‘lead thee,’ and so in 
39 2 . God directs the movements oven of tin 
enemies of His kingdom. 5 . Persia] a clmi'.i 
ful rendering. Ethiopia, and Libya] R V • < 'u- li 
and Put’ : see on 27 10 30 r ‘. 6. Gomer 

(GnlO 2 ), a people in the N. of Asia Mum! 
usually identified with the Cimmerians. 

Togarmah] Armenia: sec on 27". The 
north quarters] RV ‘ the uttermost parts of tin 
north.’ Bands] RV * hordes,’ and so throm.li 
out. People] RV ‘peoples,’ and so throuulmm. 
except in v. 12, and 39 13 . 7 . Be thou a guard 
unto them] LXX reads, ‘ hold thyself in 1 1 si m 
for me.’ 

8 . The latter years] The invasion of < 5 < .tr is 
in the distant future. The land th.ti < . . 
gathered, etc.] The sense requires ‘ the n, it ion ' 
to bo supplied before ‘ that is gathered ’ : si ■ 
v. 12. ii. The peaceful state of the restored 
Israel is here described. 12 . Midst of the 
land] RV ‘middle of the earth,’ the Stl|>JM>m (I j 
geographical position of Palestine. 13 . Sheba I 
. • Dedan . . Tarshish] sec on 25 23 27 ‘ 

Young lions] does not give a clear sett-i . 
Other suggested readings are, ‘ Canaanit. s ' 

‘ Cyprians,’ or 1 traffickers.’ The nations nn 11 
jioned were spectators of Gog’s invasion. ,< ml 
inquired what commercial advantage tin \ 
might reap from the disposal of the spoil. I 

15 . North parts] ltV ‘ uttermost parts of ' 
the north.’ 17 . Certain older prophecies wet > 
understood by Ezekiel to refer, though not In 
name, to the coming invasion of Gog. Pet 
haps ho had in view Zeph 1 «*• 3 s Jer 3-6. 

18 . At the same time] RV ‘ in that day.’ 

In my face] RV ‘ into my nostrils.’ 

19 . Shaking] or, 1 earthquake.’ 
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CHAPTER 39 

a. Leave but the sixth part of thee] K V 
'lead thee on.’ 6. Isles] JIM ‘roast-lauds.’ 

. God will not only destroy the army of Gog in 
Palestine, but will extend His judgments into 
the lands from whieh Gog and his allies have 
come. 8. It is come . . it is done] BY * it 
cometh . . it shall ho done.’ 9. Set on fire] BV 
‘make fires of.’ Bum them with fire] BV 
‘make fires of them’ : so in v. 10. xi. There 
of graves] BY 1 for burial.’ 

Valley of the passengers] BV ‘ valley of 
them that pass through.' Others read, ‘a 
valley of Abarim,’ Abarim being the region E. 
of the Dead Sea. The sea] the Dead Sea. 

Stop the noses, etc.] BV ‘stop them that 
pass through.’ The valley, formerly a road- 
way, will be blocked by corpses. Hamon-gog] 
means ‘the multitude of Gog.’ 14. With the 
passengers] should probably be omitted, and 
bury should perhaps be ‘ search out.’ There 
were to be two classes of officials, the searchers 
and the buriers, and this v. deals with the 
former. The duties of both are described in 
v. 15. Earth] RV ‘ land.’ 

15. And the passengers, etc.] BY ‘ and they 
that pass through the land shall pass through.’ 
When the searchers found any human 
remains they were to set up a mark to attract 
the attention of the buriers, who followed 
them. 16. And . . Hamonah] BY ‘ and Ha- 
monah shall also be the name ot a city.’ The 
reference seems to bo to a city to be built near 
the valley of Hamon-gog, in commemoration 
of God’s victory over Gog and his ‘ multitude.’ 

18. Bashan] a district E. of the Jordan, 
famous for its cattle : see Dt32 14 Ps22 12 . 

24. Have I done] BY ‘ did I.' 26. After 
that they have borne] BY ‘ and they shall bear ’ ; 
more probably, * and they shall forget.’ 

Dwelt safely . . made (hem afraid] BY 1 shall 
dwell securely . . shall make them afraid.’ 

28. Have left] BY ‘ I will leave.’ 

§ 2. The Ordinances op tiie New 
Israel (ehs. 40-48) 

This concluding section of the hook is dated 
in the twenty-fifth year of Ezekiel’s capliv i ty ,i.e. 
the fourteenth year after the fall of Jerusalem 
(572 B.C.). It is therefore thirteen years later 
than the previous section (ehs. 33-39), and, with 
the exception of 29 17-21 , forms the latest part 
of the book. It is iu the form of a vision, 
which is the counterpart of that in clis. 8-11. 
There God forsook tho old Temple which had 
been polluted by idolatry. Here we have a 
description of the Temple of the restored 
kingdom, of God’s return to it, and of the 
various religious arrangements and institutions 
of the future. The vision is marked by great 
minuteness of detail, and no doubt Ezekiel 


had brooded long and deeply over the particu- 
lars of tho Temple and its ritual. Yet, as in 
former cases, there is no reason to doubt 
that this vision was an actual experience, in 
which the subjects of previous reflection stood 
out vividly hefoi'o tho prophet’s mind. While 
the material details are so minute, some fea- 
tures of tho vision are supernatural and mira- 
culous. The whole forms an ideal picture, 
which was never actually to be realised, but 
whieh strikingly embodied the conception of 
the abiding presence of God with His people, 
and of their perfect fellowship with Him. 

The Plans of Ezekiel’s Temple, on p. 518, 
are by permission of the Cambridge University 
Press. 

CHAPTERS 40-42 

Tiie New Temple 

Ezekiel, i ransported in vision to Palestine, 
is set down on the N. side of the Temple 
mountain, and sees the Temple buildings ex- 
tending to the S. like a city. A supernatural 
figure, like those in c. 9, appears, and measures 
the various parts of the Temple in Ezekiel’s 
presence (40 1- 4 ). 

(it) The Outer Court and its Gateways 

(40 5 ' 27 ) 

The Outer Eastern Gateway (vv. 5-16), Fig. 
3, E. For the following details see Fig. 1 . 
The outer boundary of the Temple was a wall 
6 eubils thick and 6 cubits high (v. 5). Steps 
led up to the E. gateway, which had a thres- 
hold (ft) 6 cubits broad (v. 6, ef), and 10 cubits 
wide (v. 11, ce, //). Within the threshold 
were three guard-rooms (6) on either side (vv 
7, 10), each 0 cubits square, and separated by 
wall-spaces (posts) of 5 cubits (i/h, i /••). The 
inner threshold (e) had the same dimensions as 
the outer one (vv. 6. 7). Beyond it was a 
porch ((/) 8 cubits wide (hi «), the jambs (posts) 
of the doorway being 2 cubits broad (« 0, v. 9). 
The whole length of the gateway (co) was 
50 eubits (v. 15), and its breadth 25 cubits 
(v. 13). The guard -rooms and the porch were 
lit by windows, and there were also windows 
in tho wall-spaces (posts) between the guard- 
100ms. These spaces, too, were decorated 
with (Ktim trees (v. 16). 

5. Cubit] Various sizes of cubit, from 18 
in. to nearly 24 in. were employed in ancient 
measurements. Ezekiel’s cubit was one of 
the huger forms — an ordinary cubit and a 
handbreadth. 

6 . The other threshold] is that mentioned in 
v. 7 (c). 7. Within] BV ‘ toward the house,' 
or Temple proper. 8. Should be omitted. It 
contradicts v. 9, and is evidently a copyist’s 
repetition. 9. Inward] RV ‘ toward tho house.’ 

11. The length of the gate, thirteen cubits] 
an obscure statement, not reconcilable with the 
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other measurements. If ‘ breadth ’ instead of 
‘length’ were meant 13-f-G + G would make 
25, but this would allow no space for the outer 
walls of the guard-rooms. 12. The space] 
BY 1 and a border,’ probably a low parapet in 
front of each guard-room (/'</, h /, hi) taking a 
cubit on either side olf the width of the passage. 

14. He made . . threescore cubits] read, with 
LXX, ‘ and he measured the porch (rf) 20 cubits ’ 
(i.e. in length, the breadth being 8 cubits, 
v. 9). The latter half of the v. is obscure. 

16. Arches] should be ‘porch,’ and so every- 
where. 

The Outer Court (40 1T-19 ) had a pavement 
(Fig. 3, B ) 50 cubits wide, coi responding to 
the length of the gateways. O11 this p.ne- 
ment were 30 chambers (C), the exact ar- 
rangement of which is unknown. From 
the inner opening of the outer gateways to 
the inner gateways was lot) cubits. The 
whole outer court including the pavement was 
therefore 150 cubits wide. 18. Over against] 
BV ‘answerable unto.’ 

The Outer Northern Gateway (vv. 20-23), 
Fig. 3, -V. This was similar to the E. gateway. 
‘Porch’ should be read for ‘arches.’ Seven 
steps led up to this gateway, and the breadth 
of the outer court was the same on the X. as 
on the E. side. 

The Outer Southern Gateway (vv. 24-27), 
Fig. 3, S. This was similar to those already 
described. ‘ Porch ’ for ■ arches ’ as before. 

(i) The Inner Court and its Gateways 
(40 23-47) 

The Inner Southern Gateway (vv. 28-31), 
Fig. 3, A' 1 . This was reached from the outer 
court by 8 steps. It was exactly similar to 
the outer gateways, except that the porch 
(Fig. 1, <l) was at the outer and not at the 
inner end. V. 30 should be omitted with LXX. 

The Inner Eastern Gateway (vv. 32-31). 
Fig. 3, K 1 , and the Inner Northern Gateway 
(u. 35-37), Fig. 3, A’ 1 , were similar to iliat 
on the S. 

Arrangements for Preparing the Sacrifices 
(vv. 38-43). At one of the inner gateways 
(probably that on the N.) there were a chamber 
for washing the burnt offerings (v. 38) and a 
number of tables for slaying and preparing 
them (vv. 39-43). The exact position of thu 
tables must remain uncertain. 

38. The chambers and the entries] 11V ■ a 
chamber with the door.’ 

The Chambers for the Singers (vv. 44-17), 
Fig. 3, DD. These were two in number. 
One, by the N. gateway and looking toward 
the S., was for the priests. The other, by the 
S. gateway and looking toward the N., was for 
the Levites. 

44. East] should obviously be S. : see BM. 

Without the inner gate] means not ‘ in the 
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outer court,’ but " beyond the gateway, in the 
inner court.’ 

Dimensions of the Inner Court (v. 47). Ex- 
cluding the space occupied by the gateways, 
this court formed a square (Fig. 3, /7.7 m) of 
100 cubits each way. The altar (F) was in the 
centre of the court. 

(c) The Temple Proper (40 48 -41 2,) ) 

The main Temple building was on the W. 
side of the inner court. The details that 
follow are illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The Porch (40 18 i 1B ), Fig. 2, A. This was 
20 cubits long (h U) and 12 cubits broad. The 
posts or jambs (ah) of the doorway were 
5 cubits across, and the side-walls (hi, bit) 
were of 3 cubits each. This left 14 cubits for 
the width of the entrance (a a, hi). Each 
jamb bad a pillar beside it. The porch was 
appi cached by 10 steps. 

48. Breadth of the gate] should be ‘ sides of 
the entrance,’ as in 41 

49. Eleven] should be ‘ twelve,’ as the LXX 
reads, and the other measurements require : 
see 41 18 . And lie brought me . . whereby] BM 
‘ and by ten steps.’ 

CHAPTEB 41 

The Holy Place (41b 2), Fig. 2, B. This 
was the ‘ temple ’ strictly so called. The posts 
of its doorway were G cubits across (erf). The 
entrance was 10 cubits wide (cc, dd), and the 
side -walls (id, d i) were of 5 cubits each. The 
apartment itself was 40 cubits long and 20 
cubits broad. 

1. Tabernacle] should probably be ‘ posts.’ 

The Holy of Holies (41 M), Fig. 2, C. Eze- 
kiel did not accompany the measurer into this 
sacred chamber. The posts of the entrance 
(ef) were two cubits across. The entrance 
itself was G cubits wide (e e, ff) and the side- 
walls ( If.fk ) were of 7 cubits each. The 
chamber itself was a square of 20 cubits each 
way. 

The Side Chambers (41 5 -7). The Temple 
had a double wall, the inner being 6 cubits 



thick (v. 5), and the outer 5 cubits thick (v. 9). 
Between these was a space of 4 cubits (D), 
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which was occupied by 30 chambers arranged 
m three stories. The chambers in each story 
were wider than those below, as the supporting 
beams were not let into the Temple wall, but 
rested on ledges, which took away successively 
from the thickness of the wall (Fig. 4). 

6 . Three] liY 4 in three stories.’ They 
entered into] should probably be 1 there were 
rebatements in,’ as in 1 ELti 6 , which in any case 
gives tlic key to the meaning here. 

7 . And there ico* . . chambers] RY ‘ and the 
side chambers were broader as they encom- 
passed the house higher and higher.’ 

The Raised Platform and Surrounding Space 
(4 1 3 ' 11 ). The Temple building and the side 
chambers stood 011 a basement which rose 
(i cubits above the level of the inner court. 
This basement extended 5 cubits (the 1 place 
that, was left ’) beyond the outer wall on either 
side (Fig. 2, E). and from this space entry was 
gained to the side chambers on either side 
(Fig. 2, g(j). Round the platform there was 
a clear space of 20 cubits (the 4 separate place ’) 
on the X., AV.. and 8 . (Fig. 3, II Jill). 

8 . The height of the house] RY 4 that the 
house had a raised basement.’ 

The Western Building (41 12 ), Fig. 3, K. 
This was on the AV. of the Temple beyond the 
1 separate place ’ {II), and had walls 5 cubits 
thick. Its internal measurement was 90 cubits 
by 70, and its external one 100 cubits by 80. 

General Measurements ( 41 13-1 ja) The 
Temple was 100 cubits long, and the western 
space H (20 cubits) with the building K 
(70 cubits) and its walls (10 cubits) made up 
another 100 cubits (v. 13) from E. to AV. The 
front of the Temple with the E. ends of the 
separate places II II on either side of it made 
up 100 cubits {[in) from S. to X. (v. 14). The 
building K with its 4 galleries ’ (walls) was also 
100 cubits (/;</. ;■«) from S. to X. (v. 15). 

The Interior Decorations of the Temple 
(41 ijb- 20 ), v. 15 should end with ‘cubits.’ 
The vv. that follow are somewhat obscure. 
The windows that lit the interior of the Temple 
must have been above the third storey of the 
side chambers. AVhat follows is all that can be 
clearly made out. The whole interior from 
the floor to the windows was panelled with 
wood and ornamented with cherubim and palm 
trees, placed alternately. Each cherub had 
two faces, a lion’s and a man’s. The porch 
seems to liave been decorated with palm trees 
only (v. 20). Both the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies had two doors, each consisting 
of two leaves. These had cherubim and palm 
trees like those on the walls. Before the Holy 
of Holies (in the Holy Place) there wasa wooden 
altar-shaped table 3 cubits high and 2 cubits 
long. 

15 *’, 16 . should perhaps read, ‘and the 
Temple, and the inner house, and its outer 


porch were covered with a roof work, and they 
three had their closed windows and their gal- 
leries round about.’ The 4 galleries’ may haio 
been borders or dados. 21 . An obscure verse. 

22 . The second length should be 4 base.’ 

25 . Thick planks stands for a wotd of 
unknown meaning. 

(d) The Priests’ Chambers (42 1 -> 

This is the most obscure part of E/.i'kiel'i, 
description. The following are the cleaivM 
points. On the N. side of the Temple, and 
separated from it by the space II (Fig. 3) w.i, 
a group of buildings (oh m ic) 100 cubits Ions, 
and 50 cubits broad (v. 2). It consisted ol a 
block (Or), next the Temple, 100 cubits loiiu. 
and another (G' 1 ), next the outer court, ell 
cubits long (v. 8 ). The remaining 50 culms 
next the outer court w r as occupied bv a a, ill 
(nr, v. 7), and between the bio ks was a v, .ilk 
( 0 ) 10 cubits wide and 100 cubits long ( \ . I ). 
This left 20 cubits as the width of each iilm k. 
The chambers in these buildings were in Oiko 
storeys, and were over against the space II on 
the one hand, and the pavement {II) of tin 
outer court on the other (v. 3). The upper 
storeys were narrower than the lower, their 
breadth being diminished by galleries (vv. 3. 5) 
which faced each other across the walk 0( I-’ilt. 5) 
The doors of G were towards the X.. opening 
on the walk 0 (vv. 2, 4). The entry {!’) flout 
the outer court was at the E. end of the whole 
group (v. 9). There was an exactly similar 
group of buildings on the 8 . of the Temple 
(vv. 10-12). All these chambers were to lie 
used by the priests for eating the sacrilii i.d 
flesh and for changing then- garment', (\\. 
13, 14). 

4 . One cubit] RM ‘ a hundred cubits.’ 

5 . Were higher than] RV 4 took away fr< , 111 .’ 

Than the lower] RV 4 more than from.’ 

10 . East should obviously be S. 



(r) Dimensions of the Temple Area (12 r ‘ ") 
The whole foimed a square of 500 cubits 
each way. This follows from the measure- 
ments already given. ‘Reeds’ is a mistake 
for ‘ cubits,’ arising from the fact that the 
reed was used in the measurement. 


CHAPTERS 43, 44 1 - 3 
The Restoration ot the Temper AVoiisiiii* 
This c. describes God's return to the Temple 
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-(43 1 ' 12 ), and Ilia directions as to the construc- 
tion (43 13 ‘ 17 ), and dediciition (43 lh - u ) of the 
altar of burnt offering. When these directions 
were carried out God’s sacrificial intercourse 
with Israel would ho resumed (43 - 7 ). The 
outer eastern gateway, by which God's glory 
returned, was to bo permanently shut (44 1 ' 3 ). 

(a) God’s Return to the Temple (43 1 - 12 ) 

Ezekiel, standing at the outer E. gate, saw 
the appearance of God’s glory in the same 
form in which he had beheld it in previous 
visions. It came from the E., and entered the 
Temple by the gate on that side, the same by 
which it had formerly departed (10 13 1 1 23). 

Ezekiel was then brought to the inner court, 
where he saw the glory filling the Temple as in 
10 4 . A voice from within the Temple an- 
nounced that God would now dwell for ever in 
the midst of His people, and that His sanctuary 
would no longer be defiled as of old by the 
people's wickedness, or by the nearness of 
the royal palace and sepulchres. Ezekiel was 
further directed to make known the plan and 
ordinances of the new Temple to the people. 

6. The man] R V 1 a man,' the divine voice 
personified. 7. Whoredom] a figure for idol- 
atry : see 6 9 16, 23. High places] EM 1 death.’ 

Carcases, etc.] The royal sepulchres were in 
the vicinity of Solomon's Temple. 

8. Solomon’s palace and Temple were close 
together, and formed practically a single group 
of buildings. In Ezekiel’s vision of the future 
the city stood far away from the Temple : see 
4815-17. 

(6) Measurements of the Altar of Burnt 
Offering (43131*-) 

The altar (Fig. 3, P ) was to have a base 
(abst. Fig. 6) a cubit high ( ab,tn ) and a cubit 
broad (6 c, ?'#), This base was to have a border 
a span in height (6,s). Above this was to be 



Fig. 8. 


?uk of the Altar of Burst Offering 
the lower settle (cdpr), 2 cubits high ( ed,rp ) 
and a cubit broad (de, op). Next was to come 
the greater settle (e/no), 4 cubits high (e/,on) 
and a cubit broad (/j,w«). Highest of all 
was to be the upper altar (g h l m), 4 cubits high, 


and having a square top 12 cubits each way 
{hi). There were to he horns (li 1,1-1) at the 
four corners. The upper settle would form a 
square 1 4 cubits each way (f '«). The whole 
height of the altar, excluding the horns, would 
bo 11 cubits (nearly 20 ft.), and the top of the 
altar was to bo reached by stairs on the E. side. 

13. Higher place] BY 1 base.’ 15. So the 
altar] BY 1 and the upper altar.’ From the 
altar] BV ‘from the altar hearth’ : so in v. 16. 

16. Squares] BV ‘ sides ’ : so in v. 17. 

17. The border about it] is probably not a 
border about the settle, but a border about 
the base described in v. 13. The three last 
clauses of v. 17 refer to the altar as a whole. 

(c) The Consecration of the Altar 

(43 18-27) 

Seven days would be required for this. Each 
day a he-goat was to be sacrificed as a sin- 
offering, and a ram and a young bullock were 
to bo sacrificed as burnt offerings. On the 
first day a young bullock was to take the place 
of (lie lie-goat. These vv. may be compared 
with Ex2 , j35.37 Lv8 11 lo 38 . 20. Purge] BV 
‘ make atonement for ’ : so in v. 26. 

22. Kid of the goats] BY ‘ he-goat.’ 

26. Themselves] BV 1 it.’ 

(d) The Closing of the Outer Eastern 
Gate (441- 8 ) 

Tills gateway, by which God’s glory had 
returned to the Temple, was to be perma- 
nently shut thereafter. The prince, however, 
might use it for sacrificial meals, entering it 
by the porch (Fig. 1 , d) from the outer court; 
and leaving it by the same way. 

CHAPTEB 44 4 -3i 
The Priests axd the Levites 

Standing at the inner northern gate Ezekiel 
again saw the glory of God filling the Temple 
and was again addressed by the divine voice 
(vv. 4, f>). The Speaker first rebuked the 
custom which had prevailed in the old Temple, 
of having foreigners as servants in the sanctu- 
ary (vv. 6-8). He directed that in future 
their place should be taken by the Levites who 
were not of the family of Zadok. These had 
formerly shared the priestly office, but for 
their encouragement of Israel’s idolatry they 
were to bo deprived of this privilege, and to 
have humbler sen ices assigned to them (vv. 
9-14). The Levites of the family of Zadok 
alone were to exercise the priesthood in future 
(vv. 1 5, 16). No mention is made of the high 
priest. Various regulations follow as to the 
priests’ cloihing, marriage, public duties, de- 
filement and purification, and sacrificial per- 
quisites (vv. 17-31). This passage has an 
important bearing on the date of certain parts 
of the Pentateuch (see Intro.). 

7. Strangers] In 2 K 1 1 we have an instance of 
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foreign mercenaries (* Caritcs,’ v. 4, RV) being 
employed as guards in the Temple. The 
Nethinim (Ezr 8 -°) were apparently captives 
employed as Temple slaves: see Zecli 14 - 1 . 

They] HM ‘ ye.’ Because of] RV 1 to add 
unto.’ io. Are gone away] RY ‘ went.’ The 
reference is to the worship at the high places, 
abolished by Josiah (2K23 S > 9 ). 15 . Zadok] 

made priest by Solomon when Abiathar was 
deposed (1 K’l- 1 ' 1 . - 7 . 80 ). 17 , 18 . Cp. Ex 28 39-12 

3927-20 LvlG 4 . 19 . The holy chambers] those 
described in c. 42: see 42 13 * u . 

20 . Cp.Lv 2 1 3 . ax. Cp.Lv 10 n . 22 .Cp.Lr 
21». 23 . Cp. Lv 10 10 . 24 . Cp. Dt 17 3 -12 

19 i" 21 3 . where the priests are associated with 
secular judges. 25 . Cp. Lv21 1_3 . 26 . Cp. 

Xul9 n . 28 . Cp. Xu 18-°. 29 . Meat offer- 

ing] cp.Lv 2 3 7 ‘>'- 11 . Sin. .and. .trespass offer- 
ing] cp. Lv G 18 7 " Xul 8 9 > 10 . Dedicated] 
RV ‘devoted’: cp. Lv27 2S Xu 18 w . 30 . The 
firstfruits] Cp. Ex23 w 34“ Xu 18 « Dt 18 4 . 

Oblation] RM ‘heave offering’: cp. Nu 
1510-21 1819. 31 . Cp. Ex 22 3i Lv 22 b . 

CHAPTER 45 1-8 

The Lands for the Priests, Levites, 
Prince, and City 

The division of the whole country is de- 
scribed in ch. 48, which includes the substance 
of the present passage, and shows the position 
of these lands in relation to those of the tribes. 
The holy portion (Fig. 7 ,abgh) was to bo 
25,000 cubits long ( ab.gh ) and 20,000 cubits 
broad ( [ag,bh ). The sanctuary (*) was to oc- 
cupy a square of 500 cubits each way, with a 
border on every side of 50 cubits more . The holy 
portion was to be subdivided into a portion 
( efgh ) 25,000 by 10,000 cubits, containing the 



sanctuary, and allotted to the priests ; and a 
portion ( af/rf ) of the samu size, allotted to 
the Levites. Alongside the priests’ portion 
was to be a strip (ghcd) 25,000 by 5,000 cubits, 
for the city and the people. These three por- 
tions would form a square of 25,000 cubits each 
way, and E. and W. of this the possessions of 
the prince (P, P) were to extend to the bound- 
aries of the land. 

1 . Ten thousand] RM ‘ twenty thousand.’ 


Beetl*] should be ‘cubits.’ 3 . Ami the 
most holy place] RY 1 which is most holy.’ 

5 . The five and twenty . . the ten] omit the 
with RV. For twenty chambers] read with 
LXX, ‘ for cities to dwell in.’ 6 . For details 
of this portion see 48 i®-l®. 7- The length . . 
portions] RY ‘in length answerable unto one 
of the portions,’ i.e. the tribal portions on the 
X. and S. See Fig. 8 and 48 

CHAPTER 45 

The Prince’s Does and Obligations 
The oppressive exactions of the former 
rulers were to be unknown in the restored 
Israel. Weights and measures were to be ju-t 
and correct. The prince was to receive from 
the people a sixtieth of their wheat and liarli \ , 
a hundredth part of their oil, and one in t«n 
handled of their flocks. Out of these supplies 
the prince was to provide all the regular sacri- 
fices for the Temple. 

10 . The ephah (dry measure) and the bath 
(liquid measure) were each the tenth of an 
homer. 12 . Twenty shekels . . maneh] read 
with LXX, ‘five (shekels) shall be five, and 
ten shekels ten, and fifty' shekels shall bo your 
maneh.’ A shekel was 20 geralis, and a maneh 
50 shekels or 1,000 geralis. 13 . 1 in 00: -u- 
v. 10. 14 . Cor] equivalent to ‘ homer.’ The 

proportion is 1 in 100 . 

CHAPTERS 45i 8 -4G“ 

The Offerings at the Sacred 
Seasons, etc. 

(This whole passage should be compared 
with Nu28,29.) 

(a) The Atonement for the Sanctuary 
( 451 S- 20 ) 

This was to take place twice yearly, on the 
first days of the first and seventh month-. 
These two days in Ezekiel serve the same pur- 
pose as the great Day of Atonement on the fen tli 
day of the seventh month (LvlG Xu29"‘ u ) 
20 . The seventh <hu/ of the month] LXX in 
the seventh month, on the first day of the 
mouth.’ Reconcile] li Y ‘ maku atonement f<n 

(5) The Passover (4521-J*) 

With these regulations cp. Ex 1 2 1 
Lv23 3b Xu 9 =.3 Dt ltii-3. 

23 . Kid of the goats] RY 1 lie-goat." 

('•) The Feast of Tabernacles (1.V-’ 1 ) 
This was to hold the same place in the 
seventh month as the Passover in the first 
month: cp. Lv23 S4 -3S Xu 29 1 2-33 Dtld '- 1 ' 1 ’ 
Ezekiel makes no mention of the Feast ol 
Weeks (Pentecost). 

(if) The Sabbaths and New Moons (40 ls ) 
On these occasions the E. gateway of the 
inner court, which was shut at other times, wa»‘ 
622 
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opened all day. The prince was allowed to 
* enter the gateway by the porch, which was 
next the outer court (40 s1 ), to prepare his offer- 
ings, and to worship at the (inner) threshold of 
the gateway, but not to enter the inner court. 
The people worshipped in the outer court, at 
the entrance of the same gateway : cp. with 
these vv. Nu28 9 ' lfi . 

5 , 7 . Meat offering] RV 1 meal offering.’ 

7 . His hand . . unto] RV ‘ he is able.’ 

(r) Various Regulations for Worship 

( 469 - 12 ) 

No one was to leave the outer court by the 
gate by which he came in. If he entered by the 
N. gate he must go out by the S. and i-ersi'i 
(v. 9). The prince and the people were to 
enter and leave together (v. 10). The meat 
offering on all sacred occasions was to be the 
same as that on the new moon (v. 11 : cp. v. 7). 
When the prince wished to make a free-will 
offering the inner E. gate was to he opened for 
him as on the sabbaths and now moons (v. 12 ). 

8 . The prince in the midst of them . . shall go 
in] RV 1 the prince . . shall go in in the midst 
of them.’ 

12 . Voluntary] RV 1 freewill offering, a.’ 

Voluntarily] RV 1 as a freewill offering.’ 

(/) The Daily Burnt Offering (4G 13 ' 1V ) 

Cp. with this Ex 29 38 ' 40 Nu 28 3_8 . The pro- 
portions of Ezekiel’s meal offering differ from 
those in Ex and Nu, and he says nothing 
about a drink offering or an evening sacrifice. 

14 . Temper with] RV 1 moisten.’ Meat 
offering] RV 1 meal offering ’ : so in v. 15. 

(if) Gifts of Land by the Prince (46 10 ' 1V ) 

Such gifts could only be made from the 
Prince’s own possessions (Fig. 7, PP). If they 
were given to his sons they were made in per- 
petuity, but if to his servants, they returned 
to him in the year of jubilee : see Lv25 10 27 - 1 . 

(h) The Kitchens of the Priests and the 
People (46 !»•«) 

On the W. of the holy chambers N. of the 
Temple (Fig. 3, GG l ) Ezekiel was shown a 
place (L) where the priests cooked the parts 
of the sacrifice which they ate in the chambers 
(42 ls ). We may assume that there was a 
similar place (L) adjoining the holy chambers 
(GG 1 ) on the S. of the Temple (vv. 19, 20). 
In every corner of the outer court there was a 
building (.1/) 40 cubits by 30, where the Tem- 
ple servants (the Levites) cooked tho sacrifices 
to be eaten by the people (vv. 21-24). 

22 . Joined of] RV ‘inclosed.’ 23 . Places 
of them that boil] RV 1 boiling houses.’ 

CHAPTER 47 1-12 
The Life-giving Stream 

Ezekiel was now brought in his vision to the 


door of the Temple proper. Here he saw a 
stream of water which came from beneath the 
threshold somewhat to the S. of the entrance, 
and ran eastwards, crossing the inner court on 
tho S. of the altar, and leaving the outer court 
on tho S. of tho outer E. gale. It rapidly 
deepened till it became an unfordable river, 
with trees on both its banks. It traversed the 
barren region between Jerusalem and the Dead 
Sea, and entering the latter removed its bitter- 
ness, so that its waters, hitherto lifeless, were 
filled with fish. Only the salt marshes border- 
ing the Dead Sea were unaffected by the river, 
as they were necessary for the supply of salt 
to the country. The trees on the banks of the 
river were evergreen and bore fruit every 
month. Their fruit was nourishing and their 
leaves medicinal. This picture probably had 
its origin in the fact that a small stream of 
water actually arose in the Temple hill, but 
e \ cry thing in the account of Ezekiel’s river 
points to the greatest possible change in the 
phj sical conditions of the coming age, a change 
that would involve the miraculous, as no natural 
stream could increase in volume without tribu- 
taries. To Ezekiel this river was not a mere 
symbol of spiritual refreshment. The perfect 
kingdom of God still presented itself to him 
in an earthly form, accompanied by outward 
fertility and other material blessings. This 
passage is the basis of Rev 22 b 2 . For a similar, 
yet different, picture of physical change in the 
future age see Zeclil4 s . 

1 . Right side] i.e. S. : so in v. 2. 2 . Ezekiel 
was led from the inner court through the inner 
and outer N. gates, round to the outside of the 
outer E. gate. This was necessary, as both the 
inner and outer E. gates were shut. 8 . East 
country] the wilderness of Judaea, between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. Desert] RV 
1 Arabah,’ the great depression of the Jordan 
valley and Dead Sea. 9 . Rivers] should be 
‘ ri\ er,’ as in LXX. 10 . En-gedi . . En-eglaim] 
places on the shore of the Dead Sea. The 
situation of tho latter is unknown. The great 
sea] the Mediterranean. 12 . Be consumed] 
RV ‘fail.’ According to his months] RV ‘every 
month.’ Medicine] RV ‘ healing.’ 

CHAPTER 47 13 -- 3 
Tire Boundaries of the Land 

This passage may be compared with Nn 
341 -U. The N. border started from a point 
on tho Mediterranean, and ran eastward by 
Hamath and other places to Hazar-enon, be- 
tween Damascus and the Hanran. The E. 
border ran southward from here, between 
Gilead and the land of Israel, and followed 
the Jordan, ending at Tamar, S. of the Dead 
Sea. From Tamar the S. border ran by Meri- 
both-kadesh to the brook of Egypt at the 
SE. corner of the Mediterranean. The W. 
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border is formed by the Mediterranean (vv. 
13-21). Strangers born in the land were to 
share it with the Israelites (vv. 22, 23). 

14. Lifted up mine hand] aware. 

15, 16. Hethlon . . Zedad . . Berothah, Sib- 
raim] arc unknown localities. As men go to 
Zedad ; Hamath] RY • unto the entering in of 
Zedad, Hamath.’ Hamath and Zedad have 
probably changed places. ‘The entering in 
of Hamath ’ was a well-known pass between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. 

17. Hazar-enan, the border, etc.] RY ‘Ha- 
zar-enon at the border.’ Hazar-enon and 
Hazar-hatticon (v. 16) are pi-obably the same. 

18. Ye shall measure] should possibly bo 
1 from Hazar-enon ’ (see v. 19). From Hauran, 
and from Damascus] must moan ‘between 
Hauran and Damascus.’ whore Hazar-enon lay 
(vv. 16, 17). Hauran is a district E. of the 
Jordan and S. of Damascus. From Gilead, 
and from the land of Israel] means, ‘between 
Gilead’ (E. of the Jordan) ‘and the land of 
Israel’ (TV. of it). The east sea] the Dead 
Sea. 19. Tamar] unknown, but probably near 
the S. end of the Dead Sea. 

Strife in Kadesh] RV ‘ Moriboth-kadesh,’ 
Kadesh-barnea, in the wilderness on the S. of 
Palestine (Nu20 13 ). The river] R V 1 the brook 
of Egypt,’ the Rhinocolura or TVady-el-Arish, 
which enters the Mediterranean at its SE. 
corner. 

CHAPTER 48 

Tiie Division’ of the Land and tiie 
Plan of the City 
(u) The Tribes (vv. 1-7. 23-29) 

These were twelve in number, as the two 
tribes descended from Joseph (47 13 ) made up 
for the exclusion of Levi. From the H. bor- 
der (v. 1) to the S. border (v. 28) the country 
was divided into 13 parallel zones, running 
across it from the E. to the TV. boundary. 
Starting from the N., seven of these were 
assigned in order to the tribes of Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Ephraim, Reuben, and 
Judah. Passing over the eighth portion, the 
remaining five were allotted to the tribes of 
Benjamin, Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad 
respectively (see Fig. 8). 

1. To the coast of] RY ‘ beside.’ As one 
goeth to] RY ‘to the entering in of.’ For 
these are his sides] RY * and they shall have 
their sides.’ 28. Sec on 47 19 . 

(b) The Sacred Territory (vv. 8-22) 

This has already been partly described in 
45 1_s . It formed a zone extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Jordan, between the por- 
tion of Jndah on the N. and that of Benjamin 
on the S. (see Fig. 8). Its breadth was 25,000 
cubits from N. to S. (v. 8). The central portion 
formed a square of 25,000 cubits each way, 
and included the domains of the Levites, 


priests, and city, as described in 45 8 ‘ 1C (sec 
Fig. 7). The Btrip of 25,000 cubits by 5,1)00 
(Fig. 7, glial ), assigned to the city, consisted 
of a central square 5,000 cubits each way (i/. 
I in), which contained the city proper, a square 
of 4,500 cubits each way (v 16), surrounded 
on all sides by a border (suburbs) 250 cubits 
across (v. 17). E. and TY. of this square wen 
two rectangles (g icl, khmd ), each 10,000 
cubits by 5,000, to be cultivated by the citizens 
for food (vv. 18, 19). On the E. and TV. of 
the great square formed by the lands of the 
Levites, priests, and city, lay the possessions 
of the prince (Fig. 7, PF), extending to the 
Mediterranean on the W. and the Jordan on 
the E., as described in 45“ (vv. 21. 22). 
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8. Offering] RY ‘oblation.’ See vv. 9. 10. 
20, 21. Reeds ] should he ‘cubits,’ and 
throughout. 9, Ten thousand] RM ‘tucnli 
thousand,’ as in 45 L 13. Over against] ItV 
‘ answerable unto’: so in vv. 18,21. 15. A 

profane place ] RY ‘for common use.’ 

18. Serve] RY ‘ labour in ’ : so in v. 19. 

19. Shall serve it] RY ‘shall till it.’ 

21. The portions] The territories of Judah 
and Benjamin. 


(c) The Gates of the City (vv. 30-35) 

The city, excluding the suburbs, was a 
square of 4,500 cubits each way, or 18,000 
cubits in circuit. It had twelve gates, three 
on each side, and called after the twelve tribes. 
Joseph being here one tribe. Thename of (lie 
city, Jehovah-Shammah, expressed the abiding 
presence of God with HiB people. This passage 
is the basis of Rev 22 

30. Measures] means ‘cubits’: so in vv. 33 
35. In vv. 32, 34 for reeds (RY) read ‘cubits.’ 
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The book of Daniel occupies a place by 
itself in the OT., owing to the exceptional 
features which it presents and the peculiar 
difficulties with which it confronts the reader. 
It has been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy, especially in recent times, 
and most Christian scholars now hold views 
both of its interpretation and of its literary 
character, authorship, and date, different from 
those which were formerly accepted in the 
church. Beforo entering on the special ques- 
tions at issue regarding it, it will be of advan- 
tage to take a general survey of its contents. 

x. Contents. The book professes to be a 
history of Daniel, a Jewish exile who was 
carried away to Babylon before the fall of his 
native kingdom, lived at the court of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and survived till the days of Cyrus, 
the Persian conqueror of Babylon. It falls 
naturally into two parts : (a) chs. 1-G, con- 
taining narratives about Daniel and his com- 
panions, written in the third person, and (1) 
chs. 7-12, containing the visions of Daniel 
regarding the future, and written in the first 
person. One of the narratives — that of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream-Image in c. 2 — is 
akin in subject to the latter section. From 
2 4 to the close of c. 7 the hook is written in 
Aramaic (known also as Chaldee, or Syriac, a 
kindred language to Hebrew), the rest of the 
book being in Hebrew. The division of 
language is not clearly connected with any 
division of subject, and has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The following table 
shows the contents of the book in outline : 

Narratives. 

C. 1. The training of Daniel and his com- 
panions. 

C. 2. The Dream-Image (predictive). 

C. 3. The Fiery Furnace. 

C. 4. The Madness of Nebuchadnezzar 

C. 5. Belshazzar’s Feast. 

C. G. The Den of Lions. 

Visions. 

C. 7. The Four Beasts. 

C. 8. The Ram and the He-Goat. 

C. 9. The Seventy Weeks. 

C. 10-12. The Kings of the N. and S. 

3. Historical Survey. Whilo various points 
in the predictive portions of the book have 
received different interpretations, there are 


undoubted allusions to the course of events 
for several centuries following Daniel’s time, 
and a brief outline of the period is therefore 
necessary at this stage. 

The Babylonian Empire was founded by the 
father of Nebuchadnezzar, and became supreme 
in western Asia alter Nebuchadnezzar’s victory 
over the king of Egypt at Carchemish in 605 
B.c. (Jer46 2 ). It was under Nebuchadnezzar 
that the fall of the Jewish kingdom and the 
final captivity of the Jewish nation took place 
in 586 b.c. The Babylonian empire lasted 
through the reigns of several kings who suc- 
ceeded Nebuchadnezzar, and came to an end 
in 539 b.c., when Babylon waB conquered by 
Cyrus, king of Persia, who in his first year 
issued an edict permitting the captive Jews to 
return to Palestine to rebuild the Temple at 
Jerusalem (Ezrl 1 - 4 ). 

The Persian (or Medo-Persian) Empire 
lasted from 539 to 333 B.C., when its last 
king was conquered by Alexander the Great. 
Its first, fourth, fifth, and sixth kings, Cyrus, 
Darius Hystaspes, Xerxes (Ahasuerus), and 
Artaxerxes are mentioned in the OT. It was 
Xerxes who conducted the great invasion of 
Greece which was so gloriously repelled, and 
which has made the names of Thermopylae 
and Salamis (480 b.c.) immortal in history. 

The Greek Empire, founded by Alexander 
the Great, was of short duration in its un- 
divided state. Alexander died in 322 b.c., 
and his dominions were broken up. After 
several years of conflict they were finally 
divided among four of his generals. Our 
attention in the book of Daniel is confined to 
two of these and their successors. Seleucus 
obtained the Babylonian and Syrian portions 
of Alexander’s empire, and fixed his capital 
at Antioch. His descendants are known as 
the Seleucidfe, or Greek kings of Syria. 
Ptolemy Lagi got possession of Egypt, and 
assumed the surname of Soter. He was fol- 
lowed by a line of Lagidse or Ptolemies, the 
Greek kings of Egypt. These two kingdoms 
of Syria and Egypt had a long history of 
rivalry, varied by fruitless attempts to establish 
alliance through royal marriages. Palestine 
formed a debateable ground between them, 
and many struggles took place for its posses- 
sion. Speaking generally, it was at first under 
the power of Egypt, and afterwards passed 
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into the hands of Syria. The eighth Syrian 
king, Antiochus Epiphanes (170-1 (if n.o.), is 
especially important in relation to the book of 
Daniel. lie engaged in several wars with 
Egjpt, and persecuted the Jews with great 
severity on account of their resistance to his 
attempts to introduce heathen religious obser- 
vances among them. His profanations and 
oppressions led to the heroic and successful 
struggles of Judas Maecabteus and his brothers, 
which are recorded in the books of Maccabees 
in the Apoerj pha. 

3. The Visions of Daniel. The interpreta- 
tion of the predictive portion of the book is 
quite distinct from the question of date and 
authorship, and may be treated separately. 
There are five outlines of the future which 
call for consideration — those in clis. 2. 7, 8, 0, 
an d 10-12 respectively. Of these the third 
and the last are clearly explained in the book 
itself to refer to the events of which an outline 
has been given in the last paragraph. The 
vision of the Ram and the He-Goat (c. 8) 
describes the Medo-Pcrsian empire (the two- 
horned Ram), its conquest by Alexander the 
Great (the He-Goat), the four successors of 
Alexander (the four horns of the Goat), and 
the career of Antiochus Epiphanes (who is 
uni\ ersally recognised under the figure of the 
Little Horn). The concluding \ ision. of which 
c. 11 is the most important part, similarly 
describes the first kings of Persia, and alludes 
to the war of Xerxes against Greece. Then 
come Alexander’s conquest of Persia, and the 
breaking up of his kingdom into four. The 
greater part of the vision is occupied with a 
minute account of the political relations be- 
tween successive kings of Syria and Egypt, 
and at the end special prominence is given to 
the doings of a ‘ vile person.’ in whom again 
all interpreters recognise Antiochus Epiphanes. 
"With regard to the remaining predictions, the 
four parts of Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream-Image 
(c. 2), and the Four Beasts of c. 7. have always 
been rightly regarded as parallel, and the inter- 
pretation of the one series therefore decides 
that of the other. In both of these visions 
four successive kingdoms are spoken of, which 
the older expositors identified as the Baby- 
lonian, Medo-Persian. Greek, and Roman. The 
chief ground for understanding the fourth 
kingdom to be the Roman is the statement in 
2 24 . ‘In the days of those kings shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed,’ the supposed reference 
being to the Advent of Christ under the 
Romans. On this view the Ten Horns of the 
Fourth Beast in c. 7 have to bo connected in 
some way with the Roman empire, while the 
Little Horn of the same chapter is identified 
with the Antichrist foretold in the NT. The 
Seventy Weeks of c. 9, too, have been supposed 


to reach down to Christian times, and to include 
the Crucifixion of Christ, and the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A.n. This 
interpretation is mainly based on the references 
to 'Messiah the Prince’ (!) %>• and on our 
Lord’s quotation of the phrase ‘the abomination 
of desolation’ (9 27 ) in His discouise on the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the 
world (Mt24 15 Mk 1 3 11 ). The more moduli 
view of these visions, however, is that the fomth 
kingdom of chs. 2 and 7 is not the Roman but 
the Greek empire, that the Ten Horns ot r. 7 
are to be found among the successors of Alex- 
ander the Great, and that the Little Horn is 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The Seventy Weeks, too. 
are regarded as terminating with this king, the 
last ‘ week ’ covering the last seven years ot his 
reign (171-164 B.C.). 

The reasons in favour of the latter view may 
be briefly indicated. They arise mainly from a 
comparison of the different predictive oullims 
in the book. The more closely these outlines 
are studied side by side the more elcarlj dm s it 
appear that they are all parallel to one anotlu 1 . 
and have all the same termination in the dais 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Starting for example 
with c. 8, where the Little Hom(vv. 9-1 2. 23-25 ) 
is undoubtedly Antiochus Epiphanes. wo may 
compare it with c. 7, where another Little Horn 
and its end are described in very similar tu m- 
(vv. 8, 24-26). Further, the period of I.I.7H 
days (2,300 evenings and mornings) in 8 ]1 is 
approximately the samo as the ‘lime, times 
and dividing of time’ (3£ years) in 7 Gi 
we may compare c. 8 with c. 9. in 8 n >'- the 
abolition of the daily sacrifice by Antimbus 
Epiphanes is described, and the 1.1/ ill dais 
already referred to represent the period dm mg 
which the Temple was polluted in his reign 
Now in 9 27 we read of the cessation of the 
daily sacrifice for a similar time — the half 
(3$ years) of the seventieth ‘week.’ Or again 
we may start from the undisputed ground ot 
the last vision. Here the abolition of the daily 
sacrifice and the setting up of the ‘abomina- 
tion of desolation ’ arc ascribed to Antiochus 
Epiphanes (ll 81 ), while the same events are in 
9"- 7 placed together at the end of the Seven!; 
Weeks. C. 12 is the conclusion of the i ision 
of which c. 11 forms the principal part, and 
further defines the ‘ time of the end ’ to wliii li 
the outline in the latter chapter reaches. Hue 
again we have the taking away of the daili 
sacrifice and the setting up of the ‘ abomination 
of desolation ’ (12 11 ). The duration of the per- 
secution by Antiochus Epiphanes is described 
as ‘a time, times, and a half’ (12 7 ), while two 
other turning points in tho history are indicated 
as happening a little later, at the end of 1,291) 
and 1,335 days respectively. The phrase 11m 
‘time of the end ’ (8 17 > ^ ll 40 1 2 *» 9 ) defined i.s 
Hie termination of the visions in these chapters, 
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is also the limiting horizon of Daniel’s whole see 7 28 9 26 . These parallelisms are more clearly 
outlook upon the ordinary history of the future : explained in the subjoined table. 


c. 7 

c. 8 

1 e. 9 

c. 11 

c. 12 

A littlo horn 

(78,24-28) 

The little horn. 
Antiochus Epipha- 
nes 

Daily sacrifice 

Daily sacrifice 

Daily sacrifice j 

From abolition 


tuken away hy An- 

taken away (0 27 ) 

abolished by An- 

of daily sacrifice 


tioclius (8 “• “j 
‘ Transgression of 
desolation ’ (8 73 ) 

‘Abomination of 

tioclius (11 B1 ) 

‘ Abomination of 

(12 **) and 

Setting up of 


desolation * sot up 

desolation ’ set up 

‘ abomination o? 

Power of the 

Templo cleansed 

(9 ii7 ) for 

Half a ‘week’ 

by Antiochus (11 3 ‘) 

desolation ’ (12 u ) 
‘A time, times, 
and a half’ (12 7 ) 

little horn lasts till 

after 1,1 50 days (8 IJ ) 

(3i years) (O 27 ) 


‘a time, times, and 
tho dividing of 
time’ (7 -26 ) 

‘ tho end’ (7“°) 

The ' time of the 

‘the end ’ (9*) 

The ‘ time of the 

1,290 days 

1,335 days 
to 

the ‘ time of the 

ew l- (8i7.is>) 

end* (11 «>) 

end’ (12 49 ) 


It thus appears probable that Antiochns 
Epiphancs is the Little Horn, not only of 
c. 8, but also of c. 7 ; that the fourth kingdom 
in chs. 2 and 7 is consequently not the Roman 
but the Greek empire ; that the last of the 
Seventy Weeks falls within tho days of Antio- 
chus ; that all the references to the taking away 
of tho daily sacrifice and the setting up of the 
‘abomination of desolation’ are connected 
with his profanations of the Temple ; and that 
the various expressions denoting exactly or 
approximately 3 Jr years refer to a part of his 
reign. 

The reasons adduced in support of the older 
interpretation are easily met. The statement 
in 2 44 about the establishment of the kingdom 
of God 1 in the days of those kings ’ (the Greek 
kings of Egypt and Syria) is to be explained 
by the absence of perspective which is cha- 
racteristic of OT. prophecy, and which is 
illustrated elsewhere in Daniel. Thus in 
12 2 the resurrection of the dead seems to be 
placed immediately after the destruction of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the deliverance of 
the Jews, and here even such a strenuous 
defender of the older interpretation as Dr. 
Pusey sees only an instance of ‘that same 
foreshortening which we find throughout Holy 
Scripture, and in our Lord's own prediction, 
first of the destruction of Jerusalem, and then 
of His second coming to judge the world.’ 
This * foreshortening ’ is equally applicable to 
2 4 ‘1. As for the vision of the Seventy Weeks 
(c. 9). while the phrases 1 Messiah the Prince ' 
and ‘Messiah’ in the AV naturally suggest a 
direct reference to Christ, the true rendering 
in each case is much less definito, and can bo 
most consistently explained from the historical 
events of earlier times (see RV and notes). 
Our Lord's reference to the ‘ abomination of 
desolation’ is an instance of the frequent NT. 


usage by which OT. words and phrases are 
quoted with an application different from that 
which they originally bore. That the ‘abomina- 
tion of desolation’ was primarily connected with 
Antiochus Epiphanes is proved by 1 1 31 and by 
1 Mac 1 34 , where this very phrase is used of the 
heathen altar set up by Antiochus at Jerusalem. 

Assuming the fourth kingdom to be the 
Greek empire there is more than one way of 
identifying the other three : see notes on 
chs. 2, 7, and table on p. 539. If the Seventy 
Weeks end with the reign of Antiochus there 
are various schemes for reckoning the earlier 
■ weeks,’ none of which is quite free from 
difficulty (see notes). But the difficulties of 
the older view in calculating the Seventy 
Weeks and in identifying the Ten Homs of 
the Fourth Boast, are much greater, and have 
given rise to the most varied, arbitrary and 
conjectural explanations. The newer inter- 
pretation of the visions is the result of reading 
the book of Daniel by its own light, and is 
supported by scholars like the late Bishop 
Westcott, who have not committed themselves 
to modern views of its authorship and date. 

4. Literary Character, Date, and Authorship 
of Daniel. Jt. has generally been supposed, 
and is still maintained by some, that the book 
of Daniel is the work either of Daniel himself, 
or of a contemporary who composed the narra- 
tives and joined to them Daniel’s own account 
of his visions. On this view the narratives are 
literal history, and the predictive chapters de- 
scribe revelations of the future actually made 
to Daniel during or immediately after the 
Babylonian exile. 

In recent times, however, a different view 
of the origin of the book has met with increas- 
ing acceptance. It is one which, though start- 
ling at first sight to the ordinary reader, has 
very much to be said in its favour, and ought 
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not to be dismissed until the grounds on which 
it rests, and the possibility of reconciling it 
with the divine inspiration of the book, have 
been fairly considered. The modem concep- 
tion of the book of Daniel is briefly this, that 
it dates not from the age in which Daniel’s 
career is placed, but from the close of the 
period to which its visions refer — in other- 
words from the days of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
that its apparent outlines of the future are 
really past history thrown by the author into 
the guise of ancient prediction ; that the nar- 
ratives, though founded more or less on his- 
torical tradition, are to be regarded chiefly as 
stories with a practical moral, and are valuable 
mainly on this account ; that the aim of the 
writer, both in the narratives and in the view 
of history presented in the visions, was to 
encourage the Jews to constancy under the 
religious persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
and that the true prophetic clement of the 
book lies in its confident anticipations of the 
overthrow of God's enemies, the establishment 
of God’s kingdom, the triumph of God’s 
people, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
final reward of the righteous. The reasons 
for this view may be summarised as follows : — 
(1) The Contrast Between the Predictions in 
Daniel and other Old Testament Prophecies. 
Prophecy was not merely, nor chiefly, predic- 
tion of the future. The prophets were 
preachers of righteousness to their own times. 
Their messages conveyed rebuke, or warning, 
or encouragement to those among whom they 
lived. In this work the prophets spoke in 
God’s name, and claimed a special knowledge 
of His will and purpose. Hence they made 
use of an element of prediction, foretelling the 
consequences of evil-doing on the one hand, 
and the results of penitence and obedience on 
the other. But in so far as these predictions 
were definite, they related to the immediate 
future, dealing with the destinies of men and 
nations already existing, or with the issues of 
movements already in progress. Further, such 
predictions were always provisional. Their 
fulfilment depended upon certain moral cir- 
cumstances and conditions. Threalcned doom 
might be averted by repentance. Promised 
prosperity might be forfeited by disobedience. 
This principle, clearly stated in Jer IS 7 ' 10 , is 
of universal application. The prophets un- 
doubtedly spoke of the distant future also, but 
their predictions regarding this were always of 
a more or less general nature, consisting not 
of minute anticipations of particular historic 
events, but of ideal pictures of the triumph of 
righteousness, of the universal sway of God’s 
kingdom, and of the advent of a perfect King 
and Saviour. The last-mentioned features are 
not wanting in Daniel, but in all the other 
respects which have been referred to, this book 


differs widely from those of the prophets 
properly so-called. Except in the solitary 
exhortation of I 27 , it contains no practical 
message for the age of the exile, in which 
Daniel is placed. Its teaching is expressly 
represented as sealed up for a future age 
(8 28 10 1-14 12 4 * 9 ). The earliest period (as 
interpreters of all schools agree) in which it 
was fitted to convey instruction and encourage- 
ment, was that of Antiochus Epiphanes. lllli 
years after the captivity. Again, it appears to 
predict, not in the conditional manner of the 
prophets, but 'with absolute certainty, the h ail- 
ing particulars of the course of history during 
these intervening centuries, the hucccsmu 
empires which arose after the fall of 1h< 
Babylonian power (chs. 2, 7), the Persian ima 
sion of Greece (1 1 2 ), the conquests o| 
Alexander the Great (8 6 ' 7 > 21 11 3 ), and the 
breaking up of his empire (8 8 > 22 IT 1 ), the 
minute details of the relations between the 
later kings of Syria and Egypt (1 1 5 - 2( ’). and 
finally the character and career of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (8 °' 12 . 23-25 11 21_45 ). The contents 
of c. 11 in particular are altogether unique in 
this respect, and have no resemblance to the 
predictions of OT. prophecy in general. So 
obvious is the contrast that some recent 
scholars, while seeking to maintain the earlier 
authorship of the book as a whole, bate hem 
constrained to regard e. 11 as an addition 
composed after the events which it describes 
But the exceptional features which appear so 
strikingly in this c. arc more or less chill ac- 
terislic of all the visions in the book, and point 
to the same conclusion with regard to than nil. 

(2) The Resemblance of Daniel to the so- 
called ‘Apocalyptic’ Books. At first sight tin 
only alternative to the older view of the 1m. ok 
of Daniel appears to be that it is a mere foi 
gory which can have no right to a place in tin. 
Scriptures. But a closer acquaintance with 
the Jewish literature of the centuries labile 
and after the beginning of the Christian 1 1 n 
shows that this assumption is by no nn in.s 
necessary. There is a well-defined class ol 
works, known as ‘apocalyptic,’ which, though 
unfamiliar in modem and Western literal me. 
was largely represented during the period m 
question. The most important of them haw 
only come to light during the last hundred 
years, and the study of them has shown th.it 
the very features which distinguish the book <>l 
Daniel from ordinary prophecy serve to cornu cl 
it closely with this other class of writings. The 
most accessible example of ‘apocalyptic’ litera- 
ture is the Second book of Esdras in the 
Apocrypha. The principal work of the kind, 
however, is the book of Enoch, and in addition 
to it there may be mentioned the book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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(Stile Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
MpPSalms of Solomon, and the Sibylline Oracles, 
j atfan y of these in their present form arc com- 
- ^posite works, and embody Christian as well as 
^Jewish elements. But in so far as the original 
groundwork can be separated from the later 
additions, it may be said in general that those 
‘apocalyptic’ books were written in times 
when the Jewish religion seemed in danger 
of being overthrown by heathen oppressors. 
Their authors preferred (perhaps from pru- 
dential motives) to conceal their own per- 
sonalities and to put their messages to then- 
contemporaries into the mouths of great figures 
in the past, such as Enoch, Noah, Moses, or 
Ezra. They based what they had to say about 
the present and the future upon a view of the 
world’s history as providentially guided and 
controlled by God, and hence they frequently 
presented more or less extended surveys of the 
past under the form of predictions uttered by 
the great men of earlier times. It was also 
common for the history, thus disguised as 
prophecy, to be further wrapped up in symbolic 
visions. Thus, in the Second book of Esdras, 
which is to be dated shortly before or after 
100 A.n., there is a veiled, yet quite recog- 
nisable, description of the Roman emperors of 
the first Christian century, which is said to 
have been given in answer to the fastings and 
prayers of Ezra in Babylon. In the earliest 
portion of the book of Enoch (dating from the 
second century n.C.) a prediction of the 
Deluge is attributed to the patriarch whose 
name it bears. The Assumption of Moses 
(written about the beginning of the Christian 
era) tells how Moses addressed to J oshua a long 
account of the future history of the Israelites, 
including the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the restoration of the Jews 
from captivity, the oppression of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the rule of the descendants of the 
Maccabees, and that of Herod the Great. Now 
the predicts e portions of Daniel have tlio 
closest resemblance to this kind of veiled his- 
tory, and this analogy of itself suggests that 
the book may be reasonably regarded as a 
specimen of the 1 apocalyptic ' class of literature, 
that it was written not earlier than the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and that the -writer chose 
Daniel, a great sage whom ho placed in the 
time of the Babylonian captivity, as the mouth- 
piece of his teaching. This view of the book of 
Daniel is borne out by its striking resemblance 
in several other respects to the ‘ apocalyptic ’ 
writings. In common with them it makes a 
large and peculiar use of vision and symbol. 
These, indeed, are found to a certain extent in 
some of the regular prophets, especially in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah, but it is only in Daniel 
and the ‘apocalyptic’ books that they aro 
employed to represent the prolonged course of 


history. In Second Esdras, and the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, as well as in Daniel, the visions arc 
granted after fasting and prayer. The 70 
‘ weeks ’ of Daniel mark out the course of time 
according to an artificial scheme, which finds 
parallels in (lie 10 ‘weeks’ of the book of 
Enoch, the 250 1 times ’ of the Assumption of 
Moses, and the 12 epochs of world-history in 
Second Extras. Finally, Daniel is the only 
OT. book in which angels have names given 
to them (Gabriel, Michael), and special nations 
assigned to their care (8 18 9 21 10 13 * 21 12 1 ). This 
is a feature which is still further developed 
in the other ‘ apocalyptic ’ books, where 
additional angelic names (Raphael, Phanuel, 
Uriel, etc.) appear. While these resemblances 
between Daniel and the ‘apocalyptic’ writ- 
ings are undeniable, it has been supposed by 
the supporters of the older view of the book 
that Daniel is a work containing genuine pre- 
dictions of detailed history, and has simply 
provided the model after which the spurious 
predictions of later ‘apocalypses’ were com- 
posed. But this leaves the special features of 
Daniel without any real parallel either in 
Scripture or outside of it, and it seems to be a 
more reasonable deduction from the facts that 
Daniel not only has supplied the pattern of the 
other ‘ apocalyptic ’ writings, but is actually a 
member, though the earliest and greatest one, 
of the same class of literature to which they 
belong. 

(3) The Absence of External Evidence for the 
Earlier Date of Daniel. Along with the fore- 
going considerations there must be taken the 
important fact that there is nothing to show 
that the book of Daniel existed before the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. The mention of 
Daniel’s name in Ezekiel (14 14 - 20 28 3 ) has no 
bearing upon the date of the book, since these 
prophecies of Ezekiel were uttered, the one 
before, and the other immediately after the fall 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., while the book of 
Daniel, at the earliest, cannot have been com- 
posed before the third year of Cyrus (536 n.c.) 
to which its narrative comes down (1 1 i). Then, 
though in the English Bible Daniel appears 
among the prophetical books, it is not classed 
among them in the Hebrew Bible, but belongs 
to the miscellaneous group of ‘Writings.' which 
forms the third division of the Jewish Canon. 
Now the Jewish Canon of the Prophets was 
not closed till after the date of Malaehi (about 
450 B.C.), and if the book of Duuiel was in 
existence then it is not easy to understand why 
it should not have been included in this col- 
lection. It is probable, indeed, that ‘ the books ’ 
(9 2 ), among which Jeremiah was included, are 
to be understood of the Canon of the Prophets 
as already complete when the book of Daniel 
was written. Again, the book of Ecclesiasticus 
in the Apocrypha, written about 200 B.C., 
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contains (clis. 44-50) a list of tlio worthies ot 
Israel, in which Daniel is not fount!, though 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twehc Minor 
Prophets, Zerubbabel and Joshua (from Ezra), 
and Nehemiah, are all mentioned. The earliest 
references to the contents of the book of Daniel 
arc those in the Sibvlline Oracles, an 1 apoca- 
lyptic' work written about 140 n.C., and in 
1 Maccabees, a book of the Apocrypha, 
composed about 100 B.c. This silence about. 
Daniel, previous to the age of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (176-104 n.r.), is significant. Though 
the mere absence of allusions to the book before 
that time does not by itself prove that the 
book was not then in existence, it nevertheless 
lends an additional emphasis to the arguments 
for the 1 apocalyptic ’ character and later date 
of the work, which have been already given. 

(4) Historical Difficulties in Daniel. The 
book of Daniel seems to contain certain his- 
torical inaccuracies regarding the earlier period 
with which it deals, which present grave objec- 
tions to the view that it was written by the 
Daniel of the exile, or by one of his con- 
temporaries. These features. however, present 
no difficulty on the other view, and in no way 
diminish the value of the book of Daniel as an 
1 apocalyptic ’ work. It is not surprising that 
an ‘apocalyptic’ writer, casting into the form 
of prediction a series of past events, should be 
more ni curate in describing those which are 
more recent than in his account of those which 
are more remote. Thus in Second Esdras the 
author confounds Ezra with Zerubbabel, call- 
ing him the son of Salathiel, and placing his 
vision in the 30th year of the captivity, about 
a century before Ezra's real time. The Apo- 
calypse of Baruch, again, is dated in ‘the 
twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah, king of Judah,’ 
though Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) only reigned 
3 months and 10 days. In the same way while 
the visions of Daniel describe accurately and 
minutely the events of the age of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and his predecessors, the book is 
rather meagre and vague with regard to the 
history of Daniel's own time, and in particuhir 
its statements about the supposed date of 
Daniel's captivity, the position of Belshazzar 
and his relationship to Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the reign of Darius the Mede, are difficult to 
reconcile with our knowledge of the period 
derived from other reliable sources. 

(5) Peculiarities in the Language of Daniel. 
The name of the Babylonian conqueror of 
Jerusalem is always spelt in Daniel as Nebu- 
chadnezzar. while contemporary writer's like 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel generally give the correct 
form Nebuchadrezzar ( Nabit-lcwlurri-utsur ), 
which is found on the monuments. The 1 Chal- 
deans,’ who in Jeremiah and Ezekiel are the 
same as the Babylonians in general, appear in 
Daniel as a special class of Babylonian wise 


men. This usage is found elsewhere only in 
the later classical writers. It points to a time 
when the Babylonian empire had passed away, 
and when the name formerly borno by all its 
people was confined to the sages or magicians 
who were tlio only survivors of its lost civilis- 
ation. Lastly, in addition to the Aramaic 
section of the book, there are in Daniel cutam 
Persian and Greek words, and Ihe evidence ot 
date furnished by tho language lias thus been 
summed up by Professor Driver : ‘ 'File 1 Vrsinn 
words presuppose a period after the Persian 
empire had been well established : the Greek 
words demand ’, the Hebrew supports, ami the 
Aramaic permits a date after the eum/nesl <>/ 
Palestine by Alexander the Great (n.c. 332).’ 

All these lines of enquiry lead to the same 
general conclusion, that the book of Daniel 
belongs, as to its literary character, to the 
extensive class of ‘apocalyptic’ writings, ami 
that its author lived not earlier than the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. The references n> 
the setting up of the 1 abomination of desola- 
tion ’ show that it was written after Antiochus 
had set up his heathen altar in the Temple in 
Jerusalem in 168 b.c., while on the other hand 
the general terms in which the death of Anti 
ochus (164 B.c.) is spoken of indicate that the 
writer was not acquainted with the exact cir- 
cumstances in which it took place. If tin- 
modern view of the character of tho book bu 
accepted its composition may be placed with 
certainty between these two dates. 

5 . The Narratives of Daniel. On the ‘apo- 
calyptic' view of the book it is not necessu \ 
to regard these as literal history thrnughoin 
They are to be viewed primarily as stones 
with an instructive moral for the writer's own 
time. At the same time it is probable that 
they were, partly at least, founded on fact. 
The mention of Belshazzar, who is not named 
elsewhere in OT., shows that ihe writer had 
access to some independent sources of informa- 
tion about Babylonian history, and the pietun 
given of the achievements and the charm hr 
of Nebuchadnezzar is in perfect keeping with 
what is known of that monarch from his ow n 
inscriptions. As to Daniel himself, there i> 
no doubt that his name was a famous one in 
Jewish history (Ezkl4 14 > 20 28 3 ), but it is not 
so clear from these references that he was a 
fellow-exile of Ezekiel. The name Daniel 
occurs in the list of exiles who returned with 
Ezra (Ezr 8 2 ), and it is possible that this 
person may have come to be identified with 
the great Daniel of Ezekiel, and may have 
been placed by tradition in Babylon in tin- 
century before Ezra’s day. It secins like ly 
that many stories about Daniel had hem 
handed down to the age of Antiochus Kpi- 
phanes, and that the writer of our book 
selected and combined those which were best 
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fitted to stir up his oppressed :md persecuted 
countrymen to courage and faithfulness to 
God. Examples of other stories about Daniel 
and his companions are found in the additions 
to the book contained in the bXX and 
the English Apocrypha. They include ■ The 
Song of the Three Iloly Children,’ ‘ The 
History of Susanna,’ and 1 Bel and the 
Dragon.’ 

6. The Right of an ‘ Apocalyptic ’ Book to 
a place in Scripture. It is perhaps natural 
that the modern view of the book of Daniel 
should at first sight present difficulties to 
reverent Christian minds. It seems to in- 
volve a degree of fiction, if not ot fraud, 
inconsistent with the divine inspiration which 
we attach to the books of Scripture, and 
especially inconsistent with the way in which 
the book has been used by our Lord. But it 
is coming to be more and more clearly recog- 
nised that the inspiration of the Bible, which 
guarantees the truth of its spiritual teaching, 
is compatible with the greatest variety of 
literary form, that God has used many kinds of 
human writing to convey His revelation to 
men, and that each kind must bo judged and 
interpreted according to its own ordinary rules 
— history as history, poetry as poetry, parable 
as parable, etc. And if wc find that the book 
of Daniel belongs to a class of literature com- 
paratively unfamiliar to us, but quite common 
at a certain period in the past, we must not 
assume that inspiration could not attach itself 
to such a form of composition, or that divine 
revelation could not be conveyed by it. We 
must rather seek to interpret it according to 
its own nature, when this has been understood, 
and learn to place its real value in the special 
religious truths in which it stands apart from, 
and above, other writings of the same kind. 
The objection of fraud would only have weight 
if the writer were supposed to have desired to 
deceive his readers. But when we read in 
‘Paradise Lost’ (Books 11, 13) the long 
account of the future history of the world 
which the angel Michael is represented as 
setting beforo Adam, we feel that Milton is 
only using a literary device which is as trans- 
parent to his readers as to himself — a device 
which had been used by poets like Yirgil and 
Dante long before. And there is every reason 
to believe that the authors of the ‘ apocalyptic ’ 
books meant their writings to bo understood 
in the same way. Reference lias already been 
made to the supposed predictions contained in 
the book of Enoch and the Assumption of 
MoseB. Now both of these works are quoted 
in NT. (2Pet2 u Jude vv. 9, 14, 15), but this 
does not compel us to take the story of their 
predictions as literally true. It is but a single 
step from these cases to the book of Daniel. 
If ‘ apocalyptic 1 writings like those just 


mentioned can be quoted by NT. writers, there 
is no reason why a work of the same kind 
should be unworthy of a place in the OT. 
itself. The term ‘ prophet ’ used by our Lord 
is not inapplicable to the writer of Daniel, 
and there is nothing in His reference to the 
book committing us to any view of its literary 
character which wo are not compelled to adopt 
with regard to the book of Enoch and the 
Assumption of Moses. 

It is true that the character and claims of 
the book of Daniel must have been very 
early misunderstood. The age of Antiochus 
Epiphancs, in which it appeared, was a timo 
when the real nature of OT. prophecy was 
largely forgotten, and when there was a 
growing tendency to confound prophetic 
rev elation with that mere prognostication of 
the future which formed the heathen concep- 
tion of inspired oracles. Not only the book 
of Daniel, but the other 1 apocalyptic ’ writings 
as well, soon came to be regarded by the Jews 
as the actual utterances of tho men whose 
names they bore, and the fact that Daniel 
was included in the OT. Canon caused this 
view of it to be taken over and long main- 
tained in the Christian church. But the mere 
length of time during which such a tradition 
is accepted without question is no guarantee 
of its correctness. Many errors, more serious 
than this, survived in the church for centuries 
beforo the progress of knowledge dispelled 
them. And in the new light which has been 
thrown on the book of Daniel in modern times 
it is right to acknowledge the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, whose progressive work it is 
to lead the church of Christ into all truth. 
If tho book of Daniel, when interpreted in the 
same way as other 1 apocalyptic ’ writings, is 
found ‘ profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness,’ 
its inspiration is not less real than on the older 
view v, hich regarded its narratives as con- 
temporary history, and its apparent predictions 
as unique and miraculous disclosures of the re- 
mote f ut ure. Tried by this test the book, viewed 
as an ‘ apocalyptic ’ work, appears well worthy 
of a place in Scripture. While it formed the 
model on which later books of the same kind 
were framed, it stands far above them all in 
simplicity, clearness, dignity, and freedom 
from tedious digressions and extravagant con- 
ceptions. It leaches in an incomparably supe- 
rior way the truths which they only feebly 
echo and obscurely reflect. Beneath its arti- 
ficial literary form we can read the great 
lessons that God presides over the history of 
tlie world ; that the Gentile nations as well 
as the Jews have always been under His con- 
trol ; that the succession of human empires is 
ordained by Him ; that He permits the pride 
and fury of oppressors for a time, but humble? 
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them in the end, and saves His own ; that His 
kingdom will como at length, and will endure 
for ever ; that faithfulness and constancy to 
Him lead to a life beyond death, and to an eter- 
nal reward of glory. 

7. Influence of Daniel on the New Testament 
Writers. Besides the reference to the 1 abomi- 
nation of desolation,’ a few other sayings of 
our Lord are based on the language of the 
book of Daniel, as, for example, the descrip- 
tion of the great tree in the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed (Mt 13 32 Mk4 32 Lkl3 19 ), the 
pictures of the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven (Mt24 80 26 64 Mk 13 56 14°-), 
and other expressions in the great discourse on 
the Last Things (Mt 24 Mk 13 Lk 2 1). The angel 
Gabriel appears again in Lkl 19 > 26 . St. Paul’s 
description of the Man of Sin in 2Th2 in- 
cludes features derived from the portraits of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel. But it is in 
Revelation, itself an 1 apocalyptic ’ book, that 
the influence of Daniel is most manifest. The 
coincidences in language and imagery are too 
numerous to mention. We may notice, how- 
ever, the description of the appearance of the 
Son of Man (Revl 18 - n ); His coming in the 
clouds to judge the world (Rev 14 14 ) ; the 
composite form, and especially the Ten Horns, 
of the Dragon (Rev 12 8 ), and the Beast (Rev 
17 3 ) ; the part played by the archangel Michael 
(Revl2 7 ), and the repeated mention of the 
period of 3^ years (‘ a time, times, and half a 
time.’ Rev 12 14 ; 1 forty and two months,’ Rev 
11 2 18 1 ; ‘1.260 days,’ Rev 11 3 12«). In con- 
trast with Dan8 2ti 12 9 we have the command in 
Rev 22 10 not to seal up the prophecy, since 
the time is at hand. 

CHAPTER 1 

Introductory. The Abstinence of Dax- 
iel and ms Friends trom Unclean- 
Food 

Daniel is introduced as one of a band of 
Jews taken captive to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the third year of Jehoiakim (vv. 1, 2). 
Along with three of his youthful countrymen 
he is chosen to be trained during three years 
for personal attendance on the king (vv. 3-7). 
As the food and drink provided for those in 
this position are ceremonially unclean Daniel 
resolves not to partake of them. After an 
unsuccessful appeal to the chief official in 
charge, he persuades a subordinate official to 
give himself and his friends vegetable food 
and water for ten days. The results of the 
experiment are favourable, and the four 
Jewish youths continue to live on this fare 
during the three years of their training 
(vv. 8-16). At the end of this time they are 
found superior to their fellow-students both 
physically and intellectually, and indeed wiser 
than all the learned men of Babylon. They 


are accordingly appointed to attend upon the 
king (vv. 17-20). Special emphasis is hud 
upon Daniel’s understanding of visions and 
dreams, and the superiority of the Jewish 
youths is traced, not to their heathen training 
but to God (v. 17). A biographical note about 
Daniel is added in v. 21. 

Teaching. This c. emphasises the duts 
of abstaining from food contaminated la 
idolatry, or otherwise unclean, and t< ,u-li< , 
that firmness in this respect will bring its own 
reward from God. These lessons bore u is 
plainly on the position of the Jews in tin 
days of Antiochus Epiphanes (see 1 Mac J 
", S3 2 Mac 6 18-81 7 1_tl ), and were of pi ai 1 1c.1l 
importance also in the early days of Clms. 
tianity: BceRol4 1 Cor 10 20 > 2 "- 29 . The wider 
moral as to the grandeur of fidelity to prim iple 
is one for all time. 

1. The third year . . of Jehoiakim] presents ,1 
historical difficulty at the outset. Nebmliarl- 
nezzar’s supremacy over Palestine dated fmm 
the battle of Carchemish (605 B.U.). This 
battle took place in the fourth year of Jelmu 
kim (Jer46 2 ), which is also called the fust 
year of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer25 1 ). The tiist 
question is how Nebuchadnezzar could he king 
of Babylon in tho third year of Jehowkim 
The monumental evidence, however, make > it 
probable that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
coincided partly with the third and partlj 11 itli 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, so tluit tin- 
statements of v. 1 and Jer25 1 may both he 
correct. The second and more scriou- dilhculti 
is as to a siege of Jerusalem by Nelnu h.ei- 
nezzar in Jehoiakim ’s third jear. The the- 
tisement of Jehoiakim by ‘ bands of the ( 'b il- 
deans' (2K24 1 - 2 )took place when he remind 
after serving Nebuchadnezzar for three jtais. 
i.e. not earlier than his seventh year. It is 
said in 2 Ch 36 6-9 that Nebuchadnezzar bound 
Jehoiakim in fetters to carry him to Bahilon 
and also took away the vessels of the house ol 
the Lord, but there is no indication of the 
date of these events, while it appears f 1 cun 
Jer25 9 36 9 > 29 , that in the fourth, and eien 111 
the fifth year of Jehoiakim a siege of Jein- 
saleni hv Nebuchadnezzar was still a thing of 
the future. It has been thought possible that 
Nebuchadnezzar may have followed up bis 
victory at Carchemish by a rapid excursion 
southwards, during which Jehoiakim nun line 
averted attack by a timely submission, and a 
gift of captives and sacred vessels, ami that 
this may be referred to in the words ‘Ntlm- 
chadnezzar came up ’ (2 K 24 !). This, howea 1 1 . 
is very doubtful. It is much more probabh 
that the writer of Daniel mistook the Him 
years of Jehoiakim’s submission to Bales Ion 
(2K24 1 ) for the first three years of his reign, 
and placed the invasion of 2Ch36M in the 
last of the three. 
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.Nebuchadnezzar] Fur the spelling see 

iSp 3 ‘ His god] The patron deity of Babylon 
^was Marduk (Mcrodach, J it 50 2 ). Shinar] the 
-§pld name of Babylonia (GnlO 10 ). 

' 3 . Master of his eunuchs] The Heb. is rah 

garisim , the same title as ‘Rabsaris ’ in 2 K 18 17 . 

The king’s seed . . the princes] It is un- 
certain whether Israelites or Babylonians are 
meant. 4. Children] RV 1 youths,’ and so in 
vv. 10, 13, 15, 17. Blemish] in a physical 
sense. Cunning] intelligent. Science] know- 
ledge, so rendered in v. 17. Learning] lit. 
‘book,’ literature: so in v. 17. Chaldeans] 
not the Babylonians in general, but a special 
class of learned men. 5 . Meat] BM‘ dainties.’ 
A Persian word occurring nowhere in OT. 
save in Daniel. Stand before the king] as 
court attendants. 

6 . Children of Judah] Daniel and his friends 
belonged to the royal tribe. Daniel] The 
name means ‘ God is my judge.’ Hananiah] 
‘Jehovah is gracious.’ Mishael] ‘Who is what 
God is?’ Azariah] ‘ Jehovah has helped.’ All 
these names are found elsewhere inOT.: see 
especially Neh3 s > 23 - 30 8 *. 7 . The changes 

of name have a parallel in the case of Joseph 
(Gn41 45 ). The new names had no refer- 
ence to the God of Israel, and perhaps con- 
tained the names of Babylonian deities. 

Belteshazzar] Balatsu-utzur. ‘Protect his 
life.' Not to be confounded with Belshazzar. 

Shadrach] Perhaps Shvdur-Ahu, ‘ the com- 
mand of Aku,’ the Moon-god. Meshach] of 
uncertain meaning. One suggestion is J It- 
sha-Aku, ‘ Who is what Aku is ? ’ Abed-nego] 
Probably a corruption of Ahed-Ncbo, ‘ Servant 
of Nebo.’ 

8 . Defile himself] The king's food might 
consist of the flesh of unclean animals, or might 
not be freed from blood, or part of it might 
have been offered in sacrifice to idols. Part of 
the wine would have been poured out as a liba- 
tion to the gods. 10 . Your sort] RV ‘your own 
age.’ ix. Melzar] RV ‘the steward’: so in 
v. 1G. 12 . Pulse] RM ‘herbs’: so in v. 16. 

17 . Daniel had understanding, etc.] Aspocial 
statement by way of introduction to what 
follows in the book. 20 . Magicians] A word 
used only in Daniel, and of the Egyptian 
magicians in Gn41 8 >'- 4 Ex 7 u ’ 2 J 8 " 9 U . 

Astrologers] RV ‘ enchanters.’ The Baby- 
lonians had an elaborate system of magic, the 
fame and practice of which survived loug after 
the Babylonian empire had ceased to exist. 

21. The first year of king Cyrus] 538 D.C., 
some 6 G years after the third year of Je- 
hoiakim. 

CHAPTER 2 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream-Image 

Nebuchadnezzar in his second year had a 


2 . 1 

dream, which he required the wise men of his 
court to describe and interpret on pain of 
death. They said this was beyond their 
power, but professed their readiness to ex- 
plain the dream if the king would tell them 
its nature. Nebuchadnezzar persisted in his 
first demand, and as the wise men could 
not satisfy him he gave orders that they 
should be slain (vv. 1-13). Daniel, however, 
interposed and asked that the execution of the 
penalty should be delayed. In answer to his 
prayers and those of his three companions 
God revealed the dream and its meaning to 
Daniel, who gave thanks and praise for this 
favour (vv. 14-23). Daniel was then brought 
before Nebuchadnezzar, and after explaining 
the true source of his knowledge proceeded 
to describe and interpret the dream (vv. 24- 
31). What Nebuchadnezzar had seen was a 
great image with a head of gold, a breast and 
arms of silver, a belly and thighs of brass, 
legs of iron, and feet of iron mingled with 
clay. A stone fell on the feet and broke 
them in pieces, and the whole image crum- 
bled into fragments, and was carried away 
by the wind. The stone then became a 
great mountain, which filled the whole 
earth (vv. 31-35). The head of gold re- 
presented Nebuchadnezzar's empire (vv. 36- 
38). The parts of the image made of silver, 
brass, and iron represented three other king- 
doms that should arise, with characteristics 
corresponding to their various materials (vv. 
39-43). In the days of the last of these God 
would set up a universal and everlasting king- 
dom (vv. 44, 45). On hearing the interpreta- 
tion of the dream Nebuchadnezzar acknow- 
ledged the greatness of the true God, and 
made Daniel governor of the province of 
Babylon, and chief of the wise men (vv. 
4G-48). At Daniel's request his three com- 
panions also received posts of honour and 
authority (v. 49). 

Teaching. On any interpretation of this 
e. its central truth lies in the prophecy of 
the ditine kingdom, which is to supersede 
all human empires — a prophecy which in NT. 
times is receiving an ever-increasing fulfilment. 
The reasons for regarding the fourth kingdom 
as the Greek empire have been given in the 
Intro. The first three are usually taken to be 
the Babylonian, the Median (represented by 
‘ Darius the Mode,’ whom the writer of Daniel 
places before Cyrus), and the Persian. An- 
other interpretation supposes that Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Belshazzar were the only Baby- 
lonian kings known to the author (see on 
5 "), and makes the first two kingdoms to be 
those of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, fol- 
lowed by the Medo-Persian empire as the 
third. 

1. The second year] seems inconsistent 
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with the statement in 1 ' r ’, that Daniel and 
his companions were under training during 
three years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. But 
it appears from the monuments that the Baby- 
lonian kings counted the year after their ac- 
cession as their first year. The • second’ year 
might therefore be really the third, while the 
‘ three ’ years of 1 5 might include, by an- 
other mode of reckoning, the year of accession, 
the following year, and part of the next. The 
1 three ’ years might, therefore, be over before 
the end of the ‘ second ' year. 

2. Sorcerers] another class of wise men. 

Astrologers. . Chaldeans] see on 1V-0. 

3. Was troubled] RY 1 is troubled.' 4. In 
Syriack] RM ' in Aramaic.’ The Aramaic 
portion of the book begins with the words 
•O king.’ The phrase ‘in Aramaic’ should 
probably be regarded as a parenthesis indicat- 
ing that at this point a change of language 
takes place : see Intro. 5. The thing is 
gone] RM 1 the word is gone forth.’ Nebu- 
chadnezzar had not actually forgotten the 
dream, but he was resolved to test the wise 
men’s power by insisting that they should 
describe as well as interpret it : so in v. 8. 

Made a dunghill] cp. Ezr6 u . 8. Gain 
the time] RY ‘ gain time.' 9. Till the time be 
changed] till something should divert the king’s 
purpose. 10. Therefore there <«] RY ‘ foras- 
much as.’ 

14. Arioch] Eri-Ahi, ‘servant of Aku,’ an 
old Babylonian name (Gn 14 1 ). 16. Give 

him time] RV 1 appoint him a time.’ Daniel’s 
request was very different from the temporis- 
ing of the wise men in v. y. 27. Soothsayers] 
still another class of Babylonian wise men. 

28. Maketh known] RY * he hath made 
known ' : so in v. 29. 29. The dream was 

an answer to Nebuchadnezzar's waking 
thoughts. 30. For their sakes that shall make 
known the interpretation] RY ‘to the intent 
that the interpretation may be made known.' 

38. Thou art this (RY ‘ the ’) head of gold] 
The golden head may be identified cither with 
the Babylonian empire which Nebuchadnezzar 
represented, or with Nebuchadnezzar person- 
ally. The latter is the more natural inter- 
pretation. 

39. Another kingdom inferior] either the 
Median rule of Darius, which the writer of 
Daniel mistakenly supposed to come before 
that of Cyrus the Persian (see on 8 -°), or 
the kingdom of Belshazzar, who is contrasted 
with Nebuchadnezzar in c. 5. Another third 
kingdom] either the Persian empire, begin- 
ning witli Cyrus, or the Medo-Persian empire, 
which is represented by a single animal (the 
ram) in c. 8. 40. The fourth kingdom] is the 
Greek empire, founded by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. 41. The feet and toes] 
represent Alexander's empire as broken up 


after his death. Miry clay] RM 1 earthen- 
ware.’ There were elements both of strength 
and weakness in the rival kingdoms of the 
Seleueidie and Ptolemies. 43. They shall 
mingle themselves with the seed of men] refer- 
ring to the royal marriages by which these 
kingdoms sought to establish alliance : s lt 

m 1 '. 

44. The Messianic kingdom of God nil) 
overpower and succeed the kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt. And the kingdom . . other people] 
RY • nor shall the sovereignty thereof be lelt 
to another people.’ The Messianic kingdom 
will bo in the hands, not of foreigners, but ol 
the .Tews. Both the national limitation and 
the foreshortening of view in this v. are cl 1,11- 
act eristic of OT. prophecy, and do not nil cel 
the value of the central truth which is taught, 

45. The dream is certain, and the inter- 
pretation thereof sure] Note the absoluteness 
of the prediction, so unlike the condition il 
utterances of the prophets in general : see 
Intro. 

46. Nebuchadnezzar worshipped Daniel, but 
it is plain that, though Daniel is not said to 
have prevented him, the king really meant to 
give the glory to God. 47. Of a truth, ote ] 
RV 1 of a truth your God is the God of gods 
and the Lord of kings.’ On the view that 
this narrative is literal history it is diilie-uh to 
account for Nebuchadnezzar’s conduct in e. ,i 

48. Chief of the governors] RY ‘ duel 
governor.' 49. Sat] RV • was.’ In the gate 
of the king] RM ‘ at the king's court ' : -ce 
Esth 2 l ,J . - 1 32. 

CHAPTER 3 

Tnr Golden Image and the Fiery 
Furnace 

Nebuchadnezzar sets up a colossal golden 
image, and summons to its dedication all the 
officials of his empire, who are commanded to 
fall down and worship the image at a given 
musical signal, on pain of being cast into a 
furnace (vv. 1-6). They all do so, with tin 
exception of Daniel’s three friends, whose 
refusal is reported to Nebuchadnezzar (vv 
7-12). They are summoned before the king, 
and persist in their refusal (vv. 13-1 rt) 
Nebuchadnezzar commands the furnace to he 
heated seven times hotter than usual, and the 
three Jewish youths are bound and cast into 
it, the flames slaying their executioners ( v v . 
19-22). The king sees them walking in Ha- 
fire unbound and accompanied by a divine 
figure (vv. 23-25). He summons them forth, 
finds them unharmed, magnifies their God, 
decrees that He be held in universal reverence, 
and gives them further promotion (vv. 2fi-3lt). 

Teaching. This Btory of religious constancy 
and its reward was specially fitted to inslnnt 
and encourage the Jews in the days of 
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t tioehus Epiphanes. There is a similar 
Bnd about Abraham and Nimrod, 
i. Of gold] not necessarily solid, but 
: 5p'6rhaps overlaid. Threescore cubits . . six 
^cubits] 90 feet by 9, or rather more. Dura is 
represented by the mounds of Dura, some 12 
m. SSE. of Babylon. 2. Princes . . govern- 
ors . . captains] JIV ‘satraps . . deputies . . 
governors ’ : so in vv. 3, 27. 1 Satraps ’ is a 

distinctly Persian term. Judges] EM 1 chief 
soothsayers.’ Sheriffs] EM 1 lawyers.’ 

4. People] EY ‘peoples.’ 5. Sackbut] 
properly triyon , a stringed instrument with a 
triangular frame : so in vv. 7, 10, 15. 

Psaltery] pnanterin = Gk. pxnltrnnu — a 
stringed instrument. Dulcimer] ltM 1 bagpipe ’ : 
so in vv. 7, 10, 15. 6. Burning fiery furnace] 
a form of death penalty mentioned in Jer29-- 
as inflicted by Nebuchadnezzar. 

8. Chaldeans] a special otlicial class, moved 
by jealousy. 12. Hoe 2 49 14. Ix it true., 
do not ye serve] EV 1 Is it of purpose . . that 
ye serve not.’ Nebuchadnezzar is willing to 
put a favourable construction on their first 
refusal, and to give them another opportunity 
of obeying. 16 . Are not careful] EV ‘have 
no need.’ 17. If it be so, etc.] read, ‘ If our 
God . . is able . . he will deliver us.’ The 
words do not really question God's power, but 
mean rather, ‘ If our God secs fit,’ etc. 

18. But if not] The refusal is absolute, come 
what will. 

20. The most mighty men] EV ‘ certain 
mighty men.’ 21. Coats . . hosen . . hats] 
E V ‘ hosen . . tunics’ (EM 1 turbans ’) . . ‘ mantles.’ 

23. In LXX the ‘ Song of the Three Holy 
Children ’ is inserted after this v. 

25. The Son of God] EV 1 a son of the gods,' 
a heavenly being, called an angel in v. 28. 
Nebuchadnezzar could not have used the 
expression in the definite Christian sense 
suggested by AV. 29. Made a dunghill] 
see on 2 r ‘. 

CHAPTEE 4 

Nebuchadnezzar’s Dream and its 

FULFILMENT 

In the form of a proclamation Nebuchad- 
nezzar records his experience of the power of 
the Most High God (vv. 1-3). He had a 
dream which none of his wise men could 
interpret (vv. 4-7). lie then called Daniel, 
and told him the dream, in which he had seen 
a lofty and spreading tree, which at the 
bidding of an angel had been cut down, its 
stump being bound among the grass for seven 
1 times ' (vv. 8-18). Daniel explained that the 
tree was Nebuchadnezzar in his greatness, that 
he would lose his reason and live a boast’s 
life for seven years, after which he would be 
restored to his throne (vv. 19-27). All this 
has come to pass (vv. 28-33), and Nebuchad- 


5 . 

nezzar now magnifies the King of heaven who 
is able to abase the proud (vv. 34-37). 

The picture here given of Nebuchadnezzar's 
pride is in keeping with the evidence of his 
own boastful inscriptions. The form of mad- 
ness attributed to him is not an uncommon 
one, and is generally known as ‘ lycanthropy.’ 
No historical record of such an event in his 
life has come to light. There is, however, a 
tradition, quoted by the church historian 
Eusebius from Abydenus, a Greek writer of 
the 2nd cent, a.d., which, though quite differ- 
ent as a whole from the story in this c., has 
one or two points of contact with it. 

Teaching. The example of pride brought 
low which this c. contains would afford a 
significant lesson to the Jews under the tyranny 
of Antiochus. It is suggestive also that the 
conduct of Antiochus led some to substitute 
for the title Epiphanes (‘ the illustrious ’) that 
of Epimanes (‘ the madman ’). 

1. People] EV ‘peoples.’ 2. High] EV 
‘Most High.’ 7. Astrologers] EV ‘enchant- 
ers.’ 8. According to the name of my god] 
This is merely an assonance, not a strict de- 
rivation. The chief god of Nebuchadnezzar 
was Marduk (Merodach). The word Belte- 
sliazzar does not contain the name of the god 
Bel •. see on 1 T . 9. Master 'of the magicians] 
see on 2 JS . 13. A watcher and an holy one] 
Both terms refer to the same being. The 
name 1 watcher ’ is first used for ‘ angel ’ in 
Daniel, and is common in the later apocalyptic 
books. 16. In this v. the figure of the tree 
is dropped. Times] years. 17. Matter] EV 
‘ sentence.’ The angels are represented as 
entrusted with the power of deciding the 
destinies of men. 19. One hour] BV ‘a while.’ 

The dream be] i.c. be fulfilled on. 27. If 
it may be] EV ‘ if there may be.’ 

28-33. In these vv. the narrative, which 
has hitherto been in the terms of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s proclamation, passes into the third 
person. The first person is resumed in v. 34. 

30. House of the kingdom] EV ‘royal 
dwelling place.' 

CHAPTEE 5 
Belshazzar’s Feast 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, holds a great 
feast, at which lie profanely uses the sacred 
vessels taken by Nebuchadnezzar from the 
Temple at Jerusalem (vv. 1—4). He is terrified 
at seeing part of a human hand writing mys- 
terious words on the wall of the banqueting 
room, and vainly offers great rewards to the 
wise men of Babylon if they can read and ex- 
plain the writing (vv. 5-9). The queen tells 
him of Daniel, and of his fame for wisdom, 
acquired in Nebuchadnezzar’s days. Daniel is 
accordingly sent for, and Belshazzar repeats to 
him liiB request and his promises (vv. 10-16). 
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Declining tlic offered reward Daniel rebukes was a night assault made by Gobryas, the 
Belshazzar for neglecting the lessons of liumil- governor under Cyrus, in which ‘the king’s 
ity taught by Nebuchadnezzar's history, and son ’ was slain. 

interprets the writing as a message of doom 31 . Darius the Median (11. V ‘ Mede ’)] pre- 
(vv. 17-29). That night Belshazzar is slain sents the greatest historical difficulty in the 
and Darius the Median receives the kingdom book. I 11 this v. I 10 receives the kingdom ot 
(vv. 30, 31). Babylon upon the death of Belshazzar. In 

Teaching. The profanations of Bolshazzar (i 1 . - 5 > 26 he acts and speaks as a supreme 
were very similar to those of Autiochus Epipli- sovereign ; in G 2S he appears as a prcdoei s-nr 
anes (1 Mac 1 aj '- 1 2 Mae 0 161T ), and Belshazzar’s of Cyrus the Persian; in 9 1 he is called 
fate would encourage the Jews in the time of 'Darius the son of Ahasuerus, of the si ml n| 
Antioelius to hope that their oppressor would the Medes, who was made king over the realm 
be similarly cut off. of the Chaldeans.’ No such person, liov. e\ u, 

1 . Belshazzar the king] These words raise is mentioned in any other historical source, and 
another historical difficulty. IVe learn from the inscriptions leave no room for an link 
the inscriptions that Belshazzar w .is the son of pendent king of Babylon between Nabun.ud 
Nabuna’id (Nabonidtts). the last king of Baby- and Cyrus. Cyrus had conquered Media bidnu 
Ion, and never occupied the throne himself, im ading Babylon, and his army compriw d both 
As Nabuna’id, however, was much occupied Medes and Persians. Gobryas, the general ul 
with antiquarian pursuits Belshazzar was Cyrus, who acted under him as governor ul 
practically ‘prince-regent.’ See on 7 1 8 1 . Babylon, was probably a Mede, and the author 

2 . Vessels] see l 2 . His father Nebuchad- of Daniel has apparently mistaken his sulmi- 
nezzar] another historical difficulty. Nabu- dinate office for an independent monarchy . and 
na’ id was the father of Belshazzar, and was a has confounded his name with that of I hums 
usurper, who did not belong to the same family Uystaspes (the Darius of the book ot G/ 1 , 1 ). 
as Nebuchadnezzar. It is possible that he may who was the father, and not the son. of AIi.imi- 
liave married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, erus (Xerxes). 

but of this nothing is known. In that case Took] RV 1 received.’ 

‘father’ would have the general sense of 

‘ forefather ' which it often bears in OT. But CHAPTER G 

the emphasis laid on ‘ father (vv. 11. 13, 18) The Den of Lions 

and ‘ son ’ (v. 19) seems to indicate that the Darius the Mede divides his kingdom into 
writer had the literal relationship in view, and 120 satrapies, the whole being suporniti uded 
regarded Belshazzar as the actual sou and im- by three higher officials, of whom Dannl Mas 
mediate successor of Nebuchadnezzar. one (vv. 1, 2). Daniel is in special fat mu . .uni 

7 . Scarlet] RV ‘ purple ’ : so in vv. 1G, 29. Darius meditates giving him a still liiglur 
Be the third ruler] RM -rule as one of three': office (v. 3). This rouses the jealousy ot In- 
so in vv. 16, 29. The meaning is illustrated colleagues, who plot his ruin (vv. 4. fij! Thu 
by' the arrangement described in li 2 . persuade Darius to make a decree that im one 

12 . Hard] RV -dark.’ 13 . Jewry] RV shall ask anything for 30 days from i. d or 
■ Judah.’ 19 . People] RV ’ peoples.’ man, save from the king, on pain of lieing 1 . 1 st 

25 . The words are names of weights. The into the den of lions (vv. G-9). Daniel, as 
T in L'phin»t>i stands for ‘ and,’ and I J (h)an,in his enemies expect, disregards this rule, and 
is the plural of I'eres (v. 28). The literal being accused he is found guilty, and is mr-t 
meaning of the writing was ‘ amina, a mina, a much against the king’s will, into the deli of 
shekel, and half mina*.’ 26 - 28 . The inter- lions (vv. 10-17). Aftera sleepless night Dm m- 
pretation given by Daniel is connected with eomeB to enquire for Daniel, and finds him 
the derivation of two of the terms. Mem sig- alive and unhurt (vv. 18-22). Daniel is taken 
nifies ‘numbered ; l*‘ke\ (= shekel) suggests out of the den, and his accusers, with all thin 
the process of weighing : and Pan is doubly families, are thrown to the lions and instantly 
explained, first by its etymology (‘division’), slain (vv. 23,24). Darius then makesadi. nr 
and second by its assonance with ‘ Persian.’ to all the world in honour of Daniel’s God 
30 . Chaldeans] here used in the national (\ v. 23-27). A biographical note is added 111 
sense, as equivalent to • Babylonians.’ v. 28). 

Was Belshazzar .. slain] The traditions Teaching. Apart from the question a! .out 
about tlic capture of Babylon by Cyrus, which Darius the Mede (see on fiW) this 0 . pie- 
elassieal historians have preserved, are now sents other difficulties if taken as literal lus- 
known from the inscriptions of Cyrus himself tory. The decree of Darius seems one vvlmli 
to be incorrect. Thu army of Cyrus occupied even a heathen king would not he likelv to 
Babylon without fighting, and Nabuna’id was make. If, however, the writer’s purpose' was 
captured. Cyrus himself afterwards entered to construct a situation for Daniel similar to 
the city in peace. A little later, .however, there the circumstances of the pious Jews under 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, and to read them an 
encouraging lesson by tin's imaginative use of 
the past, the c. well fulfils this object : see 
especially 1 Mae 1 5 t*. 

1. Princes] BY ‘satraps ’ : so in vv. 2, 3, 4, G, 
7. The division of the Persian empire into 
20 satrapies was actually made by Darius 
Hystaspes. Gobryas, however (see on 5 al ), is 
said in the inscriptions to have appointed 
governors in Babylon, and this may have led 
to the confusion between him and Darius. 
Cp. the 127 provinces of Esthl 1 8 !) . 

2. Was first] RV ‘was one.’ This was 
the arrangement contemplated by Belshazzar 
( 57 , 1 ( 5 , 29 ). 

7. Governors . . captains] R V ‘ deputies . . 
governors.’ Decree] RV ‘ interdict ’ : so in 
vv. 8, 9, 12, 13, 15. God] RY ‘god ’ : so in 
v. 12. 8. Medes and Persians] see on 5 al . 

Which altereth not] cp. Esth 1 10 8 s . 

io. Toward Jerusalem] cp. 1K8 85 Ps 5" 28*. 
The Talmud says that the Jews in foreign lands 
turn in prayer towards the land of Israel, those 
in the land of Israel towards Jerusalem, and 
those in Jerusalem towards the Temple. The 
Moliammedans turn in the same way towards 
Mecca, n. Praying] RY 1 making petition.’ 

12. Ask a petition of] RV ‘ make petition 
unto.’ This exact rendering brings Daniel's 
conduct into sharp opposition against the in- 
terdict in v. 7. 14. Displeased with him- 

self] RY ‘ displeased.’ 17. That the purpose 
might not be changed] RY * that nothing 
might be changed.’ 18. Instruments of mu- 
sick] RM ‘ dancing girls.’ 23. Believed] RV 
1 had trusted.’ 25. People] RY ‘ peoples.’ 

26. Every dominion] RY 1 all the dominion.’ 

CHAPTER 7 

Tiie Vision op the Fous Beasts 

In the first year of Belshazzar Dauiel sees 
in a dream four beasts rising out of the sea 
(vv. 1-3). The first is like a lion, with eagle’s 
wings (v. 4), the second like a bear (v. 5). 
the third like a leopard (v. G), while the fourth 
is a unique and ferocious monster with ten 
horns (v. 7). Among the horns of the fourth 
beast there comes up a little horn with human 
eyes, which displaces three of the other ten, 
and carries itself proudly (v. 8). God then 
appears sitting on His throne of judgment 
(vv. 9, 10). The fourth beast is slain (v. 11). 
A human figure appears in the heavens, and 
receives an everlasting kingdom (vv. 13, 14). 

At Daniel’s request an angel explains the 
vision (vv. 15, 16). The four beasts represent 
four kings (or kingdoms : see on v. 17) which 
are to appear in succession, and are to be fol- 
lowed by the kingdom of the people of God 
(v. 18). Daniel’s interest centres specially in 
the fourth beast and the conclusion of tho 
vision (vv. 19—22). The fourth beast is ex- 


plained as a conquering kingdom (v. 23), the 
ten horns aro ton of its kings, and the little 
horn is an eleventh king who shall put down 
three of the former ten (v. 24). and shall blas- 
phemously persecute the saints for ‘ a time, 
times, and half a time ’ (v. 25). In the day 
of God’s judgment the little horn will lose his 
dominion (v. 26) and the everlasting kingdom 
of (he saints will follow (v. 27). 

Interpretation. The four kingdoms in this 
c. are presumably the same as those in c. 2. 
Tho reasons for regarding the fourth as the 
Greek (rather than the Roman) empire are 
given in Intro. See also on c. 2. 

Teaching. This c. contains a prophecy of 
the Messianic kingdom of God. It is expected 
to appeal’ after the overthrow of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and to be in the hands of the 
Jewish people. 

1. Belshazzar king of Babylon] For the his- 
torical difficulty see on 5 1 . Belshazzar is 
clearly regarded as actual king, since the years 
of his reign are reckoned by both here and in 
81 . 

2. Strove] RY ‘brake forth.’ The great 
sea] the Mediterranean. 3. The imagery re- 
calls the figures, so often found on Babylonian 
bas-reliefs, of winged lions and other monsters. 
The sea symbolises the confused welter of 
nations before tho Babylonian empire arose. 

4. The first] beast is either the Babylonian 
empire, or more probably Nebuchadnezzar 
himself (see on 2 as ). the changing of the beast 
from the brute to the human condition refer- 
ring possibly to Nebuchadnezzar’s improve- 
ment under God’s discipline (c. 4). The feet] 
RY ‘ two feet.’ 5. The second beast may be 
either the alleged Median empire of Darius 
(the three ribs in its mouth being perhaps three 
nations conquered by it before the taking of 
Babylon), or Belshazzar (the picture of the 
bear describing his sluggish and sensual 
nature) : see on 2 89 . 6. The third beast is 

either the Persian empire founded by Cyrus, as 
distinguished from the Median rule attributed 
in this book to Darius, or the Medo-Persian 
empire regarded as one. The four heads are 
perhaps the four Persian kings who are men- 
tioned in OT. — Cyrus, Darius (Hystaspes), 
Xerxes (Ahasucrus), and Artaxerxes. 7. A 
fourth beast] the conquering Greek empire of 
Alexander the Great. Ten horns] see on v. 
24. 8. Another little horn] Antiochus Epiph- 

anes. The description of this horn is con- 
tinued in vv. 24, 25. Three of the first horns] 
see on v. 24. 

9, 10. The judgment scene is presented in 
the form of a material spectacle, which is first 
found in Daniel, though it is common in other 
apocalyptic books and in the NT. Cast down] 
RY ‘ placed.’ His wheels] RY ‘ the wheels 
thereof ’ (of the throne). Ancient of days] An 
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expression for God peculiar to Daniel. The 
book of Enoch has, ‘ Tho Ilead of Days.’ 

12. The rest of the beasts] the former king- 
doms. survi\ ed as nations, but without power. 

13. Otic like the Son of man] RV ‘ one like 
unto a son of man ' — a human figure as opposed 
to the four brute figures, and coming from 
heaven as opposed to their coming from the 
sea. This figure denotes, not the Messiah as 
an individual, but the kingdom of God as the 
successor of tho kingdoms of this world. 

14. People] RV • peoples.’ 


17. Four kings] This statement must be 
taken loosely. Tho fourth boast is not strictly 
a king, but a kingdom with various kings (v\. 
23 , 24 ). 18. Take] RV 1 receive.’ 

19-22. A recapitulation of \ v. 9 - 14 . 

23. The fourth kingdom] 11 V ‘a fourth 
kingdom,’ the Greek empire of Alexander the 
Great. 

24. The ten horns] are to be sought among 
Alexander and his successors. The following 
table of the Greek kings of Syria and Egj [it 
may bo useful here : 


Syr i 

B.C 

Egypt. 

11. 

Seleucus I (Nicator) . . . 

. 312-280 

Ptolemy I (Soter) .... 

. 305-285 

Antiochus I (Soter) . . . 

. 280-21U 'j 

j 

> Ptolemy II (Philadelphia) . 

. 285-247 

Antiochus II (Theos) . . 

. 2G1-246 ! 

1 


Seleucus 11 (Calliuieus) . . 

. 246-226 ] 

1 

| Ptolemy III (Euergetes) 

. 247-222 

Seleucus HI (Ceraunus) . . 

. 22G-223 , 
1 

1 

[ Ptolemy IV (Philopator) 

. 222-205 

Antiochus III (the Great) . 

. 223-187 < 

1 

l Ptolemy V (Epiphanes) . . 

. 205-181 

Seleucus IV (Philopator) 

. 187-17G 1 

> Ptolemy VI (Philometor) . 

181-140 

Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) . 

. 17G-1G4 ! 

1 



Antiochus Epipliancs was the son of Antiochus 
the Great, and the younger brother of Seleu- 
cus IV, whom he succeeded on the throne. 
Seleucus IV was murdered by a usurper named 
Heliodorus ; but Antiochus speedily drove out 
the latter. The real heir to the throne was 
Demetrius, the son of Seleucus IV. but he only 
obtained the kingdom after the death of Antio- 
chus. Another rival of Antiochus is said to 
have been Ptolemy VI, of Egypt, whose 
mother, Cleopatra, was a daughter of Antiochus 
the Great. Those relationships are shown in 
the accompanying table : 

Ajfirof'Hrs me Grext 

I 


Seleucus IV Antiucliu*. Cleopatra, 

| Epiphanc.-* uu Ptolemy V 

Demetrius rtolomy VI 

The ten horns are variously reckoned as in- 
cluding or excluding Alexander the Great, and 
as comprising only Syrian, or both Syrian and 
Egyptian kings. Including Alexander, the 
first seven may be Alexander the Great. Seleu- 
cus I, Antiochus I, Antiochus II, Seleucus II, 
•Seleucus ITI, Antiochus III. and the last 
three Seleucus IV (whose murder may have 
been instigated by Antiochus Epiphanes), 
Heliodorus. and Demetrius. If Alexander he 
omitted, the first seven will include Seleucus IV ; 
while the last three may be Heliodorus, Deme- 
trius, and Ptolemy VI. The number ten may 
be a round one. and the exact interpretation of 


the ten horns is of less consequence than the 
recognition of the little horn as Antiochu- 
Epiphanes. 

25. The v. exactly describes the conduct 4 
Antiochus (I Mac l-* 1 -*). Laws] RV'thc law.’ A 
time, times, and the dividing of (RV ‘half a’ ) time] 
Three years and a half appears all through the 
book of Daniel as the period appointed for the 
tyranny of Antiochus. It is to be regarded as .1 
round period (the half of seven years), den o 1 1 11 g a 
short and incomplete interval of time. 27. Of 
the kingdom] RV “ of the kingdoms.’ People of 
the saints] Here and in v. 18 these are spoken 
of as the rulers of the future kingdom o( find. 
The ‘Son of man’ is not a personal king, Inn 
a symbolic figure for God’s kingdom 111 it' 
superiority to the other kingdoms symbolised 
by the four beasts. 28. Hitherto] RV • licic.’ 

Tho table on next page sums up the gem 1 al 
interpretation of chs. 2 , 7 adopted in tiie notes. 

CHAPTER 8 

Til,'; Vision of the Ram and tin: III; llmi 

In the third year of Belshazzar Daniel h is a 
vision in which he seems to stanel by the rn» r 
Ulai, near Susa (vv. 1, 2). He sees a two 
horned ram which behaves aggressively for a 
time (vv. 3 , 4 ), but is attacked and overthrow 11 
by a he-goat which comes rapidly from the IV. 
(vv. 5 - 7 ). The he-goat has a notable horn 
(v. 5 ), which is presently broken, and insb id 
of which four others come up (v. 8). Vn mi 
one of these there springs a little horn, which 
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Identification 

j c. 2 

c, 7 

Compare c. 8 

The Babylonian cm- 

| The head of gold 

The lion 


pire, or Nebuchadnezzar 
himself 




The * Median * em- 
pire, or Belshazzar 

The hi east and arms 
of silver 

The bear 


Tlie Persian, or the 

The belly and thighs 

The leopard 

The ram (the Medo ■ 

Medo-l’ersian empire 

of brass 

Persian empire) 

The Greek empire of 
Alexander and his sue- 

The legs of iron and 
the feet of iron and clay 1 

The beast with 10 horns 

The he-goat 

cessors 




The Messianic king- 

The stone out from the 

The human figure ‘a 


dum 

j mountain. j 

son of man * 



prospers greatly, and beha\es arrogantly and 
wickedly, especially against the sanctuary and 
the continual burnt offering (vv. 9-12). An 
angel proclaims that its oppressions will last 
for 2,300 evenings and mornings (vv. 13, 14). 
The angel Gabriel then explains the vision to 
Daniel (vv. 15, 16). It relates to 1 the time of 
the end ’ (vv. 17-19). The ram is the Medo- 
Persian empire (v. 20 ), and the he-goat the 
Greek empire (v. 21). The notable horn is the 
first Greek king (Alexander the Great), and 
the four horns which succeed it are the rulers 
of the four divisions of his empire (vv. 20 , 21 ). 
The little horn is aking of one of these divisions, 
and the description plainly points to Antiochus 
Epiphaucs. Gabriel foretells his various acts 
of oppression and blasphemy and his sudden 
overthrow (vv. 23-25). The last two vv. con- 
tain Gabriel’s parting message to Daniel, and 
describe the effect of the vision on the latter 
(vv. 26, 27). 

2 . A vision] ItV 1 the vision.’ Shushan . . the 
palace] Susa, the capital of the Persian kings 
(Neh 1 1 Esthl 2 ). Elam] a region NW. of 
Persia proper, frequently mentioned in OT. 
(GnlO - 2 Isalin Jer49 3 ‘, etc.). Ulai] the 
Eulseus, a largo canal in the vicinity of Susa : 
cp. the 1 (Jhobar ’ in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk 1 3 ), 
and the ‘Hiddekel’ (10 ■*). 8 . For it] RV ‘in- 

stead of it.’ 9 . Pleasant (RY ‘glorious’) /urn/] 
Palestine. 

10 . The host of heaven] the stars, symbolis- 
ing in Daniel the righteous Israelites (12 3 ), 
some of whom were slain by Antiochus : see 
v. 24 1 Mac 1 24 ' 3 °, 37 > l)3 ). 

it. The prince of the host] God. And by 
him, etc.] ItV ‘ And it took away from him ’ 
(God) ‘ the continual burnt offering ’ : see 1 1 31 
lMncl 45 ' 59 . The place of his sanctuary was 
cast down] see 1 Mac 1 21 - 2 3 , 39 3 45 4 ss. I2 . The 
rendering of this v. is uncertain. RV 1 And 
the host ' (of the Israelites) ‘ was given over 
to it ’ (the little hom ), 1 through transgression ’ 
(the apostasy of the heathen party in Jerusa- 
lem, 1 Mac 1 u ' 16 ). Practised] RV ‘ did its 
pleasure.’ Similarly in v. 24. 13 . Saint] RV 


‘holy 0110 ,’ angel: see 4 13 . Transgression of 
desolation] see 9 27 ll 31 12 11 1 Mac 1 S 4 , 59 . 

14 . Days] RV ‘ evenings and mornings,’ 
1 , 1 50 days. The period between 1 Mac 1 54 and 
lMac4 ,2 < 63 , when the Temple was cleansed, 
was 3 years and 10 days. The 1,150 days 
may be reckoned from a slightly earlier start- 
ing-point in the profane career of Antiochus. 

16 . Gabriel] the first mention in Scripture 
of an angelic name. 17 . At the time of the 
end, etc.] RV ‘ The vision belongeth to the 
time of the end.’ This defines the limit of 
Daniel’s outlook upon the future. The termina- 
tion of this vision is therefore that of all the 
visions in the book. 18 . Was in] RV ‘fell 
into ’: see Ezk 2 b 2 . 19 . Last end] R V 1 latter 
time.’ Indignation] the troubles of Israel 
are tokens of God’s displeasure: see 11 36 
1 Mac 1 w . At the time appointed, etc.] R V 1 It 
belongeth to the appointed time of the end.’ 

20 . Kings of Media and Persia] The Medo- 
Persian umpire is symbolised here by one 
animal, but its two portions are distinguished, 
and the Persian rule is regarded as succeeding 
the Median, since the higher of the two horns 
comes up last (v. 3). 21 . The king of Grecia 

(RV ‘ Greece ')] ‘ King ’ is evidently used 
loosely for ‘kingdom’ (as in 7 17 ), since the 
kings arc particularised as horns in what 
follows. The first king] Alexander the Great. 

22 . Four kingdoms] tlioseof Alcxander’sfour 
generals — Macedonia, Thrace, Egypt, and Syria: 
see i utro. In his power] RV ‘ with his power.’ 
These kingdoms were severally inferior to 
Alexander’s empire. 

23 . A king of fierce countenance] Antiochus 
Epiphaucs. Understanding dark sentences] 
skilled in deceitful intrigues. 24 . Not by his 
own power] This rendering may mean ‘ by 
God’s permission,’ or, ‘ by craft rather than 
force.’ But RM has, ‘not with his’ (Alex- 
ander’s) ‘power,’ as in v. 22. Mighty] RV 
1 mighty ones.’ 25 . By peace] RV ' in their 
security.’ Some of the worst outrages of 
Antiochus upon the Jews had this treacherous 
character: see 11 21, 24 1 Mac 1 29 > 30 . The 
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Prince of princes] God. Broken without 
hand] destroyed by God’s power: cp. 2 s '. 35 . 

26 . Evening . . morning] RY ‘ evenings . . 
mornings.’ The reference is to v. 14. 

Wherefore] RY ‘ but.’ Shall be for many 
days] RY ‘ belongetli to many days to come,’ 
to a future remote from Daniel’s time. 

CHAPTER 9 
Thk Seventy Weeks 

T 11 the first year of Darius the Mede, 
Daniel, studying the prophetical books, finds 
that Jeremiah has predicted that the desolation 
of Jerusalem will last for seventy years 
(vv. 1 , 2). He prays, confessing the great 
sin of Israel, and entreating God to have 
mercy on His people (vv. 3-19). Thereupon 
the angel Gabriel explains to him (vv. 20-24) 
that Jeremiah's seventy years are seventy 
1 weeks,’ or 1 sevens,’ of years ( = 490 years), 
which are to be made up of (7 + l >2 + 1 ) ‘ weeks.’ 
The seven 1 weeks ’ begin with 1 the going 
forth of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem,’ and end with 'the anointed 
one, the prince,’ and the sixty-two ‘weeks’ 
include the building of the city in troublous 
times (v. 25). The events of the last 1 week ’ 
are more minutely described. An anointed 
one is cut off, and a hostile prince destroys 
the city and the sanctuary (v. 2G). He makos 
a covenant with many for the one ‘ week ’ ; 
for the half of the ‘week’ he makes the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease, an * abomination 
of desolation’ appears, and finally the desolator 
comes to a sudden end (v. 27). 

Interpretation. The interpretation of this 
c. is not without difficulty on any view of the 
book. Its explanation of the 70 years 
(Jer 25 n > 12 29 10 ) is of course an artificial one. 
Jeremiah meant that the dominion of Baby- 
lon over all the nations of Weste.n Asia 
would last for 70 years from the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim (605 n.c.) (Jer 25 1 > 11 ), 70 
years being a round number for two genera- 
tions : cp. the 40 years of Ezk4° 29 11 " 13 . In 
this c. the meaning is extended so as to refer 
to the humiliation of Jerusalem under a long 
succession of heathen powers. There are two 
main interpretations to bo considered. The 
first places the beginniugof the last ‘week’ in 
the time of Christ, and starts in its reckoning 
of the 70 ‘ weeks ’ from the mission of Ezra 
(458 n.c.) or that of Nehemiah (444 n.c.). But 
though the end of the 70 ‘weeks’ is to be 
placed 490 instead of 70 years after Jeremiah's 
time, yet the beginning of this period ought 
to coincide more closely with the beginning of 
Jeremiah’s 70 years. And apart from other 
difficulties this view fails to give any clear 
explanation of the different events of the last 
‘week.’ The death of Christ abolished the 
OT. sacrifices not merely for ‘ half a week ’ 


but for ever, while the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (70 a.d.) was much more than seven years 
(one ‘ week ’) after the crucifixion. Tim 
second interpretation finds in the events of 
the last ‘week’ another picture of the last 
seven years of Antioclius Epipluines, and in 
the first seven ‘weeks ’the time (49 vears) 
between the captivity (586 B.c.) and the edict 
of Cyrus (538 b.c.). That the Jews alreadv 
reckoned Jeremiah’s 70 years from the date 
of the final captivity is shown by 2t’h36-°.-i. 
The difficulty of this view relates to the (i 2 
‘weeks.’ The time from the edict of Cyrus 
(538 B.c.) to the beginning of the last se\ on 
years of Antiochus Epiphanes (171 b.c. I is 
only 367 years, which is less than 62 ‘ weeks ' 
(434 years) by 67 years. To this it may fie 
replied either that the 62 1 weeks ’ are merely 
a broken period, not to be reckoned exactly, 
or that the writer of Daniel was not in a 
position to know the precise length of this 
interval. Josephus and other writers make 
similar errors in the chronology of that time. 

1 . Darius] see on 5 S1 . Chaldeans] Here 
in the national sense. 2 . Books] R V ■ the 
books,’ evidently referring to a collection of 
sacred writings. The Canon of the Prophet' 
was not completed at the time assigned to 
Daniel. 

4 - 19 . The prayer of Daniel contains many 
expressions found elsewhere in the OT.. 
which may be traced by the aid of a rof'Tcnce 
Bible. 21 . Being caused to fly swiftly] ltM 
‘ being sore wearied.’ For Gabriel see 8 >' . 

24 . Seventy weeks] or, ‘sevens’ — 4‘.M> year*.. 

The expressions tluit follow certainly form 

a true description of the results of the sacrifice 
of Christ, but their terms are general, and they 
contain nothing that is not included in the 
pictures of the Messianic salvation which all t he 
prophets connected with the restoration of the 
Jews to God’s favour : see Isa4 3 32 1,: - 1 ■’ 45 17 
GO- 1 . To finish the transgression, and to make 
an end of sins] to bring Israel's time of irmli 
ami punishment to an end. To bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness] to introduce a now <-ia 
of obedience. To seal up the vision and pro- 
phecy] read, ‘to seal ’ (ratify) ‘ vision and ].m- 
phecy,’ to fulfil the anticipations of all the 
prophetic books. To anoint the most Holy 
(RY • holy ’ )] to consecrate a most holy ihinp. 
an altar or a sanctuary. 

25 , The going forth of the commandment, 
etc.] Jeremiah’s prophecy of restoration (Jer 
29 10 -n 3 1 38-40^ viewed as delivered at the 111110 
of the captivity. The Messiah, the Prince | 
RY ‘the anointed one, the prince.’ Prolubly 
Cyrus, who is called God's anoinled in Isa la 1 . 
Possibly Joshua the high priest, or Zerulihafiol 
(Ezr3 2 Hag2 2 °- 23 Zech 3141 (j '.'-i n ). Seven 
weeks, and threescore and two weeks] read, 
‘ seven weeks ; and for threescore and two weeks, 
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eto. The 7 ‘weeks’ refer to what precedes, the 
62 1 weeks ’ to what follows. The street . . 
times] RV ‘ it ' (the city) ‘ shall be built again, 
with street and moat, even in troublous times ’ 
(the days of Ezra and Nehoniiah). 

26 . After threescore, etc.] RV ‘after the 
threescore,’ etc. Messiah] RV 1 the ’ (better, 
‘ an ’) 1 anointed one.’ A different person from 
the ‘ anointed one ’ of v. 26 is evidently meant. 
The one appears at the end of 7, and the other 
at the end of 69 ‘weeks.’ The reference is 
probably to the high priest Onias III, who was 
deposed by Antiochus in 175 B.C., and murdered 
byarivalin 171 n.c. (2 Mac 4 7 ‘°> 23-27, 32-33). But 
not for himself] RV ‘ and shall have nothing,’ 
an obscure phrase, meaning perhaps , 1 shall ha\ e 
no legitimate successor.’ The prince that shall 
come] Antiochus Epiphanes. See on 8 u . 

The end thereof] RV ‘ his end.’ Unto the 
end of the war] RV 1 Even unto the end ’ (see 
8 17 ' 10 ) 1 shall be war.’ 

27 . Confirm the covenant] RV 1 make a firm 
covenant.' There was a party among the Jews 
which supported the heathenising policy of 
Antiochus: see 1 Mac 1 11 * M . One week] The 
last seven years of the reign of Antiochus 
(171-161 11 .C.). In the midst (RV ‘for the 
half’) of the week] The same period of 3£ 
years elsewhere assigned to the profanations 
of Antiochus : see 7 23 8 14 12 7 . Sacrifice and 
. . oblation] see on 8 n , and cp. 1 1 31 12 n . For 
the overspreading of abominations, etc.] A 
slight change in the Hob. gives the clearer 
sense 1 and in its place shall be the abomination 
that maketh desolate ’ : see on 8 13 , and cp. 1 1 31 
12 ll . Desolate] RV ‘ desolator,' Antiochus. 

CHAPTERS 10-12 
The Final Vision 

These chs. form a connected whole, with 
three sub-divisions. Chs. 10 1 — 1 1 1 arc intro- 
ductory ; chs. 11 2 _l 2 4 contain a detailed 
account of future events down to the 1 time 
of the end.’ This time is further defined in 
the concluding section, c. 12 5 -* 3 . 

(a) Introduction (chs. 10 x — 1 1 3 ) 

In the third year of Cyrus, after three weeks 
of mourning and fasting, Daniel has a vision 
by the river Hiddekel of a glorious angelic 
being (vv. 1 - 10 ), who addresses him in en- 
couraging words (vv. 11, 12). This angel has 
been delayed by a conflict with the guardian 
angel of Persia, in which he has been helped 
by Michael, the guardian angel of the Jews. 
He is about to return to the conflict, and 
will afterwards have to oppose the guardian 
angel of Greece (vv. 13—21). Michael has 
formerly been indebted to the speaker for 
help ( 111 ). 

This conception of guardian or patron angels 
of the different nations is not found elsewhere 


in the OT., but is prominent in the book of 
Enoch (chs. 6-15). 

1 . The third year of Cyrus] 536 n.c., the 
latest date mentioned in Daniel’s life. But the 
time appointed vmi long] RV ‘Even a great 
warfare.’ 4 . Hiddekel] the Tigris (Gn2 n ): 
see on 8 2 . 7 . Cp. Ac9 7 . 9 . See 8 18 . 11 . Cp. 
Ezk2h 12 . For thy words] RV ‘for thy 
words' sake.’ 

13 . Prince] guardian angel : cp. vv. 20, 21, 
12 1 . One and twenty days] the period of 
Daniel's fasting (v. 2). The conflict with the 
angel of Persia explains the speaker’s delay. 

Michael] a second angelic name. In Daniel 
Michael is the guardian angel of the Jews 
(v. 21, 121). One of the chief princes] a 
distinction in rank among the angels is here 
recognised, which other apocalyptic books carry 
out in great detail. In Jude v. 9 (in a quota- 
tion from the Assumption of Moses) Michael 
is called an ‘archangel,’ and in Rev 12 7 he 
appears as a leader among the angels. 

Remained] RM ‘was not needed.’ The 
arrival of Michael enabled the speaker to come 
to Daniel. 

20 . Grecia] RV ‘ Greece.’ The interests 
of the Jews would have to be maintained 
against the Persian and Greek powers in suc- 
cession. 21 . Scripture] RV‘ writing,’ the book 
of destiny. In these things] RV 1 against 
these ’ (the ‘ princes ’ of Persia and Greece). 

C. II. I. Darius the Mede] see on 5 31 . 

Him] Michael. 

( 6 ) History of Persia, Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt (chs. 11 2-1 2 1 ) 

The angel describes the reigns of the first 
Persian kings up to the Greek wars of Xerxes 
I (11 s ). Then he passes to the conquests of 
Alexander the Great (v. 3) and the subdivi- 
sion of his empire (v. 4). Next follows a very 
minute account of various episodes in the 
history of the Greek kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt (the kings of the N. and S. respectively, 
vv. 5-20). Finally we have a full description 
of the career and fate of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(vv. 21-45), and a picture of the troubles 
which will follow his death and will usher in 
the resurrection and the reward of the 
righteous ( 12 1_4 ). 

It has been supposed by some that vv. 36—45, 
on account of their resemblance to 7 25 9 so, 27 , 
refer not to Antiochus, but to Antichrist, but 
this view docs violence to the plain continuity 
of the sense. The resemblances only go to 
prove that the other passages allude not to 
Antichrist but to Antiochus. 

2 . Yet three kings] in succession to Cyrus 
who is already reigning (10 1 ). The three 
are Cambyses, Darius I (Hystaspes),and Xerxes 
I (Ahasnerus). The fourth] including Cyrus I, 
is Xerxes I, who was a king of vast wealth, 
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and prepared a great army and navy for the 
invasion of Greece (Herod, vii, 20-29). Tile 
expedition was an utter failure, and the battles 
of Thermopyke and Sal amis (480 «.<’.) and 
those of Plataia and Mycale (489 B.C.) are 
among the most glorious events in Greek 
history. 3. A mighty king] Alexander the 
Great (333-322 n.c’.). 4. The partition of 

Alexander’s empire is described : see c. 8 

5-20. Along with the notes on these vv. the 
table of Syrian and Egyptian kings on p. 538 
should be consulted. 

5. The king of the south] Ptolemy I (Soter). 
the first Egyptian king. One of his princes] 
Seleucus I (Nicator), the first Syrian king, was 
originally an officer under Ptolemy I. He] 
Seleucus. Above him] above Ptolemy. 

6. The king’s daughter of the south] Bere- 
nice, the daughter of Ptolemyll (Philadelphus) 
was given in marriage to Antiochus 11 (I'lieos), 
the king of the north, who di\ orced his former 
wife Laodiee. On the death of Ptolemy II 
Antiochus divorced Berenice and took Laodiee 
back. Laodiee poisoned Antiochus, and their 
son Seleucus (afterwards C allinicus) murdered 
Berenice and her child. She shall not retain . . 
she shall be given up] allusions to the fate of 
Berenice. Neither shall he stand] referring 
to the mtirdcr of Antiochus by Laodiee. He 
that begat her, and he, etc.] read, ‘ he that begat 
her and strengthened her.’ Ptolemy II is meant. 

7. 8. Ptolemy III (Euergetes). the brother 
of Berenice, in revenge for his sister's death, 
invaded Syria (then ruled by Seleucus II, Calli- 
nicus), captured Seleucia. and returned to 
Egypt with much spoil. 7. A branch of her 
(Berenice's) roots] her brother Ptolemy III. 

In his estate (BY ‘place’)] in place of 
Ptolemyll. The fortress] Seleucia. 8. Con- 
tinue more years than] BY • refrain some 
years from.' 9. Seleucus II (Callinicus) in- 
vaded Egypt in 242 n.c., but had to retreat. 

So the king of the south, etc.] RV‘And 
he ’ (Seleucus II) 1 shall come into the realm 
of the king of the south ' (Ptolemy III). 

10-12. Seleucus II (Callinicus) was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons, Seleucus III (Ceraunus) 
and Antiochus III (the Great). The war de- 
scribed was really conducted by the latter. 
After some preliminary campaigns. Antiochus 
III was defeated by Ptolemy IV (Philopator) 
at Baphia (217 n.( .). 

10. But his sons] Seleucus III and Antio- 
chus III. the sons of Seleucus IT. And one] 
RY ‘ which.’ Then shall he] RY ‘ and they 
shall.’ His (Ptolemy’s) fortress] probably 
Gaza. 11. And he (Antiochus) shall set forth 
. . into his 1 Ptolemy's) hand] alluding to the 
battle of Raphia. 12. Refers to Ptolemy IY. 

13. 14. Twelve years later Antiochus joined 
with Philip, king of Macedon. in ati attack on 
Ptolemy Y (Epiphanc-s), the son of Ptolemy IV. 


13. After certain years] The actual interval 
was 12 years. 14. ManyJ referring to tin- 
Macedonian and other allies of Aniiocluis 
III. The robbers, etc.] RV ‘ the children of 
the violent among thy people.’ The allusion 
seems to be to some faction among the .1 on s, 
which took the side of Syria, and thus lulpcd 
indirectly to ‘fulfil the vision ’ by estaldi-imnr 
the power afterwards abused by Antiochus 
Epiplianes. 

15, 16. Scopas, a general of rtoJeniy V. 
was shut up by Antiochus III in Sidon. and 
compelled to surrender after a siege (198 i:.< ) 
Antiochus then overran Palestine and memo 1 il 
Egypt. 

15. The most fenced cities] RY ■ a mil 
fenced city,' Sidon. 

id. He thatcometh] Antiochus Iff. Against 
him] against Ptolemy V. The glorious land] 
Palestine : see 8 U . So in v. 41. Which . . con- 
sumed] RY • and in his hand shall bo dost met mu ’ 

17. Antiochus III now gave his daughtei 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy I'. And 
upright ones with him ; thus shall he do' u .id. 
with LXX, ‘ but shall make an agrcuui mu itli 
him’ (Ptolemy Y). 

Corrupting her] better, ‘to destroy it.’ 
Antiochus in this alliance aimed at the ulti- 
mate conquest of Egypt. 

18, 19. Antiochus III next overran Asia 
Minor and invaded Greece. This brought him 
into contact with the Romans, by uliose 
general. Lucius Cornelius Scipio, he was do 
feated at Maguesia in Asia Minor. Tlin 0 
years later he was slain in Persia (187 iu ). 

18. The isles] RM * coastlands.’ the coun- 
tries. on the shore of the Aegean Sea. 

A prince for his own behalf] RM ‘a capniu.’ 
the Roman general Scipio. Without his own 
reproach, etc.] RY 1 Yea, morem 1 r. In 
(Scipio) ‘shall cause his reproach’ (the iu-idi- | 
of -Antiochus to the Romans) ‘to turn npuu 
him.’ I 

19. Fort (RY ‘fortresses ’) of his own land , I 

After his defeat at Magnesia Aiitioclm- willi j 
drew to Syria. ' 

20. Antiochus III was succeeded In Si h m 

cusIY (Philopator), who sent his chief lniniM' 1 . 

Heliodorus to take possession of the Tenqdi I 
treasures at Jerusalem (2 Mac 3). Helmdoiu-. 
murdered Seleucus IY and attempted touu.ip 
the kingdom, butwas dispossessed by Ant io< Ini' 

IY (Epiplianes), the brother of Seleucus. 

Estate] RV ‘place’ — in place of Antiochm 
III. A raiser of taxes iu] RV ‘ one ’ (Si lein ns 
IY) • that shall cause an exactor’ (Jleliodonis) 

‘ to pass through.’ The glory of the (S\t 1,111) 
kingdom] Palestine: see v. 1(5. 

21-45. Antiochus IY (Epiplianes) (1715-1 (51 
n.c.). 

21-24. A general account of Antioclms. 
describing his accession, his deceitful policj. 
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his hostility to the Jewish religion, his pros- 
perity and his ambitious plans. 

21 . Vile] RV ‘ contemptible.’ Shall not 
give] RV ‘ had not given.’ Though Antiochus 
seized the kingdom, the real heir was Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleueus IV : see on 7 21 . 

Peaceably] RV 1 in time of security ’ ; so in 
v. 24 : cp. 8-j. 22. They] the opponents of 

Antiochus. The prince of the covenant] the 
high priest Onias TIT, deposed by Antiochus in 
175 u.c. : sue on 9 2li . 

25-27. The first campaigns of Antiochus in 
Egypt. The king of Egypt was now Ptolemy 
VI (Philometor), the son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra (see on v. 17), and thus the nephew 
of Antiochus. In 170 n.c. Ptolemy was pre- 
paring to recover Palestine, but was attacked 
by Antiochus, who defeated and captured him. 
Physcon, the brother of Ptolemy VI, was pro- 
claimed king by tho Egyptians, and Antiochus 
in 169 n.c. again made war on Egypt, protend- 
ing to act in the interest of Ptolemy VI. whose 
friend he now appeared to be. 

26. The defeat of Ptolemy VI in 170 11.C. 
is traced to the treachery of his subjects. 

Overflow] rather, 1 be swept away.’ 

27. Describes the friendship which was 
afterwards professed between Antiochus and 
Ptolemy, but which was insincere on both 
sides. 

28. Returning from Egypt after his first 
campaign Antiochus heard of disturbances at 
Jerusalem, due to the struggles of two rivals 
for the office of high priest. He came to the 
city, slew many of the Jews, entered tho 
Temple, and carried away the greater part of 
its sacred vessels and other treasures to Anti- 
och (1 Mac 1 20-28 2 Mac 5 u- 10 ). 

29. 30* Another Egyptian campaign of 
Antiochus. This was caused by the news that 
Ptolemy VI and his brother Physcon had boon 
reconciled. The Romans, however, interfered. 
Their legate Q. Popilius Laenas met Antiochus 
four miles from Alexandria and demanded the 
recall of his forces. When Antiochus said 
that, he would take time to consider, the Ro- 
man legate drew a circle round him in the sand 
with his staff, and insisted on his replying 
before ho should leave the spot. Antiochus 
then yielded and withdrew (168 B.C.). 

29. As the former, etc.] RV 1 in tho latter 
time as it was in the former.’ 30. Ships of 
Chittim] the Roman fleet. Chittim is Cyprus. 

3° b- 35. The persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus. After the failure of his Egyptian 
campaign he vented his disappointment and 
anger on the Jews, who resisted his attempts 
to introduce heathen worship among them 
(1 Mao 1 28-8*). In particular he abolished the 
Temple sacrifices (lMacl 45 ), and on tho 
15th of Chisleu (December), 168 n.c., he caused 
a small heathen altar to be set up on the 


great altar of burnt offering (lMacl 51 ). 
This altar was used for sacrifice on the 25th 
of the samo month ( 1 Mac 1 50 ). Tho severest 
measures were taken against those who 
adhered to the practices of tho Jewish religion. 

30. Intelligence with] RV ‘regard unlo.’ 
Antiochus favoured the apostate Jews who 
supported his policy : sec 9 27. 31. See 8 n - 13 

9 27 . 32. The people, etc.] referring to the 

heroic resistance of the Jews, even to death 
(1 Mac 1 82-s 4 ). 33. Understand] RV ‘be 

wise.' Similarly in v. 35 : see 12 8 > 10 . 

34. A little help] the Maccabaean revolt 
(1 Mac 2-4). Many .. flatteries] The strict 
Jewish party had insincere adherents of its 
own. 35. The martyrs included leaders 
whose death tested and developed the faithful- 
ness of their followers. The time of the end] 
sec 8 1? . 19 0 2S . 

36-39. Tho blasphemous pride of Antiochus. 

36. According to his will] like Alexander 
the Great (8 4 11 s ) and Antiochus the Great 
(11 l0 ). And magnify himself, etc.] Antiochus 
IV called himself on his coins Basileus Avtio- 
1-11113 Then.t Epiphanex (‘ King Antiochus, God 
Manifest’). The indignation] of God against 
Israel : see 8 1!1 . That that (RV ‘ which ’) is 
determined] see 9 27 . 37. The God (RV 

1 gods ’) of his fathers] All the Greek kings of 
Syria were heathens, but Antiochus honoured 
the Greek Zeus (Jupiter) more than the 
Syrian deities of his forefathers. The desire 
of women] probably the Syrian god Thammuz, 
who was specially worshipped by women 
(Ezk8 1 •) 38. In his estate (RV -place’)] 

instead of Thammuz. The God (RV ‘god’) of 
forces (RV ‘ fortresses ’)] probably Zeus 
(Jupiter), to whom Antiochus built a temple at 
Daphne near Antioch. 39. Whom he shall 
acknowledge, etc.] RV ‘Whosoever acknow- 
ledgcth him he will increase.’ Gain] RV ‘ a 
price.’ Offices were disposed of for bribery. 

40-43. A final Egyptian campaign of Antio- 
chus. He invades Egypt with a great army 
and navy. Palestine is overrun and many 
countries are overthrown, but Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon escape. The treasui-es of Egypt 
arc seized, and the conquest extends west- 
wards to Libya and southwards to Ethiopia. 
Nothing is known of this expedition from 
contemporary historians. 

40. At the time of the end] This expedition 
introduces tho historical crisis which terminates 
Daniel’s prospect of tho future. 

44, 45. Tho sudden end of Antiochus. He 
is recalled from Egypt by tidings of trouble 
in his Asiatic dominions, returns in anger and 
encamps between the Mediterranean and Jeru- 
salem, and perishes helplessly. Tho death of 
Antiochus actually took place at Tabse in 
Persia (1G4 b.C'.). The vague account of his 
end is in striking contrast with the minute 
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historical description of the rest of his reign, 
and suggests that the author is here writing of 
the future and not of the past. For the bear- 
ing of this on the date of the book see Intro. 

45. Seas in] RV * sea and.’ 

C. 12. 1-4. These vv. describe the final tribu- 
lation of Israel which follows the death of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, the deliverance of the faithful 
Jews, the subsequent resurrection of the dead, 
both good and evil, and the glorious reward of 
the righteous, especially of their eminent 
leaders. The last-mentioned ideals are part 
of the Christian faith, but, in accordance with 
the limited view of all OT. prophecy, they 
are presented in connexion with the Jewish 
race, and without reference to their distance 
from the prophet’s horizon. 

1. Michael] see on 10 13 . His intervention 
at this point indicates a special crisis in the 
fortunes of the Jews. The book] cp. 7 10 . 

2. Many] The resurrection contemplated 
is not universal, though it will include both 
the righteous and the wicked. 3. They that 
be wise] see 1 1 33, 3.9. Knowledge] better, 
with LXX, 1 evils.’ The last half of the v. 


sums up tho confusions and calamities of (lie 
long period which has been described, between 
Daniel’s days and the 1 time of thu end.’ 

(r) Concluding Explanations (T2 5 - 13 ) 

The angel who has spoken throughout the 
vision has now two companions, one on either 
side of the river. In reply to one of these In- 
states that ‘a time, times, and an half shall 
elapse before the end to which the lision 
points. In answer to Daniel he explains that 
from the taking away of the daily sacriliie 
and the setting up of the abomination of 
desolation 1,290 days are first to be reckon- d. 
and then 45 days more, making in till 
days. The 1,290 days seem to correspond to 
the general distress under Antiochus Epiplt 
anes, and the 45 days to the further period of 
tribulation spoken of in v. 1. As tin- author 
is here writing of the actual future no evict 
correspondence of these numbers with histori- 
cal dates is to be looked for. 

9. repeats v. 4, and 10. repeats 1 1 

10. The wise] RV 1 thev that be wise.’ as 111 
1133.35 ]-2s. n. See 81M 3 O 2 ? 31 31. 


HOSEA 

INTRODUCTION 


1. The Man and his Message. The book 

of Hosea is for several reasons one of excep- 

tional interest. With that of Amos, his older 
contemporary, it marks the beginning of liter- 
ary, as distinct from purely oral, prophecy. 
By this is not meant that Hosea was a com- 
poser in the sense that the word would be 
applied to a Macaulay or a Bishop Butler; 
but that his discourses, some or all of them at 
first deli\ered orally, were afterwards written 
down in a collected form, together with such 
incidents of his life as had a direct bearing 
upon his teaching. This fact is of great im- 
portance. We know that Elijah and Elisha 
exercised a great influence upon tho religious 
history of their time ; but we can only to a 
small extent gauge that influence, because we 
can form only a crude notion of what their 
teaching was really like. Tt is their acts, 
rather than their words, which claim the 
reader’s interest. With Hosea it is very 
different. It is impossible not to see that ho 
was a living force ; and if his actual influence 
was not great, that was due to no weakness 
or omission on his part, but to the fatuity and 
moral degradation of the people. 


Like Amos Hosea was a prophet /« the 
northern kingdom, but unlike him he was also 
a prophet of the north. His sympathy v 1* 
unquestionably with Israel : the fortunes of 
Judah have only a subordinate interest for 
him. His mission was to check, if possible, 
the growing corruption of morals, religion, 
and politics; and to rouse the nation t - 
repentance, in order to ward off the impending 
catastrophe. Tho nation had acquired y, ,.,u 
prosperity and wealth under Jeroboam If: 
but these, without moral character and te- 
ligious purity, only tended to disruption and 
decline. 

What gives quite a unique and path- tie 
interest to the book is the personal hisloiy of 
the prophet, and its influence on the bum 
which his early and, to some extent, till Im- 
peaching took. Other prophets performed 
various symbolical acts to explain or enfone 
their teaching (see e.g. Isa 20 2 > 3 Jcr 1 3 1 <■ E A I ), 
but Hosca’s domestic life was itself an tn-tnl 
parable. Sweet and noble as that life wa-. tl- 
importance, as the prophet understood il. lav 
not in itself, but in the religious truth which 
it symbolically expressed. In early life lie 
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married a woman who proved a faithless wife, 
sad he seems to have mado many fruitless 
efforts to reclaim her (l 2 - 3 ). 

After bearing him three children, to whom 
he gave symbolic names, she deserted him for 
her lovers (2 2 ). So forbearing was he, how- 
ever, that he redeemed her for the price of a 
slave (3 1 ), and tried to win her back to purity 
and love by gentle restraint (3 3 ). 

As Hosoa looked abroad on the idolatry and 
wickedness of his time, he realised that ‘ the 
state was the individual writ large,’ and that 
here was being repeated on a larger scale his 
own domestic tragedy. In Gomer’s unfaithful - 
ness to him, he saw a parable of Israel's un- 
faithfulness to God ; in his own love and 
tenderness, he saw the reflection of God’s love 
to Israel ; and in his own forgiveness and 
continued efforts for his wife’s salvation, he 
saw a parallel to Jehovah’s loving-kindness 
and tender mercy towards the faithless nation 
(3 s-5 ). Israel, the paramour of heathen gods, 
had been wooed and wedded by Jehovah, but 
had proved faithless, going back again to idols, 
and coquetting with foreign powers. But 
ever and again, and now most of all, Jehovah 
was seeking to w'in the nation back ; even 
though, as with Gomer, a painful discipline 
might be necessary (4 1-4 ). 

Tenderness may, in fact, be described as the 
keynote of Hosea’s prophecy. It was a neces- 
sary attribute of God, without which He would 
not be true to Himself. Those who imagine 
that the God of the Old Testament is only a 
God of justice and wrath might well study 
this book attentively. 

Though we find no such definite Messianic 
pictures as those of Isaiah, more than once the 
prophet foretells the restoration of Israel from 
captivity, the union of Israel and Judah in 
one kingdom under a Davidic king, and the 
establishment of a purer worship and a fuller 
knowledge of God, as constituting a glorious 
hope. This hope appears sometimes as immi- 
nent, as succeeding a short period of captivity, 
or even as an alternative to it ; sometimes as 
belonging to a far-off, or possibly ideal, future : 
see especially 1 10 < 11 3 s 6 1-3 14 4 - 3 . St. Paul 
explains some of Hosea’s prophecies as ful- 
filled in the Christian church : sec Ro9- 5 > 2,i 
1 Cor 15“ 

The style of the book is very terse and 
difficult, and marked by rapid changes of 
thought and feeling. In some cases it may be 
conjectured that we have before us fragments 
of teaching, rather than complete discourses. 
In many verses the meaning is so obscure 
that the explanations offered must be regarded 
as far from certain. In some few no really 
satisfactory explanation has been yet given, and 
that partly because our knowledge of many of 
the events alluded to is very meagre. 

24 £ 


2 . The Historical Situation. Hosoa lived 
and prophesied in the last period of the 
northern kingdom of Israel, and probably 
witnessed, perhaps even shared, the captivity. 
His work began in the closing years of Jero- 
boam II (782-711), and was continued under 
his successors : see l 1 . In Jeroboam’s hands 
the government was firm and stable, and the 
northern kingdom extended its boundaries ub 
far as the borders of Hamath (2K14 25 ) on the 
north, and to the Dead Sea and 1 the brook of 
the wilderness’ (Am 6 14 ) on the south. The 
death of Jeroboam was followed by a period 
of anarchy and terror, which was only ended 
by the Assyrian captivity. Zechariali, the 
son of Jeroboam, reigned for only six months, 
when his career was closed by assassination at 
the hands of Shallum, an adventurer, who 
mounted the tin-one only to be slain and 
succeeded a month later by Menahem, the 
general commanding the troops at Tirzah 
(2 K 15 10-14 Hos7 3 ‘"). In order to strengthen 
his position, Menahem seems to have asked 
assistance from Tiglath-pileser III, king of 
Assyria (the Pul of 2K15 19 ), who took 
advantage of the weakness of the king’s 
position to claim a tribute. Menahem’s reign 
extended only over four or five years. He 
was succeeded by his son Pekahiah (2K15 23 ), 
who reigned two years when Pekah, one of 
his generals, murdered him in his palace and 
seized the throne. Pekah was probably the 
leader of the party in the state that was 
opposed to Menahem’s alliance with Assyria, 
and preferred to seek the aid of Assyria’s 
rival Egypt (Hos7 n ). In 735 Pekah joined 
with Rezin of Damascus in an expedition 
against Ahaz, king of Judah (2K16 5 Isa 7 1- °). 
Ahaz invoked Assyrian aid, and Tiglath- 
pileser came to his assistance, ravaging Galilee 
and Gilead (2K15 29 ), and taking the inhabit- 
ants into captivity. Pekah, who had reigned 
for about three years, fell a victim to a con- 
spiracy headed by Hoshea, whom the Assyrian 
ruler recognised as king. Hoshea ruled quietly 
for nine years (731-722) ; but, on the death of 
Tiglath-pileser, he entered into a conspiracy 
with Seve or So, king of Egypt, and ceased 
his tribute to Assyria. Shalmaneser, the new 
king of Assyria, thereupon invaded his terri- 
tory, and laid siege to Samaria, which fell to 
his successor Sargon (722), when the kingdom 
of Israel came to an end. 

3 . Politics and Religion. There seem to 
have been two political parties in the kingdom 
of Israel in the latter years of the nation, juBt 
as there were in the kingdom of Judah, one 
of which favoured alliance with Assyria, the 
other alliance with Egypt and resistance to 
Assyria (HOS7 11 ). Sometimes one of these 
was in the ascendant and sometimes the other, 
but the prophets looked upon the policies of 
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both parties as unfaithfulness to God (Hos8 9 ). 
Isaiah told the people of Judah that their true 
policy was to trust in Jehovah, and not 
entangle themselves in foreign bonds. The 
prophetsof Israel took up asimilar attitude, and 
maintained that every movement after outside 
help was a movement away from God, who 
would watch over them and preserve them, if 
they repented and put their trust in Him. 

The religious condition was also extremely 
corrupt. Worship was offered to Jehovah at 
many high places throughout the land. These 
were probably in many cases the old Canaanite 
shrines, and it was but natural that when the 
Israelites first came into possession of the land 
they should worship Jehovah at the places 
where the Canaanites had worshipped their 
gods. In Hosea’s day Jehovah was wor- 
shipped at these high places. Ho was symbol- 
ised by the figure of a bull — the natural 
symbol to an agricultural people of life and 
power. Jeroboam I set up two such symbols, 
one at Bethel and one at Dan, where he 
established the northern kingdom ; and in 
all probability similar symbols were erected at 
other holy places : cp. Am 4 1 o 5 Hos4 15 5 10_1 “ 
12 11 . The temptation to combine the worship 
of Jehovah with elements borrowed from the 
worship of the Canaanite nature-gods was too 
strong for the Israelites, who had adopted 
many of the old religious festivals in celebra- 
tion of the agricultural seasons. 

Their familiarity with the worship of the 
Canaanite local deities or Baalim (Hosi 1 ") 
made the lapse into idolatry easy for them, 
especially as the Israelites were in the habit 
of addressing Jehovah as Baali (my Lord) 
(2 16 ), a title innocent and proper enough in 
itself, but improper and dangerous in view of 
its heathen application. It was no great step 
from worshipping Jehovah symbolised by a 
bull to worshipping the bull-image as a symbol 
of the local Baal : consequently they came to 
identify Jehovah with the local deity, and 
assimilated the worship of God to the wor- 
ship of the Baalim in such a way that the 
former was practically lost sight of, and they 
became to all intents and purposes idolaters 
(2 5 ). ‘For they served idols, whereof the 
Lord said unto them. Ye shall not do this 
thing’ (2K17 12 ). This worship of the bull- 
images (or ‘ calves,’ as AY render's) is the 
idolatry which Hosea so vehemently denounces 
(412,17 83 910 101.2 112 131,2,8). 

The religious condition of the people was 
reflected in their moral state. The sanctuaries 
were scenes not only of idolatry, but of gross 
immorality. The whoredom and adultery of 
which Hosea speaks (4 10 - ls 5 3 . 4 , etc.) are not 
only figurativ e of the departure of Israel from 
the service of God ; they are also descriptive 
of actual moral degradation. The priests were 


men of no principle (4 11 ) ; they let the people 
destroy themselves for lack of teaching (4 u ) ; 
they rejoiced at the sin of the people, because 
they benefited by their sin-otferiugs (4 8 ) ; and 
they provided temptations to induce them to 
evil (5 1 ). And so it came to pass, as the pro- 
verb has it, 1 like people, like priest ’ (4 <J ). The 
worshippers were only too ready to abandon 
themselves to the sensual rites of debasing wor- 
ship, and thuR degradation and decay spread 
through the nation. 1 The heathenish, secular 
worship and heathen immorality overpowered 
it. and brought about the premature dissolution 
of^the state.’ 

4. Contents. The book falls into two parts. 

1. Chs. 1-3 describe in different ways and 11 1 
different stages the domestic tragedy of Hosca's 
life and its symbolical interpretation. 

2. Chs. 4-14 contain separate prophecies 
dealing with Israel’s moral, religious, and poli- 
tical faults, the impending calamity, and the 
possibility of averting it by repentance or il- 
covering from it after punishment has done its 
work. 

The first part belongs to the time of Jero- 
boam II (see l 1 ), when the judgment had not 
yet overtaken the dynasty of Jehu (1 1 ) ' tin 
second, for the most part at least, to that of 
his immediate successors, but especially Mui,.- 
hem. There are passages which impl) a change 
of dynasty effected by violence (cp. 8 4 and 7 ’ M 
a state of general disorder such as is natural]) 
associated with a weak government (4 10 > is li ‘ 
etc.) and the heavy taxation exacted under 
Menahem (79-u 8™). 

CHAPTERS 1-21 

Hosea’s Marriage and its Lec-o.n^ 

1. A general heading. 2-9. The prophet’- 
marriage with Gomer, the birth of her tliice 
children, and the symbolical meaning an. u lad 
to them. 10— C. 2 1 , The future material and 
religious prosperity of the people. 

1. A general heading, perhaps the work of 
a late Judiean editor. Chs. 1-3 probablv la- 
long to the time of Jeroboam II ; but it 1- 
extremely improbable that any of the prophe- 
cies belong to so late a date as the da}- ot 
Hezckiah, when the punishment foretold at the 
hands of Tiglath-pileser (Pul) had alroadv bu 11 
partially fulfilled on Israel (2 K 1 5 Tint 
Hosea wrote the book is clear from 3 >. 

2. The beginning . . LORD] RV • "Win 11 the 
Lord spake at the first by Hosea.’ A wife of 
whoredoms] Hosea is probably speaking in the 
light of his later experiences. His wife was 
probably innocent of this evil when he married 
her — or if not the prophet was ignorant of 
her true character. 

4. For the giving of names for a prophetic 
purpose cp. Isa 7 s ' 14 8 W . The name Jezreel 
(‘ God will sow ’) signified, (1) the town which 
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was the capital of Israel during Jehu's dynasty, 
and the scene of the murders by which lie 
established his rule (212.0) ; (2) the resowing 
of the restored Israel (v. 1 1). The name was 
given to the child as a reminder of the punish- 
ment due for the massacre. I will avenge the 
blood] This prophecy was fulfilled by the over- 
throw of the ruling dynasty when Jeroboam’s 
son, Zechariah, had reigned six months : see 
2 K 1 5 10 , and cp. Am? 9 . Hosea looks at Jehu ' s 
murders from a different point of view from 
that of Elisha and the editors of the book of 
Kings: see especially 2 K10 30 . They regarded 
chiefly his outward religious policy and his pro- 
bably genuine detestation of Baal- worship. 
Hosea sees mainly the motivos of personal 
ambition and lust of cruelty which underlay his 
actions. Time had shown that neither J ehu nor 
his descendants had justified his zeal by any 
high religious principle. Will cause to cease] 
This and v. 5 extend the prophecy to the final 
destruction of the kingdom at the hands of the 
Assyrians : see 2 K 17 6 . The valley of Jezreel 
was the battlefield of Palestine, and nothing 
would seem more probable to the prophet than 
that the final overthrow would take place there. 

6. Lo-ruhamah] i.o. 1 not pitied.’ But . . 
away] BY ‘ that 1 should in any wise pardon 
them.’ 7 . The verdict on the kingdom of 
Judah is in the earlier portions of the book 
more favourable than in the later : cp. 5 19 > u , 
etc. This prophecy was fulfilled by the de- 
struction of Sennacherib’s army (2K l!) 33 ). 

9. Lo-ammi] i.e. ‘ not my people.’ By their 
sin and perfidy Israel had ceased to act as God’s 
people. They had refused the responsibilities 
of their calling, and could not expect its privi- 
leges. 

ro. Here, as elsewhere, Hosea cannot bear 
to dwell upon God's punishments without 
looking beyond them to His greater mercies. 
Here he evidently contemplates a restored 
people, fulfilling the promise of earthly great- 
ness made to Abraham (Gn32 12 ), and brought 
into even closer relation to God, that of son- 
ship : cp. Ro9 2(i . Living God] i.e. God 
manifesting His power in action. 11. As 
with many other prophecies, the vision of the 
future includes the union once more of Israel 
and Judah in one people (cp. Isa 11 13 Ezk 
37 19 ), a prophecy unfulfilled except so far ns 
the church is symbolised by the whole of 
Israel. The day of Jezreel] The union of 
Israol and Judah is to bo marked by a pros- 
perity which shall take away the reproach from 
Jezreel (see on v. 4). This is more fully 
explained in 2 23 . 

C. 2. 1. Ammi . . Ruhamah] This v. is 

closely connected with l 10 * 1 !, and must be 
read along with them. As Jezreel is to 
become a name of honour in the predicted 
future, so also the old names of the other two 


children will have become quite inappropriate. 
The not will have to be omitted, and they will 
become ‘ My people,’ ‘ Pitied.’ 

CHAPTER 22-23 

TnE Discipline and Restoration op 
Faithless Israel 

The unfaithful conduct of Gomer and the 
prophet's gentle treatment of her are regarded 
as an analogue of the nation's faithlessness 
and God’s gentle correction, a proof of the 
love which will triumph in the end. But the 
acted parable and its interpretation are so 
blended that they cannot always be separated ; 
and frequently the prophet’s personal experi- 
ence is overshadowed by the larger thought of 
God’s dealings with His people. 

2. Plead] addressed to Gomer's sons. The 
people Israel in this acted allegory are some- 
times the sons, as in 2 1 , but more generally 
the wife. When as here distinguished we 
may suppose that the prophet is appealing to 
those willing to hear to remonstrate with the 
faithless majority. There is a somewhat 
similar mixture of figure in Isa 62 5 . She is 
not my wife] The people by their idolatry 
had put themselves into a false relation with 
Jehovah. He was no longer their God, nor 
they His people : cp. 1 9 . 

3, 4. Asa punishment for her faithlessness, 
the country would be made desolate by an 
invading enemy, and the inhabitants slain with 
the sword. So would she be put to shame. 

Children of whoredoms] By their idolatries 
the people had proved themselves to be 
children of other gods, the lovers of v. 5. 

5. They worshipped the gods of the land — 
the local deities who were supposed to give 
abundant crops if propitiated. See Intro. 
They did not ascribe the fertility of the land 
to Jehovah, but to the local Baalim, who were 
personifications of the reproductive powers of 
nature, and in whose worship they had practi- 
cally merged the worship of Jehovah. 

6 , 7. Through the disasters brought by a 
foreign enemy, including the siege of their 
ciiies, the people would discover the impotence 
of their idols, and seek Jehovah in earnest : 
cp. 1 4 3 , etc. Make a wall] RV ‘make a 
fence against her.’ 7. Lovers] i.e. the Baalim. 

8. They prepared for Baal] RM 1 made into 
the inm ye tf Baal.’ How absurd and how 
insulting to use God’s gift in this way ! 

9. Will I . . take away] RY ‘ will I take 
back.’ In the time thereof] i.e. when it should 
be ripe, the crop would fail. God would thus 
punish them for the abuse of His gift. 

10. Her lovers] The idols would be ashamed, 
unable to help their devotees, when the land 
was laid waste. 11. Jehovah would put an 
end to her religious feasts of all kinds. New 
moons and sabbaths were the most distinctive 
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feasts in connexion with the worship of Jehovah 
in the N. (IS 20 3 2K423). 

12. Rewards] RY ‘hire’: the bribe for 
which Israel had worshipped the idols (lovers) 
under the mistaken belief that they gave 
them these things : see on v. 5. 

13. Baalim] RV ‘ the Baalim,' i.e. tnc images 
of Baal : cp. v. 8. The allusion here is to 
heathen or heathenish festivals looked upon 
as acts of faithlessness to Jehovah. They are 
spoken of as past in relation to the future 
judgment which Hosea has in mind, or because 
idolatry had from the first been the besetting 
sin of the northern kingdom. 

14. Therefore, etc.] 1 This being her miser- 
able condition, I will entice her to repent by 
gentle discipline.’ The key to such expres- 
sions lies in the tenderness felt by Hosea for 
his sinning wife (see Intro.). The wilderness] 
either the land of captivity in which she realises 
her sin and turns to God, or the land wasted 
by the enemy. Hen allure to destruction : 
God allures to punishment, to make the out- 
pouring of love possible. Comfortably] Heb. 
‘to her heart,’ as in Isa 40 k etc. 15. I will 
give] The vineyards destroyed by the enemy 
(v. 12) would be restored. Achor] i.e. trouble. 
Achor was the valley where Achan was stoned 
for his sin (Josh7 28 ). It was on this account 
called the valley of Achor, or trouble. "What 
is meant by its use here is that, while the 
Israelites would find that as of old sin would 
be followed by punishment, the punishment 
was meant to purify and discipline, and the 
1 trouble ’ was thus the ‘ door of hope.’ 
Though Israel had been again unfaithful, 
God was still ‘plenteous in mercy.’ Sing] 
RY ‘make answer,’ i.e. listen to the call of 
God. 16. Ishi . . Baali] Both words were 
used by a wife to her husband. The first, 
‘ my man,’ implied a relation of intimacy : the 
second. 1 my lord,’ that of servitude, or at 
least ownership. But the passage seems to 
imply that Baal, a common name for all 
heathen gods, had in common practice been 
used also of Jehovah. This would account 
for its appearing in several place-names, such 
as Baal-Hamon, Baal-Shalisha. 17. Baalim] 
RY ‘ the Baalim.’ Whether they represented 
Jehovah or heathen gods, the names with 
their debasing associations would be utterly 
discarded. 

18. Make a covenant] Jehovah is here re- 
presented poetically as making an agreement 
with, or laying a command upon, noxious 
animals, that they will not, it may be supposed, 
hurt either man or the fruits of his labours : 
cp. Isall 9 . Break the bow, etc.] destroy the 
weapons of warfare no longer needed in a 
land of security : cp. Isa 9 5 (RY). 

19, 20. The idols had hired Israel's love 
With gifts of worldly prosperity, and even 
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these they could not really give (v. 12). Je- 
hovah would woo Israel in the first place with 
much higher gifts, righteousness, judgment, etc. 

2i, 22. I will hear, etc.] The natural order 
of thought is reversed, because Jehovah 
(through the prophet) is speaking of His work. 

The whole thought is highly poetical. Jezreel 1 
(‘ God-sowelh,’ used for Israel, for the rake <>l 1 

the play on the word) cries for the corn and 1 
wine and oil. These cry to the earth to pro- 
duce them. The earth in its turn cries to the 
heaven for rain, and the rain cries to Jehovah 
to send it. Jehovah hears the cry, and so the 
heart’s desire of the people is granted, even 
without their expressly asking Jehovah for it. 

23. I will sow] With reference to the name 
Jezreel see on 1*. Jehovah promises the re- 
newed increase of the population : cp. Jerfil 

I will have mercy] a repetition of the pro- 
mises of 1 10 2 !. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Attempts to reclaim the i;ri:iw; 

Wife I 

In an episode in the life of Hosea and Ins 
relations with Gomer (cp. 2 14 ) the prophet 
finds a parable of Jehovah's punishment of 
Israel. Having bought back his erring wife, 
as though she were a slave, he subjects her to 
gentle restraint, depriving her for a time nl 1 
conjugal righta, in hope of cocuring her love 
(1-3). So Israel, deprived in exile of forms 
of government and of outward worship, would 
be ready to receive her true king and spouse 

( 4 , 5 )- . | 

1. Her friend] rather, 1 neighbour,’ i c. a 
guilty lover. To refer it to Hosea involu - .1 ' 

clumsy tautology. Yet, etc.] RV 1 and ail 
adulteress, even as the IiOKl> lovetli.’ The 
love of the prophet for his adulterous wile, 
here as before spoken of as a direct inspiration 
of God, is a symbol of the love of Jehovah 
for Israel, who nevertheless coquets with idol-. 

Flagons of wine] RY ‘cakes of raisins.’ 
such as were offered to idols. 2. Bought her] 

She appears to have become the voluntary sla v ( 
concubine of her paramour. Fifteen . . silver] 
presumably the ordinary price for a female 
slave. Joseph was sold for twenty (Gn87 Js ). 

3. For me] i.e. as my property. For an- 
other man] RV ‘ any man’s wife.’ For awlnlc 
Gomer was to live as though unmarried. 

4. Gomer’s isolation is the symbol of that oi 
exiled Israel, deprived of political organisation 
and religious services. Sacrifice, etc.] cp. 2 ". 

All forms of religious symbolism are included 
in this v. Image] RV ‘pillar.’ A religious 
symbol, probably borrowed from the Canaan- 
ites. Ephod] The word is most frequently 
used of the high priest’s dress, but in JgH-" j 
of a golden or gold-plated image set up by 
Gideon, and that would appear to be llio 
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meaning here. Teraphim] small household 
images, probably something like llnman Lares : 
see G-n31 stf - Jcrl7 s , etc. Their use was 
probably general in early times. Even David 
did not discard them in his early life ( 1 S 1 D 13 '■), 
and they were in use at the time of Josiah’s 
reformation in Judah (2K23 2 *). 5 . Return] 
often used of a new line of action or change of 
life: cp. 14 7 . David their king] The idola- 
trous worship of Israel was closely connected 
with their political schism: see 1 K 12 27-23 . 
Hosea contemplates once more a united king- 
dom under the Davidie monarchy. It is quite 
possible, however, that by David is here meant 
thcMessiah; cp. Jer30 9 Ezk34 24 37 24 . In the 
latter days] lit. ‘In the after part of the days,’ 
i.e. at the end of time, used of the Messianic 
ago : cp. Isa 2 2 Mic4 1 . 

CHAPTER 4 

Condemnation of the Priesthood 

An arraignment against Israel as a whole, 
because of all manner of wickedness against 
God and man. Prophet and priest, who ought 
to have taught them better, are only too like 
them in character, and must share their doom. 
In vv. 15-17 there is an appeal to Judah not 
to follow the idolatrous practices of Israel. 

1 . Controversy] i.e. a lawsuit : cp. 
Isa3 13 . 14 . 2 . By swearing] UY ‘There is 

nought but swearing.’ Break out] commit 
acts of violence. Blood toucheth blood] The 
whole laud is covered with the blood of the 
murdered, a strong expression to denote the 
frequency of murder: cp. Isa 28 s . 3 . The 

whole land (with its animal and vegetable life) 
is polluted by their sin, and must share their pun- 
ishment : cp. Jer4 23 , etc. 4 . Thy people, etc.] 
Tho reading here seems corrupt. We should 
probably read, ‘ thy people are as they that 
strive with Me. O priest, thou shalt stumble,’ 
etc., vv. 6 , 6 being addressed to the priest. 

5 . The prophet] i.e. the class of prophets 
who said what they knew would please their 
hearers ■ cp. 1 K 22».12 Isa 30 m Jer5 3 i. 

Mother] i.e. the nation: see on 2 2 

6 . Lack of knowledge] The priests should 
have instructed the people in God’s law (i.e. 
His moral teaching), and were therefore re- 
sponsible for their ignorance. Instead of that 
they had wilfully refused even to learn them- 
selves. Thy children] i.e. the whole body of 
priests, who only sinned worse as they in- 
creased in number. 8 . They eat up] RY 
* they feed on.’ The priests enriched them- 
selves with the sin-offerings, and with this 
aim encouraged instead of checking siu : cp. 
Ezk34. Set their heart] i.e. took delight in, 
because it paid so well. 9 . Like . . priest] 
Priest and people had sinned alike, and would 
he punished alike. 10. Eat . . enough, etc.] 
Greed and lust were both violations of God’s 
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natural laws, and would therefore have an un- 
natural result. 11 . Heart] here probably as 
the seat of ‘ the understanding ’ (RV). 

12 . Cp. Jerll 27 . Idols were frequently 
made out of stumps and stems of trees, and 
were not only worshipped, but sometimes used 
for oracular purposes. Such a thing proved 
how senseless the people had become. 

Whoredom is here faithlessness to Jehovah ; 
hut as such rites as those referred to were 
characterised by gross licentiousness, the meta- 
phor is especially appropriate. 13 . The sum- 
mits of hills were the most frequent situations 
for sanctuaries in primitive times ; hence the 
1 high places.’ Elms] RY 1 terebinths.’ Trees 
were often connected with sacred rites : cp. 
Isa l 23 57 s . Therefore] Such faithlessness 
towards Jehovah would be punished by the 
faithlessness of their daughters. 14 . I will 
not punish] They have no right to ask Jeho- 
vah to punish sins in their daughters or their 
brides, which in another form they commit 
themselves in their impure rites. 

15 . Let . . offend] Hosea appeals to Judah 
not to imitate Israel’s sins. Gilgal (that of 
Benjamin: cp. lS13 8f -) and Bethel (‘ house 
of God,’ here contemptuously called Beth-aven, 

1 house of vanity,’ i.e. idolatry) were two of the 
most important Israelitish sanctuaries: see Am 
4 *■ s . The latter had been a sanctuary since the 
days of Jacob (Gn28 22 3oi-« Jg21 2 ). Nor 
swear . . liveth] Hosea is here condemning the 
use of Jehovah's name in oaths, because that 
name has been so profaned by its association 
with idolatrous symbols. 16 . Slideth back . . 
heifer] RY ‘ hath behaved himself stubbornly 
like a stubborn heifer,’ as yet not fully trained 
to bear the yoke, which jibs instead of going 
obediently forward. Now the LORD will feed 
them, etc.] better, ‘now would the Lord feed 
them,’ etc. He would gladly have treated 
them as docile lambs, not as stubborn heifers. 
Others understand it as an exclamation : ‘Israel 
is stubborn and self- willed. How then can the 
Lord feed them as a lamb in a wide pasture !’ 

A large place] always in Scripture used as a 
symbol of safety' (Ps 18 13 118 s ). 17 . Ephraim] 
i.e. Israel. Let him alone] a general exhort- 
ation to any r who might seek to meddle with 
idolatrous Israel. 

18 . Their drink is sour] RM ‘their carouse 
is over.’ Hosea is referring to some idolatrous 
festival. With shame . Give ye] RV ‘ dearly 
love shame,’ with reference probably to licen- 
tious practices connected with idolatrous 
feasts. 

19 . Wings] RM ‘skirts': a curious meta- 
phor to express the completeness of their 
punishment. They would be carried off without 
reprieve by the wind of judgment. They.] 
sacrifices] RM ‘ Their altars shall be put to 
shame,’ i.e. by being destroyed. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Predictions or Punishment 

The priests, the people, and the royal 
dynasty have alike sinned, and will alike be 
punished. Their coquetting with Assyria will 
prove utterly futile. Judah has also sinned, 
and will receive their punishment. But there 
is ever yet hope in the future, if they will but 
repent. 

x. Toward you] RY ‘ unto you.’ Judgment 
belongs to you by right, and having abused your 
privilege you deserve greater punishment. 

Mizpah and Tabor are both spoken of as 
ancient sanctuaries: cpjg‘21 1 " 8 1ST 5 " 10 , and 
see on 4 13 . The assemblies for religious and 
political purposes had been made occasions 
for robbing the people by unjust judgments 
and perhaps by extortionate demands for sacri- 
fices : see on 4 s . 2. Are profound . . slaughter] 
lit. ‘have gone deep to slaughter,’ i.e. hate 
committed horrible slaughter. It refers prob- 
ably to the i iolence of political factions : cp. 7 '. 

Though I Imre been ] RV ‘ but I am.’ Their 
violence will not escape punishment. Them 
all] priests, people, and rulers (v. 1). 

3. I know . . from me] Israel and Ephraim 
are in this book synonymous. The people had 
corrupted themselves by sins of impurity, but 
Jehovah had seen it and would punish : cp. 
Ps 10 14 . 4. They. . doings] RY ‘ Their doings 
will not suffer them.’ To repent would mean 
to give up their cherished \ ices. 5. The 
pride . . face] Worse still ; thej were actually 
proud of themselves and their doings. Their 
vaunting of then - wickedness was its most 
obvious proof. 6. The time would come when 
they would in vain offer sacrifices to Jehovah. 

7. Strange children] Some see hero an allu- 
sion to intermarriage with the Canaanitcs : cp. 
Ezr 9, 10. But it may be merely metaphorical. 
The result of their faithless union with 
heathen gods was a race of people who were 
not true Israelites, acknowledged and loved of 
Jehovah. A month] RV ‘ the now-moon.’ The 
profanation of their festivals would be punished 
by the enemy destroying them and their land. 

Portions] RY ‘ fields.’ 

8. With this begins what is probably a new r 
prophecy. Hosea ironically bids the herald call 
the people to arms to defend themselves against 
an invading foe. Gibeah (‘ a hill ') and Ramah 
(‘ a high place ’) would both be suitable spots 
for sounding an alarm. Beth-aven] see on 4*5. 
After thee . . Benjamin] RY ‘behind thee,' etc. 
From Jg 5 14 it is supposed that this was the 
battle cry of tlio Benjamites, used by the 
soldiers in following their leaders. It would 
have been a summons to the Benjamites to 
battle. 9. But such preparations would be 
quite useless. The judgment was surely coming. 

10 The princes . . bound (RV ‘landmark ’)] 


6. 5 

They had abused their power to oppress and 
rob the people. The prophet here includes 
Jiulah in his denunciations and threats of 
consequent punishment. The Assyrians who 
demolished the northern kingdom crippled 
Judali in the days of llezokiah. The deliur- 
ance of Judah, temporary as it in fact proud, 
was a later revelation of prophecy, rr. Broken 
in judgment] i.o. defeated in his suit and con- 
demned. After the commandment] RM‘aflir 
vanity.’ i.e. idolatry. 

13. Assyrian .. Jareb] ep. 10 This refits 
probably to Menahem paying voluntary trilmn 
to Tiglatli-pileser (Pul, 2K15 19 ). 'J’iic name 
Jareb (‘adversary’) is coined by Hosea to 
point) out the absurdity of their seeking help 
from such a source. In the words, when 
Judah sair his wound, Hosea seems to hint at 
a similar policy on the part of Judah, winch 
was afterwards pursued by both Alin/, and 
Hezekiah (2K16 7 > 8 11-lii), 14. Hi e or 

v. 10. 15. The prophet still hopes that tin si 

calamities will produce repentance and tin 
remission of the full calamity. Meanwlnli 
Jehovah will leave them to the discipline o! 
His punishment. 

CHAPTER 6 

The Shallowness oe Israel’s Repen r i\t 1. 

Hosea now represents the people as conn, 
selling one another to repentance in prosi me 
of the impending danger ; and goes on 1o point 
out the futility of a hurried repentance, and 
the greatness of tlieir sin. 

2. After two days] This is probably :i pro- 
verbial expression for a very short time. 

3. Then . . know, etc.] RY ■ And h t to 
know, let us follow on.’ His going forth] 
J ust aB the morning will dawn after the dai ki m 
night, so God will arise bringing brightness and 
hope. As the rain] The land of Palestine 
was absolutely dependent on its winter rains . 
the former ram beginning about the end ol 
October with fair intervals which pormiilnl 
the seed to be sown, becoming heaiitr about 
the end of December and continuing at inti 1 
vals during the winter ; the latter rain ooniiin; 
in showers in March and April refreshing tin 1 
ripening crops. 

4. The thought of the possible future stands 
in deep contrast to the gloomy present, and 
the note of joy passes into a note of wailing. 

Morning cloud] As the morning cloud and 
the dew rapidly disappear, so the efforts of 
Israel after real goodness (especially * kind 
ness,’ EM) lack endurance. 5. Hewed . . 
slain them] The prophets are here spoken of 
as themselves doing what their language 
threatened. Thy judgments . . forth] J 1 is 
better to read with LXX, 1 My judgment goi 111 
forth as the light.’ The reference is to tin* 
clear manifestation of the judgment. 
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- 6 . God cared more for goodness and piety 
—the knowledge and doing of His will — than 
for formal offerings and sacrifice, anil nothing 
at all for religious observances that were in- 
sincere and corrupt: cp. Isal 13-11 IS 15'--. 
Our Lord twice quotes the first clause in 
justification of doing good on the sabbath 
day: cp. Mt‘J 13 12 ", 7. Like men] RV 

‘ like Adam.’ In regarding mere sacrifice as a 
substitute for goodness which God had made 
the condition of His covenant they had broken 
it as much as Adam had done by his disobedi- 
ence : cp. Gn2 16 .i7 Ex 20 21 -24 31 . There] in 
the land given them on condition of a good 
and holy life. 

8. Gilead] cp. 12 11 . Probably Ramoth- 
Gilead. Being a city of refuge it was doubt- 
less the place of an early sanctuary. But 
holy cities were now become notorious for 
their wickedness. 9. In the way by consent] 
RV ‘ in the way toward Shechem.’ At 
Shechem also, as we know from Josh 24 3 , 
there was an ancient sanctuary. I11 the time 
of Jeroboam I it was the capital of the 
northern kingdom. Hosea here appears to 
refer to some definite act of robbery and 
murder in which some priests were actually 
implicated. 11. He hath set] RV ‘there is 
appointed.’ When I returned] RV ‘when I 
bring again.' This v. is often understood of 
the harvest of judgment (cp. Joel 3 13 ), but the 
phrase ‘to turn, or bring again, a nation's 
captivity,’ means its restoration. The words, 
however, should probably be taken with what 
follows. 

CHAPTER 7 

Corruption of tiir Court 

In this c. the tone again becomes despondent. 
How can Israel be saved when her iniquity is 
so deep, so glaring, so obstinate ? Samaria is 
especially instanced as the centre of a wicked 
and corrupt government sustained by a lawless 
people and false teachers. Hosea dwells 
chiefly on some plot which ended in regicide 
and the I’clianco on foreign powers which 
meant want of faith in God. 

2. They fail to realise how patent in God’s 
sight their iniquity is, while they attempt to 
combine a profession of religion with sins of 
the worst type. Now they are • holden with 
the cords of their sins' (Provo 22 ). 3. They 
induced their rulers not only to connive at, 
but to tako part with delight in their wicked 
practices. 4. The fire of lust is likened to a 
baker’s oven. But the simile seems also to 
include the passion of anger which worked in 
the heart and produced acts of violence, such 
as regicide. 

5-7. A scene from the palace. The king 
carouses with his courtiors, who have formed 
a plot against him, and wait the fitting moment 


to rise and put him to death. II would appeal 
that Hosea has in his mind the assassination 
of a king at a feast, or just after a feast, 
in the early morning. The case is perhaps 
that of Zcchariah, son of Jeroboam II (see 
Intro.). 

5. The day . . king] some royal feast, pro, 
bubly the king's birthday. Have . . wine] RV 
‘ made themselves sick with the heat of wine.' 
By their drunken carouse they heaped up fuel 
on the fire of their malicious hate. He 
stretched out] i.e. in hospitality. The hand 
is stretched out by the host to offer the cup 
to his guests. Scorners] those who in their 
heart despise the king and are over plot- 
ting his death. 6. Their baker] Perhaps we 
should follow the LXX. etc., and read, ‘ their 
anger.’ Their anger sleeping would mean 
that they manage to control it, until it can 
work with effect. If we keep the reading 
‘ baker,’ it will mean that just as the baker 
sleeps when once ho has made up his fire and 
heated his oven ready for use in the morning, 
so they wait for the morning to execute their 
purpose. 

7. Judges . . kings] whatever definite event 
the prophet has in his mind this describes the 
general character of the northern kingdom, 
a restless disloyalty to kings and rulers. The 
only dynasties of any duration were those of 
Omri and Jehu. None . . calleth unto me] 
Irroligion lay at the root of this constant 
disloyalty. 

8 . Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among 
the people] RV 1 the peoples ’ or nations. 
Another fault, and another evidence of a 
want of patriotism, the tendency to court 
foreign alliances and foreign influences, such 
as was seen in the policy of Menahem with 
reference to Tiglath-pileser (2K15 19 ). A 
cake not turned] which is therefore burnt 
on one side, and half raw on the other, 
and so spoilt. 9. Strangers . . strength] the 
natural consequence of seeking help from a 
foreign alliance, which meant the exaction 
of what was practically tribute, and conse- 
quently heavy taxation (2K15 20 ). Israel did 
not realise that these signified the beginning of 
national decrepitude, just as grey hairs here 
and there are the first signs of old age. 

10. The pride . . face] see on 5 s . He is so 
besotted with pride that he recognises neither 
the evil itself nor its true remedy. 

11. A silly dove] As the dove flics helplessly 
one way and another, so Israel turns to one 
power after another, only eventually to make 
enemies of both. The only recorded alliance 
with Egypt was that of Hoshea (2K17 4 ); but 
it was a common policy of Judah, and is 
frequently condemned by the prophets. There 
was a natural temptation to play off Egypt 
against Assyria, and such an alliance may have 
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been already projected by those opposed to 
Menahem's action. Heart] RV ‘ understand- 
ing,' as in 4 11 . 12. They shall go] i.e. for 

help. This courting of alliances trill inevita- 
bly, by God’s providence, end in their destruc- 
tion. The metaphor of the dove suggests 
that of the fowler. Jehovah will through their 
own folly lure them to their ruin. As their 
congregation hath heard] Hosea had warned 
them beforehand of what was to befall. 

14. Howled . . beds] Their prayers do not 
proceed from any reverential fear of God. 
They are like the howling of an animal from 
pain. They cry out because they are in 
trouble, but their prayers are for material 
blessings, and they are still rebellious at heart : 
cp. Job3.") 9< . They assemble themselves] i.e. 
meet in religious exercises, but BM has ‘ cut 
themselves,’ referring to heathen practices 
in time of tribulation: cp. lK18- <! . 

15. Bound] RV ‘ taught,’ by chastisement. 

16. They return, etc.] Their turning is over 
farther away from God. Their princes shall 
fall] As a punishment for their insolence they 
would perish amidst the derision of the very 
people whose aid they had sought: see v. 11. 

CHAPTER 8 

The long-merited Retribution 

The enemy is coming immediately to destroy 
their temples and palaces and desolate the 
land, and as a punishment for their idolatry 
and disloyalty to God. In vain will they 
appeal to Jehovah. 

1. RM ‘ The trumpet to thy mouth ! As 
an eagle against the house of the Lord.’ 

2. RV ‘ They shall cry unto me, My God. 
we Israel know thee.' They use the name 
Israel with its sacred associations, as an in- 
ducement to God to help them. 3. Israel] 
Hosea answers their appeal by saying that the 
name is worthless without the character which 
God requires. 4. In the constant changes of 
dynasty there was no thought for the religious 
character of the king, nor counsel asked of 
God's prophets. Revolution and idolatry had 
all along been the besetting sin of Israel. 

That . . off] Had self-destruction been their 
object, they could not have achieved it more 
effectually. 

5- Thy calf . . off] RV 1 He hath cast off thy 
calf, O Samaria ’ ; meaning that the calf would 
be taken off by tho enemy, Samaria, the capi- 
tal, being put for the whole people. The 
allusion is, of course, to the golden bull at 
Bethel, under which symbol they worshipped 
God. 6. From Israel] The idol was the mere 
creation of Israel. Therefore . . God] R V 1 an d 
it is no God.’ It has no real existence : cp. 
lCor8 4 . 7. The wind] i.e. idolatry. It., 
stalk] RV • he hath no standing corn,' as the 
result of his sowing. The bud] RV ‘The 


blade.’ If so be . . up] Again Hosea formally 
modifies his previous statement, only to hint 
more plainly at the fato of the nation. 

8, 9. The condition of Israel in the land of 
captivity is here described. A vessel wherein 
in no pleasure] i.e. a cheap and worthless piuc 
of pottery. 9. Hired lovers] with roforonee 
to tho tribute paid to Tiglatli-pileser by Mona 
hem (cp. 7 M1 ), and the attempts made by othci - 
to coquet with Egypt. 10. This courting el 
foreign princes will be of no avail. Very vidh 
tho people will be gathered for judgment la 
God and taken into a strange land. 

They shall .. little] They already begin to 
feel the oppressive tribute exacted by Tigbitli- 
pilcser : see on 7 O' 11 . King of princes] pel h ips 
with referenco to the many small depend) neics 
under the Assyrian sway : cp. Isa 10 s . 1 1 . Tin 
multiplication of altars and sacrifices only led 
to increased wickedness. 

12. I have written . . law] RV ‘ Though I 
write for him my law in ten thousand ' 

It mattered not how emphatically God's teach- 
ing Bhould be made known to Israel ; they would 
ignore it. 13. The sacrifices to Jehovah an. a 
merely formal act, only killing and eating. Sm li 
sacrifices without repentance are not acceptable 
to Him, and will not induce Him to forget 
or overlook their sins : cp. Isa 1 IJ . They . . 
Egypt] The prophet in God’s name here 
threatens to undo the greatest act tint (toil 
had ever done for His people : cp. 7 w . lb sea 
evidently contemplated the possibility ol the 
punishment which he foresaw coming limn 
Egypt. More frequently he speaks of A ssy 1 1,1 
as the instrument of God’s vengeance. 

14. Temples] RV ‘palaces.’ The building 
of fenced cities by Israel and Judah implied a 
want of faith in God's power to save. 

CHAPTER 9 

Exile is at hand 

This prophecy appears to have been written 
in a time of rejoicing over a good harvest and 
vintage. Israel need not rejoice, says tin 
prophet, with the wild joy of the heat In 11 
Their praises to the local Baals are insults in 
Jehovah, whom they have denied. Tin ir in 
joieing will end in disaster, culminating in 
captivity either in Egypt or Assyria. 

1,2. People] RV 'peoples,' i.e. the beat In 11 
nations around. The allusion is probably t o the 
orgies of the heathen festival. The sins id ilie 
people called rather for sorrow and cniiliif'in 

Reward] RV ‘hire,’ the bounteous <i<.ps 
being regarded as due to tho favour of the idols 
in return for Israel’s worship. As a punish 
ment the com and wine would fail. 3. Si- 
on 8 13 . Egypt and Assyria were the nation- 
which assailed them on either side. By one 
of them they would be taken captive. ‘ Un- 
clean food’ (RV), in contrast to the fertile 
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products of their own land: cp. 2 K 18 27-31 

1 )^ 412 , 13 . 

4. Bread of mourners] Instead of being 
joyous festivals they would be like funeral 
feasts. For their bread, etc.] RY ‘ for their 
bread shall be for their appetite : it shall 
not come,' etc. A further step in their misery. 
They would only have enough bread to satisfy 
the pangs of hunger, and have none left to 
offer to (rod. The reference here appears to 
be to the horrors of a siege. 5. The feast 
days come, but no one is ready or able to 
observo them. Their only concern is to escape 
destruction. 6. Egypt . . up] Their efforts to 
escape are useless. They would bo capt urod a nd 
brought to Egypt, with only death and burial 
to look forward to : see on 8 13 . The pleasant 
. . silver] RY 1 their pleasant things of s-ihtr.’ 
While they die in captivity, all their treasures 
are laid waste and overgrown with weeds : cp. 
Isa34 13 . Tabernacles] RV ‘tents.’ 

7. Israel shall know . . it] The people have 
refused to believe the prophet’s threats ; they 
would realise the truth very soon, when the 
calamities came upon them. The prophet is a 
fool] The meaning is doubtful. Some inter- 
pret thus : ‘ Into such excesses ha\ e they 
fallen that their prophets have gone mad. so 
that they utter no clear message, but only the 
incoherent muttering of frenzy.’ In this case 
the prophet would refer to the false prophets. 
Or it may mean that their iniquity and enmity 
had hitherto made them ignorant of the real 
character of the time prophet, who appeared 
to them a mad fool. The spiritual man] lit. 
‘ the man of the spirit,' an unusual synonym for 
prophet. 8. The watchman] 'Watchman 'is 
similarly used metaphorically of a prophet in 
Isa21M 1 . The meaning is very uncertain. 

Was with my God] perhaps, ‘ is with my 
God,’ i.e. is in the keeping of my God. A 
snare of a fowler . . ways] Where! er he goes 
he is in danger of being trapped. Hatred in . . 
God] The enmity of the people dogs him in 
his most sacred duties. 

9. Gibeah] The reference is to the glaring sin 
of the Gibeonites described in Jgl9 : cp. 10 s . 

10. Grapes in the wilderness] the last place 
to find grapes. But God had found these poor 
tribes in the wilderness, and made them His 
people. Time] RY 1 season.’ The first ripe 
fruit is eaten with peculiar relish, all the 
more so if it be the first crop of the figs : 
cp. Isa 28 *. Israel was the first nation which 
God had chosen. Baal-peor] see Nu25. 
God’s love even at the beginning did not 
hinder them from acts of idolatry and gross 
impurity. Separated . . shame] RY 1 conse- 
crated themselves unto the shameful thing,' i.e. 
the idol and the licentiousness which itB wor- 
ship involved. 

ti-13. The prophet threatens them with 

24 * 


barrenness as the punishment for immorality : 
cp. 4 10 . Even if children should be born, they 
would fall by the sword of the enemy. 13. As 
I saw Tyrus] i.e. like Tyre. Pleasant place] 
perhaps fold, as in Jer23 3 , the reference being 
to security rather than natural beauty 

14. The prophet here appeals to God’s justice 
to carry out the punishment foretold The 
prophet has his moods ; at one time an earnest 
hope for the nation’s repentance, at another 
a disgust at their hopeless ir religion and immo- 
ralities. Even here the language implies a 
struggle of different feelings. He seems to 
begin with a prayer and to end with some- 
thing like a curse. 15. Gilgal] cp. 4 15 Gilgal 
was the home of idolatry and its accompanying 
iniquity. There Israel called forth the wrath 
of God. Mine house] These words show that 
the worship at Gilgal was at least in theory 
paid to Jehovah. 

CHAPTER 10 

Dexuxciatioxs axd Extreaties 

This prophecy appears to have been uttered 
at a later date than the last. There is no 
longer any mention of Egypt, but the calamity 
from Assyria seems imminent. Again Hosea 
urges them to repent while there is time, and 
again gives way to despair. 

1. Empty] RY ‘ luxuriant,’ with reference 
to the prosperity of Israel. The more he 
prospered, the more he multiplied his heathen- 
ish altars and symbols. Fruit unto himself] 
RY 1 his fruit.’ Images] RV ‘ pillars ’ : see 
on 3*. 

2. Their . . divided] It is no simple worship of 
Jehovah, but a confused heathenish worship, 
which God will altogether destroy : see Intro 

3. What . . us] RY ‘ and the king, what can 
ho do for us ? ' They have no king, because 
they hav c not submitted themselves to their 
natural king, Jehovah ; and they realise too 
late the impotence of him who is a king only 
in name (i.e. probably Hoshea). 4. They . , 
covenant] They have spoken words, i.e mere 
words not followed by deeds, and sworn falsely 
to agreements which they have not kept. The 
reference is probably to then - commercial deal- 
ings with each other as in 4 2 . Hemlock., 
field] Judgment will come upon them like the 
rank growth of a noxious weed. 5. Samaria] 
as in 8 3f -, for thewhole people. Calves of Beth- 
aven] see on 4 15 . They will be terribly afraid 
lost their God be taken away Priests and 
people alike will mourn for sorrow. 6. King 
Jareb] see on 5 13 . There is a fine touch of irony 
in the suggestion that a god is sent off as a 
present to a king. 7. Samaria is doomed, and 
her king disappears, like afoam-bubble bursting 
on the water. 8. A picture of the desolation 
and terror following invasion. Aven] for Beth* 
aven : Bee on 4 16 . They . . us] In their despair 
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they would welcome the most violent death. 
The words are quoted by our Lord in His pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Jerusalem (Lk 
23 30 ): see also Rev (i 1,! 

9. From the days] RM 1 more than in the 
days.’ Gibeah] see on 9°. The battle] RV 
* that the battle.’ Hosea finds a parallel be- 
tween the battle of vengeance against the Bon- 
jamites in Gibeah (.1 g 20) and the judgment that 
is coming against Israel. They remain impeni- 
tent. hoping that a similar calamity may not 
overtake them. 10. It . . should] RV ‘ when 
it is my desire, I will,’ etc. There may be 
some delay, but, when God wills, the punish- 
ment must come. When . . furrows] RV ‘ when 
they are bound ’ (RM 1 yoked ’) ‘ to their two 
transgressions,’ usually explained of the two 
< calves.’ For a somewhat similar figure cp 
Isa5 ls . But translation and interpretation 
are both very uncertain. 

11. See on o 3 . Ephraim is like a heifer ac- 
customed only to the light work of threshing ; 
but both she and Judah must now bear the 
yoke of a foreign oppressor. I passed . . neck] 
a rather curious but forcible way of saying, 1 1 
have put the yoke upon her neck.’ It is an 
instance of the prophetic past, describing as 
done an event only determined by God The 
images which follow express the same general 
thought, the dominion of a foreign power. 

Jacob] instead of Israel or Ephraim 

12, 13. The metaphor of ploughing leads to 
that of sowing and reaping Hosea uses it to 
make another appeal for repentance. In the 
past they had devoted themselves to iniquity, 
and were beginning to reap the consequences. 
Let them now devote themselves to righteous- 
ness, and they will receive mercy. Rain righ- 
teousness] RM ‘ teach you righteousness.’ 

Trust . . way] i.e. you chose your own path 
instead of allowing yourselves to be directed 
by God. Another reading is, ‘in thy chariots,’ 
which is a belter parallel to the next clause. 

14. Among] RM ‘against.’ Their confidence 
would be found misplaced. The fortresses 
manned by their mighty men would be destroyed 
by the enemy. Shalman . . battle] Nothing is 
known of this event, and neither the man nor 
the place can be identified with certainty ; but 
the sack of Beth-arbel had evidently created a 
terrible impression of the horrors of war. 

15. So shall Beth-el do] RM 1 so shall it be 
done unto you at Beth-el.’ 

CHAPTER lli-ii 
Tin; Ingratitude of Israel 

Jehovah had been like a tender father and a 
kind master to Israel from the first, yet had 
they ever rejected Him and turned to idols. 
He cannot bear the thought of punishing them, 
but punish them He must. Yet punishment 
will be tempered with mercy, and lead at last to 
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repentance and deliverance. The tenderness of 
the whole passage and the changing phases of 
feeling are very characteristic 

1. The allusion, of course, is to the deliver- 
ance out of the bondage of Egypt, a proof of 
God’s fatherly love to Israel. St. Matthew 
refers the last clauBC to the recall of the Infant 
Jesus from Egypt : see on M12 15 . 2. .Is 
them] An interesting example of the terse style 
of Hosea. It is God who calls, but He (alls 
by the instrumentality of others, Moses and 
the prophets. The call is the call out of bond- 
age to the service of God. 3. I] RV • Yet I.’ 
Jehovah is here compared to a father teaching 
his child to walk, and carrying it when tired. 

Taking . . arms] RM 1 He took them,’ etc. 
The prophet sometimes speaks as the mouth- 
piece of God in the first person ; less frequently 
he speaks of God in the third. 4. Cords . . 
man] not with cords used in drawing a bia-l 
which is being broken in, but something moie 
gentle, the kindly discipline needful for win- 
ning a man’s allegiance. And I was . . unto 
them] In the evening, when work is o\or, the 
kind master takes off the yoke, gently passim.' 
it over the animal’s face, and then gives ii food. 

5. Kindness has failed to lead them to re- 
pentance ; therefore they must bo purified by 
punishment. Not to Egypt, however, shall they 
go, but the Assyrians shall conquer and tarry 
them away. Not . . into . . Egypt] In 8 Ji 9 11 the 
prophet spoke of Egypt as a possible plate of 
captivity ; but now, at this later date, it vus 
evident that Assyria was to be the instrument 
of God’s vengeance. 6. The mention of 
apostasy produces a severer tone of tlirea lin- 
ing. Abide on] RV ‘ fall upon.’ His branches] 
RV ‘ his bars,’ i.e. his defences, meaning cilia r 
his strong cities or his nobles, on whom lie de- 
pended for safety But their evil counsellor.- ( 1 1 
we take it in the latter sense) would prove their 
ruin. 7. Though . . A/m] Though they form- 
ally called on God. they do not really exult 
Him in their hearts. 

8. Hosoa’s feeling again turns to tenderm — 
How can the loving Father bear to cha-ti-e 
His people as they deserve ! Admah . . Zeboim] 
with reference to the destruction of the eitns 
of the plain : cp. Dt29 23 . My repentings] 15 V 
‘ my compassions.’ 9. Jehovah's feelings grow 
stronger still. He will not punish His people. 

I mu God] therefore more long-suffering 
and less vindictive than man : cp. Ps 130 1 and 
Collect, ‘Who dcclarest Thy almighty power 
most chiefly in showing mercy and pit y.’ Enter 
into the city] RM ‘come in wrath.’ 10. IIom-a 
is confident that the people will make them- 
selves deserving of Jehovah’s love and follow 
Him. Roar . . lion] In Am 3 s the same figure 
is used of God’B threatening through the juo- 
phel. Here it is used of His calling for II is 
people out of captivity, the paint of comparison 
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being the earnest longing on God’s part, rcver- 
, ential awe on man’s. Shall tremble] RV ‘ shall 
come trembling.’ West] i.o. Egypt, as distinctly 
stated in the next v. xi. They ,. Egypt] Taken 
literally, it is in contradiction to v. f> ; taken 
together, they may be paraphrased thus : They 
shall not go into Egypt ; and even should they 
go, thence will I bring them — a form of thought 
similar to that in 9 11 >12, etc. Dove] The 
timidity of the dove is what is probably thought 
of. For another use of the simile see 7 11 . 

* CHAPTERS 1112-1211 

I A Reproof of Commercial Dishonesty 

The Hebrew text divides the c. more cor- 
rectly at this v. The prophet returns to the 
subject of the unfaithfulness both of Israel 
and of Judah. They have sought help where 
it was not to be found, and neglected God, the 
only source of help, in forgetfulness of the ex- 
ample of their ancestor Jacob. 

12. Judah . . saints] ItM better, 1 and Judah 
is yet unstedfast with God, and with the Holy 
One who is faithful.' 

C. 12. i. Ephraim . . east wind] anattackon 
Israel’s foreign policy and cunning commercial 
dealings with foreign powers. The wind 
stands for what is useless and unsatisfying. 
The east wind was noted for its violence and 
destructiveness : cp. Ps48L They seek eagerly 
to obtain what in the end will destroy them. 

Oil . . Egypt] Oil was one of the richest 
products of Palestine : see Dt8 s 2 K 18 32 . 

2. Jacob] as before used to introduce the 
personal history of the Patriarch, from which 
Hosea seeks to draw’an analogous lesson for the 
people. Jacob had begunlife by cunningly sup- 
planting his brother, but afterwards had made 
a covenant with God. Israel is now exhorted 
to do likewise. 3. By his strength] RV 1 in 
his manhood.’ It refers to Jacob’s wrestling 
with the angel at Penuel (Gn32‘ Jl - 30 ). 4. He 

wept] Not mentioned in G11 32 25. He found 
him] the subject is Jehovah. In Beth-el] The 
reference is probably to Jacob’s dream (G11 
28 10-22). With us] Hosea hero regards God's 
promises to Jacob as made to the people Israel, 
whom in fact they chiefly concerned. 5. Lit. 
1 And Jehovah is the God of armies. Jehovah 
is His memorial.’ The thoughts emphasised 
are, (1) the protective power of God ; (2) His 
faithfulness. Hosea has probably in his miud 
Ex3 15 . Jehovah was the God of the Patri- 
archs, who would keep the promises which He 
had made to them. Memorial] that by which 
a person is known, his name : see Ex3 15 . 

7-14. Israel, too, is unjust and unmerciful. 
In the pursuit of gain they are no bettor 
than the heathen, though they pride them- 
selves on their honesty. Jehovah has long 
warned them : now He will punish them : 
their sanctuaries will be utterly destroyed. 
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7. lie is a merchant] RM ‘as for Canaan 
the balances,’ etc. Balances of deceit] cp. 
Am8 5 . 8. And Ephraim] The Israelites had 
only too readily learnt the tricks of cheating 
from the C anaanites. Yet] RV • surely.’ It 
is the natural consequence of his unjust deal- 
ing. In all . . sin] Israel is nevertheless per- 
fectly self-salisficd and has no pangs of con- 
science. 9. And] RV 1 But.’ In spite of all 
this I will not leave you to your evil ways. 

Tabernacles] RV ‘tents.’ Israel had learned 
nothing since the days in the wilderness. In 
religion and morality they were still like those 
who came out of Egypt. Therefore they 
would have to go back to captivity and begin 
their discipline anew. Solemn feast] i.e. the 
Feast of booths (Tabernacles). 10. The 
moral degradation of the people was not from 
want of warning. Visions and similitudes] 
two of the commonest modes of prophetic 
utterance. Wo ha\ e instances of the first in 
the vision of Micaiah (1K22 19 - 22 ), the basket 
of summer fruit (Am8 x ), etc. ; of the latter 
in the simile of the baker in Hos7. A defi- 
nitely acted parable became a common feature 
of later prophecy, c.g. Ezk4. 

11. Gilead . . Gilgal] both sanctuaries : see 
4 I j(5 8 . Is there iniquity, etc.] RV ‘Is Gilead 
iniquity ? ' The question is only a rhetorical 
way of stating an astounding fact. 12. The 
idolatry of Israel impliesa forgetfulness of God, 
by whose providence Jacob was rescued from 
servitude. The reference is to Jacob’s servi- 
tude under Laban in order to win Rachel 
(Gn29, 30). 13. The rescue of Jacob was re- 
peated in the deliverance of Israel out of 
Egypt by Moses, and their preservation in the 
wilderness. Moses, as Israel’s first inspired 
teacher, was their first prophet : cp. Dtl8 15f - 
34 10 . 14. Ephraim . . bitterly] In spite of all 

this kindness Ephraim had provoked God to 
great anger. His blood] plural, meaning 
1 bloodshed.’ The blood which he has shed 
shall not be wiped off, but remain in God’s eye, 
a wi tness of his crime. For a somewhat similar 
idea cp. Gn4 i0 . His reproach] God will 
punish him for his reproach, i.e. for his scorn- 
ful contempt of God: cp. 2K19*>22. 

CHAPTER 13 

Israel’s Idolatry and its Consequences 

The main thought of this c., which is a 
continuation of the last (cp. 12° 13*), is the 
folly of Israel incurring the enmity of God, 
who had shown Himself such a loving friend, 
but might bocome so terrible an enemy. The 
sudden change of tone in v. 14 is highly 
characteristic. 

1. When . . trembling] RV ‘ When Ephraim 
spake, there was trembling.’ Ephraim was a 
strong and powerful tribe, which could com- 
mand obedience, as especially in the days of 
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Joshua. He died] Baal-worship 'was tho cause 
of the national decay and its final doom. 

2. Kiss] as an act of worship. For men 
that sacrifice RM has ‘ sacrifices of men.' 
Murder is combined with sacrifice : cp. Isa 
l 15 . 4. Yet. . Egypt] see on 12 ! \ 5, 6. I . . 
thee] In the wilderness Jehovah became their 
friend. He knew them, and bade them know 
Him. But when they prospered in a land of 
fertility, they became proud and forgot Him. 

10. I . . king] R V * Where now is thy king ? ’ 
What use would the king and princes whom 
they had so clamoured for be in their trouble ? 

11. I . . anger] This lias often been referred 
to Saul, but the Hebrew tenses suggest re- 
peated action, and the allusion may, therefore, 
be to the frequent changes of dynasty in tho 
northern kingdom. 12. Hid] RV ‘ laid iip in 
store.’ The sin of Israel is kept stored in 
God's remembrance, an’d will surely bring 
about its own punishment. 13. He is an un- 
wise son, etc.] Ephraim is like a foolish child 
that delays his own birth by staying in the 
passage from the womb. Tn other words, he 
has not the wisdom to rouse himself in this 
great crisis. 

14. With a startling transition of thought, 
Hosea contemplates the power of Jehovah to 
save, even from death itself : cp. Isa 26 19 . If 
it is too much to regard it as a definite pro- 
phecy of the resurrection, it is at least an ex- 
ample of faith in the unbounded mercies of 
God, and His power to trample even upon 
death and Hades. 

O death . . destruction] RV ‘ O death, where 
are thy plagues ? 0 grave ' (RM ‘ Sheol '), 

‘where is thy destruction?' Cp. v. 10, where 
the same negative answer to the rhetorical 
question is intended. See lCoi‘15 55 , where 
St. Paul, quoting freely from LXX, gives a 
better rendering than AV. Sheol is the place 
of departed spirits, Hades, as in Isa 14 9 , etc. 

Repentance . . eyes] i.e. I will not relent in 
my purpose. 

15. Suddenly again the hope vanishes. Eph- 
raim in his prosperity is compared to a fertile 
country suddenly dried up by the east wind 
from the desert, and the failure of water. 

Wind . . Lord] RV 1 breath of the Lord,’ 
the wind being poetically conceived of as 
God’s breath, just as the thunder was His 
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voice : cp. Gnl 2 . He shall spoil] i.e. the east 
wind, or rather tho enemy whom it typifies. 

16. Shall become desolate] RV ‘ shall bear 
her guilt,’ i.e. be punished for her sin. Their 
. . up] Ephraim would have to bear the crnelt ie‘ 
inflicted by a merciless foe in a barbarous age 

CHAPTER 14 

Israel will sorely repent anh in. 

FORGIVEN 

Hosea makes a touching final appeal for re- 
pentance. He assures Israel of God’s mercy, 
and closes with a description of the blessings 
that will follow the renewal of His favour. 

2. Take. . words] go to Him. prepared to 
confess your sins. Receive its graciously] RV 
‘accept that which is good,’ i.e. what is good 
in ns, in contrast to the iniquity which God is 
asked to take away. Render] i.e. offer. The 
calves . . lips] better, ‘ our lips as bullocks ' — 
that sacrifice of penitence which is outwardly 
expressed not in the sacrifice of animals, but 
in confession of sin: cp. PsfiPL 3. Israel 
would no longer depend upon the help cither 
of foreign powers or of the idols, but trust in 
Jehovah, the helper of the fatherless. 

5. Dew] a frequent metaphor to express 
spiritual blessing : cp. Dt 32 2 . The paucity of 
rain made the land dependent on frequent and 
heavy dews : op. 1K17 1 . Grow] RV ‘blos- 
som.’ 6. Olive] the emblem of fatness and 
fertility'. 

8. This v. passes into a sort of dialogue 
between Ephraim and God. Thus : 

Ephraim. What have I to do any more with 
idols? i.e. I will in future have nothing limit 
to do with them. 

Jehovah. (RV) ‘I have answered, and mil 
regard him,’ i.e. I have heard his prayer, and 
will answer it. 

Ephraim. I am like a green fir tree] T am 
strong and prosperous. 

Jehorah. From me is thy fruit found, 1 e. 
do not in prosperity once more forget that it 
comes from Me : cp. Jnl5 4 . 

9. A general reflection on the teaching of 
the book, which cannot be understood except 
by the wise and prudent, but in the end u ill 
be found to be true wisdom: cp. Psl()7' ! 
This epilogue may have been added at a 
later date, to point the moral of the whole book. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1. Author. Nothing is mentioned concern- persion and wrongs of 3 1-8 , where the park- 
ing the personality of the prophet Joel beyond tion of the land is definitely stated (3 2 ), 
the name of his father, Pethuel (1 x ) ; but he can refer to any other event than the Chal- 

[ clearly lived in Jerusalem, since the Temple dean conquest of Judah, and the following 
appears ever present before him (19,18,11,16 considerations also are in favour of a post- 
2 17 ), and the sound of alarm is given from exilic date. (1) The words of Joel stand in 
Zion (2 !), and the people are summoned thither strong contrast to those of the early prophets, 
for a solemn assembly (2 17 ). He also does not Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and Jeremiah, 
notice the northern kingdom, but speaks of who emphasised the defection of Israel from 
Judah and Jerusalem having suffered from Jehovah through deeds of violence and op- 
their enemies (8 b®), and promises to them a pression, political alliances and idolatry, and 
recompense (3 s - 17t2 °). based almost wholly upon these their calls for 

2. Date. The date of the book of Joel is repentance or forebodings of divine judgment, 
determined alone by internal evidence. A But these features are entirely wanting in the 
terminus a quo is fixed by the dispersion and book of Joel. Human agencies, also, are not 
wrongs mentioned in 3 1_a . Many have seen found as instruments of divine judgments, as 
in these a reference to the sacking of Jeru- in the earlier prophets, except in the slightest 
salem during the reign of Jehoram (about 850 degree, but supernatural manifestations take 
B.c.) by the Philistines and Arabians, recorded their place, and thus the book is of the nature 
in 2Ch21 lfif - In that case the book would of an apocalypse, a kind of writing prevalent 
probably be one of the earliest of the pro- from the captivity and onward. One feature 
phetic writings, a formerly prevalent i iew, of the apocalyptic literature is the use made 
suggested by its position in the Canon after of parallels from earlier writings, and these 
Hosea. Agreeable to this early date have are frequent in the book of Joel. (2) The 
been pointed out, (1) that the condemnation stress laid upon sacrifices and the prominence 
of Egypt and Edom for haring shed innocent given to the priests (1 # »U» 2 17 ) reflect a highly 
blood (3 19 ) may refer to the invasion of Shi- developed ecclesiastical community, which the 
shak during the reign of Jtehoboam (1 K 14 23 ), Jews became after the exile. (3) The mention 
and to the revolt of Edom under Jehoram of the Grecians in connexion with the slave trade 
(2K8 20 ) ; (2) that the mention of the valley (3 b ) points strongly to the post-exilic period 
of Jehoshaphat preserves a lively recollection when Syrian slaves were in request in Greece 
of that king’s victory at the valley of Bora- (4) The silence concerning the northern king- 
chah (2 Ch 20 2t *) ; (3) that the simplicity of dom and the Syrians, Assyrians and Chaldeans, 
the teaching of Joel indicates an early period and a king in Judah, already mentioned, favour 
of written prophecy ; (4) especially as fixing a post-exilic date. (5) The references to 
the date of his book in the early part of the Edom and Egypt can also readily be explained 
reign of Joash (837-801 B.c.), that it is from the post-exilic point of view, since bitter 
silent concerning the king — then in his iniu- feeling then continued toward Edom, and 
ority ; (5) that idolatry and Baal worship are Egypt might be mentioned typically: see 3 19 . 
not mentioned, since they did not flourish when And, finally, (O') the language favours a post- 
the king was under the influence of Jehoiada exilic writer. Hence the more prevailing view 
the priest (2K.12 2 2Ch24 17f -) ; (6) that the among scholars now is that the book of Joel 
priests and the worship of Jehovah are made belongs to the post-exilic period, and was 
prominent (1 13 2 17 ), something also to be ex- written ciic. 500 b.c., though possibly con- 
pected at the same time through the influence siderably later. 

of Jehoiada ; and, finally, (7) that the failure 3. Subject and Occasion. The general 
to mention the Syrians, Assyrians, or Chal- subject of Joel is divine judgment, or the 
deans as enemies of Judah, is also agreeable Day of Jehovah. This is depicted in 1-2 17 
to this date, since only late in the reign of under the form of a locust plague, which 
Joash did the Syrians, through Hazael, threaten undoubtedly was the occasion of the prophecy. 
Judah (2 K 12 17 *■). So vivid is the description of the locusts, 

But, in spite of this apparent accumulation especially under the figure of an army (2®" u ). 
Of evidence, it is doubtful whether the dis- that some have supposed the language figurative 
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and have taken the account as presaging a 
future invasion or experience of Israel after 
the analogy of that of the hosts of Gog and 
Magog described in Ezk 38, 311. But the 
prophet is rather speaking of literal locusts, 
addressing his con temporaries in view of 
present distress. His description of the ad- 
vent of these insects as a Day of Jehovah and 
as a destruction from the Almighty (1 10 ) with 
terrifying natural phenomena (2 10 ) is none too 
strong to express the feeling awakened by the 
presence of real locusts. The fearfulness of 
their devastations has been attested again and 
again by travellers and scientific observers. 
Locusts darken the sky, their sound is like 
that of a rushing wind or falling water ; no- 
thing can break their ranks or turn them back ; 
neither fire nor water as ordinarily applied 
stays their progress ; they devour all \ ogeta- 
tion ; they penetrate into houses : and finally, 
when their work is accomplished, driven by 
the wind into the sea their dead bodies have 
been cast up in heaps to putrefy the atmo- 
sphere and produce disease. Thus the inter- 
pretation that finds literal locusts is justified, 
and yet. doubtless, in the prophet's mind the 
scourge itself was a figure of a great and final 
day of judgment, and that thought intensified 
his language and made it somewhat ideal. 

After a two-fold description of this day of 
judgment through locusts, with calls for fast- 
ing and prayer (l 2 — 2 1 "), it is said, ‘Jehovah 
had pity on his people' (2 ls It V), implying 
that the people had fasted and prayed and 
that their intercession had availed. Then the 
promises are given of the removal of the 
locusts and the restoration of the fruitfulness 
of the land (2 and of the bestowal of the 
divine spirit of knowledge (2 28 - 32 ). In con- 
nexion with this latter promise a glimpse of 
the already suggested terrible day of final 
judgment is given (2 s0 ' 32 ), and this becomes the 
direct theme of the remainder of the book in 
two different forms : first, a judgment re- 
stricted to the immediate neighbours of Israel 
(3 1_8 ) ; and then, secondly, one embracing all 
nations (3 <J ‘ 21 ). 

4. Teaching. The book of Joel addresses 
the Christian Church under visitations of evil 
with a call for humility and intercession both 
through outward form and ceremony and 
through the inward motions of the heart, with 
the assurance that God hears and answers 
prayer, turning tire day of calamity into one 
of prosperity. It heralds Jehovah as the 
judge of all mankind to right wrongs, giving 
temporal and spiritual blessings unto His 
faithful people without distinction, and punish- 
ing evildoers. Thus it appeals to our innate 
sense of justice and becomes a source of hope 
and strength when the righteous are tried. A 
final blissful salvation is assured to the people 
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of God. But, at the same time!, the book has 
limitations in fostering si spirit of retaliation 
(3 s ), in presenting 110 ssilvaiiou for the 
heathen (ep. in eonlrsist Tsa2 2 -' 19 18 2V ), and, 
while doubtless the assumption is that the 
saved Israelites sire righteous and the other 
nations are wicked, yet the distinction between 
the saved and unsaved is racial rather than 
spiritual and moral, and the narrow feeling ni 
the J ews, which the book of J onali was wn I ten 
to counteract, is reflected, and its universal 
judgment scene (3 9-21 ) needs to be supple- 
mented by that of Mt 2o ni-10, ev(ill ;ls 
promise of the outpouring of the Spirit (2- M .) 
finds fulfilment in spiritual gifts to the Chunk 
which are far wider than those of the single 
day of Pentecost (Ac2 llf -). 

CHAPTER 1 

Tnc Coming op the Locusts a Hauhimh.k 
op the Day op the Lord 

Af terthe title (v. 1), the prophet announces an 
unheard of and long to be remembered rum. 
wrought by locusts (vv. 2-4), and summons the 
users of wine to bewail the destruction of 
vineyards (vv. 5-7). He calls for lamentation, 
like that of a widowed bride, over the loss of 
sacrificial offerings, and wasted fields and 
orchards (vv. 8-12). He commands 1 he 
priests to lament and to appoint a fast and a 
meeting for prayer (vv. 13, 11), and ilnn lie 
vividly describes the failure of crops and 
distress of cattle (vv. 16-20). 

1. Joel] see Intro. Pethuel] entin lv un- 
known. 

4. The palmerworm, cankerworm, caterpiller, 
and locust, are not different insects, but 111 the 
original four different names of the Jo Mist, 
possibly representing it in different stages c,f 
growth]; yet here in a climactic description, i 0. 
‘ swarm upon swarm.’ The use of synonyms for 
a common object is characteristic of IIi blew. 

5. New wine] RY ‘sweet wine.' piiuuiilv 
the freshly pressed juice of the grape or idlin' 
fruit. 6. A nation] figurative of the locust- : 
cp. similar figure for ants and comes in 
Prov30 25t . My land] i.e. of Jehovah suin' 
the prophet gives His message. The teeth of 
a lion] in destructiveness. The cheek teeth' 
RY ‘The jaw teeth.’ The lion was enimunu 
in ancient Palestine. 

7. Locusts consume not only plant- and 
vegetables, but also small branches and It iid< 1 
bark, thus exposing the white wood. Cast • 
away] i.e. the unedible fragments of baric and 
wood which fall to the ground. 

8. A general address to the people. The 
simile may contain an underlying reference In 
the abandonment of the people by Jehovah, 
since the union between them was often 
typified by the marriage relation, and the 
disaster of the locust plague implied that 
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•JiSTehovah had forsaken the land, g. The meat 
differing (RV ‘ meal ofEering ’) and the drink 
Coffering] Two daily oil'erings which went with 
-^4- the morning and evening sacrifice of a land), 
the one consisting of fine flour mingled with 
" oil and the other of a libation of wine : cp. 
Ex 29 38^2 N u2 gi-s Lv 21-16. Is cut offj i.e. 
cannot be provided, io. The land mourneth] 
Nature is represented in the OT. with the 
same feelings as those of man. Cp. for 
mourning Isa 33 9 Jer 12 b 11 231° Ami 2 . 

Corn, wine, and oil, the three principal 
1 products of the soil of Palestine, frequently 
mentioned together as from Jehovah (2 59 
Dt7 13 111* 28 91 Jei-3112 Hos2 3 . 28 ). The 
corn (ARY 1 grain ’) was principally wheat, 
barley, and spelt or vetch. Rye and oats 
were not grown. The oil was that of the 
olive, ii. Be ye ashamed, etc.] RM ‘The 
husbandmen are ashamed, the vinedressers 
howl.’ 12. Palm tree] Symbol of glory or 
beauty (Ps92 12 Song 7 7 '• JerlO 3 ), but here 
mentioned as a fruit tree. Its dates arc very 
valuable. The apple] sometimes rendered 
‘ apricot,’ although apples are found in Palestine : 
cp. Prov25 u Song 2 3 . 9 7°. 13. Gird your- 

selves] i.e. with sackcloth : cp. Isa 32 H. Lie all 
night] cp. David (2 S 1 2 10 ), Aliab (lK.21-’i'). 
Nothing was more terrible to the Jewish mind 
than the failure of the daily sacrifice. 

14. Sanctify . . a fast] i.e. keep a holy fast 
unto Jehovah. As feasting is a natural 
expression of joy so fasting is of grief, and 
fasts were observed in times of distress along 
with confession of sin and prayer for divine 
favour (Jg20 29 1 S7« 2 S 12 10 1 K 21 27 p s G9 W'- 
EzrlO 0 Neh 9 1 Jon3 3 ' 9 Dan9 3 ), and entered 
also regularly into the Jewish calendar 
(LvlG 29 Zech7 3 i 3 8 19 ). Gather the elders, 
etc.] better, 1 Gather, O elders, all the inhabit- 
ants,’ or omit ‘ elders.’ 

13. The day of the LORD] early in popular 
thought a time when Jehovah granted victory 
unto Israel (Am 5 ls ), but in prophetic discourse 
a time of signal divine manifestation in 
judgment (as here in the locust plague, 2 1 . 11 , 
cp. Isa 2 12 13° Am 5 18 Zephlbi* Mai 4 '■), and 
especially in connexion with the final consum- 
mation of Jehovah’s plan for Israel, and thus 
a day of salvation (2 31f - 3 11,1 Mall 5 *'). 

16. Meat] i.e. food. Many of the celebra- 
tions at tho Temple were occasions of rejoicing 
over abundant harvests and the like (DtlG 10 *' 
18-15 126,7 26 lf - 19f -) 17. RM ‘The seeds 

shrivel,’ from the drought, which seems to have 
accompanied the locust plague. 19. Fire . . 
flame] figurative of the drought. 

CHAPTER 2 

Repentance followed by Restoration 

Yv. 1-17 are another description of the 
locust plague. An alarm is sounded as though 
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the Day of Jehovah had come (w. 1-3). The 
advance of the locusts into the city is described 
under the figure of an inv ading army (vv. 4—1 1). 
A message to the penitent is given from Je- 
hovah (vv. 12-14), and a call is issued for a 
fast of supplication (vv. 15-17). Then follow 
the announcements that Jehovah has had pity 
on His people, and that He will remove the 
locusts (vv. 18-20), and restore abundantly the 
prosperity of the land (vv. 21-27), and after- 
ward pour out His spirit and grant deliverance 
in His great day (vv. 28-32). 

1. The blown trumpet was a signal of dan- 
ger ( J er 6 1 Ezk 33 3 f Am 3 °). Day of the LORD] 
cp. I 13 . 2. Darkness, etc.] caused either by 

the clouds of locusts, or a figure of calamity : 
cp. Am 5 18 Zephl 3 . 

3. The devastation wrought by the locusts 
was as though the country had been swept by 
afire. Garden of Eden] Gn2 81 -; called also 
‘garden of Jehovah,’ Gnl3 10 : cp. Ezk 28 13 
3G 35 . 4. The head of a locust resembles 

somewhat that of a horse, hence the German 
name heupfenl and Italian cavalletta. So shall 
they run] RY 1 so do they run.’ The descrip- 
tion in this and the following vv. is not of a 
future but a present catastrophe, hence the 
verbs are to be rendered in the present, as in 
RY. 5- Shall they leap] RY ‘ do they leap.’ 
The rustling noise of locusts has been likened 
by travellers to the sounds ‘ of the dashing of 
waters by the mill wheel,’ and ‘ of a great 
cataract,’ and their feeding to the noise 1 of 
the crackling of a prairie tire.’ 6. RV ‘At 
their presence the peoples are in anguish : all 
faces are waxed pale.’ 7. RY * They run . . 
they climb . . they march . . they break not.’ 

8. RY ‘ Neither doth one thrust another ; 
they march every one in his path : and they 
burst through the weapons, and break not off 
their couree.' Thus compact is the march of 
locusts. No weapons avail to stem their ap- 
proach. 9. RY ‘ They leap upon the city ; they 
run upon the wall ; they climb up into the houses ; 
they enter.’ 10. ‘ The earth quaketh . . heavens 
tremble . . are darkened . . stars withdraw.’ The 
advent of tho locusts is idealised as though 
with them came also the earthquake and 
the eclipse. The Hebrews conceived of the 
heavens as solid, and hence spoke of their 
trembling. 11. RY ‘ uttereth.’ The voice of 
Jehovah is thunder (Ps29), hence the thought 
is that of a great storm accompanying the 
locusts. 

1 2. With all your heart] cp Dt 6 3 . 13. Rend 

your heart] even as the Psalmist speaks of a 
broken heart (Ps51 17 ). 14. The divine will 

is neither arbitrary nor fixed, but is deeply 
affected by human intercessions and conditions, 
and hence a purpose of destruction may be 
changed ( Jer 1 8 18 42 30 Am 7 3 > °). 15. Cp.v. 1,11*. 

16. Closet] The same, of course, as the 
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chamber of the bridegroom. The Heb. word flesh] all classes of society, as the context 
means 'canopy' or ‘pavilion,’ and its usage allows. Your daughters] Women frequently 1 
comes from the primitive nuptial tent provided had the prophetic gift in Israel. Undei 
for the wedded pair. 17 . The porch of the prophecy we may understand an utter- 
Temple, in front of which stood the altar in unco, through divine ecstasy or compulsion 
the court of the priests. That the heathen, ( 1 S 10 10t ' Am3 8 Isa 8 77 Jer 1 77 20 y ). Dreams, 
etc.] RM ‘that the nations should use a by- although belittled by Jeremiah (23-"’), and 
word against them,’ i.e. that they should become visions were frequent means of divine rui ela- 
a byword through tlieir wretched abandon- tion: cp. Dreams, Gn 20 3 28 12 37 -’> 11 ; Visions, 
ment by God. RV ‘among the peoples.' O 11 Isali 1 Am 7M," 8 1 Jer 1 31 Ezk 1 lf -, etc. Since J 
the taunt, cp. Ps42 10 79 10 115 2 . 18 . ARV young men are dreamers and old men seers, it 

• Then was Jehovah jealous for his land and may be implied that youth shall have the 
had pity on his people.' It is implied that the knowledge of age and age the enthusiasm of 
fast and solemn assembly were held, and that youth. 29 . All persons, even menials, rcciiie 
J ehovah responded to the cry of His people the spirit. 30 . Great events, according to 
with the promises of vv. 19-32. 19 . RV‘and the thought of the ancient world, v.cic 

the Lord answered and said unto his people.' accompanied with striking historical and nn- 

20 . The northern ur/ny] or, ‘the northerner,’ tural phenomena; hence the great Day uf 

i.e. the locusts, which might possibly have Jehovah, which involved the destruction of 
come from the N., although usually in Pales- His enemies and the redemption of His people, 
tine from the S. or SE. Probably they are would be heralded with wonders. Blood and 
idealised as typical of the enemies of Israel, fire, and pillars of smoke] indications of war- 
who are frequently spoken of as coming from faro are the wonders in the earth. 31 . Eclip-,'s 
the X. (Jer 1 14 4° 1 0 -- Ezk38 9 > 7 j 39 2 ). Laud are the wonders in the heavens : cp. AnP :l 
barren and desolate] the deserts S. and SE. of Isa 1 3 20 Ezk 32 " Mt24 2ff Lk 21 101 . 32 . It V 

Judah. With his face] RV ‘ liis forepart.’ The ‘In Jerusalem shall be those that escape .is 
east sea] i.e. the Dead Sea. The utmost sea] Jehovah hath said, and among the mxmaiit 
RV ‘ the western sea,’ i.e. the Mediterranean, those whom Jehovah doth call.’ In the gcnc- 

And his stink, etc.] See Intro. Hath done, ral destruction the condition of escape is 
etc.] i.e. in destruction. The same phrase is calling on Jehovah, and the saved remnant uf 
used of the beneficent acts of Jehovah in v. 21. Israel is at Jerusalem, and among them me 

21 . Introduces the promise of renewed pros- those whom Jehovah has called from el-u- 

perity. 22 . Be not afraid] of famine. Do where, i.e. the Jews of the dispersion: cp. Ki 
spring] i.e. are renewed with fresh grass : cp. 27 12t - 00 19 . Vv. 28-32 are applied in At 2 1' 1 '- 
17 ,i 2 ,l 8 f., where the desolation is described. to the day of Pentecost. This applii .11 wm 

23 . Moderately] RV ‘ in just, measure.’ shows that this OT. prophecy is fulfilled 111 

The former .. and the latter rain] the rains at facts of divine manifestations rather than in f 
seedtime in early winter and before the harvest an identity of form, 
in early spring. In the first month ] RM • at 

(= as at) the first,’ i.e. before the calamity of CHAPTER 3 

drought and locusts. 25 . Cp. I 4 2 11 . The Judgment op the Heathen amj 

26 . And my people, etc.] probably by copy- the Glory op Israel 

ist eiTor from next v. 27 . The rain and A general judgment of all nations, for their 
the harvests are evidences of Jehovah’s pre- mistreatment of Israel, is announced in the 
sence. Israel] the Jewish community so valley of Johosliaphat (vv. 1-4). Tyre, Zidon, 
called after the exile. None else] an assertion of and Pliilistia, immediate neighbours of Israel, 
monotheism: cp. Dt4 3;! .S!i 1 K 8 1X1 Isalo 5 ' 9 - 18 . are arraigned for robbery and slave trade, and 
And my people, etc.] The glorious climax, sentenced according to the lex tnl'nmix (vv. 5 - 8 ). 
Under the figure of the locust plague and the All nations are then summoned as though to a 
promised years of plenty, the prophet saw tryst of ai ms before Jehovah (vv. 9-13), is hose 
the final judgment and felicity of Israel, and terrible Day is described (vv. 14-17), ending 
thus he is naturally led to the thought of with the blessing of Judah through the fertility 
vv. 28-32. of its land, and with the doom of desolation 

28 . Afterward] The prophets saw the fu- for Egypt and Edom (vv. 18-21). 
ture purposes of God realised one after the 1 . In those days, etc.] i.e. the period of 
other without fixed intervals of time. Material the Day of Jehovah just mentioned. Bring 
blessings imply spiritual ones : both nature again tie captivity] restore the prosperity. .1 
and man are to be renewed. My spirit] of technical phrase for an epoch-making change: 
knowledge or divine revelation, since it results cp. Am 9 14 Psl 4 7 Job42 10 EzklS 58 . 
in prophecy, dreams, and visions : a spirit of 2 . Valley of Jehoshaphat] an ideal valley in 
obedience is presupposed: cp. Jer24 7 31 33f - the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, called Jeho- 
32 29 Ezk 1 1 19 36 27 39 29 Isa 32 76 44 3 . All shaphat from the meaning of the iuuuo, 
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Jehovah judges.’ This prophecy probably 
occasioned the name (not traced earlier than 
HI 800A.D.)of the modern valley of Jehoshaphat, 
® S. of Jerusalem. 3. Captives of ancient wnr- 
S' Aire were distributed by lot (Obad 11 Nah3 10 ) 
and bartered in connexion with carousals. 

4. Coasts of Palestine] RV ‘regions of 
Philistia ? ’ The question implies a protest 
against punishment by Tyre, etc. Will ye 
render, etc.] RM 1 Will ye repay a deed of mine, 
«r will ye do aught unto me ? swiftly,’ etc. 
Do you think to repay me a wrong which I 
have done you ? or will you wrong me ? In 
either case vengeance will be speedily executed 
upon you. 

5. My silver, etc.] not necessarily from the 
Temple, but the property of the people was 
reckoned as Jehovah’s. Temples] i.e. palaces, 
the dwellings of the rich. 6. The Phoenicians 
(Tyre and Zidon) were famous as slave traders 
(Ezk27 13 Ami 9 ). Grecians] Hob Jecanim, i.e. 

4 Ionians,’ the name by which the Greeks were 
commonly known amongst the Hebrews : cp. 
GnlO 2 ’ 4 Ezk27i3 Isa 66 49 Zech9i 3 . That 
ye might, etc.] and thus increase your gain ; 
since the further a slave from home, the greater 
his value, owing to his less opportunity to escape. 
Yv. 5, 6 do not necessarily refer directly to any 
specific events, but to a long course of conduct 
whereby these peoples profited by every disaster 
that befell Judah. 7, 8. The captives are to 
be returned ; the enemies in turn are to bo 
taken captive and sold by the Jews to the far 
distant Sabeans in Arabia, a people famous 
for traffic in spices and gold (Isa 60° JerG 20 
Ezk27 22 JobG 19 ): cp. for story of their queen 
IK 10. 

9. The theme of the general judgment an- 
nounced in vv. 1, 2 is resumed. Heralds are to 
, summon the nations as though to a trial of arms 
with the hosts of Jehovah (vv. 9-1 1). Gentiles] 
RV ‘nations.’ Prepare] RM ‘sanctify’ with 
sacrifices or other religious ceremonies (1 S7 S( - 
JerG 4 Mic3 5 ). 10 . Instruments of peace are 

to be made those of war, the reverse of the 
promise of Isa 2 4 Mic 4 3 . rr. Assemble your- 
selves] RV 1 Haste ye.’ Jehovah also is to bring 
His heavenly hosts (PsG8 17 103 20 Zechl4 s ). 

12. Jehovah now speaks announcing His 
advent for judgment. According to the NT. 
the advent of Jehovah is fulfilled in the first 
and second advents of Christ : op. Mt25 31t , 
and see below. 13. The heavenly host is 
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addressed. The harvest, ordinary symbol of 
joy and bounty (Ps4?), is hero one of terror 
(IsaG3 lf - Revl I 15 ) : cp. also Mtl3 30 - 39 . 

14. The valley of decision] determination, 
judgment: the valley of Jehoshaphat (vv. 2, 12). 

15. Cp. 2 10 . 31 . 16. Roar] suggests the 

lion. His voice] the thunder : ep. Ps 29. The 
figure is of a great tempest with the cry of the 
beast and thunder combined. Shake] ep. 2 10 . 

The hope . . the strength] RV ‘ a refuge . . 
a stronghold’: ep. Psl4 9 27 1 31 4 43 2 4G 1 . 
The very sounds announcing the doom of the 
nations will herald a place of safety for Israel. 

17. The prophet knew of no heavenly J eru- 
salem, and he thought of the final consummation 
cf the people of God in Palestine. Holy] in- 
violable. No enemy should again pass through 
Jerusalem. 

18. Judah shall be wonderfully productive : 
cp. Am9 13 . The perennial spring of the 
Temple mountain, which Isaiah (8 6 ) and the 
author of Ps4G had mentioned as a symbol of 
Jehovah's presence, Joel saw, after the manner 
of Ezekiel (47 lf -), issuing as a stream to water 
the dry and desert portion of the land symbol- 
ised under the valley of Shittim, or, RM, 
‘ Acacias ’ (which is the meaning of Shittim), 
since the acacia grows in very dry places. A 
Shittim E. of the Jordan is mentioned (NU25 1 
33 49 Josh 2 x ), but it is not probably referred 
to here. 19. As a foil to the fertility of Judah 
is the desolation of Egypt and Edom, probably 
mentioned as typical examples of the countries 
hostile to Judah, and from which Israel had suf- 
fered the cruelties of warfare and massacre from 
the outset of their history. Edom, after the exile, 
was the object of bitter feeling for recent hos- 
tilities. Egypt, it may have been thought, had 
never adequately suffered for its treatment of 
Israel when in bondage, since it had escaped 
the overthrows of Assyria and Chaldea. 

zo. In their felicity, as described in vv. 17f. 

21. For I will cleanse, etc.] Either the city 
will be cleansed from all bloodguiltiness, cp. 
Ezk22 3f - Isa4 4 Mal3 3 ; or, more probably, we 
must render, with RM, ‘and I will hold as 
innocent their blood which I have not held as 
innocent,’ i.e. the blood of Israel will be held 
to have been shed innocently, and hence will 
be a venged upon their enemies. The guarantee 
is, For the LORD dwelleth in Zion : cp. v. 17. 
‘Joel, in his little book, passes from the C ity 
of Destruction to the City Celestial.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The Man. We have but one trustworthy 
source of information concerning Amos, viz. 
the book which bears his name. Happily it is 
so written as to convey a sufficiently full and 
clear impression of the man and his career. 
He was born in the land of Judah, of unnamed 
and unimportant parents, during the first half 
of the 8 th cent. b.c. His possessions consisted 
of a few sycomore trees, and a small flock of 
sheep which belonged to a peculiar breed, ugly 
and short-footed, but valuable for the excel- 
lence of their wool. These he pastured in the 
neighbourhood of Tekoa. in the wilderness 
of Judah. Although his means were but 
meagre, his position was independent, and 
when he wished to leave his flock he was 
able to do so. entrusting them perhaps to some 
lad, like that sou of Jesse who in the same 
neighbourhood had followed the ewes great 
with young. 

2 . His Call. Three causes combined to turn 
the shepherd into a prophet. First, his know- 
ledge of the deplorable state of affairs in the 
northern kingdom. The victories won by 
Jeroboam II (2K14) had brought wealth and 
power to the ruling classes in Israel. But 
luxury, impurity and intemperance were rife 
amongst them (2 u s G 441 ). And as to the poor, 
their case could hardly have been worse. They 
groaned under the most oppressive exactions ; 
they were totally unable to get justice ; they 
were treated as chattels, not as men ( 8 4 ' 6 ). 
And the warnings sent by Providence — drought , 
locusts, famine, pestilence — wore not under- 
stood by the well-to-do oppressors of the poor 
(4 0f -). There is nothing to wonder at in the 
fact that Amos, a subject of Uzziah of Judah, 
knew all this. And the shepherd’s soul was 
stirred with deep indignation, like Xchemiah's 
at a later day (Xeh 5). Secondly, he had hoard 
of the campaigns against Western nations, 
waged by the great kings of Assyria ; he could 
not help foreboding that God would use this 
mighty instrument for chastising the crying 
sins of Israel (5 27 G). Thirdly, and most im- 
portant of all, God’s spirit communed with him 
and impelled him to speak. Amos was as con- 
scious of a direct call from heaven as St. Paul 
was (7 15 Gall 1 ). He knew himself to be in 
possession of the divine counsel ; he could not 
refuse to declare it (3 *>). 

3 . The Prophet’s Work. It is impossible 
to state precisely when the call came. If we 


could determine the date of the earthquake 
(l 1 Zechl4 5 ), there would be no difficulty. 
We must be content to know that it lay within 
the period when Jeroboam II and Uzziah 
occupied contemporaneously the thrones of 
Israel and Judah, about 775-71)0 n.c. It was 
at Bethel, the religious centre of the forim r 
kingdom, that his voice was heard. But Ainti- 
ziah, chief priest of that famous sanctum y. 
soon intervened, sending a message to the king 
to accuse the uncourtly prophet of treason, and 
trying meanwhile to frighten away the preai-licr 
(Am? 10-1 "). Jeroboam does not seem to lime 
taken any notice. Probably ho cared as little 
for Amos as Leo X did for Martin Luther. 
And the prophet was not to he fright cued. 
He explained his position, completed his mes- 
sage, turned upon the worldly minded priest 
with a threat of divine retribution, and tlier 
withdrew unmolested. An unreliable Christ inn 
tradition of the 6 th cent, asserts that Ainaziah's 
son struck him on the forehead with a cluli. 
and that he died from the effects of the blow 
soon after reaching home. 

4 . The Book. One thing is certain. On 
his return to Judah he reduced to writing the 
substance of his speeches at Bethel ; not. indeed. 
gi\ing us a verbatim report of each several 
address, not indicating precisely where one 
ends and another begins, but furnishing, rat her. 
copious notes of these weighty discourses. 
And the exclamation, ‘Oracle of Jcho\nli' 
(see on 2 10 ), is the Kota Bene of the wiiter. 
calling attention to peculiarly grave words. 
Besides writing out his message he added to it. 
He had preached against the crimes of Israel : 
he writes of the sins and punishments of sur- 
rounding nations (l 8 - 2 l«). 

Remembering that the book of Amos is in 
all probability the earliest of the prophetic 
writings, it helps our comprehension of him 
and his successors to keep four points in 
view. 

(«) His Idea of God. His faith in the Unitv 
of God was not won by reasoning. He had a 
deep sense of the nearness, greatness, righteous- 
ness of One Holy Being ; there was no room 
for another. The One God is all-powcrftil in 
Heaven and Hades, Carmel and the depths of 
the sea, Caphtor and Kir, Bdom and Tjiv. 
His mightiness appears in the control of human 
history, especially in His direction of the for- 
tunes of Israel. It directs all that happens ; 
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there is no such thing as chance ; calamity, 
equally with prosperity, is of His ordering. 
This implies dominion over Nature ; diouglit, 
dearth, mildew, pestilence, locusts obey His 
orders. He is not a mere Power, however 
great ; but a distinctly Personal Being, who 
cau be spoken of as rising up against the wicked, 
sword in hand, or as moved by pity to change 
His purpose. 

(h) The Relation between Jehovah and His 
People. In common with all other Hebrews, 
the prophets believed that Jehovah was in a 
peculiar sense their God. But in their eyes 
the bond was a natural and indissoluble one, so 
that if they paid His dues in the form of sacri- 
fices, He was under an obligation to protect and 
bless them. Amos, on the contrary, insisted 
that the tie was a moral one, inevitably dis- 
solved by unrighteousness (3 2 O'). Here his 
splendid originality comes out. Ceremonial 
worship has no intrinsic \ uhie (4 4 5 21 ). Justice 
and righteousness form the true service of 
God (5 - 4 ) : if His worshippers are immoral 
and oppressive, He shrinks from contact with 
them as a defilement ( 2 ") ; inhumanity and 
unbrothcrliness are hateful to Him, whether 
displayed by heathen or Hebrew (chs. 1, 2). 
To Amos, Jehovah is abo\e all else the God 
of Righteousness. 

(c) The Coming Judgment. This is the first 
Scripture in which 1 the Day of Jehovah ’ is 
mentioned. Not hut wliat it had already be- 
come a current phrase. The Israelites thought 
that when the Lord should arise in Judgment 
it would he to their advantage — their sufferings 
would terminate, their dominion would he ex- 
tended. Now they were told that this ‘ Day ’ 
would be one of judgment upon themselves, 
and that its advent was nigh (5 1S > 19 ). Repent- 
ance would have averted destruction, hut they 
have put it off too long. 

(it) The Picture of a Happier Future (9 s - 15 ). 
This is quite unlike the general tenor of the 
prophecy. Israel has been the almost exclu- 
sive subject of the prophet’s thought. Here 
Judah comes into the foreground, or, if Israel 
is in view, it is only as reunited to Judah. 
The Davidic kingdom is to be restored, but no 
stress is laid on the person or the character 
of the monarch. The ancient bounds of the 
empire will be reestablished, Edom and other 
foreigners being reduced to subjection. The 
restored exiles rebuild the wasted cities. Agri- 
culture and kindred pursuits flourish to a 
miraculous degree on an extraordinarily fertile 
soil. And the people will never be dispossessed 
from this earthly paradise. Whether this 
appendix was added by Amos himself or by a 
later patriot need not he discussed here. 

‘The style is the man.’ It is so in this 
case. When the shepherd from the south of 
Judah interfered in the social and religious 


life of Israel, he displayed extreme boldness. 
His style is a bold one. His language is clear, 
vigorous, direct. The imagoiy, as might have 
been expected, is drawn from rural affairs — 
tlireshiug-sledges, wagons, harvests, cattle, 
birds, lions, lisliing. But the Oriental shep- 
herd, though lie he not familiar with books, is 
not necessarily uncultivated. The poetic struc- 
ture of c. 4 is quite perfect : the refrain, ‘ Yet 
have ye not relumed unto me, saith Jehovah’ 
(gii.s.u, in, Up j s used v\ith great effect ; the 
technical arrangement of the dirge is perfectly 
understood (o - 8 10 ), and Amos knows how to 
work up to a climax. 

5 . Contents. We have already shown what 
is the substance of the prophet’s teaching, but it 
will interest some readers if we roughly trace 
the order of his ideas as they appear in the 
book. It opens with a denunciation of the 
cruel wrongs done by the surrounding nations 
to each other and to Israel. Ail of these shall 
have their due recompense of reward (l s - 2 8 ). 
Judah’s turn comes next : her offence is more 
directly against God, but her punishment is 
no less certain (2 4 > 5 ). When Israel is reached, 
the note is struck which resounds all through 
the book: it is the oppression of the poor, 
unchastity, a wrong idea of the character and 
requirements of Jehovah which will bring 
down chastisement (2 (> - s ). These sins arc due 
to ingratitude for God’s mercies, and are 
aggravated by attempts to silence the voice of 
truth. They will bring on an attack and utter 
defeat at the hands of an enemy (2 9-16 ). The 
next section teaches that the closeness of the 
relation between Jehovah and Israel itself 
involves the punishment of the people (3 1-s ). 
The neighbouring nations are summoned to 
witness the oppressions which are going on : 
the doom of palaces and altars is pronounced 
(3 9 ' 1 '*). The rich women are rebuked and 
threatened (4 1-3 ) ; the futility of superstitious 
worship is proclaimed (4 4 > - 1 ) ; the failure of 
God’s attempt to reform Israel is bewailed 
(4 W -). A hiilcr lament over Israel is followed 
bv some account of the injustice practised by 
the powerful ; then the fond hopes cherished 
respecting the ‘Day of the Lord’ are shattered, 
and the elaborate ritual with which it was 
sought to please Him is sternly rejected (c. 5). 
The luxury of the higher classes is the main 
theme of the next address, which ends with an 
intimation of Assyrian invasion (c. G). Three 
visions set forth in pictorial form the speedy 
end of the nation (7 1 ' 9 ). Amaziali, the priest 
of Bethel, attempts to drive Amos out of the 
country (7 10 ' 17 ). Another vision is described, 
and the common theme of dishonesty and 
injustice is again taken up : from the penalty 
thus provoked there will be no deliverance 
either in man or God (c. 8 ). None shall escape 
(9 14i ). Jehovah repudiates a special interest 
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in Israel (9"). The final paragraph rejoices in -worship, was situated. Beth-Eden (the house 
the hope of a happier future, a restoration of of Eden) was in Syria, but its precise locality 
the kingdom in the lino of David, a fertile is uncertain, and we can only say of Kir that 
land, an undisturbed security' of tenure (9 n-u*). it must have been not far from Elam in the 

distant east (Isa 22 6 ) : cp. 2 K 1 C 9 Am 9 7 . 

CHAPTERS 1-2 5 6 - 8 . During the troubles with Syria the 

Tiie Sins of Israel's Neighbours and the Philistines doubtless made raids, carrying off 

Punishments which should follow the whole captivity, i.e. the whole of the popu- 

I, "We may paraphrase the main part of the lation of the district, at one swoop. The rap- 
sentence thus : ‘ The words of Amos, de- tives were sold to their bitterest enemies, the 
scribing what he saw in prophetic vision.’ Edomites. Gaza] richest and strongest city 

Herdmen] or rather, 1 keepers of a peculiar of Philistia. on the caravan route to Petra, the 
breed of sheep called naqad.’ There must capital of Edom. The expression the remnant 
have been a number of these sheepowners in of the Philistines indicates that a portion of 
and near Tekoa. Mesha, king of Moab, is them had already been destroyed. In 2 Chill'' 
called by the same name iioqed (2K3 4 ), where Uzziah’s victories over them are enumerated, 
our English Bible uses the word ‘ sheep- 9 , 10 . Tyro became the leading city in 
master.’ Tekoa] 5 m. S. of Bethlehem, on a Phoenicia about 900 B.C. The Phoenicians 
hill 2,788 ft. high, was at the border of the were the great slave-dealers of antiquity : see 
‘wilderness of Tekoa’ (2 Ch 20 20 1 Mac 19 33 ), 1 Mac 3 41 2 Mac 8 **. The ‘ covenant of breth- 

which was fit only for pasturage and largely ren ’ (RM), or brotherly covenant (AY), 
used for this. Palestine has always been is the friendly agreement which always sub- 
subject to earthquakes, but the one here sisted between Tyre and the Hebrews (2 So n 
referred to. which occurred in the reign of 1 K5 1 9 11 > 14 , etc.), and doubtless had occasion- 
TJzziah (Zechll 3 ), seems to have been of ally been cemented by formal treaty. We 
exceptional violence. The language of many never read of wars waged by the Israelites 
passages in the poetical and prophetical books against Tyre or Sidon. 

is derived from the alarming movements of 11 , 12 . Edom’s crimes were hostility against 
the earth-shaken ground (Ps 4 6 2 . 6 60 2 Isa24 19 , a kindred nation, his brother (Mall 2 ); the 
etc.). casting off all pity, or, as RM has it, 1 the eor- 

2 . The threatening character of this v. rupting his compassions’ (cp. Ezk28 17 ), i.e 
gives notice beforehand of the tone of the the doing violence to his own better, kinder 

^ whole prophecy. Zion and Jerusalem are nature ; the tearing his prey continually, like 
God’s abode, from which His voice is heard an infuriated beast (1 K 13 28 Job 10 9 ) ; the in- 
/ like a lion’s roar. The burning wind is His satiableness of his revenge. We know that in 
voice. A modern traveller speaks of the later times Israel had no more relentless foe 
simoom 1 caressing you like a lion with flaming (ObadlO-14 Ps 137 7 ). 

breath.’ Habitations] RY ‘ pastures,’ i.e. the 12 . Teman was the name of a city and dis- 
sheep, which mourn because the grass is trict of Edom, 15 m. from Petra. The ruins 
parched (Joel 1 18 > 20 Isa3 2(i ). The summit of of Bozrah are 4 m. SE. of the Dead Sea. 
Carmel is usually wet with heavy dews ; even 13 . Jgll and Jer49 7 show how eager the 
it becomes withered. Ammonites were to ‘ enlarge their border.’ 

3 . Amos was sent to preach to Israel, but Such barbarities as are here mentioned were 

he here (13-2 5 ) prefixes to his records of that quite common in Oriental warfare (2K8 1 - 
preaching a section which shows that Je- Hos 14 7 ), but the OT. seems to represent the 
hovah is the Guardian of Righteousness, the Ammonites in a peculiarly unfavourable light 
Avenger of wrong and cruelty, amongst all (1 S 11 2 2 S 10). 14 . Rabbah] on the banks of 

the neighbouring races as well, Syria, Philistia, the Upper Jabbok (2 S 11, 12). The shouting 
Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab. means the war-cry. 15 . Some of the ancient 

For] i.e. because of. Three transgressions . . translations, with which Jer49 3 (see RY) 
and., four] an indefinite and considerable num- agrees, understand this v. as referring, not to 
ber(Jobo 10 ). For the attacks made by Da- the king, but to the Ammonite god Malcam. 
mascus see 2 K 8 12 10 32 1 3 22 Gilead, being the with his priests and his princes. This invoh e-. 
nearest Israelite district, bore the first brunt, no alteration in the consonants of the principal 
The threshing-sledge, a thick wooden board word, which in either case is Malcam. 
with pointed pieces of iron or of basalt on the C. 2 . 1 - 3 . Jehovah will punish the wrongs 

under side, and a heavy weight or a driver which these petty nations do each other, as 
above, is the figure for the harshest severity. well as their outrages upon Israel. 

5 . The bar is that by which the city gate 1 . Burning the king's bones into lime was 
wassecured. The plain (RY ‘ valley ’) of Aven] a groBS indignity (Josh 7 23 2K23 1(J >18). Their 
the plain of Coele-Syria, in which Heliopolis thorough destruction prevented the man’s being 
(since called Baalbek), the great seat of sun- ‘ gathered to his fathers.’ And there may have 
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-h a belief that the spirit suffered when the 
Jgjp rpse was abused (Jobl4 22 Isa 66 24 ). Jewish 
aKfeadition looked on this cremation as an act of 
■pwengeance for the part taken by Edom in the 
^‘campaign described 2K3. Kirioth] RV ‘Ke- 
rioth.’ Perhaps to be identified with Ar. the 
capital of Moab : when one of these is named 
the other is omitted. It is mentioned in the 
famous inscription of Mesba. who was king of 
Moab in Ahab’B time, and seems to have been a 
sanctuary. His words are, 1 before Chemosh in 
Keriyyoth.’ 3 . Judge, sceptre-holder(l 5 ' 2 ). king 
( 1 15 ), are all practically identical in meaning. 

4 , S- The surrounding nations are charged 
with violations of the law written in the heart, 
Judah with offences against a law set forth in 
positive commandments. Their lies] the nn 
real, imaginary deities, the Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, who have no existence save in the 
mind of the worshipper, and therefore are 
sure to disappoint his hopes. 

CHAPTER 2 «-i 6 
Israel’s Sins and Ingratitude 


as 

9~ i( 5. The ingratitude thus evinced and the 
judgment which it provokes. 

9 . We may exhibit the emphasis designed 
by Amos by rendering thus : ‘ Yet it was I 
who destroyed . . and it was I who brought 
you up,’ etc. The Amorite hero is a name for 
all the earlier inhabitants of the Holy Land. 
Instead of fruit from above, etc., we say ‘ root 
and branch.’ But the Canaanites were not 
utterly extirpated (Josh 1316 161° Jglu-36 
2 So 7 ). 11 , The accounts we have of Samuel, 
Elijah, Elisha, and the 1 schools of the pro- 
phets,’ show that prophets, declaring God’s 
will by word of mouth, had been more numer- 
ous in the northern than in the southern 
kingdom. The ‘Nazirites’ (RY) showed their 
obedience to His will by self-control, austeri- 
ties. renunciations of pleasant things (Nu 6 ). 
God's most precious gift to His people con- 
sisted in true men, and, above all, in inspired 
prophets. 12 . It was exceedingly base to 
tempt the Nazirite to break his vow. For 
the silencing of the prophets see IK 22 Isa 
30io.il Mic2 «. 11 . 
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6 - 8 . Israel is now threatened in the same 
form as the rest, but vv. 6-16 were not spoken 
by Amos at Bethel ; they form the conclusion 
of the preface which he wrote after his return 
home. 

6 . The unrighteous judges condemn the in- 
nocent for the sake of a bribe. A pair of shoes 
would have been too paltry a present, but for 
the fact that the shoe was a symbol of property 
(Ruth 4 7 Ps60 10 ). To hand over the shoes 
was equivalent to our delivery of title-deeds. 

7 . They begrudge the very dust, a sign of 
mourning, which a poor man has sprinkled on 
his head: they hinder the man who is in a 
lowly position from attaining his modest pur- 
pose. To profane . . name] The religion of 
many of the nations of antiquity sanctioned 
unchastity and even adopted it as part of the 
worship of the gods, but if Jehovah’s wor- 
shippers are morally unclean they pollute His 
Holj' Name. 8 . The poor in the East sloop 
in their day-clothes. Garments taken in pledge 
should therefore be restored ere nightfall (Ex 
22 25 Dt24 1 2 ) ; but these creditors, undeterred 
by their supposed nearness to their god, treat 
the needy man’s clothes as if they belonged to 
themselves. Possibly, however, Amos wrote, 

‘ And they stretch out beside every altar 
clothes taken in pledge,’ meaning that they 
hung them up as a votive offering in honour 
of their god. 

They drink the wine of the condemned in the 
house of their god] that is to say, at their sac- 
rificial banquets they drank wine obtained by 
unjust fines, and whilst they imagined them- 
selves to be worshipping the God of Israel He 
disclaimed them : they were really worshipping 
an idol of their own imagination. 


13 . The v. may be understood in two ways. 
First, as in AY, which represents Israel as a 
burden on God (Isa 1 U 7 1S etc.). Secondly, 
and better, as in RV, ‘Behold, I will press 
you in your place, as a cart presseth that is 
full of sheav es.’ As the ground reels under 
the loaded wagon so shall they under God’s 
heavy hand (Ps32 4 Job33 2 ). 16 . The stress 

lies on the word naked. In headlong flight 
the long, outer garment would be cast away as 
a hindrance. 

Here, and at 313,13 43 , 5 , 6 , 8 , 9 , 10,11 f,8 8 11 9 7 . 
s > 12 > 13 , the expression rendered saith the 
LORD is a kind of exclamation, thrown in 
parenthetically to call attention to the gravity 
of what is said. Utterance of Jehovah 1 the 
prophet cries. 

CHAPTER 3 
Tnc First Address 
1 - 8 . A call to attention. 9 , 10 . The op 
pressions practised by the powerful, n- 15 . 
The disasters which should overtake them, 
their sanctuary and tlioir palaces. 

1 . 1 Race ’ would be a more conect word 
than family. Judah is included in the appeal, 
but immediately drops out of sight again. 

a. In the Bible to know frequently means 
to care for. to be deeply interested in (Gnl 8 19 
Hosl3-‘ Nah 1 7 Job 22 is PsU 73 11 Prov2 10 
Gal 4 s ): at Jcrl 5 and here it has the allied 
sense ‘ to choose.’ Jehovah chose Israel alone 
to be His people. And they argued as Dr. 
Arnold did when he was a child : ‘ I could 
not make out how, if my mother loved me 
more than strange children, she should find 
fault with me and not with them.’ 

3 . Be agreed] RY ‘have agreed,’ have made 
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an appointment. If two people were seen 
walking together in the desolate regions with 
which Amos was familiar it might be assumed 
that they had not met by chance. Nothing 
happens by chance. There is a reason and 
cause for Israel's calamities. 4. ‘ Thicket ’ is 
preferable to forest : nild and broken country 
is in \iew. Amos intimates that a prophet’s 
threats are not idle sound, any more than a 
lion’s roar is. 5. Shall one take up a snare 
from the earth? etc.] RV * Shall a snare spring 
up from the ground ? ’ etc. The snare is the 
bird-trap as a whole : the gin (the word is a 
contraction of 1 engine ') is the mechanism by 
wliicli the trap acts. But the trap does not 
go ofE till the bird starts it. The thought is 
that when the time of misfortune arrives 
Israel will be caught in it as the bird in llie 
trap. 6. Israel cannot plead lack of warning 
(Ezk33 4 i 5 ). All things are ordered by God, 
and therefore His prophets are able to give 
such warning. Evil hero means disaster. 

7. His secret is the purpose He has formed : 
cp. Gnl8 17 . 8. Luther said, at the Diet of 

Worms : ■ Hero I stand : I can do no other.’ 

9. In the palaces] R3I ‘ upon ’ ; the procla- 
mation is made from the flat roof: cp. Lkl2 3 . 
Those who dwell in palaces are to be judged 
by their peers. Possibly Amos wrote, * Asshur 
and Egypt,’ the two great nations, Assyria 
and Egypt, the hammer and anvil, between 
which Israel lay. The mountain of Samaria 
(the capital of Israel) is surrounded by loftier 
ones, on which the spectators are supposed to 
stand. The oppressed] RV 1 oppressions.' 

10. They have lost the power to do equity. 
Their eyes gloat over treasures of gold and 
silver in their palaces : a prophet’s eye sees 
only stores of violence and robbery (Ro2 5 
Jas5i-»). 

12. Even the wealthiest will escape with 
nothing but bare life. ‘ They sit in Samaria 
in the corner of a couch, and on the silken 
cushions of a bed' (RV). These cushions 
formed the divan, which is often the sole 
article of furniture in an Oriental reception 
room : the corner seat is the place of honour. 
The shepherd prophet loathed these modern 
luxuries. 

14. Beth-el had been a sanctuary prior to 
the Israelite occupation of the land. In the 
days of Amos it was the undisputed religious 
capital of the northern kingdom (7 13 ), whose 
subjects gathered there for seasons of special 
worship (4 1 ). No doubt the sacred pillar and 
post which we read of so often in connexion 
with the high places stood near the altar. 
The idol to which devotion was paid as the 
representative of Jehovah was the golden calf 
set up by Jeroboam I (1 K 12- J ). Burnt 
offerings, thank offerings and meal offerings 
were presented on the altars (5 s2 ), and the 


service was made more attractive by singing 
and the music of the viol. But all this was 
vitiated by two faults. First, the god whom 
the worshippers adored was not the Holy One 
who alone is worthy, but a mere nature-god, 
dispenser of corn and wine and oil, of water, 
flax and wool (Hos2 6 9 1 ). And, secondly, the 
worship was uot of a kind to make men better, 
it was closely associated with immorality and 
with luxurious eating and drinking (Am 
it did not promote either justice or generosity 
to others (Am 2 8 5 24 ). The horns wore the 
most sacred part of the altar : to cut them oft’ 
was to desecrate it thoroughly. 

15. Winter and summer house were in some 
cases distinct buildings, but in others were 
parts of the same structure differently sit 11:11 r d 
(Jg3-° Jei-3 - 2 ). The houses of ivory remind 
us of Nero’s 1 Golden House ’ at Rome : 1 The 
interior was decorated in the most lavish way. 
with gold, precious stones and ivory. . . The 
supper rooms had panelled ceilings, overlaid 
with ivory.’ It was a valuable commodity. 
Sennacherib, on one of the inscriptions uhiih 
have come down to ns, states that Hezekiah 
gave him ‘a couch of ivory, thrones of i\ory, 
an elephant’s tusk.’ 

CHAPTER 4 
Tnn Second Address 

1-3. The heartless luxury of the rich 
women. 4, 5. The elaborate sacrifice-, and 
pilgrimages. 6-12. The failure of (tod's 
chastisements to produce amendment. 

1. These pampered women are compared tn 
cows grown fat through feeding in the rieli 
pastures of Bashan (Nu32 4 - 5 Dt.32 11 Mie7 1 '). 

Mrsters] RV ‘lords,’ i.o. husbands ( I Put 
3 6 ). 2. He] RV ‘ they,’ i.e. the conqueror-. 

Your posterity] RV ‘ your residue.’ Those 
farthest removed from danger will be dragged 
out of their retreats like fish from the water. 

3. Liko excited cattle each woman would 
make for the nearest breach in the city wall 
and endeavour to escape through it. The 
second half of the v. is corrupt. Possibly it 
may have run : 1 And ye shall be cast out of 
your palaces’ (Mic2°). 

4. This v. shows that the pilgrimage to a holy 
place was then, as it has been in almost all 
times and lands, one of the popular forms of 
devotion. The pious Jew delighted in the 
annual visit to Jerusalem for the Feasts of 
Passover or of Tabernacles. Jeroboam f set 
apart Bethel and Dan as the two sanctuaries 
to be visited by his subjects (1K12- 1 '' 3 ’-) for 
the same purpose. Other places Mere yenc 
rated in like fashion. Amos mentions Bccr- 
sheba (8 14 ) and Gilgal. The latter place, 
which was situated between Jericho and the 
Jordan, derived its name, 1 a circle,’ from the 
circle of sacred stones which existed there from 
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■ig time immemorial . Josh 4 and 5 speak of i t as tho 
y site of the first camp of the Hebrews in west- 
em Palestine and the scene of the circumcision 
[J of the great mass of the people. 

V* The prophet asserts that these journeys to 
the holy places, for the purpose of woiship. 
failed to win the favour of God : the more 
zealously they were engaged in the greater the 
guilt of the pilgrims. The reason was that 
men substituted such devotions in place of 
good morals. There is an Arabic proverb 
concerning the ceremonies performed by pil- 
1 grims to Mecca : 1 Circumambulate, and run. 
and commit the seven deadly sins ! ’ Another 
plays thus on words : Al-haram f il ILt ra mai/it = 
‘Unholincss dwelleth in the two holy cities.’ 

Every morning . . after three years] • in the 
morning . . on the third day,’ seems preferable. 
On the morning after arrival the pilgrims 
brought an oblation : on the next day — the 
third, according to Heb. reckoning — they paid 
the tithes. In the great Mohammedan pilgrim- 
age to Mecca the observances due on each day 
are strictly defined. 5. According to the Lcvi- 
tical legislation leaven might not be burned as 
part of a sacrifice (Ex 23 18 Lv 2 1 -) ; but even 
in those laws there are traces of some degree 
of freedom (Lv 7 13 23 17 ). And in northern 
Israel it would seem that leavened cakes were 
consumed on the altar as a praise or thank 
offering. This liketh you] i.e. this is what 
you like. 

<S. Doughty speaks of an Arab who ‘ would 
often show that he had nothing left to eat . . 
in crackling the thumb nail from the backward 
upon tho upper front teeth.’ Yet have ye not 
returned unto me] a pathetic refrain, express- 
ing His disappointment and His appealing love. 
All warnings have been in vain. 7. In the 
plains harvest comes at the end of April ; a 
month later in the hills. Heavy rains are 
necessary from Nov. to Jan. to soften the 
ground sufficiently for ploughing and sowing. 

One piece was rained upon, etc.] cp. Gideon’s 
fleece (JgG 3 "" 10 ). 8. Cities] i.e. the inhabitants. 

9. Blasting] the effect produced on gram by 
the burning wind from tho desert (Gn41 °). 

Palmerworm] or locust, xo. After the man- 
ner of Egypt] 1 Life and death march in 
“double companies” through Egypt. All epi- 
demics revel here.’ 2K13 7 is an illustration 
of the loss of horses. We are to think of the 
people as shut up in a fetid camp, with decay- 
ing bodies of men and horses, and all the 
other foul odours of the East. xi. The over- 
throw of these cities had become a type of 
utter destruction ( I) 1 2 9 23 Isal bs 13 10 Jcr49 18 
5040). The brand plucked out of the burning is 
a figure for grievous damage. 

X2. Thus] but wo are not told how. Im- 
agination is to fill up the blank, and the par- 
tial overthrow already inflicted is enough to 


indicate what the final and total ruin will be. 
They must meet God as a foe (Josho 1J ). 

13. This \ersc. b and £H’, were probably 
written on the margin by an admirer of Job 
94 - 10 . His thought] i.e. tho determination 
He has arrhed at. He darkens the heavens 
with storms and eclipses. He marches majes- 
tically over the mountains in clouds and 
thunder (D 133 13 Micl 3 Hab3 l!> Job!) 8 ). 

CHAPTER 5 
Tnc Thikii Address 

1-6. A lament, a warning, and an invitation. 
7, 10-20. Denunciation of injustice and op- 
pression, with threats of pestilence and judg- 
ment. 21-27. repudiation of their attempt 
to please God by mere ritual. 

r, 2. Lamentation] a technical term for 
mournful poetry consisting of short lines of 
unequal length : here, for instance (v. 2), the 
dirge consists of four lines, the first and third 
having three accents, the second and fourth 
two. Virgin] because, though often defeated, 
Israel had not ycl been thoroughly conquered. 

5. Pass not to Beer-sheba] People living 
in the northern kingdom would have to ‘ pass,’ 
to cross over, the territory of Judah to roach 
tho famous sanctuary in the extreme S. of 
the land. In the reference to Gilgal there is 
one of those plays on sound which are so 
common in impassioned speech : 1 nag-Cilgfil 
galoh yiglch.’ And in that to Beth-el a play 
on ideas : Bethel (‘House of God’) shall be- 
come Ai on (‘ Nothing ’). Hosea actually calls 
it Beth Aven, ‘House of Nothing’ (4 15 5 s 10 5 ), 
and also Aven (10 8 ). Bethel is now called 
Beit-in. 6. The better reading would be ; 
‘Lest he send forth fire’ (cp. 14.7,10,12 22,5) 
‘upon the house of Joseph and there be none 
to quench it for Bethel.’ Israel is entitled 
the house of Joseph, because Ephraim, the de- 
scendant of Joseph, is the chief tribe in tho 
northern kingdom. 

7. Instead of justice there is injustice, bitter 
as wormwood. 

8, 9. Cp. 4 13 , and see Job38 31 Isal3 10 
2;» 2 > 1 2. 8. The seven stars] BY ‘ the Pleiades,’ 
lit. ‘ tho heap.’ The shadow of death] BM 
‘ deep darkness,’ is better. 

10. The subject of v. 7 is now resumed : 
they who turn justice into wormwood, etc., 
hate in the gate tho man who reproves injustice. 
The gate is the broad, open space before tho 
city wall, where all business is discussed and 
justice is supposed to be administered : cp. v. 12. 

ix. Burdens of wheat] BY ‘exactions of 
wheat.’ These remind ns of the way in which 
the French nobility used to ‘ grind down the 
peasantry to the utmost farthing to extort 
money to spend in debauchery and riot in 
Paris’: cp. also 2S12 3 . Houses of hewn 
stone were a mark of great wealth (Isa9 10 ). 
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12. RV ‘ For I know how manifold are your 
transgressions and how mighty' are your sins ; 
ye that afflict the just, that take a bribe, and 
that turn aside the needy,’ etc. Bribe] The 
word means ‘ransom’ (see Ex 21 30 If u 25 s1 
ProvC 35 ) ; on many occasions it would defeat 
the ends of justice if a ransom was accepted. 

13. What is the use of talking ? As a 
modern writer says : 

‘ For what avail'd it, all the noise 
And outcry of the former men ? * 

14. As ye have spoken] RV ‘as ye say,’ 
i.e. as ye say He is, as ye flatter yourselves He 
is. 15. The remnant] At best a mere fraction, 
will escape. 16, 17. Streets] RV ‘broad 
ways ’ : what we call squares and open spaces. 
The wailing is the tremulous, high-pitched 
lament for the dead. The most necessary 
occupations are suspended because of the great 
number of deaths. Where the merry shout of 
the grape-gatherers had been common, sounds 
of woe may now be heard. The skilful of 
lamentation are the professional mourners 
(Mt 9 - 3 : cp. 2S3» .Ter 34 5 E/.k2tri 7 27 3 «). 

I will pass through, etc.] as the destroying 
angel passed through Egypt (Ex 12). 

18-20. Day of the Lord] see Intro., and ep. 
Isa 5 so g 23 Joel 2 Obad v. 1 5. 

2r. Festivals such as Tabernacles (1 K 12 83 ) 
are meant. I will not smell] RV ‘ I will take 
no delight.’ The original words refer to the 
smelling the pleasant odour of the sacrifice 
(Gn8 21 Lv2G sl ). 22. The burnt offering was 
the costliest of sacrifices, and in early times was 
not often presented by private individuals. 

Meat offerings] RV ‘ meal offerings ’ : flour, 
or flour mingled with salt, oil, and incense. 

Peace offerings] The 1 thank offerings ’ of 
RM is better. These were partly eaten by the 
worshippers. Fat beasts were, of course, a 
costly sacrifice. 23, 24. Vocal and instrumental 
music was employed in the Temple sendee at 
Bethel, but was utterly distasteful to God 
because of the unrighteousness of the singers 
and the people generally : cp. Isa 1 13 Ezk26 13 . 

Viols] a kind of lute or guitar, with ten or 
twelve strings and a sounding-board. Mighty 
stream] RM ‘ ever-flowing.’ 

23. Have ye offered ?] R V ‘ Did ye bring ? ’ 
The answer is 1 Ho.’ So far is God from being 
influenced by sacrifices that all the time when 
His Providential care over them was most 
marked they were in the habit of presenting 
Him no oblations at all: cp. Josh 5 5-7 IS 15 22 
26, 27. Render, 1 And ye shall tako 
up Hikhuth your king, and Kev.an your images, 
the star of your god which ye made for your- 
selves. And I will cause,’ etc. Ketc&ii is the 
name of one of the Babylonian planetary 
deities who has been variously identified with 
Saturn or Mars. Another title of the same 
god, Taalme, is probably concealed under the 


words rendered ‘ your images.’ It is at present 
uncertain who is meant by Sikkuth. The 
idolaters will have to carry their idols into 
exile, beyond Damascus, i.e. into Assyria, 
which is thus vaguely indicated. 

CHAPTER 6 
The Fourth Address 

1-3. False security of Judah and Israel. 
4-6. Carelessness and luxury. 7-11. Capti- 
vity, siege, death, ruin. 12, 13. Preposterous 
errors. 14. The coming of the avenger. 

i, 2. Render, 1 Woe to the easy-going in Zion 
and to the secure in the mountain of Samaria ! 
Make the round of the foremost nations and 
come to them, 0 house of Israel. Pass over 
to Calneli and see, and from thence go to 
Hamath Rabbah : then, etc. Arc you better 
than these kingdoms ? or is your border.’ etc . 
that you should be so favoured. The site of 
Calneh is uncertain. Hamath is the well 
known city on the Orontes. 3. They refused 
to think of the coming retribution ; they en- 
throned violence in their midst. 

4. Reclining at meals was a custom intro- 
duced from the farther East : contrast 1 S2II-’ 1 . 
The grandees now : stretched themselves.’ etc. : 
cp. Spenser’s ‘Poured out in loosnesse on the 
grassy ground ’ ; luxury and idleness arc im- 
plied. Eat the lambs, etc.] To a frugal shep- 
herd the feeding up of beasts for food seemed 
shameful extravagance: ‘Seldom the nomad' 
oat other flesh than the meat of their sacrifices : 
but it be some beast that will not thrive, or is 
likely to die on their hands ’ (Doughty). 

5. Chant] RV ‘ Bing idle songs ’ is an im- 
provement. The musicians were lazy triflcrs. 

Invent to themselves, etc.] In the psihn 
which closes the Greek Psalter, David is made 
to assert : ‘ My hands fashioned an instrument, 
and my fingers fitted together a psaltery ’ : see 
also 2 Ch 29 26 > 27 . 6. The goblet is not enough, 
they must have bowls to drink out of, bow Is 
of costly material such as were generally us< d 
in divine service (Zech9 15 14 20 ). The ihroai- 
ened ruin of the nation did not move these 
unpatriotic feasters to dispense wiili costly 
unguents, as men in trouble were usually rc.idv 
to do (2 S 14 2). 

7. First in sin, first in punishment. The 
banquet, etc.) RV ‘ The revelry of them that 
stretched themselves shall pass away.’ A play 
on sounds : Sar mirzach seruchim. 8. Excel- 
lency] i.e. the excellent things of which the 
nation was proud. 9. The city is besieued. 
and if there is a house in which the pestilence 
has left ten men alive their turn shall come. 

10. And a man’s uncle, etc.] RV is a little 
different : ‘ Andwhenaman’sunclc ’ (RM ‘kins- 
man ’) ‘ shall take him up, even ho that burncth 
him, to bring out the bones out of the house, and 
shall Bay unto him that is in the innermost parts 
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Cthe house, Is there yet any with thee ? and he 
jjjfphall say, No ; then,’ etc. Taking this difficult 
f ■ V. as it here stands, we must remember that it 
j’ was the duty of Ihe next of kin to see to the 
f disposal of the body, and that, whilst interment 
was the almost universal rule, cremation might 
be resorted to in special circumstances (1 S31 12 ). 
The plague-stricken man in the inner rooms of 
the house must not defile the Lord's name by 
uttering it in the immediate presence of death, 
as a Mohammedan may not say his prayers in 
an unclean spot. A simpler form of the v., 
suggested in part by LXX, would be : 1 A rem- 
nant shall be left’ (in the plague-swept house), 
‘and when men break through to bring out the 
bones from the house it shall be said to him 
who is in the recesseR of the house. Is there 
yet any with thee ? and he shall say. None.’ 

12 . Bead, ‘ Shall horses run upon the elitf ? 
Will a man plough the sea with oxen V ’ No ! 
but in moral and religious matters they will 
do things as absurd as these. 13 . No altera- 
tion of the original is required to obtain the 
following : 1 Ye which rejoice in Lo-Dcbar, 
which say, Have we not taken for us Karnaim 
by our own strength V For Lo-Dcbar see 
2S9 4 17 2T , and for Karnaim G 11 14’’ Dt 1 4 
Josh21 27 IMaco 20 : both towns lay E. of the 
Jordan and may have been taken by Jero- 
boam II. 

A great change had come over the fortunes 
of Israel during the reigns of Joash of Israel 
and his son, Jeroboam IT. Israel had been 
reduced to a very low ebb in the time of 
Jehoahaz by the repeated and successful assaults 
of the Syrians (2K13 7 > 22 ). With the advent 
of Joash all this was altered. He recovered 
ten cities which Hazael had taken, and gained 
three victories (2K 13 20 ). Jeroboam II carried 
these successes still further. ‘ Ho restored the 
border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
unto the sea of the Arabah ' (R V) and appeal's 
to have been uniformly victorious. This was 
largely due to the fact that ho never came 
into collision with Assyria, whereas the power 
of Syria had been greatly reduced by the cam- 
paigns of Shalmaneser III and Assurdan. 

Such a collision was, however, inevitable 
(v. 14). The earliest contact between Israel 
and Assyria of which wo have any record was 
when Ahab, as an ally of Hadadczer of Damas- 
cus, shared in the disastrous defeat inflicted on 
the Syrian king by Shalmaneser II at the battle 
of Karkar, 854 b.C. On the famous obelisk of 
black basalt, now in the British Museum, am- 
bassadors from Jehu are represented bringing 
tribute to the same Assyrian monarch at 
Hamath, 842 n.c. Tiglath-pileser III, called in 
the Bible 1 Pul,’ marched against Northern Syria 
in 738 b,c. and Menahem gave the king a 
thousand talents of silver, ‘ that his hand might 
be with him to confirm the kingdom in his hand ’ 
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(2K15 19 ). In 732 n.c. Tiglath-pileser HI in- 
vaded Lsrael, took a number of towns, including 
the whole district of Naphtali (2 K 1 5 23 ). and 
compelled Pekah. king of Israel, to pay a con- 
ciderable tribute. The kingdom of Lsrael was 
destroyed in the year 722 n.c., when Samaria 
was taken by Sargon in the first month of his 
reign, after a siege which was begun by his 
predecessor, Shalmaneser IY, and had lasted 
three years. 

14 . The entering in of Hemath] the ideal 
northern boundary of the Holy Land (Nu 13 21 
2 K 14 2 ’- 2 S) ; it ; s the great depression between 
the N. end of Lebanon and the Nusariyeh 
mountains. The river of the wilderness] RV 
‘ the brook of the Arabah," the AY adi-el- Ahsih, 
the southern boundary. 

CHAPTER 7 

Three Vision's a.vd an Interruption 
1 - 9 . The visions. 10 - 17 . The interruption. 
There are two senses in which the word 
1 Vision ' may be used of one of the forms of 
Hebrew prophecy. In the first Bense a state 
of mind closely akin to that of a dreamer is 
intended : ‘ I the Lord will make myself 
known unto him in a vision, I will speak with 
him in a dream ’ (Nu 12 6 ). The prophet falls 
into a kind of ecstasy, and has no control over 
the pictures which pass before his mind. 
Every one will remember the language ascribed 
to Balaam : * He saith . . which seeth the vision 
of the Almighty, falling down, and having his 
eyes open ’ (Nu 24 *> ie ). In the second sense of 
ihe word it is meant that the subject-matter 
of the preaching was divinely inspired, but the 
prophet's own mind and will played an im- 
portant part in throwing this matter into the 
form of a picture. The visions of Amos be- 
long to the latter class. God's Spirit made the 
coming destruction of Israel certain to this 
man. Amos drew, and then explained, the pic- 
tures which were emblems of that destruction, 
the locusts, the devouring flame, the measure- 
ment with a plumb-line, the basket of summer 
fruit, the fall ot temple and column. 

1 . Grasshoppers] RV ‘ Locusts.’ The latter 
growth may possibly mean the grass which 
springs in Palestine after the late rains in 
March- April. We cannot be quite certain 
whether the king's mowings or ‘shearings’ are 
here mentioned. Sheep-shcaringinN. Palestine 
takes place about April. The king’s mowings 
would bo a portion of the crops taken to feed 
his horses, a. Render, ‘ And as they were 
about to make an end of eating . . Who shall 
raise up Jacob ? ’ The question is equivalent 
to an exclamation : ‘ Oh that Jacob might be 
raised up ! ’ 

4 . He would not conduct His controversy 
with words, but with a consuming fire (Isa 66 w ). 
The great deep] the abyss on which the earth 
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•was supposed to rest (Ctn7 n Ps24 2 ). A part] 
BV 1 the land,’ the portion appointed to Israel : 
this, also, the lire was about to consume. 

7 , 8. Upon a wall] RV ‘ beside a wall.’ The 
testing of the wall is a symbol of the searching 
investigation into the people's conduct, which 
would be followed by a strictly just recom- 
pense (2S8 2 2K21 13 Isa 34 11 Jerl 11 . 13 

Lam2 s ). 9 . The high places of Isaac] i.e. 
Beer-sheba (5 5 ), which was especially asso- 
ciated with Isaac (Gn27 23 281°). 

10 , 11 . Amaziah, being a royal official, inter- 
venes as soon as the king's name is brought in 
(v. 9). He sends a message to Jeroboam II at 
Samaria (2K14 23 ), charging the prophet with 
stirring up sedition at the very centre of the 
national life. And he exaggerates. Amos had 
not said that the king himself should ho 
killed. 12 , 13 . How contemptuous Amaziah is ! 
His words literally are : 1 Seer, go, flee thee 
away.’ etc. There is a proverbial saying, ‘Eat 
your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue.’ 

The king’s chapel] RV • The king's sanc- 
tuary’ : his ' Chapel Royal.’ The king's court] 
RV • a royal house ’ : one of his residences 
(Dan4 30 ). 

14 . We catch the emphasis if we render : 
‘ Ho prophet am I, and no son of a prophet 
am I.’ The latter expression may mean that 
he had not been trained in one of the schools 
for prophets (IS 19 24 2K4 3S 9 1 ), but it is 
better to understand it as referring to the 
Oriental custom of the son following his father’s 
occupation. A gatherer of sycomore fruit] RV 
1 A dresser of sycomore trees.' The sycomore 
fig required pinching or scraping to bring it 
to ripeness. It was not thought much of in 
Palestine. 15 . Cp. 2S7 3 IK 19 13 PsIS™.' 1 
Gall 1 . 16 . Thou sayest] in opposition to 
what the LORD said (v. 17). Drop not thy 
1 cord] don’t let it drip, drip, drip, in imbecile 
and wearisome fashion (Mic2 8 > u E/.k21 2 ' 7 ). 

17 . An harlot] violated by the victorious 
soldiers. The greatest disaster that can befall 
an Eastern is to leave no son to continue his 
name. The ample domain of the wealthy 
priest would be divided into small properties 
for the new settlers ( J er G - Mic 2 '). A polluted 
land] or , 1 a land that is unclean ' (RV), is one 
where Jehotah, not being its recognised lord, 
could not be legitimately worshipped (1 S 2 G 19 
2K5 17 Hos9 so Ezk4 13 ). 

CHAPTER 8 

The Vision of the Ripe Fruit, followed 
by a Fifth Address 

1 - 3 . The vision. 4 - 14 . The address, de- 
nouncing dishonest traders (v v.4-6), threatening 
earthquakes, eclipse, mourning, a painful sense 
of abandonment by God, an utter destruction 
of the superstitious (vv. 7-14). 

1 - 3 . Notwithstanding the interference of 


Amaziah, the prophet finishes the recital of 
his visions. 

I, 2 . Another play on words — qnyitx is the 
word for ripe fruit, and qelx for end. We might 
represent it by, 1 A basket of ripe fruit. Mv 
people are ripe for judgmont.’ 3 . Tho literal 
translation of this picturesque v. is, ‘ And the 
songs of the Temple shall howl in that day — 
utterance of the Lord Jehovah ! Many the 
corpses! In every place they cast forth! 
Hush!’ Temple] RM ‘palace.’ The building 
is regarded as the palace of the Great King ; 
the word came to the Hebrews from Babylonia, 
and literally signifies ‘ Great House.' The pest i- 
lence is so fatal that men have no time cither 
to burn or bury the dead, and no inclination to 
talk. 

4 . To make the poor of the land to fail] i.e. 
to exterminate those who arc in lowly circum- 
stances. 1 They make a solitude and call it 
peace.’ 5 . The new moon was originally a more 
important festival than thesabbath. For points 
in its observance Bee 1S20° 2K1'-’-’ ( n ,il 13 
Hos2 13 , andep. the Levitical ritual in Xu 23 11 . 

The ephah] the measure by which they -old. 
was fraudulently small ; the weight by which 
they tested the money paid them was as dis- 
honestly great. Money was not coined, but 
was weighed on every business occasion (Gn 
23 16 ). TheephahcontainedaboutG.") Imp.pts. ; 
the shekel of 252 grs. would be worth about t !2 Is 
of our money. 

7 . Jehovah Himself is the Excellency, the 
Pride and Boast of His people. 

8 . The movements of the land shaken bv 
the earthquake, or whatever other calamity 
was divinely inflicted, are compared to those 
of the Nile : 1 Yea, it shall rise up wholly like 
the River ; and it shall be troubled and sink 
again, like the River of Egypt ' (RV). Tho 
word for 1 river ’ is regularly employed of the 
Nile. 

9 . The eclipse of June 15tli, 7G3 D.f'.. may 
have impressed his imagination powerfully. 

10 . Feasts] religious, not secular. The 
cloth of camel’s or goat’s hair was hound round 
tho loins with a cord. Shaving the head was 
a sign of mourning (Lv21 5 Isa 4 - 1 22 12 ). This 
day would end as badly as it began. 

I I . The word which they craved was not one 
of spiritual instruction, but of guidance out of 
trouble : cp. 1 S3 1 . 12 . From sea to sea] i r. 
from tho Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 

14 . The sin, or, rather, the ‘guilt 'of Samaria, 
is tho idolatrous object worshipped by the Sa- 
maritans, either the calf at Bethel (1 K 1 2 - ' 1 1 os 
8 1!i 10"), or the Asherah at Samaria (2 K I :!'■). 

The manner] RV ‘ the way of Beer-sheba ’ 
may perhaps mean the pilgrimage thither. Mo- 
hammedans swear by the pilgrimage to Mecca . 
But Amos not improbably wrote, ‘ By the life 
of the deity of Beer-sheba.’ 
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CHAPTER 9 

'The Concluding Vision and a Discourse. 

Comrortable Words 

i. The vision. 2-10. The discourse, de- 
claring that none shall evade God's judgments 
(vv. 2-6) ; that Israel stands in no peculiar 
relationship to Jehovah (v. 7) ; that all the 
sinners amongst them shall perish (vv.8-10). 
11-15. Comfortable words, predicting the 
restoration of the Davidie kingdom in all its 
former extent (vv. 11, 12) ; the exuberant fer- 
tility of the land (v. 13) ; the complete and 
final establishment of the nation on it (v. 15). 

1. Read, 1 1 saw Jehovah standing beside the 
altar ; and he said, '• Smite the capitals of the 
pillars, so that the thresholds may shako, and 
break them in pieces on the head of all of 
them . . there shall not one of them flee away, 
and there shall not one of them escape.” ’ The 
altar is that at Bethel, the chief sanctuary of 
the kingdom (1K12 88 Am7 18 ) ; assembled 
there for worship, the great mass of the people 
meet with destruction, like the Philistines in 
the house of their god (Jgl6 39 ' 30 ). The blow 
from heaven shakes the building throughout, 
and its loftier parts come crashing down on the 
worshippers. 

2. Hell] Heb. Sheol , the abode of the de- 

parted. 3. Carmel’s lofty, rough, wooded 
summit would be an ideal place to hide in. 
Fugitives had the right of asilum on this 
sacred mountain. The reference to the ser- 
pent reminds us of the Babylonian myth in 
which the dragon of chaos is vanquished by 
Merodach : cp. also Isa 51 9 Ps 74 18 . Si This 
may have been a note written on the margin, 
suggested by 5 s 8 8 . 6. RV ‘It is He that 

buildeth His chambers in the heaven, and 
hath founded His vault upon the earth.' The 
vault of the sky appears to rest on the 
ground. 

7. At 3 8 Am os admits that there is a special 


bond between Israel and the Lord ; here, with 
splendid boldness, he repudiates it. Their 
conduct has dissolved the connexion. Not 
only so : Providence has guided other races 
as well os the Hebrews : cp. Mt3 9 Jn8 88 Ac 
17 26). The Ethiopians inhabited that part of 
the Nile Valley which stretches from Assouan 
southwards. Caphtor] probably the island of 
Crete (cp. Ezk25 16 ) ; but some authorities 
identify it with the coast of the Egyptian 
Delta. 

8-10. The qualifications at the end of vv. 
8, 9 rob the threat of much of its force, and 
are not quite in the manner of Amos. At all 
events, we have three stem messages here : 
the kingdom is to be utterly destroyed, the 
people are to be wanderers amongst all nations, 
the sword is to slay all the sinners. 

IX. The dominion exercised by David’B de- 
scendants is spoken of as the tabernacle of 
David, and is figured aB a small, dilapidated 
house, part of which has fallen in, the rest 
being full of gaps: cp. IK 12 16 Ezk34 28 . 24 
37 24 . 12. The remnant of Edom is an expres- 
sion which implies that this people has been 
much weakened ; the victories of Amaziah 
greatly reduced its powLr (2K14 7 - 22 ). Over 
other nations, also, Jehovah’s name had been 
proclaimed as v ictor and owner : cp. Dt 28 10 
2 S 3 2 28 Isa 03 19 2 Ch 6 8S . 13. Vintage comes in 
the dry months of autumn, and is soon over. In 
the happy future the grapes will be so plentiful 
that this work will last till the rainy season, 
when the grain is sown. Sweet wine] the 
newly expressed juice of the grape. 14. To 
bring again the captivity is an expression which 
doeB not necessarily imply exile. It often 
means a favourable change in one's fortunes. 
But the mention of the waste cities, and the 
land gone out of cultivation, agrees with the 
idea of a real captivity, and the promise in 
the closing v. suggests that Israel had been 
1 plucked up out of their land.’ 


OBADIAH 


INTRODUCTION 


■ I, Contents. The book of Obadiah, as the 
? title in v. 1 states, is a prophecy against Edom, 
The main divisions are as follows : — Vv. 1-9, 
Edom is abont to be driven out of its land by 
a confederacy of nations ; vv. 10-14, this is in 
punishment for its participation in the capture 
of Jerusalem ; vv. 15, 16. a day of judgment is 
coming upon all nations ; vv. 17—21, in that 


day Judah and Israel shall escape, and shall 
regain the lands that the Edomites and other 
enemies have taken from them. 

2. Composition. All criticism of this book 
must set out from the remarkable correspond- 
ence between it and parts of Jer49, The 
parallelism is as follows : — Obad 1“ = Jer 7*, 
Obadl b 2 = Jerl4, 15,Obad3,4=Jerl6,Obad 
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5 a = Jer9 b , Obad 5 b = Jer9 a , Obad 6 = Jcr 10, 
Obad8 resembles Jer7 b slightly, Obad 9 re- 
sembles Jer22 slightly. 

(a) The theory that this parallelism is due to 
quotation of Obadiali by Jeremiah is open to 
a number of formidable objections. (1) Obad 
10-14 seems to refer to the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadrezzar in 586 n.C., but Jer49 
is commonly supposed to have been composed 
immediately after the battle of Carchemish in 
605 b.c. In that case Jeremiah ■wrote before 
Obadiah, and therefore cannot have quoted him. 
The words of Obadiah cannot be referred to the 
capture of Jerusalem by Shisliak (1 K 14 2 ®- 23 ), 
nor by the Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 2 1 10 
nor by Israel ^Kld 13 '-). for in none of these 
cases is there any record of a participation 
of Edomites. The pre-exilic prophets never 
accuse the Edomites of assisting in the sack of 
Jerusalem: cp. Amos 18-12 Jcr 9 23 25 21 49 * *. 
Only in the post-exilic prophets is this charged: 
cp. Ezk35 Psl37 Lam 4 21 f . It seems im- 
possible, therefore, to refer Obad 10-14 to 
anything else than the capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadrezzar. (2) Obad 7 states that 
the allies of Edom have expelled him from 
his land. This event is anticipated in Ezk 
2510,12,14 an d it is an accomplished fact in 
Mall 3 . There is no event before the exile 
to which these words can be referred ; con- 
sequently Obadiah cannot be earlier than 
Jeremiah. The view that Jcr 49 is a late post- 
exilic interpolation in the book of Jeremiah is 
inconsistent with the fact that Obad 7, 10-14 and 
all other allusions to late events in the book of 
Obadiah are absent from the parallel in .Ter 49. 
(6) The reading of Jer49 15b is preferable to 
Obad 2. Jer49’ J lacks the clumsy addition 
found in Obad 5. Jer49 10 is a more natural 
sequel to Obad 5 than is Obad 6. These facts 
indicate that in several particulars the text of 
Jer49 is more primitive than that of Obadiah. 

(([) The theoiy that Jeremiah is quoted by 
Obadiah is also untenable. (1) Because the 
order of the vv. is more primitive in Obadiah 
than in Jeremiah. Obadl is evidently the 
beginning of the oracle, and this is logically 
followed by vv. 3-6, 8, 9. The different order 
of the vv. in Jer49 is unnatural and cannot be 
primitive. (2) The text of Obad 1,3, 5, 8 is 
more primitive than the parallel vv. in Jere- 
miah. (3) The form of the prophecy in Obadiah 
is much briefer than that in Jeremiah, and is 
therefore probably more primitive. Moreover, 
the vv. in Jer49 that arc not found in Obadiah 
show the characteristic language of Jeremiah. 

(c) In view of theso facts the only possible 
theory of the relation of Obadiah to Jer49 is 
that both prophets quote a third earlier prophet. 
The vv. that are found both in Jeremiah and 
Obad 1-6, 8. 9, are the only ones that can be 
ascribed with certainty to the older prophecy. 


3. Date. How long before Jeremiah the 
prophet lived who wrote Obad 1-6,8, 9 and the 
parallels in Jeremiah can only be conjectured. 
Some regard him as a contemporary of Isaiah, 
and refer the disaster threatened in these vv. 
to the humiliation of Edom by Ania/.iah 
(2K 14 7 ). It seems, however, that the enemies 
of Edom in this passage .are not Israelites but 
Gentiles, and it is perhaps better to understand 
the danger as the Arabian invasion mentioned 
in 2 Ch26 7 . The same disaster apparently 
threatened Moab according to Isa 15-1 6 *2. 
The second half of the book of Obadiah 
(vv. 10-21) was written during the e\ilo, 
while the memory of Edom’s wrong was still 
fresh. 

4. Value. The purposo of the book of 
Obadiah is to express Judah’s hatred of 
Edom and its confidence that Edom will 
ultimately he destroyed. This conviction rusts 
upon a recognition of the fundamental dillor- 
ence between the national characters of the 
two nations. The Edomites were famous for 
their secular wisdom, but no allusion to tin >r 
religion is ever made in tho OT. Esau figui'i „ 
in Hebrew tradition as a profane per-on. 
destitute of spiritual instincts. The confidence 
that Edom shall not ultimately triumph o un- 
Israel is, therefore, no mere expression of 
Jewish patriotism, but is a spiritual conviction 
that the religion of Jehovah cannot be exlin 
guished by the forces of evil. As an expres-ion 
of this conviction the book of Obadiah has 
permanent value. 

1-9. The question has been much discussed 
whether vv. 1-9 are prediction or description. 
V. 7 is clearly description, and on the strength 
of this some seek to explain the whole passage 
as descriptive ; but, as we have just sec-n. v. 7 
is not found in Jer49, and is, therefore, no 
part of the old prophecy that Obadiah quotes. 
It is to be attached to v. 10, and is pari of 
Obadiah’B addition to the original ortu h 
Apart from this v. there is no reason for 
regarding vv. 1-6, 8, 9 as predhtiw. The 
expression ‘we have heard’ (v. l b ) does not 
indicate that the disaster of Edom is past, but 
only that the news that it is impending h is 
just reached the speakers. ‘ I have made ' ( \ . 2 ) 
also does not indicate that the disaster is 
accomplished, but merely that it is dolcrmiiu d 
in the divine purpose. V. 3 clearly implus 
that Edom it still dwelling in his rocky strong 
holds, and does not believe that he can ever he 
expelled from them, and in v. 4 the words ■ I 
will bring thee down from thence ’ show thai 
the catastrophe still lies in the future. To 
understand these words as a purpose of (.oil 
uttered in the past is very unnatural. Accord- 
ingly, conclude that the ruin of Edom 
predicted in w. 1-6, 8, 9 lies in the future, 
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pji$ that knowledge that it is impending has 
lyeady reached Israel. 

W I. Vision of Obadiah] A title added by the 
collector of the Minor Prophets. Who 
[Obadiah was is unknown. The name means 
‘Servant of Jehovah.' Thus saith the Lord 


invaded. The nomads of the desert will leave 
nothing behind when once they have overrun 
the land. In Obad. the thought is expressed 
in the form of a question expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, but in Jor49 arm it is expressed 
as an affirmative statement. The form in Obad. 


30D concerning Edom] a remark by the author 
of Obad 7, 10-21 designed to introduce his 
quotation from the older prophet. We have 
heard] a better reading than 1 1 have heard ’ 
(Jer49 14 ). This sentence is not a natural 
continuation of the introductory formula in 
v. l a , and it shows that the passage quoted was 
not originally an oracle spoken by the Lord, 
but a report heard by the Israelites. Rumour] 
a correct translation of the original. This 
word is never used in the sense of ‘oracle.’ 
This meaning is rendered certain by the paral- 
lelism of the next clause, an ambassador is 
sent among the heathen. The added words, 
from the Lord, do not indicate that the 
‘rumour’ is an utterance of the Lord, but 
only that the coming disaster is caused by 
Him. The ‘ rumour ’ is news of the impend- 
ing attack of the nations upon Edom. In v. l b 
the language of Obad. is more original than that 
of its parallel Jer 49 14 . Heathen] better, RV 
‘ nations.’ The allusion is probably to Arabian 
tribes that menaced Palestine in the time of 
Uzziah (2Ch26 7 ). The names of the kings 
of Edom in the Assyrian inscriptions in com- 
parison with the list of Gn3G 31 ' 3 ' J show that 
a new Arabian population entered the land of 
Edom by the middle of the 8 lb cent. lt.c. 
To this impending migration the author of 
this ancient prophecy probably refers. 

2. Behold, I have made thee small] does not 
refer to an accomplished overthrow of Edom, 
since in v. l b the nations are summoned to come 
against him, and since in vv. 3, 4 he still feels 
secure in his strongholds ; but it refers to a 
divine determination already made. The 
parallel in .Ter 49 15 omits ‘thou,’ thus making 
it more clear that the whole v. refers to the 
divine purpose. Small and despised refer to 
the condition in which Edom will bo left after 
the conquest by the nations. The word greatly 
is a textual corruption of ‘ among men ’ that 
is preserved in Jer49 15 . 

3. The confidence of Edom that he cannot 
be dislodged from his rock-dwellings and 
fortresses. The land of Edom was full of 
caves, artificially enlarged and fortified, whose 
remains are still to be seen in great numbers 
at Petra and elsewhere throughout the land. 

4. The divine determination to dislodge 
Edom from his land in spite of the inaccessi- 
bility of his strongholds. 

5. States that even thieves leave something 
behind them, and that grape-gatherers leave a 
few grapes. The thought is the contrast in 
the condition of Edom after it has been 


is obviously the more poetic and original. 
The words ‘ how art thou cut off ’ are not 
found in the parallel in Jer., and are a weak 
addition made by the writer of the second 
half of the book or by a later scribe. 

6. Things] RV 1 treasures.’ After v. 5 we 
naturally expect a statement of the contrast 
between the treatment of Edom and the 
conduct of thieves and grape-gatherers in 
leaving a remnant, but this is not found in the 
v. This leads some to reject it as a gloss and 
to regard v. 7 aB the original continuation of 
v. 5 ; but, as we have seen, v. 7 is not found 
in Jer 49 and refers to an event after the fall 
of Jerusalem, so that it is unquestionably an 
addition made by the writer of the second 
half of the book. The best solution of the 
difficulty is to regard Jer 49 10 , which is parallel 
to v. 6, as the original continuation of v. 5. 
This v. is much more perfect than the parallel 
in Obad., and contains a statement of the 
complete destruction of Edom that the context 
requires. ObadG is apparently merely a 
broken-down form of the text in Jer49 10 . 

7. Brought thee] EM ‘driven thee out.’ 
The v. refers to the complete expulsion of 
Edom from his territory by the Nabatean 
Arabs at some time duiing the exile of Israel. 
The event is spoken of in the past tense, and 
shows that the w riter li\ cd after the fall of 
Jerusalem. This v. is not found in Jer 49 
and must come from the hand of the author of 
Obad 10-21. It joins on naturally to v. 10.. 
The word translated in AV ‘ they that eat thy„>J 
bread ’ is omitted by LXX. It is a dittograpbs 
of the last letters of the preceding word. | 

8. 9. Some reject these vv. as glosses be- ; 
cause the verbs are in the future, instead of 
the past tense, as in v. 7 ; but. as we have seen, 
v. 7 is not part of the original prophecy, and 
vv. 1—6 regard the fall of Edom as still future. 
These vv. join on logically to v. 6. Jer 
49 7i>, as contain slight resemblances to these 
vv. The text of Obad. appears to he more 
original on account of the use of the first 
person and the expression ‘saith the Lord.’ 
The worldly wisdom of the Edomites was 
proverbial among the Hebrews: cp. Jer 49". 

10-14. The vv. describe the co-operation 
of the Edomites in Nebuchadrezzar’s destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and state that the foregoing 
prediction of destruction is duo to this un- 
brotherly conduct. These vv. together with 
v. 7 and vv. 15-21 come from the hand of 
the later writer. It is clear that he is ignor- 
ant of the original meaning of the ancient 
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prophecy in vv. 1-6 and 8 , 9, and regards it as 
a still unfulfilled prediction of the destruction 
of Edom. The last word of v. 9 is to be 
attached to the beginning of v. 10 , translating 
‘ because of the slaughter, because of the 
violence.’ 

10. The imperfects in Hebrew describe 
the present condition of Edom, and should be 
rendered 1 shame covers thee, thou art cut off 
for ever.’ The allusion is the same as in v. 7 
to the recent Nabataean migration through 
which Edom has been dispossessed. 

11. This is a clear reference to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar. 
The Edomites a^e blamed for assisting in the 
work of destruction. The past tenses show 
that we are dealing with description, not with 
prediction. Thou stoodest on the other side, 
in a hostile sense (RM • aloof’) as in Ps.18 11 . 

Forces] RV 1 substance,' i.e. wealth. 

12 - 14 . These vv. describe poetically in the 
form of a warning what Edom has actually 
done. 12 . Looked on, with the sense of gloat- 
ing over misfortune as in Mie7 10 b . The day 
is evidently the day of the fall of Jerusalem. 
The details of the hostility of Edom sup- 
plied by this v. are the same that are empha- 
sised in Ezk, Lam, Pss, and other writings of 
the post-exilic period. This v. is partly iden- 
tical with v. 14, and belongs logically after 13. 
It is, therefore, open to suspicion of being an 
editorial insertion. 14 . The word translated 
crossway by RV and AV is of unknown 
meaning. In LXX ‘ a mountain pass.’ 

15 , 16 . These vv. describe an impending 
day of judgment upon all the heathen. Tho 
expression day of the LORD is the technical 
term used by all the prophets for a turning- 
point in history when the new era of 
blessing for Israel shall be inaugurated. In 
the older prophets this day is ushered in by 
the assault of Assyria, Babylon, or one of the 
other foreign nations, upon Israel. In Ezk 
and the prophets that follow him it is a day 
of judgment upon the heathen. This is 
the conception of this passage and shows that 
it cannot be earlier than Ezk. In v, 15 b Edom 
is addressed in the second person singular, as 
in the preceding vv., and is told that he shall 
be included in the general catastrophe of the 
nations. V. 16 is not to be understood of the 
Edomites, as is generally done, since the 
-address is in the second person plural, and 
since the Edomites are included in all the 
'heathen of the preceding v. The Jews are 
addressed ‘ who have drunk of the cup of the 
wrath of Jehovah,’ and they are told that all 
the heathen shall be forced to drink the cup 
that they have drunk of. Instead of swallow 
down, a slight textual emendation will give 


‘stagger,’ which is more consistent with the 
context. 

17 - 21 . These vv. describe the happy destiny 
of Israel. 17 . Deliverance] RV * those that 
escape,’ i.e. in the coming day of judgment, and 
regain the land that they have lost at the time 
of the exile. This suggests that they arc 
still in captivity. 18 . Jacob is a designation 
of the kingdom of Judah, Joseph is a desig- 
nation of the kingdom of Israel. Israel had 
certainly not returned at the time when this 
prophecy was written, and there is no more 
reason to think that Judah had returned. Tho 
thought of the reunion of the divided king- 
doms of Judah and Israel is common in tin- 
prophets from the days of Amos now iml. 
The closing words of the v., for the Lord hath 
spoken it, seem to be areferenco to the am-ient 
prophecy in vv. 1-6, 8 , 9, which the autlim 
regards as still unfulfilled. 

The text of vv. 19, 20 is very corrupt, and 
neither the AV nor the RV gives a satisi'aoton 
sense. The LXX allows us to restore the 
text and translate as follows : 

‘ The Negeb (i.e. south Judah) shall pove-s 
Mount Esau (i.e. Edom), and the Sliephelali 
(i.e. the inhabitants of tlie maritime plain ol 
Judah) shall possess the Philistines, and tin- 
Mountain (i.e. the people of the mountain 
district of Judah) shall possess Ephraim and 
the open country of Samaria, and Benjamin 
shall possess Gilead. And the exiles ot this 
host of the sons of Israel shall possess tin- 
land of the Canaanites unto Sarephath, and 
the exiles of Jerusalem who are in Seplnuad 
shall inherit the cities of the Negeb (i.e. south 
Judah).’ 

20 . Sepharad was probably the name of a 
district in the north of Asia Minor. 

The historical situation here assumed is that 
Edom has been expelled from its o\wi land 
and has occupied the S. of Judah left vacant 
by the captivity. The maritime plain has been 
seized by the Philistines, the Samaritans have 
occupied the land of Judah, and the Arabs 
fromE. of the Jordan have seized the territon 
of Benjamin. This condition of things shall 
be reversed in the good time coming. The 
invaders shall be expelled from the lands that 
they have unjustly seized, and tho ll-ilns of 
Israel shall occupy their ancient territon. 

21 . This v. describes the glory of Israel after 
Edom and all the other nations have lalh-u. 
Saviours refers to the monarchsthat are to la- 
raised up to rule the restored nation. The 
closingwords,thekmgdom shall be the LORD'S, 
show that the author’s confidence of the bill 
of Edom and the triumph of Israel is based 
upon the conviction that the religion of Israel 
cannot perish. 
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1. The Book and its Hero. This little book 
stands alone amongst the writings of the 
prophets with which it is grouped. It does 
not contain any prophecies, except the mes- 
sage of Jonah to tlie Ninevites, yet it is placed 
with the books of Amos and Micah, which 
contain hardly anything else. It is written in 
prose, except the Psalm in c. 2 , and appears 
at first sight to be a simple narrative of fact, 
yet it is separated from both the groups of 
books to which the histories of the OT., Samuel 
and Kings, Chronicles and Ezra, belong. 

The hero of the story lived in the reign of 
Jeroboam II, - king of Israel, in whose time 
Amos’s work was accomplished. According 
to 2K14 23 , he prophesied the recovery from 
Syria of the lost border possessions of Israel. 
That fixes the date of his activity, as there 
recorded, in the first half of the 8 th cent. b.o. 
He is said to have belonged to Gath-hepher, 
a town of Zebulon, and his grave is still shown 
in the vicinity of Nazareth. 

2 . The Author of the Book. But the author 
of the book before us cannot have been the 
hero of the story. That is proved, ( 1 ) bv 3 s . 

1 Nineveh was an exceeding great city.’ The 
Hebrew makes it plain that the writer is look- 
ing back on a time already past, writing to those 
who are no longer familiar with the greatness of 

1 Nineveh. But as Nineveh was the metropolis 
i of the world till its fall in 607 B.C., this book 
‘ must have been written after that date. Fur- 
ther, no writer of the time when Assyria was 
the greatest of the world-powers would have 
described its ruler as ‘ the king of Nineveh,’ 
any more than Napoleon at the height of his 
power could have been called king of Paris. 
( 2 ) As is shown in the notes, the Psalm in c. 2 
is full of allusions to various Psalms. Most of 
these are certainly later than the 8 th cent. (3) 
The language of the book contains words 
and phrases which were unknown before the 
captivity. Hence it is generally agreed that 
the book was not written earlier than the 5th 
•or 4th cent. B.C., in the period following the 
" reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah, three centuries 
- after Jonah's day. 

3 . Character of the Book. Many Christian 
and Jewish expositors formerly considered the 
whole book a literal narrative of actual facts. 
At the present time nearly all scholars judge 
it to be an OT. parable, or instructive story, 
made to convey in pictorial form great spiritual 


truths. Against the strictly historical view of 
the book may be urged, ( 1 ) the complete 
silence both of the OT. and of other history 
as to any such conversion of the Ninevites as 
that described in c. 3. On the contrary, they 
are uniformly described as idolaters, and 
threatened with the direst punishment : cp. 
especially the whole prophecy of Nahum, or 
Isaiah, chs. 10, 37, etc. (2) The book breaks 
ofi most abruptly, giving no account at all of the 
future fortunes either of Jonah or of the re- 
pentant people. From the literary point of 
view this is one of the beauties of the book 
(see on 4 n ), but it seems to show that the 
design of the writer was not the writing of 
history. (3) To many readers the whole book 
suggests inevitably that we are in the world of 
parable, as surely as does the 1 Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ’ or the 1 Holy War.’ 

A modem reader may find difficulty in 
understanding how in such a parable an in- 
cident like that of the great fish could be 
introduced ; to him its very strangeness might 
suggest that it was not mere invention. But 
to a Jew of the 4th or 5th cent, no such 
difficulty would appear. In Jer51 34-44 (the 
whole passage should be carefully considered) 
the Babylonian captivity had already been 
compared to the swallowing of the nation by 
a huge dragon, and the deliverance from the 
exile to being cast out alive from the devour- 
er's maw. Other OT. passages, such as Job 
712 26 12 (RV) Ps74 13 , show how familiar was 
the thought and the dread of the monsters 
of the deep. To represent a great disaster 
occurring to a man who ran away from duty 
by such an image, was as natural as was the 
picture of the Slough of Despond to a man 
who lived in a marshy and ill-drained locality. 
Against this view devout Christian thinkers 
used to urge the references of our Lord in 
Mt 12 39-41 16 4 Lkll 29 > 30 , which they supposed 
compelled us to accept the narrative as his- 
torical. It must be carefully observed that 
those who hold the position advocated here, 
do not challenge the authority of our Lord, 
but only the justness of this method of in- 
terpreting His words. It may fairly be said 
that He is using an illustration which is equally 
forcible whether it is drawn from fact or from 
poetry. Just as we refer to the Prodigal Son, 
or the Good Samaritan, in precisely the same 
torms we should use were their adventures 
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historical facts, so may Christ have done here. 
On the whole, then, we conclude with confidence 
that though it is possible that a historical 
tradition of the mission of Jonah to Nineveh 
suggested the writing of the book, its author 
has freely worked on this material, and has 
subordinated everything to the conveying of 
spiritual truths. So in the parable of the 
pounds (Lk 19 11-27), our Lord starts from the 
well-known incidents of the visits of Herod 
the Great and Arehelaus to Rome. ‘ to receive 
a kingdom,' and from that point develops the 
story with its urgent lessons. So in his his- 
torical plays Shakespeare uses the old Chron- 
iclers. But the historical parts of Macbeth 
or Richard the Second are of little interest to 
us, compared with the analysis of motive and 
the insight into character that are of such 
abiding value. It is of great interest to ob- 
serve that in the OT. as in the NT. the natural 
human love for a story is so often appealed to, 
so that 1 truth embodied in a tale may enter 
in at lowly doors.’ 

4 . Aim and Teaching of the Book. The 
one pervading aim of the book is to exhibit 
the true relationship between man and God, 
only realised by understanding what men are, 
and what God is. In opposition to the teach- 
ing of later Judaism, with its bitter contempt 
and hatred df the heathen world, and its belief 
that God regarded it in the same way, the 
author is eager to show how kindness of 
heart and readiness to repent of sin may be 
found everywhere amongst men, and are always 
acceptable to God. So in the story of the 
voyage the heathen sailors shrink from the 
thought of violent or unjust dealings with 
Jonah, and both they and the people of 
Nineveh reverently own the power of Jehovah, 
so soon as His claims are put before them. 
With this may be compared our Lord's words 
in Mtll 20 - 24 Lkll 31 . 32 , and His choice of the 
Good Samaritan as the type of brotherly 
kindness, in contrast with the priest and the 
Levite. 

From such teaching about mankind follows 
naturally the teaching about God. He is re- 
vealed as full of infini te compassion, looking piti- 
fully upon the thousands of innocent little 
children and helpless cattle in the great city, 
swift to hear and receive the cry of penitence. 
It is in accordance with this general view that 
God’s individual dealings with His disobedient 
servant are set forth. He may punish, but is 
always at hand to deliver. He is willing to 
reason with His messengers as He does with 
Jonah in c. 4. Again, we compare our Lord’s 
picture of the pleading of the father with the 
elder brother (Lkl5 28 - 32 ). 

One other truth is brought out with great 
beauty in c. 4, where Jonah’s pity for the 
gourd is made an image of God’s pity for 


1.8 

Nineveh. We are taught that man may trust 
his nobler instincts as being truo revelations of 
God, and from his own compassion argue up. 
wards to find such qualities in perfection there. 

‘ Though He is so bright, and wo so dim, 

Wo arc made in His imago to witness Him.’ 

Nowhere else in the OT. is there so close 
an approximation to the great saying of Uni \ 

1 For love is of God, and every one that low th 
is begotten of God and knoweth God.’ 

We see, then, that in this little book of 4 i I 
vv. we reach the high-water mark of OT. leiu li- 
ing. It is of priceless value, and will lemain 
so as long as men need to learn what (hid 
thinks of the teeming masses in the worlds 
great cities, what we ought to think of them, 
and how God judgeB us by our judgment ol 
them. 

5 . It should be noted that many scholars 
give a more particular application to the siorv 
than has just been set forth. To them it is an 
allegory, teaching the meaning of the history 
of the nation. Jonah stands for Israel, in- 
tended from the first by God to ho the mis- 
sionary people to the rest of mankind, but 
refusing to recognise its destiny. The swal- 
lowing by the fish represents the captivity 
the deliverance the return from exile, liciul 
thus, the book is at once a reproof and an 
appeal to those who, like the community in 
Jerusalem, even after their marvellous 1 color- 
ation, were still narrow and bigoted, haling 
the nations round them, not able even vcl to 
understand the breadth of God's lov e. ‘ Who 
is blind, but my servant, or deaf as an 
messenger that I send ? ’ 

It is claimed that this permits a closer ap- 
plication of the vv. quoted from Jer.il. 
Against this, however, must be set tin’ sig- 
nificant fact that the rest of that pa- igc 
breathes the old bitter spirit of hatred agaiiisi 
the heathen world. Further, the pert eel ion 
of the allegory is certainly spoilt if both the 
great fish and the great city have to represent, 
in different connexions, the same thing. 

Doubtless national implications aio not 1 v- 
cluded. But one is disposed to think that the 
real appeal of the book is to the common con- 
science of the people, perhaps also to sonic 
who claimed to be prophets, hut could do 
nothing but repeat the harsh and cruel denun- 
ciations of days that ought to have been It It 
beliind for ever. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Disobedience of Jonah 

2 . Nineveh] the world-famous capital of 
Assyria, on the Tigris. For its wickedness 
cp. Nah3. 3 . Jonah seeks to escape from the 
unwelcome task, both because lie hates llie 
Ninevites, and because he fears that, after all, 
God may spare them, Tarshish] Tartessus, 
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I jtSW. Spain, probably an old Phoenician 
lonv. It would bo in the opposite direction 
' Nineveh. Joppa] Jaffa, tlie oidy port of 
y size on the Palestinian coast. 5 . The 
ip’s crew is composed of a blend of nation- 
alities. Each man appeals to his own god. 
Jonah, however, declares his God to be the 
Creator of all things (v. 9). For the story of 
the sleeper in the storm cp. Mk-1. ‘Jonah 
was peaceful because he thought he was far 
from God’s hand. Jesus was confident because 
; He knew He was hidden in God’s hand’ 
; (Marti). 6 . The captain thinks that the 
deity of their passenger might deliver them. 

11 . Wrought, and was tempestuous] 111’ 
4 grew more and more tempestuous.’ 

14 - 16 . The natural piety of the heathen 
sailors is Btrikingly shown. Compelled fo be- 
lieve, by the rising of the storm, the impos- 
sibility of reaching land, and the falling of the 
lot, that Jonah is guilty, they make a last 
appeal to be held innocent if a mistake has 
been made. Then, convinced of the power 
of Jehovah, they at once offer sacrifices on the 
deck, and vow further offerings if they arrive 
safely from their voyage. For the vow cp. 
Gn28 20 1S1H, etc. 

17 . A great fish] Nothing is said of the 
species of the fish : either a giant shark or a 
cachalot whale could swallow a man. But the 
Intro, shows that it is needless to argue whether 
the miracle of Jonah’s remaining alive has c\ or 
been paralleled. We have given reasons for 
our view that the author never meant or ex- 
pected his story to be regarded as anything 
but a parable. If that is so. it is useless for 
us to bring in a difficulty which never even 
occurred to him. 

CHAPTEE 2 

His Pkayer of Thanksgiving 
This beautiful song of deliverance shows 
clearly the familiarity of the writer with earlier 
Psalms. It reflects very plainly the horror 
inspired by the sea in the minds of an inland 
people. It is not necessary, on the interpreta- 
tion adopted, to argue whether or not it is 
suitable to Jouah’s position. Advocates of 
the national view of the book tiiink it specially 
suitable to describe the sorrows of the people 
when drowning in the deep gulf of exile. I f 
so, the references to ‘thy holy templo’ are not 
happy. On the whole, a personal application 
suits best the quotations from the Psalms, 
especially v. 4=Ps31 22 , v. 9 = 42* 50 14 . 

2 . Out of the belly of hell] hell = Shod, the 
realm of the dead, thought of here as a 
devouring monster. The phrase is purely 
pictorial : cp. 1 from the jaws of death.’ 

3 . Both parts of this v. are echoes from Pss 
88 7 42 7 . 4 . Cp. PS31 22 . Toward thy holy 
temple] cp. 1 K 8 86 ' 88 , and for the longing for 
25 
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the Temple Ps81, etc. 5 . Keen to the soul] 
cp. Psfi'J 1 . The meaning is that the waters 
so press in that life itself is threatened. The 
weeds] Floating sea- need entangles him as he 
sinks. 6 . The bottoms of the mountains] 
their roots or foundations ljing deep in the 
heart of the sea : cp. Mil.on , 4 Hymn on the 
Nativity ' : * While the Creator great . . Cast 
the dark foundations deep.’ Wun about] EV 
‘ closed upon.’ The thought is that as he 
sinks he goes far from the earth, the home of 
the li\ iug, and its doors are closed and barred 
against him for ever. No return to the light 
and sunshine seems possible. Corruption] KV 
* the pit,’ i.e. of Sheol, as in v. 2. 7 . Cp. Pss 

1-12 3 mu. 1 H 8 . Lying vanities] cp. 
Dt 32 21 = idol gods. • Vanity,’ lit. 4 a breath,’ 
means something evanescent and worthless. 

Their own mercy] This is used as a name 
for Jehovah. In Ps 114 J the same word is 
rendered ‘my goodness,’ EV ‘loving-kindness.’ 
It is here a pregnant use describing Jeliotah 
as the sum and source of mercy. 9 . Cp. Pss 
42 4 50 !l > ■ i - For vowed cp. also 1 lt! . 

CHAPTEE 3 

Er, it. mu me and Pardon of the 
Ninevites 

3 . An exceeding great city; lit. ‘great unto 
God,’ i.e. rogartleu as great t>y God: up. G 11 10 11 . 

Of three days’ journey] i.e. in breadth. 

8 . Eton the cattle join in the mourning. 
Neglected l>y their owners, they fill tlio air 
with their groanings. Cp. Joel l 2 ®, ‘The 
beasts of the field paid unto thee,’ and for an 
interesting parallel, Judith l 1 ' 1 -’. The Per- 
sians are said, by Herodotus, to have clipped 
the hair of the horses and baggage animals 
that they might seem to share in the mourning 
for a geneml. 10 . For the term 'repentance ’ 
— 'change of purpose,’ a,> applied to God, op. 
Jerl 8 s , and for the action Ex32 14 , 

CHAPTEE 4 

Jonah's .Teu.oi sy ro\'Nttsrnn with Jkiio- 

VAIl's CoMIUSsION 

I. Jonah’s anger has a double cause, 
wounded pride that his words are provod 
false, and indignation that the God of Israel 
should pity heathen, only fit, to be fuel for 
fire. 3 . A striking parallel to the dejection 
and disappointment of Elijah (IK 19). 

4 . Doest thou well to be angry ?] EM ‘ Art 
thou greatly angry V’ A kindly remonstvanco 
to awake bettor feelings. Jonah makes no 
reply yet, but goes and sits in his booth to 
watch whother, after all, God will not change 
His mind again. 5 . The booth, liko those 
used at the Feast of Booths, or Tabernacles, 
would be a rough structure made of poles and 
leaves. 6 . Gourd] most likely the bottle- 
gourd, often planted to grow over trellis-work, 
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whoso broad loaves would form a good proi.ee- 
iiou against the sun. 8 . Vehement] BV 
‘ sultry ’ = the sirocco. 9 . See on v. 4. Jonah 
transfers his pity for himself, as an ill-used 
prophet, to the gourd which likewise has been 
hardly treated. A wonderfully true touch of 
human nature. 

10 . The argument is very fine. Jonah's 
feeling of pity for the gourd is just enough, a 
withered tree is always a sad sight. Yet on 
this gourd, ‘ child of a night ’ (so the Heb.), he 
had spent neither labour nor strength. How 


much more should (rod, of whoso goodness 
man’s highest virtue is but the faintest shadow, 
pity and spare the helpless and ignorant works 
of His own hands, who now fill the streets of 
Nineveh with pathetic appeals for forgiveness ! 

11 . That cannot discern] i.c. little children. 
There is no finer close in literature than this 
ending. The divine question, ‘ Shall not I 
have pity ? ’ remains unanswered. Its echoes 
are heard still in every crowded haunt of men 
Above the stir and din and wickedness the 
Infinite Compassion is still brooding. | 


MICAH 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Date and Period. Micah the prophet was 
a younger contemporary of Isaiah. His work 
began, according to l 1 , in the days of Jotham, 
and may have lslsted right through the reign 
of Hezekiah (7^ij-(i97 n.C'.), into the time of 
Manasseh liis/tuccessor. This date is con- 
firmed by tho/historical reference in Jer ‘26 17 ‘ 19 , 
where the firophecy of 3 12 is quoted in defence 
of Jeremiah, and is said to have been spoken 
in the days of Hezekiah (sec notes). The 
period of Hezekiah was marked by great out- 
ward changes. Northern Israel was finally 
overthrown when Samaria was captured by 
Sargon of Assyria. During Sargon’s reign and 
the early part of that of Sennacherib his suc- 
cessor(705-680 B.c.) Judah also was constantly 
threatened by Assyria. Then came the great 
deliverance of Jerusalem (701), which formed 
the crowning triumph of Isaiah’s life (see notes 
in loco). Micah must have lived through this, 
if, as seems probable, the last two chapters of 
the book come from him. 

As it stands, the book consists of a number 
of short oracles which were uttered separately 
and brought together later. Unless the reader 
remembers this, he will he bewildered by the 
abrupt transitions. There are two main divi- 
sions. widely separated in time. The earlier, 
chs. 1-5, belong to the period of Jotham and 
Hezekiah ; the later, chs. 0, 7, probably to that 
of Manasseh. 

2 . Social Condition of Judah. The inward 
changes in the social conditions of the people 
of Judah during this period were as great as 
the outward. Judah had been forced out of 
its isolation. Trade relations had sprung up 
with the neighbouring peoples. The best in- 
telligence and energy left the country for the 
capital, where the opportunities of advancement 


were greatest. Increased trade made the rich 
and clever richer, the poor relatively poorer. 
Power became centralised in Jerusalem. It 
was the seat of the Temple, which h;ul won a m 
importance through Hezekiah’s reforms, the 
heart of the national defence against Aks\im. 
and the chief centre of the new wealth. The 
country districts and the city had lost ioueli 
with each other. Besides, whether .Tudih 
succeeded in maintaining a precarious inde- 
pendence, or became a vassal state to V-svna. 
its condition under Hezekiah required mone y 
either to pay tribute or maintain its fortresses 
and army: and these charges fell spec wile on 
the peasantry. 

3 . Personality and Teaching of Micah. His 
Relation to Isaiah. Micah belonged to the 
country. He was a native of Morcshcth-giitli. 
a village among the low hills between the 
highlands of Judah and the Philistine' plain. 
Prophesying at the same time as Tsaiah, lie 
speaks from a different standpoint. Isanti 
was one of the ruling class in the capital : 
Micah was one of the oppressed poasautiv. 
The vices of the city he selects arc almost the 
same as Isaiah scourges, avarice ( 2 -), oppres- 
sion of the poor (2 9 ), and luxury (2 11 ). Hut 
Micah is specially severe on the rctiuious 
leaders (3 6 ‘ 11 ). Evidently, when IIcz< kiah 
made the Temple the centre of the national 
religion, he unintentionally made the religious 
teachers more dependent on the ruling class. 

Isaiah preached, however, the security of 
Jerusalem. God will intervene to deliver His 
city from Assyria. Micah found men mis- 
understanding this promise, and believing that 
God would not destroy city and Temple, no 
matter what they did. Ho told them the only 
reason why the city was to be preserved was 
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that it might become i lie centre of a better 
morality and a purer faith. Samaria and 
Jerusalem, the centres of the nation, ought 
to be the centres of justice and true religion. 
Instead they were the centres of irrcligion 
(1 5 2 1-11 o 110 ). Therefore Samaria has fallen 
(1 #) and Jerusalem shall fall (8 12 ). 

But this does not mean that Judah shall 
pass away. Judah's mission does not depend, 
like that of Assyria, on money and arms. 
There was a time when Jerusalem was a more 
hill fort, when the ‘ glory of Israel ’ could 
house in the cave of Adullam (l 15 ), when 
Bethlehem, an open village, was a king's birth- 
place. This 1 former kingdom ’ could not 
compete with the other nations in chariots, 
fortresses, and a wealthy capital, but it was 
rich in a great ideal, the ideal of a king who 
shepherded his people, and received their 
willing obedience. Though this time should 
come back, and the pomp of the capital dis- 
appear, the result will be to show the nation 
their true mission of teaching religion to the 
world (4 fl - 10 5 10 ' 15 ). God is not casting away 
His people, though He destroy Jerusalem. 
There shall arise One from the old stock to 
represent the divine ideal. Messiah cannot 
arise in the soil of Jerusalem, full of \ ulgar 
ideals of vain glory, but in Bethlehem, where 
power is turned to unselfish uses and the 
eternal because divine hopes can be cherished 

(s 2 - 5 ). 

Then Israel will have a mission to the world. 
So long as she tries to compete with it in 
chariots (5 1(M3 ), she is doomed to failure, and 
has nothing which Assyria cannot give bettor. 
But, when she stands for true religion she 
offers what the world needs, and becomes the 
source of Messiah and the world’s light (4 1-5 ). 

It should be added that Micah scorns to vary 
in his prophecy of the result of Israel’s mission. 
This is duo, (a) to the idea he has of true reli- 
gion, as no mere observance of a ritual, but as 
implying a moral claim (fi 3-3 ), in this showing 
a striking resemblance to the strong ethical 
teaching of Amos ; (It) to his view of the nations 
as free agents, who determine their own atti- 
tude to religion. Hence he now sees the 
peoples joyously accepting Israel’s God, and 
sharing in Israel’s peace and blessedness (4 1-3 ) ; 
again he sees them pursuing their own ideals 
and coming to ruin (4 u- 13 ). But. because these 
truths are divine, they cannot fail of their 
effect, either in curse or in blessing (5 T '°). 

4. Micah’s Later Ministry. Chs. 6, 7 date 
from the time of Manasseh (690-641 B.C.), but 
the exact dates are very uncertain (cp. 2K21). 
Sennacherib retreated from Jerusalem, but 
Esarhaddon — his successor — returned, sub- 
dued Phoenicia in 678, Tyre in 671, and made 
Judah tributary in 676. The old misery and 
uncertainty continued in Jerusalem. Men 
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turned against the faith which seemed to have 
promised more than it could gh e. There was 
a reaction against Hezekiah’s reforms. Men 
were not irreligious, only they doubted the 
supremacy of Jehovah. Their nation's impo- 
tence against Assyria seemed to prove the 
existence of other gods, whom it were wise also 
to propitiate (6 16 ). Their worship of Jehovah 
took on darker elements. They construed 
their misfortunes as the evidence of His anger, 
and, like their heathen neighbours, offered 
their cliildren to propitiate this anger (6 7 ). 
The gloomy terror led them to persecute those 
who worshipped Jehovah only (7 2 ). Against 
this Micah raised his noble and simple defini- 
tion of true religion (6 8 ). He rebuked anew 
their inhumanity to one another (6 2-15 7 3_6 ). 
He insisted on the historic facts which proved 
the grace of God (6 1- 3 ). 

The prophet speaks, however, like a man 
who is almost alone in his faith in Jehovah’s 
supremacy. The basis on which a new Israel 
can bo built is almost gone (7 1_6 ), since the 
faithful are so few and dispirited. But Micah 
rallies on his trust in God. God’s purpose for 
and through Israel cannot fail (7 7_IS ). And the 
prophecy closes with prayer and a confident 
doxology. Though he has none save God, he 
will lean the more on God (7 14 ' 20 ). 

CHAPTER 1 

Judgment ox Samaria and Judah 

Sargon destroyed Samaria, the capital of 
North Israel. 722 or 721. Micah, about 720 B.C., 
declaring (v. 6) that Samaria’s fall has been 
due to its sin, announces a like fate for Jeru- 
salem, guilty of a like sin (v. 9). To the 
prophet this ruin of the people is not like that 
of the other nations Assyria has destroyed. 
Since God is manifesting Himself in it, Micah 
summons the nations to witness the event 
(vv. 2-4). The scourge will fall most heavily 
011 the capitals, because the sin of the people 
ha<- centred there (v. 5). 

Micah sees the route of the invaders through 
Philisti.i and SW. Judah, and as he was a native 
of the district, he laments the fate of the vil- 
lages he has known (vv. 10-1 6). Sargon may 
have marched along this route to attack Egypt 
at Raphia, 720 or 719 b.c. 

1. Micah] A shortened form of Micaiah, 
‘who is like Jehovah.’ Morasthite] native of 
Moresheth-gath : cp. v. 14. Which he saw] 
The revelation was made to his inward eye : 
cp. 1S9». 

2. All ye people] RV ‘ye peoples, all of 
you.’ His holy temple] i.e. heaven, as in Hab 
2 20 Isa 63 15 . Israel’s ruin is to be an object- 
lesson to the nations. 4. God’s judgments in 
figures taken from earthquake, storm, and 
lightning. 5. The first Jacob must mean the 
whole nation, the second the ten tribes. High 
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places of Judah] LXX and Syr. read, 1 sin of 
the house of Judah.' The capitals, Samaria 
and Jerusalem, were the centres of moral and 
religious corruption. 6, 7. The verbs should 
be read as presents, ‘ I am making,' etc. 

6. Plantings of a vineyard] Samaria is to 
become heaps of stones, like the stoneheaps 
over which vines were trained. Into the valley] 
Samaria stood on a hill (1 K 16 2i ). 

7. The hires thereof] the offerings at the idol 
shrines. For she gathered, etc.] The wealth of 
the offerings and plating on the idols, part of 
which has been gathered through the unchasto- 
ness of their women at the idol shrines (cp. 
Dt'23 1 "' 18 ), will be carried to foreign lands, and 
dedicated to similar idolatries and similar foul 
rites. 

8. Stripped and naked] i.e. without the outer 
garment (cp. IS 1 9 - ') ; here used as a sign of 
mourning. Dragons] RV ‘jackals. - Owls] 11 V 
1 ostriches.’ As a patriot Micah laments the 
calamities he predicts. 9. He is come] RV * it ’ 
(i.e. the wound) ‘ reaclieth.’ The gate was the 
seat of the old men. the scene of justice. 
Jerusalem is called the gate of the people, as 
the centre of its wisdom and justice. 

10-16. The vv. contain a series of word- 
plays on the names of villages in S\V. Judah. 
The text is often obscure, and the point of 
some of the references depends on local 
allusions which we have lost. The district may 
have suffered when Sargon marched by this 
route to attack Egypt at Raph'a, and when ho 
captured Ashdod in 711 n.C. 

xo. At Gath] cp. 2 SI 20 . In both cases the 
meaning is, ‘ Let us in our defeat be spared 
the malicious glee of our foes.’ There is a 
word-play in the Hebrew here which may be 
imitated by saying, 1 Tell it not in Tell-Town.’ 
The Heb. for 1 tell ’ and for ‘ Gath ’ being 
somewhat similar in sound. Weep ye not at 
all] read, 1 in Akko (or Bokim) weep yo 
not.’ ‘Bokim’ means 'weeping.' House of 
Aphrah] or, Both le Aplirah, Aphrah and 
dust (Heb. ap/ttti •) are very similar. 1 In 
House of Dust, roll thyself in dust.’ 

11. Saphir] 1 beauty-town ’ with its beauty 
shamed. Zaanan] in sound like tho Heb. for 
‘ outgoing.’ The town of outgoings shall 
be straitly shut up. In the mourning, etc.] 
RV 1 the wailing of Beth-ezel shall take from 
you the stay thereof.’ Beth-ezcl may mean 
•the house of stay.’ Beth-ezel shall be so 
busy lamenting its own fate that it cannot 
support any one. 12. For the inhabitant, etc.] 
RM ‘ for the inhabitant of Maroth is in travail 
(labour) for good, because evil is come down.’ 
This fresh bitterness gives a new justification 
to the name of Maroth =‘ bitternesses ’ when 
good was so much desired. 13. Bind the 
chariot to the swift beast] i.e. ‘ you shell need 
ycur swiftest beasts for your flight.’ Lscbish 
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suggested by similarity of sound, tho Hot). 
reckesh, i.e. 1 swift beast.’ Wo have not the 
key to the allusion in the end of this verse. 
It may mean that Israel’s idolatry made its 
first entry into Judah through Laehish. 

14. Presents] RV ‘a parting gift,' the 
marriage portion of a bride: cp. 1 Tv!M\ 
Judah shall be obliged to relinquish Morc-Juth- 
gath (‘the possession of Gath’), once her 
possession, to the conqueror. The houses of 
Achzib] shall be achzab, ‘ deceitful.' 1.0. tin 
kings of Judah shall no longer bo able to 
rely on their support. 15. Mareshah] which 
may mean possession. * I will bring to 
the possession a new possessor,’ i.e. tin' king 
of Assyria. He shall come, etc.] read, ‘ tlio 
glory of Israel shall come even unto Adulhim.’ 
David, the glory of Israel, had already found 
shelter there (1 S 22 J ). If those who arc tho 
glory of Israel return thither for refuge, it 
may bo to rise with new vigour as Da\ id did. 
The threat is alBO a promise. 16. Make thee 
bald] artificial baldness was a sign of mourn- 
ing (Lvl9 2 ‘ Dtl4 1 ). Eagle] probably griffon 
vulture. Judah is here addressed as a woman 
mourning over the loss of her children. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Sins tiiat being Rrn 

Chs. 2 and 3, as dealing with the same sub- 
ject, should be read together. 

Micah now enumerates the sins which 
must bring punishment on Judah. He in- 
veighs bitterly against the rapacity id' the 
rich towards their poorer neighbours. The 
leaders in the capital, judges, prophets, and 
priests alike are destitute of the religion 
which makes a man interpret his power ,is a 
means of helping men and so glorifying God. 
Instead they regard it as a means to win money 
and position to themselves. Tho national 
institutions have been degraded into a means 
by which selfish men aggrandise < henivdits 
(21,2,8,9 31-5,0,10). Therefore these shall not 
continue (2 8-6 ), and even Jerusalem shall tic 
plowed as a field (3 12 ). Tho leaders reproach 
Micah as no patriot since lie utters ‘■licit 
things against his people, and no prophet sitnc 
he forgets that God must save His chosen 
nation (2 6 >7). Micah replies that God will 
keep His nation, but that Jerusalem is not 
essential to God's purpose. When the capital 
is rnined, the nation may only be made 11101 u 
fit to fulfil its true ends in the world (2 12 > ,J ). 

2. Cp. 1 K21 forthe Israelite’sattachmont to 
his heritage. 3. This family] cp. * The whole 
family which I brought up out of tho laud of 
Egypt’ (Am3 J ). I devise] as contrasted with 
their devising (v. 1). 4. Turning away] ItV 

‘to the rebellious,’ i.e. God divides the ill- 
gotten fields to heathen and idolaters. 5. Tins 
may mean that the oppressor nobles shall have 
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none to cast the measuring line on an allot- 
ment, when the periodical redistribution of 
the land took place, and some respect was had 
to old family rights. Their line is to fail. 

The text of vv. 4 and 5 is uncertain, but the 
sense is clear. It shall be rendered to them 
as they have rendered to others. 

6 . Cp. Isa HO 9 " 11 . Translate: ‘prattle not, 
thus they (the nobles) prattle. They (the 
prophets) should not prattle of these things ; 
their scoldings are unceasing.’ The nobles 
turn on Micah. Prophets have no right to 
meddlo with social and political questions, but 
should leave them to men whose business it is 
to deal with them. We arc weary of this 
eternal scolding. 7. The first part of the 
v. probably continues the speech of the nobles: 

‘ Shall it be said, O house of Jacob, is the 
spirit of the Lord straitened '( are these 
His doings ? ’ Can we, a nation whom God 
called the house of Jacob, endure to hear a 
prophet foretell its ruin V Micah replies 
abruptly, ‘ Your sins arc blinding you. My 
words are good to men who bring a conscience 
to their appreciation.’ 

8. Even] RY ‘but.’ With the garment] 
RV ‘ from off the garment.’ The robe is a 
mantle, the garment what is usually called 
the upper garment. Men averse from war] 
quiet, peaceful people. Micah seems to refer 
to some merciless treatment meted out by 
creditors to their debtors: cp. Ex22 i i>.-’ 7 

9. My glory] i.e. their inheritance in the 
holy land. The prophet implies that women 
and children are being sold into foreign cap- 
tivity. 10. Because it is polluted, etc.] better, 
1 because of uncleanness ye shall be destroyed 
with a sore destruction.’ They shall be driven 
from the land from which they have driven 
others. Their guilt makes the land no resting- 
place for them. ix. In the spirit and falsehood] 
better, ‘ after wind and lies.’ What promises 
material benefits alone appeals to them. 

12, 13. An oracle of restoration, which has 
been inserted between the two denunciations, 
when the separate oracles wore collected in 
writing. Micah promises restoration, when 
the judgment has done its work. The ex- 
pulsion from the land (v. 10) shall not be 
permanent. 12. The sheep of Bozrah, etc.] 
better, ‘ as sheep into a fold, as a flock into the 
midst of the pasture.’ The great noise is 
the noise of the joy at return. 13. Read 
the verbs throughout as perfect. The writer 
Bpeaks as though what he promises had already 
taken place. The breaker] or, ‘deliverer’: 
they have been shut up as in a prison. One 
will come to open their way. 

CHAPTER 3 

Wickedness in High Places 

Micah returns to his indictment against the 


people’s leaders. Their power was given for 
the sake of justice, and thuy have abused it for 
extortion (vv. 1-3). Their time shall be short 
(v. 4). The prophets have abused their trust 
in order, by flattery of the rich, to make a 
good living for themselves. To them Micah 
prophesies judicial darkness (vv. 5-7). He de- 
clares his own ideal of the prophetic office 
(v. 8). Finally, he accuses all the leaders of the 
nation of having followed their own appetites 
and trusted in their being necessary to God. 
God will prove by the ruin of Jerusalem 
that He loves righteousness more than Jeru- 
salem (vv. 9-12). 

1. lx it not for you, etc.] i.e. is it not the 
reason for your holding power, to declare 
right to the people ? 2. From off them] i.e. 
the common people. 4. When God comes to 
judgment, they will find no mercy. 5. That 
bite with their teeth, and cry, Peace] i.e. any 
one who fills the prophet’s month secures his 
silence about his patron’s sinR. 6. Judicial 
darkness shall fall on these prophets. When 
men play fast and loose with principle for the 
sake of money, they lose all sense of principle. 
Right and duty become empty words. 

7. Cover their lips] a Bign of mourning : 
cp. Lvl3« Ezk24 17 >22, 

8. Micah’s ideal of theprophet’sfunction, viz. 
to call sin by its right name. 10. i.e. they make 
the common people sweat blood to build their 
mansions in the capital. 11. Is not the Lord 
among us?] the same mechanical faith in the 
presence of the Temple as in Jer7 4 : cp. 1 S4 8 . 

12. Cp. Jcr2G 17 ’ 19 . The people of Jere- 
miah’s time, angered by his prophecies of dis- 
aster, wished to put him to death. Some of 
the elders remindod them that, when Micah 
denounced a like judgment, Hezekiah, instead 
of killing him, repented at his words, and so 
averted the disaster. This implies that the 
religious minds of that time recognised how 
true prophecy is always conditional, and how 
the fulfilment of its predictions is conditional 
on the attitude men take to them. High places 
of the forest] better, ‘ heights in a wood.’ The 
slopes of the ravines shall be overgrown with 
brushwood, out of which the bare scalp of the 
Temple-hill will rise. 

CHAPTERS 4, 5 
Bright Visions of the Future 

Miiah’s view of Israel’s future, especially in 
relation to the nations. He believes that God 
chose Israel to maintain and teach true religion, 
and that in this lies Israel’s greatness. The 
people have forgotten this and have tried to 
emulate the other nations in wealth and pride 
and ai-med strength. Such a contest was hope- 
less, and God will prove its hopelessness by 
bringing ruin on Jerusalem, where these pomps 
were gathered. But, when the chastisement 
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has done its jvork, the nation will return to its 
divinely-given task. It will have a mission to 
the nations. 

The chs. appear to contradict each other as 
to the result on the nations’ fate. This is be- 
cause Micah regards the peoples as free agents, 
aud the religion Israel teaches as no mere cere- 
monial observances. The nations may recog- 
nise Israel's message, and, submitting to God's 
will, receive the blessing He gives (4 1-s ). They 
may l-efuse it. But, if they obstinately oppose 
it, they shall be overthrown (4 11JS ). For, 
since the truths Israel represents are divine in 
their origin, these must be a blessing or a 
curse, according as men accept or refuse them 

( 5 ™). 

CHAPTER 4 

Zion tiie Spiriteai. Centre op the 
Earth 

i-io. Here purified Israel is the light to 
the nations, which joyously acknowledge the 
supremacy of its God. The Temple shall be 
glorified, because known as the source of a 
help which all men need. When men grow 
eager for this, their wars shall cease (vv. 1-4). 
Because Israel is holding its faith as a trust 
for all men, Micah bids his people hold it more 
resolutely (v. 5). Though their very national 
existence is threatened (vv. 9, 10), let them not 
despair, God can restore them. Their being 
driven out of their own land may be His means 
for making them see themselves as bearers of 
His religion (vv. G-8,10). The oracle may have 
been uttered when Sennacherib was threatening 
Judah, 701. 

1-3. Cp. Isa2 2 A The great Messianic pro- 
phecy of the OT. which has been fulfilled since 
Jesus Christ of the stem of Jesse became the 
Light of the world. Some think that this 
locus chivKicn* of Messianic prophecy was taken 
by both Micah and Isaiah from an older pro- 
phet. Professor Cheyne thinks that it is a 
post-exilic utterance, and was inserted by 
compilers or editors into the works of these 
prophets. 

1. In the top] RM ‘at the head.’ The 
kingdom of God will be supreme. People] 
ItV • peoples ' : Micah means the heathen 11a 
lions. 3. Judge among] RV 1 between.’ God 
shall be the arbiter of their quarrels, and so 
war will cease. The nal ions shall he more eager 
for justice than aggrandisement. 4. This v. 
is not in Isaiah. Isaiah belonged to the city, 
Micah to the country. 

5. Translate : ‘ because all the peoples walk, 
every one in the name of his god, let us 
(or, we will) walk in the name of the Lord.’ 
Micah drops back into the present. Since 
Israel’s faith is to enlighten the world, let 
them be the more diligent to keep the faith. 

6. In that day] the latter days of v. 1. 


7. Hero and in 2 12 Micah expects the return 
from the Assyrian captivity, not of all Israel, 
but of the remnant who, remaining faithful to 
tlieir religion, shall become the stock from 
which the Messianic future will spring: cp 
Isa 6 13 10-0 lint 24 13 8. Tower of the 

flock, etc.] i.e. Jerusalem. Unto thee, etc] 
RV ‘unto thee shall it come ; yea, the I'nrmu 
dominion shall come, the kingdom of ih, 
daughter of Jerusalem.’ When the jioopli 
have repented of the sins which brought (Inn 
ruin, God will restore them as wide a dominion 
as in the days of David. 

9. The captivity which seems to destroy Un- 
kingdom with its king and counsellors -will be 
the birthpangs of abetter stale. 10 Probably 
Thou shalt go even to Babylon was added to 
explain tlie prophet's meaning, by one who 
saw the Babylonian exile. Essentially be was 
right. But the enemy in Mieah's time was. 
not Babylon, but Assyria. And what Mica’i 
means is that his people shall be east out oi 
Jerusalem, and, when they are compelled to 
dwell in the field, i.e. without a capital amt a 
court, they shall learn that God's ideal of a 
kingdom can be realised without these. 

11-13. But Assyria is about to besiege .luu- 
salem : cp. Isa 90. Their aim is to dcstnn 
Jerusalem (v. 11). But they are only the in- 
struments in God’shand (v. 12). Their pit 11 1 
self-confidence shall bring them to shame In - 
fore Israel (v. 13). 

II. Many nations] the polyglot lioides of 
Assyria : cp. Isa33 3 . 

iz. He shall gather] RV 1 He hath gat lien -1 ' 
God has brought them to their ruin. 13. Hoofs] 
oxen were used to tread out corn ( Dt 23 1 ). I 
will consecrate] RV 1 thou shalt devote " : < p 
Lv 27 - s . 

The nations, which try to destroy Israel, 
shall lie destroyed by Israel in the interest of 
the truth Israel represents. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Birth op the Messimi 

1-5*. Jerusalem is besieged, its ruler in 
suited by the invader (v. 1). Micah proclaims 
not only deliverance, but a deliverer. Ib will 
arise from Bethlehem, David’s birthplace ( \ . 2 ) 
God raised up thence a ruler who shcplicidid 
his people instead of fleecing them, and wlm 
represented God’s eternal ideal of a ruler, mil 
his own interests. He will send us m our 
now need another like the first. And this 
man shall be our peace (v. fi). Tt is Mieah's 
prophecy of Messiah. Jesus Christ has tale 11 
away its temporary and local allusions, and 
made it greater than Micah know. 

1. Now gather thyself] bettor, 1 now tliou 
mayest gather thyself in troops, thou duuglib r 
of troops.’ The reference is to Assyria. Mi- 
cah sees the armies gather against Jerusalem. 
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and foresees the possible overthrow of the 
dynasty (the judge of Israel). But Judah's 
future does not depend on Jerusalem. God 
can raise up from a village a deliverer. 

2. Thousands] or, families : cp. Nul 1G 10 1 
Josh22 1 ‘>* 1 . Several such families made up a 
tribe. Unto me] or, ‘forme,’ i.e. to fulfil my 
will. The true ruler represents God’s will in 
Israel. Since God’s will has been the same 
from everlasting and must be manifested, the 
goings forth of one who lives to manifest it 
are equally from everlasting. When Israel's 
rulers fail Him, He raises up another. Beth- 
lehem] cp. 1 15 4 10 . When Saul failed Him, 
God chose David from following the sheep, 
and set him to shepherd Israel. When the 
rulers of Jerusalem have failed Him, God will 
raise up even an obscure villager to represent 
His ideal of righteous government. 

3. Will he give them up] better, 1 He is 
giving them up.’ She which travaileth, etc.] 
the reference is to Isaiah’s prophecy of Im- 
manuel (Isa7 14 ). Then the remnant, etc.] 
better, 1 and until the remnant of His, i.e. 
Messiah's brethren shall return unto the chil- 
dren of Israel.’ 

As Messiah was to arise from Judah, this 
means ‘until the tribes are reunited.’ The 
reference is to Isaiah’s name for his son, Shear- 
jashub, ‘a remnant shall return’ (Isa? 3 ). Pro- 
bably the v. is a gloss from the exile : cp. 4 10 . 
Some one explained that Mieah’s promise of a 
deliverer from Bethlehem was delayed, and 
God was still giving His people to capthity, 
until Isaiah’s prophecies had been fulfilled. 

4. Feed] not himself, but his flock. Tho 
figure of the shepherd-king is continued. 

5. Connect the first clause with the preced- 
ing, and put a full stop after peace. 

5, 6. The power of Assyria, which rests on 
brute force and has no sympathy with the mis- 
sion of Israel, can only last till God raises up 
a stronger than itself. It fell, as a matter of 
fact, before Babylon. 

5. Eight principal men] Seven was suffi- 
ciency, eight is super-abundance. ‘ We shall 
not want for leaders.' 6. Land of Nimrod] 
cp. Gn U)H. 

7-9. Israel's dual mission. Its message has 
been trusted to it by God, and cannot remain 
without e fleet. To those who receive this 
truth gladly, it will come like refreshing dew. 
To those who oppose it, it will come like a 
ravening beast. 

7. People] RY ‘ peoples.’ The influence of 
Messiah is not to be confined to Israel. Tar- 
rieth not for man] the "mysterious dewfall, in- 
explicable by man, is meant. 9. Better read 
as a prayer : ‘ let thine hand be lifted up upon 
thine adversaries, and let all thine enemies 
be cut off.’ 

10-15. Since war and pomp have driven 


any higher national ideal from their minds, 
God will strip them of tho things in which 
they have trusted. Mioah puts chariots and 
idols on the same level and under the same 
condemnation. 

11. As the centres of the oppression de- 
scribed inchs. 2, 3. 13. Standing images] the 

stone pillars of Lv 26 1 Isa 19 19 , etc. 

14. Groves] RY'asherim’: cp. Jg3 17 : em- 
blems of idol-worship. 15. Such as they have 
not heard] RY ‘ which hearkened not.’ God 
will judge the nations according to their atti- 
tude to Messiah and Israel’s faith. 

CHAPTERS G, 7 

God’s great Controversy witit Israel 

Note the change in the prophet’s attitude. 
He speaks no longer to a united nation, but to 
parties. Now he speaks to a party, pious but 
discouraged (G 1-8 ) ; again, he testifies against 
men who have turned their backs on the Law 
((J9-10). Persecution for religion’s sake has 
appeared, and taught men to distrust each 
other (7 Probably the chs. date from the 
time of ManasBeh. Sennacherib recoiled baffled 
from Jerusalem, but Assyria was not exhausted. 
EBarhaddon succeeded in making Manasseh 
tributary in G7G u.c. Their religion had not 
brought Judah all the relief men expected. 
The heathen elements in the nation, repressed 
by Isaiah’s and Hezekiah’s influence, reasserted 
themselves. A reaction set in and found a 
leader in Manasseh : cp. 2K21. Especially 
men romembered that in his reign persecution 
for religion's sake was practised : cp. 2K21 1S . 

CHAPTER G 

God’s arraignment op His people 

1-8. Micah’s message to the discouraged 
believers. They have lost heart because 
of the apparent contradiction between the 
promises of their prophets and the hard facts 
of their history. They have lost faith in God's 
grace, and are trying to propitiate His favour 
by such sacrifices as the heathen offered to 
their gods. Micah appeals to nature, to 
history, and to the reasonable service God 
requires. He calls on the hills to witness 
what God has done (vv. 1, 2). He appeals to 
the great deeds of God’s redemption for His 
people (vv. 3-5). He insists on the simpli- 
cities of God's requirements (vv. G-8). 

2. Strong] RY ’enduring.’ The mountains 
have outlived so many generations of dis- 
obedience and unwearied mercy : cp. iBa 1 2 . 

3. Wearied] God’s demands are so simple 

(v. 8). 5. From Shittim unto Gilgal, etc.] 

RY ‘ Remember from Shittim unto Gilgal, 
that ye may know the righteous acts of the 
Lord.’ Shittim was the last station of the 
desert-wanderings, Gilgal the first in Palestine 
itself. The prophet reminds them how in 
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their national history God has proved His 
compassion. 

6. 7. The people are represented as asking 
vvliat more God requires from them. 6. Calves 
of a year old] a choice gift : cp. Lv9 s . 

7. Human sacrifice was practised (2K21 6 
,T er 7 31 9 5 ), especially in times of great national 
danger (2 K3- 7 ). 

8 . Micah brings forward to a generation 
which is seeking fantastic ways of propitiating 
its God, the grave and tender simplicities of 
His requirements. He does not want their 
wine and oil and children : He wants their 
obedience. The other things are only valuable 
to Him as the evidence of their willing obe- 
dience. Compare how, when Abraham has 
shown himself willing to surrender his son, 
Isaac is not required from him. 

9. The text is uncertain but the sense is 

clear. ‘When God speaks in warning, it is 
the part of a wise man to fear (RM) and to 
seek to discover the reason why God uplifts 
His rod.’ The reasons in this case follow in 
the succeeding questions. 10. The scant 
measure] cp. Dt 24 14 *• Am 8'. 11. Shall I 

count them pure] RV ‘shall I he pure,’ i.e. can 
any man be pure V 13. RV ‘ Therefore I also 
have smitten thee with a grievous wound.’ 

14. Thy casting down, etc.] RM ‘ thy 
emptiness shall be in the midst of thee,’ i.e. 
thy famine shall continue, because thou shalt 
have food but not sufficient. Thou shalt take 
hold, etc.] RV ‘ thou shalt remove but shalt 
not carry away safe,’ i.e. thou shalt fail in the 
effort to remoie thy people from the enemy's 
power. 15. Sweet wine] RV ‘ vintage.’ 
‘ Thou shalt tread the grapes, but shalt not 
drink the wine made from them.’ 

16. The statutes of Omri and the works of 
Ahab’s house are the worship of Baal : ep. 
1K 16 31-33 . Manasseh has gone back to the 
sins of the northern kingdom, though its fate 
might have warned him : cp. 2K21 13 . The 
reproach of my people] better, with LXX, ‘the 
reproach of the Gentiles,’ which Allah's house, 
through the captivity which was the punish- 
ment for its idolatry, is bearing. 

CHAPTER 7 

Confession’ and CoxTKirinx iskino hack 
Hope 

1-6. Jerusalem laments her estate. The 
righteous among her children are taken from 
her by violence (vv. 1, 2). The rulers misuse 
their position for their selfish ends (vv. 3, 4). 
Worst of all, the trust of a man in his neigh- 
bour’s honour, which makes the cement of all 
society, is gone. Even the ties of nature are 
disowned (vv. 5, 6). 

1. Desired the firstripe fruit] RV 1 desireth 


tiio firstripo fig,’ which, now the harvest is past, 
is gone. The righteous (the early figs) have 
been gleaned out of tho city. 2. (Ip. Isa 57 >. 
Both passages speak of a scourge which has 
specially fallen on the righteous, and so point 
to a period of persecution. 3. The probable 
sense is: ‘their hands are busy in e\il, tlic 
prinee asks the judge to do some knavery, (lie 
judge is ready to do it at a price, the great 
man needs hut utter his had desire to liml 
ready instruments : so they weave together a 
web of fraud and violence.' 4. The day of 
thy watchmen and thy visitation] the day of 
God’s visitation foretold by the prophets: <p. 
Isa 21°. It will confound such 111011, since its 
principles are the opposite of theirs. 5. Guide] 
RM ‘ familiar friend.’ 6. The final prool of 
social corruption is the death of men’s trust 111 
each other. See our Lord’s adoption of these 
words (MtlO 30 ). 

7-20. Everything seems lost hut (toil: 
therefore Micah looks more to God (\ v. 7. S). 
His chastisements are tolerable, because tin \ 
have meaning (v. 9). Their end will ho Ilia: 
through her sufferings Israel shall rise glorious 
and purified (vv. 10-13). God who oalled 
them will restore them and work through 
them (vv. 14-17). Micah closes with a do\ 
ology. Even Israel’s sin cannot weary (bids 
faithfulness and compassion (vv. 18-211). 

7. Therefore] RV ‘but as for me.’ rusin.h 
evil days the true man finds refuge in God. 

8. When I fall] calamity, not sin. is meant 

ri. Decree] RM ‘ boundary,’ i.e. when (tod 

restores the nation and permits tho walls to In- 
rebuilt, He will give ample room : op. I si 
3317m. 12. RV ‘In that day shall liny 

come unto thee, from Assyria and the cities of 
Egypt, and from Egypt even to the River.' 1 <*. 
Euphrates. From sea to sea is not meant o' 
any specific sea : rather the exiles from West 
to East and from East to West shall 1 etui 11 
home. 13. The land] Canaan. Before tin-, 
return must come chastisement. 

14. The prophet passes abruptly to pruyi r. 

Solitarily] Israel was always separated fioin 

the nations as the flock of God : cp. Nil 21i 1 

Carmel . . Bashan . . Gilead] perhaps chosen 
because they were districts deiotod to pashm-, 
as contrasted with the cities and their \ ires 

15. According to] RV ‘as in the days of.' 
God in answer points back to His past nitriy. 

16. Confounded] RV ‘ashamed ’ to see li or- 
impotent is their might. 17. RV • they shall 
come trembling out of their close places ' 
(their useless fortresses): ’they shall mine 
with fear unto the Lord our God.' 18. Who 
is, etc.] Micah’s name means ‘ Who is like the 
Lord ? ' The prophet concludes with an out- 
burst of praise. 
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x. The Man. All that we can learn con- 
cerning the prophet must be gathered from 
the brief superscription and from the contents 
of this small book ; the traditions relating to 
his dwelling-place are late, uncertain, and con- 
tradictory. The name Nahum (probably = 

‘ Comforter,’ same root as in 3") occurs only 
twice in the Bible, here and in Lk 3 2i . ‘El- 
koshite ’ means belonging to Elkosh (cp. Mic l 1 ), 
but the identification of the place is quite un- 
certain. The suggestion that Nahum was an 
Israelite, dwelling near Nineveh, a descendant 
of one of the families that had been carried off 
to that region by the Assyrians, is interesting 
but unreliable. The same may be said of the 
attempts to find a home for the prophet in 
Galilee. Although the writer is wholly con- 
cerned with the fate of Nineveh and the idea 
of Jehovah as an avenger upon the outside 
oppressor, it is still probable from the subject 
of the book and the sympathies of the prophet 
that he was a resident of Judaea. 

2 . The Date. The superscription gives us 
no help, and the date must bo inferred from 
the contents of chs. 1 and 2. Here we have 
two fixed points, the destruction of No-Amon 
(Thebes) about 6G4 n.C. by Assurbanipal, king 
of Assyria (3 & ), and the fall of Nineveh 
about GOG B.C. The capture of No-Amon 
lies behind the prophet, how far we cannot 
tell, while the destruction of Nineveh, or some 
great disaster to that city, was immediately in 
front of him. It is likely that the fall of the 
Egyptian fortress would long be remembered 
by the Jews, as many of them looked to that 
nation for help against Assyria. In that case, 
Assyria was the conqueror : and the prophet 
saw in the disaster to Egypt the hand of the 
same living God, the God of Judah and the 
world, who was now about to mete out to the 
proud conqueror a similar fate. Hence it seems 
probable that these strong, stirring words were 
uttered not long before the final struggle which 
transferred the supremacy from Nineveh to 
Babylon. 

3 . Historical Situation. This was an im- 
portant period in the small kingdom of Judah. 
It was the period before the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; the Babylonian empire which be- 
came supreme for a while after the fall of 
Nineveh was destined to crush the kingdom of 
Judah and carry the people into captivity, but 
this lies beyond the ken of our prophet. It is 
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probable that m his day Josiah, the good king, 
had attempted a religious reformation, and that 
Jeremiah was calling the people to a deeper 
life and a more spiritual service. But there is 
no echo of this in the book ; its patriotic pas- 
sion, its cry for vengeance, is all concentrated 
on the one hateful oppressor. 

4 . The Book. Though the book is small it 
has been subjected to keen investigation, and 
the text has given rise to much critical discus- 
sion. The attempts at detailed analysis can- 
not be considered here. Many scholars regard 
1 -- 15 2 2 as an eschatological psalm from later 
Judaism, describing Jehovah’s judgment upon 
oppressors, and giving promise of salvation to 
Judah. Those who take this view have worked 
over this c. and discovered in it an alphabetic 
poem, but as a matter of fact, in the present 
state of the text, this alphabetic arrangement 
can only be discovered at the beginning. How- 
ever, there is one thing clear, the c. is of similar 
spirit to the rest of the book; it gives a 
graphic poetic description of the coming of 
Jehovah to judgment, while the other part pic- 
tures in forcible language, a particular instance 
of such judgment, in the case of Nineveh. In 
chs. 2 and 3 there is a vivid description of the 
siege and a passionate denunciation of the 
blood-stained city. 

5 . The Spiritual Significance of Nahum. 
This short prophecy may be looked upon as one 
permanent expression of the cry of humanity 
for justice. It is not mere Hebrew patriotism 
that expresses itself here, though that gives 
form and colour to the message ; this sharp 
cry might have come from any of the small 
nations of Palestine and Syria that had been 
trampled underfoot by the ruthless armies of 
Assyria. It is the ci’y of outraged human 
nature in the face of brutal oppression ; it 
is a cry that God will not allow violence to 
rule unchecked, that He will not look calmly 
on when the earth is drenched with in- 
nocent blood. If the answer to the pathetic 
cry of the saints 1 Lord, how long ? ’ could 
be ‘ for ever,’ then faith would be driven 
to despair, both piety and patriotism would 
wither at the roots. The preacher to-day may 
need to warn the people against a spuriouB 
patriotism, a patriotism which counts only 
material success and selfish glory, but behind 
all this preaching there must lie the great be- 
lief which Nahum grasped with such intensity, 
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that God does arise and come to judgment, 
that He does vindicate the struggling few who 
love truth and righteousness ; that with all our 
lofty Christian sentiment we must sometimes 
stand face to face with the sterner majesty of 
the law, and prepare to meet the God who 
comes in the terror of judgment. 

CHAPTER 1 

God's Vengeance on His People’s 

Enemies. Deliverance for Judah 

i, 2. Superscription: ‘Oracle concerning 
Nineveh. The book of the vision or prophesy- 
ing of Nahum the Elkoshite.’ A theological 
introduction describing a theophany or a 
coming of Jehovah to judgment. Cp. the 
brief statements in a similar spirit, Ami 2 
Micl 3 > 4 . The whole should be printed as 
verse : 

A jealous and avenging God is Jehovah ; 

Jehovah is avenging and wrathful ; 

Jehovah taketh vengeance onHisadversaries, 

And He reserveth wrath for His enemies. 

3-6. The prophet sketches the character of 
Jehovah in terms suitable to his general theme ; 
it is the vengeance of God upon Israel’s 
enemies, who are also His enemies, that we 
are here invited to consider : cp. Ex 20 3 34 u 
Dt4 24f . Note the terrible manner of His 
appearance when He comes to judgment. 

3. He is slow to anger, and great in power, 
yet He will not absolve the guilty, etc. 

The LORD hath his way] 1 The meaning is 
not so much that Jehovah uses the whirlwind 
and storm as the vehicle of His movement as 
that these commotions and terrors in nature are 
created by His presence. The splendid words 
clouds arc the dust of his feet, like the others, 
“ the earth is His footstool, - ’ need to be con- 
ceived not explained ’ (A. B. Davidson). The 
doings of God in history (Psll4) and His 
appearances in nature’s most awful moods are 
mingled in this sublime description of His 
irresistible strength and impetuous fury. 

7-15. Jehovah will completely destroy the 
enemies of His people. 

7. Read, ‘Jehovah is good towards those 
who hope in Him. A stronghold in the time 
of need.’ An everlasting truth, but particu- 
larly appropriate in times of great shaking : 
cp. Pss25 3 37 ,J . In the following vv. the text 
is difficult ; if we follow AV we must find a 
reference to Nineveh. 8. The place thereof] 
If this poem is an original part of the book 
we expect such references, though it comes 
abruptly here : cp. v. 14. On this view, the 
line of thought is the opposition of Jehovah 
to the proud oppressor and his favour towards 
judgment, with emphasis laid on the radical 
nature of the judgment. 9, 10. ‘ Not twice 
does He take vengeance on His enemies ; He 


makes a full end of them for ever.’ You can- 
not easily set fire to the damp, closely packed 
thorns, but the fire of His vengeance will burn 
them up as dry stubble. 

13-15. These vv., along with 2 2 , must be 
grouped together. Read the last of these four 
vv., as in RY, ‘ For Jehovah bringeth again 
the excellency of Jacob,’ etc. In these four 
v v. we have evidently an address to J ud.ili • 
she is called upon to rejoice over her ancient 
foe, to keep the feasts and carry out the rows 
made in the days of sorrowful oppression : 
cp. Isa 52". V. 14 is a denunciation of the 
Assyrian. 

The whole c. is difficult from the linguistic 
point of view ; the technical problems have called 
forth much ingenuity, but the main outline is 
clear. Jehovah is coming to judgment ; tins 
coming means a day of terror and darkness for 
the proud oppressors, but the lowly believers 
shall find new hope. When freed from narrow 
patriotism and sectarian bitterness this i- a 
great and abiding truth ; behind it there liu- 
a keen faith in the true meaning of bi-ton 
and a righteous order of the world. 

CHAPTER 2 

Attack and Conquest of Nineveh 

1. Description of the attack begins, and 
Nineveh is called upon to face the in\adei. 

‘ He that breaketh in pieces is come up 
against thee ; 

Guard the watch, look out upon the u ,i\ . 

Gird up the loins, gather togetbei tin 
strength.' 

Y. 2 seems misplaced, as it interrupts tin 
sense. It should perhaps come after 1 

3-10. Poetic picture of the sack of the 
city. It dwells upon, (1) The approach of 
the hostile army in brilliant, terrible sploii lour, 
with flashing shields, furious horses and onrush 
of chariots. The general impression is \ n id. 
though some of the details have la conic 
indistinct. (3. Shall he with flaming torches] 
R Y ‘ flash with steel.’ Fir trees] R V 1 s] icai s ' ) 
(2) The attack upon the city. Here again 
individual features are uncertain : e.g. we an 
not sure whether v. 5 refers to the bcsiegi 1- or 
the besieged. Recounthis worthies] i.e. call up 
bis bravest warriors. Defence] (RY'iuantclct ') 
is a word difficult of interpretation ; ii mar 
refer to the movable roof which protected the 
battering-ram. It is not easy to give a precise 
explanation of the phrase, 1 The gates of the 
river are opened,’ but it is clear that the great 
city is attacked and its inhabitants thrown into 
confusion. The actual siege was spread mer 
a long period : here it is sketched with a few 
sharp strokes and represented in a few memor- 
able scenes. (3) The carrying away caplhe 
of the queen and her maidens ; the flight of 
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the people and the spoiling of the city, (a) 
Huzzab is obscure ; we must take it to mean 
the queen of the city, or amend the text. 
RM has ‘ It is decreed : she is uncovered,' etc. 
Tabering] i.e. beating, lit. ‘ drumming.’ A 
taber was a small drum, (i) 8. The phrase 
translated of old is very awkward in the 
original. It may have arisen through ditto- 
graphy ; in that case we interpret 1 Nineveh is 
like a pool of water,’ whose waters rush away 
where the dam is broken down : thus do 
the inhabitants of the conquered city flee 
away. 

9, io. Then all its rich treasures and its 
magnificent adornments are given to the spoil. 
All who had any hope or interest in the 
doomed city are confounded and put to shame. 

il. The prophet exults o\er the downfall 
of Nineveh. In this stern iionieal question 
the prophet implies that Nineveh has vanished 
completely ; it is vain to seek for it. Thus 
does he express his full confidence in its utter 
destruction. 12. This destruction is justified 
by pointing to the selfish, cruel career of the 
Assyrian empire. 13. A11 oracle of Jehovah 
containing a strong assurance of the judgment 
that is due and cannot be escaped. 

CHAPTER 3 
The Doom of Nixeveh 

1-7. Another threat against Nineveh, show- 
ing that disaster has come upon her on account 
of her sins. The keynote of the whole c. is 
the fierce cry, Woe to the bloody city 1 it is all 
full of lies, etc. In ancient states the capital 
was virtually the kingdom, and to Nineveh are 
here ascribed all the characteristics of the 
Assyrian monarchy. The cruelties perpetrated 


by the Assyrians were shocking. Captive 
princes who had offered resistance in defence of 
their country were shut up in cages and exposed 
to the gaze of the populace ; the heads of those 
already executed were hung round the necks 
of those still living, and others were flayed 
alive. The Assyrians appear to have been the 
most ruthless people of antiquity (see Camb. 
Bible). 2, 3. Picture of the attack made by 
the enemy’s cavalry and chariots, these instru- 
ments of the divine vengeance. 4-7. The 
reason for this doom, the evil influence which 
this great empire has exerted among the na- 
tions. Jehovah assumes responsibility for the 
execution of this judgment ; He wili cany it 
out to the last extremity. 8-10. Nations and 
cities quite as proud and strong have fallen 
when the hour of divine judgment has sounded. 

Populous No] RV ‘ No-Amon,’ i.e. Thebes. 
See Intro. Rivers] RM ‘canals.’ The sea] 
i.e. the Nile. Her wall, etc.] The Nile was 
her protection. All the provinces of Egypt 
helped her (v. 9 ). II. Stiength] RY ‘a 
stronghold.’ 12-15. The outer defences have 
fallen ; it is the beginning of the end. 14. Go 
into clay, etc.] make brickB to strengthen the 
walls. 15-17. Cankerworm . . grasshopper] 
species of locusts. 

16-19. Prosperity and pride have been 1 the 
cankerworm that spoileth,’ so that in the great 
crisis there is no power of resistance ; it is a 
mortal wound. 

18. Thy shepherds slumber] Thy great rulers 
have passed away. Thy nobles, etc.] RV 1 thy 
worthies are at rest.’ 

19. No healing of thy bruise] RY ‘ No 
assuaging of thy hurt.’ Bruit of thee] i.e. the 
report of thy downfall 


HABAKKUK 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Author. Nothing whatever is known of 
Habakkuk other than what may be inferred 
from his book. The inference, based on the 
subscription 1 on my stringed instruments ' 
( 3 19 ), that he was a singer or player in the 
Temple choir is altogether precarious, if not 
untenable ; partly because there is no certainty 
that this c. is Habakkuk’s own (see on 3 1T ) ; 
partly because the text is probably faulty, the 
true reading being simply ‘ on stringed instru- 
ments ’ ; and still more, because this subscrip- 
tion is in all probability no part of the original 
poem which forms c. 3 . All that we know of 


the person of Habakkuk is that he was a great 
prophet who has left us one of the noblest 
and most penetrating words in the history of 
religion (2 1 *’). 

2. Summary of Contents. (I 14 ) The prophet 
begins with a complaint to Jehovah touching 
the prevalent violence, oppression, and perver- 
sion of the law. ‘ How long,’ he cries, 1 and 
why ? ’ For answer (1 ®-u) comes the divine 
word that the Chaldeans are to be raised up in 
chastisement, and the work which they will do 
is such as to be almost incredible. Then fol- 
lows a graphic description of their terrible 
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army, with their swift horses, their keen 
cavalry, their cruel awl brazon faces. They 
laugh at all authority, and at every attempt to 
stop their advance. They worship might, not 
right. But in the next section (l 12 ' 1 ") the 
prophet’s attitude towards this people (if it is 
the same people as in vv. 5-11) has changed. He 
shudders at their impiety, and is confounded by 
it. They have overstepped the limits of their 
commission ; how can Jehovah reconcile with 
His own holiness and purity the barbarities 
perpetrated by the conqueror ? 

(oi-t) The divine answer to the prophet’s 
perplexity comes when he climbs his tower 
(the tower of faith) and looks abroad. The 
answer is that the proud shall perish and the 
righteous shall ultimately live. It may not be 
obvious now : the visible solution may tarry a 
long time ; but faith sees it already. ‘ The 
just shall live by his faithfulness.’ The next 
section (2 3 ' 20 ) consists of five ‘ woes,’ which 
elaborate the thought of 2 41 — the sure de- 
struction of the proud. Woes are denounced 
upon the cruel rapacity of the conquerors, 
the unjust accumulations of treasure, the pas- 
sion for building, the unfeeling treatment of 
the land, beasts, and people, and finally the 
idolatry. In contrast to the impotent gods 
worshipped by the oppressor, is the great 
Jehovah whose Temple is in the heavens, and 
before whom all the earth must be silent (2 20 ). 
He comes, and His coming is described in c. 3 
in rich and varied imagery ; and this 1 prayer ’ 
concludes with the expression of unbounded 
confidence and joy in Jehovah, even when all 
visible signs of His love may fail. 

3. Occasion calling forth the Prophecy. The 
prophecy of Habakkuk may be dated approxi- 
mately about the year 600 b.C. The last 
twenty-five years had been a time of great 
significance for Western Asia in general and 
for Judah in particular. At the beginning of 
that period Assyria had been the great world 
power ; but from the year G25 B.C., when 
Nabopolassar succeeded in establishing an in- 
dependent Babylonian monarchy, the Assyrian 
empire had rapidly declined, till at length, in 
007 B.C., Nineveh, the capital, was taken, and 
by the battle of Carchcmish, in which Egypt, 
the great competing power in the West, was 
defeated, Babylonian supremacy was assured. 
Judah naturally became a vassal of Babylon, 
and about the year 601-000 was invaded be- 
cause of the rebellion of king Jehoiakim. 

Within Judah herself, much that was of 
first-rate importance both for history and reli- 
gion had happened. Zephaniah and Nahum 
had prophesied, and Jeremiah was in the 
middle of his great career. In 621 B.C., on 
the basis of the newly-discovered book of 
Deuteronomy, king Josiah had inaugurated a 
reformation which had raised the hopes of good 


men ; but its Influence, as we learn from Jere- 
miah, had been, upon the whole, but brief and 
shallow. The death of Josiah upon the battle- 
field in 608 ii.c. aggravated a situation already 
difficult enough. His son Jehoahaz, who reigned 
but three months, was succeeded by Jehoiakim. 
a man of extravagant tastes and contemptible 
character — the very last man to guide the statu 
through the perplexities and perils of the time. 

It was in his reign, apparently, that Habakkuk 
delivered his message. Through his words we 
can clearly read the prevalent disregard of law 
and ordei-, and the abounding political contu- 
sion and religious perplexity occasioned by the 
supremacy of the Chaldeans. The precise 
interpretation and occasion of the book how 
ever, are unusually hard to determine. Wu 
shall very briefly indicate the difficulties and 
the solution which seems the most probable. 
In l 1-1 it iB not clear who the oppressors aic, 
whether foreigners or the ruling classes within 
Jndah itself. As in 1 M1 . the Chaldeans (u. 
the Babylonians) appear to be raised up to 
chastise them, it is more natural to suppose t he t 
the oppressors are natives of Judah, lint m 
112-1" the Chaldeans themselves seem to lie the 
oppressors — though this is not expressly said— 
as they are described in terms very similar to 
the description in l 5 ’ 11 ; and tliev bring fit -It 
perplexity to the prophet by ‘ swallowing up 
the man that is more righteous than ’ they 
(v. 13). The 1 righteous ’ would in this case he 
Judah, and that description of Judah, coining 
after such a picture of anarchy as wo have in 
l 1 " 1 , would be somewhat strange. 

The difficulties may be partly met by assum- 
ing that the various sections wore writ ton at 
different times, l* 2 ' 1 ?, in which Judah is rela- 
tively righteous in comparison with the Chal- 
deans, being later than l 1-4 . The only leal 
clue to the historical occasion of the prophecy 
is the mention of the Chaldeans in l-"'- 11 . Their 
appearance and their military methods ate 
apparently well known, and this circumstance 
implies a date shortly before, or more pmlublv 
shortly after, the great battle of Cnrcheniisli 
in 605 B.O., in which the Babylonian army 
under Nebuchadrezzar defeated the Egyptians, 
and established a supremacy, which la-lid 
about seventy years, over "Western Asia. The 
prophet welcomes the advent of ihe Cbaldc ans 
(vv. 5-11) as the divinely-appointed scout ge 
of the evils among Jehovah’s people in Judah 
(l 1-4 ); but thiB solution only heightens the 
horror of his problem, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the cruel and aggressive pi i<U 
of the Chaldeans (l 12-17 ); and he must find a 
deeper solution. He finds it finally, upon Ins 
watchtower, in the assurance that somehow, 
despite all seeming, the purpose of God is 
hasting on to its fulfilment, and that the uiur.il 
constitution of the world is such as to spell 
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the ultimate ruin of cruelty and pride, and the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness (2 1_1 ). His 
faith was historically justified by the fall of 
the Babylonian empire in 538 b.c. 

4. Religious Ideas of the Book. The domi- 
nant ideas of the book shine most clearly out 
of the great vision which Habakkuk saw from 
his watchtower (2 1 " 4 ). Briefly, they are Pa- 
tience and Faith (2 3 . 4 ). The prophet had 
expected an adequate solution to his doubts 
to arrive in his own day (cp. 1 5 , 1 in your 
days ') ; and he welcomes the Chaldeans as 
divine avengers of sin. But Habakkuk is an 
independent and progressive thinker, and the 
more ho watches the Chaldeans, the more he 
feels sure that tho solution they bring is utterly 
inadequate. Then he lifts his sorrowful heart 
to God, and he is soothed and strengthened by 
a larger vision of the divine purpose and its 
inevitable triumph. He does not now know, as 
once he thought ho did, by what human and 
historical means that triumph is to be secured ; 
but he knows that it is certain. 1 It is sure to 
come, it will not lag behind.’ That is faith, 
and the obverse of faith is patience. It is so 
sure that he can afford to 1 wait for it, though 
it tarry,’ and though it come not in his own 
day. It is ‘ trust ’ in God that will carry the 
1 righteous ’ across his doubts and fears, and 
sustain his ‘ life ’ e-en when he seems to per- 
ish (2*). ‘The righteous shall live by his 
faithfulness.’ This is also the great lesson of 
the closing vv. of c. 3, that God may be trusted, 
even when all visible signs of His presence 
fail ; and this trust is not resignation, but joy 
unspeakable (3 17 - 19 ). 

CHAPTER 1 

The Prohiet’s Bcrde.w The Answer 

of JEnovAn 

x. Burden] RM 1 oracle ’ : see on Isa 13 1 . 

2, 3. How long ? . . Why ?] Even a prophet 
(v. 1) can ask such questions. He never 
denies the existence of God, but he cannot 
understand His seeming failure to interpose 
in human affairs. In the end, however, the 
despondency merges into a faith which can 
believe where it cannot sec (2 3 3 17f -). 

5. Behold ye among the heathen] For this 
we ought to read, ‘Behold, ye treacherous’ 
(as in the quotation in Ac 13 41 , ‘ye despisers’). 
The despisers are those in l 1_i who trample 
upon moral and social law, thinking Jehovah 
will never intervene. In your days] The 
profounder solution in 2 3 contemplates the 
possibility of a long postponement of the 
issue. 6. The Chaldeans] possibly written 
after the battle of Carchemish, in 605 n.c., 
with reference to Nebuchadrezzar and his 
army, so graphically described in vv. 6-10. 

7. The last clause means that the Chaldean 
recognises no master or judge : he is a law to 


himself. 9. RM * Their faces arc sot eagerly 
forwards, and they gather captives as the 
sand.’ 10. They shall heap dust] i.e. they 
shall throw up an enlargement of earth, to 
take the fortress. 11. The correct transla- 
tion should probably be : Then he sweeps by 
as a wind, and passes on and makes his might 
his God — an admirable climax to the descrip- 
tion of the Chaldeans. 

12-17. A new riddle. 

12. Habakkuk’s faith is staggered by the 
conduct of the Chaldeans. He had welcomed 
them as ministers of the divine judgment, and 
lo ! they had shown themselves to be cruel 
and haughty, working out not God’s will, but 
their own. How was this consistent with tho 
holiness of God ? 

13. The cry of a perplexed heart : Thou 
art too puro to look upon evil, why then dost 
Thou look upon it ? God looks on in silence : 
Ho does nothing, sayB nothing ! The wicked 
(i.e. the Chaldean) swallows up one who is 
more righteous than himself (i.e. Judah). 

14. And makest] probably this should be 
1 and makes.’ It is, as vv. 15, 16 show, the 
Chaldean who makes men like fish, sweeping 
them into his net. x6. He sacrifices to his 
net] i.e. to his weapons of destruction, as to a 
god : for was not might his god? cp. v. 11. 

17. This v. should probably read, ‘ Will he 
draw the sword for ever, slaying nations 
mercilessly evermore ? ’ 

CHAPTER 2 
Faith Triumphant 

1-4. The view from the watchtower. 

1. The prophet climbs his tower, for he 
must reach a vantage point, if he is to con- 
template with real understanding and insight 
the confusion about his feet, i.e. occasioned by 
Chaldean aggressiveness and indifference to 
right. The tower is not, of course, a literal 
tower — some high and lonely place to which 
the prophet may retire ; it simply suggests the 
inner light of revelation, by the aid of which 
he contemplates the perplexing situation. The 
last clause should read, ‘ and what answer He 
will make to my complaint.’ 

2. The answer which he expects iB given, 
and he is instructed to write it down on tablets, 
because it is of permanent value, and to write 
it plainly so that any one might be able to read 
it fluently. Run] i.e. in his reading, read 
easily. 

3. The ultimate moral issue is clear, though 
it may be far away. If it is slow, it is sure. 
It may not come ‘ in your days ’ (1 6 ), but ‘ it is 
sure to come, it will not be late : and if it 
tarry, wait for it,’ for in 1 your patience ye shall 
win your souls.’ When the kingdom will come 
is not clear, but come it will ; for some day. 
‘ the earth shall be filled with the knoyfl^dge ojf 
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the glory of Jehovah, as the waters cover the 
sea’ (2 14 ). That is the inevitable goal of 
history. 

4. The first few words of this vision, which 
is regarded as so important and reassuring, arc 
very obscure, but the two clauses of the v. 
appear to contrast the destinies of the good 
and the bad respectively ; and the meaning 
probably is, ‘ As for the wicked, his soul is not 
straight, or is faint and feeble, within him,’ 
that is, is doomed to death ; ‘ but the righteous 
shall live by his fidelity,’ i.e. his faithfulness, 
his firm trust of Jehovah. In the long march 
of history, the nations of men that trust in 
their power and resources and defy morality, 
are doomed, they do not live. It is the right- 
eous that live, those who regard right and God. 
However much they suffer, and even when 
they seem to die, they live ; and they live by 
their faithfulness, i.e. by leaning firmly upon 
the God who lives for ever, and whose life is 
a guarantee of theirs. This in one of the pro- 
foundest utterances of the Old Testament. 

5-20. Woe to the oppressor. 

This section is an expansion of 2 u : it de- 
scribes the oppressor — no doubt the Chaldean 
— and thereby justifies the doom pronounced 
upon him. The section takes the form of a 
series of woes, dramatically pronounced by the 
nations which the Chaldeans had crushed. 

5-8. Woe unto the lust of conquest ! V. 5, 
which has nothing to do with wine, should 
probably read, ‘Woe to the proud and the 
faithless, the haughty man who is never satisfied.' 

6, 7. Woe to him who takes upon himself a 
heavy burden of debt — -referring to the pro- 
perty of which the Chaldeans had plundered 
the nations. Instead of heavy 1 pledges ' (RY), 
AV (by dividing the single Heb. word into 
two) reads thick clay. Doubtless both senses 
are intended : the Hebrews were fond of such 
plays upon words. Suddenly will thy creditors 
arise. The ‘ biters ' are the creditors (the words 
are alike in the Hebrew), and the Chaldeans 
will in their turn be bitten, i.e. they will be 
punished in kind ; the plunderers will be 
themselves plundered (vv. 7, 8). 8. Of the land, 

of the city, etc.] RY • done to the land, to the 
city,’ etc. The city] perhaps Jerusalem. 

9-1 1. The third woe. 9. RY ‘ Woe to him 
that getteth an evil gain for his house.’ The 
plunder was stored for security in great high 
buildings , but the very stone and timber cried 
out against the rapacity which had accumulated 
it. Their silent tongues were eloquent ; ac- 
cusing voices were everywhere. Considering 
the range of v. 10, however, it is possible, if 
not probable, that the whole passage has a 
larger meaning : for in v. 10 it seems best to 
interpret the house not as a literal house, but 
— as often in Hebrew — of the dynasty. In 
that case, the ruin of the Chaldean dynasty is 


predicted as the consequence of Iheir cruel and 
unscrupulous ambitions. 10. Consulted] i.o. 
contrived : ep. MicO 5 . 

12-14. Thefourthwoe. Ei cry fabric roared 
upon iniquity is doomed to destruction. The 
triumph of the kingdom of God, and of that 
alone, is sure. The world-conqueror is not 
Nebuchadrezzar, but Jehovah. 13. The people 
shall labour in the very fire] RY 1 The peoples 
labour for the fire’ : i.e. their cities, built with 
blood, will be consigned to the ilamcs. The 
parallel clause (v. 13 b ) shows that the meaning 
is, their efforts are spent in vain. 

15-17. The fifth woe. The references in 
vv. 15, 16 to intoxication must, as v. 17 shows, 
bo taken figuratively. The meaning is that 
the Chaldeans have dealt wiili other nations 111 
a spirit of contemptuous cruelty, depriving 
them of their strength, and doing with them 
what they would. They will, therefore, he 
punished, as before, in kind, being compelled 
by Jehovah to drink the cup they had held to 
the lips of others. A specimen of their high- 
handedness is given in v. 17 : they had robbed 
the land and the beasts of their rights— lor 
they, too, have rights — -by destroying the 
cedars of Lebanon to secure material for their 
own palatial buildings. 

18. 19. The sixth woe. The real explana- 
tion of the immorality of the Chaldeans is to 
be found in their foolish conception of God 
(cp. 1 n ). They worshipped idols, gorgeous 
indeed, but stupid, impotent, dumb, and lifeless 

19. Arise, it shall teach 1] ItY ‘ Arise ! Shall 

this teach V ’ The parallelism shows that Arise 
corresponds to Awake, and that, there lore 
with the next words a new sentence begins. 
It is best to read this sentence interrogative ly 
as RY, 1 Shall this teach V ’ 1 This ’ — pointing 

with scorn to the motionless image — 'vvh.it 
power has this to give the needed instruction 
or help ? ’ 

20. What a contrast to those idols is the 
majestic God of Israel, the God of all the 
earth, whose Temple is in the heavens ! lie 
is about to appear (c. 3) ; bush ! before Him. 
all the earth. 

CHAPTER 3 

jEHOVAn COMES TO JUDGMENT 

This is one of the most brilliant poems in 
the OT. It was written by a man of imasnn- 
ation as well as of faith. It is not quite cer- 
tain whether 3 3-16 are intended to refer to a 
past or future manifestation of Jehovah : in 
any ease, there is the hope, or rather prayer, 
that history may repeat itself (v. 2). The 
poem rests upon older theoplianies : cp. J g •> 
Dt33. Long ago at the exodus Jehovah had 
shown His power to interpose in history against 
all hope. Ho had come in the terrors of judg- 
ment and taken vengeance on the enemies oi 
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Israel : and what ho did then, the Psalmist 
prays that lie will do again. The power which 
Ho revealed on Israel’s behalf at the dawn of 
her history, Ho can make known again in the 
midst of the years. 

I. Upon Shigionoth] R V ‘ Set to Shigionoth.’ 
This very obscure phrase (cp. Ps 7) has been 
supposed to mean * in a wandering, ecstatic 
manner,' implying that the poem that follows 
is a sort of dithyramb. Probably, as the LXX 
suggests, the original word simply meant, ‘ to 
the accompaniment of stringed instruments.' 

3. The storm which accompanies Jehovah’s 
coming begins in Sinai, His ancient home, and 
sweeps northward. Teman] a district in the 
NW. of Edom. Paran] the mountain range 
between Sinai and Seir. 4. Horns coming out 
of his hand] RY 1 Rays coming forth from his 
hand.’ This clause some take with the next 
ono, so that the meaning would be 1 the rays 
at His side He makes the veil of His power,’ 
that is, the brightness is so blinding that His 
real and essential majesty cannot be seen. 

5-8. Accompanied by His dread attendants, 
He takes His stand upon the earth, which reels 
and rocks beneath Him, and the nomad tribes 
are in terror. 5. Burning coals] RV ‘fiery 
bolts.’ 7. Cushan] Some identify this with 
Cush, i.e. Ethiopia. The parallelism suggests, 
however, that it may indicate some district in 
the neighbourhood of Sinai. 

8-n. Wherefore such wrath ? Why did 
Jehovah so confound the sea — perhaps the 
Red Sea — by means of His storm? 9 lb 
probably ought to road, 1 Thou didst bare Thy 
bow, and fill Thy quiver with shafts ’ — an 
allusion to the thunder and the lightning. 
Fear kept sun and moon from shining (v. 11). 

12-15. It is to save His people that He 
comes. I3 h . Thou woundedst the head out 
of the house of the wicked, by discovering 
(RY‘ laying bare ’)the foundation unto the neck. 
There seems to be here a confusion of meta- 
phor — 1 foundation ’ suggesting a building and 
1 neck ’ a man. The situation may be par- 
tially saved by reading ‘rock’ instead of 
1 neck ’ ; but even so, it is not quite clear 
whether head in the first clause refers to a 
building, as the second clause suggests, or to a 
man, as the same word is used unambiguously 
of a man in the very next v. (14“ ). In any 
case, the reference appears to be to the over- 
throw of Pharaoh. 


3. IT 

14“. Probably wo should read, ‘ Thou didst 
pierce with Thy stavesthehoadof his warriors.' 
In tho next line the word me shows that the 
description is passing into the present : they 
come storming on to scatter me. 

16-19. Tlie triumph of faith. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to translate v. 16 ; pro- 
visionally we may accept the following, ‘I will 
wait for the day of distress which cometh over 
the people that distresses us.’ But the v. seems 
to indicate the terror with which the Psalmist 
(or prophet) listens to the dying notes of the 
storm. Ho had prayed for God to reveal 
Himself : and He had come in His terrible 
majesty — come, however, to save : and though 
the poet trembles, his faith is radiant and 
glad. 

17. The connexion between this v. and the 
previous part of the poem is no doubt such as 
has just been suggested ; but it may be doubted 
whether it is an integral part of the original 
poem. With its flocks and fields and trees, it 
seems to presuppose a different situation from 
vv. 2-16 ; but, however that may be, the v., 
together with vv. 18, 19, expresses the same 
kind of faith as that of the poem, and indeed 
of the book at large, a faith which is inde- 
pendent of material evidences and supports 
(2 3 . 4 ). It teaches that God is better than His 
gifts, and that the possession of Him, even 
without them, makes the heart strong and 
glad. In its independence of things material, 
the OT. never uttered a grander or more 
emancipating word than these concluding vv. 
of Habakkuk. 

It is not certain that this poem was com- 
posed by the prophet. The title and musical 
directions seem to indicate that it was taken 
from a collection of Psalms : there arc no 
references in it to the special circumstances of 
the age in which Habakkuk lived : while in 
vv. 14, 18, 19 the community rather than an 
individual is the speaker. The conclusion 
suggested by these features is that this poem 
belongs to a later date : it may be a Psalm 
composed for the post-exilic church in a time 
of distress. But, on the other hand, the as- 
cription of it to Habakkuk is confirmed by the 
fact that it is wholly in conformity with his 
spirit in the other chs. of this book : and it is 
appropriately placed in its present position, as 
it shares with the prophecy a pure faith in 
God and in the certainty of His coming. 
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I. The Prophet and his Message. Zepha- 
niah, like his young contemporary, Jeremiah, 
was one of the first to break the long silence 
of more than half-a-century which followed 
the death of the great Isaiah. During the 
reactionary reign of Manasseh the Canaanitish 
Baal cults and the Assyrian star-worship and 
the other heathen institutions, to which the 
prophet alludes in his opening words, had been 
tolerated without rebuke in Jerusalem and 
Judah (2K21 3 -®). King and people had re- 
pudiated the teachings of the earlier prophets 
and reverted to the old heathenism, or else 
adopted the religion and customs of their 
Assyrian conquerors, although they still, as a 
nation, continued to worship the Jehovah of 
their popular belief. 

At last, however, the Assyrian empire, which 
for centuries had stood as the embodiment of 
heathen might, began to show unmistakable 
signs of weakness and disintegration. The 
more thoughtful in Judah also commenced to 
weary of the crimes and excesses which fol- 
lowed in the train of popular idolatry. Prob- 
ably a small group of disciples had never 
ceased to cherish in secret the noble ideals and 
principles of the earlier prophets, and to work 
for their ultimate acceptance by the nation. 
When Isaiah recognised that his teachings 
were rejected by the princes and people, he 
had turned with confidence to his disciples and 
expressed the hope that they would treasure 
up his doctrine (Isa8 10 ). This expectation 
was fully realised, and the eternal principle 
illustrated that truth, clearly and courageously 
proclaimed, can never be permanently put 
down, but will in time surely become a power- 
ful factor in the life of mankind. 

Silenced in public, the followers of the true 
prophets appear to have devoted themselves to 
revising the primitive laws of their race, incor- 
porating the lofty principles laid down by Amos 
and Hosea and Isaiah, and adapting them to the 
new conditions presented by the reign of Manas- 
seh. Many hold that in the book of Deuter- 
onomy. which is a prophetic reformulation of 
the laws of Moses, designed to meet the needs 
of a new age, we have the supreme product 
of their activity. Later this became the basis 
of Josiah’s great reformation in 621 B.C. 

Before there could be any effective reform, 
it was necessary to educate the people and to 
secure the support of Judah's rulers. It is a 


surprising fact that Josiah, the son of Anion, 
and grandson of the reactionary Manasseh, 
should later become the leader in the great 
prophetic reformation. The records are silent, 
but there can be little doubt that the hoy king, 
who was raised to the throne at the age of 
eight, early came under the influence of the 
prophetic party. The indications point strongly 
to Zephaniah as the one who was most promin- 
ent in exerting that influence, for the super- 
scription affixed to his prophecy traces his 
ancestry back for four generations to Hozckinh. 
who was in all probability the king under whom 
Isaiah prophesied. If so, Zephaniah himself 
belonged to the royal line. This inference is 
confirmed by the boldness and assurance with 
which he proclaims the guilt of the princes and 
members of the royal family (1 8 ). It is also 
significant that he says nothing about the sins 
of the king himself, but rather places all the 
responsibility upon his advisers (1 !l ). The most 
satisfactory- explanation of the omission is that 
Josiah was still a young man, and already- 
known to be amenable to the counsel of true 
prophets like Zephaniah. If these inferences 
be correct, the prophet commands our interest, 
because he stood very near both by birth and 
influence to the great reformer-king, and be- 
cause he was the pioneer in the religious mot o- 
ment which culminated in 621 n.r. Like 
Josiah and his prophetic colleague. Jeremiah, 
who calls himself a boy (Jer 1 °). Zephaniah was 
probably still a young man when he first raised 
his voice in public. Youthful courage and un- 
daunted zeal for righteousness ring through his 
brief prophecy. With the eye of faith he sees 
the speedy passing of the heathen practices, 
which for half-a-century had stood in the way 
of the general adoption of the noble ideals 
proclaimed by Hosea and Isaiah. 

2 . Occasion. The immediate occasion of his 
preaching appears to have been the ad\anco of 
an enemy which threatened Judah and its neigh- 
bours with sudden and complete destruction. 
Evidently the dreaded foe is not their old 
masters, the Assyrians, nor their allies, the 
Egyptians, but the barbarous Scythians, who 
had already disturbed the politics of south- 
western Asia : cp. Herod, i. 105, Ezk 38 *• 1T . A 
detachment of these ruthless Jfocs, who wor- 
shipped their swords and gloried only in murder 
and plunder, was evidently already sweeping 
down the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 
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The prophet had his text, and his audience 
good reason to listen. Their old complacency 
was shaken. The awakened national con- 
science found expression on the lips of the 
royal prophet. Rising above the terror of the 
moment, he announced that these pitiless de- 
stroyers were Johovah's instrument of punish- 
ment, and the catastrophe that threatened His 
day of judgment. The horror and mystery 
that were inspired by the Scythians colour the 
prophet's picture of that day. It explains why 
the mediteval church and Thomas of Celano, in 
his Dies Irce, Dies Ilia , drew from Zephaniah 
the imagery of the last great Judgment Day. 
It was the influence of this same powerful pro- 
phecy that doubtless led the early Jewish and 
Christian writers to transform the original 
conception of the Day of Jehovah as a gradual 
process, working out in the life of nations, into 
the dramatic picture of one definito judgment 
scene, projected into the distant future. 

3. Teaching. Zephaniah, like all the true 
prophets, aimed to arouse the moral sense of 
his contemporaries, and thus to render un- 
necessary the fulfilment of his grim predictions. 
Unlike most of his colleagues, he soon saw the 
fruits of his efforts ; and yet through all his 
utterances rings the knell of seemingly irre- 
vocable doom. In its original form it is the 
most uncompromising of all the OT. prophecies. 
Like the passagesfrom the Deuteronomic school 
of writers, who, in their version of the con- 
quest, picture the wholesale slaughter of the 
heathen, it reveals the intense moral earnestness 
and zeal of the reformers who rallied about the 
young Josiah. As a chapter in the religious 
history of Judah, the prophecy is of great 
value. 

Fortunately, it is also possible to date it 
with unusual exactness. It was probably de- 
livered only a few days before the Scythian 
hordes, in 626 B.C., swept down the Mediter- 
ranean coast plain, devastating the Philistine 
cities. There is no evidence that they under- 
took the more difficult and less promising task 
of invading Judah itself ; but a deep impres- 
sion had been made upon the popular con- 
sciousness, and Zephaniah's stern message of 
warning remained to remind Judahites of the 
doom that had impended. 

4. Contents. The book of Zephaniah con- 
tains two distinct themes : the one (1 —3 13 ) is 
that of universal judgment upon guilty Judah 
(c. 1) ; upon her neighbours the Philistines, the 
Moabites, and the Ammonites ; upon her allies, 
the Ethiopians, and upon her old oppressors 
the Assyrians (c. 2) ; and upon Jerusalem’s 
corrupt rulers (3 1 ’ 13 ). The last judgment is re- 
presented as culminating in the purification of 
the surviving remnant. This introduces the 
second theme, which is the song of rejoicing 
over redeemed and restored Zion (3 14 - 20 ). Thus 


the book in its present form is a complete liter- 
ary unit with its cycle of judgment, purification, 
redemption, and restoration. In striking con- 
trast to the dark thunderclouds of Jehovah’s 
wrath with which it opens is the brilliant sun- 
shine of divine forgiveness and favour with 
which the book closes. This completeness is, 
however, probably due to a later prophet who 
appreciated both sides of the divine character. 
The original prophecy appears to have begun 
and ended with the same solemn message of 
warning, and to have included simply 1 2-2 2 > 
4-7i>, 12-15 3 1-7 li-is. The rest assumes the point 
of view and very different conditions of the 
Babylonian exile, and voices the hopes of re- 
storation which kept alive the faith of the 
scattered remnants of the Jewish race. Its 
language and vocabulary are also those of the 
later age. Like many other books of the OT. 
the prophecy of Zephaniah reflects the exceed- 
ingly diverse and yet significant religious ex- 
periences which came to the Israelitish race at 
various periods in their history. Each section, 
studied in the light of its historical setting, 
reveals certain important aspects of the divine 
character and purpose. 

In the older portion of the prophecy the in- 
fluence of Isaiah’s brilliant figures of speech, 
as well as ideas, can frequently be recognised. 
Through Zephaniah the message of the great 
prophet again found fervent expression. The 
language is highly poetical. In several sec- 
tions, especially those which predict the pun- 
ishment and ruin of Judah. Moab, Ammon, 
Ethiopia, and Assyria, the lamentation metre, 
a line with three followed by a line with two 
beats, appears. Unfortunately the text of the 
first part of the prophecy has suffered con- 
siderably in transmission. In some cases the 
Gk. versions facilitate the restoration of the 
original. 

CHAPTER 1 

Tiif. Dvy of Jehovah a Dvy of Judg- 
ment FOR GUILTY J CD VII 

The prophecy opens with the declaration of 
universal destruction for all living things. In 
this way the prophet impresses upon his hearers 
the completeness and appalling nature of the 
impending judgment. In the succeeding vv. 
he defines in detail the character of the punish- 
ment and the guilty classes in Judah upon 
which it will especially fall. It is in keeping 
with the genius of the Semitic mind thus to 
pass from the general to the specific. The 
Hebrews, for example, began with God and 
then turned to note the evidence of His work 
in history and nature ; while the Aryan 
mind first gathered the evidence from life and 
a study of the universe, and then from these 
ultimately rose to the conception of a deity. 

3. Stumblingblocks] or, slightly correcting 
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the text, to bring it into harmony with the 
rest of the v„ ‘ 1 will destroy the wicked.’ 

4. I will also stretch out mine hand] cp. the 
similar powerful refrain in Isab 25 !) 12 ' 1 '' 21 . 
All traces of Baalism, together with the ‘Cho- 
marim ’ (It V), the black-robed priests of Baal 
are first to be destroyed, as well as the wicked 
priests of Jehovah, who degraded His worship. 

5, 6. The sweeping judgment and refor- 
mation will also affect those who follow the 
example of their Assyrian masters and worship 
the stars upon the housetops (cp. 2K23 ; ’' 12 
Ezk8 16 ). those who bow down before the 
moon (Heb. Jehovah , but cp. .Ter 8 2 Dtl7 s , and 
the parallelism), those who swear fealty to the 
Ammonite god, Milcom, and all those apostates 
who have ceased to worship Jehovah. 

7. Jehovah's Day is here conceived of as a 
day of judgment, as in Am 5 ls , and is likened 
to a great sacrificial feast : cp. ISO 13 , and the 
guests are Judah’s enemies : cp. for the same 
figure of speech, Isal3 3 . 

8. The chief crime of the princes in the 
prophet’s eyes is the introduction of foreign 
customs : see Isa '2 

9. Leap on the threshold] Evidently here 
also the crime is that of the members of the 
court, perhaps a foreign religious custom : cp. 
1 S 5 5 . But as there is no reference to religious 
customs in the context, the words may simply 
refer to the retainers of the king, who were in 
constant attendance at his doors, and who used 
their influence to enrich themselves at the 
cost of others. Fill their masters' houses (Heb. 
1 house ') with violence and deceit] i.e. by their 
acts of oppression and injustice. 

10. The reference is to the advance of the 
enemy against J erusalem from the Is . The fish 
gate was at the northern end of the Tyropoean 
valley (cp. Neh3 8 12 8!> ), and opened into the 
second or new quarter : cp. 2 K 22 11 BY. 

11. Maktesh] or. ‘the mortar’ : the local 
designation of the merchants' quarter, which 
probably lay in the Tyropoean valley, W. of 
the Temple area. 

12. Search . . with candles] i.e. thoroughly, as 
was required in the poorly-lighted houses of 
Palestine: cp. Lkl.O, 8 . Settled on their lees] 
i.e. have received no infusion of new and noble 
teachings, but retain the old fallacies : cp. Jcr 
48 11 " 1 -. 13. Cp. Am5 n Mic6 15 . 14,15. Je- 
hovah's judgment day is compared with a 
fierce tempest rapidly advancing toward Judah. 
The figure was suggested by the swift approach 
of the hordes of Scythian invaders. 

CHAPTER 2 

Jehovah’s impending Judgment upon 
Judah’s Neighbours and Foes 

The universal note which is struck in l 2 . 8 
is now further amplified. Jehovah's agents of 
punishment, the Scythians, shall carry desola- 


tion along flio Philistine plain lo Egypt (as 
they actually did), and to the nations E. of 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, and e\on to distant 
Assyria, which in G05 n.c. fell before them. 

1-3. Exhortation to repentance. The Hub. 
text is exceedingly doubtful. It is also not 
clear whether or not vv. 1-3 should go \wlh 
the preceding or following section. If the 
latter, Philistia is the nation addressed : liV 
1 0 nation that hath no shame.’ 2. lief me the 
day, etc.] The parallelism suggests that die 
original read, ‘ before you become like the 
passing chaff.’ 3. The earnest exhortation in 
this v. must primarily have been addressed to 
the people of Judah, whether it comes from 
Zcphaninh or from a later edit or of his prophecy. 
In doing the will and winning the favour of 
(lod is man’s only sure way of escape from all 
the dangers of life. 

4. As in Am 1 6-8 their chief cities represent 
the Philistines as a whole. Each name sug- 
gests the fate awaiting it. To reproduce the 
assonance in exact English is impossible : 
1 Gaza shall be a ghastly ruin ; Ashkelon a 
deserted ash-heap.’ The measure is elegiac, so 
that the literary form powerfully aided in con- 
veying the prophet’s message. 5. Cherethites] 
a synonym of Philistines, as in 1S30>>E/k 
25 16 . 6, 7. The Philistine coast plain shall he 
desolate and given up to Bhcpherds and their 
flocks. 

8. The nations of Moab and Ammon wire 
hereditary enemies of the Israelites whom they 
treated with contempt on every possible urea 
siou. Their hatred was returned by ]-r.i<l. 
whose attitude is well expressed in their ac 
eepted view of the origin of these nation-. 
(Gn I9 3n - 3! >). The reproach of Moab, and the 
revilings of. . Ammon were the taunts and 
curses they had uttered from time to time, is 
pecially when Israel was in danger from otln r 
foes : cp.IsalC® Jer48 26 > 2 o 2 », 3n , m. Cp.abn fm 
the same attitude at a later date Ezk2iT 111 . 11. 
Famish] i.e. ‘starve’ : hence if means 1 weak. 11.’ 

1 cause to fail.’ 12. Ethiopians] lit. 1 Cushites.' 
i.e. the Egyptians who at this lime were rub <1 
by Ethiopian rulers. Ethiopia was the part el 
Egypt S. of the first cataract of (lie Nile. 

13-15. Assyria with its capital city, Ninevt li. 
will also be destroyed. The cormorant and 
the bittern] RY ‘the pelican and the pomipiiu ' 
(i.e. the hedgehog), both of them being signs 
of desolation, as they avoid the presence id 
man: cp. Isa 34 n . Upper lintels] RY •chapi 
ters,’ i.e. the capitals of the pillars, now lying 
with the other stones in heaps on the ground 
as they have fallen. Their voice shall sing] 
better, ‘ the little owl shall sing,’ as many 
scholars read. For desolation read * die 
raven.’ 

For he shall uncover] RV ‘ for lie hath laid 
bare.’ 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Judgment upon the Evil Rulers op 
Jerusalem, and its ultimate Purifi- 
cation and Restoration 
Like Amos and Micah, the prophet sternly 
denounces the crimes of the ruling classes in 
Jerusalem, points out their ingratitude to Je- 
hovah, and announces the doom that is in- 
evitable. The gloom of the opening vv. is 
dispelled, however, by tho hopes of restoration 
which appear to reflect a later age. Vv. 9, 10, 
14-20 have the exultant ring of Isa40-55. 

e. Her that is filthy and polluted] evidently 
Jerusalem. Tho cause is the crimes of her 
civil and religious leaders. 3 . They gnaw not 
the bones till the morrow] LXX is more in 
accord with the contextand the habits of wolves, 
‘ they leave nothing over till morning.’ 

6 . Towers] i.e. the fortified towers at the 


cornera of the walls. 7 . So their dwelling . . 
punished them] LXX renders, ‘And nothing 
that I have enjoined her will be cut ofE from 
her sight.’ 

9 . Purelanguage]cp.Isa6' i Hos2 ;lG > 1 ’ i '. They 
will no more call upon the names of the heathen 
gods: cp. I 5 . 10 . RM reads, ‘ From beyond 

ihe rivers of Ethiopia shall they bring my 
suppliants, even tho daughter of my dispersed, 
for an offering unto me.’ 

14 - 20 . A Messianic hymn, in which not the 
Messiah but Jehovah Himself is the promised 
King and Deliverer (vv. 17, 18). i 8 b . RM 
1 which hast beme the burden of reproach.’ 

19 . Her that halteth, and . . was driven out] 

i.e. the exiled Jewish race : cp. Mic4°.“ Jer33® 
Isa 42 7. 

20 . When I bring again (RV) your captivity] 
i.e. when I restore your captives: cp. Pa 53 6 * * * 
12fii.2 


HAGGAI 


INTRODUCTION 


1 . The Prophet. Very little is known con- 
cerning Haggai. He was a contemporary 
(Ezr 6 14 ) and colleague of Zechariah. His 
reference to the first Temple (2 3 * ) has been 
made the basis for a not improbable inference 
that he was a very old man at the time of his 
public prophesying, one who had outlasted 
the Babylonian exile. But, like many others 
through whom God has spoken, we know 
Haggai only through the messages he delivered. 

2 . The Date of the Prophecies. The book 
of Haggai is one of the few sections of Scrip- 
ture which can be dated with great accuracy. 
Its messages were delivered in tho course of 
four months, during the second year of the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, 520 u.c., nineteen 
years after Cyrus had proclaimed the freedom 
of the Jewish exiles to return to their homes 
in Palestine. On at least fi'O occasions dur- 
ing this short period, the prophet appealed 
to the people on behalf of what seemed to him 
to be the great and immediate need of the 
day. He was determined to carry it to com- 
pletion. 

3 . The occasion of writing. The prophet 

had before him a very practical aim, the 

awakening of a popular enthusiasm among his 

fellow-countrymen for erecting or completing 

the second Temple. According to Ezra (chs. 

1 - 6 ) there had been an immediate return of 

exiles from Babylonia to Judah after the per- 
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missive decree of Cyrus in 538 b.c. These 
exiles had promptly begun to build a new 
Temple on the hallowed site of the old one, now 
in ruins. They had been checked by Samari- 
tan opposition, and for sixteen years the work 
of rebuilding had been neglected. At best 
the work accomplished had been slight, and, 
as a whole, was still to be achieved. 

The prophet clearly addresses a people who 
need to be roused into activity. The hopes 
created by tho generosity and friendliness of 
Cyrus had been crushed by the pressure of 
Samaritan jealousy in Palestine, and by the 
neglect of the successor of Cyrus. They had 
experienced a series of barren seasons, and 
wore desperately poor. As a community they 
had lost heart, and needed some impelling 
power 1 o give them renewed enthusiasm and 
hopefulness. 

The voice of Haggai was uplifted at just 
the right moment. Whether old or young, 
whether he had bided his time all these years, 
or was seized by his first inspiration for leader- 
ship, he was the man of the hour. He saw in 
a political crisis his people’s opportunity to go 
forward with the enterprise which would be of 
supreme spiritual significance for them, the 
building of the Temple. 

The political crisis of which he took such 
instant advantage was the assumption of the 
throne of Persia by Darius Hystaspes, or Darius 
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ilie Great. Darius had no indisputable claim 
to the throne ; and found himself at the outset 
compelled to exhibit his ability to subdue and 
rule the far-reaching provinces of his empire. 
The outcome was for some time in doubt. 
There was a ‘ shaking of the nations ’ on every 
side, and meanwhile the loyal peoples of Syria 
were left very much to their own devices. It was 
a crisis which seemed likely to become an op- 
portunity. Darius was likely to prove a friend 
to the returned exiles, and to secure their 
friendship by withdrawing the prohibition of 
the work issued by his predecessor (Ezr4 5 > 24 ), 
and Haggai seized the opportunity to rouse 
the dormant energies and ambitions of the 
people. 

4. The Prophecies. The book of Haggai 
contains four exhortations by the prophet. 
Three of these relate directly to the building 
of the Temple, and the last of all concerns 
Zerubbabel, the governor. These messages 
arc direct and practical. They sound a fine 
ethical note, recalling the people to their 
manifest and immediate duty toward God. 
The first, section (c. 1) is a summons to build 
the house of God. and its sequel : the second 
(2 1_a ), an encouraging word; the third (giO-M), 
an acted parable of explanation ; and the 
fourth (2 20 ' 23 ). a prediction regarding Zerub- 
babel. There is a unity of meaning from the 
beginning to the end, in harmony with the 
claims of the book that it represents the 
utterances of a brief period. 

5. Characteristic Features of the Book. 
There is much vigour and individuality in 
Haggai’s addresses. His words are those of a 
leader who perceives a great opportunity and 
seeks to meet it. He does not enlarge our in- 
heritance of truth, nor give us new visions of 
God in His universe. He rather rendered a 
special service to his people at a time of need. 
He aroused them to their duty, dispelled their 
faintheartedness, sustained their flagging ener- 
gies, gave the achievement its true significance 
•is the next step which God called upon them 
to take, and kept alive their loyalty to the 
great hopes which his famous predecessors had 
kindled in their hearts. Altogether Haggai 
was an important link in the prophetic suc- 
cession. He just precedes Zechariah, whoso 
first preserv cd prophecy (Zech 1 1_e ) belongs 
chronologically to the time between the utter- 
ance of Haggai in 2 1-9 and that in 2 10 " 10 . 

That the prophet’s style difEers from that 
of Isaiah or Jeremiah is not strange. His 
style fits the situation. A plain, insistent 
message of practical duty was what was needed. 
Spiritual life, hope for the future, loyalty to 
God and to national traditions — all these su- 
preme aims waited on the erection of the 
Temple. That Haggai saw this was an un- 
doubted woof of his prophetic quality. 


CHAPTER 1 

A Cali, to begin Building tub Tesmm.i: 

i -ii. Haggai repeatedly urges the leaders 
of Judah and the people to bend their energies 
to the rebuilding of the ruined Temple 
(August, 520 B.C.). 

1. Darius the king] This was unquestionabh 
Hystaspes, who was raised to the Persian throne 
after the death of the impostor, Smerdis. 

Sixth month] the 6th of the Jewish year, 
i.e. the month Elul (August-Septembcr). 

Zerubbabel] A prince of the royal line of 
Judah, and tho accepted civil loader of the 
people, just as Joshua was the religious leader. 
He ruled Judah as a Persian province. 

2. This people] Haggai, like other prophets, 
did not need to create a sense of wrongdoing, 
but only to awaken conscience. He challenged 
their idle excuses. The time is not come| 
Evidently this was no sincere desire to await 
some specified date, but a wilful delaying of 
duty. In the interests of religion it demanded 
attention. 4. Time for you, O ye] lit. •for 
you, you,’ the repeated pronoun being v on- 
emphatic, so as to make a sharp contrast be- 
tween them and the God they dishonoured. 

Cieled houses] houses panelled with costly 
cedar planks. They could seem to ailord 
luxuries for themselves, but were indifferent 
to the ruined state of the Temple. 

5. Consider your ways] lit. 1 Ket. your heart 
on your ways,' i.e. consider thoughtfully the 
situation in which you find yourselves. A11 
appeal made four times by the prophet. 6. Yc 
eat, but ye have not enough] lit. - but not to 
satisfy.’ This v. formulates a series of vigor- 
ous comparisons, indicating that their labour 
had been ill rewarded. They had cxpei leneud 
failures of crops, continuous poverty, and 
lessening of physical vigour. Bag with holes] 
No one gets ahead, but seems to lose his money 
as fast as he accumulates it. A vivid picture 
of alluring hopes and baffling disappointments. 

S. Go up to the mountain] They wire to 
act at once. Tho prophet was in earnest. 
The mountain would he ‘the hill-eountiv of 
Judah,’ the mountainous neighbourhood 
Compare Neh2 8 and 8 ]r '. Bring wood] i.i. 
timber suitable for building. The house] the 
Temple of Jehovah, which had been lying in 
ruins since being destroyed at the command 
of Nebuchadrezzar (2K25 9 ). And I will be 
glorified] better, 1 and that I may display my 
glory.’ Here the prophet first interprets those 
calamities as being due to God’s anger at their 
selfishness. The two following vv. emphasise 
this explanation. The people were zealous 
enough over their own affairs, but wholly 
neglectful of their obligations to God. 

12-15. The leaders and people, thoir con- 
sciences awakened, encouraged by Haggai, 
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begin work upon the Temple (September, 520 

B.C.). 

12. The remnant of the people] i.e. the rest 
of the people ; those who hud returned from 
Babylon were but a fraction of the once 
numerous nation. Did fear] It was a real 
religious change that came over them. They 
obeyed, not because of terror, but from a new 
souse of reverence for God. 13. The LORD'S 
messenger] This v. is rejected by many 
scholars as superfluous. They also question 
this title as needless. It is the only instance 
in Scripture where a prophet uses such a title 
concerning himself. Nevertheless, it is not 
incongruous. I am with you] This encour- 
aging word assured the people that they were 
acting as God would have them do. 14. Stirred 
up the spirit] The first result of Haggai’s un- 
sparing sermon was a spiritual change in the 
hearts of his hearers. A zealous purpose was 
once more kindled. The second result was 
practical. Within three weeks from the date 
of his first appeal the work upon the Temple 
had begun, with unanimity and heartiness. 
What more searching test could a preacher 
have or what more convincing proof of his 
power ? 

CHAPTER 2 

Words op Encouragement. The Glory 
op the Second Temple 

1-9. An encouraging message in counter- 
action of disparaging comments upon the 
Temple structure, setting forth the significance 
and glory of the now Temple. 

1. Seventh mouth ] i.e. Tisliri, September- 
October. This message was delivered just 
four weeks after the beginning of the work. 
So heartily had every one united in it that the 
general outline and character of the new 
edifice had become apparent. The Feast of 
Tabernacles was in progress. Haggai spoke 
to the people on the last day of this feasi, 
when all were gathered in one great assembly. 

3. Who is left among you] More than <>(> 
years had passed since the destruction of the 
first Temple, but it was quite possible that 
there were some who could describe that 
glorious structure as they had known it. 
These elders referred to the newer Temple 
with disparagement, to the dejection and 
dismay of the people. Gold and silver and 
rare woods made Solomon’s Temple splendid ; 
the edifice now rising was of rough stone. 
No wonder the elders became reminiscent. 

First] better, 1 former.’ 4. Be strong] or, 
‘have courage.' And work] keep at your 
task : cp. David's words to Solomon, 1 Oh 28 2°. 

5. My spirit remaineth] RM ‘abideth,’ is 
standing in your presence. What a basis for 
continuing courage ! cp. Zoch4 a . Jehovah 
was in their midst, as He had always been in 


times of need. Moreover, they would soon 
have adequate proof of 1 1 is presence. 6. Yet 
once, it is a little while] This is literal, but it 
evidently means 'But a little while.’ It 
seems to refer to the shaking, which might be 
soon expected. 

7. Shake all nations] This clearly refers to 
political overturnings. The prophet expected 
that the great empire, all aflame with rebellion, 
would be broken up, and that the Jewish com- 
munity would have its coveted opportunity. 
His language, probably figurative, implies cor- 
responding convulsions of nature. The general 
idea is that God will soon take hold of the 
situation and deal with it. The desire of all 
nations shall come] Through Jerome and the 
Vulgate the old Rabbinical Messianic interpre- 
tation of this phrase was given to the Christian 
church, as if it referred directly to Christ, but 
the verb 1 shall come ’ is a plural. More likely 
the meaning in Haggai’s mind was (as RV), 
‘ And the desirable things of all nations shall 
come.’ These were under Jehovah’s control. 
As the nations came to know Him and to render 
obedience, they would bring with joy to His 
Temple their choicest gifts. With glory] The 
Temple then would seem glorious enough. 

9. The glory of this latter house] RV 1 The 
latter glory of this house . . than the former,’ 
a prediction involving courage and foresight. 
It was spoken to a community politically in- 
significant, without resources, tributary to the 
powerful monarch of Persia, engaged in erect- 
ing a simple building for religious purposes. 
It was a triumph of religious idealism. As a 
permanent promise it beautifully phrases the 
assurance of the supremacy of Christ and the 
church in the world. Will I give peace] Where 
God is established, there is a peace which cannot 
be disturbed (Jn 10 33 ). 

10-19. -A- symbolical message emphasising 
the significance of the long-continued neglect 
of God by the community and promising bless- 
ings for obedience. 

10. Ninth month] i.e. Chislev, or Nov.-Dee. 

The work on the Temple had now been under 
way for three months. 11. Ask now the 
priests . . the law] better, ‘ ask of the priests a 
tliorah,’ or deliverance. In the absence of a 
definite statement in the written Law covering 
a case it was the custom to submit a question 
of usage to the priests (Dt 17 s-13 ). Their reply 
was a 1 thorali ’ or law. The passage in the 
written Law most resembling the judgment 
here rendered is Lvf> 27 > 23 . 12. Holy flesh] 

flesh that has been offered in sacrifice and is 
being taken home to be consumed. Shall it be 
holy?] i.e. is the garment in which such holy 
food is being carried capable of giving holiness 
to other food ? The priests replied that holi- 
ness could not be communicated in that way. 

13. Unclean by a dead body] A corpse was 
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regarded as making every one who came in 
contact with it ceremonially unclean. The 
priests declared that this pollution would 
extend to whatever these infected persons 
touched. Uncleanness, then, could be pro- 
pagated readily : holiness could not. 

14 . That which they offer there] An effective 
application of these decisions to the situation. 
The restoration of the ritual service, as de- 
scribed in Ezr3, was good in its way but 
insufficient to make them holy as a people, 
while their actual neglect of the Temple was 
enough to pollute everything they did. In 
Clod’s sight they could only be regarded as 
unclean and worthy of punishment. 

15 . From this day and upward] better, ‘and 
onward.’ He then bids them think of their 
past sufferings and resumes the thought here 
begun in v. 18. There should be a full stop 
after upward. From before, etc.] A better 
translation is that of Nowock, 1 Before a stone 
was laid upon a stone in the Temple of the 
Lord, how did ye fare ? When one came to a 
heap of twenty,' etc. 16 . Twenty measures] 
Realisations were but half the expectations. 
Pressfat] winevat. Fifty r esse/s] rather , 1 mea- 
sures.' 18 . And upward] better, ‘ onwards.’ 

The day that the foundation of the LORD'S 
temple was laid] Probably the day on which 
he was speaking. Haggai refers to their 
bitter experience up to the day of active 
work 


19 . Is the seed yet in the bam?] Evi- 
dently he means to draw out a negative reply 
Yet his word is encouraging. God is going to 
bless them. It takes time to recover from the 
ill effects of selfishness, but a brighter future 
was before them. 

20 - 23 . An inspiring declaration to Zerub- 
babel that in him rested the ancient hopes of 
Israel. 

20 . Four and twentieth day] the same great 
festal day. 22 . The throne of kingdoms] 
LXX ‘thrones.’ Haggai looked forward 
to a disruption of the great Persian empire 
into its tributary nations and to struggles 
between them, which would give Israel its 
opportunity. 23 . In that day] The day of 
general political convulsion, would be the day 
of Messianic advance, and of the establishment 
of Jehovah’s kingdom. The f 01 warding of 
Israel’s spiritual hopes seemed to Haggai, as 
to earlier prophets, to necessitate the opening 
of political freedom. Make thee as a signet] 
the sign of authority. So far as we know 
Zerubbabel never exercised any real, inde- 
pendent power. He served, however, to em- 
body and keep alive the Hope which gave 
permanence and power to Israel’s ideals. 

Haggai contributed but little to the volume 
of prophecy, but that little was of great value. 
At a critical moment in Israel’s history he said 
the timely, vigorous, ethical word, and put 
into apprehensible form the great ideal 


ZECHARIAH 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Historical Background. Zechanah was 

the grandson of Iddo, who is mentioned in 

Nell 12 ■M's as the head of one of the priestly 

families that returned from the exile. The 

Jews had been carried captive to Babylon in 

597 and 580 h.c. ; but Cyrus the Great, soon 

after the capture of Babylon in 538, promul- 

gated a decree permitting them to return to 

their native land and restore Jerusalem, under 

the go\ emorship of Shcshbazzar (called also 

Sunabassar). probably a prince of their own 
royal line (Ezrl i-u 5!Ch36«.» Isa 44 28 4513 ), 
It is uncertain how many of the Jews took 
advantage of the liberty granted them, as the 
numbers given in the book of Ezra may be 
taken from a census of Judaea made at some 
time subsequent to the return. Certainly the 
returned exiles included some of the best 

Jewish families -and among them Zechariah, 


then only a boy, probably accompanied his 
grandfather. 

The religious and patriotic spirit of the 
exiles had been stirred by Ezekiel (ll 17 * ' 20 
1 GOO-03 3411 -SI 36 22-38 3 7 21*28) au d ),) Mil'll 

writings as Isa 48 20 * 49 8-17 5 2 7 * * * * * 12 , etc. ; but in 
the difficulties of the return, and the weary 
task of rebuilding their ruined homes, their 
enthusiasm soon died away. Their efforts w ere 
watched and hindered by enemies (Kzr4 ’■ "), 
who tried to prejudice them at the Court of 
Babylon by reporting that they were plotting 
to obtain political freedom (Ezr 4 The 
years slipped past. Cyrus, the Jews’ best 
friend, died in 529 b.c. His son Cambyses, 
who succeeded him, did nothing to help them ; 
and when Darius, his successor, ascended ihc 
throne in 521, the Jews at Jerusalem had 
altogether lost heart. Through the misrepre- 
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sentations of tlieir enemies they had been 
forbidden to rebuild the city walls. Their 
Temple, which had hecn burned in 586 by the 
Assyrian general, still lay a blackened ruin 
(although some maintain that the foundation- 
stone was laid as early as 537) ; nor did they 
see how it could be restored. At this critical 
moment God sent them a message which mar- 
vellously encouraged and uplifted them. The 
prophets Haggai andZechariah were the hearers 
of this message. 

These two prophets were contemporaries, 
and their prophecies were delivered almost 
simultaneously. They arc mentioned together 
in Ezr 5 1 G 11 , as having been raised up by God 
to encourage the Jews to rebuild the Temple. 
Haggai appeared first, and in August 520 n.o. 
chai-ged the Jews with neglecting the building 
of God’s House : cp. Hagl. This appeal had 
immediate results. Within a month the foun- 
dation of the Temple was laid. Soon after, 
Zechariah uttered his first prophecy (Zech 1 1-t; ). 
Towards the close of the year 520, Haggai in 
two oracles finished his recorded prophecies ; 
and early in 521 Zechariah delivered the famous 
series, comprising eight symbolical visions, 
which appears in Zech 1 ?-G 8 , with an appendix, 
ga-ia. Two years afterwards chs. 7, 8 were 
spoken in response to an enquiry by the men 
of Bethel, or perhaps a deputation from Baby- 
lon, as to the observance of a fast ; aud these 
are now regarded in most quarters as complet- 
ing the prophecies of Zechariah, as chs. 0—1 4 
can hardly be ascribed to him. 

2 . Zechariah’s Method. Haggai was a lay- 
man, Zechariah was of priestly descent. These 
facts, to a certain extent, explain the different 
methods of tue two. Haggai is practical, plain, 
clear, in unfolding his message : Zechariah is 
equally practical, but his method is not so 
plain. He clothes his message in the language 
of symbol. It is true that in the opening 
passage (Zech 1 1 -' i ) his language is simple and 
direct. He brings before his hearers the prac- 
tical teaching of the earlier prophets, especially 
of Amos and Micah, and urges his own genera- 
tion not to repeat the mistakes of their fathers. 
But from U to 6 s he unfolds his message in 
a series of visions, the rich imagery of which 
would make a powerful appeal to the Oriental 
mind. This change from the direct method 
(the ‘ Thus saith the Lord ’) of the earlier 
prophets is characteristic of most of the post- 
exilic prophecies. From the time of Ezekiel 
onwards to the 2nd cent, of the Christian 
era, the symbolic method of writing occupied 
a leading place in Jewish religious literature 
The residence in Babylon would be responsible 
to some extent for the rise of this kind of 
prophecy. There the exiles would be sub- 
jected to the influences of a highly-developed 
art ; and their situation was such as naturally 


to induce a \isional oi symbolic style of 
thought. To some extent also the change may 
bo ascribed to the fact that Ezekiel, who ini- 
tiated it, and Zechariah. who followed success- 
fully in his steps, were priests, accustomed to 
read divine messages through the symbols of 
religious ritual. In any case, the method was 
abundantly justified by its results. Their 
symbolic messages touched the imagination of 
their hearers in much the same way as the 
parables of our Lord, in a later age, appealed 
to the Galilean multitudes. Zechariah’s imme- 
diate aim was to raise the drooping spirits of 
his countrymen, and encourage them to pro- 
ceed at once with the rebuilding of the Temple. 
In this ho was entirely successful, the Temple 
being completed and dedicated in 516 B.C. 

3 . Zechariah’s Teaching. In chs. 1-8, 
which are all that can with confidence be 
ascribed to Zechariah, the Messianic ideas are 
local and national for the most part. Sin is to 
be eradicated (5 1-n ), the priesthood purified 
(3 U3 ), Jerusalem made glorious (2 1 - 12 ), and a 
prince of the house of David (probably Zerub- 
babel) set up as ruler (3 M0 ). These thoughts 
are repeated aud re-enforced in the appendix 
to the series of visions ( 6 9 ‘ 16 ). The idea that 
God dwells far away, and sends messages by 
angels, etc., appears in 1 0-11 4 i, e tc. This is 
generally regarded as a feature of later Juda- 
ism. influenced by contact with Persia ; though, 
in view of recent discoveries, it is now ad- 
mitted that points of resemblance between the 
religion of Assyria and the religion of Israel 
existed from the beginning. In 3 1 - 2 is the 
first mention of Satan in Hebrew literature. 
The idea is more fully developed in the (later) 
book of Job. The personification of wicked- 
ness (5 M1 ) as a woman is a peculiar feature of 
Zechariah, and indicates that tendency to regard 
evil as an independent power warring against 
the power of good, which characterises the 
religion of Persia. 

Zechariah is a prophet not only to his own 
time, but to every age. He teaches that repent- 
ance — 1 heart sorrow and a clear life ensuing ’ 
— is the first duty of a nation. He finds in the 
past guidance for men in the present, and 
seeks to impress upon them that ‘the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ Like 
all the prophets he is a patriot, anxious for the 
welfare and prosperity of his nation, but sure 
that only ‘ righteousness oxalteth a nation,’ 
and that God will dwell only with those who 
:iro willing to do His will. He sees that out- 
ward advantages are of no avail without the 
purified heart, and that there can be no real 
happiness until sin is removed from the 
national life. He realises too that the forma 
of religion are useless without the spirit, and 
proclaims that ‘ to obey is better than to 
sacrifice,’ and that fasting is no substitute for 
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truth and justice. Also he showed that Israel s 
priesthood, imperfect though it was, repre- 
sented an ideal of holiness, and had its place 
in preparing the way for the ideal Priest— the 
Messiah. 

4. Origin and Teaching of chs. 9-14. When 
we pass from e. 8 to c. 9 we come into a differ- 
ent atmosphere. In chs. 1-8 the situation is 
quite clear — dates are given, practical diffi- 
culties are discussed, well-known leaders are 
mentioned by name, and the people are en- 
gaged in a specific work, to which Zechariah 
encourages them. In chs. 9-14 all these 
guiding lines have disappeared. There is no 
mention of temple-building, or of Joshua or 
Zerubbabel, or even of Babylon : instead, we 
find cities and countries not mentioned hitherto 
— Hamath, Damascus, Egypt, Greece. In 1 11 
we read, 1 all the earth sitteth still and is at 
rest ’ ; but in chs. 9-14 there is war, destruc- 
tion, trouble, mourning. In chs. 1-8 there is 
a series of well-arranged oracles, with dates, 
and for the most part the same superscription, 
1 1 lifted up mine eyes ' : in chs. 9-14 the very 
period is a subject of conjecture, the various 
oracles are difficult to disentangle, and both 
thought and style are much changed. These 
are some of the reasons why most modern 
scholars agree that chs. 9-14 were not written 
by Zechariah. Who the real author was, and 
what were the date and purpose of his writing, 
it is not so easy to determine. According to 
one view, chs. 9-14 are composed of two dis- 
tinct prophecies — (a) 9-11, 1 3 7-9 ; (5) 12-14 
(with the exception of 13" -9 ). («) is considered 
a very early prophecy, written in the time of 
Amos or Hosea about the year 740 B.C., on the 
following amongst other grounds : (1) Ephraim 
is mentioned (for Israel) with Judah (910-13 
10 6 '1), which is hardly likely to have been the 
case after the northern kingdom came to an 
end in 722 ; (2) Assyria occurs along with 
Egypt as a world-power (HDMi), whereas, 
long before the time of Zechariah. the empire 
of Assyria had passed away ; and (3) the three 
shepherds (c. 11) seem to represent Zechariah, 
Shallum. and a third person now unknown — 
kings of Israel who died a violent death. 

These reasons, however, are not conclusive. 
Ephraim may be explained as referring to the 
exiles of the northern kingdom : and Assyria 
seems to have continued in use as a territorial 
name to designate the rulers of that country, 
whether Persian, Greek, or Seleucid. With 
regal'd to the three shepherds of c. 11, the 
application to Zechariah, Shallum, and an un- 
named king is mere conjecture. 

I11 the same way, (4) (chs. 12-14) is dated 
in the pre-exilic age. The attacks on idolatry 
and prophesying (13 2 - 3 ) arc thought to be 
consistent with the religious decay of the 7th 
cont. DC., while the mourning (12 10 ' 14 ) is 


referred to the death of Josiali at Megiddo 
in C08 b.c. Neither bore, however, nor in 
(a), is there anything which corresponds with 
the stylo of such pre-exilic writers as Amos 
and Hosea. The prophetic ideals embodied 
in chs. 9-14, and especially the visions of the 
last things (9 11-1,5 14 1 " 15 , etc.), are consistent 
only with that well-known phase of Jewish 
thought which had its beginning not earlier 
than the time of Ezekiel. Nor is it likely 
that any pre-exilic writer would picture a 
state of things such as we find in 13 
where prophecy is utterly discredited aucl 
abandoned. Apparently also there is 110 king 
even in Jerusalem : the king is yet to come 
(9 s1 ). Besides, the reference to Greece (!IU), 
as a world-power over which Zion must w in 
the victory, seems incomprehensible at any 
pre-exilic date. 

Some writers find in chs 9-11 a reference 
to the invasion of Asia by Alexander the 
Great in 334 B.C., ana date this portion of the 
book accordingly ; but the most recent tend- 
ency is to assign the whole of the prophecies 
in chs. 9-14 to the 2nd cent. B.C. According 
to this view chs. 9-11, 13"-° and 12-14 are two 
groups, each falling into two parts. The first 
two are 9 x — 1 1 a , and 11 4 ' 17 -13’'°, written in 
the first quarter of the 2nd cent. The < 1 reeks 
(9 13 ) are the world-power against which Juda- 
ism must strive for supremacy. Assyria is the 
Seleucid kingdom founded in 312 li.e. by 
Seleucus, a general of Alexander the (It eat. 
It included at first nearly the whole of S\ ria 
and Babylonia — certainly all the places men- 
tioned in 9 1 ' 2 . When Antiochus the Great, 
one of the Seleucid kings, came to the throne 
in 223 U.C., Palestine was under the rule of 
the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt. In l'.W, 
however, Antiochus defeated the Egyptians, 
and Palestine passed into his hands, lienee 
the preeminence given to Assyria ( 10 11 ). 
Hence also the sheep are the Jews whose 
1 possessors ’ (the Seleucid sovereigns) • slay 
them’ (11 J ). ‘Their own shepherds' ('ll ') 
may be the high priests and ethnarchs (in 
Jerusalem) of foreign sympathies, who ‘ pity 
them not.’ In that age there was much in- 
trigue and unrest in Palestine — murder and 
outrage even in high places were not uncom- 
mon ; so that the cutting off of three sin pherds 
in one month would be no unlikely event. 

In like manner chs. 12-14 are regarded as 
consisting of two prophecies (12. 13 1 -* 1 ami 1 1). 
both belonging to the Maccabncan age. They 
may have been written soon after the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, 175 b.c. The con- 
trast of Judrna with Jerusalem (12 ‘), and llio 
fact that help to the city comes from the 
country (12°), are a likely reflexion of the 
situation in that age (see Jos. ‘Ant.’ bk. 12). 
On the whole, it can hardly be said that modern 
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l scholarship has reached a decisive conclusion 

1 on this part of Zechariah, though the view that 
assigns it to a late post-exilic age seems most 
in accord with the facts of the case. 

5. General Characteristics. These ehs. (9-1 4) 
witness, on the one hand, to a wider contact with 
the outside heathen world (9 1-" 10 11 9 13 , etc.), 
which tonds to universalism (it 1 14 ,J ), and, on 
the other hand, to an intensely narrow patriot- 
ism, whose ideals can only he fulfilled by the 
direct interposition of God ( 1 ■> a, 6, 7, 0) Besides, 
we find in them the most primitive Messianic 
hopes — judgment of the nations (!) J -“ 14 3 * 1 -, 
etc.), advent of Messiah (9°), del i vorance (!) 1 0 12 
10 10 ), conflict with the heathen (!)'•*"» 14 3 > 4 ). 
final victory over, and conversion of the heathen 
(I413-17), ceremonial purity (14 '-", and God's 
reign of peace (14 s > 9 ). Only the true Messiah, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, could have 
sifted these elements, and brought them into 
harmony with His great work. 

6. Contents of chs. 9-14. 9 1 -!! 3 . God will 

visit the nations in judgment and His people 
in mercy. Judah and Ephraim will be restored, 
and Assyria and Egypt discomfited. 1 1 4 ‘ 17 and 
137-9. The parable of the good shepherds and 
the foolish shepherd. 12 The deliver- 

ance and the coming glory of Jerusalem. 14. The 
destruction of the enemies of Jerusalem, and 
her exaltation as the centre of worship for the 
world. 

CHAPTER 1 

Lessons from tiie Past. Tiie First and 
Second Visions 

i~6. The Prophet's message. He calls the 
people to repentance. 8-17. The First Vision: 
The Divine Messengers ever watching over the 
affairs of the nations. 18-21. The Second 
Vision : Hostile nations subdued by divinely- 
appointed agents. 

1. The eighth month] the month Bui (see 
1KC 88 ), corresponding to part of Octobcr- 
November. The second year of Darius] i.e. 
520 u.O. This was the first Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, who had just succeeded to the Per- 
sian throne. Babylonia formed part of his 
dominions. He found the old decree of Cyrus 
in the archives of Babylon, permitting the 
Jews to return and build flic Second Temple 
and renewed it (Ezrli 1 ). The son of Iddo the 
prophet] There should be a comma after Tddo. 
Zechariah was the prophet. 

2—6. The people are warned to repent by 
the fate of their fathers, who suffered exile 
because they refused to listen to God’s word 
by the earlier prophets. 

3. Unto them] i.e. the people. The LORD 
of hosts] a frequent phrase in Zechariah. 
Probably the original idea was of Jehovah as 
the leader of Israel’s armies, then of sun, moon, 
and stars, the hosts of heaven, then of angelic 
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hosts. The title expresses God’s supreme power 
and majesty. 4. Zechariah evidently knows the 
works of the earlier prophets: cp. Amos 
Jer2d" 35 i5 , etc. 5, 6. Prophets and people 
alike die, but the "Word of God lives anew in 
every generation, and from the experience of 
the past appeals to men to shun those errors 
of their fathers which brought such dire 
punishment. Take hold of] RV ‘overtake.’ 

8-17. The First Vision : The horseman 
among the myrtles. The seven visions have 
one date, viz. the twenty-fourth day of the 
month Sebat, RV ‘ Shebat ’ (the name is 
Babylonish), i.e. part of January and February, 
SI 9 n.0. The occasion of the visions is the 
growing impatience of the returned exiles. 
They could perceive no sign of God’s pre- 
sence. or of IJis interest in their labours and 
difficulties. Haggai had assured them that in 
‘a little while ’ God would ‘shake the king- 
doms’ and fill His house with glory (2<*> 7 ). 
But time passed and there was no sign of 
this. The people began to lose faith in God. 
These visions of Zechariah thus came at a 
most important crisis. To his countrymen 
they were a bright panorama of hope, reveal- 
ing the marvellous providence of God, and 
His love for His people. 

The first vision assures them that God 
knows every detail of their circumstances. 
His messengers are ever on the alert, bringing 
tidings to their King from all parts of the earth. 

8. Myrtle trees] rare in Palestine to-day, 
but once common around Jerusalem : cp. Neh 
8 13 . They have no special significance in the 
vision. Bottom] RM ‘shady place.’ Red 
horses, speckled, and white] RV horses, ‘red, 
sorrel, and white.’ Some take the colours to 
indicate various countries whenco the messen- 
ger came, but this is unlikely. 9. O my lord] 
addressing the angel of the Loud, who has 
not yet been mentioned. 10. The figure is 
military and suggests horsemen hovering on 
the flanks of an army — the scouts of God’s 
great host. 

1 1. At rest] probably a lull in the wars of 
Darius, and so all the more remarkable. 

12. One angel speaks from among the 

myrtle hues, another from beside the prophet. 
The second asks why in this universal peace 
Jerusalem alone is unvisited of God. To the 
nations He Rends peace as a sign, to Jerusalem 
He seems to give no sign. Threescore and 
ten years] in round numbers: cp. Jer25 n 
29 10 . The first captivity took place in 597 
H.C. ; the final destruction of Jerusalem in 
580 ; Cyrus’ decree for return in 537 ; this 
prophecy in 519. 14, 15. Outward condition 

may be no indication of God’s favour. Though 
the nations are at rest, God is angry with them. 
They have exceeded their commission in pun- 
ishing Judah so severely. Though Jerusalem 
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is troubled, yet God is returning with mercies 
for her. 16. A line] the measuring line which 
the builders would use in restoring her ruined 
streets. 17. Shall yet be spread abroad] better, 
1 shall yet overflow with prosperity ' (RM), i.e. 
the cities of Judah : see v. 12. Zion] a 
synonym for Jerusalem; properly the higher of 
the two spurs on which Jerusalem was built. 

18-21. The Second Vision : The four 
horns and the four smiths. This vision forms 
a fitting supplement to the first, and describes 
the destruction of those enemies of Israel 
(the four horns) who, having been too zealous 
in punishing her for her sins, are now them- 
selves worthy of punishment. 

18. Four horns] Vain efforts have been 
made to identify these with four nations or 
races, who at one time or another were Israel's 
oppressors, e.g. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia. A more likely suggestion is that • four ' 
may indicate the whole of Israel’s enemies 
from the four quarters of the globe. But 
even this seems arbitrary. O11 • horns,’ as a 
symbol of military power, see 1K22 11 . 

20. Four carpenters (It V • smiths’ )] lit. ‘work- 
ers’ (sc. in iron), as in Isa 44 1-. Probably one 
to deal with each horn. The language is 
symbolic, and does not necessarily imply the 
sending of four deliverers. 21. No man did 
lift up his head] In the events culminating 
in the captivity, the people were utterly 
crushed. Fray] an obsolete word meaning 
‘ terrify ’ : cp. Dt 28 2<J . The root is seen in 
‘afraid,’ i.e. affrayed. But the reading in 
LXX suggests a Hebrew word meaning 1 file 
down.’ which certainly gives a better sense to 
the whole passage. Cast out] RV ‘ cast down.’ 

Gentiles] RV ■ nations,’ and so throughout. 

The imagery of this vision is somewhat 
difficult, but the meaning is quite plain, viz. 
the judgment of those nations who had 
harried God's people. 

CHAPTER 2 
Tite Third Vision 

1-5. A young man with a measuring line 
goes forth to measure Jerusalem preparatory 
to rebuilding the walls. But an angel is 
sent to stop him. The population will so 
increase as to exceed all human expectations, 
and God will bo the city’s lie-t defence. 
6-9. The Jews are summoned to lea\e 
Babylon, for judgment is to fall upon that 
city. 10-12. God’s gracious promise to dwell 
in Jerusalem, to which the nations will 
come. 

1. A man with a measuring line] The vision 
is probably connected with what, at the time, 
was really under discussion, viz. the rebuild- 
ing of the walls. The Jews felt that they 
were few in number, and without proper de- 
fences. 3, 4. The interpreting angel stands 
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near the prophet. Ho goes forth to meet 
another angel, who asks him to slop this youn» 
man in a useless task. Thu city is destined to 
have an overflowing population. No walls 
will be able to contain it. It will stretch forth 
its houses far out into the surrounding ununln 
and seem, not like a walled oily, hut like a 
series of country towns packed together. 

5. In addition to this reason, the prophet lias 
no faith in warlike fortificatiors (ep. the sub- 
sequent disastrous sieges of Jerusalem by the 
Syrians and Romans : Jos. 1 AVars of Jews. - 
1. 6, etc.). God is her best protection. A 
wall of fire] a figure suggested by the watch- 
fires, built round a desert caravan when camp- 
ing at night, to scare away wild beasts: ip 
1S251S. 

6-13. This section forms a poetical pro- 
phecy, addressed to the Jews still lvin.ciii ip in 
Babylon. 

6 . Land of the north] Bain Ion. Spread] 
scattered in exile. 7. Deliver thyself, 0 
Zion] better, ‘ Ho, escape to Zion.’ 8. After 
the glory] better, ‘after glory.’ i.e. In win 
glory, by bringing judgment on the Babyloni- 
ans who spoiled Israel. Me] the angel is still 
speaking. Apple of his eye] hero lit. ■ the 
door of his eye’; elsewhere, 1 the daughter.’ i.e. 
the pupil of the eye, which, from its position, 
importance, and surroundings, is used as an 
emblem of what is exceedingly precious : cp. 
Dt32!0 Psl7 8 , etc. xo. This prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Temple was completed and 
consecrated by Zerubbabel in bl(i n.c. 

11. Many nations shall be joined to the 
LORD] better, * shall join themselves.’ This 
was fulfilled after the coming of Jesus Cluist. 
who also fulfilled the words, ‘I will dwell in 
the midst of thee.’ 12. His portion in the 
holy land] better, ‘his portion shall be up.-n 
holy ground,’ i.e. in Zion. 13. Be silent] lit. 
‘hush!’ cp. Hab2 20 . Is raised up] licttir. 
‘hath roused himself’ — said of God when lie 
is about to execute some great purpose. His 
holy habitation] i.e. heaven. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Fourth ATmon 

Joshua, better known under the later form 
Jeshna (Ezr2 2 3 2 Nehl2bs.it 1 , etc.), was 1 In- 
son of Jehozadak, a member of tin- pric-lly 
order. He returned with the Jews from « ' ile, 
and was prominently associated with Zeiiililia- 
bel in the erection of the Second T* tuple. 
In 1 Esdras and Ecclus. the name appears 
simply as ‘Jesus.’ 

1-7. Joshua, the high priest, is seen in a 
vision standing before the angel of God, ac- 
cused by the adversary of being unworthy, as 
the sinful representative of a sinful nation, to 
stand before God in tho holy office of high 
priest. He is, however, acquitted, purified. 
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and given charge of the Temple. 8 - 10 . The 
promise of Messiah and of peace. 

1. And he] flic interpreting angel. 

Satan] The word in the original Hebrew 

has the definite article, and is thus correctly 
rendered by RM ‘ The Adversary.’ Tn OT. 
it is used first of a human adversary: see 
1 S29 4 1 K 11 ll . Compare also the angel who 
appears ‘as an adversary’ to Balaam (Nu 22 32 ). 
Then, in Zeohariah and Job, it is used pre- 
sumably of an angel, who is permitted to 
accuse men in God’s presence. How far this 
‘ adversary ’ is sanctioned by God, or works in 
God’s service as one jealous for the right, it 
is difficult to say. In this c. he is reproved by 
God Himself for showing himself too eager 
to emphasise the sinful nature of Joshua, the 
high priest and represcntat : ve of the nation. 
In lCh21 1 the word ‘Satan’ appears ns a 
proper name, and he is represented as the 
Tempter, cunning, malicious, and opposed to 
God. 

In this passage of Zeohariah the motive wo 
assign to Satan is not of much importance. 
This is a vision. Tts purpose is to encourage 
the desponding Jews. How coidd they build 
and consecrate the Temple of God ? So 
feeblu and sinful they seemed to themselves ; 
even their best men were polluted : cp. Ezk 
22 ' ilJ . By this vision the prophet assures 
them that their sin is removed, and that 
Joshua’s priesthood is recognised. 

At his right hand] the position of a plaint- 
iff in Jewish law courts : see PslO'J 0 . To 
resist him] RV ‘ to be his adversary,’ or ac- 
cuser — the same word as in Hebrew expresses 
the noun ‘ Satan.’ 

2 . Satan is reproved. He would induce 
God to cast off His people. A brand plucked 
out of the fire] i.e. something precious rescued 
from destruction : cp. Ami 11 . Joshua is the 
representative of the people who have just 
boon rescued from exile. 3 . Filthy garments] 
symbolical of sin and unfitness for the pure 
service of God. Probably the sin here signi- 
fied was the nation’s past idolatry and neglect 
of the worship of God. 4 . God (and He alone 
can) changes all this. Israel’s sin is taken 
away : her negligence changed to glorious 
service. 5 . I said] Here the prophet liimsclf 
seems to intervene in the vision. But a more 
probable reading is ‘ he said.’ A fair mitre] 
lit. ‘ a clean tui'ban ’ The root of the word 
indicates that it was made of a long piece of 
fine linen wound round and round : seeEx28 3l) . 

7 . God’s solemn charge to Joshua. Judge 
my house] i.e. regulate the Temple and its 
services. Places to walk] BY ‘ a place of ac- 
cess,' probably to intercede with God for the 
people : Joshua is to have the right of entree 
at the heavenly court. Among these that 
ptand by] the attendant angels. 


4 . 6 . 

8 . A great Messianic promise. Joshua and 
his fellow-priests are a sign of God’s favour, 
which will culminate in the appearance of the 
Branch or Sprout, i.e. the Messiah King. So 
also on the stone (v. 9) with its seven eyes or 
facets — the stone prepared to be the head- 
stone of the Temple — God will engrave the 
name of His Messiah, as a token of national 
sin forgiven. Men wondered at] men of omen : 
or perhaps the meaning is that being priests 
they could interpret symbols or omens ; con- 
sequently they would know what the Branch 
signified. Branch] better, ‘ Sprout.' The word 
has no article in Heb. It was well known as a 
symbol of the Messiah: cp. Isa I 2 11 1 Jer23 5 
33 1 ’ 1 . The new sprout was to grow from the 
nearly dead (extinct) stem of David. 9 . Seven 
eyes] symbolising God’s watchful care over His 
people (see 4 10 ), guarding them against their 
enemies. 10 . In that day] perhaps the day of 
dedicating the new Temple. Then shall there 
be peace and prosperity. Call] invite. 

CHAPTER 4 
Tim Firm Vision 

The prophet’s thoughts now turn to the 
civil ruler Zerubbabel. The purpose of the 
fifth vision is to encourage him in the difficult 
task of rebuilding the Temple. 

l~ 5 , 11 - 14 . The golden candlestick (i.e. the 
returned exiles) receives its supply of oil (i.e. 
the divine grace) through two channels (‘pipes,’ 
v. 12 ), viz. the spiritual and the temporal 
leaders. Joshua and Zerubbabel, through whose 
united efforts the prosperity of the nation would 
be accomplished. These are the two olive trees, 
fi-ro is an encouraging address to Zerubbabel ; 
weak though he is, yet by the help of God’s 
Holy Spirit I 10 will finish the great work. 

1 . And waked me] The visions evidently 
occu l red in the night, but so vivid were they 
that Zeohariah seemed to awake. 2 . A candle- 
stick all of gold] In the first Temple ten 
candles gave light (1K7 49 , but see Ex25 31 ). 

Bowl] holding the main supply of oil. From 
it a pipe flowed to each lamp. R Y reads , 1 seven 
pipes to each of the lamps,’ but LXX and 
Vulgate reading, followed in AV, is probably 
correct. 3 . The lamps are supplied from a 
perennial and inexhaustible source, viz. two 
olive trees. 

6 . Zerubbabel] sou of Shealtiel, but called in 
1 ( 'hli 19 son of Pedaiali, was governor (‘ pohah,’ 
as Haggai calls him) of Judah in the time of 
Haggai and Zeohariah. Shealtiel was a son of 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, so that Zerubbabel 
was of royal blood. He returned from exile, 
probably in 538 U.C., along with his uncle 
Slieslibazzar, who was the first governor of 
Judah after the return. He probably suc- 
ceeded his uncle ns governor some time in 
522-520 b.c. He is recognised by Zechariah 
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as the civil head of Jerusalem, and as such is 
encouraged to proceed with the work of re- 
building the Temple. Of his ultimate fate 
nothing is known. 

6 . It is clear that v. 6 does not give the 
answer to the question asked in v. 4 ; conse- 
quently most modern scholars place the section 
10 b -14 after G a , thus : ‘Then he answered and 
spoke unto me saying, Those seven, they are 
the eyes,’ etc. This makes a most excellent 
connexion. The seven lamps are symbols of 
the eyes of the Lord watching continually. 
And the question concerning the two olive 
trees follows naturally. 

12. The v. seems to be simply an unneces- 
sary repetition of v. 11, and modern scholars 
omit it. 14. The two anointed ones] lit. 'two 
sons of oil.’ These are J osliua and Zerubbabel, 
priest and king, both anointed, both receiving 
all their grace and power from (iod. 

6 ll -io ;1 . These vv. come naturally at the 
end of the completed vision : so scholars place 
the section after v. 14, and read : ‘ This is the 
word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel, saying, 
Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts,’ etc. Clod’s Spirit is 
sufficient ; obstacles apparently insurmountable 
will disappear. Zerubbabel will bring forth 
the copestone, and complete the Temple amid 
joyful acclamations. 7. Grace unto it] i.e. May 
God bless it. io*. Scornful doubters shall, by 
this success, be put to shame. They shall see 
Zerubbabel moving the plumb-line to test the 
completed walls. 

CHAPTER 5 

Tiie Sixth and Seventh Visions 

1-4. A flying roll inscribed with curses comes 
down upon the earth. The previous visions 
had promised many blessings to the people ; 
and the sixth and seventh teach that wicked- 
ness will be removed from the land ; for if 
evil still remained, the blessings would be 
worthless. The first part of this process con- 
sists in the punishment of evildoers. The 
flying roll signifies the sin of the evildoer 
coming home to roost. 

5-1 1. The Seventh Vision : A woman 
(typifying the besetting sins of Israel) is shut 
up in an epliah-measure, and carried off to the 
land of Shinar, the detested and sinful place, 
where she finds a fitting abode. 

1. A flying roll] Rolls were of skin or 
parchment, on which all writing was inscribed. 
The document was rolled up much in the same 
way as a wall-map is rolled now. This roll 
was evidently unfolded, flying like a bird of 
prey, and seemed of enormous size (v. 2). 

2. He] the attendant angel who is God's 
immediate messenger to Zechariah. Twenty 
cubits] over JO ft. 

3. Earth] RV ‘land,’ i.e. Palestine. For 
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every one that stealeth, etc.] better, per- 
haps, ‘for every thief shall bo swept away 
from hence.’ But the expressions are difficult. 
The exact meaning of the phrase ‘ on the one 
side according to it . . on the other side accord- 
ing to it’ (RV) is most obscure. LXX leu 
ders, ‘ For every thief shall suffer deaili.’ 
Some scholars refer the phrases to the roll, 
which does not seem likely. Others, by a 
very' slight change in the licit., render. ■ For 
every thief has been too long unpunish' d. and 
every (false) swearer has been too long an 
punished.’ It is probable that tin re is a 
reference to certain people who did not sub- 
scribe to the rebuilding of the Temple, s\\ . ;l r 
ing (falsely) that they had no money. 

4. Shall remain] RV ‘ shall abide,’ hut 
better. 1 shall I'oost.’ The idea is still ol thh 
roll as a huge bird of prey, descending upon 
the home of the evildoer and utterly consuni 
ing it. Zechariah’s aim is still to entourage 
his desponding countrymen. No\ cr again wdl 
the nation, as a whole, suffer for sin ; only 
the sinner and his house shall perish. 

6. Ephah] the greatest measure among (he 
Jews, a round vessel holding about 7 gab. 
This vision describes the fulfilment of the 
promise given in 3 9 . Resemblance] Aten 
slight change of one Heb. letter giu-s tin- 
reading, ‘This is their transgression in all 
the land.’ This makes much better sett'". 
The prophet is referring to the deep con- 
sciousness of sin which weighs upon Un- 
people from the high priest downward. 

7. A talent of lead] lit. ‘ a circle or round 
piece of lead,’ the heavy lid of the ephah. 
The later use of the word is * talent,' a .1 cw i-.li 
weight somewhat over 1 cwt. When the lid 
was lifted, the woman was disclosed in the 
ephah. 8. Cast it into] RV, ‘ cast her down 
into.’ The woman, typifying the sin of tin- 
nation, is thrust down into the ephah and 
covered with the lid. 9. The wind n is in 
their wings] bore them along like long winged 
birds (• storks ’) on a windy day. 

II. Shinar] i.e. Babylonia: see (In Hi" 1 
1 1 a Isa 1 1 n . Here regarded as the louim: 
part of Zion and the proper home of all that 
is evil, especially of sins such as fraud and 
false swearing. The vision is l-enmtk tide. 
God not only forgives the sinsof His people Imt 
carries them altogether away from their land, 
that they may deceive them no more. Sin h 
typified by the figure of a woman ; but it i- 
worthy of note that it is through worn- u that 
the land is purified from its sin. 

CHAPTER 0 

The EianxH Vision. The Symimh if 
Crowning 

1-8. Four war-chariots, with vaiioitsly 
coloured horses, go forth to execute (lull’s 
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judgments against tlic enemies of oppressed 
Israel in different parts of tho earth. Two, 
in particular, go northwards, to ‘quiet His 
spirit ’ (i.c. to satisfy His anger) upon Babylon. 
9-I5- Zechariah is commanded to take gold 
and Bilver from the Temple offerings, and 
make a crown for Joshua the high priest. At 
the same time, the Messiah (‘Branch’) is 
again promised. Under Him the Temple will 
be completed with the help of people from 
afar, probably returned exiles. 

1. It is noteworthy that the first vision 
showed God’s universal providence in mercy 
(messengers coming from all parts of the earth), 
tho last vision reveals God's universal provi- 
dence in judgment (war chariots going forth 
in all directions). And I turned, and lifted] 
BY ‘ Then again I lifted.’ In Heb. to ‘ turn ' 
and do something is to do it ‘again.’ Chariots] 
used for military purposes, and also on state 
occasions, therefore symbolical of power and 
majesty. They are four because they go to 
the four quarters of the earth. 

3. Grisled and bay] lit. ‘ spotted, vigorous. 

It is difficult to explain the two adjectives. 
The first etymologically means 1 spotted as 
with a hailstorm ’ ; and those who see a signi- 
ficance in the colours of Ihe horses connect 
hail with the judgment which the fourth 
chariot carries : cp. Rev 8“ lfi 31 . Tho second 
adjective has, in reality, no reference to colour 
(see RM), and some scholars omit it. GrisledJ 
— ‘grizzled,’ ‘grey.’ 

5. The four spirits of the heavens] RV 
‘winds ’ (the word for ‘wind ’ in Heb. means 
also ‘ spirit,’ i.o. breath) ; but would the 
prophet speak of winds ‘ standing before the 
Lord ' ? The addition of a single letter in 
the Heb. gives the following reading : ‘ These 
(i.e. the chariots and horses) go forth to the 
four winds of heaven after they have pre- 
sented themselves before the Lord.' 6. North 
country] Babylonia. South country] Egypt. 
Egypt, like Babylon, was at this time part of 
tho Persian empire, Oambyscs having overcome 
tho Egyptians in the battle of Pelusium in 
527 b.c. Two of the chariots go north, a 
double doom on Babylon. But some scholars 
consider that the Hob. words for ‘behind 
them’ (RV ‘after them’) are a corruption 
for words moaning ‘ to the east.' 

7. Through the earth] as a reserve force to 
go wherever they may be required, but some 
scholars read ‘to the west.’ Bay] or ‘strong.’ 
Some read ‘ red,’ see RM. 

The reading of the vision is somewhat com- 
plicated, but its meaning is clear. Jehovah 
will defend Judah against her enemies, and 
especially He will deprive Babylon of the 
power to do her harm. 

8 . Quieted my spirit in] lit. ‘caused my 
spirit to rest in.’ The meaning may be either, 
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(1) 1 brought peace to,’ or (2) 1 sated my fury 
by stirring up trouble in.’ Tho historical 
situation supports the second interpretation. 
Even while Cambyses was yet alive (in 522 n.c.) 
the magician Gautama, who pretended to be 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyses, had been 
proclaimed king. Cambyses died of an acci- 
dental wound on hia way to fight Gautama. 
The latter was in turn slain by Darius, who 
ascended the Persian throne in 521. Im- 
mediately revolts broke out in all parts of the 
empire, which were not subdued finally till 514. 

9-15. A party of Jews had just come from 
Babylon. Zechariah is instructed to take part 
of the silver and gold which they have brought 
for the Temple, and to make a set of circlets 
for Joshua, the high priest. Thus he will 
more fully be a type of One to come, who is 
both Priest and King to His people. 

11. Then take silver] RY ‘yea, take of them 
silver.’ Crowns] some read ‘ a crown.’ 

12. 13. These vv. are somewhat difficult. 
The simplest way out of the difficulty is to 
suppose that, after the word head in v. 11, 
the words ‘ of Zerubbabel and ’ have accident- 
ally fallen out. This explains the use of the 
plural ‘crowns’ in vv. 11, 14, but it does not 
explain why only one of these rulers is ad- 
dressed in vv. 12, 13. Many scholars hold 
that the crown is really for Zerubbabel, the 
civil ruler, whose name, for political reasons, 
has been suppressed, and that vv. 12, 13 refer 
to him, as fulfilling the prophecy of the 
Branch (see Isall 1 ) and completing the 
Temple. However this may be. the ultimate 
fulfilment of the prophecy is in Him, through 
whom we have the far more glorious Temple, 
‘ not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 

13. And he shall be a priest] RM ‘there 

shall be a priest.’ If the preceding clauses 
refer to Zerubbabel, this would refer to 
J oshua. TV e should then have a clear meaning 
for the following sentence, ‘and the counsel 
of peace shall be between them both,’ i.e. these 
two ( J oshua and Zerubbabel) would rule to- 
gether in harmony. Thus these vv. give tho 
same thought as the vision of the golden candle- 
stick. 14. The crowns (RV ‘crown’) are 
to be laid up in the Temple, as a memorial of 
the generosity of the deputation which brought 
ihe silver and gold. Helem should probably 
be 'Heldai'; Hen seems to be a corruption 
of ‘ Josiah’: see v. 10. 15. As a sign of the 

fulfilment of Zecliariah’s word, more people 
will come (from Babylon) to assist in com- 
pleting the Temple. And this shall come to 
pass, if] better, ‘ and it shall come to pass that 
if.’ The v. breaks off unfinished. 

CHAPTER 7 

Warnings from the Past 
Chs. 7 and 8 go together, and were spoken 
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on a date (fourth day of the ninth month in 
the fourth year of Darius) two years later than 
the series of visions described above, viz. in 
518 rt.o. (On con temporary events sco on 
t> s .) They are Zceliariah’s answer to a question 
put to him by certain visitors to Jerusalem, 
who asked whether the fast observed by the 
Jews in the fifth month, in memory of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
should still lie ke.it. Zechariah says, ‘No; 
God demands not fasts, but observance of 
moral laws, bv neglecting which your fore- 
fathers suffered punishment.’ C. 8. God has 
assuredly come to dwell with His people. 
The Messianic age is at hand. Fast days will 
soon become joyful feast days : and even the 
heathen will desire to worship with the Jews. 

i. In the fourth year of king Darius] f>18 
n.c. Chisleu] or * Chislev,’ corresponds very 
nearly to December. 2. When they had sent 
unto the house of God Sherezer] RV ‘ now 
they of Beth-el had sent Sherezer.' The v. 
is difficult. Some scholars suggest the trans- 
lation : 1 Now Bethel, Sharezer, and Regem- 
melech..had sent’; or, 1 Now Bel-Sharczer 
sent Regem-melech . . and his men.’ This 
latter is the reading favoured by those who 
think the deputation came from Babylon. 
But from what follows it is evident that the 
deputation was a local one — from Bethel 
rather than from Babylon. T o pray before the 
Lord] RV ‘ to entreat the favour of God.' 

3. Separating myself] The word is the root 
whence the term ‘ Nazirite ' is derived. The 
fast involved abstinence from other things be- 
sides food and drink: see Lv 16*9.31. 

5. Fifth and seventh month ] The fasts were 
four (sec 8 10 ). viz. in the fourth month com- 
memorating the fall of Jerusalem (Jer39‘- 
52 6 >"). in the seventh month for the murder 
of Gedaliah (2 K25 2 - 3 ), in the tenth month for 
the commencement of the siege of Jerusalem 
(Jer39M, and specially in the fifth month 
when the Temple was burned (Jer52 12 - 11 ). 
But these fasts seemed now out of place. 
The form remained, but the spirit was gone. 

7. Rather than lay stress on these mechan- 
ical devices of religious faith, they should 
study the words spoken by the old prophets, 
such as Amos and Hosea, before the exile, 
before the south land was denuded of its 
inhabitants. 8. Most scholars omit v. 8 : the 
sense is preserved. V. U tells us what the 
former prophets said. 9, 10. Cp. HosG c Isa 
1 10-20 Mic 6 o- 1 ’ Jer 521-23. 

11. Pulled away the shoulder] like an 
obstinate man refusing to listen to good advice, 
turning away quickly when a hand is laid upon 
his shoulder : cp. ‘ to give the cold shoulder.’ 

12. Hath sent] better, ‘had sent.’ 

14. The prophet wishes to emphasise the 
truth, that to obey God's word is the supreme 
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demand of religious life : cp. IS 15'". The 
rejection of God’s message in days gone by 
brought desolation and exile. The true fast 
is to abstain from sin, and to listen to the 
voice of God. 

CHAPTER 8 

Reiteration of God's Promises comt us- 
ing J KRUSALEM 

The whole c. is made up of ton short oracle-, 
each introduced by the formula, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord of hosts’ (except v. 3). God has 
come to dwell with His people. Happier- 
and prosperity are in store for Jerusalem it u 
will do Ilis will. All nations will seek to |mn 
in worshipping God in Jerusalem. 

1. Again] RV • and ’ : there is no break m 
thought between the two chs. 2. I was jealous] 
better, ‘ I am jealous.' The word indicates 
strong emotion either for or against some 
object. In this case the context shows it is on 
behalf of Zion: ‘I burn with zeal for the 
cause of Zion.’ 3. A city of truth] RV‘T!ic 
city of truth,’ i.e. the faithful oily : cp. Ts-i 1 

4, 5. A beautiful picture of a peaceful time. 
Amid so many wars and privations, old men 
and children had beeu comparatively rare in 
the ranks of the returned exiles, and even m 
the homes of Judaea. 6. If it be] Although n 
may seem incredible to the people, il is nol 
impossible to God : cp. Pss 1 1 8 - 5 12G'. J . 

8. ‘ They shall be to me for a people ' : 1 p 
Hos223. 

9. Prophets] i.e. Haggai and Ze.-hariah. and 

perhaps others now unknown. The wording 
of the v. is difficult. What the prophets had 
said is given at the end, viz. 1 The Temple 
must be rebuilt.’ The rebuilding of 1 ho 
Temple lias progressed steadily in the two 
years. The prophet encourages the workers 
to go on : cp. Hag2 1 s-i9. 10, 11. The stnfe 
and poverty of the early days, when the build- 
ing of the Temple was neglected, are contrasted 
with the peace and prosperity that are to 
come. 10. Hire] i.e. wages. The affliction] 
RV ‘ the adversary,’ probably the Samaritan-, 
and Ammonites, who plundered the helpless 
Jews: cp. Ezr8 22 . 12. Nature also will 

contribute to the glory of Ibe Messianic ag( — 
a frequent feature of Messianic prophecy • cp. 
Isa 35 1 55 12 > 13 . The seed * hull hr prosperous] 
RV ‘ there shall be the seed of peace.’ 

13. A curse among the heathenj a snbjeil 
of reproach, something of which tliov spoke 
evil : see Jer 24 9 . 14, 15. God’s promists of 

punishment were fulfilled ; so surely also will 
be His promises of blessing. 

16, 19. In these vv. the prophet once inert- 
answers the question concerning fasts. - bet 
them alone,’ he says, ‘ and follow Ihe principles 
of truth and righteousness, and God shall turn 
your fast-days into feast-days.’ 16. in jour 
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gates] The gate was the market-place where 
all business transactions took place : see 
Ruth! 1 ' 11 . Execute the judgment of truth 
and peace] be fair-minded and peaceable. 

20, 23. The gathering in of the nations was 
never adequately fulfilled in regard to Jerusa- 
lem or the Temple then approaching comple- 
tion ; hut the prophecy foretells most strikingly 
the success of the kingdom of Christ. It was 
the dream of all Hebrew prophecy : cp. 
Mic4 2 Isa2 3 . 

23. Ten men] used for a large number : cp. 
Gn3l 7 Lv26 26 Neh 4 12 . Take hold of the 
skirt] the involuntary action of one who wishes 
to be listened to: cp. 1 S 1 5 27 Isa-1 1 . How 
earnestly have men sought salvation ! They 
find it in Him — a member of the Jewish race — 
who is the Saviour of the world. 

CHAPTER 9 

Judgments on tub Nations. Tiie Prince 
of Peace 

1-8. A judgment is about to fall on Damas- 
cus, Hamath, Tyre, Sidon, and the cities of 
the Philistines. A remnant from Philistia 
will acknowledge God. God will encamp 
around His sanctuary. 9, 10. The coming of 
Messiah and His kingdom of peace. 11-17. 
Hope for Israel. God will enable her to con- 
tend successfully with Greece. He will aid 
and bless her. 

1. Burden] oracle, or prophecy: see Jer 
2333-1°. jn the land] RV ‘upon the land.’ 

Hadrach] not mentioned elsewhere in the 
Bible. On tho Assyrian tablets it is asso- 
ciated with Damascus, and must have been 
somewhere in that quarter, in the valley of 
the Orontos. The various places mentioned 
follow tho course pursued by Alexander the 
Great in his campaign in 332 B.O., viz. through 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Philistia. The rest 
thereof] RV 1 its ’ (tho prophecy's) ‘ resting- 
place.’ When the eyes of man, etc.] better, 

1 for tho Lord hath an eye upon man (i.e. the 
heathen) and all the tribes of Israel.’ Tf the 
prophecy belongs to tho beginning of tho 
2nd cent. n.c. (see Intro.), then the reference 
is to the kingdom of the Selcucidoe, in whose 
territories lay all the places mentioned. 

2. Hamath] acityinthe valley of the Orontes, 
in U pper Syria. It was renamed Epiphaneia by 
Antiochus Epiphanos. Shall border thereby] 
RV 1 which bordereth thereon.’ Tyre (Tyrus) 
and Sidon were famous cites on tho coast of 
Syria, inhabited by the Phoenicians, who were 
renowned, like their descendants the Car- 
thaginians, for their cunning. Though it be 
very wise] RV 1 she is very wise.’ This false 
wisdom of tho world God will visit in judg- 
ment. 4. In the sea] i.e destroy her com- 
merce. 5. Ashkelon, etc.] cities of the Philis- 
tines. After taking Tyre, Alexander marched 


down the coast to llionc cities. Ho captured 
Gaza after a two months’ siege. For her ex- 
pectation shall be ashamed] i.e. her pride will 
be humbled. 

6. A bastard] probably a son of a mixed 
race. The idea evidently is that the city 
would be depopulated by war, and aliens would 
be installed by the conquerors. 7. This mixed 
race will be purified from their idolatry. The 
second half of this v. might be rendered as 
follows : 1 But there shall be a remnant (i.e. 
of tho Philistines) for our God, and one shall 
bo as a chief in Judah, and Ekron (shall be) as 
a Jobusitc.’ Jebusite] The Jebusites were the 
ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem. The word 
is used for 1 a native of Jerusalem.’ 8. Be- 
cause of the army] RM ‘ for a guard or gar. 
risen.’ Because of him, etc.] RV ‘ that none 
pass through or return.’ Oppressor] better, 
perhaps, ‘ invader ’ ; the reference is either to 
Alexander or some similar conquei-or. Have 
I seen with mine eyes] viz. the iniquity of the 
oppressing heathen. 

9. Tho advent of the Prince of Peace, a 
striking contrast to a ravaging warrior like 
Alexander the Great, who visited the sur- 
rounding nations with fire and sword. Just, 
and having salvation] better, ‘ (declared to be) 
righteous and victorious.’ Riding upon an 
ass] the symbol, not of lowliness, but of peace, 
as the horse was of war : cp. Mt21, etc. 

10. The chariot . . the horse . . the battle 
bow] These too-familiar objects will have no 
place in Messiah's kingdom. He shall speak 
peace unto the nations. From sea even to 
sea] from the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean. 

From the river] the Euphrates. 

11. To the Jews in exile specially does the 
message of peace come. By that well-known 
relationship (covenant) with God, sealed by 
the blood of sacrifices, making them His own 
adopted people. He will restore them all to 
Iheir ora city (Jerusalem). By the blood of 
thy covenant] the blood sprinkled in the sacri- 
fices whereby the covenant was ratified : cp. 
Ex24 s . Pit] an empty cistern : cp. Gn 37 22 . 

12. Strong hold] probably Jerusalem. 

Prisoners of hope] i.e. the Jews, who by 

their covenant with God had a sure hope of 
deliverance. Double] cp. Isa 61 7 ; evidently a 
reference to restoration from exile. 

13. The prophet again plunges into a vision 
of war. The vision is figurative ; God is to 
use Judah as a bow, and fit Ephraim as an 
arrow to the bow. Some who assign this pro- 
phecy to an early date believe that the words 
against thy sons, O Greece, may be a gloss of 
a later scribe. 

Greece] Heb. Jaran, so called from Javan, 
a son of Japheth, the supposed ancestor of the 
Europeans : cp. Gn 1 0 2 > 4 . According to Sayce, 
the word ‘Javan’ (to indicate ‘Greeks’) is 
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found in various forms on tlio monuments 
both of Egypt anil Assyria from a very early 
date, and is the same word as ‘ Ionian ’ (laov). 
The thought of Greece as a power hostile to 
Judaism would hardly be possible prior to the 
Macedonian invasion of Alexander in the 
4th cent. n.c. From that age onward, even in 
Jerusalem itself, the great struggle went on 
between Judaism and the invading influence 
of Greek culture. This struggle was specially 
keen, at the beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c. 
From a Jewish standpoint the Maccabiean wars 
were really between Jews and Greeks : cp. 
Jerol 2n . 

14, 15. And subdue with sling stones] RV 
‘ami shall tread down the sling stones’ ; but 
the text is obscure. It is a vision of war as a 
storm in which God is the moving Power : 
cp. Hab3 Ps29. I5 h . By a slight change in 
the Heb. text we might render, ‘And they 
shall drink blood like wine, and they shall be 
filled (with it) like bowls, and as the comers 
of the altar (are filled with the blood of the 
sacrifices).’ 16, 17. God will save Israel in 
honour and prosperity. His goodness] RM 
‘ prosperity.’ The pronoun is uncertain, but 
the reference is to Israel. 

CHAPTER 10 

Restoration of God’s People 

i, 2. A warning to trust in God and not in 
sorcerers. 3-7. The Lord will cast out the 
evil guides of the people, and under new leaders 
Ephraim and Judah will be victorious. 8-12. 
Ephraim will be gathered, but Egypt and 
Assyria will be humbled. 

1. The connexion with 9 17 is very slight, 
fertility demanding the necessary rain. Some 
believe that the passage is entirely indepen- 
dent. The time of the latter rain] The early 
rain was in October, when the ground would 
be broken up for sowing ; the latter rain was 
in Feb.-March. after the crops had sprung up, 
and was necessary for an abundant harvest. 
Even in the season it is wise to ask God for 
rain. Bright clouds] RV ‘ lightnings.’ 

2. Idols] “ teraphirn,’ household images, pro- 
bably in human form : cp. 1 S 13 16 . They were 
used for purposes of divination, and were pro- 
bably connected originally with ancestor wor- 
ship. They went their way] RV ‘ they ’ (i.e. 
the people) ‘ go their way,' as sheep when the 
pasture fails in one place go on to another. 

3-12. Thewholepassageisdifficult. A good 
conjecture summarises it as follows : God will 
visit Judah, in whom will arise bravo and wise 
leaders. By their means the lost Ten Tribes 
(Joseph . . Ephraim, vv. 6, 7), who are still in 
exile, will have a glorious restoration to Gilead 
and Lebanon. 

3. Shepherds] probably religious teachers 
are here meant : see Intro. Punished the 


goats] RV ‘will punish the lie-goats, ’ i.e. the 
false guides of the people : cp. JerhO 8 . Hath 
made] RV ‘ shall make.’ Evidently the word 
shepherd, closing v. 2, suggests an attack on 
the worthless shepherds, religious teachers, 
perhaps, of foreign extraction or of foreign 
sympathies. The lie-goats may ho cthuarclw 
or civil rulers in Jerusalem. 4. Out of him] 
better, ‘from him,’ i.o. from Judah. Came] 
better, 1 shall come.’ Comer] i.e. corner- 
stone. Nail] rather, ‘tent-peg’: somethino 
that will hold firm. Oppressor] 1? V 1 1 ulciV 
i.e. one who keeps guard over workmen. 

6. House of Joseph] i.e. Israel, as 11 pre- 
sented by Ephraim and Manasseli, the hm 
leading tribes. Bring them again] may refer 
to the many Israelites in exile in Egypt (1. Ill) 
and elsewhere. 

8. I will hiss for them] i.e. whistle to 
attract them: cp. Isa,0 2,i . God will tiring 
back Israel to their own land. 9. I will sow 
them] As it stands this seems to cont indict 
what follows as well as what goes lit fore. 
With a slight change of Heb. it is possible 
to render: ‘I scattered them among (lie 
nations, but in far countries they remember 
me. And they will bring up their cliildieii 
and come back.’ 10. Assyria] Assliur might 
here be used of the Sclcucid dominions in 
Syria and Persia; see Intro. 11. He] i e. 
Israel. There will be a new exodus fer God's 
people. Sea with affliction] better, perlnps. 
‘ the narrow sea,’ i.e. the arm of the Rod Sm 
through which, once before, they passed. The 
river] i.e. Nile. Assyria and Egypt are eliosi 11 
as representing the great world forces w Inch 
harassed God’s people. 12. Them] i.e. Israel, 
to whose glorious restoration the thoughts of 
the prophet return. Shall walk up and down 
in his (i.e. the Lord’s) name] LXX 1 1 inters, 
‘ In His name shall they boast themschis.’ 

CHAPTER 11 

The Parable of hie Siii.rui.i:i>- 

The perplexing nature of the proplucns 
in this c. renders exposition difficult, espteialh 
as we cannot bo sure of the circumstance-,. 
Apparently, however, the passage deals with 
misrule in Jerusalem, either of worthless high 
priests, or of cruel foreign rulers, or of bolli. 
who are spoken of as shepherds : see Jmro. 

1-3. Another storm of war hursts appar- 
ently over northern Israel. 4-14. The 
people reject their good ruler, and the prophet 
acts the part of a good shepherd tending the 
flock and defending it, but is held in contempt 
by the people. 15-17. The prophet at God's 
command assumes the garb and insignia ot ,1 
worthless shepherd, to signify that God mil 
give them into the hand of a cruel and 1 arc- 
less ruler. To this most scholars add. as a 
continuation, 13 7 ‘®. The bad ruler will speedily 
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perish. Two-thirds of the people will die, 
but a remnant will bo saved. 

I. Open thy doors, O I.ebanon] Make way 
for the invaders. 2 . Forest of the vintage] 
better, ‘the impenetrable forest.’ Mighty] RV 
1 goodly ones,’ i.e. nobles ; but the phrase is 
doubtful and spoils the whole thought of the 
passage. Some omit it. 3 . The pride of 
Jordan] the rank undergrowth where lions had 
their home : cp. Jer 49 19 , where ‘swelling’ 
is really ‘ thickets.’ 

4 . Flock of the slaughter] RV ‘ flock of 
slaughter.’ i.e. destined or reared for slaughter. 
This might point to the cruel oppressions and 
martyrdoms in the times of the Maccabees. 

5 , 6. According to some views the possessors 
(RM ‘ buyers ') are those ethnarchs and high 
priests in Jerusalem who were merely puppets 
of the Seleucid sovereigns. The latter farmed 
out the high offices to the highest bidder, who 
in turn oppressed the people by fraud and 
extortion. 

7 . The prophet takes up the office of shep- 
herd (cp. Jer25 1 Ezk3, 4), but finds his task 
too difficult. He pities the poor oppressed 
people, but feels, at the same time, that they 
are so ignorant of their own good as to bo 
unable to appreciate a beneficent ruler. But 
see 12 21 . Beauty] better, ■ Favour,’ a symbol 
of God’s protecting care. Bands] i.e. ‘unity,’ 
a symbol of His desire to make peace among 
the people. 8 . This is an allusion to some 
event of the time, of which nothing is now 
known, g. The good shepherd leaves the 
flock. According to a recent view the good 
shepherd, who in despair abandoned the flock, 
was Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph (see Jos. 
‘Ant.’ 12. 4), who may have been paid to leave 
Jerusalem (vv. 12, 13), but at a price so small 
that he threw it into the treasury in disgust. 

10 . The prophet declares that God has 
broken His covenant of mercy with Israel. 

People] better, ‘nation,’ i.e. Israel regarded 
as tribes, rr. The poor of the flock] those 
wretched ones whom the prophet had been 
trying specially to instruct and help. But 
perhaps we should read, ‘ the dealer's in the 
sheep.’ 

12 . The prophet, personating a hired shep- 
herd, asks for his wages, in order to see wliat 
value they put upon his services. His hearers 
insult him by offering him the price of a slave 
(Ex 21 32 ). 13 . Unto the potter] better, ‘ into 

the treasury ’ (see RM), by the change of one 
letter in the Hob. A goodly price that I was 
prised at of them] a sarcastic parenthesis. St. 
Matthew applies the incident to the case of 
Judas Iscariot (see Mt27 9 ), but refers it to 
Jeremiah. 14 . The last hope of uniting broken 
and distracted Israel vanishes. The prophet 
abandons his task in despair. 

15 . Instead he will personate a worthless 

26 


ruler who will tear and destroy the sheep. 
According to some this worthless shepherd was 
Menelaus, a high priest whose rivalry with 
Jason, also a claimant for the priesthood, 
brought about the great oppression of the 
Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, 171 n.c. In 
that case the good shepherd in 13 79 may refer 
in the first instance to J ason, who represented 
the patriotic, as Menelaus represented the 
foreign, party. Jason, however, was in sym- 
pathy with foreign fashions, and he ultimately 
died in exile. On the other hand, Hyrcanus 
may be intended. 16 . Claws] RY ‘ hoofs.’ 
The idea is the cracking of the hoofs of the 
sheep by being overdriven. 17 . Idol] RV 
‘worthless.’ The word is used of idols, be- 
cause of their worthlessness: cp. JnI0 12 > 13 . 

C. 13 . 7 - 9 . My fellow] one who has the same 
interests. Smite the shepherd] cp. 1K22 17 , 
and the most fitting application of the words 
to our Lord (Mt26 31 ). The whole section 
(chs. 11 , 13"-®) would most fittingly apply to 
the year 171 B.c., when Menelaus, with the 
aid of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
usurped the high priesthood in Jerusalem and 
Jason was expelled. Feuds and bloodshed 
followed, culminating in a terrible massacre, 
and the deportation of thousands of Jews by 
Antiochus. The third] i.e. a remnant. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Deliverance op Jerusalem 

Many scholars believe that in chs. 12-14 
(omitting 13 7 ' 9 ) we have a third separate pro- 
phecy, the oldest in the book of Zecharinh, 
written subsequent to the death of king Josiah, 
609 b.c. (cp. the mourning in the valley of 
Megiddon, 12 11 ), but prior to the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah, 586 b.c. For this view 
there are some strong arguments — (a) frequent 
references to the House of David (12 7 > 8 > 10 » 12 
IS 1 ) ; ( 6 ) Judah and Jerusalem represent the 
whole nation; (c) idolatry is rampant (13 2 ) ; 
(cl) prophets are in evil repute (13 2 - 9 ; cp. Jer 
239-iu); (>) Jerusalem is besieged (12 2 14 2 ; 
cp. 2K24i» 25 1 ). 

Others produce arguments, perhaps more 
conclusive, in favour of a much later date. 
On the applicability of the chs. to the times 
of the Maccabees see Intro. 

1 - 9 . The natives gather to the siege of 
Jerusalem, but are miraculously smitten by 
the Lord, who comes to her help. Judah, 
at first taking part with the nations, per- 
ceives that God is fighting for Jerusalem, 
takes the side of the latter, and shares her 
salvation. 10 - 14 . A national mourning. 

1 . Burden] see 9 1 . God's omnipotence is 
the guarantee that this prophecy will be 
fulfilled. 2 . Trembling] RY ‘reeling.’ The 
nations assailing Jerusalem would stagget 
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like a drunken man. The figure is common : 
cp. Tsanl 1 " 24 20 Jerfil'. Against Judah and 
against Jerusalem] This does not make sense; 
and most scholars, omitting two letters, render, 

' Even Judah shall boat the siege of Jerusalem.’ 
But, as no time is known when Judah was 
actively opposed to Jerusalem, it is simpler to 
read: • And there shall bo a siege against Jeru- 
salem.’ 3 . Those nations that take in hand 
to capture and rule Jerusalem will find it 
difficult. Probably the idea is that of raising 
and carrying a boulder that is too heavy 
for a mail’s strength. 4 . Every horse of the 
people] RY ‘ peoples,’ i.e. nations attacking 
Jerusalem. The eyes of the Lord will be 
opened to look favourably upon His people, 
but their enemies will be blinded. 

5 , 6 . The mutual reliance and helpfulness 
of Judah and Jerusalem. The victory is to 
be with Jerusalem, so that Judah may not 
boast over Jerusalem. The contrast between 
these two points to a post-exilic date, when 
the social and economic ideals of the city dif- 
fered from those of the peasant population. 

Jerusalem shall be inhabited again] 100,000 
Jews were deported from Jerusalem by 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in 321 b.C. ; 80,000 
were either killed or carried a-way captive by 
Antiochus in 167 u.c. 6 , 7 . These vv. would 
refer more fittingly to the latter period, and 
the subsequent uprising of the Maccabees : cp. 
lMac. On the Maccabman revolt and the 
causes which led to it see Jos. 1 Ant.’ 12. 5, 6 , 
and lMac. Judas Maceabseus drove the Syri- 
ans from the surrounding country of Judah 
before attempting to relieve Jerusalem. 

8. The angel of the Lord] that led Israel 
in the wilderness : cp. Ex 23 s ®. 

10 . Even repentance comes of the grace of 
God. Upon me] better, ‘ unto me.’ The 
text is obscure. Some read 1 him,’ when the 
reference would be to some unknown martyr 
in the cause of Jerusalem. 11 . The mourning 
is likened to some great national lamentation. 
Some connect it with the worship of Adonis 
(Tammuz, Ezk 8 14 ), taking Hadadrimmon as 
one of the titles of Adonis. Others refer it 
to a mourning over Ramman, the Assyrian 
thunder god ; others ascribe the mourning to 
the sacrifice of children to this god; and many 
take it as the mourning at the death of Josiah. 
who was slain at Megiddo in the plain of 
Esdraelon. In any case, the ultimate applica- 
tion of Hie prophecy to the sufferings and 
death of Christ is most appropriate. 

Megiddon] Elsewhere Megiddo — in central 
Palestine, the battlefield of Israel. Here 
fought Barak, Joshua, Saul, and Josiah ; here 
the Jews believed would be the final battle- 
field of the nations — the Har-Magedon of 
Revl 6 10 . Such a place where so many had 
been slain might well be a place of mourning. 


14 . 

12 - 14 . Every family apart] indicating t], e 
deep personal significance of the mourning. 
Such had doubtless been the mourning for 
Josiah, whose death was one of the greatest 
calamities that could have befallen the Jewish 
nation. The depth and reality of the mourning 
is shown by the singling out of certain lending 
families. Nathan] a son of David and Batli- 
sheba. Levi] a son of Jacob, and progenitor 
of the priestly tribe which bears liis name. 

Shimei] son of Gershon (Ext! '"Xu. ‘I 1 *). 
LXX reads, ‘ the family of Simeon.’ 

CHAPTER 13 
Purification of Ji:im>ai.i.m 

Important results follow this great act of 
national sorrow. 1 . The land is purged of 
sin ; 2 ", of idols ; 2 '’- 6 , of prophets, who as 
a class have fallen into disrepute, and who 
henceforth will be ashamed of their office. 

1 . The idea of water as a symbol of spiiiln.il 
cleansing was familiar in Jewish thought : cp. 
EzkSO 21 47 L The Messianic reference is oh 
vious. 2 . Idols] Idolatry was never rampant 
in Israel after the exile. Those who maintain 
a post-exilic date for this prophecy lcfcr to 
the Maccabrean age, when Greek customs and 
Greek idolatry were common even in Jerusalem 
(1 Mac 1 ■ r ' 4 ). The unclean spirit] which led men 
to sin. 3 . The office of prophet will be so 
hateful as to be a dangerous occupation. Pro- 
phecy had become utterly distrusted, because it 
had been degraded by men who spoke smooth 
things rather than truth. 

4 . Rough garment] RY ‘hairy mantle.' 
either an untanned sheep-skin, or a t loak ol 
camel ’s hair, such as the Baptist wore. 5 . Man 
taught me to keep cattle] better, null slmlit 
change in the Heb., ‘ the ground has been my 
possession.’ I am so occupied witli manual 
labour, I do not cultivate prophecy : cp. Am 
7 14 . 6 . In thine hands] Heb. • between iliiuo 

hands,’ probably referring to self-mutilation 
practised in idolatrous rites: cp. .hr -IS 4 " 
1.K.18 28 . These wounds, says the accused 
person, I received when frolicking -with my 
companions. 

On vv. 7-9 see at the end of c. 11. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Judgment of the Heathen. Exai.i- 
ation of Jerusalem 

This c. has the appearance of a late wink. 
It has all the general characteristics of the 
style of literature known to students in the 
book of Enoch, and popular in the Jewish 
church about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The terrible punishment of the heathen 
(v. 12), and the ceremonial purity of Jerusalem 
(vv. 20 , 21 ), are typical of the narrower phases 
of late Judaism. 

1 , 2 . Jerusalem again assaulted and taken. 
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3 - 7 . The Lord descends to the help of Jeru- 
salem, and strange phenomena follow. 8 - 21 . 
Then comes the Messianic age ; the face of 
nature is changed ; the heathen are subdued ; 
Jerusalem, restored, becomes the centre of 
worship, and all therein are consecrated to the 
Lord. 

1 . Lo! a day is coming by the instrumentality 
of the Lord, i.e. a judgment day. Thy spoil] The 
city is taken and sacked. 2 . Cp. Josh 3 2 . 3 . Shall 
the LORD go forth] An apocalyptic vision, 
common to later Jewish literature. 4 . An 
earthquake heralds the presence of the Lord, 
cleaving the Mount of Olives in two parts : 
cp. Isa29'‘ Ezk38 1!l >-°. 5 . To the valley of 

the mountains] RV 'by the valley of my 
mountains.’ This text is obscure. Would 
they flee if God came to help them ? Azal] 
BY 1 Azel,’ has been identified with Beth-ezel 
(Mic 1 n ), but this is doubtful. Others make 
the^word an adverb, 1 very near.’ The earth- 
quake] not mentioned in the historical books, 
but in Am 1 L Josephus describes some of its 
results (‘Ant.’ 9. 10. 4). 6 . The light shall 
not be clear, nor dark] i.e. a murky day. Cp. 
the effect of modern volcanic eruptions. 
Others render, 'in that day there shall be 
neither heat nor cold nor frost.’ 7 . One day] 
i.e. a unique day. At evening time] When 
one would expect the deep darkness to settle- 
down, it will grow clear. The calamities will 
have an end. 

8 . Now begin the blessings of the Messianic 
kingdom. Living waters] flowing perennially, 
an inestimable blessing in parched Eastern 
lands : cp. Isa 35 7 Rev22'. Former. . hinder] 
RY ‘eastern . . western,’ i.e. Dead Sea . . Medi- 
terranean. 9 . The universality of Messiah's 
kingdom : 1 the Lord shall be one, and his 
name one ’ (BY). 10 . As a plain] R V 1 as the 

Arabali,’ i.e. the groat plain which stretched 
from the borders of Palestine lo the Bed 
Sea. 

Geba] marked the limit of northern Judah 
(2K23 8 ). Rimmon] a city in the extreme S. 
on the borders of Edom. And it] BY ‘ and 
she,’ i.e. Jerusalem. Inhabited] BY 1 shall 
dwell.’ The idea is that even the surrounding 
country would be depressed in order that 
Jerusalem might be more conspicuous. Ben- 
jamin’s gate] on the NW. of the city The 
first gate (some render the ‘ oldest ' gate) and 


the corner gate were probably in the E. The 
tower of Hananeel] RV • Hananel,’ was part of 
the Temple castle in the extreme NE. The 
site of the king's winepresses is unknown. 

11 . Utter destruction] BY ‘ curse,’ or 4 ban.’ 
Jerusalem had hitherto seemed under a curse. 
Now all this would pass away. 

12 . The ban in most awful form would turn 
rather upon the nations who assail Jerusalem. 
Such hatred of the heathen is characteristic of 
Jewish apocalypse, and arose in great measure 
from the cruelties and indignities suffered by 
the Jews in post-exilic times. 13 , 14 . A 
panic will fall on the enemies of Jerusalem, 
and all their spoil will be left a prey to the 
Jews. But many think that these two vv. 
should stand nearer the beginning of the c. 
If we take v. 15 after v. 12 a much better 
sense is secured. 

16 . Some take this v. as pointing to a late 
date, when the Jews of the dispersion went up 
to the feasts : cp. the Pilgrim Psalms, espe- 
cially Psl22. The feast of tabernacles] was 
especially a thanksgiving for the harvest. So 
the nations which do not keep that feast at 
Jerusalem will be punished by lack of rain 
(v. 17), and consequent failure of harvest. 

18 . That hare no rain ] BV ‘neither shall 
it be upon them.' Both phrases are unintel- 
ligible. They arc due lo an attempt to 
account for the word not, which is omitted in 
LXN. Omitting it the v. runs simply : 4 and 
if the family of Egypt go not up and come 
not, on them shall be the plague,’ etc. Egypt 
is not dependent on rain. Her punishment 
will therefore be plague. 

20 . Bells] here only in OT. HOLINESS] 
BY - HOLY.’ Pots] This seems to refer to 
the ash-pans used for receiving the ashes off 
the altar: cp. Ex27 3 38 3 1K7 40 - 45 . These 
will be as holy as the bowls, probably the 
golden basins used to hold the sacred blood 
of the sacrifices in -the Temple: cp. Nell 7 70 
1K7 50 Jer52 19 . 21 . Everything in Jerusalem 
will be specially consecrated to the Lord. 
The idea of ceremonial and outward holiness 
is usually considered a feature of later Judaism. 
On the abuse of this idea, cp. Mt23 25 . 

The Canaanite] BY ‘a Canaanite,’ RM 
1 trafficker,’ i.e. any person who is there 
simply to make money by trading rather 
than to worship : cp. Mt21 12 ' 14 . 
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1 . Author. Of the author of this booknothing in Palestine. From this it maybe infernal 
is known apart from the book itself. Even the that Malachi prophesied before the second 
name * Malachi ’ is not in reality a proper name visit of Nehemiah in 483 B.c. In this case 
at all, but a common noun with the possessive the general depression which he represents 
pronoun of the first pel's, sing, appended, sig- as due to the apparent failure of Jehovah to 
nifying 1 My Messenger.’ It has indeed been vindicate the right may be easily accounted 
supposed that the word is a contraction of for by the disappointment which the godly 
J falachijah (‘Messenger of Jehovah'), but in Jerusalem experienced when the first 
it is improbable that any man e\ cr bore such reforms of Nehemiah and Ezra proved 
a name. The oldest Jewish tradition, though abortive. 

without adequate reason, identifies the author 3 . Form and Style. Although the book of 
of this bookwith 'Ezra the Scribe,’ understand- Malaclii evidently had originally a titulary 
ing the word 1 Malachi ’ as an honourable title form, it is, to Western ideas at least, faulty 
conferred by Jehovah upon His prophet : cp. in arrangement, and it has not improbably 
Hag 1 13 Mai 2”. suffered somewhat in transmission. The pro 

The headings of the various sections of the phet seems to state ideas as they occur to bun, 
prophetical books generally bear evidence of paying little or no attention to their logical 
being the work of later editors, and it is pro- sequence. Thus we should have expected 
bable that Mall 1 is from the same hand as that the section 3 ”- 12 would follow 1 1 1 . while 
Zech 9 1 12 h Since the most striking pro- 3 13 -4 3 is parallel to 2 1 T -3 In its style the 
phecy in this book is that in S^cp. Mtll 10 book is peculiar. It is more argumentative 
Mk 1 2 Lk 1 ™), it is not improbable that the than any other book of the OT„ the aigu- 
book, being anonymous, came to be known as ments being developed by a series of intagiiuiy 
‘The prophecy of ‘'My Messenger" (Malachi),' objections brought against the prophet's us- 
whence the idea arose that ‘ Malachi ’ was a sertion. 

proper name. 4 . Readers. The people addressed ihrnugh- 

2 . Date. The date of this book may be out the book are professedly religious people, 
partly inferred from the fact that the head of who, it would seem, are divided into two 
the Jewish state is termed ‘governor’ (l 8 , cp. classes : (1) the sincerely religious, who have 
Hagl 1 Nek 2 of), the title • King ’ being used lost heart through the prevailing wickedness 
of Jehovah (1 14 j, as in the post-exilic Psalms, and are beginning to question Jehovah's good- 
The only political event referred to is the ness ; (2) the worldly and covetous, who are 
devastation of Edom, the enemy of Israel religious only in name. 

(I 3 - 4 ), which is adduced as a proof of Jeho- 5 . Contents. The argument of the book 
vah’s love for His people. There is reason to may be briefly stated as follows : Jehovah, m 
suppose that 1 the day of .Jerusalem ' (Ps 137") punishing the malicious enemy of Israel, has 
is not the destruction of Jerusalem by Neliu- vindicated His chum to be the lover of Jsr.ul 
chadnezzar, but the disaster referred to in (l 2-3 ); but Ho is not treated by Israel with 
Nehl 3 , when, the jealousy of the neighbour- the respect due either to a father or to .1 
ing peoples having been aroused by an attempt master (I s ). In particular', the priests pu 
to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, an attack form their ministrations with slovenly mdil 
had been made on the city (Ezr4 23 ), in which forence ; the victims offered are a disgrace 10 
the Edomites had particularly displayed their the altar; and it would be better to omii the 
animosity. Malachi (as we may call the pro- sacrifices altogether (1 °' 1() ) ; Jehovah does not 
phet) would thus be a contemporary of Ncke- need the ministrations of Israel, for cvm 
miah’s. an inference which is confirmed by among the Gentiles throughout the world IK- 
the substance of his book, which is directed has those who serve Him (l 11 ) ; let it be 11 - 
against the same evils that Nehemiah tried to cognised that Jehovah is a great King, and 
reform. will not accept a paltry offering (l 12 ' 11 ); the 

It is probable that the law-book of Malachi priests must repent, or punishment will over- 
comprised only Deuteronomy and the com- take them (2 1-s ) ; Jehovah has made a covc- 
bined work of the Jehovist and Elohist, the nant with Levi, and appointed him His 1110 s- 
Priestly Code having not yet been published senger to the people (2 4 * 7 ) ; but Levi has 
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abused his privilege, and distorted Jehovah’s 
teaching, and lost the respect of the peoplo 
( 2 8 '°) ; the laity, too, have sinned in that they 
show lack of brotherly love ( 2 10 ), and are 
contaminated by the heathen ( 2 11 ), for which 
sin they will be punished (2 12 ) ; their prayers 
are vain, for they come to the altar with the 
sin of divorce upon them (2 13 ' 10 ) ; Jehovah 
has, moreover, been wronged by the people’s 
lack of faith (2 17 ) ; He has not forgotten, and 
will come as the prophets have said (3 1 ) ; but 
the day of His coming will be a time of crisis, 
s and will overwhelm the sinners (3 2_(i ) ; let the 
1 people show their repentance by the payment 
of their tithes, and they will at once find a 
blessing (3 7-12 ) ; Jehovah has been charged 
with faithlessness, but He has not forgotten, 
and His Day will make manifest the difference 
between those who obey Him and those who 
disregard Him (3 13 -4 2 ), when the former 
shall triumph over the latter (4 3 ) ; let the 
Law of Moses be had in remembrance (4 4 ), and 
let heed be given to the prophet who will 
come in this crisis as Elijah came of old (4 3 ) ; 
thus will the divisions which now break up 
families bo healed, otherwise a curse will 
come upon the land (4 8 ). 

6 . Teaching. There is no Messianic prophecy 
in Malachi in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
Malachi does not look for a king upon the 
throne of David to deliver Israel, but for the 
restoration of that communion with Jehovah 
which existed when Jehovah led His people 
in a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night. 

In his theology Malachi is one of tho most 
advanced thinkers of the OT., albeit he does 
not entirely free himself from OT. limitations. 
He not only recognises Jehorah as universal 
God, but recognises that the worship which 
the heathen perform, so far as it is sincere, is 
the worship of Jehovah. He lays stress also 
upon personal religion, and represents J ehovah 
not only as Father of the nation (2 10 ), but 
as showing in a special sense a fatherly care of 
the righteous (3 17 ). He is convinced that 
1 God is His own Interpreter, and He will make 
it plain.’ He develops the teaching of Deuter- 
onomy in a striking way, dwelling upon the 
necessity alike of the written Scripture and 
the spoken word, taking Moses as typical of 
the one, and Elijah of the other. 

It is characteristic of Malachi’s teaching as 
a whole, that it lays stress on the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment and mercy and 
faith, coupled with due reverence and devotion 
in the external expression of religion. It 
finds therefore its fulfilment, its completion, 
in the teaching of the greatest Prophet since 
the world began, who said, ‘ These ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.’ 


CHAPTER 1 

Jehovah's Love and His People’s 
Ingratitude 

i. Burden] RM 1 oracle ’ ; properly, 1 that 
which is lifted up,’ hence in this connexion 
1 utterance ’ ; but with play on other meaning 

I burden ’ in Jer23 33 (RM). 2 . Wherein hast 
thou loved us ?] i.e. ‘ Wherein hast thou shewn 
thy love ? ’ So in v. 3, I hated Esau means 

I I have shewn myself hostile to Esau.’ 1 Esau ’ 
and ‘ Jacob ’ here stand for the nations Edom 
and Israel, not for the patriarchs. 3 . The 
desolation of Edom here referred to had been 
already adduced by an unknown prophet 
(Isa 63) as a proof of Jehovah’s care for Israel. 
Edom was devastated by an invasion of Arabs 
who for more than a century had been pressing 
into Palestine : cp. Bzk25 4 A 10 . Dragons] 
RY ‘jackals.’ 4 . We are impoverished] RV 
* we arc beaten down.’ The text is somewhat 
uncertain : cp. Isa9 10 . Thus saith the LORD] 
In Heb . 1 to think ’ is often represented by the 
verb ‘ to say.’ A Hebrew does not hesitate to 
represent what he believeB to be true, and 
therefore the 1 thought ’ of J ehovah, as ‘ spoken ’ 
by Jehovah. In such a phrase there is no 
idea of a revelation by vision. 5. The LORD 
will be (RV ‘ be ’) magnified] The Heb. may 
express either a prayer, as in Ps 40 16 , or a state- 
ment. Here the meaning is probably that 
Jehovah habitually manifests His greatness. 

From (more literally 1 above ’) the border] 
J ehovah’s activity is not confined to Jerusalem. 

6 . The priests especially stand to Jehovah 
in tho relation of sons and servants. 

7 . Polluted] i.e. not actually unclean, but 
worthless, common : cp. Ezr2 83 . Bread] sacri- 
ficial offerings generally : cp. Lv21 8 . Table] 
the altar, not merely the table of shewbread. 

8 . Cp. Dtl5 21 171 Lv 22 20f - Blind. . lame 
. . sick] i.e. animals unlawful for sacrifice. 

It is not evil ?] RY ‘ it is no evil 1 ’ 

Governor] Heb. Peha. The term is applied 
to Zerubbabel (Hag l 1 - 14 ). It is impossible to 
say whether Malachi has a Jewish or Persian 
governor in view. Accept thy person] more 
correctly, ‘ favour thee.’ 9 . This hath been, 
etc.] Translate the latter part of this verse 
partly corrected from LXX : ‘ When this hath 
been done by you, shall I accept,’ etc. 

10 . RV 1 Oh that there were one among you 
that would shut the doors, that ye might not 
kindle fire on mine altar in vain 1 ’ i.e. Sacri- 
fices so offered are worthless ; better to let 
the altar fire go out and abstain from sacrifice. 

11 . Shall be (RY ‘ is ’) great] Jehovah does 
not need the worthless worship of lip-serving 
Jews, for even among the Gentiles, who are 
accounted heathen, He has those who worship 
Him : cp. AclO 34 - 35 . Incense shall be (RY 
1 is ’) offered] The sacrifices of the Gentiles, 
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when offered with sincere devotion, arc offered io. Malaehi seems to lia\e in view mainly 
to Jehovah's ‘name’: cp. Ac 17 as . 14. Cp. such evils as aro described in Nch 5. His 
Lv22 1(l > 20 . The title ‘King’ is applied to argument hero seems somewhat inconsistent 
Jehovah in post-exilic writings composed when with his argument, in l 2f -, since ono God had 
the Jews had not an earthly king. created both Esau and Jacob ; but it is an in. 

Dreadful] RY ‘terrible’; hotter, ‘had in consistency natural enough in the as yet undc- 
reverenec.' velopcd teaching. A man must learn to low 

CHAPTER 2 his brother before ho can love his enemy. 

Tiie Dkgexeracy of tut. Priesthood ii. The mention of Israel is quite out of 

1. A reminder to the priests that they arc place in this v. The word has probably arisen 
to lilarno for the laxity denounced in 1 13 > ]1 . by a scribe’s blunder from Jerusalem, which 
They are responsible for the offering of lit it somewhat resembles in Hebrew. The 
victims, which in some cases it was their duty daughter of a strange god must mean either a 
to provide. foreign nation with which Judah has entered 

3. I will corrupt your seed] RY ‘ I will into some compact, whether political or rcligi 

rebuke the seed for your sake ’ ; but the ous (by which some alliance or understanding 
threat of a curse on the crops does not appear with the Samaritans might be intended) ; or 
to be specially applicable to the priests. A the text must be corrected by the insertion 
very slight change in the Hcb. which has been of one letter, so that for ‘ daughter ’ w c should 
suggested, gives the admirable sense. ‘I will read ‘daughters.’ In either case Malaehi 
cut off your arm’ (cp. 1S2 31 ); i.e. I will denounces the tendency of his people to fu-.o 
make you powerless : cp. Ps37 1T . with the neighbouring nations. 12. The master 

The dung of your solemn feasts (RY 1 sacri- and the scholar] RY ‘him that waked h and 
flees')] the offal of the animals slain for him that answereth.’ A very slight change in 
sacrifices, which at the three great feasts of the Hebrew gives the better antithesis, ‘plain- 
the year would be very numerous, and a source tiff and defendant;’ two opposites Ling 
of great gain to the priests. frequently used in Hebrew to denote all. Cp. 

The words rendered upon your faces do ‘going out and coming in,’ etc. Tabernacles] 
not necessarily mean more than ‘in your better, ‘ homes.’ 13. Insomuch that he regard- 
presence.’ To scatter offal and filth in a eth] better, ‘because he regardeth.’ The 
person’s presence would be an insult to him : people are regarded as covering the altar w ith 
cp. Dt23 u . Malaehi seems to mean that the their tears in the intensity of their desire for 
fastidious priests, who now hold aloof while the favours He is withholding, 
the Temple servants clear away the offal 14. The wife of thy youth] i.e. the wife 

of the sacrifices, will no longer meet with married in youth. The evil here denounced 

outward respect from the people who even is the divorce of an old wife in fa n our of a 

now despise them (2 9 ), and who will treat younger woman. The wife of thy covenant" 1 

them with less reverence than the humblest The thought that there is a solemn compact 
of Temple servants. The last words of the between husband and wife is stated definitely 
v. are obscure and possibly corrupt. They here only in the OT.; but it is the natuial 
perhaps mean, ‘ You shall be taken away inference from the representation of Israel as 
from your place of honour in the Temple to Jehovah’s wife, for though Israel was false to 
the place where the offal is taken.’ Jehovah, He remained faithful. 15. Th<‘ 

4. Cp. v. 1. This charge is given to the text, as it stands, is unintelligible. A simple 
priests that they may repent, and that so the correction has been suggested, which gites the 
covenant with Levi may be confirmed to them, following sense: ‘Did not one (God) make 

5. Lit. ‘My covenant was with him; the and continue life to us? And what does flu 

life and the peace I gave unto him ; fear and ono (God) seek ? A sacred seed. Therefore 
he feared me.' 6. Cp. the ideal priesthood take heed to your life, and deal not ireachu- 
described in Dt 33 8 ' 11 . 7. To Malaehi, as to ously against the wife of thy youth': i e. 

Haggai (2 11 ), the law is not yet completely One God (cp. 2 10 ) has created a life to which 
crystallised into a book, but means the priests’ He has given continuance through marriage, 
decisions on points submitted to them. Mes- The object of marriage — God's object in its 
senger] cp. Hagl 13 . 8. Ye have caused institution — is to obtain children, ‘seed of 
many to stumble] i.e. by giving unjust decisions God.’ When children arc born, the object of 
the priests have brought many to ruin. With marriage is attained. Therefore let not .1 
the charge of partiality in v. 9 contrast the man put away his wife, because she has grown 
ideal of Dt 33®, where it is represented as a old and lost her attraction. 16. Putting away] 
priest’s duty to give his decisions without re- i.e. divorce. Covereth violence with his gar- 
gard to his nearest relatives : cp. MtlO 37 . ment] The reference is probably to the ill- 

9. Cp. the wholo section, 1 S2 2M0 , which treatment of the wife; but the Hebrew is 
was probably written about this period. obscure. 
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17. An address to those who arc losing 
faith through their inability to solve the riddle 
of the prosperity of the ungodly : cp. Pss 37, 73. 

CHAPTER 3 
The Speedy .Judgment 

I. This v. is closely connected with the 
preceding. Tt is the answer to the question, 
‘Where is the God of judgment." The 
messenger is evidently a prophet or a suc- 
cession of prophets: cp. D 1 1 8 9-22 The 
phrase he shall prepare the way before me is 
probably borrowed from Jsa40 3 - 5 , where the 
thought is that a highway must be prepared 
on which 1 the Glory of the Lord ’ may lead 
Israel to the land of Canaan. Zechariah (8 3 ) 
had promised that Jehovah would come to 
His Temple. The promise in Malachi’s days 
had not yet beon fulfilled, but Jehovah would 
1 hasten it in its time.’ 2. Malachi shows 
himself here a true son of the older prophets. 
Jehovah cannot ignore sin : the day of his 
coming must therefore be a day of judgment : 
op. Am 5 ls ' 20 Isa 33 14 ' 16 . 3. He shall purify 
the sons of Levi] The judgment will begin at 
the house of God. 4. Malachi, like other late 
OT. writers, here idealises the past : cp. 2 5 
1K420.21. 

6. I change not] better, 1 1 have not 
changed.’ The therefore in the following 
clauso is wrong : the Heb. has ‘ hut you ' (em- 
phatic) 1 are not consumed.’ As this yields no 
antithesis, it is not improbable that there is a 
corruption in the text. The argument seems 
to be, 1 1 have not changed, but you have not 
kept your part of the covenant ; you have 
not performed my words.’ 7. Cp. Zechl 2( - 

9. Cp. Neh 1310 f . 

II. The devourer] i.e. locusts: cp. Joel 1 1 
Am4 3 . 

13. The godly are here addressed, and in 
their lack of faith are reminded that ‘ the Lord 
is mindful of His own.’ 14. Cp. Ps73 13 
Tsa58 8 . 16. The change from direct address 

to narrative utterly spoils the connexion. 
LXX gives, 1 This ’ (i.e. the complaint of vv. 
14, 15) ‘have they spoken who fear the Lord ; 
and the Lord hath hearkened, and heard it, 
and a hook of remembrance hath been written 
before Him concerning those that fear the 
Lord,' etc. 

17. In that day when I make up my jewels] 
BY ‘in the day that Ido make, even a peculiar 
treasure ’ : bettor, ‘ in the day that I shew 
myself active’ (so in 4 s ), ‘even a peculiar 
possession.' For the last words op. Dt7 8 
14 2 2618. 

18 . Malachi here treats the prosperity of 
the ungodly with more freedom than some of 
the OT. writers. Ho docs not deny it, nor 


does he affirm that it is illusory or transitory, 
but that it cannot abide the crisis of ‘ the Day 
of the Lord.’ Ye] the murmurers ; those 
who wore disturbed by the prosperity of the 
wicked (2 17 ). 

CHAPTER 4 
The New Elijah 

1. The comparison is to an oven heated 
by a fire lighted within it : cp. Mt6 30 . This 
passage is closely connected with the preced- 
ing. Stubble] rather, 1 straw.’ 

2 . 1 The day of the Lord is darkness and 
not light’ (Am5 20 ), but when the night of 
judgment is over, day dawns for the righteous. 

The Sun of righteousness] * Righteousness ’ 
is here almost equivalent to ‘ blessing,’ as in 
Ps21 3 . 

With healing in his wings] Since the dawn 
spreads with rapidity from the E. over the 
world (Job 38 12 ' 14 ), it is said poetically to have 
wings (Psl39°). With the dawn of the new 
era there will be healing. It will be a 1 time 
of restoration of all things.’ Grow up (RV 
1 gambol ’) as calves of the stall] better, ‘ tram- 
ple down like Btall-fed oxen,’ i.e. the most 
heavily treading animals with which Malachi 
was acquainted. 3. The men of Malachi’s 
generation have not yet been taught to pray 
for those that despitefully use them and per- 
secute them. They shall be ashes] i.e. the 
righteous shall trample on the ungodly as on 
the ash-heaps outside their homes. 

5. The history of Israel has already, to a 
great extent, become Scripture, and Elijah 
is a type for all time. Malachi's meaning 
would be clearer if we were to translate, with 
a slight concession to English idiom, 1 1 will 
send you a prophet Elijah’: cp. ‘a Daniel come 
to judgment.’ It is in this sense that our 
Lord understood it : cp. Mt 1 1 14 17 n > 12 , and 
also Lk 1 17 . The fact that our Lord declared 
John the Baptist to be a fulfilment of this 
prophecy would alone be sufficient to entitle 
Malachi to a place among the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets. But Malachi’B claim to 
Christian reverence is not exhausted by this 
one fulfilment of his words. Though John 
the Baptist was the last and greatest Elijah 
before that great ‘ Day of the Lord,’ when 
‘the Word was made flesh,’ there had been 
other fulfilments of Malachi’s words before 
his time, as there have been since. Whenever 
‘ the old order changes, giving place to new,’ 
God sends the world an Elijah. The Old 
Testament is not made obsolete by the New, 
for the gospel is the continuation and the 
interpretation of prophecy. 

6. A time of reform is a time of dissension: 
ep. Lkl2 51 ' 5S . The dissensions can only be 
healed by giving heed to God’s teaching. 
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1. The word Gospel. 1 Gospel ’ (lit. 1 God 
story,’ i.o. story about God) is the usual English 
translation of euaggelio/i, lit. ‘good tidings,’ 
which in the NT. always means the good 
tidings of salvation as preached by our Lord 
Himself (Mt4 23 9 85 ), or by the apostles and 
other Christian teachers (e.g. 24 14 2(5 13 Ac 1 5 7 , 
also Ro2 16 , where ‘my gospel’ means ‘the 
gospel message as preached by me’). Not till 
the 2nd cent., apparently, did it come to mean 
a written biography of Christ, though the way 
for this use had already been prepared by the 
title of St. Mark’s Gospel, ‘ The beginning 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ [the Son of 
God]’ (Mkli). 

2 . The Gospels in general. Only four 
Gospels having any claim to historical authority 
have been transmitted to us, those of SS. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John. There were nu- 
merous earlier ones (Lk 1 J ) of which our evan- 
gelists have made full nse, but the appearance 
of their far superior narratives rendered the 
earlier efforts comparatively useless, and they 
soon ceased to be copied. All that is known 
or can be probably conjectured about them is 
stated in the special article, ‘ The Synoptic 
Problem.’ Numerous Gospels, generally called 
‘ apocryphal,’ were written later than the 
canonical four, but of these even the earliest, 
such as 1 the Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
(circ. 100 a.d.), and ‘ the Gospel of Peter ’ (circ. 
100-150 A.D.), are so obviously contaminated 
by fiction, that it is impossible to feel sure 
that any of the facts or sayings therein re- 
corded (except those borrowed from our 
Gospels) are authentic. 

The first three canonical Gospels (Mt, Mk, 
Lk) are generally called ‘ synoptic,’ and their 
authors 1 synoptists,’ because they all present 
the same general view of our Lord's ministry. 
For the most part they record the same inci- 
dents, in the same order, in the same (or 
closely similar) words, and from the same 
point of view. To all of them Jesus is the 
promised Messiah of the Jews, and also the 
Saviour and Redeemer of all mankind ; He is 
true man, but He is also the superhuman Son 
of God, who perfectly knows and reveals the 
Father, who atones for sin by His death, and 
by His resurrection is exalted to almighty 
power over the universe. But the main 
interest of the writers is biographical, not 
theological. Their aim is to place before the 
26* 


reader a vivid picture of the historical Jesus 
of Nazareth ‘ in fashion as He lived,’ going 
about doing good, teaching, healing, comfort- 
ing, advising, guiding, rebuking, blessing, and 
drawing all men to Himself by the strong 
cords of admiration and love. Special objects 
in writing each evangelist doubtless had. St. 
Matthew, writing for the Jews, though not 
perhaps exclusively for them, presents our 
Lord’s claims to the throne of David, and 
expounds fully His attitude towards the Law ; 
St. Mark, writing for the Romans, carefully 
explains for their benefit the Jewish customs 
and observances which were so unintelligible 
to Gentiles ; St. Luke, writing as St. Paul’s 
interpreter, desires particularly to make it 
plain that in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, that 
the poorest and humblest most easily enter 
God’s kingdom, that the good Creator desires 
to save every bouI which He has made, and 
that accordingly there is hope for the most 
careless of prodigals and the most abandoned 
of sinners. But the main aim of each 
synoptic writer is just the simple one of 
placing before the reader vividly the gracious 
personality of Jesus Christ, and letting it make 
its own appeal to the heart and understanding. 

The aim of the fourth evangelist is different. 
Writing after the rise of heresy, he aims 
definitely at establishing the true doctrine of 
the person of Christ. Sayings and incidents 
are selected not for their biographical interest, 
but for their doctrinal importance as illustrat- 
ing various aspects of the Incarnation of the 
Divine Son of God. The Gospel is, in fact, 
a sermon on the text ‘ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us ’ (Jn 1 u ). Unlike 
the synoptists St. John is an allegorist, and 
expects the reader to detect a hidden spiritual 
meaning beneath the letter of his narrative. 
Assuming the synoptists to be well known, he 
omits for the most part the events and sayings 
which they record, and thus his Gospel forms 
a supplement — and one of priceless worth — to 
the synoptic record. Taken all together, the 
four Gospels give an adequate and harmonious 
picture of the God-Man, the synoptists de- 
lineating mainly His Humanity, and St. John 
His Deity. As an old writer (St. Irenteus, 177 
a.d.) well says: ‘The Word, who was mani- 
fested to men, has given us the gospel undef 
four aspects, but bound together by one Spirit.’ 
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3. Life of St. Matthew. St. Matthew, the 
reputed author of the first. Gospel, was a cus- 
toms house officer. Ilis business was to collect 
the tolls levied on the merchandise that passed 
through the dominions of Herod Antipas, 
telrareh of Galilee and Perea. He was sta- 
tioned at Capernaum, on an important caravan 
route leading to Damascus. Though probably 
not in the employ of the hated Romans, but 
of Herod Antipas, he belonged to a despised 
class. 1 Publicans,’ that is, collectors of taxes or 
tolls, were ostracised socially, and though not 
exactly excommunicated by the synagogue, were 
treated as ‘sinners,’ i.e. abandoned and irre- 
ligious persons. It required no small courage 
on the part of the new Teacher to choose as 
one of His inner circle of disciples a despised 
publican. Our Lord’s object was probably 
to obtain influence among the class of religious 
and social outcasts. The call of Matthew was 
fully justified by its results. It brought Jesus 
into direct and fruitful contact with a class 
of persons for whose spiritual welfare none 
of the orthodox religious authorities had the 
least concern. The feast which >S(. Matthew 
made to celebrate his call was attended by a 
great multitude of publicans and sinners, and 
gave Jesus an opportunity of speaking to them 

- of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
X God (Lk5=st.). 

; St. Matthew’s profession was a compara- 
tively lucrative one (cp. Lk 1 9 2 ), so that it cost 
him something to 1 forsake all ’ and follow 
Jesus (Lk5 23 ). When the call took place, 
he had probably been a disciple for some time, 
as was the case with the other apostles. His 
original name was Levi, and to this, on the 
occasion of his call, was added the surname 
Matthew, i.e. ■ gift of God,’ by which he was 
generally known in Christian circles : cp. Mk 2 14 
and Lk5 2 " with Mt9°. 

According to the oldest traditions, lie preached 
for fifteen years in Judina and then visited 
Ethiopia. Persia, Media, and Parthia. His 
death seems to have been natural, though later 
authorities make him a martyr. Ho is com- 
memorated by the church on Sept. 21st. 

4. Composition and Authorship of the Gospel. 
The first Gospel, though compiled from various 
sources, is a literary unity, the work of a single 
writer. This is shown by the occurrence of 
various characteristic phrases, not in certain 
sections only, but throughout the work. Thus 
the phrase ‘ the kingdom of heaven,’ which is 
found in St. Matthew alone, occurs 14 times in 
sections which are peculiar to St. Matthew, 
and 18 times in sections which are common to 
him and St. Luke or St. Mark. Also the 
peculiar phrase 1 that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet,’ which 
occurs nowhere else in the N’T., occurs in 
nearly every part of the first Gospel : see 


I22215.1r.is4n 8>r 12'r Id S' 21 1, [2650] [275] 

[27 S5] . It is plain, therefore, that tho same 
compiler has worked over the whole of the 
book, and given it such unity as it possesses. 

The author’s sources wore somewhat numer- 
ous, and Bovoral of them can still bo clearly 
distinguished. His principal authority for 
narrative was St. Mark’s Gospel, which lie pro 
bably possessed in its complete form, in which 
it contained an account of an appearance of 
tho risen Lord in Galilee: see Mklll 7 . He 
evidently wrote with this Gospel before him. 
making it tho basis of his work, and inserting 
his additional matter, gained from othu 
sources, at appropriate intervals, but \ cry sol 
dom departing from its order. In transcrib- 
ing St. Mark, he reproduced his words w ith 
considerable exactness, but usually abridged 
them, generally only slightly, but sometimes 
very considerably. For example, St. Mark's 
account of the Gadarene demoniac runs to 
20 vv., while St. Matthew’s has only 7 i v. Ilo 
seldom adds anything of importance to Si. 
Mark’s narrative. The chief exceptions arc 
the account of the Temptation, where he ad<N 
important details from another source (4 1 1 1 >. 
that of the walking on the sea, where he adds 
the incident of Peter descending from tin 
ship (14 22_S3 ), and that of the confession of 
Peter at Ciesarea Philippi, which is described 
much more fully (16 18f -). Altogether. St. 
Matthew has about 470 vv. out of a total of 
1,068 vv. parallel to St. Mark, that is. lie boi 
rows nearly half his Gospel from St. Mark 

Another source (or sources) is indicated In 
the large amount of matter which St. Matthew 
has in common with St. Luke. A complue 
list of these correspondences, amounting in all 
to about 200 vv., or nearly one-fifth of the 
Gospel, has already been given (see art. ■ The 
Synoptic Problem’), and the reader is requested 
to refer to it. He will find that in at least 
two-thirds of the cases, the subject-matter 
(which consists mainly of discourses and sai - 
ings) has been placed differently by tho two 
evangelists, and that the variations of phrase- 
ology are also very considerable. This sug- 
gests that not more than one-third (if so mm Ii) 
of the correspondences between St. Matthew 
and St. Luke are due to the use of a common 
document, and that, for the most part. tho\ 
used different sources. Our evangelist's mam 
source for discourses seems to have been .1 
document (called 1 the Logia ’) in which 0111 
Lord's sayings were collected in masses ac- 
cording to subject-matter ; but tho sources of 
the discourses in St. Luke seem to have bei 11 
documents in which our Lord’s sayings w ere 
preserved in their proper historical con- 
nexion. There is no sufficient evidence to show 
that our evangelist grouped together in his 
Gospel sayings that were soparate in his sources, 
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but rather the contrary, for he several times 
expresses his conviction that the great groups 
of sayings, which St. Luke separates, were 
delivered at one time and place, and this he 
would hardly have done if his sources had re- 
corded them in widely-separated contexts: see 
especially 7 28 ll 1 13 63 1!) 1 2G 1 . 

A third group of sources is indicated by the 
matter peculiar to St. Matthew. This amounts 
to about 400 vv., and consists of the following 
sections : — 

1 l-17 . Genealogy of Jesus. 

1 18 -' 25 . The Nativity. 

2 1-1 s . The Magi ; the massacre of the 

Innocents. 

213-23. Flight into Egypt. 

3 14 .1*. St. John's scruple about baptising 
Jesus. 

412-16. Isaiah's prophecy fulfilled (Isa 9 h 2 ). 
423,24. Tours in Galilee. 

5, 6, 7. Much of the Sermon on the Mount. 
9 2 L The two blind men. 

10. About 8 vv. of the charge to the 

Twelve. 

1 1 28 ‘ 30 . 1 Come unto me, all ye that labour.’ 

12 5 . The priests profane the sabbath 
and are blameless. 

1217-23. Isaiah 42 1 -fulfilled. 

1236,37. Every idle word. 

1 3 14 . 15 . Fulfilment of Isa 6 °. 

1324-30 Parable of the tares. 

13 35 . Fulfilment of Ps 78 2 - 

13 36-43. Interpretation of the parable of 

the tares. 

13 **. Parable of the hid treasure. 

1343,40. Parable of the pearl-merchant. 

I347-51. Parable of the net. 

1362,63. ‘ Every scribe which is instructed.' 

1428-33. Peter walks on the waves. 

1512-15 > Every plant which my heavenly 

(in part). Father.’ 

I523-25. ‘Iam not sent but unto the lost 
sheep.’ 

I528-31. Many are healed. 

16 u > 13 . The leaven of the Pharisees and 

Sadducees (but cp, Mk8 15 ). 
1617-19. 1 Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona.’ 

1724-27. The stater found in the fish’s mouth. 
184,7,10,11,14. Sayings about children. 

1815-20. 1 jf thy brother shall trespass.’ 

1321-35. ‘Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against mo ? ' 

19 10-12. Celibacy for the kingdom of 

heaven’s sake. 

20 1-18. Parable of labourers in the vineyard. 
21 4,'S. Fulfilment of Isa S2 11 Zech 9°. 
2H°> U . Astonishment of Jerusalem at the 
triumphal entry. 

21 1*. The blind and lame healed in the 
Temple. 

2115,16. The children cry ‘ Hosanna’ in the 
Temple. 
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2] 23-82. Parable of the two sons. 

21 43. 1 The kingdom of God shall be 

taken from you.’ 

22 1-14. Parable of the marriage of the king’s 
son (the wedding garment). 

23 ’' 5 > 8 - ),l > Woes pronounced on scribes and 
14-22,21-33, Pharisees. 

24 n . ' Many false prophets shall rise.’ 

24 ]a . ‘ The love of many shall wax cold.’ 

2 1 30 . The sign of the Son of Man in 

hea\ en. 

25 113 . Parable of the ten virgins. 

2514-30 Parable of the talents (yet cp. St. 

Luke’s parable of the pounds, 
Lk 19 12-27), 

25 31_ 46. Parable of the sheep and the goats. 
26 25. Judas asks, 1 Master, is it I ?’ 

20 52. ‘ p u t up again thy sword.’ 

26 53 > 54. ‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now 

pray to my Father ? ’ 

27 a ‘i°. Remorse, suicide, and burial of 

Judas. 

27 !9. Pilate’s wife. 

2721,21. Pilate washes his hands. 

2751-53. Earlhcpiake, opening of tombs, and 
resurrection of saints. 

2762-66. The tomb sealed, and a watch set. 
28 24 . A great earthquake. An angel 

blight as lightning rolls away 
the stone, and terrifies the guards. 

28 9 - 10 . J esns appears to the women. 

28H-15. The guards report to the chief 

priests, who Bpread a false 
report. 

2816-20. Appearance on a mountain in 

Galilee. 

Of this peculiar matter we may assign to the 
1 logia ’ most of the discourses and sayings, 
which include parts of the Sermon on the 
Mount, of the charge to the Twelve, of the 
denunciations of the Pharisees ; also the 
parables of the tares, the hid treasure, the 
pearl-merchant, the net, the labourers in the 
vineyard, the two sons, the wedding garment, 
the ten virgins, the talents, and the sheep and 
the goats. Certain incidents similar in charac- 
ter to the common synoptic tradition, such as 
the Baptist’s scruple (3 14 ), the tours in Galilee 
(4 23 ), the healing of the two blind men (9 27 ), 
the healing of the blind and lame in the Temple 
(21 14 ), the children’s cry of Hosanna (21 15 ), the 
question of Judas (26 2S ), the remorse of Judas 
(27 3 ), perhaps also the appearance to the 
women (28 9 ), and to the eleven in Galilee 
(28 10 ), seem to point to the use of an authentic 
narrative source somewhat resembling St. 
Mark’s Gospel. Very little of the Gospel 
seems due to oral, as distinguished from 
written, tradition — perhaps only the Nativity 
(which is confirmed in its essential features 
by the independent narrative of St. Luke), 
the risit of the Magi (which fits well into 
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secular history, and is thoroughly credible), the 
incident of the temple-tribute, and certain 
details in the narrative of the resurrection, 
such as the resurrection of the saints, and the 
setting of a watch. On these the notes should 
be consulted. 

From what has been said, it will be evident 
that direct authoiship of this Gospel by the 
apostle Matthew is improbable. If St. 
Matthew had been the author, he would 
probably have given his own account of the 
transactions, and not have laboriously occupied 
himself with collecting and transcribing 
' sources.’ At the same time a connexion 
with the apostle Matthew is probable. Tho 
name of so obscure an apostle would hardly 
have been connected with the Gospel without 
some good reason. Ancient tradition (first in 
Papias, 130 A.l>.) credits St. Matthew with 
the composition of a book of ‘ logia ' or ‘ oracles,’ 
written in Hebrew (Aramaic), which may have 
been a brief Gospel, but was more probably a 
collection of discourses classified (as we have 
already suggested) according to subject-matter. 
Of a Greek translation of these ’ logia ’ our 
author seems to have made such liberal use, 
that ho acknowledged his obligations to the 
apostle by calling his work 1 according to 
Matthew.’ St. Matthew, therefore, is respon- 
sible for the discourses, but probably not for 
the history. 

The author was undoubtedly a Jewish 
Christian, familiar with Hebrew, and trained 
in rabbinical methods. His quotations from 
the OT. (when they are not copied from St. 
Mark) generally follow the Hebrew rather 
than the Greek. He arranges his book on the 
arithmetical principles so common in rabbini- 
cal writings, and shows a particular fondness 
for tho numbers 7, 5. 3, In. Thus there are 
seven beatitudes, seven petitions in the Lord’s 
prayer (not five, as in St. Luke), seven woes 
denounced against the Pharisees ; also tho 
names in the genealogy are arranged in multiples 
of seven (7x2); there are five chief collections 
of our Lord’s discourses, three temptations, 
three chief duties of religion (ii 1 - ls ). three 
prayers in Gcthsemane ; also between the first 
and second discourses of Jesus the evangelist 
inserts ten miracles (ehs. 8, 9). Seven is, of 
course, the number of the sabbath day, five 
of the books of Moses, three of the priestly 
blessing, and ten of the plagues of Egypt. 
The author also shows his Jewish predilections 
in his affectionate references to Jerusalem as 
‘ the holy city,’ and 1 the holy place ’ (4 5 24 15 
27^). 

5. Date. The date of the Gospel is rather 
before than after 70 a.d. The reason for 
thinking this is that the author has so 
arranged our Lord's sayings about the fall 
of Jerusalem and His Second Advent as to 


leave the impression that these events would 
bo coincident. Had ho written later, he would 
have made it evident that they would be 
separated by an interval, as St. Luke lias 
actually dono (see Lk21-', and contiast 
Mt24‘“’> 3n ). But tho Gospel cannot have been 
written much before 70, hccause it uses sources, 
some of which are probably not very early, and 
embodies traditions which in some cases are 
apparently not in their earliest form. 

6. General Characteristics. This Gospel is 
one of the most attractive books ever writ If n, 
and in modern times has exercised a wide 
influence even beyond the pale of Christianity. 
One of the most influential of modern Indian 
converts was brought to Christ simply th- 
reading it. The effect of tho book is partly 
due to its excellent arrangement. The author 
arranges his material not, like St. Luke, 
chronologically, but according to subject- 
matter. Material of the same kind is collected 
into great masses, which being read uninter- 
ruptedly, produce a cumulative impression 
upon the reader. Good instances of the 
author's method are the great collection of 
sayings known as the Sermon on the Mount 
(6-7) : tho great group of miracles intended to 
illustrate and confirm it (8, 9) ; the charge to the 
Twelve, apparently composed of sayings deli- 
vered at various times (10) ; the cluster of 
seven parableB (13), the collection of denun- 
ciations of the Pharisees (23), and the sublime 
group of parables illustrating the end of the 
world (26). The_jjreat_glory of this Gospel 
is the discourses. These arc from the pen of 
the apostle Matthew himself, who evidently 
had a special gift of remembering and record- 
ing accurately the very words of the Mastir. 
In almost all cases where there is any diil'ci- 
ence. St. Matthew’s version is superior to 
>St. Luke's. This ,is specially the case in the 
Sermon ontheMount. In no Gospel, no I oven 
in St. Luke, are the unapproachable majesty 
and splendour of Christ's utterances so appar- 
ent. .St. Matthew’s Gospel is pnrticnlnt ly 
helpful in its treatment of OT. prophet \, 
showing how completely and comprehensively 
Christ fulfilled tho ideals and aspirations of the 
OT. saints. Sometimes his exegesis, follow ins,' 
(like St. Paul’s) rabbinical models, is of a kind 
more calculated to appeal to his origin tl 
readers than to us, but, after making all tleihit - 
tions. it is not too much to say, that of all the 
remains of Christian antiquity dealing Willi 
the subject of Messianic prophecy, St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is the most fruitful. a u 

We have now to speak of the more special 
peculiarities of St. Matthew’s Gospel, some 
of which are very definitely marked. 

(1) The Gospel is predominantly Jcttf-li- 
Christian. It reflects the tone of the church of 
Jerusalem before it was fully realised that the 
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Ceremonial Law had been abolished. Sayings 
are reported which (literally understood) loach 
that every letter of the Mosaic Law is binding in 
perpetuity (5 1! >), that its permission to divorce 
still holds good (5 32 19 !l ), that not the Levitical 
distinctions of meats, but only the Pharisaic 
glosses thereon have been abolished (15 20 ), and 
that the sabbath day, with all its Mosaic 
restrictions, will permanently be observed by 
Christians (24 20 ). The first place in the 
kingdom of God seems often to be assigned to 
the Jews (19 2S ), the Gentiles being obliged to 
content themselves with a subordinate position. 
Christ’s mission is apparently restricted to 
the chosen people (15 24 ). As for the apostles, 
they seem expressly forbidden to go into the 
way of the Gentiles, or to enter into any city 
of the Samaritans (10 5 ). 

But though the writer’s sympathies are 
predominantly Jewish-Chrislian, he is a per- 
fectly honest witness, and does not attempt 
to suppress facts or sayings which are of a 
broader or even of an opposite tendency. He 
introduces Gentiles as the first worshippers 
of the infant Messiah (2 1). He records the 
praise of the Boman centurion, and our Lord’s 
striking words, ‘Many shall come from the 
east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven’ (8 11 ), words which affirm not only 
the admission of the Gentiles to the kingdom, 
but their admission on equal terms. Other 
instances of sayings favourable to the Gentiles 
are, 12 ls . 21 (‘in his name shall the Gentiles 
trust'), 12 41 (the men of Nineveh), 13 36 (‘the 
field is the world ’), 13 47 (the net gathering of 
every kind), 15 30-39 (feeding of 4,000 believing 
Gentiles), 24 14 (the gospel to be preached in 
all the world for a witness unto all nations), 
25 32 (Jews and Gentiles on an equality at the 
judgment day), 28 19 (all nations to be baptised). 
St. Matthew even records such auti-Jewisli 
sayings as, ‘ the children of the kingdom shall 
be cast into outer darkness ' (8 u ), and ‘ the 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof’ (21 43 ). 

That the evangelist expected to have Gentile 
as well as Jewish readers is shown by his 
occasional, though rare, explanations of Jewish 
words and customs (op. I 23 ‘Emmanuel’ ; 27 49 
‘ Eli, Eli,' etc.). 

(2) In accordance with the Jewish-Christian 
character of this Gospel, the apostle Peter, the 
acknowledged head of ‘the circumcision,’ is 
brought into special prominence. St. Matthew 
alone records the remarkable tradition of his 
attempt to walk upon the water (14 28 ), and the 
promise that upon him, as upon a foundation, 
the Christian church should be built, and that 
whatsoever he should bind on earth should be 
* bound in heaven. 


(3) As a Jew, the author is particularly in- 
terested in the correspondence between the 
two testaments. In his view the new_dis- 
peniation grows out of the old by a process 
so natural and inevitable, that it can hardly be 
called new. The Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms arc not abolished ; they are fulfilled in 
Christ. To Him alone they pointed, in Him 
alone they find their true significance. The 
germs of Christian truth were planted of old 
by inspired men, and have so vitally influenced 
the subsequent development of religion, that 
the author can even speak of the events of 
Christ’s life as taking place to fulfil the ancient 
prophecies. Thus Christ is born of a virgin at 
Bethlehem, is named J esus, sojourns in Egypt, 
resides at Nazareth, migrates to Capernaum, 
heals the Bick, speaks in parables, enters Jeru- 
salem riding an ass, is deserted by the disciples, 
is betrayed, and pul to death, ‘ that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet ’ (so with Blight variations 
of phrase 1 22 2 43 . 23 8 17 12 47 13 33 21 4 26“ ; cp. 

2 3 13 44 > 43 26 31 27 9 ). This conception is not 
found in the other synoptists, except perhaps 
in one or two isolated phrases (see, e.g. Lk 

24 2l5 > 1 *), but it is familiar to the fourth evangel- 
ist, and forms an important point of contact 
between the first and fourth Gospels (see Jn 
12 39 17 12 19 24 - 33 20°). St. Matthew alludes 
to no loss than 65 OT. passages, of which 43 
are verbally quoted. St. Luke’s allusions to 
the OT. number only 43, and of these only 19 
are direct quotations. 

(1) As a predominantly Judaic work, this 
Gospel portrays J esus as the Messia h of the J ewB . 
His genealogy is traced back only to Abraham, 
and not, as in St. Luke, to Adam. Stress 
is laid upon His descent from David (lb 20 
9 27 12 23 15 22 20 30 - 31 21 9 .15 22 > 2 . 43 . 43 ), and the 
genealogy is an elaborate attempt to prove 
His right to David’s throne. The descent is, 
of course, traced through the legal father 
Joseph (‘ the son of David,’ 1 20 ), and exhibits 
not so much plysical descent, as the legal 
transmission of the right to occupy the throne, 
and be ‘king of the Jews’ (2 2 ). But Jesus 
also satisfies the other and more sublime OT. 
anticipations with regard to the Messiah. His 
miraculous conception by the Holy Ghost of a 
virgin mother" is evidence that He is in a 
unique sense the Son of God. He is, in fact, 
divine (ll 27 ), and consequently may rightly 
claim the title ‘ Emmanuel,’ 1 God with us.’ 
He is the supernatural ^Soh - ^! man whose 
coming was predicted by the prophet Daniel, 
and at the end of the world will sit on the 
throne of His glory to judge the human race 
(16 27 24 30 26 ° 4 , etc.). Hence He is not onl y 
David’s son, but David’s Lord (22 44 ). 

(5) The i^essiah's kingdom is the most fre- 
quent topic in this Gospel~ Its title is almost 
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always the rabbinical one, ‘ the kingdom of the 
heavens ’ ; hardly ever, as in the other synopt- 
ists, ‘the kingdom of God’ (only in 12 28 
2131 , 43 ). The rule over it has been committed 
by God to the Messiah, who sits on the throne 
of it as King (25 3 *- lu ). The author generally 
regards this kingdom as eschatological, i.e. 
beginning at the end of the world, which he 
expected would happen in his own time (24 s4 ). 
Then there would be a ‘regeneration,’ i.e. a 
transformation or new birth of the whole 
creation, when the Son of man would sit on 
the throne of His glory and the apostles 
would sit upon twelve thrones judging (Le. 
ruling) the twelve tribes of Israel, and the 
righteous would shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father (19 28 13 ts ). Other 
passages illustrating the futurity of the king- 
dom are 6 10 7 21 8 44 1G 2S 18 s 20 4f -. 24 25bSt 
26 29 . But the author’s conception of the king- 
dom is many-sided, and he seems often to re- 
gard it (though this is disputed) as something 
present, like ‘eternal life’ in St. John. Thus 
the subjects of the beatitudes are already 
within the kingdom (ii 3 ), and so are Christ’s 
disciples (11 u ), even young children (19 44 ), 
and great is the sin of those who hinder others 
from entering (23 43 ). Sometimes the king- 
dom means the spirit of Christ working secretly 
and silently in the world like the leaven (13 33 ); 
sometimes it is the visible Church (16 18 - 1 ®), 
gathering of every kind like a net (IB 4 "), and 
spreading abroad like the branches of a mus- 
tard tree (13 31 ) ; sometimes, again, it is the 
Christian's secret communion with God through 
Christ, as symbolised by the hid treasure, and 
the pearl of great price (13 44 - 43 ). The con- 
ception is a broad and fluid one, and the 
attempt to define it too rigidly and exclusively 
is probably a mistake. 

( 6 ) Another feature of the Gospel is its 
anti-Pharisaic character. The pointed con- 
demnations of Pharisaism in the Sermon on 
the Mount (5 20 6 4 > 3 > 4S ) are peculiar to St. 
Matthew, and in c. 23 he has 35 vv. of denun- 
ciation as against 3 vv. in Mk and 3 vv. in Lk. 

(7) An apologetic purpose may also be 
detected. The author refutes the Jewish 
calumny that the disciples stole the body of 
Jesus (28 43 ). To the objection to our Lord’s 
Messiahship based on His Nazarone origin (see 
Jn 1 40 7 41,52 Mt2 5 ), he replies that His birth 
took place at Bethlehem, in strict accordance 
with Micah’s prophecy (2 4 ), and that if He 
afterwards went to live at Nazareth, this was 
to fulfil another prophecy (2 23 ). That He 
ministered in Galilee and Capernaum rather 
than in Judaea was not a real difficulty, for 
this had been prophesied by Isaiah (4 ls ). To 
the current calumny that He had visited 
Egypt to take lessons from a conjurer (see 
on 1 2 22-37), the author replies that Jesus was 
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never in Egypt oxcept once, when He was an 
infant, and that this visit was necessitated by 
a prophecy of Hosca (2 lr >). 

7 . Analysis of the Gospel. 

(a) The lineage and birth of tho Messianic 
king (c. 1 , 2 ). 

( b ) His solemn anointing to His Messianic 
office, and His preliminary temptation by 
Satan (3-4 n ). 

(c) The proclamation and inauguration of 
the Messianic kingdom on earth : its laws, 
principles, and officers (4 12 -13 52 ). 

(tl) The Messiah and His kingdom accepted 
and rejected (13 03 — 16 20 ) : accepted by tho dis- 
ciples (1 4 3a ), by the woman of Canaan (15“), 
by great multitudes (1 5 30 ), by St. Peter (1G 1,! ); 
rejected by the NazareneB (13‘>"), by the 
Pharisees and their sympathisers (15 12 Hi 1 ). 

(e) The sufferings and death of the Messiah 
announced (16 21 -20 34 ). 

First clear announcement (1G 21 ). 

Second clear announcement (17 22 ). 

Third clear announcement (20 4 ”). 

(/) The Messiah glorified by Death and 
Resurrection (chs. 21-28). The triumphal 
entry (c. 21) ; final denunciation of the Phari- 
sees, SadduceeB, and Scribes (chs. 22, 23) ; 
great prophetic discourses (chs. 24, 25) ; be- 
trayal and death (chs. 2G, 27) ; the resurrec- 
tion, and the exaltation of the Messiah to the 
throne of the universe (c. 28). 

CHAPTER 1 

Genealogy and Birth of Jesus 

1 - 17 . Genealogy of Jesus: cp. Lk3 23 The 
two genealogies of Jesus, which are constructed 
on quite different principles, require careful 
comparison and study, if their purpose and 
significance are to be understood. In both, 
the descent of Jesus is traced through Joseph, 
not Mary, partly because the claim of Jesus to 
the throne of David could only be established 
through His foster-father Joseph ; partly 
because, in genealogies, the Jews took no 
account of female descent. The genealogies 
are not inspired documents. They are the 
work of Jewish pedigree-makers who did 
their best to fill the gaps of records which were 
frequently fragmentary. They are inserted by 
the evangelists as honest attempts to ascertain 
the truth. Their accuracy or inaccuracy does 
not affect the main point at issue, our Lord's 
descent, through His legal father Joseph, from 
David. Joseph’s family certainly claimed (le 
scent from David, and even tho enemies of 
Jesus admitted the claim (see 9 27 12 23 15--’ 
20 s0 21 6 22 42 and parallels). As Jewish 
families were particularly tenacious of family 
traditions, and were accustomed to preserve 
genealogical records, our Lord’s Davidic deseen 1 
through Joseph may be regarded os established. 
His Davidic descent through Mary is more 
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doubtful, but, on the whole, probable. Lk 1 3G , 
taken alone, might suggest that she belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, but Lk 1 32 and 1 w lose much 
of their point, unless it be supposed that Mary 
herself was descended from David. The OT. 
prophecies and the Apostolic Church regarded 
Christ as descended from David according to 
the flesh (Rol 3 Ps 182 11 Isa 11 1 Jer23 5 ), and 
if Jesus were born of a virgin, His actual 
descent could only be upon the mother’s side. 

Both genealogies reflect current rabbinical 
ideas about the Messiah's descent. It was dis- 
puted, for instance, whether He would bo 
descended from David through Solomon, or 
whether, owing to the curse on this line 
(Jer22 2S 36 30 ), through another son, Nathan 
(lCh3 5 ). Accordingly St. Matthew’s gene- 
alogy traces our Lord’s descent through 
Solomon, St. Luke’s through Nathan. Other 
rabbinical features are the omission of links in 
the genealogies, especially in St. Matthew, and 
the artificial arrangement of the names in 
numerical groups, probably as an aid to the 
memory. St. Luke’s source probably grouped 
the names in multiples of ten (20 generations 
from David to the captivity, 20 from the 
captivity to Christ). This was the commonest 
method. St. Matthew employs multiples of 
seven (14 generations from Abraham to David, 
14 from David to the captivity, 14 from the 
captivity to Christ). St. Matthew’s list is a 
genealogy only in appearance. It is really an 
early Jewish-Christian attempt to construct a 
list of successive heirs to the throne of David, 
and so to exhibit Joseph, the legal father of 
Jesus, as the rightful king of Israel. Thus 
Shealtiel (Salathiel), v. 12, was not the actual 
son of Jechoniah, who was childless (Jer22 28 ), 
but the next heir to the crown, and probably 
for that reason adopted by Jechoniah : see 
lCh3 17 . According to St. Luke, Shealtiel’s 
real father was Neri. 

St. Luke’s list, on the oilier hand, aims at 
being a true genealogy, and that not of Mary, 
as a few authorities still maintain, but of 
Joseph : see on Lk3 23 . We are thus faced 
with the serious difficulty that Joseph's father 
is called by St. Matthew 1 Jacob,’ and by St. 
Luke ' Heli.’ Have we here an error made by 
one or both evangelists ? It is, of course, 
possible, but hardly likely, this being only the 
second step of the genealogy. Assuming both 
genealogies to be in this point correct, and 
taking into account the special character of 
St. Matthew's list, the statements are best 
harmonised by supposing that Jacob, the true 
heir to the throne, being, like Jechoniah, child- 
less, adopted the next male heir Heli, who 
belonged to the otlior branch of the family, 
that, namely, which descended from Nathan. 
A less probable supposition is that Heli and 
Jacob were brothel's, and that, one of them 


dying childless, the other took his wife and 
raised up seed to him by vshat is called a 
Levirate marriage : see Dt25’ i Mt22 23 . The 
point in favour of this view is that the fathers 
of Heli and Jacob, Matthat and Matthan, have 
nearly the same name. The point against it is 
that Matthat and Matthan have di fferent fathers, 
and so were different persons, unless we again 
make use of the expedient of a Levirate 
marriage, or something similar. 

i. The book of the generation] RM 1 of the 
genealogy.’ The phrase is from Gn5i, and is 
meant as a title not of the whole Gospel, nor 
even of the Nativity, but only of the genealogy 
(1 1_17 ), which the evangelist probably did not 
compose himself (though this is possible), but 
derived from an earlier source. Of Jesus 
Christ] ‘ Jesus’ is the Gk. form of the Heb. 
‘Joshua,’ or ‘Jeshua,’ meaning ‘Jehovah is 
salvation.’ 1 Christ ’ ( Christos ) is properly the 
Gk. equivalent of the Aramaic * Messiah,’ lit. 
1 anointed one,’ but hero used as a proper name. 
The use of * Christ ’ as a proper name began 
soon after the Ascension, and is common in the 
Epistles. In the Gospels it occurs only in 
Mtll.16,17.18 Mkll Jnl 17 and possibly 17 s . 
In all other places in the Gospels it shonld be 
rendered 1 the Christ,’ or ‘ the Messiah.’ The 
use of the word in the sense of ' the Messiah ’ 
is unquestionably the earlier one, and the 
fidelity of the Gospels in preserving it is no 
small evidence of their trustworthiness. The 
son of David] a standing title of the Messiah 
among the rabbis. E.g. it was said, 1 The son 
of David cometh not until that wicked empire 
(Borne) hath extended itself over the whole 
earth.’ 1 If the Israelites shall keep the sab- 
bath even for a single day as they ought, the 
son of David will come’: see Psl32 Isa 111 
Jer23 5 . The poverty of Joseph and Mary 
is no evidence against their Davidic descent. 
The great rabbi Hillcl, another descendant of 
David, was even poorer. The Davidic descent 
of our Lord’s family was never questioned in 
His lifetime even by His enemies, and was so 
notorious that the descendants of Jude, the 
Lord’s brother, incurred the jealousy of the 
tyrant Domitian. The son of Abraham] St. 
Matthew, writing primarily for Jews, carries 
the genealogy to Abraham and no further. 
He wishes to show that Jesus is the Messiah 
of the Jews, born in accordance with the 
promise made by God to the ancestor of the 
race (Gnl2 3 , etc.). St. Luke, writing for 
Gentiles, and emphasising St. Paul’s principle 
that in Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
carries the genealogy back to Adam. 

3. Of Thamar] RY 1 Tamar.’ Contrary to 
Jewish custom St. Matthew introduces into his 
genealogy four women, Tamar, Rahab, Ruth, 
and Bathsheba. Of these, two (Rahab and 
Ruth) were Gentiles, and three were guilty of 
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gross sins. Their insertion is intended to 
teach certain spiritual lessons : (1) That Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews have tlieir rights in the 
Messiah, seeing that two of His ancestors were 
of Gentile blood. (2) That Jewish Christians 
instead of regarding Gentile converts with 
contempt, should be proud of them, as their 
ancestors were of Ealiab and Euth, who, on 
becoming proselytes, were accounted mothers 
in Israel. Of Eahab the rabbis said, 1 Ten 
priests, who were also prophets, sprang from 
her ’ ; and of Euth, 1 It is spoken in prophecy 
that the six most righteous men of the whole 
world will spring from her, David, Daniel and 
his companions, and King Messiah.’ (3) That 
remission of sins, complete restoration to God's 
favour, and a high and privileged position in 
the kingdom of grace, are possible for the worst 
offenders. (4) That Christ did not shrink 
from the closest contact with sinful humanity. 
He touched and raised the very nature which 
had fallen. He assumed our sin-stained flesh, 
and in assuming cleansed it, and made it the 
instrument of human redemption. 

8 . After Joram St. Matthew omits three 
names, Ahaziah, J oash, Amaziah (see 1 Ch 3 11 > 12 ), 
some think on account of their descent from 
the idolatrous Jezebel, but more probably 
simply to reduce the number of generations 
to fourteen, u. After Josias St. Matthew 
omits Eliakim (2K23 34 ). The brethren of 
Jechoniah (Jehoiachin) are really his uncles, 
Jehoahaz and Zedekiah. Zedekiah, the last 
king of Judah, though really the uncle of 
Jehoiachin (2K24 17 Jer37 4 ). is called his 
‘ brother 'even in OT. (2 Ch 36 10 ). 12 . Jecho- 
niah (Jehoiachin) was probably childless (yet 
see on Jer22 M ), and adopted Salathiel (Shcal- 
tiel) as his heir (see 1 Ch3 17 ). Shealtiel seems 
also to have been childless, for although both 
here and in Ezr3 2 Neh 12 1 Hagl 1 , etc., he is 
said to have had a son Zorobabel (Zerubbabel), 
this Zerubbabel seems to have been really the 
son of Shealtiel’s brother Pedaiah (1 Ch3 19 ), 
who may have married his childless brother’s 
widow according to the Law. 

16 . Little importance attaches to the read- 
ing of the Sinai-Syriac version, ‘ Joseph begat 
Jesus,’ which is certainly not original, lacking, 
as it does, all MS authority, and contradict- 
ing the plain statements of the evangelist 
(vv.18-25). Probably the readingcomes from an 
Ebionite version of this Gospel. The Ebionites 
were an early sect, who, while admitting our 
Lord’s Messiahship, denied His divinity and 
supernatural birth. Or the error may be due 
to the mechanical repetition by some scribe of 
the word • begat,’ which he had already written 
thirty -eight times, 

17 . As there are only thirteen generations 
from the captivity to Christ, probably a name 
lias dropped out. 


1. 18 

18 - 25 . Circumstances of the Conception and 

Birth of Jesus: cp. Lk 1 2 1 -- 0 . The order 

of events is (a) Conception of John by Elisa- 
beth, Lkl 21 , (b) Annunciation to Mary at 
Nazareth six months afterwards, Lkl 23 , (<■) 
Visit of Mary to Elisabeth lasting three months, 
Lk 1 39 (cl) Eeturn of Mary to Nazareth, Lk 1 r "', 
(e) Birth of John, Lk 1 07 , (/) Mary is found to 
he with child, Mt 1 18 , (g) An angel appears to 
Joseph, Mtl 20 , (h) Journey to Bethlehem, 
Lk 2 *, (i) Birth of Jesus, Mt 1 23 Lk2“. 

Significance of Christ’s Infancy. At first 
sight it seems unworthy of the Son of God to 
be conceived and bom, and to pass through the 
stages of human growth. But in truth the 
interval between God and man is so infinitely 
great, that the minute difference between in- 
fancy and manhood is of no consequence. The 
marvel is that the Son of God should consent to 
become man at all ; it is no additional man el 
that He should become an infant. If it was 
expedient for the human race which He came 
to redeem, that He Bhould pass through all the 
stages of a truly human experience, then the 
same infinite loving condescension which caused 
Him to become man would cause Him to In- 
conceived and born. It is a fact admitted by 
the most sceptical that the human birth ot 
Jesus Christ has appealed to the imagination of 
mankind, more perhaps than any other e\ cut 
of His life, and has produced permanent ellccf s 
of the utmost importance (Lkl 41 ). (a) It lws 
abolished the once common crime of infanticide 
by teaching that infant life is sacred. (/A it 
has raised the dignity of women, and produced 
in men the feeling of chivalry towards them, 
which is essentially Christian and was unknow n 
to the ancient world, (c) It has sanctified 
motherhood and family life, (cl) It has plated 
chastity both in men and women in the fore- 
front of Christian virtues, (e) It has gi\en a 
new importance to childhood, so that kindness 
to children and a willingness to conform to the 
ideal character of childhood, are marks of a 
true Christian. The human birth of Jesus is 
thus justified both by its results and by its 
adaptation to human needs. ‘Jesus Christ.’ 
says Irenteus, ‘came to save all by means of 
Himself. He therefore passed through e\un 
age, becoming an infant for infants, a child for 
children, a youth for youths, an elderly man 
for elderly men, that He might be a perlcct 
Master for all.’ 

The Incarnation and the Virgin Birth. A 
difficulty has been felt in our days in accepting 
the miracle associated with the conception of 
our Lord. This arises chiefly from the facts 
that the two Gospels which record it differ to 
some extent in their accounts, and that flic 
nature of the miracle itself precludes absolute 
demonstration. 

It may be candidly admitted that the miraui- 
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lous conception of Jesus has not the same 
evidence for it as the other miracles, and that 
if it were affirmed of any ordinary man it could 
not be believed. But Jesus was not an ordinary 
man. He was one who, according to credible 
testimony, worked many miracles, including 
the raising of the dead, and concluded an 
absolutely unexampled career by rising from 
the dead and ascending into heaven. The 
miraculous^ manner in which Jesus left this 
earth thus “removes all theoretical difficulty 
from the miracle by which He is said to have 
entered it. The main" question to be considered 
is: Do the existing narratives show signs of 
having proceeded from the only two persons 
who can have known anything about the matter, 
viz. Joseph and Mary? Certainly they do. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel regards the matter en- 
tirely from Joseph’s point of view. It is 
Joseph who discovers the condition of Mary 
(1 18 ), and is doubtful what course to pursue (1 19 ). 
It is to Joseph that the angel appears to an- 
nounce the miraculous conception of Jesus 
(1 2°), and again to bid him flee into Egypt (2 13 ), 
and to return (2 19 ). St. Luke’s narrative, on 
the other hand, reflects entirely the point of 
view of Mary. It is to Mary that Gabriel 
appears (Lk 1 26 ). A full account is given of her 
visit to Elisabeth (1 39 ). The mother’s memory 
appears in the mention of the swaddling clothes 
and of the manger (2 T ), and in the words, ‘ But 
Mary kept all these sayings and pondered them 
in her heart ’ (2 19 ), and again, ‘ Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul also ’ (2 33 ). St. 
Luke’s account is much fuller than St. Mat- 
thew’s, and this is easily accounted for. When 
St. Luke was collecting his materials in Pales- 
tine, Mary was probably still alive, whereas 
Joseph (St. Matthew’s authority) had long 
been dead, and his account had probably passed 
through several hands before it reached the 
evangelist. The historical character of both 
narratives is shown by their freedom from the 
extravagant features which mark the apocry- 
phal Gospels, and by their essential agreement, 
in spite of the fact that they are absolutely 
independent. It is true that St. Matthew seems 
to represent Bethlehem rather than Nazareth 
as the original home of Joseph and Mary, 
though he does not actually say so. On the 
other hand, St. Luke seems ignorant of the 
flight iuto Egypt, and passes straight from the 
presentation in the Temple to the return to 
Nazareth. But these are only instances of one 
imperfect account supplementing another, not 
of radical inconsistencies. Both accounts agree 
as to the two main points, Christ’s birth of a 
virgin and His birth at Bethlehem. 

Granting the fact of a real Incarnation, 
the Virgin Birth would seem to be the most 
reverent and fitting way of bringing it about. 
Since natural generation invariably gives rise 


to a new person, it was plainly unsuitable to 
the case of J esus, at whose conception no new 
person came into existence, but the already 
existing Son of God entered upon a new human 
experience. Moreover, natural generation hav- 
ing been generally associated, especially by the 
Jews, with sin, it was most desirable that 
the moral miracle of a sinless human nature 
should be marked by the physical miracle of a 
miraculous conception. The last appeal, and 
perhaps to many minds the only possible appeal, 
is that of the argument derived from ‘ cause 
and effect.’ Look at the stupendous fact — 
Jesus. The miracle of the NT., the miracle of 
the ages is not the Resurrection, but JesuB 
Himself. The phenomena of His life and 
character, the incomprehensibility of His per- 
son, seem to demand uniqueness and mystery 
in His birth. To abandon the Virgin Birth 
because of the difficulties of a few would be to 
throw greater difficulties in the way of the many. 
The doctrine has alwayB been regarded as an 
integral part of the faith. It appears in the 
earliest form of the Apostles’ Creed (100 A.D.). 

18. Was espoused] RV'hadbeen betrothed.’ 
Betrothal was almost equivalent to marriage, 
and could not be broken off without a formal 
divorce : cp. on Jn 8 3 and Dt 22 2S . 24 _ She was 
found] viz. by her husband. Of the Holy 
Ghost] Both here and in Lk 1 35 the miracle of 
the conception is ascribed emphatically to the 
‘Holy’ Spirit, to mark the fact that Jesus was 
conceived sinless, and in a manner the most 
sacred imaginable. 1 The Holy Spirit sancti- 
fied the flesh which it united with the Word. 
Not only was the “ new departure in human 
life ” which began with the birth of the Second 
Adam fitly preceded by a directly creative act, 
but the new humanity was consecrated at the 
moment of its conception by the overshadowing 
of the Divine Spirit ’ (Swete). The expression 
* Holy Ghost ’ is especially characteristic of the 
NT., where it occurs over 80 times. In the 
Gk. OT. (LXX) it occurs only twice. The 
Jews did not regard the Spirit as personal, 
hence Mary must have understood the words 
of the augel, ‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee,’ as identical in meaning with, 1 The power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee.’ Not 
so the evangelists, to whom ‘the Holy Ghost’ 
had become practically a proper name, and as 
such was used without the article. 

19. A just ma//] i.e. a good or righteous 
man : here, in particular, a kind or humane 
man, because although he felt bound to divorce 
her, he wished to do so as privately as possible, 
and without assigning any reason. A Jewish 
husband could divorce his wife if she did not 
please him, simply by giving her a bill of divorce 
in the presence of witnesses, without specifying 
the true cause. The legal penalty for Mary’s 
supposed fault was stoning (Jn8 5 ). 
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20 . The angel] RY ‘an angel.' In St. Luke 
the angel who appears to Zacliariah and Mary 
is named (Lk 1 19 > 2li ), and the same angel 
(Gabriel) is to be understood here. In other 
passages of the NT. angels appear and speak : 
at the Resurrection, Mt 28 6 : at the Ascension, 
Acl 11 ; to Peter in prison, 5 19 12 r ; to Philip, 
8 29 ; to Cornelius, 10 3 . There is no real 
reason to question the actual existence of 
angels. Why should man be the highest being 
in the universe ? 

2 1. JESUS] see on v. 1. For he shall 
save] more exactly, ‘for it is He that shall 
save.’ ‘ Saving from sin ’ includes two pro- 
cesses : ( 1 ) atonement for sin, and ( 2 ) sancti- 
fication. Both are works of Christ. The 
natural atonement for sin is penitence ; but 
inasmuch as human penitence is imperfect, and 
our very repentance requires to be repented 
of, the aid of a Divine Helper is required. 
Christ bears the weight of our sins, sorrows 
for them with a sorrow that is adequate, and 
gives us grace to repent of them in a manner 
acceptable to God. As we live the life of faith 
in Christ our penitence continually becomes 
deeper, and one day it will be perfect, and God 
will accept it as adequate. In the meantime 
God pardons us by anticipation. Sanctification, 
i.e. the putting away of sin and growth in virtue 
and holiness, is another most important work 
of redemption, and no one can safely assure 
himself of the divine pardon unless he is ad- 
vancing in the Christian virtues. The faith 
which does not manifest itself in works is no 
true faith in Christ. His people] primarily, 
of eourse, the Jews ; but the Gentiles are also 
Israel, ‘ the Israel of God ’ (Gal 6 10 J. 

22 . That it might be fulfilled, etc.] It is 
characteristic of St. Matthew, though not, of 
course, peculiar to him, to regard the events 
of Christ’s life as taking place in order to 
fulfil God's gracious promises in the OT. made 
through the prophets. This particular phrase 
occurs 10 times in St. Matthew, and nowhere 
else in the NT. : see Intro. 

23 . Behold, a virgin] R V ‘ the virgin ’ : see 
on Isa 7 14 . It does not appear that the Jews 
regarded the passage as Messianic ; but St. 
Matthew, -writing for Christians, applies it to 
the Messiah, in accordance with the rabbinical 
maxim , 1 All the prophets prophesied only of the 
days of the Messiah . 1 St. Matthew quotes the 
passage as a prophecy not of the Virgin Birth, 
but of the giving to our Lord of a name ex- 
pressing His divinity. He was called ‘ Jesus ’ 
(i.e. ‘ God is Salvation ’) to fulfil the prophecy 
which assigned to Him the name ‘ Emmanuel ' 
(‘ God with us ’). There is no indication that 
the evangelist, who was acquainted with 
Hebrew, attached importance to the word 
* virgin ’ in this passage. In the Heb. it is 
alinah, i.e. ‘ a young woman,’ not necessarily a 


virgin. The LXX, however, renders it par- 
fhcHos , i.e. 1 virgin,’ and hence many have 
incorrectly supposed that Isaiah prophesied 
the Virgin Birth. 

Emmanuel] i.e. ‘ God with us.’ This is a 
descriptive title rather than a uamo. It was 
never borne by our Lord, but He received in- 
stead a name (‘Jesus’) which expressed its 
meaning, and thus the prophecy was fulfilled. 
In the mmd of Isaiah the title Emmanuel 
indicated that the bearer of it would deli\ er 
Israel from all their enemies. In the mind of 
the evangelist, who believed in the Incarnation 
(see especially 28 1B ), it meant that in Jesus 
God assumed human nature to save the chil- 
dren of men, and to dwell with and in them 
for ever (28 20 ), 25 . And knew her not till] 

Some have thought that the evangelist means 
to imply that after the birth of Jesus, Joseph 
and Mary lived together as man and wife, and 
that children were bom to them. This may 
have been the case, but the words of the 
evangelist here are not meant to imply it. 
They simply affirm in the strongest manner 
that Joseph had nothing whatever to do v ith 
the conception and birth of Jesus, and are not 
intended to give nformntion as to what Imp 
pened afterwards. For the probable relation- 
ship to our Lord of His ‘brethren,’ see on 1 2 ■ ll . 

Her firstborn son] RV 1 a son.' 1 Firstborn ' 
is interpolated from Lk2", q.v. 

CHAPTER 2 
The Wise Men 

i-iz. The star in the east and the visit of 
the Magi (peculiar to St. Mat(hcw). The 
incident fits will into secular history. About 
the time when the star appeared (7 or (i n.< .), 
Herod the Great, being alarmed by a prophecy 
that the royal power was about to pass away 
from him and his line, put the authors of it to 
death. It is evident, therefore, that the an- 
nouncement by the wise men that Herod's 
supplanter in the kingdom had actually been 
born, would drive him to violent measmes. 
The slaughter of the infants by Herod seems 
confirmed by the independent account of the 
heathen historian Macrobius (400 A.D.). who 
says that when news was brought to Augustus 
that Herod had ordered children under two 
years old in Syria to be slain, and that among 
them was a son of Herod, the emperor k- 
marked, that it was better to be Herod's pig 
(Jiuii) than Herod’s son ( liuiun )■ 

That the Slagi should be familiar with and 
sympathise with Jewish expectations about 
the Messiah, is not a difficulty. Synagogues 
existed throughout the East, and exercised a 
wide influence. At Damascus nearly till the 
women were proselytes (Jos. ‘Wars,’ ii. 21). 2 : 
cp. also 23 15 Ac 2 9 1 3 4S , etc.). Belief that t lie 
appearance of the Messiah was imminent — - 
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a belief widely cherished in Jewish circles, 
see Lk2 25 >2<i.3s — joined to belief in the appear- 
ance of signs in ihe heavens at the birth of 
great men, would sufficiently account for the 
journey of these astrologers, even if they were 
ignorant of the more definite expectation, 
which, according to Edersheim, was entertained 
at this time by the Jews, that two years be- 
fore the birth of the Messiah His star would 
appear in the East. The existence of Mes- 
sianic expectations throughout the East at 
a somewhat later period is expressly affirmed 
not only by Josephus, but also by the heathen 
historians Tac itus and Suetonius. As to the 
nature of the star, the most probable view is 
Kepler’s. He calculated that in 7 B.c. there 
occurred three times a most remarkable con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn in 
the constellation Pisces, which was nexT year 
reinforced by Mars. This triple conjunction 
was followed by the appearance of a remark- 
ably coloured evanescent star, which was the 
true star of the Magi. If this view be correct, 
our Lord’s birth occurred about 6 b.c. (i.e. six 
years before the vulgar era of the nativity), 
and the visit of the Magi followed soon 
afterwards. 

The spiritual significance of the story lies 
on the sm-face. Whereas Herod and the Jews 
were ignorant of the birth of the Messiah 
among them, and, when informed of it, mani- 
fested the most malignant hatred against Him, 
strangers from afar knew of it before then, 
and hastened to pay Him rei erence. The in- 
cident is thus a prophecy of the history of 
the succeeding centuries, in which the chosen 
people have persistently rejected the Messiah, 
and the Gentiles have accepted Him. The 
incident also illustrates the true relations be- 
tween science and religion. In the persons of 
the Magi, science paid homage to religion. The 
Magi were the men of science of the period, 
and their science brought them to Christ. 
And so it is now. The science of yesterday 
was (according to not a few of its exponents) 
hostile to faith, proudly boasting that it could 
solve the mystery of the universe. The 
science of to-day is more humble, ackuowledg- ' 
ing that the deepest natural knowledge only 
touches the outer fringe of things, and that 
so-called scientific ‘ explanations ’ of the uni- 
verse are not explanations at all, but only 
descriptions. Religion and science move on 
different planes. There is and can be no real 
antagonism between them, and their natural 
relationship is one of mutual respect, and 
cordial cooperation. 

“i. Bethlehem] “or Ephrathah, the city of 
David, is 5 m. S. of Jerusalem : see Gn35 18 ' ls 
48t 1 S16 4 2S2 32 23 14-18 IChll 18 . 28 Ezr2 21 
Neh7 28 . The supposed site of the nativity 
is a rock-hewn cave, measuring 38 ft. by 


11 ft., at one end of which is inscribed ‘Hie 
de virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est.’ 
Above it stands perhaps the oldest Christian 
church in the world, the basilica built by 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, 
about 330 a.d. Herod] i.e. Herod the Great, 
who reigned from 37 to 4 b.c. As Christ was 
born at least two years before Herod’B death 
(see 2 18 ), the date of the nativity cannot be 
later than C B.c. See art. 1 The Dynasty of 
the Herods.’ Wise men] lit. 1 Magi,’ a Bacer- 
dotal class among the Persians, Babylonians, 
and other Eastern nations, who occupied them- 
selves with a knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, divination, astrology, and medicine. 
The Babylonian Magi are mentioned in Jer 39 8 . 
Daniel was made chief of them owing to hia 
skill in interpreting dreams (Dan2 48 ). Here 
the word is used in its strict meaning, and in a 
good sense. Elsewhere in the NT. it means a 
juggler or cheat (Ac 13 °. 8 ). Since astronomy 
was chiefly practised in Babylonia, and Jewish 
influence was particularly strong there, it may 
be conjectured that these Magi were Baby- 
lonians. But they may have come from Arabia. 
There is no warrant for the tradition that they 
were kings. To Jerusalem] The Magi came 
because they expected to obtain full informa- - 
tion at the capital. 2. In the east] better, 
‘at its rising.’ Worship] see on v. 11. 

3. And all Jerusalem] They had good reason 
to be troubled. Only two years before, in a 
similar fit of jealous fear, Herod had slaughtered 
all the leading Pharisees (Jos. ‘Antiq.’ 17. 2). 

4. Herod summons not the Sanhedrin, 
which he had reduced to a shadow, having 
slain its members wholesale, but a national 
assembly of theologians learned in the Law. 

Chief priests] The name includes the high 
priest, the ex-high priests, and members of 
those families from which the high priest was 
generally chosen. Scribes] i.e. professional 
students, copiers, and expounders of the Law 
of Moses, who rose into prominence after the 
captivity (NehS 1 , etc.), and were enrolled as 
members of the Sanhedrin. Called also 
‘ lawyers ’ (Lk 10 25 ) and 1 doctors of the law ’ 
(Lk5 1T ). Christ] RY ‘the Christ,’ i.e. the 
Messiah. 

5. In Bethlehem] cp. Jn7 42 . 

6. SeeMicfl 2 . St. Matthew follows neither 
the H eb. nor the G k., but gives a free paraphrase. 
He ‘reproduces the prophetic utterance of 
Micah, exactly as such quotations were popu- 
larly made at that time. Hebrew being a dead 
language, the Holy Scriptures were always 
translated (in the synagogue) into the popular 
dialect (Aramaic) by a Methurgeman, or in- 
terpreter, and these interpretations, or Tar- 
gums, were neither literal versions nor yet 
paraphrases, but something between them, a 
sort of interpreting translation. It is needless 
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to remark that the NT. writers would “ targum ” 
as Christians’ (Edorsheim abridged). 

9. The star . . went before them, etc.] a 
poetical way of saying that the star guided 
the wise men to Jesus. 

11. The house] There is no mention of the 
stable (Lk 2 T ). As soon as the enrolling was 
at an end, there would be no difficulty in 
obtaining accommodation. Fell down, and 
worshipped him] The customary method of 
doing homage to a monarch. But in their 
homage was mingled something also of re- 
ligious worship, because they understood at 
least this, that the Child before whom they 
knelt was the Messiah, the religious head of 
the human race, standing in a unique relation 
to God, and destined to establish the kingdom 
of God on earth. 

Gifts] It was, and is, the Eastern custom 
not to approach monarchs and princes without 
a gift: Gn43H lSlO'-i' 1 K 10 The Magi 
brought to Jesus the most costly products of 
the countries in which they lived, as if to 
show that nothing is too precious to be used 
in the service of God. It is a mistake to think 
that spiritual worship is necessarily a bare 
worship, or that religion is purest when it is 
most divorced from art. Art and the love of 
beauty are among God’s greatest gifts to man, 
and it is right that man in worshipping should 
render of his best to God. The mystical in- 
terpretation of the gifts (gold, symbolising 
Christ’s Royalty ; frankincense, or incense, His 
Divinity ; myrrh, His Passion, cp. Jnl9 39 ) is 
questionable. The Magi would not know that 
He was actually divine, still less that He would 
suffer. 

12. In a dream] As the Magi were inter- 
preters of dreams, this method of divine reve- 
lation was especially appropriate. It is part 
of God’s loving condescension to mankind to 
make His revelations to different agus, races, 
and individuals by those channels through 
which they are accustomed to expect them. 

13-15. Flight into Egypt (peculiar to St. 
Matthew). Egypt was the only place of refuge 
easily reached from Bethlehem. It was out- 
side the dominions of Herod, under Roman 
government, and contained a population of at 
least a million Jews, who were more wealthy 
and enlightened than those of Palestine. It 
was notorious for its superstition and gross 
idolatry, and legend has represented the idols 
of Egypt as falling flat on their faces before 
the Holy Child. 

15. Until the death of Herod] Herod died 
probably 4 n.r., possibly 3 B.C., so that the 
sojourn in Egypt was short, perhaps only a few 
months. 

Out of Egypt] Hosll 1 . It is impossible 
that the flight into Egypt was invented to 
fulfil this prophecy, which in Hosea is simply 


2. 22 

an historical allusion to tho deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt. My son] in the original 
passage is the nation, not the Messiah, and so llio 
LXX understood it. St. Matthew, however, 
saw in the history of Israel a typical fore- 
shadowing of the lifo of our Lord, and so, in 
accordance with rabbinical methods of in- 
terpretation, applied it to Jesus. Here St 
Matthew quotes directly from tho Heb. The 
LXX has ‘Out of Egypt did I call his (Israel’s) 
children.’ 

16-18. Massacre of the Innocents (pecu- 
liar to St. Matthew). The incident is fully in 
accordance with what is known of Herod's 
character, and could not have been suggested 
by the prophecy in v. 18, which really refers 
to the Babylonian captivity. It is a true 
instinct, born of the new significance wlmli 
Christianity has given to child-life, which has 
led the Church to enroll the Innocents in ■ the 
noble army of martyrs,* and to commemorate 
them in the Christmas festival (Dec. 28). ‘ Not 
in speaking, but in dying,’ says the old collect, 

‘ did they confess Christ.’ 

16. All the male (RV) children] ‘Considering 
the population of Bethlehem, their number 
could only have been small — probably twenty 
at most.’ The massacre is not mentioned by 
Josephus, but ‘the murder of a few infants in 
an insignificant village might appear scarcely 
worth notice in a reign stained by so much 
bloodshed. Besides, he had perhaps a special 
motive for this silence. Josephus always 
carefully suppresses, so far as possible, all 
that refers to the Christ ’ (Bdersheim). 

18. Was . . a voice heard] Jer.'il 1 '. B.ichel 
was buried at Ramah (cp. Gn35 1!> 18 111-), 
and when Jerusalem was captured by Xelm 
chadnezzar, trains of Jewish captives were led 
by her tomb on their way to exile. Jcrenii.di 
poetically represents Rachel as coining out id' 
her tomb, and weeping piteously o\er her 
dead and exiled descendants, and St. Mat then 
applies the prophecy to the circumstances of 
the slaughter of the Innocents. 

19-23. Return to Palestine. Settlement at 
Nazareth. It is implied that Joseph had 
settled at Bethlehem and intended to rein.iiu 
there as the most suitable place for bringing 
up the future Messiah. But God judged that 
the despised Galilee was a better training- 
school for the future Saviour of the world. 

22. Archelaus] see art. ‘ The Dynasty of 
the Herods.’ Did reign] RY ‘ was reigning ' 
Properly speaking Archelaus was only an 
‘ethnarch,’ but ethnarchs and tetrarehs weic 
popularly called ‘kings.’ Augustus had pro 
mised Archelaus the title of king, if he should 
deserve it by ruling well. Joseph feared to 
go back to Judsea, because Archelaus was as 
suspicious and cruel as his father. The plea 
sure-loving Antipas, who ruled in Galilee, was 
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known to be more humane. 23 . Nazareth] 
or Nazara, was a town of lower Galilee, in the 
tribo of Zebulon. It lay in a lofty valley 
among tho limestone hills to the N. of the 
plain of Esdraclon, or Megiddo. It was 
quite unimportant (Jn l 40 ), and is not men- 
tioned in OT. or Josephus. 

A Nazarene] A thoroughly Jewish play 
upon words. In the OT. and in Jewish 
writings the Messiah is often called Tseninrli 
(Jer23 5 ), or Nctecr (Isall 1 ), i.e. the Branch, 
so that ‘Jesus the Nazarene’ would sound 
very much like ‘ Jesus the Branch,’ i.e. the 
Messiah. Edersheim says, ‘We admit that 
this is a Jewish view, but then this Gospel 
is the Jewish view of the Jewish Messiah.’ 

CHAPTER 3 

Appearance op tiie Baptist. Baptism op 
Jesus 

1 - 12 . John the Baptist’s ministry. The 
circumstances of John’s birth are detailed in 
Lkl (see notes there). He was sanctified 
from birth to be the forerunner of the Messiah 
(Lk 1 13 ' 17 . ™ f -), and received a special revelation 
to enable him to recognise the Expected One 
when He appeared (Jnl 33 ). His mother 
Elisabeth was a cousin of the Virgin, and he 
was born about six months before Jesus. 
Knowing what his work in life was to bo, he 
devoted himself from his earliest years to a 
life of strict asceticism. ‘ He was in the 
deserts till the day of his showing unto Israel,’ 
imitating the austerities of the OT. prophets, 
especially Elijah, whom he greatly resembled. 
Some earnest Jews seem to have followed his 
example, and adopted the hermit life. For 
instance, one of the instructors of Josephus, a 
man called Banus, ‘ lived in the desert, and 
had no other food than that which grew of its 
own accord, and bathed himself in cold water 
frequently both by night and day.’ Josephus 
adopted his practices and stayed with him 
throe years. The ascetic and unsocial life of 
John contrasted strangely with the genial and 
social habits of Jesus, who came ‘eating and 
drinking,’ and mingling freely with people of 
all classes. Yet our Lord had the greatest 
esteem for John, and spoke of him as greater 
than the greatest of the prophets ( 1 1 7 ‘ 10 ). 

The public appearance of tho Baptist marked 
a new era. He came forward in the twofold 
capacity of a prophet and the forerunner of 
the Messiah. As prophecy had been silent for 
400 years, and all patriotic Jews were longing 
for the coming of the Messiah to deliver them 
from the Roman yoke, it is not surprising that 
he was welcomed with enthusiasm, and that 
those who ventured to doubt his mission found 
it expedient to dissemble (21 2fl ). He might 
undoubtedly have claimed the allegiance of 
Israel as their promised king (Lk3 15 ), but, true 


to his mission, he declared himself only the 
forerunner of that greater One, whose ministry 
was about to begin. The testimony of John 
to the Messiahship of JesuB is undoubtedly a 
historical fact, and an important one. To it 
our Lord owed His first and most capable 
followers (Jnl 35f -), and much of His early 
success. 

The teaching of John was confined within 
the limits of OT. ideas, and his aim was to 
make his converts pious Jews of the orthodox 
type. At the same time, his views were of a 
far more spiritual kind than those generally 
current. In his teaching he laid the main 
stress not upon the ceremonial law, but upon 
righteousness. He did not regard the Messiah’s 
kingdom as — in its main aspect, at any rate — 
a temporal monarchy. It was a kingdom not 
of this world, a kingdom of righteousness. 
Not descent from Abraham, but righteousness 
entitled a man to be a member of it. Hence 
above all things repentance and amendment of 
life wore necessary. Those who repented and 
received the Messiah, would be admitted into 
the kingdom, to whatever nation they might 
belong, bat Israelites who refused to repent 
and believe would be rejected. John foresaw 
the difficulties with which Jesus would have 
to contend, and even predicted for Him a 
death like his own (Jn 1 M ). In his preaching 
John appealed largely to the emotion of fear. 
He declared that the Messianic age would be 
ushered in by a terrible act of judgment. The 
Messiah would hew down every unfruitful 
tree with the axe of retribution. With the fan 
of judgment he would winnow the wheat, 
casting the useless chaff into unquenchable 
fire. Let hypocrites, especially Pharisees and 
Sadducees, beware, for only by true repentance 
could they flee from the wrath to come. Let 
all men practise charity, sharing their goodB 
with their neighbours. Let publicans collect 
no more than the taxes due. Let soldiers 
avoid all violence, and be content with their 
wages. So and so only could they enter into 
tho kingdom : see Lk3 10 ' 14 . Josephus alludes 
to John, but in a brief and guarded manner, 
as 1 a good man, who commanded the Jews to 
exercise virtue both as to righteousness towards 
one another, and piety towards God, and so to 
come to baptism.’ 

St. Matthew and St. Luke both supplement 
St. Mark’s brief account of John from other 
sources. 

1 . In those days] i.e. 26 A.n. The wilder- 
ness of Judaea] a desert tract about 10 m. 
wide to the W. of the Dead Sea, including 
also the W. bank of the Jordan near its mouth. 
The chief towns in it were Engedi and Tekoa. 

2 . Repent ye] Repentance is not mere 
sorrow for sin, but a real change of life. It 
includes, ( 1 ) contrition, i.e. sorrow for sin, 
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regarded as an offence against God ; (2) con- 
fession of sin, always to God, and, where man 
has been injured, also to man ; (3) amendment 
of life. The kingdom of heaven] St. Matthew 
nearly always employs this rabbinical phraso 
instead of ‘the kingdom of God.’ ‘Heaven’ 
so used is a reverential substitute for ‘ God,' 
* The kingdom of heaven ’ is, of course, the 
kingdom of Christ, which the Baptist certainly 
regarded as spiritual. On the precise meaning 
of the phrase in this Gospel see the Intro., also 
the notes on the Sermon on the Mount (chs. 
5-7), and on the parables. 

3 . For this is he, etc.] words of the evan- 
gelist, not of the Baptist. Isa 40 3 is quoted 
according to LXX. In Isaiah the words are 
a summons to make level the roads before 
Jehovah, who is leading home His people 
from the Babylonian captivity. St. Matthew 
typically applies them to the entry of Israel, 
after their long period of waiting, into the 
Messianic kingdom. 

4 . Camel’s hair] i.e. either a camel’s skin, 
or cloth woven from camel’s hair. John’s 
dress was a protest against the luxurious robes 
of 30 ft wool, which were fashionable at the 
time. Locusts] They are still eaten in the 
East, especially by the poor. After being 
thrown into boiling water their wings and legs 
are tom off ; they are then sprinkled with salt, 
and either boiled or roasted. Sometimes they 
are fried in butter or oil. Wild honey] still 
plentiful in the wilderness, where it flows 
from combs built in the crevices of the rocks. 
Certain trees also exude a juice called tree- 
manna, or honey, and some suppose that this 
is meant. 

6. Were baptized] The Baptism of John 
was specifically a baptism of repentance, of 
which public confession was the pledge and 
evidence. Its significance can be best de- 
scribed in the words of Isaiah: ‘"Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil ; learn to do well ; seek judgment ’ (jus- 
tice), ‘relieve the oppressed, judge the father- 
less, plead for the widow ’ (Isa 1 16 ; cp. Zech 
13 x ). It has points of contact with the baptism 
of proselytes or converts from heathenism. 
John required circumcised Jews of the seed 
of Abraham to submit to his baptism, and 
thereby to declare themselves outside the 
Messianic kingdom, and unfit to enter into 
it without a moral purification. This was 
distasteful to the pride of the Pharisees, who 
took offence at being treated as proselytes 
(Lk7 30 ). From Jnl 25 it may be gathered 
that there was a general expectation that the 
Messiah and those closely associated with Him 
would baptise, so that John’s action was in 
accordance with Jewish ideas. John’s Bap- 
tism differed from that of Jesus in being of a 


preparatory character. It did not confer the 
Sjjirit, and was not recognised as equivalent 
to Christian baptism (AC18 23 19 3 ). Con- 
fessing their sins] The Gk. word generally, 
but not always, moans a public confession, 
and Llial seems to be the sense hero. For :ui 
example of public confession and repudiation 
of past sins in connexion with Christian bap- 
tism, see Acl9 ls . 

7 . Pharisees and Sadducees] The Pharisees 
were the strictest, the most active, and the most 
influential of the Jewish parties or sects. They 
were zealously attached to the Law, and still 
more to ‘ the traditions of the elders.’ By the 
length of their prayers, the frequency of their 
fasts, and their devotion to ceremonialism, 
they sought to win honour with men and 
merit with God. They were hostile to foreign 
rule, intensely national and patriotic in spirit, 
and ready to suffer persecution even unto 
death for their religion. They believed in 
angels and spirits (also in revelations made by 
them), in eternal retribution in the next world, 
and in the resurrection of the dead. They 
also cherished with especial fervour the Mes- 
sianic hope. They were closely allied with 
the scribes or lawyers, with whom they formed 
practically one party. 

The views of the Sadducees were in most 
respects the opposite of those of the Phari- 
sees. They made no special pretensions to 
piety. They acknowledged the Law of Moses 
as alone authoritative, and rejected the tradi- 
tions of the elderB. They were hostile to the 
aspirations of the national party, and leaned 
for support on Rome. Sceptical, or seini- 
sceptical, in their religious views, they rejected 
the popular beliefs in angels and spirits, in a 
future life, and in the resurrection of flie 
dead. They were a worldly, wealthy, and 
selfishly ambitious party, and their adherents 
were chiefly found among the chief priests. 
Their opinions were so unpopular, that, they 
often hesitated to express them publicly. In 
the Sanhedrin, although the leading Sadducees 
had seats, Pharisaic views were decidedly in 
the ascendant. 

Come to his baptism] In consequence of 
John’s severe denunciation of their conduit, 
most of the Pharisees and Sadducees who had 
come for baptism departed without it : see bk 
7 3f) . Generation (RV ‘offspring’) of vipers] 
This peculiar term of condemnation is also 
applied by Christ to the scribes and Pharisees 
( 1 2 s4 23 s3 ). Probablythe allusion is to their 
poisonous opinions and corrupt influence : 
see Ps58 4 Isal4 20 . Who hath warned you] 
Are you, too, conscious of your danger '! To 
flee] The picture is that of vipers fleeing 
before the flames when the stubble in the 
fields is set on fire. The wrath to come] tho 
great judgment with which it was generally 
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believed that, the ago of the Messiah would wardsanctification,and“Fire,’’i.e. holy fervour 
open. The Jews regarded it mainly as a and zeal in God’s service’: op. Ac 2 3 . John 
judgment upon the Gentiles, but John de- here refers directly to Christian Baptism, the 
dared that it would be a judgment upon every spiritual efficacy of which he contrasts with 
hypocritical Jew. the incfficacy of his own. 

8. Fruits meet for repentance] BV 1 fruit 12 . St. Mark omits this v. Whose fan (or, 

worthy of repentance.’ Fruit is a frequent ‘shovel’)] Jesus holds in His hand the winnow- 
metaphor for works, and a very suitable one. ing fan of judgment, for He is the judge of 
Fruit is not loosely attached to a tree, but is quick and dead. Here John passes far beyond 
part of it. It derives its character from ihc J ewish ideas about the Messiah. His floor] 
tree on which it grows. So a man’s works, BV 1 tlircsliing-floor ’ : not merely Palestine, 
i.e. his words and actions, are part of him, and but the universe. His wheat] i.e. good per- 
express his true character. sons. The garner] heaven. The chaff] the 

9 . We have Abraham to (for) our father] wicked. Unquenchable fire] i.e. Gehenna, hell, 

cp. Jn8 33 - 9!l ' 53 . This insolent spirit is best 13 - 17 . Baptism of Jesus (Mkl 9 Lk3 21 Jn 
illustrated by a quotation from the rabbis: l 33 ). The Baptism of JesuB has more than one 
1 The fire of bell (Gehenna) has no power to aspect and significance. To John it was with 
consume even the sinners of Israel, but they its miraculous accompaniments a sign that 
go down only to be frightened and slightly Jesus was the promised Messiah and the Son 
singed for their bad actions. Then comes of God (Jnl 33 - 34 ). To Israel it was ‘the 
Abraham, who kept all the precepts of the showing to the people’ of the promised 
Law, and through his own merit brings them monarch, and His consecration by the unction 
up again.' Of these stones] a hint, not an of the Holy Spirit to the threefold office of 
express statement of the calling of the Gentiles: prophet, priest, and king. To the Christian 
cp. Bo 4 9® Gal 4 28 Jn8 3a . xo. Ax] a fre- Church it is the type and first example of all 
quent and expressive type of imminent judg- true baptism — the baptism, that is, of water and 
ment (7 10 Lkl3 7 : cp. Boll 17 )- The trees] the Spirit. So far all is clear. But when we 
i.e. individual Jews, not the nation, though, as come to speak of its significance to Jesus Him- 
a matter of fact, judgment overtook the nation self we are in a region of mystery, and both 
also for its rejection of Christ : cp. 7 19 . The prudence and reverence teach us not to dog- 
fire] see on v. 12. matiso. Yet wo may venture to say this, that 

II, 12 . Here is emphatic testimony of John the vision attheBaptismwasintendedprimarily 
to the Messiahship of Jesus. Jesus is so great for Jesus Himself, and neither for John nor 
that John is unworthy to perform for Him for the multitudes who were present. It was 
the function of the meanest slave. Jesus is Jesus to whom the heavens were opened, Jesus 
the dispenser of divine sanctification (the Holy who saw the Spirit descending as a dove, and 
Ghost). Jesus is the absolute judge of tho Jesus to whom the momentous words were 
human race, with power to reward the good spoken, 1 This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
in heaven and to punish the guilty in hell am well pleased.’ This is expressly testified 
(v. 12). Nothing of importance is really added by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and is not con- 
to this testimony in the Fourth Gospel. There, tradicted by St. Luke and St. John, although 
indeed, the Baptist calls Jesus the Lamb of the last states what St. Luke perhaps also im- 
God and the Son of God, and is aware of His plies in the words ‘ in a bodily form,’ that the 
preexistence ; but these things follow natur- vision was also intended for the Baptist. If 
ally from tho tremendous prerogatives which we take the most natural and obvious inter- 
oven in the Synoptics John assigns to Him. pretation of the incident, we shall hold that 
If it be remembered that the synoptic testi- our Lord’s baptism marked the point in His 
mony is given before, and the testimony in the career when there first awoke in Him the com- 
Fourth Gospel after Christ’s Baptism, all diffi- plote consciousness of His divine sonship, and 
culty disappears : see Jnl®. 15 > 19 3 27 . of all the tremendous consequences which this 

11 . Whose shoes, etc.] the office of the unique relationship to God and man involved, 
meanest slave, ‘ A slave unlooses his master's There must have been a time when this con- 
shoe, and carries it after him ; does what he sciousness first became fully explicit. He 
needs for the bath, undresses, washes, anoints, cannot have had it in unconscious infancy, or 
rubs, re-dresses him, and puts on his shoes.’ as a young child. Even as a boy (we are 

With the Holy Ghost, and with fire] St. speaking, of course, of His human knowledge) 
Mark omits 1 and with fire.’ John says, in He cannot have possessed it complete. He 
effect, 1 1 can bring you to repentance, but no grew in knowledge of things human and divine 
further. My baptism gives no grace. It only (Lk2«- 33 ), and one of the things in knowledge 
symbolises the greater baptism which Jesus of which He grew was the awful mystery of 
will give. His baptism will give you “ the His own Divine-Human Personality. _ He 
Holy Ghost,” i.e. new spiritual life, and in- must, of course, have been always conscious, 
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after attaining the use of reason, of the dif- 
ference between Himself and other men, of 
the unique character of His communion with 
God, and of the greatness of the mission which 
lay before Him, but He need not have known 
all. It is possible that full self-knowledge 
might have hindered rather than helped Him 
during the thirty years of obscurity which 
preceded His public ministry. But however 
that may be, before the ministry began the 
veil that concealed the mystery of His nature 
was drawn aside by an inward revelation, and 
soon the outward testimony of miracles con- 
firmed what the inward voice had declared. 

14 . I have need] not inconsistent with 
Jnl 33 (‘I knew him not’). As Jesus ap- 
proaches, a prophetic presentiment passes 
through the mind of John that this is the 
Messiah. The descent of the Spirit makes 
it a certainty. It is possible, even likely, 
that as John and Jesus were cousins, they 
were already acquainted, although John 1 knew 
him not ’ as the Messiah. As John’s baptism 
was unto remission of sins, it seemed to him 
strange that Jesus should have consented to 
such a baptism. But, though sinless, Jesus 
came to identify himself with sinners. He 
would be ‘ under the law that he might redeem 
those that were under the law ’ (Gal 4 *> 8 ). 

15 . To fulfil all righteousness] i.e. to fulfil 
all the ordinances of the old covenant among 
which our Lord reckoned John's baptism. 

1 6 . 17 . One of the leading Trinitarian pas- 
sages in the NT. The voice of the Father is 
heard proclaiming the essential divinity of 
the Son, and upon the Son, as He rises from 
the baptismal waters, the Holy Ghost, the 
living bond of love and unity in the Godhead, 
descends. The appearance of the Holy Ghost 
in the form of a dove was a symbolical vision, 
and, as spiritual things are spiritually discerned, 
the vision was probably seen only by our Lord 
and the Baptist. The dove is a type of the 
Spirit, because of its innocence, gentleness, 
and affection ; cp. 10 16 , ‘ Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.' The voice 
from heaven may be paralleled by the voice 
at Sinai (Ex 20), to Nebuchadnezzar (Dan4 31 ), 
at the Transfiguration (Mtl7 5 ), before the 
Passion (Jnl2 2S ), to St. Paul (Ac 9 4 ), and 
to St. Peter (Ac 1 1 7 ). The idea that a revela- 
tion might be communicated by a super- 
natural voice, was familiar to the Jews of our 
Lord's time. The rabbis taught that after the 
cessation of prophecy, God continued to make 
revelations to His people by means of the 
Bath-kol, or heavenly voice. At Jericho, for 
example, the Bath-kol declared the Rabbi 
Hillel to be worthy to have the Spirit of God 
abide upon him, and at Jamnia decided the 
dispute between the schools of Hillel and 
Sfcammai in favour of the former. 


16 . And he saw] i.e. Jesus saw, though 
John saw it also. 

17 . This is] This represents the form in 
which the Baptist heal’d the words. ‘ Thou art ’ 
(Mk, Lk) represent the form in which Jesus 
heard them. My beloved Son] cp. 17 The 
highest sense is to be givon to these words. 
The Father bears witness, not only to Clirisl's 
Messiahship,buttoHis eternal and divine Son- 
ship, in virtue of which He is from all eternity 
1 in the bosom of the Father,’ loving and be- 
loved. In whom I am well pleased] cp. Isa 42 1 
Mtl2 ls . Lest the Baptism of Christ should 
be thought to indicate that He was a sinner 
like ourselves, the Father was pleased to pro- 
nounce Him absolutely sinless. The tense of 
the Gk. is difficult. The Revisers (also Plum 
mer) regard it as a timeless aorist. But it 
may be an ordinary historical aorist, and thus 
point to Christ’s preexistence — ‘ in whom r 
was well pleased,’ viz. before the Incarnation 
and before the creation of the world. The 
words are also a message full of grace to man- 
kind. As the Son is ever well pleasing and 
acceptable to the Father, so also arc all those 
who are found in Him. 

CHAPTER 4 
The Temptation 

I-ii. The temptation (Mkl 12 Lkl 1 ). The 
narrative, which can only have come from our 
Lord’s own lips, describes an actual historical 
fact, the great temptation which Hu under- 
went at the very beginning of His ministry . 
He was tempted at other times (Lk4 13 ). pci- 
haps at all times (Heb 2 18 ), during His earthly 
life, but the two great seasons of trial were 
now, and immediately before the Pa-sum : 
Lk22 42 Mt26 36 . Our Lord records His ex- 
perience in symbolical language partly because 
the inward operations of the mind could hardly 
be represented to men of that age except as 
visible transactions, but more particularly be- 
cause the story of Adam’s temptation in On .'! 1 
is also told symbolically. Jesu s he re appears 
a s the second Ad am, vi ctorious in the conflict 
inwhich the first Adam failed. He wins llie 
victory as man, nofTis God, so that here the 
human race in the person of its Head begins 
to retrieve its defeat and to bruise the Ser- 
pent’s head, receiving thereby an assurance of 
final victory. The temptation of the first 
Adam took place in a garden, i.e. in a uniieiM 
as yet unspoilt by sin. The temptation of the 
second Adam took place in a wilderness, i.e. in 
a world rendered desolate by Adam’s fall, and 
the ultimate effect of His victory will be to 
make it a garden again. In this connexion 
should be taken St. Mark’s statement that ■ He 
was with the wild beasts.’ The wild beasts 
did not hurt Jesus, because He regained for 
man the empire over the beasts which A- lain 
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lost : ‘ Tho wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with tho 
kid. . . They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain ’ (Isa 1 1 ®). 

The details of three temptations are re- 
corded: (a) The first (vv. 3, 4) was a tempta- 
tion to abuse His miraculous powers. If, as 
seems probable, Jesus first received authority 
to work miracles at His Baptism, tho very 
freshness and greatness of tho gift would sug- 
gest to the devil tho most appropriate form of 
attack. Jesus was hungry, he also had an 
unlimited power of working miracles. Why 
should He remain hungry, when He had the 
power of making bread ? 1 Why,’ suggested 

the devil, 1 is it right to feed others, and wrong 
to feed thyself ? If thou be the Son of God, 
command that these stones be made bread.’ 
So the tempter suggested, but Jesus replied, 
‘Man shall not live by bread alone but by 
every word ’ (i.e. command) • that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.’ These words, taken 
from Dt8 8 , refer to Israel in the wilderness. 
There they, like Jesus, had no bread, yet they 
were fed by the word of God's mouth, for 
God commanded manna to fall from heaven. 
In effect Jesus said to the tempter, ‘ It is true 
that I have no bread, but, since I am here by 
God’s command, He will keep me alive with- 
out bread. He has but to utter a word, and I 
shall be providentially fed, as the Israelites 
were of old.’ If it be asked why it was wrong 
fo r Jesus to make brea d for.His awn use, the 
answer is that in God’s working in the world 
there is in general a strictccpnomy otmiracu- 
louFpowef. In the life of Jesus there is not 
a single example of a miracle worked for His 
own advantage. In every case His miraculous 
power was used for the good of others, to re- 
move the ravages of disease and sin, and to 
advance the kingdom of God, and for these 
purposes alone was it entrusted to Him. The 
devil’s suggestion was, therefore, a temptation 
to disobedience, like that of our first parents. 
Satan would have had our Lord act independ- 
ently, setting up His will against God’s, instead 
of conforming it to His in filial obedience. 

(6) The next temptation (vv. 5-7) was more 
subtle. The devil took Him in spirit to the 
lofty platform (not pinnacle) overlooking the 
courts of the Temple, from which a great 
multitude could be conveniently addressed. 
It was from this platform or pulpit that James 
the Lord’s brother delivered the public address 
which was the immediate occasion of His 
martyrdom (Euseb. 2. 23). Satan suggested 
that our Lord should address the assembled 
multitudes of Israel from this giddy height, 
and then prove His Messianic claims beyond 
all question by flying through the air, and 
descending to the ground unharmed. Stripped 
of its symbolical form, this was a temptation 


to take a short and easy road to recognition 
as the Messiah by giving ‘ a sign from heaven ’ 
which oven tho most incredulous and un- 
spiritual would be compelled to accept. This 
short and easy method Jesus decisively re- 
jected. He determined to appeal to the 
spiritual apprehension of mankind, that they 
might believe on Him, not because they were 
astounded by His miracles, and could not re- 
sist their evidence, but because they were 
attracted by the holiness and graciousness of 
His character, by the loftiness of His teach- 
ing, and by the love of God to man which 
was manifested in all His words and actions. 
He intended His miracles to be secondary, an 
aid to the faith of those who on other grounds 
were inclined to believe, but not portents to 
extort the adhesion of those who had no sym- 
pathy with Himself or His aims. 

(c) Then the devil made his last effort 
(iv. 8-10). He offered Jesus all that he had, 

‘ all the kingdoms of the earth and the glory 
of them,’ if He would but worship him, i.e. 
acknowledge his usurped authority, and do 
evil that good might come. The statement of 
ihe devil that all the kingdoms of the earth 
are at hiB disposal is a difficult one, but it is in 
harmony with the NT. view that wealth and 
power are dangerous snares, which are better 
avoided, and that religious safety lies in 
poverty and obscurity. It also harmonises 
with the familiar experience that the devil 
often tempts men most severely by making 
them rich and great. Yet the statement is an 
exaggeration. Tho devil’s power to dispose 
of the honour and glory of the world is subject 
to the permission and overruling providence 
of God, who continually brings good out of 
evil. Moreover, since the Ascension of our 
Blessed Lord, the devil’s power over the 
kingdoms of the earth has, at least in Christian 
lands, been greatly reduced. 

1. Of the spirit] i.e. of the Holy Spirit. 
God Himself ordained that Jesus should be 
tempted or tried, because only through tempt- 
ation can hu man nature attain I n . .perfection. 
E\ cn tho angels had to pass through a similar 
trial. Into the wilderness] Since Jesus was 
‘returning’ towards Galilee (Lk), the tradi- 
tional scene of the temptation, Mount Quaran- 
tania, near Jericho, is a suitable one. The 
devil] The word literally means 1 slanderer ’ 
or ‘ accuser.’ See special note below. 

2 . Fasted forty days] It was God’s will 
that before beginning His work Jesus should 
retire from the world and give Himself 
entirely to fasting and prayer, with meditation 
upon His future plan of action. We may 
suppose that He was so absorbed in contem- 
plation of His Messianic work, that He was 
not conscious of physical need. For parallels 
see Ex 34 28 lK19 8 'Lki 8 <> GallW. 
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3. If thou be] Probably Satan expressed purpose than Judma. The Galileans were 
doubt in order to tempt Jesus to provo more tolerant, less conservative, and less under 
Himself the Son of God by a miracle. 4. See the power of the priests and Pharisees than 
prefatory remarks. 5. The holy city] This the Judajans. Thoro was a large Gentile 
phrase, peculiar to this Gospel, marks a population in Galilee, and much of the trade 
thoroughly Jewish affection for Jerusalem: between Egypt and Damascus passed through 
see 27 -'' 3 , and cp. 5 3 "'. A (RV ‘ the ') pinnacle] the country. The people were more iudustn- 
sce prefatory remarks. ous, prosperous, and enterprising than the 

6. The devil is a good theologian, and can Judajans, who were jealous of them, and 
quote Scripture to his purpose. Here he affected to despise them. 

quotes Ps 91 u - 12 , omitting one line. The 13. And leaving Nazareth] Ho went,, as was 
general nature of this temptation is indicated natural, first to Nazareth, but on account of 
in prefatory remarks. It was, besides, an His unfavourable reception there (ljkl ,,, ) 1 
incitement to tempt God presumptuously by migrated to Capernaum, which is on (lie X\V. 
deliberately incurring unnecessary danger. coast of the Sea of Galilee. Capernaum is 

7. See DtG 13 . Deuteronomy was one of generally identified with the modern Tell 

Jesus’ favourite books. 8. See prefatory re- Hum. It is in the tribe of Naphtali. hut the 
marks. 10. See DtG 13 , and 10 20 . 11. Minis- borders of Zebulun are near. Capernaum 

tered unto him] i.e. perhaps with spiritual was a busy place. Two caravan routes passed 
refreshment. Cp. Lk 22 43 . through the town. It had a custom-house. 

Note. ( 1 ) St. Matthew and St. Luke for the and a Roman garrison. 

Temptation have access to some other authority 14. The quotation (from IsaO 1 ) is, in \ icw 
than St. Mark, who is here very brief. The of Christ’s ministry in Galileo, a singularly apt 
order of St. Matthew seems superior to that one, even according to modern ideas. Isaiah 
of St. Luke. ( 2 ) If the Temptation of Jesus prophesies that the northern parts of fsi'ai 1 
was a reality (and we can scarcely doubt that which have suffered most from the incursions 
it was), the Tempter must have been met of the Syrians and the Assyrians ( 2 K 1 .V- 1 ) 
and conquered by Him in the strength of His will be the first to be restored to prosperity 
\ human nature, assisted by divine grace. As by the Messiah, who will win a great victory 
' 1 God, He could not be tempted at all. in these regions over the enemies of Israel 

}J 12-17. Beginning of the Galilean ministry and establish an eternal kingdom. The quota- 
' (Mk 1 14 . 15 Lk 4 14 - 15 > 31 ). It might be thought tion is made from memory, and reproduces 
from the synoptic account that Jesus began the original somewhat freely. 

His Galilean ministry immediately after His 15. By the way of the sea] RY 1 towards 
Baptism and Temptation. But from the the sea,’ i.e. the Sea of Galilee. Beyond 
Fourth Gospel it is clear that this was not so. Jordan] must be taken to mean ‘ also Un- 
Jesus was baptised late in 2 G A.n. He then district beyond Jordan.’ The other side of 
remained for a time in the neighbourhood of the lake was easily reached by boat, and wis 
the Baptist, five of whose followers, Andrew, more than once visited by Jesus (8-* J 4 ' 
John, Philip, Peter, and Bartholomew, attached The district S. of this, E. of the Jordan, was 
themselves to Him, and followed Him back to called Perma. and was the scene of the last 
Galilee. Then in April 27 A.n. He went up stages of our Lord’s ministry (Jn 10 >"). Galilee 
to Jerusalem to keep the Passover (the first of the Gentiles] In Isaiah the expression means 
passover of the ministry) and cleansed the ‘ district of the Gentiles,’ and refers not to tin- 
Temple for the first time. He then baptised whole of Galilee, but to its northern bordirs. 
in the country districts of Judaea with great which were largely inhabited by Gentiles, 
success (Jn 2 , 3 ). The length of this Judaean 16. The darkness means in Isaiah flu 
ministry is disputed. Prof. Sanday thinks despair caused by the ravages of the Assyrians ; 
that it lasted only 3 or 4 weeks, hut most in St. Matthew the spiritual darkness win- li 
authorities assign to it 8 months : see on Jn l 3 '. Jesus came to dispel. 17. The kingdom of 
The Galilean ministry begins, therefore, either heaven] see on 3 

in May, 27 A.D..ormoro probably in December 18-22. Call of Simon, Andrew, James, and 
of the same year : see JnlW-4 45 . John (Mkl •« ; cp. Lk 5 4 ). Simon, Andrew, mid 

12. Departed into Galilee] i.e. from Judaea, John had already been disciples for sonic 
where Ho was baptising (Jn 3 23 ). He took time, and so probably had James: see J 11 1 
fho route through Samaria (Jn 4 4 ), staying at The call was therefore not so sudden and 1111- 
Sychar two days to preach to the Samaritans, expected as it appears to be in the synoptic 
Jesus had probably intended to make Jeru- narrative. In Lkfi 1 a very similar call is 
salem and Judaea the chief scene of His recorded in connexion with a miraculous 
ministry, hut changed His policy owing to the draught of fishes, and many suppose tlu- two 
hostility of the Pharisees (Jn 4 ]). In many incidents to be the same. If they arc distinct, 
respects Galilee was better suited to His and this seems the preferablo view (sec on Lk 
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5 1 ), the order of events is as follows. Immo- who carried out the judicial sentences of the 
diately after His migration to Capernaum elders. Many synagogues had an interpreter 
Jesus called the four fishermen, who were ( melhurgeman ), who, after the Scripture had 
already disciples, to be apostles. They did been read in Hebrew, gave the Targum, i.e. 
not, however, while Jesus remained in Caper- translated it into Aramaic, which was the 
naum, entirely leave their trade, but waited vulgar tongue. 

for a final summons. This soon came. When The elders of the synagogue were the rulers 

about to leave Capernaum for a tour tlmough of the local community both in civil and 
Galilee, Jesus appeared to them again, and religious matters. They had power to excom- 
after working a symbolical miracle (Lko 1 ), municate (Lk 6 22 ), and to scourge (MtlO 17 ) 
called them finally to accompany Him. He with forty stripes save one (Dt25 3 2Corll 24 ). 
called them while actually at their work, as Unlike the Temple-worship the worship of the 
He called Matthew (9°), in order to show that synagogue was under the control of the laity, 
no idle or useless person can be a Christian. A priest as such had no privilege but to give 
19 . Fishers of men] ‘ Tho fisherman Peter the blessing. The four chief parts of syna- 
did not lay aside his nets but changed them ’ gogue worship were, ( 1 ) the reading of the 
(Aug.). 21 . According to Lk the four fisher- Law, (2) of the prophets, (3) the sermon, (4) 
men were partners. 22 . St. Mark mentions the prayers. The prayers and lessons were 
that there were hired servants in Zebedee’s read and the sermon delivered by members of 
boat, which indicates that the family was not the congregation selected by the ruler. This 
poor. St. John was known to the high priest, will explain how it was that Jesus, and after- 
and probably had a house in Jerusalem wards St. Paul, were able to UBe the synagogues 
(Jn 18 10 19 27 ). St. Matthew was rich. It as centres for diffusing Christian truth: cp. 
cannot be Bhown that any of the apostles were Lk 4 16 Ac 13 15 . On week-days the synagogues 
specially poor or of a mean social position, were used as schools for children. 

‘ Unlearned and ignorant men 1 (Ac 4 la ), simply 24 . All Syria] i.e. the Homan province of 
means that they had not been trained in the Syria. Possessed with devils] See special note 
schools of the rabbis. Manual labour was • below. Lunatick] (lit. ‘ moonstruck ’) BV 
honourable among the Jews, and even the ‘ epileptic.’ Such sufferers were supposed to 
sons of the wealthy were taught trades. be influenced by changes of the moon. 

23 - 25 . Journeys of Jesus through Galilee : He healed them] Great prominence is given 

preaching and healing the sick. St. Matthew in the Gospels to miracles of healing, and our 
interrupts his narratir e of what took place at Lord plainly regarded practical work of this 
Capernaum to give a general sketch of the kind as an integral part of His work of salva- 
carly period of the Galilean ministry. After tion. Briefly expressed, the teaching of the 
the sermon on the mount he returns to what miracles of healing is as follows : ( 1 ) That the 
happened at Capernaum ( 8 *). preservation of life and health by all the 

23 . All Galilee] A preaching expedition of moans in our power is a Christian duty. The 
so comprehensive a character must have lasted Christian will seek ‘ a sound mind in a sound 
several months. body ’ for himself and for others. In practice 

In their synagogues] Synagogues had their this leads to the establishment of hospitals, 
origin during the captivity, and rapidly became efficient sanitation, and factory legislation 
a general institution after the return. In the calculated to protect life and limb and health, 
time of Christ there was a synagogue not only (2) That the soul can often be reached through 
in every town, but in every village large enough the body. Christ touched the souls of those 
to afford a congregation of ten adult men. whom He healed, and the early Church made 
The synagogue was primarily a place of as many converts by its works of mercy as by 
worship, but it was also a centre of government, its preaching. Missionary societies are well 
its members forming a local self-governing aware of this, and send out many medical 
body. The governing body of a synagogue missionaries. (3) That pain, disease, and death 
were called 'elders.' At their head was a are no part of God’s will for man. Like sin 
' ruler of the synagogue,’ who maintained order they came into the world against His will, and 
during public worship (Lkl3 14 ), and decided they are part of those ‘works of the devil,’ 
who was to conduct the service (AclS 1 ’). The which the Son of God was manifested to 
ruler was not a scribe, but ranked immediately destroy. God permits disease, as He permits 
after tho scribes. Each synagogue had an moral evil, He even overrules it for good, so 
attendant (Hazzan) (Lk4 20 ). He was a scribe, that sickness may become a visitation from 
but ranked lowest in the scribal body. He God full of spiritual blessings ; nevertheless, 
had charge of the building, gave the rolls to the disease is no part of His original plan of 
readers, called upon the priests to pronounce creation, it is not natural but against nature, 
the benediction at the proper time, and also on and it can have no part in the perfected 
week-days acted as schoolmaster. It was lie kingdom of God. 
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25 . Decapolis] i.c. 1 len towns,' a region 
boyoml Jordan, containing originally ten allied 
or federated cities, among which were Gadara, 
Pella, Gerasa, and Damascus. It was part of 
Perea, and its inhabitants were mainly Greeks. 

Noth on Dtaiiolicai. Possession 

In the NT. disease, except when it is a special 
\ isitation from God (Hebl2°), is regarded as 
the work of Satan (Mt 9 32 12 22 Lkll 14 13 ltt 
Acl0 3s , etc.). In particular, nervous diseases 
and insanity are represented as due to diaboli- 
cal possession. This was the universal belief 
of the time, and our Lord, in using language 
which implies it, need not be regarded as 
teaching dogmatically that there is such a 
thing as possession. There were strong reasons 
why He should seek to * accommodate ’ His 
language to the popular theory. ( 1 ) The insane 
persons whom He wished to heal, were firmly 
convinced that they were possessed by devils. 
This was the form assumed by the insane 
delusion, and to argue against it was useless. 
The only wise course was to assume that the 
unclean spirit was there, and to command it to 
come forth. (2) It was our Lord’s method not 
rashly or unnecessarily to interfere with the 
settled beliefs of His time, or to anticipate 
the discoveries of modern science. The belief 
in demonic possession, though probably errone- 
ous, was so near the truth, that for most 
purposes of practical religion it might be 
regarded as true. He, therefore, did not 
think fit to disturb it. Believing, as He did, 
that most of the evil in the universe, including 
disease, though permitted by God. is the work 
of Satan, He tolerated a belief which had the 
merit of emphasising this fundamental truth, 
and left it to the advance of knowledge in future 
ages to correct the extravagances connected 
with it. Sec also on MtS 2 " 31 , Mkl 21-23 . 

Note on Satan 

Although from the earliest times the Hebrews 
believed in various kinds of evil spirits, it was 
not till the time of the captivity that the idea 
of a supreme evil spirit, exercising lordship 
over all orders of demons, emerged into 
prominence. In the OT. Satan appears only 
in the prologue to Job (clis. 1, 2), where he 
ranks with the angels or ‘ sons of God ’ ; in 
Zech 3 l , where he is the adversary of Joshua 
the high priest; and in lCh 21 1 , where ho 
tempts David to number Israel. All these 
passages are subsequent to the captivity. In 
the NT. Satan is a much more prominent 
character. His influence is represented as all- 
pervading. He disposes of earthly kingdoms 
as he wills. He has an organised kingdom 
of darkness which cannot be overthrown even 
by the Christ without a fearful struggle, in 
which the conqueror tastes the bitterness of 


5b 

death. Physical ovil is mainly due to him, for 
he and his ministers are the direct authors of 
pain, sorrow, disease, and death. The NT. 
writers indeed recognise that pain and disease 
are sometimes inflicted by God Himself for 
disciplinary purposes, but, upon tho whole, 
they ascribo the universal prevalence of 
physical ovil to the malignant activity of Sab 11 . 
The moral evil of the world is also ascribed m 
the main to him. He goes about the world 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom lie nun 
devour, and never ceases from his insidious 
attempts to detach mankind from their allegi- 
ance to their Creator. 

That our Lord many times expressed belief 
in Satan as a personal being, is admitted on all 
hands. Tho only question is whether He may 
not in this matter have accommodated his 
language to the beliefs of His contemporaries, 
or perhaps have personified evil in order to 
express more vividly its pervashe activity. 
Both suppositions are, on the whole, improb- 
able. The allusions to Satan and his angels 
as persons are too frequent and emphatic, to 
make it easy to suppose that our Lord did not 
believe in their personality ; and. nioroov cr, 
belief in an impersonal devil presents greater 
difficulties to faith than belief in a personal 
one. That evil should exist at all in a world 
created and governed by a good and all-power- 
ful Being, is a serious moral and intelledu.il 
difficulty. But that difficulty is reduced to a 
minimum if we suppose that it is due to t In- 
activity of a hostile personality. Opposition 
to God’s will on the part of a personal «.el£- 
determining agent, though mysterious, is con- 
ceivable. Opposition to it on the part of any 
impersonal evil influence or physical force is 
(to most modem minds) inconceivable. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Sermon on tiie Morvr 

51 - 720 . The Sermon on the Mount : see I.k 
(J 20 f. This sermon is so similar to the sermon 
reported by St. Luke (Lkfi 20 ), that it is hi si 
to regard them as identically the same. II is 
true that it has been plausibly suggested tli.d 
our Lord during His preaching tours often 
repeated nearly the same sermon to different 
audiences, and that St. Matthew 1ms gixen ns 
the sermon as delivered at one place and St. 
Luke as delivered at another, but the rcscni 
blances are so extremely close, and the dncr- 
genciesforthe most part so naturally accounted 
for, that to regard them as identical is more 
natural. St. Luke’s version is much slimier 
than St. Matthew’s (30 vv. against 107), and 
it contains nothing that is not in St. Mat- 
thew except the four woes (Lk 621 - 20 ) Then 
are, however, striking parallels to St. Mat- 
thew's sermon in other parts of St. Luke’s 
Gospel. No less than 34 vv. scattered through 
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his later chs. correspond to utterances in 
St. Matthew's sermon, so that altogether the 
two Gospels contain about G1 parallel vv. 
The natural inference from this is that, upon 
tho whole, St. Luke gives the sermon as our 
Lord actually delivered it, and that St. Mat- 
thew (or, rather, his authority) has inserted 
at appropriate places in the sermon other 
utterances of our Lord dealing with the same 
or similar subjects. In a literal sense, there- 
fore, St. Luke’s report is, speaking generally, 
the more trustworthy, but St. Matthew's is 
the more valuable as containing numerous 
authoritative explanations of its meaning. The 
discourse was probably what we should call 
an ordination sermon, delivered, as St. Luke 
states, immediately after the choice of the 
twelve apostles (LkG 20 ). St. Matthew, how- 
ever, inserts it appropriately enough at the 
beginning of the Galilean ministry, in order 
to give the reader a general idea of the Master’s 
teaching at this period. 

The great interest of the sermon is that it 
is a more or less full revelation of Christ’s 
own character, a kind of autobiography. Every 
syllable of it He had already written down in 
deeds ; He had only to translate His life into 
language. With it we may compare the won- 
derful self-revelation in Jn 17, but there is 
an important difference. There we have His 
self-revelation as Son of God, holding com- 
munion with the Father in a manner im- 
possible to us ; here we have Him pictured 
in His perfect humanity as Son of man, 
offering us an example, to which, if we can- 
not in this life completely attain, we can at 
least approximate through union with Him. 
In this sermon Christ is very near to us. The 
blessedness which He offers to the humble and 
meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the 
peacemakers, tho seeker's after righteousness, 
and the persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
He first experienced Himself, and then com- 
mended to others. And the power by which 
He lived this life is the very power by which 
we also must live it — the power of secret 
prayer (G 5 *-). St. Luke tells us that the night 
before this sermon was delivered was spent 
entirely in private prayer (LkG 12 ). 

The sermon is very important for a right 
understanding of Christ’s conception of ‘ the 
kingdom.’ It is ' the kingdom of the heavens.’ 
It exists most perfectly in heaven itself, where 
angels and glorified saints live the ideal life of 
love and service, finding their whole pleasure 
in doing God’s will and imitating His adorable 
perfections. This blessed life of sinless per- 
fection Christ brings down to earth in His 
own person, and makes available for man. 
Every baptised Christian is taught to pray, 
* Thy kingdom come,’ and that is interpreted 
to mean, Let Thy will be done by men on 


earth as it is done by angels and saints in 
heaven. The kingdom, then, is just tho 
heavenly life brought down to earth, and its 
aim and standard is nothing short of the per- 
fection of God Himself, ‘Be ye therefore 
perfeoL — especially be ye perfect in love — 
even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect’ (5 48 ). Of this kingdom God the Father 
is King (cp. the phrase 1 kingdom of God,’ 
used by the other e\ angelists, and the ancient 
Doxology to the Lord’s prayer), but Jesus 
Himself exercises the immediate sovereignty, 
being the Father’s full representative and en- 
dowed with all His powers. He is expressly 
called King only in Mt 25 a4 * 40 , but His regal 
authority is-sufficiently implied in the Sermon 
on the Mount, where He appears in the char- 
acter of a divine legislator (5 21f -), as the judge 
of quick and dead (7 21-23 ), and as the sole 
revealer of absolute truth (7 24 - 26 ). 

The inward and spiritual view of the king- 
dom, which is prominent in the Sermon on the 
Mount, is not inconsistent with its identifica- 
tion elsewhere with the visible Church of 
Christ (16 18 . 19 ), which includes both worthy 
and unworthy members (13 47 ). Our Lord 
identifies His Church with the kingdom of 
heaven (16 18 > 19 ), because it is the divinely 
appointed means of establishing it. To it is 
entrusted the awful responsibility of implant- 
ing and nourishing the spiritual life of God’s 
children. As to unworthy members of the 
Church, although they are ‘ in ’ the kingdom, 
they are not ‘ of ’ it. 

The profound impression which the Sermon 
made at the time has been surpassed by the im- 
pression which it made on subsequent genera- 
tions. The Mount of Beatitudes has become to 
all the chief nations of the world what Sinai 
was to Israel, the place where an authoritative 
moral code, and what is more than a code, an 
authoritative moral ideal, was promulgated. 
Not even the most sceptical deny that it shows 
originality and genius of the highest order, and 
reveals a character of unequalled moral sub- 
limity. The many parallels and resemblances 
to this sermon adduced from rabbinical writings, 
some of which are quoted in the commentary, 
rather enhance than detract from its unique 
character. Its use of current rabbinical phrase- 
ology only throws into greater prominence its 
matchless originality and independence. But 
what struck the hearers even more than its 
moral splendour and originality, was the tone 
of authority with which it was delivered (7 29 ). 
Jesus spoke, not as a scribe dependent on 
tradition, nor even as a prophet prefacing His 
words with a 1 Thus saith the Lord,’ but as 
one possessed of an inherent and personal claim 
upon the allegiance and obedience of His 
hearers. In His own name and by His own 
authority He revised the Decalogue spoken by 
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God Himself on Sinai, and declared Himself 
the Lord and Judge of the human race, before 
■whom, in the last great day, every child of 
man will stand suppliant-wise to receive his 
eternal recompense. It is sometimes said that 
the Sermon on the Mount contains little 
Theology and no Christ ology. In reality it 
expresses or implies every claim to super- 
natural dignity which Jesus ever made for 
Himself, or His followers have ever made for 
Him. 

Analysis of the Sermon, 
i. The Beatitudes. What kind of persons 
are really blessed or happy (5 34 '-). 

n. The relation of Christ’s disciples to the 
world as its salt and light (5 ,3 ‘ 10 ).' 

ill. The relation of the New Teaching to 
the Law and the prophets as their fulfilment. 
It repeals ancient ordinances which were im- 
perfect and transitory, expands the moral and 
spiritnal principles of the OT. to their full 
development, and in so doing enables Judaism 
to become the religion of the human race 

iv. Practical instructions in righteousness 
for the citizens of the kingdom, forming a 
striking contrast to the ideas of righteousness 
current among the Scribesand Pharisees. Alms, 
prayer, forgiveness, fasting, wealth, freedom 
from anxiety, rash judgments, reserve in com- 
municating sacred knowledge, persistence in 
prayer, the two ways, the necessity of good 
works, stability of character (G 1 -? 2 "). 

I. The multitudes] viz. those mentioned in 
4 25 . A (RV ‘ the ') mountain] The traditional 
site is the Horns of Hattin. or Mount of 
Beatitudes, a low. square-shaped hill with two 
summits, about 7 m. SW. of Capernaum. St. 
Luke says that the sermon (if indeed he is 
speaking of the same one) was delivered ‘in 
the plain ’ (AV), or ‘on a level place ' (RY). 
If we wish to harmonise, we can say that ‘ the 
level place ’ was half-way down the mountain. 

Was set] The usual attitude of Jewish 
rabbis in teaching, indicating authority. So in 
the early church the preacher sat, and the con- 
gregation (including the emperor) stood. His 
disciples] i.e. not only the Twelve, as would 
be the probable meaning in the Fourth Gospel, 


but Christ’s followers in general. Tho Twelve 
had already been chosen, although St. Matthew 
places the event later (It)’--'), and this sermon 
was their ordination address : see LkG 13 . 

I— 12 . The Beatitudes. Properly speaking, 
the beatitudes are seven in number, vv. 10, 1 1, 
12,forminganappendix. These three vv. being 
counted in, the number of beatitudes is raised, 
according to different methods of division, to 
eight, or nine, or ten, tho last corresponding 
to the number of the ten commandments. St. 
Luke has only four, the first, fourth, second 
and eighth, in that order. As recorded in St. 
Luke the beatitudes are more paradoxical and 
startling. They appear to bless actual poverty, 
hunger, and mourning, and are followed by 
four woes upon the wealthy and those who 
receive their consolation in this life. In form 
St. Luke’s beatitudes are possibly more original 
than St. Matthew’s — they are certainly more 
difficult — hut the sense is best expressed by 
St. Matthew. The beatitudes express. ( 1 ) the 
qualifications necessary for admission into 
Christ’s kingdom ; (2) the blessedness or happi- 
ness of those who possess those qualifications ; 
(3) in St. Luke expressly, and in St. Matthew 
by implication, the misery of those who do not. 
Observe that the qualifications of the citizens 
of the kingdom are not tho performance of 
certain legal acts, but the possession of a certain 
character, and that the 1 sanctions ’ or promised 
rewards, unlike those of the Decalogue, are of 
a spiritual nature. The beatitudes must lane 
been a painful disillusionment to those who 
believed that the coming kingdom of the 
Messiah would be a temporal empire like that 
of Solomon, only differing from it in its 
universal extension and unending dural ion. 
The virtues here regarded as essential, humility, 
meekness, poverty of spirit, are the very opposite 
of those ambitions, self-assertive qualities, 
which the carnal multitude admired. We 
cannot doubt that Jesus intended t he beat it tides, 
and indeed the sermon generally, to net like 
Gideon’s test, and to sift out those who had 
no real sympathy with His aims. Somewhat 
later He carried the sifting process still further, 
and some who had stood this test, 1 went hack, 
and walked no more with Him ' (Jn G c "). 


Scheme of the Beatitudes (after ‘ The Teacher’s Commentary ’): — 
i. The took in spirit 

(From this fundamental condition the other virtues mentioned grow.) 

(The inner life towards God) (Its outward manifestation towards man) 

ii. They that mourn .... answering to hi. The meek 
IV. TnEY THAT HUNGER AFTER 

RIGHTEOUSNESS .... „ „ V. THE MERCIFUL 

vi. The pure in heart ... „ „ vii. The peacemakers 

(supplemental) Tin. The patient in persecutions 
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First Beatitude 

3. Blessed] The beatitude type of utter- 
ance, like the parable, is not without example 
in the OT. (Pssli 4U G&* 84M 89™ 119b2 
128 b-, etc.), but Christ has made both types 
peculiarly His own. Beatitudes express the* 
essential spirit of the New Covenant, in con- 
trast to the Old, which was prodigal of de- 
nunciations (Dt 27, 28, 29, etc.). The thunders 
of Sinai proclaiming the Decalogue form a 
striking contrast to the gentle voice of the 
Son of man on the Mount of Beatitudes pro- 
claiming the religion of love. Blessedness is 
higher than happiness. Happiness comes from r 
without, and is dependent on circumstances; 
blessedness is an inward fountain of joy in the 4 
soul itself, which no outward circumstances 
can seriously affect. Blessedness consists in 
standing in a right relation to God, and so 
realising the true law of a man's being. Ac- 
cording tp Christ, the blessed life can be 
enjoyed even by those who are unhappy, a 
paradox which the ancient world, with the 
exception perhaps of the Stoics, did not under- 
stand. The Greeks thought that the blessed 
life was possible only for a very few. It was 
impossible for slaves, for the diseased, for the 
poor, and for those who die young. Christ.' 
taught that it is possible for all mankind, for. 
the meanest slave, and the most wretched in- 
valid, as well as for the wealthy, the prosperous, 
and the great. He went even beyond the 
Stoics. They taught that the wise man is,' 
blessed. Jesus opened the blessed life to the' 
simple and uneducated. 

The poor in spirit] St. Luke, ‘ Blessed are 
ye poor.’ The expression is difficult, and is 
interpreted in two ways. (1) ‘ The poor in 
spirit ’ are those who feel themselves spiritu- 
ally poor, and in need of all things, and so 
approach God as penitents and suppliants, 
beseeching Him to supply their needs, clot lie 
their nakedness, and enrich their poverty. 
Poverty of spirit is the opposite of pride, 
self-righteousness, and self-conceit ; the spirit 
of the publican rather than of the Pharisee ; 
the spirit of those who wish to learn rather 
than to teach, to obey rather than to command, 
and are willing to become as little children 
in order to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
(2) Others, following St. Luke’s version, see 
in the saying a more definite reference to 
actual riches and poverty. They understand 
our Lord to mean that a Christian, whether 
rich or poor, must have the spirit of poverty, 
i.e. he must possess his wealth as if he pos- 
sessed it not, and be willing to resign it at any 
moment without regret, and to say with Job, 
4 The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
This interpretation makes a spirit of detach- 


ment from the world and all its allurements, of 
which wealth is for most men the chief, the 
first condition of the blessed life. 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven] not 
only ‘ Rhall be theirs hereafter,’ but 1 is theirs 
now.’ The kingdom is here regarded, like 
eternal life in the Fourth Gospel, as a present 
possession. Usually it is regarded in this 
Gospel as something future, manifested only 
at the end of the world. On 4 the kingdom ’ 
see prefatory note and Intro. 

The rabbinical parallel to this beatitude is 
chiefly interesting by way of contrast. It 
runs, 4 Ever be more and more lowly in spirit, 
since the expectancy of man is to become the 
food of worms.’ 

Second Beatitude 

4. They that mourn] St. Luke (following 
a different recension of the Sayings) has, 

4 Blessed are ye that weep now, for ye shall 
laugh.’ That sorrow of the acutest kmd (and 
that is what the Gk. indicates) can minister to 
blessedness, is a paradox which the world can- 
not understand, but which is profoundly true 
in the experience of believers. (1) The sor- 
rows that God sends or permits, if received 
with humility and submission, ever refine and 
ennoble the character, and elevate it into closer 
union with the Father of spirits. Hence the 
apostle can even ‘glory in tribulations also : 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; 
and patience, experience ’ (i.e. tried and proved 
character); ‘and experience, hope ’ (Bo 5 3 - 4 ) ; 
and a follower of his can write, ‘ Now no chas- 
tening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous : nevertheless afterward it yieldeth 
the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
that have been exercised thereby ’ (Hebl2 u ). 
(2) Those who mourn for the sorrows of others 
out of Christian sympathy, are rewarded by 
the very exercise of that sweet act of com- 
passion, and find many comforters in their own 
real sorrows. (8) Those who mourn for sin 
with a godly sorrow, saying with the publican, 

‘ God be merciful to me a sinner,’ are com- 
forted by the removal of the burden of sin, 
and the forgiveness of its guilt. (4) Those 
who mourn for the sins of others, who pray 
earnestly for their conversion, are often com- 
forted by the success of their prayers. 

Comforted] the word implies strengthening 
as well as consolation. The faculty which is 
exercised by the true mourner is strengthened 
by use. Those who bear their sorrows patiently 
grow in patience ; those who sorrow for others 
grow in sympathy ; those who sorrow for their 
own sin deepen their penitence ; those who 
intercede for the sins of the world grow in 
the likeness of the great Sin-bearer and 
Intercessor. The comfort comes from the 
exercise of the spiritual faculty, and from the 
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consciousness of growing more like God ; but 
there is also that final comfort in the world to 
come, when 'God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes ’ (Rev7 1 “). 

Til llil> Til’, \ i i rum: (not in St. Luke) 

5 - The meek.] A quotation from Ps37 u . 
The • earth ’ is not only the new earth spoken of 
2 Pet .1 13 Itev 21k but refers also to the present 
world. The words are a prophecy that meek- 
ness will prove a greater power in the world 
than pride. This was revolutionary doctrine. 
Judaism meant pride of race and privilege ; 
Rabbinism, pride of learning ; Roman im- 
perialism, pride of power ; Greek culture, 
either pride of intellect or pride of external 
magnificence. All agreed that the meek man 
was a poor creature, and the worldly world 
thinks so still. Nevertheless, meekness is irre- 
sistibly attractive, and exercises a wider spirit- 
ual influence than any other type of character. 
‘ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek.’ See 
further on 18 •. 

Meekness is a virtue which can be exercised 
both towards God and towards man ; and in- 
asmuch as it in\ oh os self-control, it is not a 
weak but an heroic quality. ‘ He that is slow 
to auger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city ’ (Provllj 3 -). A meek man is one who is 
not easily provoked or irritated, and forbearing 
under injury or annoyance. 

Fouutii Be vtitude 

6 , That hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness] St. Luke. ‘ ye that hunger now.’ Right- 
eousness here is goodness or Christian per- 
fection in its widest sense : ep. v. 48 Ps42b 2 . 

Filled] i.o. shall attain completely to the 
character at which they aim. 

Firm Heath ude (not in St. Luke) 

7 - The merciful] Our salvation is made 
dependent upon our showing mercy to every 
creature that can feel, livery kind of cruel 
amusement, or cruel punishment, as well • as 
every wanton act of cruelty, is strictly for- 
bidden. It should be remembered that cruel 
speeches no less than cruel acts are forbidden 
by this commandment. 'Words can lacerate 
more deeply than stripes. By the ancient 
Greeks and Romans the emotion of pity was 
generally regarded as a fault, or at least as 
a weakness. The Stoics were in practice 
humane men, but they regarded pity in the 
abstract as a vice. ■ The wise man,’ they said, 
•succours, but does not pity,’ 

Sixth Beatitude 

8 . The pure in heart] The 1 heart,’ both in 
the OT. and NT,, stands for a man’s inmost 
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soul, and so the purity here required is not the ^ 
ceremonial cleanncssof the Levilical law, nor 
even the blamclessncss of outwardly eot-iuci 
conduct, but complete purity of inward thought 
and desire. A thing is pure wliun it contains 
no admixture of other substances. Benevn 
lence is pure when it contains no admixiuic ot 
self-seeking ; justice is pure when it contains 
no admixture of partiality ; love is pure w hen 
it contains no admixture of lust. A ni.m'- 
heart is pure when it loves only the good, 
when all its motives are right, and when all 
its aspirations are after the noble and tun.. 
Purity here is not synonymous with chastity, 
hut includes it. See God] Just as the liar do! - 
not understand truthfulness, and does not n . 
cognise it when he encounters it. so the irnholv 
person does not understand sanctity, and can- 
not understand the all-holy God. But those 
who cleanse their hearts understand God m 
proportion to their purity, and one da\ , whin 
they are cleansed from all sin, will sic I Inn 
face to face (Hebl2 14 1 Jn3 -’> 3 Rev 22 ■), 

Seventh Beatitude (not in St. Luk« ) 

9 . The peacemakers] Peacemakers an ( 1 ) 
those who reconcile men at variance, win tlur 
individuals, or classes of men (e.g. emplovirs 1 
and employed), or nations; ( 2 ) those who 
work earnestly to prevent disputes ansiue or 

to settle them peaceably (e.g, by arbitr.ilK.nl ; ! 

(3) those who strive to reconcile men to God, I 
and so to bring peace to tbuir souls. They 
shall be called the children (RY 'soils ) of 
God] Because in this aspect they arc e-pen dlv 
like their heavenly Father, who has sum pt.ue 
and goodwill down to earth in the person of 
His dear Son, who is charged with a liii'-nge 
of reconciliation. 

Eighth; Beatitude 

10 . Which are persecuted] It A’ 'that have 
been persecuted.’ The reference is not to 
past persecutions of OT. saints, but to those 
of the disciples, which Jesus sees to bo m 
evitable, and graphically represents as already 
begun. 

12 . The prophets which were before you 1 
By ranking His disciples with the OT. pio- 
phets, Jesus seems to imply that they also are 
prophets. It is this possession of propin in il 
gifts by the first disciples which justifies the . 

Church in regarding the NT. as the in-inn <1 
Word of God: see Acll 2 ? 13 1 15"- *21 111 
1 Cor 12 28 14 1 Eph2 20 3 3 4 4 k etc. 

13 - 16 . The relation of Christ’s disciples to 
the world. Nothing corresponding to I bi- 
section is found in St. Luke's sermon, hut 
parallels occur in Lkl4 3, . S5 and ll 33 . Tin 
section is well placed by St. Matthew. Tin 
connexion of thought is clear and natural. 
Having spoken of their persecutions, Jesus 
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proceeds In encourage Hu, disciples by speaking conservative. Ho regarded Christianity as 
of tlic greatness of Muir mission intlio world, continuous with, and in ,t true souse identical 
They are to ho this salt of .society. Salt v-ith, the religion or the Haw and the Prophets, 
preserves food from corruption, and seasons Ho could even repeat the current teaching of 
it, making it wholesome and acceptable So the rabbis that the Law was eternal, and that 
the disciples are to purify tliu society in which not a jot or little could lie taken from it. He 
they move, setting a good example and counter- severely rebuked such of His disciples as 
acting every corrupt tendency. For tliis pur- should presume to despise or undervalue the 
pose their Christianity must bo genuine, lien smallest part of the OT. They should not in- 
rnust feel that they arc different irom the deed lie excluded from His kingdom, hut they 
world, and have a savour of their own. The should lie the least in it fv. Hi). On the other 
salt which has lost his savour is the Christian- hand. He made it clear lliat this eternal valid- 
ity which is only worldlincss under another ity did not belong to the Law as Moses left it, 
name. Again, the disciples are to be the light but To Hie Law as ‘ fulfilled,’ i.e. developed, or 
of the world, being the representatives of Him completed by Himself. Ho superseded the 
who is the world’s true Light (.Lift 1 -). They Law and the Prophets by fulfilling them, and 
are to enlighten it as its teachers, and also by lie fulfilled them in all their parts. The 
the examples of their lives. They are also to spiritual and moral teaching of the Law and 
be as a city set on a hill, which cannot be hid. of the Prophets He freed from all lower ole- 
in this figure they are contemplated not as merits and earned forward to their ideal per- 1 
individuals but as a visible society, or Church, feet ion. The political teaching of the La tv 1 
The old city set on a bill was Jerusalem He completed by laying down the principles! 
(Pa 48'-). This was shortly to be trodden of the perfect slate. Even the ceremonial 1 
under the foot of men as hating lost its law He fulfilled. The Law of Sacrifice was 1 
savour, and the new society was to take its fulfilled in His sacrificial death, and in the* 
place. Christ here solemnly warns us that spiritual sacrifices of prayer and praise and 
the standard of living in the Church must be thanksgiving in which His precious death is' 
visibly higher than the standard of lit ing in pleaded. Circumcision became 1 the circnm- 
the world. A Church which tolerates a cor- oision made without hands,’ i.e. Holy Bap- 
rupt ministry, or laxity of life among its tism. The Passover became the Lord’s Supper, 
communicants, is not bearing its witness The sanctification which the Law gave to one 
before the world. day in seven, was extended by Christ to every 

13. Wherewith, etc.] i.e. cither. * IVheie- day in the week, and even the sabbath itself 
with shall the world be salted V ’ or 1 "Where- w as, in a certain sense, perpetuated and con- 
with shall the suit ’ (i.e. the disciples) ‘ he tinned by Him as the Christian • Lord’s Day:’- 
salted V’cp. lik'd 50 Lkl4 3 ’. Salt in Pales- Even such minor matters as ceremonial ablu- 
tinc, being gathered in tin impure state, often turns and the distinction of meats received their 
undergoes chemical changes by which its due fulfilment when Christ made possible the 
flavour is destroyed while its appearance inward holiness which these outward observ- 
remains. traces symbolised. 

15. A candle] RV ‘a lamp’: see Mk4 21 Alsu o all, the prophets were fulfilled by 

Lk8 le ll 33 . A bushel (Lat. 1 notlius)] RV Christ in a most comprehensive way. He was 
1 the bushel,’ i.e. the one which is kept, in the not content simply to carryout their idea of the 
house for measuring the com or meal for the Messiah, wonderful as it was. He improved 
daily provision of bread. The modiux hero is upon it, or, in His own words, ‘fulfilled it.’ 
probably the Hell, seah— 1 1 peeks. No careful student of the OT. can fail to see 

16. Let your light] This is not inconsistent how infinitely the actual NT. fulfilment ex- 
with the command to be humble and to do ceeded the expectation of even the most e.n- 
good by stealth, especially as the collective lightened OT. prophets. This, and not the 
good works of the Christian brotherhood as a mere literal fulfilment of their predictions, is 
whole are chiefly spoken of . ‘Our light is to what Jesus meant by ‘fulfilling the prophets.’ 
shine forth though wo conceal it,’ says St. 18. One jot (Gk. «rfn)] stands for Pnrf, the 
Hilary. Origcn and other writers testify that smallest letter in the Heb. alphabet. Tittle 
the good works of Christians did more to con- (lit. • little horn’)] is one of those minute pro- 
vert the world than miracles or preaching. jections by which otherwise similar Heb. letters 

17-20. Christianity as the fulfilment of the are distinguished : cp. LklG 17 . The. rabbis 
Lawand the Prophets. This section is especially taught. ‘Not a letter shall perish from the 
appropriate in St. Matthew's Jewish Gospel. Law for ever.’ ‘ Everything has its end : the 
St. Luke's sermon, being for Gentile readers, heaven and the earth have their end ; there is 
has nothing similar, and in his whole Gospel only one thing excepted which has no end, 
there is only one parallel v. (LkH> lT ). In and that is the Law.’ ‘The Law shall re- 
one aspect Christ's attitude to the Law was main eternally, world without end.’ Christ 
27 041 
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uses the rabbinical language in a new meaning 
of His own (see anm el. 

ig. A warning against tbe disparagement of 
the OT., now so common. 20. The sense is, 
•I mention doing as -well ns teaching, for un- 
less von pt.ielise wli.it you preach, you will be 
unable, like the Scribes and Pharisees, to enter 
into the kingdom of beaten.’ 

21-26. Revision of the Law of Murder (not 
in St. Luke’s sermon, hut a parallel to vv. 25, 
•2(1 occurs in Lk I'JsS.j.i). Christ now shows by 
a few illustrate 0 examples how the Law is to 
he understood ami practised by His disciples : 
in other words, how it is to be ‘ fulfilled.’ The 
old law punished only the ad of murder. The 
Law of Christ condemns the emotion of anger 
in ns very beginnings. Unreasonable anger 
is declared a crime in itself, to be punished as 
such by the local tribunal (the judgment). Its 
mildest expression in word (Raca) is to be 
considered a capital olfenco. to be dealt with 
by the supreme Sanhedrin (the council). Its 
more abusive expression (thou fool) is worthy 
of hell-fin. Murder itself is not mentioned 
as being ;tu impossible act for a disciple of 
Christ. The language is. of course, rhetorical. 
Its intention is to mark the immense gulf that 
separates the morality of the Law from the 
morality of the Gospel. 

The passage is interesting as being the first 
clear reference in the XI'. 10 Christianity as a 
Church or Organised Society. The Church is 
spoken of under Jewish terms (‘the judgment.’ 
‘ the council.' ' the gift brought to the altar '). 
but a Christian sense is certainly to be read 
into them. It is impliidthat the Church will 
exercise mor il discipline o\ or its members, and 
that its public worship wdl lie in a certain 
seii'e sacrificial : ep. Hebl3 1,J . if jt be asked 
whether the graduated puni-hments mentioned 
are temporal or eternal. 1 cdesiastical or divine, 
the an«wi r is • bol li ‘ ; tor. according to Christ's 
promise, the discipline of the Church on earth, 
it hen rightly exercised, will be ratified in 
heaten (Mt llO'' lKis ; r p. Jn20-’ 3 ). 

21. Itwas said by them of old time] RY ‘to 
them of old time.’ It was said by God Him- 
self. Hence Christ, in adding to it by His 
own authority (■ But I say unto you '), claims 
to be equal to God. So also in vv. 28. 32. 34, 
3!*. 43 : see Ex 21 1 13 . The judgment] i.c. the 
local tribunals of seven men appointed in every 
village (Dt 1(1 2Cli 19 \ Jos. ‘Antiq.’ 4.8. 14). 
They appear to have had the power oi' the 
sword. 22. Brother] either a fellow-Christian 
or a fellow-man. Without a cause] RY omits. 

Raca ( Aramaic)] i.e. ‘Empty-head’: cp. 
Jg’t ‘ll 3 . The council] i.e. the supreme San- 
hedrin of s,.venty-one members at Jerusalem 
having cognisance of the most serious offences, 
such as blasphemy. Thou fool] i.e. 1 thou 
wicked and godless man’ : see PS14 1 . Some 


think that the word here (wore) is not Ok. 
hut Heb. (=nior/7i. rebel). Hell fire] RV ■ the 
hell of lire,’ lit. 1 the ( lohenna of fire.’ 1 ( iehenua.’ 
i.e. the valley of Hinuom (an unknown person), 
was the place in or near .lerusalem where 
children were made to pass through the lire' to 
Moloch, and, according to Jewish tradition, 
where the bodies of criminals were burnt 
Hence Gehenna became a synonym for licit, 
the place of final punishment. 

25. Thine adversary] The injured hrollur 
of v. 22 is now represented under the figure of 
a creditor who lias power to bring the debtor 
before the judge, and to cause him to l« cor 
into prison. Prison] i.e. divine puni-dinn nt in 
general, whether in this world or hivond the 
grave in the intermediate state (Had, s), fioni 
which release was regarded as possible ( 1 2 sj 1 
Not. however, in hell (Gehenna), from which 
there is no release ( 1 8 3 ). The idea is that God 
will exact the full penalty for all nficnre-i 
against the law of love. In 1 Pet 3 if ‘ prison ’ 
refers exclusively to punishment in the inlet - 
mediatc state : ep. Jude v. fi. 26. Farthing( Lit 
gunrfrnwx)] about half-a-fnrthiiig. Lk (12 41 ) 
has h'/itnu. i.e. about a qniirti'r of a farthing. 

27-30. Revision of the Law cf Adultery. 
Jesus expands the Mosaic prohibition of 
adultery into a law of inward purttv <1! the 
strictest kind, and gives important romtsil m 
the tempted. 27. By them of old time! If Y 
omits: see Ex2l) )l . 29-30. This smug is 
found in Mk9 43 . hut in a less naturil <mt 
flexion. It is repeated Mt 18 s . Its meaning 
is that those who are seriously tempti d should 
discipline themselves with the gnan-n s..\,r- 
itv. depriving themselves even of hvvliil 
pleasures. Thus certain amusements ami 
certain kinds of reading, in themselves harm- 
less, are to some occasions of sin. Such 
persons ought to avoid them tihogethti 
Others find drink such a temptation Ilia' tl.ev 
ought to be teetotalers. Others find friend- 
ships that they value so dangerous tint de v 
ought ro give them up. This giving np of 
what is pleasant and lawful, because to ns per- 
sonally it is a spiritual peril, is what our I mid 
means by plucking out the right eye and cut 
ting off the right hand. Asceticism of this 
kind is different from the asceticism of those 
Eastern religions which regard the bodv is 
evil. Its principle is that it is better to lo> 
a sinless than a complete life. 29. Hell] 1 1 
Gehenna, the place of final punishment. 

31, 32. Revision of the Law of Divorce. 
Christ restrained the excessive lieenei of 
divorce which existed at the time, and deviated 
marriage to be (with possibly a single eveep- 
tion) absolutely indissoluble. Since Si. Mit- 
thew alone mentions the exception, and all 
other NT. passages speak of Christian mar- 
riage aa absolutely indissoluble (Mklo- Lk 
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16 18 Ro7 3 1 Lor 7 '"i 1 1 ), it. is maintained li- 
very many, probably tin; majority, ot' recent 
critics, that the words ■ . xcept for fornication ' 
both here and in 10" are an interpolation, in- 
troduced by Jewish Christians to modify the 
excessive stiictness of tin- original utleiauoe, 
and that Christ Qimselt forbade divorce alto- 
gether. On the principles of criticism now 
generally accepted, this view is highly probable. 

ft’ wo accept the words • except for fornica- 
tion ’ as authentic, it is best to understand 
thorn as meaning ■ except for adultery,’ and 
thus to bring our Lord’s teaching iuto line 
with that of Shammai, who, in opposition to 
the ltixer \iew of Hillel, who allowed divorce 
for any, even the most trinal cause, permitted 
it only for adultery. The other view that 
‘ fornication ’ here means prenuptial bin, for 
which, when discovered, a Jewish husband was 
allowed to repudiate bis newly-married bride 
(see Dt22 13< -), is not so probable, though it 
is. of course, possible. The question of re- 
marriage after divorce presents considerable 
difficulty. The remarriage of the guilty party 
is condemned liy our Lord in strong terms : 
• Whosoever shall many her when she is put 
away ’ (or, 1 whosoever shall marry a divorced 
woman’) ‘ eommiitcth adultery.' Whether 
the innocent party is permitted after a 
divorce to marry again is a disputed point 
among Christians. The Eastern ( ’huroh per- 
mits it ; the Western Church, upon the 
whole, forbids it. The stricter rule, though 
it sometimes inflicts hardships upon indi- 
viduals, seems the more desirable from the 
point of view of public policy, seeing that ii 
best maintains Hie stability of the family, the 
sanctity and indissolubility of marriage, and 
the possibility of repentance and reconciliation 
after sin. 

31. See Dt‘24 1 , and on Jit I!) 3f . 

32. Shall marry her that is divorced] i.e, for 
adultery ; or, 1 shall marry a divorced woman.' 

33-37. Revision of the Law of Oaths. The 
prohibition * Swear not at all ’ is to he taken 
in its widest sense, and not simply as for- 
bidding the common oaths of conversation. 
Christ looks forward to a time when truthful- 
ness will lie so binding a duty that oaths will 
no longer bo necessary even in courts of 
justice. This is one of those ideal commands 
which cannot be fully carried out in the pre- 
sent stato of society. Our Lord Himself at 
His trial allowed Himself to be put on oath 
(26°*). But one day there will come a time 
when a man's word will be as good as his oath. 

33. By them] RV ‘to them’ : see Nu30 2 
Dt23 21 , etc. 

34. Oaths that did not expressly invoke 
the name of God were considered less binding 
than those that did. Jesus cuts at the rout 
of the practice by showing that the oaths 1 by 


heaven.' cU:. were really m ewuci. il not in 
form, oaths by God. 

37. Quoted by St. .Taint-', (fi 1 -). Of evil] 
It V 'of (he evil one.' i.e. llie di til : cp. (i n , 

38-42. Abolition of the Law of Retaliation ; 
cp. Lkt;-- 1 - ". II is a dilfiuulty to some that 
Gotl should e\ or hav c sanctioned the barbarous 
principle ■ >f ’ an e\ e for un oy c and a tooth for 
a tooth’ (Ex 21-*). The) do not reflect that 
in its own age this principle repi osented a far- 
reaching moral reform. The thirst for venge- 
ance is not naturally satisfied with an eye foij 
an eye ; it goes on to demand a life. Henqe 
wlnui JI.tt.os allowed the injured man to oxacf 
an ey e and no more, he was imposing a salujary 
check on private vengeance. Our Lord goes 
further, and forbids private vengeance alto- 
gether. It is true that vengeance contains a! 
good element, viz. righteous anger against 
wrong, lint this is so bound up with persona^ 
vindictiveness, and so certain, if gratified, to 
let loose a man’s worst passions, that our Lor(| 
forbids it altogether. Christians are not to 
resent injuries, they are not to Attempt' j fjcS 
retaliate, they wo, in our Lord’s figurative 
language, to turn the cheek jq,,the' |; sqjiter. 
Does this forbid us on fitting ' pccasion^' to 
expostulate with a wrong doer,’, of ' t q~ bring 
him to punishment? By no means. ' There 
are occasions when in the interests of society, 
and in the interest of the criminal himself, it 
is necessary to resist evil and lo bring tire 
wrong-doer to justice. Our Lord elsewhere 
fully recognises ibis (18 J ' j ). . , 

38. See Ex 21 21 Lv 24 2 ° Dtlfl-T 39, Resist 
not evil] RE ‘Resist not him that ip, eyilj, 
i.e. the person that would injure you. Right' 
cheek] This is only a figurative illustration 
of [lie general principle : cp. vv. 40, 41, 42. 

40. Thy coat (Gk. chit (my] ‘Test’ or 
‘shirt’ would be belter. The cloke (fiima- 
lin/i ) is the uuter garment, used also as a 
covering by night : see on Jnl9 23 . 

41. Shall compel] KM ‘impress.’ JVhen 
Roman t loops passed through a district, the 
inhabitants were compelled to carry their 
baggage. This compulsory transport was q 
1 ecognised form of luxation, and is probably 
what is alluded to here. Translated into 
modern language, the saying means that 
Christians ought to pay their taxes and under- 
take other public burdens cheerfully and 
willingly. The word translated ‘ compel ’ is 
Persian. and had reference originally to the 
royal couriers of the Persian empire, who had 
power to impress men and beasts for the 
king’s service. In Mt27 32 it is used of Simon 
of Syrene. who was compelled to bear our 
Lord's cross. 

42. Give to him, etc.] Not an exhortation to 
indiscriminate charity, but to that brotherly 
love which Christians ought to feel even 
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towards the improvident and wicked. It is 
right to give to him that asks, but not always 
light to give him what he asks. The best 
form of giving or lending is that which helps 
people to help themselves. 

43-48. Hatred of enemies forbidden, love 
enjoined (J.kli The maxim ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour’ is found in Lv 19 !s . 
The words ‘ Thou shalt hate thine enemy ’ 
are nowhere found in the Pentateuch, which 
indeed contains isolated texts of an opposite 
tendency, e.g. Ex23 4 . Nevertheless, our 
Lord’s words are a fair general descrip- 
tion of a code which allowed the law of 
retaliation, and preserved the rights of the 
avenger of blood. Even in the Psalms, 
which represent a later revelation, personal 
hatred for enemies is openly expressed (e.g. 
Ps 109). The law of love here proclaimed by 
our Lord in its most comprehensive sense is 
the most characteristic feature of Christian 
morality. In the NT. God is revealed as 
Love, as a Father who lox es his children with 
impartial affection. And as His supreme 
perfection consists in Love, so those who 
would be perfect must love their fellow-men, 
even their enemies, as He loves them (v. 45). 

44. Love your enemies] The word for 
‘ love ’ is carefully chosen. It is not demanded 
that we should love our enemies with a natural 
and spontaneous affection ( philein ), but with 
the supernatural Christian love that comes by 
grace (a/japaii). Pray for them, etc.] Jesus 
fulfilled His own injunction when He prayed 
for those who crucified Him (Lk23 34 ) : see 
also Ac7 wl 1 Cor6 13 . 

46-48. ’The love Christ enjoins is not to- 
be confused with the good feeling and even 
affection thatmayexist between members of the 
same class, the love that is found even among 
despised tax-gatherers. But “ ye shall be per- 
fect ’’ in the obligation of universal love.’ 

46. Publicans] In classical literature ‘ pub- 
licans ’ are wealthy Romans who bought 
from the Roman government the right of 
collecting the taxes in a certain district. 
The publicans of the NT. are the actual 
tax-collectors. In NT. times only duties on 
exports, not direct taxes, were collected by 
publicans. Publicans bore a bad reputation 
among the Jews, partly for their dishonesty 
and extortion, and partly for their unpatriotic 
conduct in collecting taxes for a foreign 
power. The rabbis ranked publicans with cut- 
throats and robbers. 48. Perfect] Glorious 
words ! The perfection spoken of is the per- 
fection of Love, the supreme virtue both of 
God and man (1 Cor 13 13 1 Jn4 16 ). 

CHAPTER 6 

The Sermon on the Mount (continued) 

z. God’s approval, not man’s, to be sought 


in all our actions. Jesus docs not say that we 
are to do good expecting no reward of any 
kind, but that wo arc to look for our reward to 
God alone : see on v. 4. That ye do not your 
alms] RY ‘your righteousness.’ The same 
Heb. word (fsrtlaknh ) means both righteousness 
in general and almsgiving in particular. Our 
Lord probably used it in the former sense in 
v. 1, and in the latter sense in v. 2 ; lienee the 
evangelist translates it differently. 

2-4. Ostentation in almsgiving reproved. 

2. A trumpet] There was a trumpet 111 every 
synagogue, which was sounded on various occa- 
sions (e.g. at the beginning of the sabbath and 
at excommunications), not, however, so far as 
we know, at the collection of alms. The ex- 
pression is, therefore, probably a metaphor for 
‘ ostentation.’ Hypocrites] In classical ( i k. t lie 
word means ‘ an actor.’ In the Bible it generally 
moans one who acts a false part in life, i.o. one 
who pretends to be religious and is not, as here 
But sometimes it simply means a wicked person 
without any idea of hypocrisy, e.g. 24"' 1 . and 
several times in OT., e.g. Job 34 3°. In the 
synagogues and in the streets] In a J ewish com- 
munity alms were given publicly in three wa\ -. 
(1) Every day three men went round with 11 
basket collecting alms for 1 the poor of the 
world,’ i.e. Jews and Gentiles alike. (2) Two 
synagogue officials went from house to house 
collecting alms for ‘ the poor man's chest.’ 
This was for Jews alone. (3) Oil the sabbath 
day alms were collected in the synagogue il«.-lf • 
cp. 1 Cor 1 G 3 The abuse which our Lord hero 
attacks is probably that, of publishing tie' 
amounts given, which would naturally had to 
ostentatious rivalry. They have their reward] 
in the praise of men. 

3. Let not thy left hand] A metaphor for 
secrecy. Yet alms need not on all occasions 
be secret (cp. 5 10 , ‘Lot your light so shine 
before men,’ etc.), provided that ostentation be 
avoided. The best Jewish thought strongly 
approved of alms done in secret. In the 
Tcmplo was ‘the treasury of the silent ’ lor 
the support of poor children, to which religious 
men brought their alms in silence and privc y. 
and it was strikingly said by one of the 7 alibis 
that ‘he that doeth alms in secret is great < 1 
than our master Moses himself.’ 4. Reward 
thee openly] RY omits openly. The reward 
will take place at the Day of Judgment, when 
the secrets of all hearts shall bo disclosed. 
Yet even in this life there is the reward of a 
good conscience, and of God’s approval. 

5-15. Maxims for prayer, and the Lord's 
Prayer. Perhaps the most significant v. of tins 
section is v. 8, ‘Your Father kuoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask linn.' 
Christians, therefore, are not to pray mainly 
with the object of bringing their needs before 
God who knows them already, but lu'-ansc 
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they love Him and delight to he in His pre- 
sence, and to open their hearts to Him, and to 
receive from Him those holy inspirations and 
aspirations ■which He gives to those who pray 
aright. Those who thus understand what 
prayer is, will not pray like the hypocrites 
(v. 5), or like the heathen (v. 7). They will 
pray in secret, as well as in public, from the 
mere delight of praying. The section con- 
cludes with the Lord’s Prayer, which is given 
a 3 the perfect model of all prayer. 

5 . To pray standing] Standing was the usual 
Jewish attitude in prayer, as kneeling is with 
us. In prayer a Jew usually (1) stood, (2) 
turned towards Jerusalem, (.’J) covered his 
head, (4) fixed his eyes downwards. The 
ancient Church prayed standing on Sundays 
and festivals, but kneeling on fast-days, and 
the Eastern Church still observes this rule. 

In the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets] During the synagogue services those 
who wished to be thought devout did not 
follow the public prayers, but said private 
self-righteous prayers of their own, loud 
enough to be heard and to attract the attention 
of the congregation. In the streets the same 
people would sometimes stand for three hours 
at a time in the attitude of prayer. The 
prayers of the phylacteries (see on Mt23 3 ) 
were required to be said at a fixed time with 
great parade and ceremony. When the time 
came, the workman put down his tools, the 
rider descended from his ass, the teacher sus- 
pended his lecture, to say them. The ostenta- 
tious were careful to he overtaken by the 
prayer-hour in a public place, and to remain 
longer praying than any one else. 

6. Into thy closet] RV 1 into thine inner 
chamber ’ : cp. Isa 26 20 2 K 4 33 . There is no 
disparagement here of public worship, which 
our Lord elsewhere emphatically commends 
by precept and practice. But private prayer 
affords a test of sincerity which public worship 
does not. Shall reward thee openly] RV 
‘shall recompense thee.' 

7 . Use not vain repetitions] Our Lord re- 
proves not repetitions, but vain repetitions. 
In the agony in the garden He Himself prayed 
three times in the same words. Vain repeti- 
tion reaches its culminating point in Thibet, 
where there arc mechanical prayer-wheels 
worked by the wind to spread out written 
petitions before the Almighty. Good examples 
of heathen repetitions are found in lK18'- ,<i 
and in Ac 19 34 . The idea that prayers prevail by 
their number rather than by their earnestness is 
pagan, and whenever it appears in Christianity 
is a corruption. 

8 . Prayer is not to inform God of our needs, 
as the heathen think, but that we may have 
conscious communion with Him as His children. 

9. After this manner therefore pray ye] Our 
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Lord is not giving simply an illustration of the 
manner in which Christians ought to pray, but 
a set form of words to be learnt by heart and 
habitually used. This is clear from Lkll 1 , 

1 Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples.’ Every Jew was required to re- 
cite daily eighteen sot prayers of considerable 
length, or, if hindered by press of business, 
a summary of them. The rabbis also taught 
their pupils an additional form of prayer com- 
posed by themselves, to be added to these 
eighteen prayers. Our Lord’s disciples would 
theretoie understand that they were to recite 
the Lord's Prayer every day at the end of their 
ordinary prayers. That this was done there 
can be little doubt, for • The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,’ which probably dates from 
the 1st cent, a.d., directs the Lord’s Prayer to 
be said three times a day by all Christians. 

Our Lord’s followers would further regard 
the prayer as a badge of discipleship, something 
intended to distinguish the disciples of Jesus 
from all other men. for this reason among 
others it has always been regarded as the 
prayer of the Church, not of the world. So 
jealously was its secrecy guarded in early times, 
that, like the Creed, it was only taught to 
catechumens just before their baptism, and 
was never used in those portions of public 
worship to which the heathen were admitted. 
It was always used at Holy Communion, where 
it formed the conclusion of the canon or prayer 
of consecration. 

The Doxology (‘ for thine is the kingdom,’ 
etc.), which is based on Jewish models, is no 
original part of the prayer. It was added as 
early as the 1st cent, in the Public Liturgy, and 
thence passed into the text of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, where it is found in many MSS. 

The prayer is given by St. Luke ( 112 - 4 ) in a 
shorter form (the petitions ‘ thy will be done ’ 
and ' deliver us from evil ’ being omitted, see 
RY) and in a different historical connexion. 
Many account for this by supposing that the 
prayer was given twice, once complete and once 
abridged, but it is more probable that it was 
given only once, viz. on the occasion mentioned 
by St. Luke, and that St. Matthew has pur- 
posely placed it earlier, inserting it in our 
Lord's first recorded sermon in order to set 
before the reader at once a comprehensive view 
of His teaching about prayer. As to the form 
of the prayer, St. Matthew’s version is, without 
doubt, to be preferred. It is not only fuller, 
but contains distinct marks of greater closeness 
to the original Aramaic. 

The originality of the Lord's Prayer has 
sometimes been called in question, but without 
reason. The parallels adduced from rabbinical 
prayers are for the most part superficial, and 
prove no more than that our Lord availed 
Himself of current Jewish forms of expression. 
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The Lord’s Prayer is generally divided into 
seven petitions, by some, however, into only 
six, the last two being reckoned as one. It 
falls into two distinct portions. The first por- 
tion, i.e. the first three petitions, is concerned 
chiefly with the glory of God ; the second 
portion, i.e. the four latter petitions, with our 
own needs. Even those needs are mainly of 
a spiritual character. Bodily wants are men- 
tioned in only one petition, and even that has 
been generally interpreted of spiritual as well 
as bodily needs. 

9 . Our Fatherwhichartinheaven] Christians 
are taught to say ‘ Our Father ’ not ‘ My F ather ’ 
because they are brethren, and may not self- 
ishly pray for themselves without praying for 
others. Every time they use this prayer they 
are reminded that they are a brotherhood, a 
society, a Holy Church, a family, of which the 
members are mutually responsible for one 
another’s welfare, and cannot say, as Cain, 
1 Am I my brother’s keeper ? ’ This was also, 
though in a lower way, a principle of Judaism. 
The rabbis said, ‘ He that prays ought always, 
when he prays, to join with the Church ' (i.e. 
to say ‘ we ’ instead of 1 1 ’). God is never 
addressed as Father in the OT., and references 
to His Fatherhood are rare. Where they occur 
(Dt32 fi IsaG3 16 , etc.) He is spoken of as the 
Father of the nation, not of individual men. 
In the Apocrypha individuals begin to speak of 
God as their Father (Wisd 2 16 14 3 Ecclus 23 b * 
51 10 ), and ‘ Our Father ’ becomes a fairly 
common form of address in later rabbinical 
prayers. Jesus first made the fatherhood of 
God the basis of religion, and gave it its full 
meaning. Since the Lord's Prayer is a dis- 
tinctively Christian prayer, the prayer of the 
Church, not of humanity, 1 Our Father ’ must 
be understood in its full Christian sense. In a 
certain sense God is the Father of all men. 
He is their Father because He created them, 
and because, in spite of sin, they are spiritually 
like Him, being made in His image. But He 
is the Father of Christians in an altogether 
new sense. They are His sons by adoption, 
reconciled to Him by the death of Christ ; 
and, as a continual testimony that they are 
sons, He sends forth the Spirit of His Son into 
their hearts, crying, ‘Abba,’ i.e. ‘Father.’ 
Hence none but a Christian, i.e. one who by 
baptism ‘ has put on Christ,’ and become ‘ a 
member of Christ, the child of God and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,' can 
rightly use the Lord’s Prayer. 

Which art in heaven] lit. ‘ in the heavens.’ 
Wo are reminded that He who is called Father 
on earth, is also called Father in the heavens, 
by the hosts of angels who worship before His 
throne, and by the spirits of just men made 
perfect. Heaven is generally plural in NT. 
(as always in OT.) to indicate that there are 
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various states of glory and blessedness assigned 
to different persons or to different celestial , 
natures. The expression ‘ Our Father which 
art in heaven’ is found in Jewish prayers. 

Hallowed be thy name] i.e. let Thy Name be 1 
regarded as holy by all creatures both in heaven 
and earth. God’s name is His revealed nature, 
i.e. practically God Himself. Observe that , 
the glory of God, not human needs, is hero 
put first. ‘ Hallowed be Thy Name ’ is a prayer 
that God may be rightly worshipped, and its I 
utterance is in itself an act of worship. I 

The prayer begins with worship, because 
worship is the highest spiritual activity of man. [ 
It is higher than petition. An unspiritual man 
can ask for benefits, but no one can worship 
who does not in his inmost soul apprehend 
wlnit God is. To worship is to give God 11 is 
due, to be penetrated with a sense of His 
perfections, His infinity, His majesty, His 
holiness, His love, and to prostrate body and 
soul before Him. In the worship of God is 
included also due reverence towards all that 
is God's, or comes from God. W c ‘ hallow Ills 
Name,’ when we reverence His holy Word, His 
day, His Sacraments, His Church, His ministers. 

His saints, and the revelation which He makes 
to us outwardly through nature, and inwardly 
in our own souls through the \ oice of reason 
and conscience. 

10 . Thy kingdom come] A glorious prayer 
of infinite scope, known also, yot not in its full 
sense, to the Jews, who held it for a maxim 
that ‘That prayer, wherein is not mentioned 
the kingdom of God is no prayer at a] 1 . ’ * Th v 
kingdom come’ means, May justice triumph 
over injustice, truth over error, kindness mer 
cruelty, purity over lust, peace over enmity. I 
It is a prayer for the peace and unity of the 
Church, for the growth in grace of its members, 
and for the conversion of the world. But 
chiefly it is a prayer ‘ that it may please Thee, 
of Thy gracious goodness, shortly to accomplish 
the number of Thine elect, and to hasten Thy 
kingdom ; that we, with all those who are 
departed in the true faith of Thy holy N line, 
may have our perfect consummation and bliss, 
both in body and soul, in Thy eternal and 
everlasting glory.’ 

Thy will be done in earth, as il in in heaven] 

RY ‘as in heaven so on earth.’ (Lk in JtV 
omits the whole petition.) The nearest Jewish I 
parallel is, ‘Do Thy will in heaven, and giu 1 
quietness of spirit to those who dwell beneath.' 

‘ Thy will be done ’ is a prayer for grace to 
conform our wills to the will of God, and for 
diligence to carry out that will in action. It 
is also a prayer for the grace of patience. 
Sometimes God wills that we should suffer 
pain and sorrow, therefore wc pray that wo 
may Buffer patiently. In the words ‘its in 
heaven so on earth,’ our Lord sets before us 
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the example of the holy angels, who in heaven 
do God’s will perfectly. 

11. Give us this day our daily bread] We 
are not taught to pray for bread for many days, 
but for ono day, God thereby reminding us 
of our continual dependence upon Him. Nor 
are we taught to pray for luxuries, but for 
bread, i.e. for necessary food, shelter, clothing, 
and health. We pray also for bread for our 
souls, i.e. the grace to confess our sins and to 
receive God’s pardon, and to persevere, and 
to know God. But chiefly we pray that we 
may feed daily by faith on Jesus Christ, who 
is our true daily bread, and may be worthy 
partakers of the bread of blessing which 
makes us one with Him, and Him one with 
us, and which was to the first Christians liter- 
ally their daily bread (Ac2 46 ). 

The Gk. word here translated ‘ daily ’ occurs 
nowhere else in Gk. literature, and its mean- 
ing is entirely unknown. The most likely 
meanings are, ( 1 ) daily bread, ( 2 ) to-morrow's 
bread, (3) heavenly bread. Probably the 
second is the true one. because the ancient 
Hebrew gospel of the Ebionites so understood 
it, perhaps preserving the original Heb. word 
used by Christ ( 3/ahar ). 

12 . And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors] BY ‘ as we also have forgiven our 
debtors.’ No one who has not forgiven his 
enemies can pray the Lord’s Prayer, which is 
another proof that it is meant for Christians 
alone. To forgive one’s enemies is the act of 
a Christian, and the very opposite of the way 
of the world. Even for Christians it is so 
hard that our Lord thinks it needful to re- 
mind us of its urgent necessity every day 
when we say our prayers. Unless we forgive, 
we cannot be forgiven ; unless we put away 
all malice and bitterness and hatred and re- 
vengeful feeling from our hearts, we are yet 
in our sins. Sin is here called a debt, i.e. it 
is regarded as 1 an act by which we have 
robbed God of His rights, and iucurred an 
obligation or debt which we cannot satisfy, 
and in regard to which wo can only appeal to 
the divine pity.’ For debts St. Luke substi- 
tutes ‘ sins.’ St. Matthew’s expression, being 
the more difficult, is the nearer to the original. 

This petition, occurring as it does in a prayer 
intended for Christians only, is conclusive 
proof that our Lord did not expect His fol- 
lowers to attain sinless perfection in this life. 
The belief that a converted Christian lives a 
perfectly sinless life, is directly contrary to 
the NT.: see lJnl 8 . 

13 . And lead (BY ‘bring’) us not into tempt- 
ation] God does not Himself tempt (Jasl 13 ), 
but He allows us to be tempted, and what 
God permits is often spoken of in Scripture 
as His act. The temptations here spoken of 
are not only the direct assaults of the evil 


one, but the trials and sorrows of life by 
which our souls are purified and refined, as 
gold and silver are purged from their dross in 
a furnace. We pray here that we may not be 
tempted ‘ above that we are able,' but that 
with the temptation God may also make 1 a 
way to escape,’ that we may be able to bear it 
(1 Cor 10 is). 

But deliver us from evil] BV 1 from the evil 
one ’ (omitted by Lk in BV). This is a prayer 
that God may keep us ‘ from all sin and wick- 
edness, and from our ghostly enemy, and from 
everlasting death.’ The translation ‘ evil one ’ 
in this passage is adopted by nearly all modern 
commentators: cp. 13 19 > 38 Jnl7 15 Eph6i 6 
2 Th 3 3 (BV), especially 1 Jn2 13 . 44 312 5 13 .1» 

For thine is the kingdom] BY rightly omits 
the Doxology, which is a liturgical addition, 
dating, however, from an early age, for it is 
found in 1 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’ 
(circ. 80-160 A.D., but probably before 100). 
It is Jewish in origin. In the Temple services 
the people did not respond ‘Amen’ to the 
prayers as they did in the synagogues, but 
‘ Blessed be the name of the glory of His 
kingdom for ever.’ 14 , 15 . Bepeated in 
Mk 1 1 25 : cp. Eph4 32 Col3 43 . One of the 
weightiest precepts and warnings of the Chris- 
tian religion, and one of the most neglected. 

16 - 18 . Precepts for private fasts (not in St. 
Luke). Our Lord says nothing of public fasts, 
because when every one else is fasting there is 
little temptation to vainglory. In our Lord’s 
time there were not more than five (or six) 
public fasts (see below), but the strict Jews, 
especially the Pharisees, were accustomed to 
fast also on Thursday (the day when Moses 
ascended Mount Sinai), and on Monday (the 
day when he came down) : see Lk 18 12 . Vain- 
glorious persons fasted more frequently even 
than this, and were careful to advertise the 
fact, A faster did not wash, or bathe, or anoint 
the body, or shave the head, or wear sandals, 
but placed ashes on his head, thereby ‘ dis- 
figuring his face.’ It was said of a certain 
Babbi J oshua, that ‘ all the days of his life 
his face was black by reason of his fastings.’ 
Christians are directed by our Lord when fast- 
ing privately, to conceal the fact, lest they 
should be guilty of ostentation. This com- 
mand does not apply to public fasts ordered by 
lawful authority. On such occasions Christians 
should fast publicly, both as an outward ex- 
pression of obedience, and for the encourage- 
ment of others who are afraid of ridicule. All 
excessive fasting which would injure the body 
or interfere with the due discharge of social 
duties is contrary to Christianity. People who 
are strictly abstemious or temperate can fast 
very little with regard to the quantity of food, 
but it is open to them to fast with regard to 
its quality. To fast is also to abstain from 
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usual and lawful indulgences and amusements, 
so far as can be done in charity and without 
attracting undue attention. The time saved 
can be given to prayer, meditation, visiting 
the sick, etc. Money saved by fasting should 
of course be spent in charity. The object of 
Christian fasting is, (1) to subdue the flesh to 
the spirit, and ( 2 ) to fit the mind for devotion. 
A fast which is not joined with prayer and 
devotion is no Cliristian fast. See further 
<J »■!" Ac 13 2 14 2 Cor G « 1 1 27. 

What fasts were observed in our Lord’s time 
is not quite certain. Only one fast (the Day 
of Atonement) was prescribed in the Law. 
During the exile arose the custom of observing 
four yearly' fasts to commemorate the calamities 
of Jerusalem. That of the fourth month 
commemorated the capture of Jerusalem (Jer 
52®'-), that of the fifth the destruction of the 
city and Temple (Jer 52 12 ), that of the seventh 
the murder of Gedaliah (Jei-41 1 ). that of the 
tenth the beginning of the siege (Jer52 4 ). 
Of much later origin was the fast on the 13th of 
Adar, supposed to commemorate the advice of 
Human to massacre the Jews. To what extent, 
it" at all, these fasts were observed in Palestine 
in our Lord’s time, is a disputed question. 

16 . Disfigure their faces] viz. with ashes, or 
perhaps, ‘ conceal their faces with a veil ’ : see 
2S15 30 EsthG 17 . Anoint] This may mean 
‘ Anoint thy head as for a banquet,’ but anoint- 
ing was a common practice at ail times. 

18 . Shall reward thee openly] BV 1 shall 
recompense thee.’ 

19 - 34 . These vv. are not very closely con- 
nected, but they form a kind of unity, and are 
printed as a single paragraph in BV. They 
deal with excessive care for earthly things : 
(<i) wealth, vv. 19-24 ; (li) food and raiment, 
vv. 25-34. For purposes of exposition they 
maybe conveniently divided into three sections. 

19 - 21 . The earthly treasure and the heavenly 
treasure. When do we lay up ‘ treasure in 
heaven ’ ? Whenever we give alms (v. 2), or 
pray (v. 5), or fast (v. 1G), to please God rather 
than man. But these three examples are only 
introduced to prepare the way for the wider 
principle that in every action of our lives, and 
not only in almsgiving, prayer, and fasting, it 
is possible to lay up treasure in heaven. Not 
only by the right use of wealth, but by the 
right use of any faculty, talent, or opportunity 
with which God has entrusted us, heavenly 
treasure is laid up. Even when we are doing 
nothing actively for God, but are only patiently 
suffering what He wills that we Bhould bear, 
we are laying up treasure in heaven. Every 
act, howe\ er small, which is done purely for 
the glory of God, and for no lower motive, will 
receive its reward. 

19 . Moth and rust] Wealth in Eastern lands 
is largely stored and hoarded. Much of it con- 


sists of costly changes o f raimcii 1 .which arc liable 
totheattacksofmotlis. Breakthrough] lit. ‘dig 
through,’ viz. the wall of the house, which was 
often only built of clay. 21 . For where your 
treasure is, etc.] see Lkl2 31 . The heaven I \ 
treasure is the approval of our heavenly Father, 
which is represented as wealth stored up in 
heaven, ready to bo enjoyed hereafter. Thu 
earthly treasure is not only wealth (though that 
is its most striking exemplification), but every- 
thing lower than God Himself on which men 
set their hearts, — honour, fame, pleasure, ease, 
power, excitement, luxury, animal enjoyment. 

22 - 24 . Singlemindedness in God’s service, 
and how it is to be attained (Lkll 3| - ;,( ’ It!' 3 ). 
The connexion of thought is — How can we la- 
sure that we are laying up treasure in heu\en. 
and acting simply and purely for the glory of 
God ? Our Lord replies : By paj ing attention 
to our consciences, and keeping them in a 
healthy state. We are too much inclined to 
believe that our consciences are sure to lead us 
right, forgetting that the conscience itself may 
be darkened by sin. Conscience is like the cv e. 
When the eye is in a healthy stale the whole 
body is full of light (v. 22). Every object is 
seen in its true colours, true proportions. :iiul 
accurate position. But, if there is a cataract 
in the eye, or malformation of the lens, or 
colour-blindness, then the whole body is full 
of darkness, or distorted light (v. 23). So it 
may be with conscience, and therefore we are 
warned against blindly trusting our consoii necs, 
which may, through past sin or from Lit k tit 
moral education, be seeing things in a false 
light, or may even be thoroughly corrupt, giv mg 
us moral darkness instead of light. Wo arc to 
put our consciences to school with Jesus ( ’lu-isl 
and to be quite sure before we trust them, that 
they give the same moral judgments and arc 
as sensitive as those of the best Christians. 
When our consciences are sound, and our souls 
are full of light, we shall he able to discern 
whether we are serving God or mammon. If 
our consciences are unsound, we may go 011 sett- 
ing mammon all our lives without knowing if. 

22 . The light] BY * the lamp.’ The body! 
In the parable the ‘body’ stands for the soul 
of man. Thine eye] i.e. thy conscience. 

Single] i.e. seeing things in their true liitlil 

24 . Two masters] It is a common idea tli.it 
virtue shades off into vice by imperceptible 
gradations, and that the majority of turn arc 
neither bad nor good. Our Lord pi-onoiinci s 
absolutely that in the last resort there arc only 
two classes of men, those who are serving God. 
and those who are serving the world. Mam- 
mon] BV ‘mammon.’ Not a proper name as 
readers of Milton would naturally suppose, 
but an Aramaic word for ‘ riches ’ (Lkl 11 >*■ 11 ). 
Here it stands for ‘ worldliness,’ which finds 
its chief expression in the love of money, 
a 
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25-34- The Christian's freedom from care Similarly the rabbis said, 1 There is enough 
and anxiety (Lk 12 2J - 31 ). The worldly man of trouble in the very moment.’ 
is oppressed with care. He is always in fear 

that his deep-laid plans for the future will CHAPTER 7 

miscarry, that some object that he loves will Tiie Sermon on the Mount (concluded) 
be torn from his grasp, that bis wealth will The connexion of thought in this c. is less 
vanish, or that his health will fail so that he close than in the earlier part of the sermon, 
can enjoy life no longer. The actual failure of and the whole c. bears the appearance of an 
his earthly prospects makes him the most appendix of miscellaneous practical maxims, 
miserable of men, for those prospects were his many of which, however, may have really 
all, and however little he may confess it to formed part of the sermon. The words about 
himself, he in truth loves nothing else. He rash judgment, and about a tree being known 
seemed, perhaps, to be serving God much, and by its fruit, as well as the striking conclusion, 
mammon a little, but he was in reality serving are found also in Rt. Luke’s sei-mon. 
mammon with undivided devotion. 1-5. On the habit of criticising others (Lk 

The Christian also pays attention to worldly G St. Luke’s account is here the fuller, 

things. He is diligent in his trade or pro- and he places the section in a more satisfac- 
fession. He makes all reasonable provision tory relation to what goes before. Our Lord 
for the future. Often he prospers in business condemns all forms of censoriousness. He 
just because he is a Christian, and does honest calls censorious persons hypocrites, and says 
work where a less scrupulous man would not. that they are worse than the people they 
But his heart is not set on these things, nor is criticise. They are worse because they lacf 
he anxious about them. He does his best, and lo\e. As love is the highest, and indeed in 
leaves the issue to God : cp. Ps 37 23 . Observe the last resort the only Christian virtue, so 
that the promise of sufficient maintenance is the lack of it absolutely excludes from the 
made not to the idle, the improvident, and the kingdom where all is love. Such persons are 
vicious, but to the righteous, who seek first the also blind. They see their brother’s faults, 
kingdom of God and His righteousness (v. 33). but have no eyes for his virtues, and they 
Those who do this can never be idle or im- neither see nor wish to see their own far 
provideut : cp. 1 Tim 5 s . greater faults. 

25. Take no thought] RV ‘be not anxious’: 1. Judge not] cp. Ro2b Unkindandfrivol- 

cp. IPeto 7 . 26. They sow not] God provides ous criticism is what is meant. Judgment as 
for the birds without labour on their part, be- a serious and solemn act is not forbidden by 
cause labour is not natural to birds. But Christ. It is indeed often the Christian’s 
labour is natural to men, therefore God pro- duty to judge and severely to condemn things 
vides for men by blessing their labour. There which the world never thinks of judging : cp. 
is a close rabbinical parallel to this saying: 1 8 13 1 Cor 5 12 2 Tim 4 2 . 

‘ Have you ever seen beast or fowl that had 2. With what measure ye mete (i.e. 1 mea- 
a workshop ? and yet they are fed without sure ’)] A Jewish proverb. The rabbis said, 
trouble of mind.’ 1 In the measure that a man measureth, others 

27. By taking thought] RY ‘ by being an- measure to him.’ 

xious.’ One cubit unto has stature] Since no 3. Mote] lit. ‘ a small dry twig or stalk.’ 
one would literally desire to have a cubit (a Here it stands for a relatively small fault, 
foot and a half) added to his stature, and the The beam] i.e. the great roof-beam of a 
word translated ‘ stature ' generally means house, something a thousand times larger than 
‘age’ (see RM), it is better to translate, ‘Which the eye itself. Here it stands for ‘want of 
of you . . can add one span to bis age ? ’ love.’ the most monstrous, under Christ’s law, 

28. Take ye thought] RV 1 are ye anxious.’ of all vices. Hero Christ again adopts a Jewish 

30. Into the oven] Dried grass is used in proverb. It is said that when one Jewish 

the East for heating the baking ovens, which judge criticised another and said, ‘ Cast out 
are holes in the ground rather more than 3 ft. the mote out of thine eye,’ the other replied, 
deep and 2£ ft. wide, shaped like a jar. The 1 Cast you out the beam out of your own eye.' 
walls are cemented to resist the action of fire, 6. That the most holy things ought not to 
Grass is burnt in the ovens, until they are be offered indiscriminately to all persons. The 
thoroughly hot. Then dough rolled out into earliest comment on this v. is in the ‘ Teach- 
thin sheets is spread on the sides of the oven, ing ’ (Didache) : ‘ And let no one eat or drink 
where it is baked in a few minutes, and is of your Eucharist, except those who have been 
taken out in the form of wafer-cakes. baptised in the name of the Lord. For it is 

34. Take no thought] RY ‘ Be not anxious.' concerning this that the Lord hath said, Give 
Our Lord regarded cheerfulness and joy, and not that which is holy unto the dogs.’ This 
the absence of care and anxiety, as the m-.irk correctly apprehends the principle, which is, 
of a true Christian who puts his trust in God. of course, capable of wider application. Gore 
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well says, ‘ We are not to shriek the highest 
truths of religion at a street corner. We are 
to wait till people show a desire for the 
deepest things befote we offer them religion. 
Such was the method of the early Church. 
It went out into tiie world. It let all the 
world see the beauty of its life. . . But it did 
not teach them the secrets of its life — its 
Creed, its Eucharist, its Prayers — till they 
were ready for them, and showed their readi- 
ness at least by enquiry.’ 

6. That which is holy] in its literal sense 
the flesh of the sacrifices. Metaphorically it 
stands for all that is most holy in Christ’s 
religion, like the pearls below. Dogs . . swine] 
i.e. unclean and ferocious persons. They will 
trample on (i.e. revile and profane) what you 
offer them, and assail you with ridicule and 
blasphemy. While they are in this frame of 
mind, nothing can be done with them. 

7-1 1. On urgency in prayer, and how God 
rewards it (Lk 1 1 ,J ‘ ia ). God alw ays answers 
urgent prayer. Every asker receives, every 
seeker finds. Yet not every asker receives 
what he asks, nor every seeker finds what he 
seeks. As an earthly father gives good gifts 
to his children, so God gives good things to 
those that ask Him, not always what they 
ask, for they often ask amiss, but something 
far better, even, as St. Luke's version has it, 

I the Holy Spirit.’ Those who would obtain 
exactly what they ask, must conform their 
wills to God's, and ask for things which they 
know that He is willing to grant. St. Luke 
connects this section with the Lord’s Prayer, 
and illustrates it further by the parable of 
the Friend at Midnight. The connexion in 
St. Luke is much more natural and suitable. 

7. Ask . . seek . . knock] A climax of in- 
creasing urgency. We are to wrestle with 
God in prayer, as Jacob wrestled with the 
angel (perhaps with God Himself), and said, 

I I will not let thee go, except thou bless mo ’ 
(Gn 32 - 5 ). The lesson is, ‘That men ought 
always to pray and not to faint ’ (Lk 18 *). 

9, 10. Bread . . stone . . fish . . serpent] A 
stone is like a loaf, and a serpent is like a fish, 
especially some fishes. The idea is that God 
will not mock an earnest suppliant, by appear- 
ing to answer his prayer, and giving him some- 
thing which, though apparently good, is really 
noxious. 11. Being evil] Christ took no 
roseate view of the characters of men, even 
after their profession of faith in Him. 

12. THE GOLDEN RULE(Lk6 sl ). This 
v. ought to form a distinct paragraph. Our Lord 
looks back to what He has been saying in o. 5 
about the fulfilling of the Law, and sums up 
His teaching on the whole subject with this 
important practical maxim. As originally 
spoken, it probably formed part of our Lord's 
utterances upon the Law, as it still does in St. 


Luke, who briugs it into connexion with the 
command, ‘ Love your enemies ’ : sec S 44 . 
There aro certain parallels to this saying. 
Once a would-be proselyte wont to Rabbi 
Hillel and demanded to be taught the whole 
Law while he stood upon one leg. The good 
rabbi made him a proselyte, saying, ‘ What it 
hateful to thyself, that do not thou to another. 
This is the whole law, the rest is commentary. 
Go, thou art perfect.’ The pious Tobias thus 
instructs his son Tobit (Tob 4 15 ), ‘What thou 
thyself hatest, do thou to no man.’ The 
Chinese sage Confucius is reported to lia\e 
said, ‘Do not to others what you would not 
wish done to yourself.’ All these are noble 
sayings, but they fall far short of Christ's 
golden rule, which means, ‘Not only avoid 
injuring your neighbour, but do him all the 
good you can.’ They simply forbid injuries : 
Christ commands active benevolence. 

A saying ascribed to the Gk. philosopher 
Aristotle is closer in form to the Golden Rule 
than any other, but it applies only to friends. 
Aristotle was once asked how we should act 
towards our friends, and replied, ‘ As we 
would that they should act towards us.’ 

12. Therefore all things] The ‘ therefore ' 
looks back to Christ's teaching about the Law. 
The sense is, ‘ Because ye are my disciple-, 
and bound to understand the OT. in it- higher 
and more spiritual sense, therefore do unto 
others all that you would they should do unto 
you, for this is the true meaning of the Law 
and the Prophets.’ 

13, 14. The broad way and the narrow way 
(Lkl 3 24-27 ). Although it is a blessed thing to 
be a Christian, it is not easy. The Christian 
journeys along the narrow way of self-denial 
discipline and mortification, perhaps of con- 
tempt and persecution, but the end of it is 
life. Much easier is the broad way of sell' 
indulgence, avarice, pride and ambition, but 
the end of it is death. How many choose 
death, rather than life ! St. Luke speaks only 
of the narrow ‘ door,’ not of the narrow way. 
and describes the terrible condition at the last 
day of those who have not entered it. There 
is a fine heathen parallel in the allegory called 
1 the Tablet,’ by Cebes, a disciple of Socrates : 
1 Seest thou not a certain small door, and a 
pathway before the door, in no way crowded, 
for only a very few travel that way, .since it 
seems to lead through a pathless, rugged, and 
stony tract ? That is the way that le.idelli to 
true discipline.’ There is another in the 
philosopher Maximus of Tyre (150 H.C.): ‘ There 
are many deceitful bypaths, most of which 
lead to precipices and pits, and there is a 
Bingle narrow straight and rugged path, and 
few indeed aro they who can travel by it.’ 

13. The strait gate] RY ‘ the narrow gate.’ 
St. Matthew’s word means a city gate, St. 
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Luke's a small gate or door. Even city gates NT. 17-19. Our Lord echoes and rein- 
are exceedingly narrow in the East. For forces the Baptist’s teaching : sue on 3 i' 12 . 
wide is the gate] Several modern editors omit 21 - 23 . The punishment of false prophets, and 
the words ■ is the gate.’ 14 . Strait] RV * nar- of all hypocrites. Our Lord carries us forward 
row.’ Narrow] RV ‘ straitened.’ Few there in thought to the day of judgment. Even 
be that find it] lit. 1 few bo they who arc find- then the false prophets will pretend to be 
ing it.’ In St. Luke the disciples definitely sheep. They will say, 1 Lord, Lord,’ and 
ask, ‘ Lord, are they few that be saved ? ’ but plead their successful ministerial labours. 
Jesus avoids a direct answer, bidding them But our Lord will say. I never knew you : 
look to themselves, and take care that they depart from me, ye that work iniquity, 
themselves enter by the narrow door. So 21 . Lord, Lord] During His earthly ministry 
here Jesus docs not solve the mystery of the Jesus was generally addressed as ‘Rabbi,’ 
ultimate destiny of human souls. He refuses Teacher. Here He claims the higher title of 
to say what proportion of mankind will be ‘ Lord,’ but in what sense ? Clearly as implying 
finally lost or saved, but he does say that the sovereignty over the universe, which was the 
majority of men do not, in this world at least, sense in which it was applied to Jesus in the 
choose the narrow way that leads to life. Apostolic Church : Act 10 36 1 Cor 12 3 Phil 2 n . 
"Whether after this life God will interpose to Kingdom of heaven] Here used of the final 
save them from their doom, and will apply to bliss of heaven. He that doeth] Everywhere 
them some chastening discipline which may in NT. it is said that men will be judged 
bring them to a better mind is not revealed, according to their works, not according to 
It may be so. Holy Scripture contains certain their faith or profession (16 2 7 25 85 Ro2 6 
hints in this direction (1 Pet3'u 4<i), but no- 1 Cor 3 8 2 Cor 51° 1 Pet 117 Rev 2 28 22 1 2 , etc.), 
where gives any clear hope, lest men should If faith is to justify, it must be a living faith 
be encouraged to neglect their opportunities which issues in good works. 22 . Cast out 
of repentance in this life : see on 12 32 . devils . . wonderful works] There is no reason 

15 - 20 . How to detect false prophets and to suppose that this claim to successful minis- 
hypocrites in general (Lk 6 4Wi ). The gift of terial work is unfounded. It is a fact that 
prophecy was widely diffused in the Apostolic God does sometimes, for the sake of the flock, 
Church, so that the warning against false condescend to bless the work of evil shepherds, 
prophets was needed, but the word is intended whoBO lives are not openly scandalous, and in 
to include hypocritical Christian teachers of general, we may say that ‘the unworthiness 
all kinds. How can they be known ? Not of the ministers hinders not the effect of the 
always by their doctrine, which, when it suits sacraments.’ Of course the best and truest 
their purpose, is orthodox, but by their works, work cannot be done by such men. 23 . I never 
especially by their covetousness, which is the knew you] i.e. as true disciples : cp. Lkl3 2 7. 
unfailing characteristic of false prophets. The divinity of Christ appears not only from 

The 1 Didache ’ has some interesting remarks His office of judge, but from His power to read 
about the false prophets of the sub-apostolic the heart. He claims that the most secret 
age. ‘ Let every apostle (itinerant missionary) thoughts of the millions of the human race 
that comes to you, be received as the Lord, are naked and open before Him, and this is in 
He will remain one day, and if necessary, two. effect, a claim to be divine. 

If he remains three days, he is a false prophet. 24 - 27 . The true foundation for all permanent 
And when the apostle goes forth from you, let spiritual building (Lk 6 w-W). The great ser- 
him receive nothing but bread for his day’s mon concludes with a parable. Two men 
journey. If he asks money, he is a false built houses near a watercourse. One dug 
prophet. . . A prophet who in the Spirit orders deep and reached the rock, the other built 
a table to be laid, shall not eat of it himself, upon the sand (i.e. the alluvial deposit of the 
If he does, he is a false prophet.’ The modem watercourse). In the winter there was a 
representative of the false prophet is the flood, and the house built on the sand collapsed, 
minister or teacher who works for hire or The rock is Christ’s own person and teaching, 
popularity. the only foundation for stable, spiritual and 

15 . False prophets] Not the Pharisees, but social building. "Whatever is built upon that 
Christian false prophets and teachers, as is rock, lasts. Personal character built up on 
clear from v. 22 : cp. also 24 u.s-i 1 Jnl 1 . Christ, i.e. on faith in Him and loyal obedience 

Sheep's clothing] Not the official rough garb to His commands, is stable. Men can count 
of prophets, as in Hebll 3T , but the disguise of upon it, for they feel its strength as well as 
those who wish to pass for sheep, i.e. for its gentleness. Societies or states, based on 
Christians. The sheep’s clothing is the hypo- the supremacy of Christ’s moral law, last, 
critical professions and the outward ordination They have in them the elements of stability, 
of the false teacher. 16 . Fruits] Not doctrines, prosperity, and progress. The Christian 
but works, or moral character, os always in Church itself is the greatest example of this 
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permanence and progress. Established origin- 
ally by men who had dug down to the rock 
and based themselves on faith in Christ’s 
divinity and absolute self-surrender to His 
service (see 1(3 1S ). it became a spiritual 
fabric which has outlasted the fall of empires, 
has spread to the most distant lauds, and bids 
fair to fulfil the promise of its Founder that 
the gates of hell (i.e. of death or destruction) 
shall not prevail against it. 

24. Doeth] Again the stress upon ' doing ’ : 
see Jasl--. 25. Floods] There are hardly 
any rivers in Palestine except the Jordan, but 
there are many watercourses or winter-torrents 
(Heb. nahnl, AY 1 brook,’ Arab, iriuli/). These 
are mostly quite dry in the summer, but in the 
winter are full of muddy torrent-water, which 
descends with great violence, and often over- 
flows its banks: cp. Job(i 13f - The foolish 
man in the parable had built his house either 
in or close by the channel of one of these 
wadys, without thought of the winter rains. 

28, 29. Effect of the sermon. 

29. Not as the scribes] II V ‘not as their 
scribes ’ : see prefatory remarks to c. 5. The 
scribe relied entirely on tradition. Hence he 
was compared to a cemented cistern which 
held every drop of water put into it. So 
enamoured were the Jews of tradition, that 
they would hear nothing else even from a man 
so great as Hillel. It is said that though Hillel 
discoursed of a matter all day long, yet his 
hearers received not his doctrine, till at 
last he said, 1 So I heard from Shemaiah and 
Abtalion.’ 

CHAPTER 8 

Thf. Leper Cleansed. The Centurion’s 
Servant Healed. Healing op Peter’s 
Wife's Mother and many others. 
Stilling of the Tempest. Healing op 
T nE G-adap.ene Demoniac? 

1-4. Cleansing of the leper (Mk 1 40 Lk5 12 ). 
No natural explanation of this miracle is 
possible. Leprosy has always been, and is 
still, one of the most intractable diseases. 
Under the Mosiac Law lepers were regarded as 
unclean and excluded entirely from human 
society : see Lv 13 and 14. and notes. Con- 
sidered as a parable this miracle represents the 
cleansing of the human race by the Redeemer 
from the leprosy of sin. 

I. When he was come down] Only St. 
Matthew mentions the historical connexion of 
this miracle, though both St. Mark and St. 
Luke agree that it took place during one of 
the early preaching tours in Galilee. St. 
Luke says that it was done in a city. The 
miracle comes appropriately after the sermon. 
Having said, ‘I came not to destroy (the Law),' 
He now says, ‘ Offer the gift that Moses 
commanded.' Having taught with authority, 


8 . 5 

Ho now heals with authority, 1 1 will, be thou 
clean.’ 2. Worshipped him] Lk says, ‘fell on 
his face.’ The act of reverence that was paid 
to kings. Perhaps the leper already regarded 
Jesus as the Messiah, the rightful king of 
Israel. He certainly had full faith in II is 
miraculous powers. He only doubted Hi.-, 
willingness (‘ if thou wilt ’) to heal so miserable 
an outcast. Often men find it easier to believe 
in God’s power than in His mercy and love. 

Lord] Here a title of human respect, as in 
8 25 1 G 22 Lk 9 54 1 0 1 V *> 11 1 ) etc. Make me clean] 
‘ Cleanse as well as heal me,’ because leprosy 
was a Lovitical defilement. 3. Touched him] 
No one was allowed to touch or even to salute 
a leper. If he even put his head into a place 
it became unclean. No less a distance than 4 
cubits (G ft.) had to be kept from the leper, or 
if the wind came from that direction, inn 
cubits were scarcely sufficient. By ilius 
touching the leper, Christ also showed ilis 
superiority to the Law of Moses. So far from 
being Himself defiled, His touch imparted 
cleansing. 

4. See thou tell no man] According to St. 
Mark He dismissed the man abruptly, almost 
violently, with an urgent command to be silent . 
Only one explanation of this isat all probable. 
Ho feared, as in Jn6 15 , that the people would 
proclaim Him Messiah, and force Hint to be 
the leader of a revolution. Offer the gift] i e. 
a sacrifice of two he-lambs without blemish, 
and one ewe-lamb of the first year without 
blemish. For the details see Lvl4. Fora 
testimony unto them] i.e. a proof of the gi 11- 
uineness of his cure. The priests, alter 
examining him, could not refuse his gift, ami 
their acceptance of it would be valid testimony 
that ho had really been cured of his leprosy . 
In face of the injunction to tell no man. we 
cannot imagine that Christ intended him to 
notify the priests of the manner of his healing, 
and so challenge them to examine His claims. 
The man seems, however, to have disobey m 1 
the injunction (Mkl 45 ), so that this miracle 
helped to arouse the opposition which Christ 
soon afterwards encountered (t)3, ii.uij 

5-13. Healing of the centurion’s servant 
(Lk? 1 , not, however, Jn4 4 ", q. v.). The ac- 
counts in St. Matthew and St. Luke ai* 1 
partly drawn from independent sources, which, 
though agreeing in essentials, differ consult r- 
ably in details. In St. Matthew the centurion 
himself comes to Jesus. In St. Luke lie first 
sends certain Jewish elders to plead for him. 
then some of his friends, and apparently docs 
not see Jesus at all. St. Luke's narrative is 
the fuller and more original. The discrepancy 
with St. Matthew is not a serious one. 1 1 is 
quite common to represent a person as doing 
himself what he really does through others. 
St. Matthew alone records Christ’s remarkable 
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utterance as to the rejection of Israel and the there. The Gentiles would bo excluded, and 
call of the Gentiles, vv. 11, 12. St. Luke, would have the mortification of seeing all the 
however, has nearly the same words in another sumptuous preparations. Every (clean) animal 
connexion (Lk 13 28 ). that exists, and many that do not, would be 

5 . A centurion] A Roman legionary officer eaten at that feast, e.g. the Leviathan, Behc- 

commanding a century (i.e. from 50 to 100 moth, the gigantic bird Bar Jochani, and certain 
men, the hundredth part of a legion), and oceu- fabulous l'alted geese. The wine of the feast 
pying the social position of a modern sergeant would have been kept in the grapes from the 
or non-commissioned officer. Whether this creation of the world. King David would 
centurion was directly under Roman authority, return thanks according to Ps 1 1 G 13 . Very 
or was in the employ of Herod Antipas, in startling, therefore, was the declaration of J esus 
whose kingdom he served, is not certain, that Gentiles from all nations would be ad- 
He was a heathen, and though favourably im- mitted to this Messianic feast, and many ex- 
pressed by Judaism, it is probable from the cumcised Jews (‘ sons of the kingdom ’) 
language of v. 8 that he was not a proselyte, excluded. In the NT., the figure of a banquet 
Several centurions appear in the NT., all in a or marriage feast is several times used (as 
very favourable light : 27 34 Ac 10, 27, and 28. here) to represent participation in Christ’s 
‘ Probably,' says Trench , 1 in the general ■wreck Kingdom, both in this world and the next : 
of the moral institutions of the heathen world, sec 22 2 25 10 Rev 19 7 . The present passage 
the Roman army was one of the few in which is a double prophecy (inserted most suitably in 
some of the old virtues survived.’ The troops a Gospel meant for Jewish readers), ( 1 ) of the 
of Palestine were recruited locally from the admission of the Gentiles on equal terms with 
heathen of Samaria and Caesarea, and were the Jews into the Christian Church, and of 
auxiliaries. The legionary soldiers proper were the exclusion of many of the latter ; (2) of the 
required to be Roman citizens. The centurion, final salvation of many Gentiles, and of the 
being an officer, was probably a Roman. Ac- reprobation of merely nominal Jews, 
cording to St. Luke, he did not venture to 12 . The children (RY 1 sons ’) of the king- 
come himself, but sent certain Jewish elders, dom] i.e. the Jews. Outer darkness, etc.] a 
who said , 1 He is worthy that thou shouldest do rhetorical description of the sorrow and dis- 
this for him, for he loveth our nation, and appointment of those who are excluded. The 
himself built us our synagogue.’ gnashing of teeth represents anger and dis- 

6 . My servant] The expression might mean appointment, not torture : seePsll2 10 Ac7 54 

1 my little son,’ but it is plain from St. Luke 14 - 17 . Healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, 
that it was a favourite slave who was ill. and of many sick and possessed persons (Mk 1 22 

8 . Lord, I am not worthy] Both the cen- Lk4 3!> ). According to St. Mark and St. Luke 
tnrion and the elders judged Jesus by Jewish those miracles took place on the sabbath, after 
standards. That Jesus should heal a Gentile the synagogue service at which Jesus preached 
at all, except for some very special reason, was and healed a demoniac. 

thought impossible. Still more unlikely was 14 . Peter's house] Peter was a married 
it that He would enter a Gentile house, which man (1 Coi-9 5 ). He had a house in Caper - 
was regarded as defiled, and defiling those who naum, which lie shared with his brother An- 
entered it (Jnl 8 2s ). Speak the word only] drew, and apparently with his wife’s mother, 
lit. ‘speak with a word.’ In believing that 15 . Ministered] i.e. 1 waited at table.’ The 
Jesus could heal at a distance, the centurion fever had left no weakness. 16 . Possessed] 
showed remarkable faith. Perhaps his faith According to St. Luke the devils cried out, 
w r as assisted by the similar miracle worked ‘ Thou art the Son of God.’ and recognised 
shortly before in the same city upon the son Him as the Christ. 17 . Isa 53 4 , quoted from 
of a certain ‘ nobleman ’ (Jn4' lc ). the Hebrew. This application of the passage 

9 . For I am a man under authority] The to the miracles of healing does not conflict 
sense is : I am myself only a servant of others, with its deeper fulfilment in Christ's atoning 
and yet I have soldiers under me whom I can work on the Cross (Jn l 29 1 Pet2 24 ). 

send where I please to carry out my will. 18 - 22 . Sayings to a scribe and another dis- 
How much more canst Thou, who art Lord of ciple (Lk9 iT ). St. Luke introduces these say- 
the powers of nature, speak the word and be ings much later in our Lord’s ministry. Both 
obeyed. The centurion expresses his faith evangelists apparently borrowed from a com- 
that angels and spirits and diseases are as mon source, which did not specify the occasion 
obedient to Jesus as his soldiers are to him. of the utterances. 

11 . Shall sit down (lit. ‘recline at table’) 19 , 20 . The offer of a recognised rabbi 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob] The (scribe) to become a follower of Jesus wat 
rabbis taught that the Messianic age would an attractive one, especially as no influential 
be ushered in by a great feast. All Israel, with person had yet become a disciple. JeBus, 
its patriarchs, prophets, and heroes, would be however, did not hastily accept the offer. To 
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tost the situ erity of the new convert, ho re- 
quire! him to count the cost. He must give 
up all to follow Christ — home-comforts, wealth, 
honour, ami all prospects of advancement. 
Like his Master, he must have no place to lay 
his head, l’mkibh the scribe, like the rich 
voting ruler, found the conditions too hard. 

ig. Master] i.e. Babbi, a title of respect 
properly belonging only to scribes. It was 
sometimes accorded by courtesy to our Lord, 
as here. 

20 . The Son of man] This title of Christ 
is found only in the Gospels and Ac7 66 , and 
(except in Ac7 5 ®) is found only in the mouth 
of our Lord Himself. It corresponds in Ara- 
maic. which our Lord habitually spoke, either 
to hur/iaxha, which may mean either 1 the man,’ 
or (but this is not so certain) ‘ the son of man,' 
or else to b’reh <T nasha , which means definitely 
and emphatically * the son of man ’ (lit. ‘ his 
son, that of man ’). That our Lord, who was 
probably bilingual, occasionally used the Gk. 
title as found in the Gospels, is also very pos- 
sible. The title was used by our Lord through- 
out His ministry, and not, as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed, only from the time of 
St. “Peter's confession (16 i 3 ). This fact must 
be taken account of in ascertaining its pro- 
bable meaning. It follows from this that it 
cannot have been, as is sometimes maintained, 
a definite and well-understood designation of 
the Messiah. Our Lord concealed His Messiah- 
ship from the multitude until the close of His 
ministry, and did not expressly reveal it even 
to the Twelve until the confession of Peter. 
That it was not understood by the multitudes 
to be a Messianic title is evident from Jn 12 3 *. 

The title probably designates our Lord as 
the ideal or representative man, 1 the man in 
whom human nature was most fully and deeply 
realised, and who was the most complete ex- 
ponent of its capacities, warm and broad in 
His sympathies, ready to minister and suffer 
for others, sharing to the full the needs and 
deprivations which are the common lot of 
humanity, but conscious at the same time of 
the dignity and greatness of human nature, 
and destined ultimately to exalt it to unex- 
ampled majesty and glory.’ At the close of 
His life He invested it with a more definitely 
Messianic meaning by identifying Himself 
with the ‘ one like unto a son of man ’ of 
Dan 7 ls , who was generally understood to be 
the Messiah : see Ml26® 3 i ° 4 . The expression 
was used by our Lord of Himself on at least 
forty different occasions, and in very diverse 
contexts. Thus he uses it in connexion with 
His authority to forgive sins (9 8 ), His lord- 
ship over the sabbath (12 8 ), His Second 
Advent in glory (10 23 13 41 1 6 2 b 28 19 28 
24*7,30,37,41 25 31 26®*), His familiar intercourse 
with men in daily life (11 19 ), His poverty (8 20 ), 


His preaching (13 37 ), His sufferings and re 
surrection (Mt 17°> 12 > 20 ls 26 34 MJc 8 31 ), 
His giving His life as a ransom (20 28 ), and 
His seeking and saving that which was lost 
(Lkl9 10 ). St. Stephen uses it of our Lord as 
glorified in heaven. The title occurs twelve 
times in St. John’s Gospel, for the most part 
in passages which clearly imply His divinity. 
The Son of man exists in heaven before Tbs 
Incarnation, and descends to earth to become 
man (Jn 6 62 ) ; He gives His flesh and blood to 
believers to cat and drink, who are thus in- 
corporated with Him and receive eternal life 
(Jn 6 2Tf -) ; He holds unbroken communion 
with the Father during Hisearthly life(Jn 1 ,1 ) : 
He is the object of divine and saving faith 
(Jn3 ls ) ; His death on the cross is not a degra- 
dation but a glorification (Jn 12 23 1381 ), and 
He ends His earthly course by a triumphant 
ascension (Jn 6 02 ). 

The title 1 Son of man ’ is used of the Mes- 
siah in a part of the book of Enoch (chs. 37-7 1)), 
which is probably, but not certainly. pre- 
Christian. It is just possible that our Lord 
may have derived it from this source. Hut in 
any case the title was very little known, and 
was not popularly understood to mean the 
Messiah. Some have thought that the source 
of the title is Ps 8 (see especially v. 4). 

22 . Follow me ; and let the dead, etc.] This 
difficult saying is variously interpreted : (I) 
My claim comes before all other claims. It is 
better that the dead should remain unburied, 
than that thou shouldest delay to enter upon 
the solemn ministry to which I have called 
thee. (If.B. The funeral and subsequent mourn- 
ing would cause a delay of several weeks.) 
(2) Let the dead (i.e. thy unbelieving relations 
who are spiritually dead through lack of faith 
in Me) bury thy father for thee, and come 
thou, follow Me at once. 

The man’s father was probably either dead 
or at the point of death, although some think 
that he was only aged, and that the disciple 
asked to remain at home till death occurred, 
thus indefinitely postponing his obedience to 
Christ’s call. 

23 - 27 . The stilling of the tempest (Ml: 1 >> 
Lk 8 22 ). St. Mark and St. Luke both place t he 
incident after the series of parables which St. 
Matthew records in c. 13. This is at once one 
of the best-atteBted miracles, and one of the 
most incomprehensible to those who desire (0 
limit our Lord’s miracles to those of healing. 
It is perhaps possible to regard the cessation 
of the storm as a fortunate coincidence, but ii 
is certain that Jesus Himself did not take this 
view of it. He rebuked the wind and sea, 
showing that He regarded Himself as the 
Lord of physical nature as well as of the 
spiritual world. By stilling the storm Christ 
showed that, behind the inexorable and awful 
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manifestations of nature, storm, pestilence, 
volcanic eruptions, and sudden death, which 
seem to treat man's sufferings with indiffer- 
ence, there is the loving hand of divine provi- 
dence. In the last resort nature is subject to 
God’s holy and righteous will. 

The miracle is also a parable, setting forth 
Christ as a giver of peace and safety, both to 
individuals and to His Church. St. Augustine 
(400 a.d.) says, 1 We are sailing in this life as 
through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms 
of temptation are not wanting. Whence is 
this, save because J esus is sleeping in thee, i.e. 
thy faith in Jesus is slumbering in thy heart? 
Bouse Him and say, Master, we perish. Ho 
will awaken, that is, thy faith will return to 
thee, and the danger will be over.’ Tertullian 
(200 A.n.) says, 1 But that little ship presented 
a figure of the Church, in that she is disquieted 
in the sea, i.e. in the world, by the waves, i.e. 
by persecutions and temptations, the Lord 
patiently sleeping, as it were until roused at 
last by the prayers of the saints He checks the 
world, and restores tranquillity to His own.’ 

24 . Tempest] lit. ‘shaking.’ The word 
generally means ‘ earthquake.’ ‘ To under- 
stand the causes of these sudden and violent 
tempests, we must remember that the lake lies 
low, six hundred feet lower than the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, that the vast and naked plateaus 
of Jaulau (the district E. of the lake) rise to 
a great height, spreading backward to the 
wilds of Hauran, and upwards to the snowy 
Hermon ; that the watercourses have cut out 
profound ravines and wild gorges, converging 
to the head of the lake, and that these act like 
gigantic funnels to draw down the winds from 
the mountains ’ (Thompson). 

27 . What manner of man] The disciples 
already begin to think that Jesus is more than 
a mere man. 

28 - 34 . The healing of the Gadarene de- 
moniacs (Mko 1 Lk 8 2fa ). There are real diffi- 
culties in connexion with this narrativ e, but 
that upon which Professor Huxley laid so 
much stress in his controversy with Mr. 
Gladstone, 1889-91, is assuredly the least. 
Speaking of the destruction of the swine ho 
said, 1 Everything that I know of law and 
justice convinces mo that the wanton destruc- 
tion of other people's property is a misdemean- 
our of evil example,’ as if He, who gives life 
and health and all things to all men, cannot 
take back His own gifts when He will. More 
serious is the difficulty presented by the trans- 
ference of the devils from the men into the 
swine (vv. 31, 32). It may, perhaps, be 
sufficient to remark that it is not certain that 
this is the true interpretation of the incident. 
The transference itself could not from the 
nature of the case have been observed. It 
was an inference from the request of the devils 


and the subsequent behaviour of the swine. 
The word Go used by Jesus may mean ‘ Go 
into the swine,’ but it may also mean simply, 

‘ Begone,’ without implying any such permis- 
sion. In the latter case the destruction of 
the swine may have been a natural occurrence, 
the herd taking fright at the paroxysms and 
cries of the demoniacs, which became more 
violent at the moment of their recovery : cp. 
Mkl 20 9 20 Lk9 42 . If the former interpreta- 
tion is correct, Jesus probably destroyed the 
swine to convince the insane men that the 
devils had really left them. The healing itself 
was certainly a miracle of the most striking 
kind, whether the men be regarded as really 
possessed by devils, or as maniacs under that 
delusion. St. Matthew in recording this miracle 
made use of another source besides that repre- 
sented by St. Mark and St. Luke. He speaks 
of two demoniacs, they only of one. 

28 . The country of the Gergesenes (BY 
1 Gadarenes ’)] Gadara was an important Gen- 
tile town, the capital of Persia, situated at 
least 6 m. from the lake in a south-easterly 
direction, and separated from it by a broad 
plain and the gorge of the river Hieromax, a 
tributary of the Jordan. St. Matthew men- 
tions Gadara as the nearest well-known town. 
St. Mark and St. Luke state more precisely 
that the incident took place at Gerasa, to be 
identified with the ruins of Kersa or Gersa on 
the E. Bide of the lake. There are ancient 
tombs in the vicinity of this place, and about 
1 m. S. of it is a steep, even slope, which may 
be the * steep place ’ by which the swine rushed 
down into the sea. There was another Gerasa 
in Ponca, but it was fully 35 m. from the 
lake, and cannot possibly be the one meant. 

Out of the tombs] Maniacs are still to bo 
found among the tombs in the East. War- 
burton writes, ‘ On descending from these 
heights (of Lebanon), I found myself in a 
cemetery. The silence of the night was now 
broken by fierce yells and howlings, which I 
discovered proceeded from a naked maniac, 
who was fighting with some wild dogs for a 
bone. The moment he perceived me, he left 
his canine comrades, and bounding along with 
rapid strides, seized my horse’s bridle, and 
almost forced him backward over the cliff.’ 

29 . Thou Son of God] The demons similarly 
acknowledge Jesus in Mk3 u Lk4 41 . To 
torment us before the time] viz. of the Last 
Judgment, when the demons will be consigned 
to hell. The demoniacs identify themselves 
with the demons and speak in their names. 

31 . In St. Luke the demons beg not to be 
sent into the ‘ abyss,’ i.e. into hell. 

34 . They besought him that he would depart] 
The drowning of 2,000 swine represented a 
considerable monetary loss, and they feared 
further losses if Je 6 us remained in their neigh- 
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bourhood. It is not clear whether the owners 
of the swine were Jews or Gentiles. The 
population of Decapolis was mainly, but by no 
means exclusively, Gentile. If the owners 
were Jews, their loss might be regarded as a 
punishment for keeping swine contrary to Lhe 
Law. The rabbis said, ‘ Cursed be he who 
keeps hogs, and cursed be he who tcacheth his 
son the wisdom of the Greeks ’ ; and again , 1 It 
is forbidden to trade in anything that is un- 
clean.’ ‘Keeper of hogs’ was a Jewish term 
of abuse. Coasts] RV ‘ borders.’ St. Mark 
and St. Luke add that our Lord, departing 
from His usual custom, bade the demoniac 
proclaim his cure publicly. As the population 
was Gentile, there was no danger of a Mes- 
sianic outbreak. 

We have adopted the now widely-accepted 
view (see note * Possession ’ at 4 24 ), that the 
demoniacs of the NT. were insane persons 
under the delusion that they were possessed 
with devils, but their recognition of Jesus 
as the Son of God, and in a less degree the 
phenomenon of double consciousness exhi- 
bited in this and other instances, are plausible 
arguments for the older view that the pos- 
session was real : see on MkS 1 ’ 4 ". 

CHAPTER 9 

The Sick or the Palsy. Call or Mat- 
thew. Raising or Jaircs’ Daughter 

1 - 8 . The paralytic healed and his sins 
forgiven (Mk 2 1 Lk5 17 ). The peculiarity of 
this miracle is that it was worked to prove a 
doctrine, and that in the face of opposition. 
There were present certain scribes and Phari- 
sees, some of whom had doubtless come from 
Jerusalem expressly to oppose Jesus. Jesus at 
once threw them a challenge by saying to the 
man, 1 Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.’ The 
scribes understood this to mean that He 
claimed to forgive sins as God only can do. 
Instead of repudiating this suggestion, as a 
mere man would have done, Jesus accepted it, 
and proceeded to prove His claim by a miracle. 
‘ Whether is easier,’ said He, 1 to say. Thy sins 
are forgiven ; or to say, Arise, and walk ? ' 
The former, of course, is easier. Any im- 
postor can say, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven,’ because 
it is impossible for men to know whether the 
words have taken effect or not. But not 
every one can say, ‘ Arise, and walk,’ because 
if such words are spoken without authority, 
the speaker is at once convicted of imposture. 

This miracle, like the resurrection, may be re- 
garded as a vindication by God Himself of the 
character of Jesus. No man could make the 
claims that Jesus did, without rendering him- 
self liable to the most serious imputations upon 
his character. Either He was tho Son of 
God, or, as the scribes rightly said from their 
point of view, a blasphemer. Hence in this 


miracle Jesus deliberately appealed to the 
judgment of God, and God by working the 
miracle vindicated tho character of Jesus. 

r. His own city] i.c. Capernaum. 

2 . They brought to him] According to tho 
fuller accounts in St. Mark and St. Luko the 
bed of the paralytic was carried by four men, 
who, unable to approach Jesus for the crowd, 
ascended to the roof of the house by the out- 
side stairs with which most Eastern houses are 
furnished, and making a hole in the flat roof 
(* the tiling,’ Luke), let down the bed by 
cords in front of Jesus, who was addressing a 
great multitude. Where was Jesus at (lie 
time ? Some say in the upper chamber of the 
house, but this would hardly have held so 
many. More satisfactory is the suggestion of 
Edorshcim that Jesus was preaching in the 
covered gallery or verandah of the house, and 
that the hole was made, not in the roof of the 
house, but in the roof of the verandah. The 
houso was probably Peter’s, and one of con- 
siderable size, as befitted a man of some means. 
It was built, as the better class of Eastern 
houses generally are, like an English college. 
A single gate or door opened into a large 
square courtyard, planted with trees. Round 
it were the various apartments cf the house, 
opening directly into the courtyard. There vv as 
also a roofed verandah runninground the court. 
Jesus was sitting in tho verandah, addiessmg 
the crowds that filled the courtyard and thu 
doorway and the street beyond, when the 
men unroofed the verandah from above and 
let the sick man down. 

2 . Son, be of good cheer] Words of encour- 
agement and comfort to the man, who. wo may 
conclude, knew that his disease was the result, 
of past sin, and was therefore ashamed of 
himself. Not only drunkenness, but various 
other sins of self-indulgence produce pnrah sis. 
Jesus, who knew at a glance the whole history 
of the case (cp. Jn5 14 ), first removed the sick 
man’s spiritual trouble, and then healed him. 
The absolution was given for the mail’s own 
sake, but it was also a challenge to the Pli.iri 
sees, who were present as enemies. Their 
hostility had been roused not only by the 
cleansing of the leper ( 8 1 ), but by the very 
similar miracle worked shortly before at Jeru- 
salem (Jn5 2 ), in connexion with which also 
Jesus had incurred the charge of blasphemy 
(‘ He called God His own father, making Him- 
self equal with God,’ Jn5 18 ). 

6 . The Son of man] i.e. the Son of God in 
the humiliation of His life on earth. Hath 
power (RM ‘ authority ’) on earth to forgive 
sins] What is the force of on earth ? Hengrl 
rightly says, ‘ This speech hints at His colest i.il 
origin.’ Christ’s design is to prove that II is 
Incarnation has not emptied Him of His div inc 
prerogatives. Though humbled on earth, the 
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divine power of pardon was still His. By be- 
coming man Ho had not ceased to be God. 

8 . Which had given such power (RM * au- 
thority’) unto men] The saying is a striking 
one. Although one man alone had exercised 
the power, the people rightly perceived that 
there had been established the principle that 
the divine forgiveness can be committed to 
man. Christ afterwards gave such power unto 
men when He committed to His Church the 
power to forgive sins (Jn 20 23 ). A strong 
distinction must, however, be drawn between 
Christ’s own power to forgive, which is orig- 
inal and absolute, and the ministerial power 
of absolution which is delegated and con- 
ditional : see on Jn 20 23 . 

9-13. Call of Matthew (Mk 2 u Lk/i 2 ": see 
Intro.). The call of a publican was another 
challenge to the Pharisaic party. Considering 
the low estimation in which publicans were 
held (see on 5 4(i ), it was an act of extra- 
ordinary boldness, and, if human success was 
aimed at, a most unwise one. But Jesus had 
a mission to the despised and outcast, whom 
He regarded as in many respects nearer the 
kingdom of God than the respectable Phari- 
sees. The most obvious way to win their 
confidence and to acquire influence over them, 
was to call one of their number to the aposto- 
late. Ho did so, and followed up the step by 
holding a great feast, at which He and His 
disciples publicly ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners. The incident lias a double signi- 
ficance. ( 1 ) It is a protest by Jesus against 
the practice of social ostracism. If publicans 
are treated as if they were thieves, they are 
likely to become so. If actors are regarded as 
disreputable people, disreputable they will be. 
But if men are treated with respect, they are 
thereby taught to respect themselves, and to try 
to deserve the good opinion of others. ( 2 ) It 
is an intimation that the Church has a mission 
to the poor, the outcast, and the criminal, as 
well as to tho respectable classes. Many signs 
show that this duty is now much more appre- 
ciated than it was. Parochial missions to tho 
poor, street preaching, the police-court mission- 
aries, the missions in prisons, are all imitations 
of our Lord’s feast to publicans and sinners. 

9. Matthew] The other Gospels call him 
‘ Levi.’ Matthew (‘ gift of Jehovah ’) was the 
name by which he was known among Chris- 
tians. He may have adopted it at his call. 

The receipt of custom] RV 1 the place of 
toll.’ Custom, or toll (Gk. telos), was a tax 
levied on goods imported or exported from 
one district to another, as distinguished from 
tribute (Gk. cemos, or pharos), an annual tax 
on houses, lands, and persons. As customs 
generally went to the native government, 
Matthew was probably in the employ of Herod 
Antipas, not of the Romans. J. Lightfool 


thinks that the toll was levied on vessels ply- 
ing on the lake. More probably it was levied 
on the caravans trading between Egypt and 
Damascus, most of which passed through 
Capernaum. Follow me] St. Luke says that 
St. Matthew ‘ left all ’ and followed Jesus. 
Probably he had been a disciple for some time 
and expected the call. 

10. As Jesus sat at meat (lit. 1 reclined ’) in 
the house] From St. Matthew and St. Mark 
it might bo supposed that the meal took place 
in tho house of Jesus, i.e. of Peter ; but it is 
clear from St. Luke that it was in the house 
of Matthew, who made a great feast for his 
Master. This feast, is not to be regarded as a 
mere farewell banquet given by him to his old 
associates, but as part of a definite design on 
the part of Jesus to reach the despised and 
outcast classes. There being so great a multi- 
tude of guests, it is probable that the feast 
was held not in the upper-room, but in the 
great courtyard of the house. For the atti- 
tude of sitting (reclining) at meat, seo on 
Lk 7 3S Jnl 3 23 . 

11. When the Pharisees saw if] The Phari- 
sees were not invited, but they walkod in to 
see what was happening. In the East a ban- 
quet is a public affair, and any casual wayfarer 
may enter as a spectator. Why eateth your 
master with publicans and sinners ?] The Phari- 
sees spoke to the disciples to seduce them 
from their allegiance to their Master. Publi- 
cans were social outcasts, and religiously half- 
excommunicate. It was said, ‘ A religious man 
who becomes a publican, is to be driven out 
of the society of religion.’ ‘It is not law- 
ful to use the riches of such men. of whom 
it is presumed that all their wealth was gotten 
by rapine, and that all their business was the 
business of extortioners, such as publicans and 
robbers are.’ Publicans were forbidden to be 
judges or to give evidence : see on 5 46 . Some 
think that ‘sinners’ is a mere Pharisaic term of 
abuse for publicans. 

12. They that be whole, i.e. the Pharisees, 
have no need of a physician, i.e. of Christ, 
but they that are sick, i.e. the publicans and 
sinners. The saying is spoken in irony, for 
the Pharisees, wanting charity, wanted a phy- 
sician even more than the publicans. 

13. I will have mercy, and not sacrifice] i.e. 
I would rather see love and charity towards 
fellowmon than ritual observances. Ritual 
without love is an abomination. Quoted from 
Hos6 6 , and again in 12 7 . The righteous] i.e. 
those who think themselves such, viz. the 
Pharisees. Ironically spoken. Of course Christ 
did come to call the Pharisees, but they re- 
fused to be called. 

14-17. Controversy with the disciples of 
John and with the Pharisees on fasting (Mk 
2 18 Lko 33 ). Matthew’s feast probably took 
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place on a Monday or a Thursday, days which 1 No one,’ Ho says, ‘ having drunk old wine 
were observed by the Pharisees and John's desires new, for he says, Tho old is good 
disciples as fasts : see Mk, 1 The disciples of enough.’ In other words, the disciples of 
John and the Pharisees were fasting.’ The John, having tasted John’s wine and found it 
jealousy of the disciples of John had showed to be good, are not to be blamed if they are 
itself even before John had been cast into not over anxious to taste new wine, i.e. to 
prison (Jn 3 20 ). Now that John was in prison, adopt tho new and to them untried practices 
they readily became the tools of the Pharisees, of Christ’s disciples (Lk, 1 ) 39 ). 
who instigated them to come forward and say, 14. Fast oft] Some ancient authorities omit 
* AY'hy do we and the Pharisees fast oft, but thy 1 oft." 

disciples fast not ? ’ The question had two 15. The children (RV ‘ sons ’) of the bride- 
purposes. ( 1 ) It was intended to hold up to chamber] i.e. the friends of the bridegroom, 
public odium the laxity of the religious prac- who, amid singing and playing of instruments, 
ticcs of Jesus as compared with the strictness conducted the bride, accompanied by her com. 
of those of the Pharisees and of John. ( 2 ) It panions, to the house of the bridegroom and to 
was intended to produce a breach between the brideehamber, and remained to take part 
John and Jesus. The reputation of Jesus had in the wedding-feast, which usually lasted seven 
been established very largely by the witness days. Here the ‘sons of the brideehamber' 
which John had borne to His Messiahship. If are the disciples of Christ. Christ was first 
Jesus could be induced to condemn John (and called the Bridegroom by the Baptist himself 
it seemed impossible that He could defend His (Jn 3 -°). Shall be taken from them] The first 
own disciples without doing so), John would prediction in St. Matthew of the Passion. And 
perhaps disown Jesus, whose reputation would then shall they fast] The first reference is to the 
thereby be seriously diminished. sorrow of Christ’s disciples after His death. 

Jesus disappointed them by an answer at The words, however, may be taken to suggest 
least as diplomatic as the famous one about the for fasting a permanent place in tho CI11 is- 
tribute-money. Addressing the disciples of tian system of devotion, but a less prominent 
John, He reminded them that their own master one than in the austere system of John and 
had called Him the Bridegroom, and added that the formal self-righteous one of Pharisaic 
at a wedding not even the Pharisees would Judaism: see on 6 10 . 

desire the guests to fast. When the wedding- 16. A piece of new cloth] lit. ‘undressed 
feast was over, or rather when the bridegroom cloth.’ According to St. Luke the piece id 
was taken from them by a violent death, they new cloth is taken from the new garment 
would mourn and fast. Then in three parables of Christianity. It signifies the bright and 
(the last of which is in St. Luke only) He showed joyous character of the religion of Christ, 
that the disciples of John were as right from which cannot be successfully grafted upon the 
their point of view as His own disciples were austere and joyless system of the Baptist, 
from theirs. In the first parable He compared Taketh from the garment] i.e. parts. < li- 
the religious practices of John to an old gar- separates itself from tho garment. And the 
ment. and His own to a new garment. John, rent is made worse] BY 1 a worse rent is made ' 
He said, was not so foolish as to tear a piece 17. Old bottles] The most usual Eastern 
of cloth from the new garment of Christianity bottles are simply goat-skins drawn olf Ba- 
in order to patch with it his own Jewish gar- animal entire. The neck of the animal forms 
ment. He could not, for instance, consistently the neck of the bottle. Those used for wine 
borrow from Christ the dispensation from fast- are tanned with oak-bark and seasoned in 
ing. and teach it to his disciples, without making smoke, which gives a flavour to the wine that 
a complete breach in his system. Let the is much appreciated. New wine is liable to a 
disciples of John continue to fast until they certain amount of after-fermentation, so that 
came to Jesus, when they would adopt different it cannot safely be stored in old bottles. Our 
practices altogether. Lord’s saying about the old and the new 

Having defended John, Jesus, in a second bottles applies properly to the Baptist’s toaeh- 
parable, defended Himself. John’s wine was ing, but it may also be applied to Judaism in 
old, and was contained in bottles which suited general. So taken, it means that the foims 
it. His own was new, and required new bottles, of Judaism are inadequate to express the 
In other words, the two different types of piety spirit of Christianity, and that those who, like 
required different outward methods of expres- the Judaising Christians in the Acts, try to 
sion. John’s preparatory ministry of repent- combine the Law with the Gospel and to nu- 
ance was rightly accompanied by fasting and force the Mosaic ritual, are trying to pul now 
mourning, but now the fulness of joy was come, wine into old bottles. 

the time of feasting and rejoicing had begun. 18-26. The raising of Jairus’ daughter, and 
In a third parable, given only by St. Luke, the healing of the woman with an issue of blood 
Jesus again defends the disciples of John. (Mk 5 21 Lk8 40 ). The most important point 
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in the raising of Jairus’ daughter is the reality deliberate act, and was fully aware of all the 
of the death. This has been denied on account circumstances of the case. By saying 1 Thy 
of our Lord’s words, * The maid is not dead, faith hath saved thee,’ He reproved her super- 
but sleepcth.’ It is perfectly true that the stition. Not the touch, nor the holy tassel, 
mourners understood them in this sense, 1 for nor the supposed magic virtue had healed her, 
they laughed him to scorn, knowing that she but her faith. 

was dead ’ (Lk), but inasmuch as the narra- 18 . While he spake] According to this 
tive comes from Peter himself, who was Gospel the ruler came to Jesus as He was 
present, and is told as a miracle, it must be sitting at meat with Matthew the publican, 
held that she was really dead, and that Jesus The other Gospels record the incident imme- 
spoke of her as sleeping, because He was about diatoly after the return from the country of 
to wake her. He used the same words of the Gadarenes (Gerasenes). 

Lazarus, and on that occasion explained them Is even now dead] According to the fuller 
(Jnll 11 ). narrative of St. Mark and St. Luke, Jairus 

Some who are able to credit the miracles of says that his daughter is at the point of death 
healing, find difficulties in crediting the miracles Afterwards a messenger arrives announcing 
of resurrection. There is, however, no more that she is dead. 

roal difficulty in believing the resurrection of 20 . A woman] Eusebius (Church Historian, 
Jairus’ daughter than in believing that of Jesus Bishop of Caesarea in the 4th cent. a.d.) says 
Himself. The former illustrates the latter, that she was a heathen, residing at Paneas 
and is rendered probable by it. It should be (Caesarea Philippi), near the sources of the 
observed in this connexion, (1) That miracles Jordan. ‘Her house is Bhown in the city, 
of healing, important as they are as proofs of and the wonderful monuments of our 
God's benevolence, are entirely inadequate to Saviour’s benefit to her are still remaining, 
illustrate the cardinal doctrine of a future life. At the gates of her house, on an elevated 
(2) That Jesus Himself regarded raising the stone, stands a brazen statue of a woman on 
dead as part of His ordinary ministerial work her bended knee, with her hands stretched 
(11 s Lk 7 and, according to St. Matthew, out before her like one entreating. Opposite 
delegated the power to the Apostles (10 s ), in to this is another statue of a man, erect, of 
accordance with which St. Peter afterwards the same materials, decently clad in a mantle, 
raised Tabitha (Ae9 4 ( i). and stretching out his hand to the woman. 

Christ’s three miracles of resurrection form This statue they said was a likeness of Jesus 
a graduated series. In the case of Jairus’ Christ.’ It may, however, have been a statue 
daughter the spirit had hardly fled. The of Aesculapius, the god of healing, who was in 
widow’s son (Lk7 12 ) had been dead longer, great favour at the beginning of the Christian 
but not more than twenty-four hours. Lazarus era. Touched the hem (BY ‘border,’ or, 
(Jnll) had been dead four days, and decom- rather, ‘tassel’) of His garment] see prefatory 
position had probably begun. Yet we arc not remarks on vv. 18-26. 

to suppose that one miracle was more difficult 23 . According to St. Mark and St. Luke 
than another to Him who is the Resurrection only Peter, James, and John, and the parents 
and the Life. witnessed the miracle. The minstrels] BV 

The healing of the woman with the issue ‘ the flute-players.’ The rabbis said, ‘ Even 
is an example of the way in which Jesus the poorest among the Israelites (his wife 
accepted imperfect faith in order to render it being dead) will afford her two flutes (i.e. two 
perfect. The woman was superstitious. She male flute-players to play at the funeral pro- 
thought that a kind of magical virtue resided cession), and one woman to make lamentation.’ 
in our Lord's body, ready to flow out to heal The multitude of hired mourners marks the 
without any act of will on His part, or any wealth and position of Jairus. 25 . St. Mark 
act of faith on hers. All that she had to gives our Lord's actual Aramaic words, Talitha 
do was to touch, and in doing so she was cumi, i.e. ‘Maid, arise.’ 26 . St Mark and St. 
careful to touch (v. 20) that portion of Luke add that our Lord commanded the parents 
His garment which to a Jew was holiest, viz. to be silent about the miracle. Some think 
the tassel, which, in accordance withNul5 ST , that this was only a warning against religious 
every Jew was required to wear on the four gossip. More probably, since the house was 
corners of his cloak to remind him of Jehovah’s surrounded by an excited crowd, His design waB 
commands. But since there was real faith to prevent a tumult. 

mingled with her superstition, Jesus allowed 27 - 31 * Healing of two blind men in the 
her to be healed, only calling her back after- house (peculiar to St. Matthew). Blindness, 
wards to make her faith perfect. By saying chiefly as the result of ophthalmia, is exceed- 
1 Who touched meV’ and insisting on a full ingly common in the East, and several miracles 
confession, He made it clear to the woman and of restoring sight to the blind are recorded in 
to others that He had healed her by His own the Gospels : 12 22 20 80 21 14 Jn 9 In this 
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case Christ elicited a definite act of faith from 
the men before healing them. The act of 
touching their eves was probably intended 
to aid their faith. Tlicir addressing Him as 
Son of David need not imply that they 
believed Him to be the Messiah. 30 . Straitly 
charged] i.e. sternly (see 11V) charged them, 
because He foresaw that they would disobey : 
cp. 12 1S , etc. 

32 - 34 . Healing of a dumb man (Lk 1 1 u ). 
This miracle is given by St. Luke in another 
connexion, and is there followed by a reply 
by Jesus to the criticisms of the Pharisees. 

32 . A dumb man] The Gk. word may either 
mean deaf or dumb, or both. 33 . It was 
never so seen] Their wonder was excited not 
merely by this miracle, but by a long scries 
of miracles worked in succession, of which 
this was the last. 34 . The prince of the devils] 
St. Luke ‘by Beelzebub’ : see on 12 24 . 

35-38- Tours of Jesus in Galilee (peculiar to 
St. Matthew, but cp. Mk fi ,- ’> s, Lkl0 2 ). The 
early tours of Jesus in Galilee enabled Him to 
gain a comprehensive view of the actual spirit- 
ual condition of the people. It was a very- 
unfavourable one, yet He was not moved to 
anger, but to pity, for the fault was not in them, 
but in their guides. ‘ They were distressed 
and scattered as sheep not having a shepherd.' 
True they had the scribes and Pharisees, but 
these were no true shepherds, but blind leaders 
of the blind. Vet the situation was hopeful. 
The people had received Him gladly, and were 
eager to be taught. 1 The harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few.’ "What 
was wanted was more missionaries to assist 
Him in His work. Hence the mission of the 
Twelve. 

36 . Cp. MkG 34 . 37 , 38 . St. Luke intro- 
duces this saying in connexion with the mission 
of the Seventy (LklO 2 ). 

CHAPTER 10 
Mission of the Twelve 

1 . Mission of the Twelve (Mk G 7 Lk!) 1 ). 
This mission was intended partly to prepare 
the way for visits from Jesus Himself, and 
partly to train the apostles for their future 
ministry. He sent them out 1 two and two ’ 
(Mk), for the sake of mutual encouragement. 
That is the true method of undertaking mission- 
ary work, as the experience of St. Paul shows. 
The apostles were to preach a little, but not 
much, since they were beginners. They were 
to prepare the way for Jesus, saying, • The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ All accounts 
agree that they were to work miracles on a 
great scale (■ power over all the devils,’ Lk ; 
‘ to heal every disease, and every infirmity,’ 
Mt). They healed by anointing with oil (Mk) : 
op. Jas5 14 . Their power extended even to 
cleansing the lepers and raising the dead (Mt). 


10.2 

This mission began about five weeks before the 
second Passover of the ministry (Jn6 4 ), and 
lasted about a month. Having dismissed the 
apostles, Jesus wont up to Jerusalem to keep 
the feast of Jn.O 1 , probably Purim, at the 
beginning of March. He then rejoined the 
Twelve shortly' before Passover : see on .T 11 fi 1 , 

2 - 4 . The names of the Twelve (Mk.'l is 
Lkfi 1 - Ael 18 ). At an early period in His 
Galilean ministry, Jesus selected Twelve from 
among the disciples already called (Mk. Lk), 
after spending a night in prayer in • the moun- 
tain ’ (Lk), as befitted so solemn and important 
an act. The 1 Sermon on the Mount’ consti- 
tuted their ordination address (Lk). St. Mat- 
thew assumes these facts to be known, and 
introduces the Twelve abruptly, Now the 
names of the twelve apostles are these, without 
mentioning how they were called together. 
The chief significance of the appointment of 
the Twelve is that it indicates the design of 
Jesus to provide His society with an ordained 
ministry, and to give it a thoroughly efficient 
organisation to cope withits world-wide mission. 
The number twelve was suggested by the 
number of the Jewish patriarchs. The aposl les 
were to be the patriarchs or spiritual ancestors 
of the new Israel. 

The names of the apostles arc always giu-n 
in three groups of four names, of which the 
leaders (Peter, Philip, James of Alplncus) are 
mentioned first in all the libts. The mimes 
are always kept in their own groups, hut \un 
in order, except that the leader is always 
placed first. 

2 . Apostles] An ‘apostle’ (lit. ‘ 011 c sent ) 
is more than a messenger : lie is a messenger 
who represents the person who sends him. an 
‘ ambassador’ (2 Coro 20 ). The name is hen- 
introduced because this mission was the first 
occasion on which the Twelve began to act as 
apostles or ambassadors of Jesus. The name, 
though specially applied to the Tweho, a as 
extended to embrace St. Paul, St. Barnabas, 
and other apostolic men (Acid 1 . 11 , etc.). 

Apostle is used without technical meaning 
Jn 13 10 (RM) 2 Cor 8 23 (EM). The Jews had 
‘apostles’ who were sent abroad from Jeru- 
salem to collect the Temple-money-. Tin 
Greek Church calls missionaries - apostles, - and 
the Xestorian Christians apply the same term to 
the delegates of the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Simon, who is called Peter] in Aramaic 
Kephas (a ‘rock’ or ‘stone’). He rccem-d 
the name at his first call (Jn l 43 ). The career 
of Peter can be constructed from these refer- 
ences: Mt4 18 8 14 14 28 15 15 1G 18 10 22 17 1 IT - 1 
1821 1927 2 G 88 . 8 hs 8 .®> Lk 8 4 -'. 81 22 s . 01 2t 1J 
Jnl 48 G 88 1 3 2 4. so 18 10 . 10 20 2 21 21 - Act *:*. • • 
2 14 3 1 4 8 b 3 - 15 - 29 8 14 9 32 10 5 U 2 12 3 l .‘> 7 
1 Cor 1 12 3 22 9 5 1 5 6 Gall 18 2 7 lPotl^Pet I ‘ 
Ho had Mark for his 1 interpreter ’ (1 Pet 5 ■"). 
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The tradition ot his Human residence and 
martyrdom, though highly probable, is not quite 
certain. He is first in all lists of the apostles. 
For his position in the Church, see on Mt 16 18 . 

Andrew] 4 111 Mkl 1 '* 13 3 Jnl 41 G 8 12 22 . 

James the mm of Zebedee] sometimes called 
1 the great’ : Mkl™ 317 10 ^ Lko 1 9 33 Acl2i. 
The first apostle to be martyred. 

John] 421 171 Mkl 29 938 i() 3 fl 133 1433 
Lk 22 8 Jnl 33 13 23 18 13 19 20 , 33 20 2 217 Acli 3 
Si 4 is 81* Gal 2» RevlL See Intro, to St. 
John. 

3 . PhiUp] Jnl 11 6 3 1221 148 . 

Bartholomew] i.e. Nathanael of Cana of 

Galilee : see Jnl 45 21 2 . 

Thomas] see Jnlli 8 14° 20 2 4 2 1 2 . There 
is a tradition that his real name was ‘ Judas.’ 

Matthew the publican] see Intro, and on 
9 ! ’. St. Mark calls him 1 Levi.’ 

James the non of Alphmus] lit. ‘James of 
Alphmus. ’ Called James ‘ the less,’ or rather 
‘the little,’ Mkl5 40 . His mother was named 
Mary. He is not to be identified with James 
the Lord’s 1 brother,’ who became head of the 
Church of Jerusalem, nor is his father Alphams 
with Clopas (Jnl9 25 ), nor His mother Mary 
with the Virgin’s sister (Jnl 9 s6 ) : see further 
on 12 4 fi-50 Jnl 9 25. 

Lebbaeus, whose surname was Thaddseus] 
He is the same as the ‘Judas of James’ 
(LkGiO), and the ‘ Judas not Iscariot ’ (Jn 1 4 
Thaddieus is perhaps a form of ‘ Theudas,’ and 
is, therefore, Greek. Lebbaaus is Aramaic, but 
its meaning is unknown. Some regard it is a 
form of ‘ Levi.’ 

Although Wcstcott and Hort reject Lebbieus 
from the text of this passage, it is supported 
by excellent authorities, and it is hard to 
account for its insertion, if it is not genuine. 

4 . Simon the Canaanite] RV ‘ the Canamean.’ 
RM ‘the zealot.’ ‘The Zealots were a sect 
founded by Judas of Gamala (or of Galilee, 
Ac 5 87), who headed the opposition to the 
census of Quirinius 6 or 7 a.i>. They bitterly 
resented the domination of Rome, and would 
fain have hastened with the sword the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic hope. During the great 
rebellion and the siege of Jerusalem their 
fanaticism made them terrible opponents, not 
only to the Romans, but to other factions 
among their own countrymen ’ (HDB.). 

Judas Iscariot] Both Judas and his father 
Simon were called Iscariot, lit. ‘ man of 
Kerioth,’ because they were natives of Kerioth, 
a village of S. Judah, near Hebron (Jnl5 25 ). 
He was the only Judaean apostle : see 2G 1, ' 2S > 4 7 
27 s Lk22 3 JnG7i 12 4 1 3 2 . 20 . 29 18 2 Acli't 23 . 

5 - 42 . Charge to the Twelve (MkG 7 Lk9 1 : 
cp. also LklO 2 , charge to the Seventy). The 
first eleven vv. of this great charge (vv. 5-15) 
represent Christ’s words actually spoken to 
the Twelve on the occasion of this mission. 


The rest of the charge (vv. 16-42), with the 
exception of the last three vv., represents 
instructions given by Christ at other times to 
His apostles with reference to their missionary 
work after His ascension. St. Matthew adds 
them to the charge in accordance with his 
custom of grouping our Lord’s sayings of a 
similar character together. Specially to be 
noticed are, ( 1 ) the limitation of the mission to 
Israel, and (2) the extraordinary authority 
over the whole human race which Christ claims 
for Himself throughout the charge. 

The charge to the Seventy (LklO 2 ) is al- 
most the same as the charge to the Twelve. 
Our Lord probably repeated to the Seventy 
much of what He had said to the Twelve, be- 
cause their missions were so similar. 

5 - 15 . The charge delivered on the occasion 
of the mission. 

5 . Way of the Gentiles] i.e. a road which 
leads to a Gentile district or city. The restric- 
tion to the Jews was part of the divine purpose 
that the gospel should be offered to the Jew 
first, and afterwards to the Gentile. It was 
also a condescension to the inexperience of the 
apostles, who would find their work easier 
among Jews than among hostile Samaritans or 
contemptuous Greeks. Only when their train- 
ing was complete could they hope to face a 
hostile world with success. On account of the 
ease of their mission, and their certainty of a 
warm welcome, they were to take no money or 
food, or any staff to defend themselves with 
(vv. 9,10). Yet if they were accustomed to use 
a staff they might take one (Mk). Afterwards, 
when Christ spoke of their future mission to an 
unbelieving and a hostile world, He said exactly 
the opposite (Lk 22 3C ). 

7 . They wore also to preach ‘that men 
should repent’ (Mk). 8 . Raise the dead] to be 
taken literally. The clause is accepted by all 
recent editors. It is omitted by a few MSS, 
perhaps because there is no mention of raising 
the dead on this occasion. For the fulfilment 
see Ac 9 10 20 10 . Freely ye have received the 
gift of working miracles, freely exercise it. 

9 . Purses] i.e. ‘ girdles,’ in which money was 
carried. 10. Scrip] RV 1 wallet,’ i.e. provision- 
basket. Two coats] i.e. two shirts or under- 
garments. Shoes] were forbidden as too luxu- 
rious. The apostles were to wear only sandals. 
‘ Shoes,’ said Lightfoot, ‘ were of more delicate 
use. A shoo was of softer leather, a sandal of 
harder.’ The workman is worthy of his meat] 
or, ‘ of his hire ’ (Lk). Our Lord lays great stress 
on the principle that the clergy are to be sup- 
ported by the Church, and not to be obliged to 
work at a secular calling : see 1 Cor 9 14 ITim 
517 , 18 . 

n. Worthy] of the honour of receiving 
you. 12 . Salute it] i.e. by saying ‘Peace be 
to this house.’ 13. If the house be worthy] 
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or, as St. Luke expresses it, ‘ it the owner be 
a son of peace,’ i.e. a peaceful man, worthy of 
the blessing. 14. Shake off the dust] The 
rabbis taught that the dust of heathen lands 
defiled. They said, 1 The dust of Syria defiles, 
as well as the dust of other heathen countries.’ 
The act of the apostles, therefore, signified 
that the city that rejected them was no better 
than heathen : see on Acid’’ 1 . 15. Why was 
the sin of Sodom less ? Because the men 
of Sodom sinned largely in ignorance, but 
rejecters of the gospel sin against light. 

16-39. Later charges of Jesus, referring to 
work after the Ascension. Yv. 1 6-22 were 
probably spoken in Holy Week : see Mkl3 ,J 
Lk 2 1 13 . 

16. As sheep (Lk ‘lambs’) in the midst of 
wolves] This can only refer to the later per- 
secutions of the apostles. According to a very 
early writer. Peter proceeded to ask, ‘ What, 
then, if the wolves rend the sheep ? ’ Jesus 
replied that after death the lambs need not 
fear the wolves, for the wolves have no power 
to slay the soul. Wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves] cp. a saying of the rabbis. • The 
holy and blessed Clod said to the Israelites, 
Towards !Mc the Israelites are uncorrupt like 
the doves, but towards the U entiles they are 
as cunning as serpents.’ Jesus meant that the 
apostles were to use every human device to 
protect themselves from persecution, as St. 
Paul did when he pleaded his Homan citizen- 
ship. 

17. But beware of men] better, 1 beware of 
the men,’ viz. those wolves of whom I have 
been speaking. Councils] i.e. courts of justice 
generally. Scourge you in their synagogues] 
A synagogue was also a court of justice in 
which three Jewish elders sat to judge both 
secular and religious cases. ‘ Scourging,’ said 
the rabbis. ‘ was by the bench of three ’ : cp. 
Ac 22 19 2G 11 2 Cor 11 24 . Wetstein quotes an 
interesting account of a modern Jewish scourg- 
ing. It was done publicly in the synagogue in 
the presence of a large congregation of men 
and women. The man was bared to the waist. 
The porter tied his hands to a pillar. Then 
the ‘ precentor ’ approached, and scourged him 
with thirty-nine strokes, a Psalm being sung 
during the ordeal. 

18. Before governors and kings] ‘Governors’ 
were the Homan governors of the provinces, 
viz. proprietors, proconsuls, and procurators : 
cp. Paul before Felix and Festus (Ac24* 2.0°). 
‘Kings’ were, (1) the emperor, who was gener- 
ally so called in the East ; (2) subject kings, 
tetrarchs, and ethnarchs, such as the Herods 
and Arutas ; (3) independent kings, as of the 
Parthians. Arabians, and Indians. 

For a testimony against them] RY ‘ to them,’ 
i.e. to the Jews. The meaning is, that when 
the Jews should deliver up the apostles to 


governors and kings, the speeches of the 
apostles in their own defence would bo a 
powerful testimony of the truth of Christianity 
both to Jews and Gentiles. This really hap- 
pened. The persecutions greatly contributed 
to spread the gospel, partly by the publicity 
which they gave to it. and partly through the 
inspired testimony which the martyrs gave to 
Christ. When the aged Polycarp (1(10 A.n.) was 
brought before the Proconsul in the amphi- 
theatre of Smyrna and urged to revile Christ . 

‘ he looked with a grave face at all the multitude 
of lawless heathen in the arena . . and said, 
Eighty and six years have I seized Him, and 
in nothing hath fie wronged me ; and how then 
can I blaspheme my King that sa\cd me V 

19, 20. Cp. Lkl2U.“ in addition. 

19. Take no thought] RV ‘bo not an.\iou-> ’ 

It shall be given you] cp. the courage of 
Peter and John (Ac4 13 ) before the Sanhedrin. 

21. The brother shall deliver up, etc.] 
Actual examples of Christians being dclhucd 
up by their nearest relatives arc found in the 
Martyrologies, but the saying is to he takt.it 
more generally to refer to the rupture of all 
ties of kindred and affection on account of the 
gospel. 

22. Hated of all mini] cp. Tacitus the 
Homan historian : ‘ (Kero) inflicted the most 
cruel punishments upon a sect of people v, ho 
were holden in abhorrence for their crimes, 
and called by the \ ulgar “ Christians.' 1 The 
founder of that name was Christ, who suffered 
death in the reign of Tiberius, under his pio- 
curator Pontius Pilate. . . This pernicious 
superstition, thus checked for a while, broke 
out again ; and spread not only over Jiidtea 
where the evil originated, but through Rome 
also, whither everything bad upon earth finds 
its way and is practised. . . A vast multitude 
were apprehended who were convicted, not so 
much of the crime of burning Rome, as of 
hatred to mankind. . . They were criminals, 
deserving the severest punishments ’ : cp. also 
Ac7 51 . To the end] viz. of the trials and 
persecutions. 

23. Flee ye into another] The apostles arc 
forbidden to court martyrdom, and the w isost 
leaders of the later Church, e.g. Poly car]) and 
Cyprian, gave the same advice. It was often 
found that those who rushed eagerly 1 forward 
to claim martyrdom contrary to our Lord's 
command, were denied the grace to attain the 
martyr's crown. ‘Flee ye into another' (RV 
‘ the next ’), ‘ for owing to the timo wasted in 
going from city to city to avoid persecution, 
ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of man be come, and the Jewish 
nation and dispensation destroyed,’ The mean- 
ing, as interpreted in the light of events, is 
that until the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Twelve were to confine themselves mainly to 
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evangelising the Jews, a task which would 
even then be incomplete, owing to the hin- 
drances which would arise. 

Our Lord here referred to His coming to 
destroy Jerusalem. The apostles understood 
Him to refer to His final coming. This ac- 
counts for the general expectation of the early 
Christians that the end of the world would 
come in the lifetime of the first believers (1 Th 
4 15 ) : see on Mt24 Mkl3 32 . 

24. The disciple, etc.] A favourite saying 
of Jesus used in several different connexions. 
Here it means that the apostles are not to 
expect better treatment than their Master. In 
LkG*° it means that the disciples of blind 
spiritual guides are as blind as their teachers. 
In Jnl3 lfi it means that since Jesus washes 
other men's feet, the disciples must do so too. 
In Jnl5 20 it means, as in St. Matthew, that 
the apostles are to expect the same perse- 
cutions which have befallen then- Master. 

25. Beelzebub] cp. 12 21 JnS 48 - 32 . The true 
form here is Bcekcboul , which is altered from 
Baakcbub (2K1 2 ). 1 Baalzebub ’ means 1 Lord 
of flies,' and appears in OT. as a god of Ekron 
who gave oracles. 1 Beelzeboul ’ in NT. is 
the devil. The NT. form perhaps means 
‘master of the house' (of the demons). J. 
Lightf oot regards it as meaning 1 lord of dung ’ : 
see on 12 22f . 

26-33. These vv. are found in quite another 
connexion in Lkl2 2 ’ 2 . 

26. Fear them not therefore] for the whole 
effect of their persecutions will be to publish 
abroad the gospel, which but for their action 
would have remained obscure : cp. Mk4 22 
Lk8 17 12 2 - 3 . 

27. What I tell you in darkness] A pro- 
phecy that the labours of the apostles will be 
more successful than those of Jesus Himself. 
He taught with indifferent success in the ob- 
scurity of an insignificant and remote province. 
They will teach successfully in the publicity 
of the great cities of the empire, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Alexandria, ltome. What 
ye hear in the ear] In the Jewish schools the 
rabbi sat in his chair, and whispered in Hebrew 
into the ear of his interpreter, who then pro- 
claimed aloud in the vulgar tongue what the 
rabbi had said. So the apostles were to pro- 
claim to the wide world what Christ had 
whispered to them in the retirement of Gali- 
lee. Upon the housetops] Proclamations are 
still made in the East from the flat roofs of 
houses. E.g. the sabbath is proclaimed by the 
‘ attendant ’ of the synagogue, who ascends to 
a lofty housetop, and blows there three times 
with the synagogue-trumpet. 

28. Him which is able] i.e. God, not, as some 
strangely take it, the devil. In hell] i.e. 
Gehenna, the place of final punishment : see 
o 22 


29. Sparrows] At the present day, in the 
markets of Jerusalem and Jaffa, long strings 
of little birds, sparrows and larks, are offered 
for sale, trussed on wooden skewers. Farthing] 
(Lat. assarius) i.e. about a farthing and a third. 

32, 33. The sense is that in the day of 
judgment men’s fate will depend upon their 
attitude to Christ, and upon Christ’s attitude 
to them, another proof of Christ’s divinity. 

34-36. These vv. occur in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form and in a different connexion, 
Lk 1251-53. 

34. Think not, etc.] Christ could not expect 
that His claim to absolute dominion over the 
soul of man and all human institutions, would 
be accepted without a bitter struggle. But 
knowing such a struggle to be necessary for the 
establishment of peace with God and of per- 
manent peace on earth, He deliberately willed 
it. ‘ The sword ’ stands for persecution, and for 
all kinds of social and domestic dissensions. 

37. He that lovetli father, etc.] This explains 
the stronger expression in Lkl4 28 about 
‘hating’ father and mother. Observe here, 
again, the tremendous stress upon personal 
loyalty to Christ. 38. Taketh not his cross] i.e. 
he that is not willing to follow' Me to martyr- 
dom is not worthy of Me. The ‘ cross ’ stands 
here, not for trouble in general (though this 
is included), but for actual crucifixion, the 
most painful and degrading form of martyr- 
dom. Tho condemned criminal was forced to 
‘ take ’ or carry his cross to the place of execu- 
tion. Christ here indicates that He knew 
beforehand not only the fact of His death, 
but its manner. 39. Cp. Lkl7 33 , where the 
context is different. He that findeth his 
life] i.e. saves his life in time of persecution 
by denying Me, shall lose it in the next world. 
He that loseth his life, i.e. by martyrdom, for 
my sake shall find it in the next world, i.e. 
shall enjoy immortal life. The passage may 
also be applied to self-denial in general, by 
which man loses his life of self-centred world- 
liness, to find it again enlarged and purified. 

40-42, These vv. form tho conclusion of 
the charge to the Twelve, and are not to 
be referred to a later date. In St. Luke the 
substance of them forms the conclusion of the 
charge to the Seventy. 

40. Cp. LklO 18 . He that receiveth you] 
Those who receive Christ's representatives, 
the apostles, and after them His ministers 
(i.e. those who believe their message spoken 
in His name), receive Him, and with Him His 
Father. 41. He that receiveth a prophet, etc.] 
The meaning is that those who receive the 
apostles, because they recognise them to be 
prophets and righteous men and disciples, will 
receix e the same reward as they, eternal life. 

In the name of a prophet] i.e. simply because 
he is a prophet (a Hebraism). 42. These little 
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ones] a tender name for the apostles tlieni- 
sel\es. Even those who only help on their 
mission by offering them a cup of cold water 
as they journey, will be rewarded : cp. Mk 
9 41 . Some think that ‘little ones’ was a 
standing title for pupils of the rabbis, but 
clear proof is wanting. 

CHAPTER 11 

The Disciples of the Baptist 

i. Tours of Jesus after dismissing His 
apostles. The apostles started on their mis- 
sion about five weeks before the second Pass- 
over of the ministry (28 a.d.) and were away 
about a month. J esus spent the interval partly 
in Galileo and partly in Jerusalem, whither he 
went to keep the Feast of Purim at the be- 
ginning of March (Jno 1 ). He rejoined the 
Twelve shortly before the Passover (JnO 4 ), 
and immediately afterwards fed the five thou- 
sand (MkO 30 Lk 9 10 ). St. Matthew does not 
mention the return of the Twelve, nor does 
he adhere to the chronological order of 
events. 

2 - 6 . Deputation from the Baptist (Lk 7 ia ). 
John, knowing that his end was near, and tliat 
many of his disciples were jealous of the success 
of the new teacher, and disbelieved His claims, 
sent certain of them to Jesus, that by seeing 
His works and hearing His words they might 
be convinced of His Messiahsliip. The objec- 
tions which the disciples of John brought 
against Jesus (besides the want of strictness 
in His life), were (1) that He did not openly 
proclaim Himself the Messiah, (2) that He 
did not work the mighty signs and wonders 
which were generally expected of the Messiah. 
The importance of the occasion, and the ob- 
i ious sincerity of the enquirers, induced Jesus 
to depart somewhat from His ordinary policy 
of reticence. By a reference to Isa 61 1, 
He declared plainly enough, and yet not too 
plainly, that He was the Messiah, Ho worked 
a number of miracles in their presence in 
proof of His Messianic claims (LkT- 1 ), and 
finally sent them back to John with a message 
in which He expressly' mentioned His miracles, 
and promised a blessing to those who should 
attach themselves to Him. The spectacle of 
Christ’s miracles must have been particularly 
impressive to the disciples of John, who 
worked no miracles (Jn It) 41 ). 

It is \ cry generally held by recent writers 
that John himself, as well as his disciples, was 
doubtful about our Lord’s Messiahship. This 
is not impossible. The ideals of Jesus di- 
verged so widely from those of John, that the 
Baptist, hearing of them only by report, would 
ha' e a difficulty in understanding them. "We 
must allow, moreover, for the depressing effect 
of a long and rigorous imprisonment. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the 


NT. always represents not John himself, but 
his diseiploB, as doubtful about the claims of 
Jesus, and that Jesus makes this deputation 
the occasion of one of the strongest eulogies 
upon John that the NT. contains. 

2 . Sent two of his disciples] RY 1 sent by 
his disciples.’ Only St. Luke gives the number. 

5 . See Isa 61 1 and 3.0 *. The dead are 
raised up] This implies a larger number ol 
such miracles than the three mentioned in the 
Gospels. St. Luke appropriately places the 
deputation immediately after the raising of 
the widow’s son. The poor have the gospel, 
etc.] Some translate this ‘ the poor preach.’ 
as if Christ alluded to the poverty of the 
apostles. 6 . Blessed is he who, in spite ol 
all hindrances, shall find himself able to belie \e 
in me as the Messiah. 

7 - 19 . The praise of John the Baptist (Lk 
7- 4 ). Lest the purpose of the question of John. 

1 Art thou ho that should come V ’ should be 
misunderstood. Jesus hastens to assure the 
people that John is no reed shaken by the wind, 
who docs not know his own mind, but :i 
prophet, and more than a prophet. He then 
deplores the blindness of ‘this generation.’ 
i.e. the party of the scribes and Pharisees, 
who can discern the greatness neither of John 
nor of Himself. 8. John was no sycophant 
or flatterer, making friends with the great 
and wealthy for the sake of sharing their 
luxury and ostentation. 9 . RY‘But"hcie- 
forc went ye out ? To see a prophet V More 
than a prophet] John was more than a proplu t, 
(1) because of his personal relation to Jesus 
as His Forerunner; (2) because lie actually 
pointed out and baptised Jesus ; (3) because 
his teaching was a nearer approach to the 
teaching of Jesus than that of any of the 
prophets. 

10 . Before thy face] In the original of 
MalS 1 , from which these words are taken. 
Jehovah Himself speaks of His own coming. 
‘ Behold, 1 will send my messenger, and lie 
shall prepare ihe way before me.’ All the 
evangelists change this into an address of 
Jehoxah to the Messiah, ‘shall prepare thy 
way before thee ’ (Mkl 2 Lk 1 “ li > 7 27 ), which 
shows that they borrowed it not directly fiom 
Malaclii, but from some common source in 
which the change or paraphrase had already 
been made, 

11 . He that is least] Jesus means that 
the meanest and least endowed Christian is 
greater in privilege than the greatest men of 
the Old Dispensation. The Baptist, though 
so near the kingdom, was not within it. 

12 . 13 . St. Luke introduces these in a 
quite different connexion: see Lkl 6 ‘" (a 
rebuke to the Pharisees). 12 . From the days 
of John] Jesus gives John the credit for tin 
multitudes of repentant sinners who are now 
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crowding into the kingdom, and in their eager- 
ness to enter may bo compared to soldiers 
attempting to storm a town. 13. The pre- 
paratory dispensation of the Law and the 
Prophets lasted till John. John first an- 
nounced the kingdom as something present. 

14. Jesus states, as again in 17 12 (cp. Lk 1 17 ), 
that John was the Elijah whom the Jews 
expected in accordance with Mal4 5 . He 
hints that they may be unwilling to believe it, 
partly because of the position in which John 
now is, but more particularly because they 
expected a personal return of Elijah himself, 
and not another prophet with similar authority : 
see on 17 10 . 

15. He that hath ears] A frequent observa- 
tion of Jesus, indicating that only those 
whose hearts are prepared can receive spiritual 
truth (13° Lk8 8 Rev 2", etc.). 

r6-i8. Jesus rebukes ‘this generation,’ i.e. 
the Pharisees and scribes (see Lk), who are 
pleased with neither John nor Himself, by com- 
paring them to children in the streets playing 
at weddings and funerals, and falling out over 
their play. Like the children the Pharisees 
are only playing — playing at religion with 
empty ceremonies which no earnest man can 
take seriously. Like the children they are 
also peevish and irritable, unable to agree 
as to what they really do want from a re- 
ligious leader. The asceticism of John, which 
corresponds to the wailing in the game, did 
not please them, nor does the joyous, full, 
human life of Jesus, which corresponds to 
the piping for the dance. Since they are not 
in earnest themselves, nothing that is really 
earnest can please them. 

19. But wisdom is (or, ‘ was ') justified of her 
children] i.e. the superiority of the religion of 
the Baptist and of Jesus is pro\ed by the lives 
of their disciples, which show more signs of 
genuine piety than those of the Pharisees. 
• Wisdom ’ is here the religion of John and 
of Christ. ‘ Her children ’ are their disciples, 
who have been mentioned (v. 12) as crowding 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, while the 
Pharisees remained outside. (See Lk.) ltV 
reads, 1 Wisdom is justified by her works,’ but 
the meaning is the same. 1 Her works ' are 
the holy lives of Christ’s and John’s disciples. 

20-24. The woes upon Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum (Lk 10 12 ; cp. Mtl0 lj ). These 
were the cities in which 1 most of His mighty 
works were done,' and yet nothing is said in 
the Gospels of any ministry at Chorazin, 
and of Bethsaida we only know that the five 
thousand were fed there. Chorazin lay 4 m. 
HE. of Capernaum, inland, but not far from 
the lake. There are said to have been two 
Bethsaidas, one E. of Jordan near the head 
of the lake, where the five thousand were 
fed, generally called Bethsaida Julias, the 
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other near Capernaum, W. of the lake. The 
latter is mentioned Mk6 45 (cp. Jn 6 17 ), and 
probably in Jn l 44 12 21 . 

23. And thou, Capernaum] Jesus adapts to 
Capernaum the prophecy of Isaiah (Isal4 13 ) 
upon Babylon and its king. Shalt be brought 
down to hell] (lit. 1 Hades ’). In themselves 
the words might simply mean that Capernaum 
shall cease to be a city and become desolate, 
as it is at present ; but the context suggests 
that the condemnation of its unbelieving in- 
habitants in the Day of Judgment is also 
alluded to. 24. See on 10 15 . 

25-30. Christ’s relation to the Father and 
to mankind (LklO 21 ). A sublime utterance, 
this ‘ pearl of the sayings of Jesus ’ (Keim), 
•one of the purest and most genuine,’ ‘one of 
J ohannean splendour ’ (Meyer), ‘ an aerolite 
from the Joliannean heaven’ (Hase). As a 
rule in the synoptistB the relation of Jesus to 
mankind is the theme of the discourses, but 
here the divine Sonship of Jesus is affirmed 
in terms which cover the whole doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel. ‘ This passage,’ says 
Prof. Sanday, ‘is one of the best authen- 
ticated in the Synoptic Gospels. It is . . part 
of that “ collection of discourses,’’ in all prob- 
ability the composition of the apostle St. 
Matthew, which many critics believe to be the 
oldest of all the Evangelical documents. And 
yet- once grant the authenticity of this passage, 
and there is nothing in the Johannean 
Christology that it does not cover. Even the 
doctrine of preexistence seems to be implicitly 
contained in it.’ 

25. At that time] Since St. Luke connec.' 
this utterance with the return of the Seventy, 
which he alone records, it is probable that 
St. Matthew intends to connect it with the 
return of the Twelve, which, however, he does 
not mention. Yet he implies it, for at the 
beginning of the next c. the Twelve are again 
introduced. 

Hast hid (RY 1 didst hide ’) these things] 
Jesus thanks God that the simple gospel 
which the Twelve have preached has been un- 
derstood and gladly received by the simple and 
unlearned people (babes) of the villages and 
towns through which they had passed, but has 
been misunderstood and rejected by the ‘ wise 
and prudent’ (RV ‘wise and understanding’), 
i.e. by the scribes and Pharisees who think 
themselves such. J esus is glad that the scribes 
and Pharisees have not declared themselves 
disciples. He does not wish to enrol them 
among His followers until they have given up 
their arrogance, and become as babes. 

27. All things are (or 1 were,’ or ‘ have 
been ’) delivered unto me of my Father] 
Having just railed the Father 1 Lord of heaven 
and earth' (v. 25), He now declares that the 
same authority belongs to Himself, because 
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all created things have been committed to Him 
by God. This supreme authority over the 
universe which was committed to Him at the 
creation, was exercised by Him in some degree 
even during the humiliation of His life on earth 
(Jn 3 39 13 3 17 2 ), and was fully restored at His 
resurrection (28 lb ) with all the glory pertaining 
to it. Such power could not be committed to 
a creature, and the possession of it by Christ 
can only be explained by assuming that He is, as 
the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles represent 
Hint as being, the creator and sustainer of the 
universe. 

No man (RV ‘no one’) knoweth the 
Son, but (RY ‘ save ’) the Father] lit. ' fully 
knoweth.’ Men can know other men, but only 
God Himself can know Jesus. ■ None but the 
Almighty Father has full, entire possession of 
the mystery of the Person and Office of the 
Son : it is a depth hidden from all being but 
His, whose purposes are evolved in and by it 1 
(Alford). 

Harnack in his 1 What is Christianity ? ’ says : 

‘ Here two observations are to be made : Jesus 
is convinced that he knows God in a way in 
which no one ever knew Him before, and he 
knows that it is his vocation to communicate 
this knowledge of God to others by word 
arid by deed — and with it the knowledge that 
men are God s children.’ 

Neither (fully) knoweth any man (RY 
‘ any one ’) the Father, save the Son] Not 
only does Jesus alone fully know the Father, 
but He alone can reveal Him: cp. Jnl 18 
6 40 llJ 19 . 

28-30. Jesus invites to Himself all who 
feel the burden of sin, and who find their 
lives and even their religion a toil to them. 
He will release them from the yoke of mechan- 
ical religion, make them humble and meek 
like Himself, and give them pardon and 
peace. 

28. Come unto me] He does not say ‘ unto 
God,’ but 1 unto Me,’ making Himself the dis- 
penser of grace and the centre of Christian 
devotion. That labour] that find life a toil 
to them. Are heavy laden] with the bui'den 
of bin, from which they can find no relief in 
the unspiritual and burdensome ordinances of 
Judaism and Pharisaism : cp. Ac 13 39 Ro 3 28 8 4 
Heb 7 19 . I will give you rest] Again not 1 God,’ 
but * I’ will give you rest — rest in this world 
and in the next — rest that comes from peace 
with God and pardon for sin, which I am 
empowered to give (9 6 ). 

29. Take my yoke upon you] My yoke 
does not consist of a multitude of burdensome 
ordinances like that of the Law and of the 
Pharisees. It can hardly be called a yoke 
at all, it is so light. True, there are certain 
ordinances which every Christian must observe, 
but they are few and simple. The essence of 


My religion is that men should he humble, and 
meek and loving and tender-hearted as 1 am, 
not hard and proud like the Pharisees. Prac- 
tise these things, and you will find your lives 
easy, your religion a joy, and your souls at 
rest. 

The ‘ Yoke of the Law ’ was a common pliriihi' 
among the rabbis to express the burdensome 
nature of its ordinances : cp. Ac lfi 10 . ‘ tVliv 
tempt ye God, that ye should put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear ? ’ 

I am meek] Jesus says this while making 
Himself the object of the religious devotion of 
the whole human race. Obviously, therefore, 
His claim to be meek and lowly can only be 
justified, if He be truly divine. 

CHAPTER 12 

Plucking Cohn on this Sabbath. Blas- 
phemy AGAINST THE HOLY GlIOST 

1-8. Plucking the corn on the sabbath ( Ylk 
2 23 LkG 1 ). This c. begins the period of active 
conflict with the Pharisees. It is characteristic 
of the pedantry of the Pharisees that their 
opposition turned more upon minute points of 
legal observance than upon broad principles. 
The Fourth Gospel agrees with the synnptisU 
in making the sabbath controversy of leading 
importance in the development of hostility to 
Christ (Jn5 9 7 22 9 14 ). St. Matthew's account 
of this incident is the fullest. 

X. At that time] RY 1 season.’ This is one of 
the few events that can be accurately dated. 
The corn is in the ear, but not yet quite ripe 
for reaping. The time is therefore about May 
(perhaps April), and St. Matthew is thcrefoie 
correct in placing the event soon after the 
return of the Twelve at Passover-time : see 
on 11 V-' 9 . But there is no attempt at strict 
chronological order ; e.g. all the synoptists 
place this event before the feeding of the live 
thousand, which really preceded it. On the 
sabbath day] Lk ‘on the second sabbath alter 
the first’ : see on Lkfi 1 . Were an hungered] 
Why ? Some think they had been engaged 
with Jesus in some arduous spiritual labium 
More probably they were coming home hum 
a long synagogue service tired and lumen. 
Jewish custom allowed no food whatever to 
be eaten on the sabbath (except by the su K ) 
until after morning service. 2. That which is 
not lawful] Maimonidessays: ‘He that reaps 011 
the sabbath, though never so little, is gmliv 
And to pluck the ears of corn is a kind of 
reaping.’ 

3. Have ye not read] Jesus might have 
defended His disciples on purely technical 
grounds, maintaining that they had broken not 
the Law, but the interpretation which certain 
rabbis placed upon it. But instead of this, 
He laid down the principle that even the Divine 
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Law itself, so far as it is purely ceremonial, is St. Luke montions that this took place on 
subservient to human needs, and can be broken another sabbath. 

without sin, for adequate cause. He took first io. A man] In the so-called Gospel of the 
the case of David, who together with his com- Hebrews (05-100 a.d.) the man with the 
panions ate the shewbread. David's act, which withered hand is described as a mason, who 
was sanctioned by the high priest, who at the begged help from J esus, saying. 1 1 was a 
time was the authorised interpreter of the Law, mason earning my living with my hands. I 
involved three distinct breaches of the divine pray Thee, Jesus, restore me my health, that 
Law, (1) the entering into the holy place, (2) I may not disgracefully beg my bread.’ 
the eating of the shewbread, (3) the breach of Is it lawful] Only malice could call healing 
the sabbath, for such the day seems to have by a word, without labour or medicine, a 
been. breach of the sabbath. Even the use of 

Our Lord’s statement of the case shows medical assistance was not forbidden in all 
careful study of the OT. narrative (1S21 1 ): cases on the sabbath. The rabbis said, ‘AH 
e.g. it is not said in the OT. that D;n id entered danger of life or limb abrogates the sabbath,’ 
into the tabernacle, but it is inferred from and this was interpreted to mean even possible 
v. 7, where he is seen by Doeg, who was danger, n. If it fall into a pit] The schools 
‘ detained before the Lord.’ It is not said of Hillel and Shammai differed on this point, 
that David’s attendants ate the shewbread, but it is clear from our Lord’s way of referring 
but it is inferred from v. 5. Nor is it said to the practice that it was generally allowed, 
that the day was the sabbath. This is inferred 12. How much then] a striking saying on 
from it being the day for the changing of the the value of human life and health. The 
loaves (v. 6), which was the sabbath (Lv 24 s ). literal meaning does not exclude the more 
As to the name of the high priest at this time spiritual interpretation that a man is of more 
(a well-known difficulty), see on Mk2 2|i . value than a sheep as possessing an immortal 

5. Or have ye not read ?] see Nu 28°. They soul, 
had read it, but not understood the principle 14. Held a council] RV 1 took counsel.’ 
which it implied. Our Lord alluded to a St. Mark adds, 1 with the Herodiaus.’ 
recognised Jewish practice. The rabbis said, 15-17. Cp. Mk3 7 - 12 , where a fuller account 
* There is no keeping of the sabbath in the is given. St. Mark mentions that the multi- 
temple.' ‘ The servile work which is done in tudes came from Idumaea, and from beyond 
the holy things is not servile.' 6. One greater Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. This 
than the temple] lit. ‘ a greater thing.’ He explains the references to the Gentiles (vv. 
means Himself . If the servants of the Temple, 18,21), who were probably among those who 
doing the Temple’s work, may break the were healed. 16. Charged them] In St. Mark 
sabbath, much more may the servants of Christ, He charges the unclean spirits. The design 
who is greater and holier than the Temple. of Jesus was to repress the dangerous popular 
7. I will have mercy] Hos6°, quoted also enthusiasm which might lead to an outbreak. 
Mt9 13 . Here the meaning is that God is 17. Esaias] i.e. Isaiah. The quotation is 

satisfied if men keep the sabbath in the right from Isa 42 1-4 . It is a free translation from 

spirit, i.e. as a day of holy rest. He does not the Heb., with occasional correspondences 
demand obedience to an irksome code of sab- with the LXX. It curiously omits the words, 
bath observance. 1 The sabbath was made for ‘ He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till He 
man, not man for the sabbath’ (Mk2 27 ). 8. The have set judgment in the earth,’ which would 
authority of the Son of man (the Messiah) have been very applicable to our Lord in con- 
extends to the abrogation of the whole Law, nexion with the discouragements which had 
and therefore of the Law of the sabbath, just begun. 18. My servant] i.e. 1 the Messiah.’ 
Observe that Jesus rests the final vindication Jesus is so called frequently in the Acts 
of His disciples upon His own inherent (Ac3 13 - 26 RY, 4 27 i 30 RY),alsointhe ‘Didache.’ 
authority, which extends to the abrogation He is hardly ever so called in later writings, 
even of the divine Law : cp. 5 21 9°. 19. He shall not court popularity. 

Some understand the ‘ son of man ' here to 20. The bruised reed and the smoking flax 

be not Jesus, but a personification of the (or, rather, ‘ dimly burning wick ’) in this 
human race, so that the meaning is, * The connexion are the persons weak in body whom 
human race may adapt the sabbath day to its Jesus healed, and those weak in faith, whose 
needs.’ This sense would suit the context, faith He strengthened. The idea is that Jesus 
but it lacks authority, there being no clear .and is tender and loving, not harsh, towards human 
unambiguous passage where the phrase ‘ the weakness. Judgment is here the Christian 
son of man ' means anything but our Lord. religion. 

9-21. Another sabbath controversy. The 22-37. The Pharisees accuse Jesus of being 
man with the withered hand (Mk 3 1 LkG 3 ). The in league with Beelzebub (Mk3 22 ; cp. Lk 
sequence is the same in all the evangelists. 1 1 17 - 23 Mtfi 32 - 34 ). The ridiculous charge of 
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tho Pharisees is strong evidence of the genuine- 
ness of Christ's miracles. They would have 
denied them if they could (see Jn9 18 ), but 
this was impossible, so numerous and notorious 
were they. So the}’ started the flimsy theory 
that Christ was m league with the devil, not 
really belie\ing it, but out of malice. 

The later Jews said that Jesus learut how 
to work His miracles from an Egyptian juggler, 
and the heathen Celsus (170 a.d.) repeated 
their calumny with some improvements of his 
own. The Jewish Talmudists said, * The son 
of the adulteress’ (i.e. of the Virgin Mary) 

‘ brought magic out of Egypt, by cuttings 
which he had made in his flesh.’ ‘Jesus 
practised magic and deceived, and drove Israel 
to idolatry.' It is interesting to notice that 
Mahomet indignantly repudiated these Jewish 
calumnies. 

23 . The Son of David] the popular title of 
the Messiah : 9* Hi 22 20 so 21 » 22 « Jn7‘-. 
See on Mt 1 L 24 . By Beelzebub] see on 10 25 . 

26. Satan] The original LTeb. word of which 
diabulos (• devil ’) is the (tk. translation. It 
means • accuser,’ • calumniator,’ ‘ adversary.’ 

27 . Your children] i.e. • your disciples.’ 
Famous rabbis and their disciples professed 
to cast out devils by magic and exorcism, and 
their success was attributed to tho power of 
God. Why then, asked Jesus, arc My miracles, 
which are much more striking than theirs, and 
are not worked by magic, but by a mere word, 
not regarded as coming from God, and why do 
I not receive front you the same honour as 
your own exorcists ? Josephus (horn 37 A.D.) 
writes : ‘ I have seen a certain man of my own 
country, whose name was Eleazar, releasing 
people that were demoniacal in the presence 
of Vespasian and his sons and his captains. 
He put a ring to the nostrils of the demoniac, 
and drew out the demon through his nostrils 
. . making mention of Solomon and reciting 
the incantations w’hiclt he composed.’ See 
also Ac 1 9 13 'fob 8 

28 . By the Spirit of God] Lk 1 1 -°, ‘ by the 
finger of God.’ Then the kingdom of God is 
come unto you] This is shown not by the mere 
fact of Jesus working miracles (the exorcists 
were supposed to work them too), but by the 
extraordinary character, number, and variety 
of His miracles, which fully fulfilled what the 
prophets had spoken of the wonders of the 
Messianic age : see on 1 1 

29 . The argument is, ‘No man can carry 
away the furniture from a strong man’s house 
until he has overpowered and bound the strong 
man. So I could not remove the inferior 
devils out of the bodies of men, unless I had 
first conquered and bound their master, Satan 
himself.' 

30 . He that is not with me is against me] 
Jesus refers to the Pharisees. Since they do 


not take His side in His warfare against Satan, 
they are on Satan’s side. Since they do not 
help Him to gather tho sheaves of tho spiritual 
harvest, they scatter them and prevent them 
from being gathered into God's garner : see 
312 . 

Some think that ‘ he that is not with me ’ 
and ‘that gathereth not with me’ is Satan. 
This also makes good sense. 

31 . The blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
(Mk3 2S ' 3 ° Lk 1 2 m ). What this sin was is not 
really doubtful. St. Matthew intimates that 
the Pharisees had come very near to commit- 
ting it. St. Mark states exactly what their 
sin was. It lay in their malignant slandei 
that Jesus was possessed by an unclean spirit. 
They regarded the spirit of holiness, whii.li 
showed itself in the acts and miracles of Jcmin. 
as diabolical. They called good evil and eul 
good, having become like Satan himself, dead 
to every impression of true holiness, and 1111 
able to recognise it when they saw it. The 
sin is not a sin against the Holy Spirit con- 
sidered as a divine person, hut against the 
Spirit, as manifested in the perfect life of 
Christ, whose acts so evidently reflected God's 
own benevolence and holiness, that to ascribe 
them to the devil, was a sin of the most deadly 
character. This, and not blasphemy against 
Christ in general, or denial of His claims, or 
active opposition to Him, or oven putting Him 
to death, is the unpardonable sin. 

It is a significant fact that even the most 
exacting modern critics of Christ repudiate 
the Pharisaic position. Men like Renan and 
Strauss, who reject His divine claims, and find 
many faults with His career, yet recognise 
Him ns one in whom the Spirit of God dwelt, 
and as one of the greatest religious heroes of 
mankind. And those who think thus are noi 
far from the kingdom of God : ep. Lk 1 2 1,1 : 
see further on Hebfi 4 10 20 1 Jny lti . 

32 . The world to come] This phrase has 
two meanings among the Jews, (I) the age of 
the Messiah which begins with the resurrection 
of the dead, ( 2 ) the state of souls after death. 
E.g. they say, * The world to conic is, when a 
man is departed out of this world.’ The second 
meaning is to be adopted. Jesus declares the 
sin against the Spirit to be unpardonable eitliei 
before or after death. The punishment is 
eternal, because, as St. Mark says, tho sin ilselt 
is eternal, a token of a nature so far gone in 
depravity that repentance is impossible, and 
recovery hopeless. It is this hardened and 
vitiated character, not the isolated sin, thin 
God punishes. 

This passage has frequently been regardi d 
as containing a hint of the possibility of pardi m 
beyond the grave. St. Augustine says, ‘ For 
it would not be truly affirmed of certain per- 
sons that they are not pardoned in this world 
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or the next, unless there were some who kind which Christ was willing to work. They 
though not pardoned in this, yet are pardoned wanted a mere portent which appealed to 
in the world to come.’ Plutnpire says, 1 If the Bcnse of wonder, and had no spiritual or 
one sin only is thus excluded from forgiveness moral significance. Such signs Jesus always 
in that “ coming age,” other sins cannot stand refused. Yet in refusing, He promised a 
on the same level, and the darkness behind future sign so remarkable as to startle believers 
the veil is lit up with at least a gleam of hope.’ and unbelievers alike, His own Resurrection. 

S tier speaks of ‘ the demonstrable inference 38. Lk 1 1 10 : cp. Mt 1 G 1 Mk 8 11 . A sign] 
that other sins are forgiven also in the world Lk 1 a sign from heaven’ : something startling, 
to come.’ Olshauscn infers 1 that all other unlike the healing of the sick to which they 
sins can be forgiven in the world to come, of were accustomed. Lot Him repeat the mira- 
course under the general presuppositions of cle of Moses, and call down manna from the 
repentance and faith.’ skies, as the Messiah was expected to do 

The view that pardon beyond the grave is (Jnfi so ). 
impossible, is learnedly maintained by J. 39-42. Lk 1 1 -' 9 - 3,i . 

Lightfoot, who is followed by A. B. Bruce. 39. Adulterous] True religion was repre- 

Many commentators leave the question open, sented by the prophets as marriage with Jeho- 
but there is a tendency in modem times to vah, so that apostasy from Him was called 
admit the possibility. With this question is adultery or fornication (Isa 57 a , etc.), 
closely connected that of prayer for the dead. The sign of the prophet Jonas] BY ‘Jonah.’ 

Both the belief in the terminable nature of 1 The sign of the prophet Jonah,’ which is 
futuro punishment and the practice of prayer mentioned here and in 16 4 as the only 
for tho dead were familiar to our Lord's sign to be vouchsafed to unbelievers, is un- 
contemporaries. derstood by some to bo our Lord’s Resurrec- 

33-3*5. Cp. Lk G 43 " 13 . tion, and by others HiB preaching. The 

33. ‘ Pharisees, be logical. You say that to question turns upon the authenticity of 12 40 . 
cast out devils is good, but that I who do it, If this is authentic, the sign is certainly the 
am corrupt. That is as if you said, The fruit Resurrection •, if it is not authentic, the sign 
of this tree is good, but the tree itself is is probably our Lord’s preaching, which is 
corrupt. Make up your minds which way you expressly compared to Jonah’s preaching to 
will have it. Either say that My works are the Ninevites (12 41 Lkll 32 ). The question 
good, and therefore that I am good also, or is a difficult one. Against the authenticity of 
else that My works are corrupt, and that the v. may be pleaded its omission by St. Luke 
therefore I am corrupt also. You cannot and the nature of the context, vi hich speaks of 
separate a tree from its fruit, for a tree is the preaching of Solomon and Jonah. In 
known by its fruit. Nor can you separate a favour of the authenticity may be pleaded the 
man from his works, for he is known by them.’ fact that the v. shows clear traces of an Aramaic 

34. ‘ The same argument applies to words, origin, and therefore presumably formed part of 

A man is known by his words. “Out of the Matthew’s Hebrew ‘logia’; also that it contains 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” an historic difficulty (the statement that our 
Your evil and venomous words, declaring that Lord's body lay for three nights in the grave) 
I have an evil spirit, and work My miracles by which would easily account for its omission 
Beelzebub, prove you to be really the “off- by St. Luke. The present writer holds 12 40 
spring of vipers,” as John has already rightly to be an authentic part of the Matthasan ‘logia,’ 
called you ( 3 ~ ). Such men as you cannot, and therefore ‘the sign of Jonah ’to be the 
even if you would, speak good words.' Resurrection : cp. 27 w Jn2 1£l . 

36. Every idle word] i.e. every idle word 40. Three days and three nights] The diffi- 
that expresses the true inward character of eulty is that our Lord only lay in the grave two 
the man. These will pronounce judgment nights. The expression resembles the Jewish 
upon him. inclusive way of reckoning (‘ on the third day,’ 

38-45. A sign demanded. Astounding im- etc.), but goes beyond it. The most plausible 
pudence after they had just ascribed His explanation is that of J. Lightfoot. He 
miracles to Beelzebub, and declared Him supposes that Jesus, speaking in Aramaic, said, 
possessed with an unclean spirit. It was the 1 The son of man shall be three ’onahs in the 
practice of Jesus to work signs for those who heart of the earth.’ 'OnaJi meant a day and 
sought thorn in a right spirit. Ho worked a night, and a part of an 'onali was reckoned as 
many for the disciples of John (11 4 ). He a whole, so that the Gk. translator not quite 
raised Lazarus ‘that they may believe that accurately rendered the expression, ‘three days 
Thou didst send Mo’ (Jnll 42 ). Signs, how- and three nights.’ The heart (i.e. ‘centre’) 
ever, were for honest enquirers, not for of the earth] Not the grave, which is on the 
malignant enemies like the Pharisees. More- surface, but Hades, which popular imagination 
over, the sign which they asked was not of the placed in the centre of the earth. 
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Our Lord's use of the story of Jonah and 
the whale, to illustrate His Resurrection, need 
not imply that He regarded it as literal his 
tory. The book of Jonah is probably a sym- 
bolical or allegorical narrative (see Intro, to 
Jonah). 42 . The queen] see on IK 10 L 

43 - 45 . The return of the unclean spirit 
(Lk 1 l'- 4 -- li ). The connexion in St. Matthew 
is preferable. 

The expulsion of the evil spirit represents 
the submission of the nation to the baptism 
of John, which was a baptism of repentance. 
The sweeping and garnishing of the house 
represents the superficial but fairly general 
acceptance of Christ’s teaching during the 
early part of His ministry, to which the Gospels 
bear witness. The return of the evil spirit 
with seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself represents the obstinate and final 
rejection of Christ by the nation, which was 
soon to follow, and of which the blasphemy 
of the Pharisees and their unbelieving demand 
for a sign were already an earnest. 

According to the primary meaning of the 
parable, the possessed man represents the 
Jewish nation. But the Christian preacher 
is quite within his rights when he proceeds to 
apply it to the individual soul, and to urge the 
necessity of full and complete repentance, the 
deceitfulness of merely formal religion, and the 
danger of relapse. The details of the habits 
of demons are not to be pressed. Christ 
adopts the popular phraseology about them as 
part of the machinery of the parable, without 
necessarily endorsing it in all respects. 

43 . A man] i.e. the Jewish nation. 

Dry places] or deserts, were supposed to 
be the favourite abode of demons (Tob 8 s 
Baruch ! 33 Isal3 21 34 14 ). These pictorial 
details must not be pressed as if they were 
dogmatic statements. 

44 . My house] i.e. the man himself ; here, 
the nation. Empty] Though the evil has 
been temporarily expelled, nothing good has 
been put in its place, so that the demon can 
return. If our Lord had been admitted, the 
return would have been impossible. The 
1 sweeping ’ and 1 garnishing ’ is that empty 
show of faith and repentance and good works, 
which only invites a more terrible fall. 

45 . Seven] Symbolical for completeness. 
As many as the house will hold. Mary of 
Magdala had seven devils (MklG ! ’ Lk 8 2 ). 

46 - 50 . His mother and brethren (Mk3 sl 
Lk3 19 ). Jesus here, as on other occasions, 
declares Himself independent of family ties, 
and united by spiritual kinship to all who do 
God’s will. 

The Brethren or Jesus 

Our Lord had four 1 brethren,’ James, 
Joseph (Joses), Simon, Judas ; and at least 


three sisters (13 65 ). What their exact relation 
ship to Him was, is not certain. There are 
three main views — ( 1 ) that of St. Jerome, hence 
called the Hieronymian view, that they were 
our Lord’s cousins, being sons of Mary the 
Virgin’s sister and of Clopas (see Jn 1(1 23 RV). 
Most supporters of this view think that three 
of the brethren were apostles. Jerome's 
theory, until recently the predominant one in 
England, is now held by very few. (2) The 
Epiphanian view, so called from its ad\ ocan 
by St. Epiphanius, that they were sons ol 
Joseph by a former wife. This is the theory 
of the Eastern Church, and has been learnedly 
supported in England by Lightfoot. (3) The 
Helvidian view, advocated in ancient times by 
Hel vidius, that they were children of Joseph 
and Mary bom after Jesus. Prof. Mayor is 
the chief recent exponent of this view. 

The arguments for the last two views are 
nearly evenly balanced, and it is difficult to 
decide which is right. 

The following points seem certain from the 
NT. : — 

(1) That the ‘brethren’ did not live with 
‘Mary of Clopas.’ but with the Virgin Mary, 
and were regarded as members of her family 
(12 43 13“ Jn2 12 7 s ). 

(2) That they were jealous of Jesus, and up 
to the Resurrection disbelieved His claims 

(Mk3 21 G 4 Jn7 5f -)- 

(3) And that consequently none of the 
brethren were included among the Taebo 
Apostles. 

(4) That they were converted after the 
Resun ection by the appearance to James 
(ICorlo 7 ), and henceforth associated them- 
selves with the disciples (Acl ll ). 

The chief arguments in favour of the Epi- 
phanian view are : — 

(1) That it represents the most ancient 
tradition, being already current iii Palestine in 
the 2nd century. 

(2) That if the Virgin had had a large 
family, some of the members of which, like 
James the bishop of Jerusalem, attained to 
prominent positions in the Church, the (prncti 
cally) unanimous tradition that she remaiin-d 
always a virgin, could never hav e arisen. 

(3) That it is more reverent to suppose that 
our Lord’s mother never had any ot In r 
children. 

(4) That Lkl 26 '- 33 implies that ahv.tdi 
before the birth of Jesus, she had devoted 
herself (with her betrothed’s consent) to a life 
of virginity. 

(5) That our Lord upon the cross would 
not have committed the care of Ilis mollur t" 
St. John, if she had had four living sons to 
support her. 

The chief arguments in favour of the 
Helvidian view are : — 
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(1) That the high esteem for virginity 
generally prevalent in the early Church made 
Christians unwilling to think of Mary as the 
mother of other children, and consequently 
the Epiphanian theory was invented. 

(2) That Lk2 7 implies that Mary had other 
children. 

(3) That Mt 1 18-25 imply that the connubial 
relations of Joseph and Mary after the birth 
of Jesus were of the usual kind. 

(4) That ‘ brother,’ when used without 
further explanation, naturally means a full 
brother, and not a half brother, or foster brother. 

In the opinion of the present writer the 
arguments for the Epiphanian view slightly 
preponderate. 

CHAPTER 13 
A Day op Parables 

i- 3 a . Teaching by parables begun (Mk 4 1 
Lk 8 i ). This c. introduces a new type of 
teaching, that by parables. St. Matthew gives 
us a group of seven, the first four of which 
(the Sower, the Tares, the Mustard Seed, the 
Leaven) were addressed to the multitudes, and 
the last three (the Hid Treasure, the Pearl, 
and the Draw-net) to the disciples. St. Mark 
gives only four parables on this occasion, 
St. Luke only two. St. Matthew’s group of 
seven forms 1 a great whole, setting forth the 
mystery of the kingdom in its method of estab- 
lishment, its corruption, its outward and in- 
ward growth, the conditions of entrance into 
it, and its final purification.’ 

St. Matthew and St. Mark both agree that 
Jesus did not begin to teach regularly in para- 
bles until opposition to His teaching had deve- 
loped. and the people under the influence of 
the Pharisees and scribes had begun to harden 
themselves against His influence, and to criti- 
cise His doctrine (vv. 1 0-1 6 Mk 4 17 > 12 : cp. also 
Lk 8 10 ). One purpose of His parabolic teach- 
ing was to conceal His doctrine from the unfit 
(see on vv. 10-16) as a punishment for their 
wilful blindness and spiritual unreceptiveness. 
But the parables also served to reveal the 
truth in suggestive and stimulating forms to 
the fit. They arrested tho attention, remained 
in the memory, and could not fail in a re- 
flective and devout mind to unfold gradually 
somewhat of their meaning. They acted as 
a test. They repelled those who were unre- 
ceptive and lacking in industry and earnestness, 
but they attracted the earnest disciples who 
knew that precious treasure was concealed be- 
neath the surface, and were willing to dig 
deep until they found it. 

The method of teaching by parables was not 
new. There are several good examples in the 
OT. (see e.g. 2S12 1 -* 14 5f - lK20 89f - Isa5 1- « 
2g 24-28). It was also biown to the rabbis : 
e.g. it was said of Rabbi Meir that a third part 


of his discourses was tradition, a third alle- 
gory, a third parable ; but Christ made the 
parable form so completely His own that few 
since His time have ventured to imitate Him. 
Neither tho Apostles nor any of the Christian 
fathers (except Hennas) are known to us as 
authors of parables. 

There is some doubt as to the exact extent 
to which the details of our Lord’s parables are 
intended to be interpreted. Many recent 
writers maintain that each parable is intended 
to enforce a single idea, and that none of the 
details are significant. This seems going be- 
yond the evidence, and even against it. All 
the synoptic evangelists represent Jesus as 
interpreting the details of the parable of the 
Sower (13 18 Mk4 13 Lk8 n ), and St. Matthew 
represents Him as giving a minute and de- 
tailed explanation of the parable of the Tares 
(13 36 ). It may be admitted that details are 
not always significant, and that interpreters of 
the allegorical school have often erred in 
making too much of unimportant features, but 
the evidence seems to suggest that Christ’s 
parables arc carefully constructed and finished 
works of art, of which the parts as well as the 
wholes are often intended to be interpreted. 

i. The house] i.e. Simon and Andrew’s at 
Capernaum (Mk 1 20 , etc.). 

3 . Parables] In the NT. the word parabole 
is almost confined to the Synoptic Gospels, the 
only exceptions being Heb 9 9 1 1 19 (RY), where 
it is used of the OT. types of NT. realities. 
In the Gospels it occasionally means a maxim or 
proverb (15 15 Lk 4 23 (RV) 5 3C G 39 ), but nearly 
always a parable, that is (so far as our Lord’s 
parables are concerned) 1 a narrative, fictitious, 
but agreeable to the laws and usages of human 
life, by which either the duties of men or the 
things of God, particularly the nature and 
history of God’s kingdom, are figuratively 
portrayed.’ A parable is to be distinguished 
from a fable. The former is probable and 
might be true, the latter introduces impos- 
sibilities, such as trees talking ; the former 
teaches important spiritual truths, the latter 
does not advance beyond homely lessons of 
worldly prudence. The parable is also to be 
distinguished from an allegory. The parable 
is a story complete in itself, quite apart from 
its interpretation, whereas an allegory has 
no meaning at all apart from its interpreta- 
tion. The parable differs still more from 
the myth, in which allegory and fact are 
so mixed that tho allegory is taken for 
fact. No parables occur in the Fourth Gospel : 
their place is taken by paroimiai, ‘allegories,’ 
of which the most complete are those of the 
Fold (Jn 10 1 ), the Good Shepherd(10 7 ), and the 
Vine and the Branches (15 1 ): cp. Jn 10 6 (RM). 

3 b - 9 . The Sower (Mk4 3-9 Lk 8 5-8 ). For 
the meaning of the parable, see on vv. 18-23. 
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Our Lord probably took as His text an actual 
field and an actual sower within view at the 
time. Stanley, who visited the probable spot, 
writes, ‘ There was the undulating cornfield 
descending to the water's edge. There was 
the trodden pathway running through the 
midst of it, with no fence or hedge to pre- 
vent the seed from falling here or there on 
either side of it or upon it ; itself hard with 
the constant tramp of horse, mule, and human 
feet. Thero was the good rich soil ; there 
was the rocky ground of the hillside protrud- 
ing here and there through the cornfields ; 
there were the large bushes of thorn — the 
i tabk, that kind of which tradition says the 
crown of thorns was woven — springing up, 
like the fruit-trees of the more inland parts, 
in the very midst of the waving wheat.’ 

9. Who hath ears] cp. 1 1 ls 1 3 43 Lk8 8 14 33 
Bev2‘ : see on vv. 10 f - 

10-17. The reason for speaking in parables 
(Mk4 lwi LkS'*’ 1 ®). Because Christ's preju- 
diced hearers (see prefatory remarks) will not 
recei\e plain teaching, such as the Sermon on 
the Mount, they shall be punished by having 
the truth withdrawn from them, according to 
our Lord's own precept (7"). '(rite not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and turn again and rend 
you.’ But those hearers who are worthy, 
i.e. those who arc of the household of faith, 
and already ' have ’ religious truth, shall 
understand. 

II. Unto you] i.e. not only to the Apostles, 
but to all spiritually receptive persons — to 
' those who are within.’ as opposed to 1 those 
who are without' (Mk). Cp. the rabbinical 
saying, ‘(rod entrusts not His mysteries sate 
to the just.’ The mysteries] The deeper things 
of Christ's kingdom can only be understood 
by the initiated and spiritually enlightened, 
hence they arc rightly called * mysteries.' 
Although the parables are said to be concerned 
with the ’ mysteries of the kingdom,' they are, 
in fact, largely concerned with the person of 
Chiist Himself. This is because He is the 
King of the Kingdom, and only by acknowledg- 
ing His sovereignty can men enter into it. In 
XT. usage • the mystery ’ of God generally' 
means His plan of salvation for all mankind, 
concealed or dimly adumbrated under the old 
covenant, hut manifested to the eleet since 
the coming of Christ. This seems to be the 
principal meaning here. 

Some think that the Christian use of the 
word is derived from the Greek religious 
mysteries : others that it is a metaphor taken 
from Eastern courts, in which the king's coun- 
sels and de-igns are spoken of as his ‘secrets’ 
or • mysteries," because they are communi- 
cated to none but his most intimate friends. 


12. ‘ You who are spiritually minded, who 
already " have” religious truth, shall learn more 
and more by My parables, until you become 
spiritually rich. But those who “ have not," 
and do not desire to have spiritual knowledge, 
so far from learning more front My parables, 
will have even the poor confused notions of 
truth which they have (“ seem to have.” Lk) 
bewildered and darkened.’ In 2. ! i'-’ ! ’ Jesus 
applies the proverb not merely, as here, to the 
use of the talent of spiritual understanding, 
but to all the talents or faculties of man. 

14. Esaias] ItY ‘Isaiah.’ The quotation 
is from LXX version of Isa (i 3 . The promin 
ence of this passage in the NT. is remarkable: 
see Jn 1 2 40 Ac 28 23 Bo It V- 3 2 Cor 3 1 h The 
Christians found in it a reason for the sur- 
prising fact that God’s own people refused to 
accept His promised salvation: see on \r. 
1-3*, 10. 12. 

17. Those things] i.e. the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, not merely Christ's cat tlily 
life and miracles in their outward aspect. 

18-23. The Parable of the Sower inter- 
preted (Mk4 13 Lk8 n ). The sower is. of 
course, Christ, and Christian teachers gotti-i- 
ally, but is not a prominent figure in the 
parable. The seed aptly stands for Christian 
truth, 1 the word of the kingdom,' or ‘ word 
of God,’ because when implanted in the In art 
and conscience, it grows, develops, and brings 
forth spiritual fruit. The sower scatters tin- 
seed not only on the good ground, but on the 
bad, as an example to Christian preachers not 
to neglect the unreceptivc and the wicked in 
their ministrations. The seed falling by the 
wayside, or rather on a hard, beaten ti.u k 
across the field, is the case of those 11 In -e 
assiduous attention to business, social (.ill,, 
and worldly affairs, renders them unren-pt in- 
to spiritual truth. Even while the sermon is 
being preached their minds are full of tln.ii- 
own affairs, and when it is finished tin it- fit -I 
contact with the world sweeps all l-ecoiliu U-ui 
of it away- — ‘ Satan cometh immediate !y . and 
takctli away the -word that was sown in tln-ii- 
hearts’ (Mk). The seed falling upon the 
rocky places, where there is a thin layer of soil 
above and hard rock beneath, is the 1 t-i- of 
those who are susceptible — quickly and tea lib 
susceptible — to religious influences, but 011 
whom, owing to their want of spiritual st.imiu 1. 
no permanent impression can be made. Tin \ 
are generally of an enthusiastic and excitabh 
temperament, who when brought under strong 
religious influences ‘run well ’ for a time, bet 
soon tire, and fall away. The seed falling 
among thorns is the case of those who haw- 
every capacity for developing the higln st 
spiritual gifts, but who fail because they de- 
liberately attempt to serve two master-, God 
and mammon, which is impossible. The -eed 
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falling ou good ground is the ease of good and 
receptive Christians, who respond to the teach- 
ing of Christ in proportion to the spiritual 
capacity witli which Cod lias endowed them. 

24 - 30 . Parable of the Tares (peculiar to St. 
Matthew). One of the greatest, most charac- 
teristic, and most fruitful of the parables. 
In it Christ looked from the present into the 
distant future. He foresaw that scandals and 
offences would soon arise, which would cause 
great searchings of heart ; the denial of Peter, 
the treachery of Judas, the deceit of Anauia-., 
the quarrels among the Apostles, the parties m 
the Church, the sensuality of the Corinthians, 
the treachery of false brethren and false 
teachers, the falling away of some, the love 
of others waxing cold ; and looking further 
over the later history of His Church. Ho saw 
a saddening picture of low morality, low ideals, 
avarice, ambition, disunion, and seeming fail- 
ure. And therefore he warned His disciples 
beforehand that thus it must be, that 4 in the 
visible Church the evil must be ever mingled 
with the good,' and that earnest men must 
not lose heart nor be impatient because they 
cannot make the Church as pure as they 
would have it. 

The parable is interesting from the light it 
throws upon our Lord’s person. Ha is the 
chief character throughout, and is endowed 
with divine attributes. Ho is the householder, 
the sower of the seed, the antagonist of Satan, 
the Lord of the world. The angels are His 
ministers and do His bidding. Ill the king- 
dom of lieai en He is the King, and has the 
power to doom to heaven and hell. Christ 
Himself interprets the parable (vv. 37-4.')). 

24 . The kingdom of heaven] in this parable, 
as often, is identified with the Church on 
earth, regarded as a visible society embracing 
good and evil. 25 . While men slept] This 
detail may indicate the subtlety of the evil 
one in introducing evil into the Church in 
ways that cannot be traced. His enemy] 
By no more striking expression could the 
greatness of the power of Satan be indicated 
than by this, that he is described as the 
antagonist of Christ Himself. Nothing in the 
NT. lends colour to the modern tendency to 
minimise evil, or to regard it as another form 
■of good. Tares] or 'bastard wheat’: so 
much like true wheat, that until the corn is in 
the ear the two cannot be distinguished. 
Hence any attempt to root up the tares would 
result in rooting np the wheat also. So in the 
'Church any attempt to distinguish botween 
ttrua and false Christians is doomed to failure. 

27 . The servants] i.o. the apostles and those 
In authority or having influence in the Church. 

31 , 32 . Parable of the Mustard Seed (Mk 
4 S0 Lkl3 18 ). This parable, and that which 
immediately follows, the leaven, are more hope- 
28 


ful and cheerful in lone than (hose that went 
before, in which most of the seed sown failed 
to bear fruit, and tares sprang up among the 
wheat. IJolh parables describe an enormous 
extension of the Kingdom of God from small 
beginnings, but there is this difference. In the 
parable of the mustard seed the growth of the 
Kingdom as a visible and powerful organisa- 
tion is described, in that of the leaven its 
hidden and secret influence, spreading wider 
and wider until the whole of society is 
leavened with Christian ideas. 

31 . Christ takes the grain of mustard 
seed, by which is to be understood Christianity 
both as a doctrine and as an organised society, 
and plants it in His field, which is the world. 
Mustard seed] The vegetable or herb, not the 
so-called mustard tree, is meant. In hot coun- 
tries it sometimes grows to a great size. The 
J erusalem Talmud says , 1 There was a stalk of 
mustard in Sichin from which sprang out three 
boughs, of which one was broken off, and 
covered the tent of a potter, and produced 
three cab* (12 pints) of mustard.’ Rabbi 
Simeon said, ‘A stalk of mustard was in my 
field, into which I was wont to climb as men 
are wont to climb into a fig-tree.’ Although 
the mustard Beed is not really the smallest 
of all seeds, it was so in popular estimation. 
The rabbis called the smallest possible quantity 
‘the quantity of a grain of mustard,’ and 
Mahomet uses the same expression in the 
Koran. 

32 . Insignificant in its beginnings, founded 
by a supposed criminal in an obscure province, 
directed by twelve Galileans of little wealth 
or education, the Christian movement rapidly 
expanded into a world-wide Church, so power- 
ful as a bond of union, that the Roman empire 
itself sought to strengthen itself by its alliance, 
so strong to succour the oppressed, that the 
poor and lowly took refuge under its pro- 
tection. so majestic in its ordered stability that 
the rude barbarians who conquered Rome 
submitted to its sway. Its growth in modern 
times has been still more striking. From the 
year 1700 to 1800 it is estimated that the 
Christian population of the globe advanced 
from 155 millions to 200 millions. From 
1800 to 1 ‘J00 the progress has been from 200 
millions to more than 500 millions, so that the 
disciples of Christ now equal, if they do not 
exceed, a third of the human race. 

33 . Parable of the Leaven (Lk 13 20 ‘ 21 ). The 
leaven (or ■ yeast ’) is here the Spirit of Chris- 
tianity working secretly in the world until the 
whole is leavened. Devotionally the parable 
may be applied to individual souls. St Am- 
broso says, ‘May the Holy Church, who is 
figured under the type of this woman in the 
Gospel, whose meal are we, hide the Lord 
Jesus in the innermost places of our hearts, 
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till the warmth of the di\ ine wisdom penetrate 
into the most secret recesses of our souls.’ 

33. Leaven] i.c. the influence of Christ, the 
power of Christianity. The figure is taken 
from the power of leaven (‘yeast’) to make 
the dough light and wholesome, and to spread 
through an enormous mass of it with great 
rapidity. Generally leaven is used as a figure 
for wickedness (16 **, etc.), and some wrongly 
so regard it here, taking the woman for the 
apostate Church, and the leaven as the ‘mystery 
of iniquity ' with which she corrupts the purity 
of the gospel. 

Three measures] lit. 1 three seahn,’ a 
seah containing 1 1 pecks. Since this was the 
usual quantity to be baked at once (Gn 18® : 
cp. also JgC 19 IS l 24 , where the equivalent 
amount, an ephali , is mentioned), no special 
significance attaches to the number 1 three.’ 
The meal is mankind, as uninfluenced by the 
gospel. Took] i.e. from elsewhere, for Chris- 
tianity is not of this world, but introduced 
from without. Till . . was] The past tense is 
a prophetic way of speaking of the certainty’ 
of the result. 

34. 35. Christ's parabolic teaching (Mk 4 33 . 34 ). 

35. By the prophet] i.e. Asaph the seer, the 
author of I 5 s78, from which the quotation 
(v. 2) is taken. 

36-43. The Tares interpreted. See on v. 24. 

The field is called the world as well as the 
Kingdom of God or the Church, because the 
Church is charged with a mission to the whole 
human race, and is destined to be universal. 

The children of the kingdom] true Christians. 

The children of the wicked one] false 
Christians. 41. His kingdom] His Church. 

All things that offend] ltV ‘ that cause 
stumbling.’ 42. Gnashing] indicating rage 
and disappointment, not pain. Their punish- 
ment continues because their sin coniinues: 
cp. 8 1 -, etc. 43. In the kingdom] in the final 
bliss of heaven : cp. Haul '2 3 . 

44-46. The Hidden Treasure and the Pearl 
of Great Price (peculiar to St. Matthew). These 
two parables were addressed to the disciples in 
the house on the subject of personal religion. 
Their teaching is that it is not enough to be 
outwardly a Christian or to be under Christian 
influences. The true Christian must be in- 
wardly convinced that his religion is the most 
precious of all things. He must know Christ 
as a personal Saviour, and feel in his heart the 
spirit of sonship, crying, Abba, father. In 
comparison with this he must despise all other 
things. But there is also a point of difference. 
The first parable (the hidden treasure) describes 
the case of a man who finds a treasure without 
looking for it. By some accidental circum- 
stance he becomes aware that a treasure is 
buried in his neighbour’s field, and immediately 
sells all that he haB to buy it. This is the 
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case of a man who has long been possessed ol 
the outward form of Christianity, but has been 
entirely unacquainted with its power. Then 
suddenly it is revealed to him wlmt a surpassing 
treasure it is to love God and to know Christ. 
He sells all that he has, i.e. gives up all that 
can hinder him in his quest, and enters on 
possession of the treasure. The second parable, 
that of the merchant seeking goodly peails, 
describes a man who all his life long has been 
in the pursuit of truth and at last finds it. 
Such a one was the philosopher Justin, who, 
dissatisfied with all the schools of pagan 
philosophy, found rest for his soul in Christ. 

44. Treasure] Christ Himself and all that 
Christ brings with Him to the belie\ing soul. 

Afield] the outward forms of Christianity, 
as distinguished from their spirit. He hideth] 
i.e. throws the earth over it again, so that 110 
one else may discover it, until he has cilia ted 
the purchase. Selleth all that he hath] i.e. 
gives tip every’ sin or self-indulgence which 
hinders him from giving himself whole- 
heartedly to Christ. Buyeth] I11 itself an 
immoral transaction, for the seller did 11 >1 
know that the treasure was there. But this is 
not the point which is proposed for imitation. 

47-50. The Net (peculiar to St. Matthew ). 
At first sight the teaching of this parable is 
the same as that of the parable of the tares. 
There is the same identification of the Kingdom 
of Heaven with the earthly Church, and the 
same idea that it will embrace the e\ il as well 
as the good. But whereas in that, the sties-, 
was laid upon matters pertaining to this life, 
in this the stress is laid upon wliat will liappi 11 
in the next. In that the rulers of the Church 
were warned not to anticipate by too rigid a 
discipline the final separation between good 
and evil, in this they are taught that the pro- 
cess of separation will one day be performed 
and that effectually, by the unerring judgment 
of Him who can read the heart of man. Then, 
and then only, will there be an absolutely puie 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. 

47. A net] lit. 1 drag-net,’ i.e. an oblong net 
of immense length, employed near the shore 
The bottom edge was weighted with lead, and 
swept the bottom of the sea. The upper edge 
floated on the surface of the sea. supported by 
corks. Escape from it was impossible, and 
when it was dragged to shore, it continued 
every fish in the area of sea which it had swept. 
The net is the Church, and the fishermen. 011 
whom, however, no stress is laid in the parable, 
are the apostles and their successors. The sea] 
the nations of the world, as often in Scripture : 
Ps65 7 Isa 8 7 Revl7 15 . Of every kind] not 
merely of bad and good, but of every naiion, 
kingdom, and tongue. A prophecy that the 
Church will be Catholic, or universal. 
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48. Shore] i.e. the end of this dispensation, 
or world. Sat down] In the parable thoso 
who drag (he net, are not the same as those 
who sort the fish. The latter are the angels, 
the ministers of judgment. Vessels] i.e. the 
heavenly habitations, the final reward of the 
just. 50. On gnashing of teeth, see v. -12. 

51, 52. Concluding remarks to the parables 
(peculiar to St. Matthew). 52. Every scribe 
which is instructed (RV 1 who hath been made 
a disciple ') unto the kingdom of heaven] Jesus 
is pleased with their answer, and speaks of 
them as the future scribes or teachers of His 
Church. A man that is an householder] i.e. 
Christ Himself the master of the house (the 
Church). Afterwards the apostles themselves 
will become 1 householders,’ exercising Christ’s 
authority committed to them. His treasure] 
i.e. the chest where money and jewels are kept. 
The ‘ treasure ’ of the Christian preacher is the 
Holy Scripture, and His own inward experi- 
ence of what true religion is. Things new and 
old] the old truths which God had long made 
known to the Jews, as well as the new' truth 
declared by Christ. It is also an exhortation 
to the preacher to adapt his discourse to his 
hearers, to put milk before babes, and strong 
meat before men. 

53-58. Second visit to Nazareth and its 
neighbourhood (MkG 1 ). The first is described 
Lk4 13 , where Ho received similar treatment 
and used the same proverb. 

55. The carpenter’s son] St. Mark has ‘ the 
carpenter.’ His brethren] see on 12 1,wo . 

57. Were offended] lit. ‘were caused to 
stumble,’ i.e. were hindered from believing. 

A prophet] see on Lk4 34 Jn4 44 . 58. Did 

not many] St. Mark has * could not do.’ 

CHAPTER 14 

Dkatii of tiie Baptist. Feeding Tiir, Five 
Thousand. Walking on the Ska 

1, 2. Herod’s opinion of Jesus (MkG 14 Lk 9 "). 

1. Herod the tetrarch] son of Herod the 

Great, received by his father’s will the govern- 
ment (tetrarchy) of Galilee and Percca. His 
first wife was the daughter of the Arabian 
prince Aretas, called in 2 Cor 11 83 king of 
Damascus. During a visit to his half-brother, 
Herod Philip (not the tetrarch), who lived as 
a private citizen in Romo, he became enamoured 
of his wife, Herodias, and persuaded her to 
leave her husband. He at once divorced his own 
wife, and married her. The marriage gave the 
greatest ofTeuce to devout Jews, for (1) it was 
unlawful to take a brother’s wife after his 
death, much less while he was alive (Lv 18 10 
20 21 ). The only exception was when the 
brother died without an heir (Dt25 5-10 ). (2) 

Herodias was the niece of her new husband : 
see art. 1 Dynasty of the Hcrods.’ 

2. This is John the Baptist] The belief was 


the effect of a guilty conscience working upon 
a superstitious mind. 

3-5. Arrest of John (MkG 17 Lk 3 10 ). The 
manner in which fit. Matthew and St. Mark 
insert the arrest of John at (his point, instead 
of in its proper historical place, the beginning 
of the Galilean ministry, is conclusive proof 
that their narratives are not independent. 
Either they borrow from one another, or from 
some common source : see art. 1 The Synoptic 
Gospels.’ 

5. When he would have put him to death] 

This agrees with Josephus, who says that John 
was arrested for political reasons. ‘ Herod, who 
feared lest the great influence John had over 
the people might put it into his power and in- 
clination to raise a rebellion, thought it beBt 
by putting him to death to prevent any mis- 
chief that he might cause.’ St. Mark, on the 
other hand, represents Herod as friendly to 
John. 1 Herod feared John, knowing him to 
be a just and holy man, and he kept him safe. 
And when he heard him, he was much per- 
plexed and heard him gladly.’ 

The truth seems to be that Herod was really 
friendly to John, and favourably impressed by 
his preaching, but that John’s denunciation of 
his new marriage rendered it difficult for that 
prince to protect him. He therefore yielded, 
though reluctantly, to the influence of Herodias, 
and first had John arrested, and then executed. 
But since it would have been impolitic to dis- 
close the true reason of these proceedings, it 
was given out that John was suspected of 
treasonable practices. 

6-12. Execution of the Baptist (Mk6 21 ). 
The dramatic circumstances of the death of 
John are recorded only in the Gospels. 
Josephus simply says, 1 Accordingly he was 
sent a prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious 
temper, to Machasrus, the castle I before men- 
tioned, and was there put to death.’ 

6. Birthday] One of the Greek customs in- 
troduced by the Herods. The Hebrewsregarded 
the keeping of birthdays as a part of idolatrous 
worship. The daughter] Her name was Salome. 
She soon afterwards married her uncle, Philip 
the tetrarch. Danced] Another instance of 
Greek manners. It was the custom of the 
Greeks after a banquet to witness the perform- 
ances of professional female dancers, which 
were of a mimetic and licentious character. 
For a woman of Salome’s rank and position 
to play such a part was an outrage on decency. 
J. Lightfoot, however, takes a more favourable 
view of Salome’s conduct — ‘she danced ac- 
cording to the custom of the nation, viz. to 
express joy, and to celebrate the day.’ 

7 . With an oath] cp. the rash vow of J ephthah, 
Jgll 31 . In the OT. Ahasuerus makes exactly 
(he same promise to Esther (Esth5 8 ). What- 
soever she would ask] St. Mark adds, ‘ even to 
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the half of my kingdom,’ a rhetorical expres- 
sion for a very great reward. The incident is 
in accordance with Eastern manners. ‘ Shah 
Abbas (Shah of Persia) being one day drunk, 
gave a woman who danced much to Ins satis- 
faction the fairest khan in all Ispahan, which 
yielded a great revenue to the shah (to whom 
it belonged) in chamber-rents. The vizier 
having put him in mind of it next morning, 
took the liberty to tell him that it was unjusti- 
fiable prodigality, so the shah ordered her to 
he given a hundred “ tomans,” with which sho 
was forced to be content ’ (Thevenot). 

8. Being before instructed] R V ‘ being put 
forward.’ A charger] i.e. a dish. io. He sent] 
Josephus says that John was imprisoned at 
Machajrus, a fortress 5 m. E. of the Dead Sea. 

ii. She brought if] The judgment of God 
fell upon Antipas and Herodias for their crime. 
Their country suffered severely in the disas- 
trous war with Aretas, and when the guilty 
pair visited Rome to demand from Caligula the 
title of king, they were banished to Lyons, in 
Gaul, on a charge of misgovernment. 

13-21. Feeding the five thousand (MkG 30 
Lkl) 10 JnG 1 ). The only miracle recorded by 
the four evangelists, and also one of the most 
wonderful. It cannot be accounted for, as 
some of the miracles of healing possibly can, 
as the powerful effect of mind over mind, or 
of mind over body, but is distinctly a physical 
miracle incapable of natural explanation. 

Some critics stilt accept Paulus’s rational- 
ising explanation of the miracle, viz. that the 
generosity of Jesus and His apostles in sharing 
their few loaves and fishes with others induced 
many more, who had brought food with them, 
to distribute it, and so enougli was found for 
all. But Paulus's theory does not explain, (1) 
how St. Mark (i.e. Peter) came to describe it 
as a miracle ; (2) how St. John, who was also 
present, came to describe it as a miracle ; (3) 
why our Lord, if it was not a miracle, 
described it as such, and that in the oldest 
tradition (Mk 8 19 = Mt 1 0 ’■') ; (4) why the multi- 
tudes, -who must have known the facts, were 
stirred to such enthusiasm by this 1 sign ' that 
they were convinced that He was the Messiah, 
and sought to make Him king by force 
(JnG 14 ' 10 ). 

Considered as a parable the miracle teaches, 
( 1 ) Christ’s creative power and lordship over 
nature ; (2) His benevolence and bounty, 
giving His people enough and more than 
enough ; (3) that He is the spiritual food of 
mankind, the bread of life, sustaining the 
souls of those who believe on Him. In 
particular the miracle is a figure of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which, through the agency of His 
ministers, He feeds the multitudes with ‘the 
spiritual food of His most precious Body and 
Blood ’ : see on Jn G. St Mark’s account is 


the fullest, and (except St. John’s) the most 
graphic. 

13. Heard of it] On hearing of the death of 
John, Jesus thought it better to retire from the 
kingdom of Antipas, until it was clear whether 
the designs of Antipas were directed against 
Him also. He therefore retired across the 
lake to Bethsaida Julias, in the dominion ( ,f 
Philip. His speedy return may be accounted 
for by the receipt of news that lie had nothing 
to fear. 

St. Mark gives another reason for the 
retirement. The Twelve had just retinned 
from their mission, and Jesus wished to gi\e 
them a little rest. His intention, however, was 
frustrated by the presence of the multitudes 
This period (just before the second Passover) 
marks the culminating point of Jesus’ popu- 
larity. But the tide was about to turn. Ills 
refusal to be made king (JnG 14 . 10 ) displeased 
His more enthusiastic followers, and the 
Pharisaic opposition, already begun, became 
more active and effective. 

15. His disciples] In St. John the initialne 
comes from our Lord HimBelf, and wliat is hen- 
put into the mouth of the disciples is s-ii-l Ii;, 
Philip. The time] RY 1 the hour,’ i.e. tin. 
hour at which Jesus usually concluded liis 
religious instructions. 17. We have here] 
According to St. John a boy had them for 
sale. The disciples could be said to hue 
what they could so readily obtain. 19. To sit 
down] lit. ‘to recline.’ St. Mark sa\ s tint 
the people sat down in separate companies, 
which he compares to the beds in a garden. 

He blessed, etc.] A close resemblance to 
the consecration in the Lord’s Supper. The 
miracle is to be regarded as taking place at 
this moment. The disciples] As Jt-sus did 
not baptise, so He did not personally feed tlm 
multitudes, but used the ministry of tin- 
Apostles, thuB preparing them for their I'm me 
ministry. They had just been engaged 111 tli" 
ministry of the Word. Now hoy are entrusted 
(in type and figure) with the ministry ul tin- 
Sacraments. 20. Twelve baskets] Kn/ihimt 
were large baskets such as were frequemb 
carried by Jews. Each of the apostles lnd 
one. The gathering up of the fragments lor 
future use was a lesson in economy, a protest 
against waste. 

22-33. The walking on the sea (MkG 1, 
JnG 1 ■). Another physical miracle, also bcloni!- 
ing to the oldest tradition. As it is attest! d 
by actual eyewitnesses, it cannot be resohod 
into a legend or allegory, but must be accepted 
as an historic fact. Symbolically interpreted, 
it represents the struggles of the soul and of 
the Church with the troubles of the world, and 
the succour which Christ gives in the darkest 
hour of temptation and adversity. 

The attempts to translate 1 walking upon 
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the sea ' in v. 25 and v. 20 by 1 walking towards 
the sea,’ or 1 walking above tby tea ’ (i.o. on 
the shore), scarcely require refutation. They 
are inconsistent with the general tenor of the 
narrative, which places the ship in the middle 
of the sea, and lays stress upon the fear of the 
disciples at so astounding a spectacle. 

22 . Constrained] The apostles were most 
unwilling to be sent away. St. John explains 
the reason. The people were desirous to 
make Jesus king by force, and the apostles 
thoroughly sympathised with the popular enthu- 
siasm. 23 . A mountain] RV 1 the mountain,’ i.e. 
the mountainous country surrounding the lake. 

The evening] But it was evening some time 
earlier (v. 15), before the multitudes were fed. 
The explanation is that the Jews reckoned 
two evenings, the first corresponding very much 
to our afternoon (St. Luke, 9 12 , defines it as 
1 when the day began to decline ’) ; the second 
extending from twilight to darkness. Here 
the second evening is meant. 25. The fourth 
watch] This is Roman reckoning. The fourth 
or last watch was from 3 to 6 A.M. The 
Jews reckoned only three watches, beginning 
at 6 v.M. 26. A spirit] RV ‘an apparition.’ 
St. Mark adds that ‘ He would have passed by 
them,’ doubtless to test their faith, or to draw 
from them some expression of their need of 
Him : cp. Lk24 37f . 

28 . Peter] The incident is only in St. Mat- 
thew. It is thoroughly in keeping with St. 
Peter’s character, confident and enthusiastic, 
and unconscious of his own weakness. ‘So 
faith in the Lord’s strengthening and upholding 
power conducts us securely over the agitated 
sea of a sinful life, but assuredly it too often 
happens that the weakness of this faith sinks 
down into the waters ’ (Olshausen). Well is it 
for us if we cry with Peter, ‘ Lord, save me.’ 

32 . Into the ship] Not inconsistent with 
St. John’s statement, ‘ they were willing to 
receive him into the ship.’ They were willing 
and did so. 33 . They that were in the ship] 
the apostles and the crew. The Son of God] 
The first time, in the Synoptic Gospels, that 
the title is applied to Jesus by men. 

34—36. Healings in the land of Gennesaret 
(Mk 6 33 ). Enthusiasm is still at its height. 

34 . The land of Gennesaret] A fertile plain 
on the W. side of the lake towards its N. end, 
extending southwards from Capernaum. 

Josephus says of it, ‘ Such is the fertility of 
the soil that it rejects no plant, and accord- 
ingly all are here cultivated by the husband- 
men, for so gonial is the air, that it suits every 
variety. Nature hero nourishes fruits of 
opposite climes and maintains a continual 
supply of them. Thus she - produces the 
most royal of all, the grape and the fig, during 
ten months without intermission, while the 
other varieties ripen the year round.’ The 


rabbis called it 1 a paradise,’ and 1 a garden of 
princes.’ 

36 . The hem] R V ‘ border ’ : see on 9 ®>. 

As many] Multitudes healed. No failures. 
Most of Christ’s miracles unrecorded. 

CHAPTER 15 

The Traditions of tiie Elders. The 

Canaan itish Woman. Feeding the 

Four Thousand 

1 - 20 . Unwashed hands and the traditions of 
the elders (Mk 7 1 ). Tn this important contro- 
versy Jesus defined His position, ( 1 ) towards 
rabbinical traditions about the Law ; (2) towards 
the Law itself. The first part of our Lord’s 
discourse (vv. 3-9) is addressed to the Pharisees. 
In it He admits (or at least does not dispute) 
the binding character of the Law itself, but 
denies the authority of rabbinical tradition,’ 
and that on two grounds : ( 1 ) that it had no 
divine authority ; ( 2 ) that instead of forming 
‘ a hedge round the Law,’ and assisting its 
observance, as it professed to do, it really abro- 
gated it, by affording pretexts for its evasion. 
The second part of the discourse (vv. 10-20), 
addressed to the disciples and the multitude, 
carries the argument a step farther. Our Lord 
lays down the principle (Mk7 l;; ) that * there is 
nothing from without a man, which entering 
in can defile him ; but the things which como 
out of him, those are they that defile the man ’ ; 
that is to say, that the whole ceremonial Law, 
with its distinctions of meats, its ablutions, its 
sacrifices, and its round of external observ- 
ances. is no longer binding, and is about to 
lie abolished. At the time our Lord’s line of 
argument was probably as distasteful to His 
own disciples as to the Pharisees. Long after 
this (Ac 10 u ) St. Peter was so far from accept- 
ing it that he resisted the divine voice that 
bade him eat ‘unclean’ food, and hold familiar 
intercourse with Gentiles. But the lesson was 
learnt, at last. In the second Gospel there is 
a note, due either to Peter or to his secretary 
Mark, which correctly glosses our Lord’s 
words : ‘ This he said, making all meats clean ’ 
(Mk7 19 RV). 

St. Mark’s account of this incident is fuller 
than St. Matthew’s, and contains notes upon 
such Jewish usages as would not be understood 
by Gentile readers. St. Matthew’s account, 
however, though shorter, usefully supplements 
St. Mark’s in several important particulars. 

1 . Were of Jerusalem] RV 1 come from Jeru- 
salem.’ The active hostility of the hierarchy, 
strikingly manifested by the sending of these 
emissaries, is explained by the fact (known to 
us only from the Fourth Gospel) that Jesus 
had already preached in Jerusalem, and defied 
the authorities there. 

2 . The tradition of the elders] The 1 elders” 
are mainly the scribes, but include also the old 
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heroes of the nation, Moses, Joshua, and the 
prophets, to whom certain of the rabbinical 
ordinances were ascribed. Tho scribes regarded 
their traditions as equal or superior in authority 
to the Law of God. For instance, they said, 
‘ The words of the scribes are lovely, above 
the words of the Law ; for the words of the 
Law are weighty and light, but the words of the 
scribes are all weighty.’ . . ‘ The words of the 
elders are weightier than tho words of the 
prophets.’ . . ‘ He that shall say, There are no 
phylacteries, transgressing the words of tho 
Law, is not guilty. But he that shall say, 
There are five divisions in a phylactery, adding 
to the words of the scribes, is guilty ’ : see on 

They wash not their hands] The penalty for 
this neglect was excommunication by the San- 
hedrin. Rabbi Eleazar ben Hazar was excom- 
municated, * because he under valued the washing 
of hands,’ and dying unreconciled, was carried 
to the grave with a stone laid upon his bier, 

1 whence you may learn (say they) that the 
Sanhedrin stones the very coffin of every 
excommunicate person that dies in his excom- 
munication.’ The intricate details of the rab- 
binical ablutions are not worth describing, 
but a quotation from the Talmud will show tho 
spirit in which they were performed : ‘ Who- 
soever hath his dwelling-place in the land of 
Israel, and eateth his common food in clean- 
ness (i.e. with washed hands), and speaks the 
holy language (i.e. Hebrew), and recites his 
phylacteries morning and evening. let him be 
confident that he shall obtain the life of the 
world to come.’ There was a special devil 
(Shibta), who was said to torment those who 
ate with unwashed hands. 4. Sou Ex 20 12 
Dto™. 

5. But ye say, etc.] RV 1 But ye say, Who- 
ever shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is given to God ; he shall not honour his 
father (or. his mother).’ It in a gift] Mk 1 it is 
Corban.’ ‘ Corban,’ meaning originally a sacri- 
fice or a gift to God, was used in NT. times 
as a mere word of vowing, without implying 
that the thing vowed would actually be offered or 
given to God. Thus a man w nuld say, 1 Corban 
to me is wine for such a time.’ meaning that 
he took a vow to abstain from wine. Or a 
man would say to a friend. 1 Corban to me for 
such a time is whatsoever I might be profited 
by thee.’ moaning that for such a time he 
vowed that he would receive neither hospitality 
nor any other benefit from his friend. Simi- 
larly'. if a son said to his father or mother, 
■ Corban is whatsoever thou mightest have 
profited by' mo.’ he took a vow not to assist his 
father or mother in any way, however much 
they might require it. A vow of this kind was 
held by the scribes to excuse a man from tho 
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duty of supporting his parents, and thus by 
their tradition they made void the word of (led. 

6. Honour not his father] RV ‘shall not 
honour his father,’ i.e. shall not bo obliged j„ 
support his father. 

8. See Isa2‘J 1: ‘. The passage, which is para- 
phrased rather than quoted, appears in the same 
form in St. Mark. 11. See vv. 17-211, and 
prefatory remarks. 14. They be blind leaders] 
referring to the scribes and Pharisees. It is a 
proverbial expression occurring again Lkll 1 ". 

15. Peter] ns usual he is spokesman of tin 
Twelve. St. Mark (i.e. Peter), perhaps from 
modesty, does not mention Peter here. 

17-20. Purity is to be sought in the soul, 
not in externals. See prefatory remarks. 

21-28. The Canaanitish woman (Mk7 2 ‘). 
The two accounts are, however, independent. 

21. Departed] RV 1 withdrew.’ The with 
drawal was due to the hostility of the Phaii 
sees, and the alienation of friends caused by 
the speech in the synagogue of Capernaum 
(Jn0' w ). Celsus (the heathen opponent of 
Christianity, 170 a.d.) blamed Christ's polic\ 
of withdrawal from danger as cowardly. 
Origen well replied that it was pari of Christ', 
education of the disciples, 1 teaching them not 
at random, or unseasonably, or without suffi- 
cient object, to encounter dangers.’ 

Into the coasts (RV ‘parts’) of Tyre and 
Sidon] According to St. Mark (7 2t - 3 M. dc'it, 
made a long sojourn on heathen soil. ji.is,iim 
near Tyre, then along the coast, to Sulim, 
through which He passed, then across country 
to the sources of tho Jordan, then through 
Decapolis to the E. shore of the lake. 

22. A woman of Canaan] RV 1 a Canaamtisli 
woman.’ She was one of that nation which 
the Jew's had been bidden to exterminate, and 
was therefore more hateful than an ordinary 
heathen. St. Mark calls her ‘ a Greek, a 
Syrophoenician by race ’; i.e. she spoke (in ek. 
but belonged by race to those Syrians who 
dwelt in Phoenicia. The Phoenicians mi e ol 
Canaanite descent. Thou Son of David] How 
did she know that Jesus was descended, loan 
David? Nbt because she was a proselyte, 
for below she is called ‘a dog,’ i.e. a heathen 
Probably because the fame of Jesus, and the 
popular title by which He w'as known, li.nl 
spread far beyond the confines of (l.ilihi . 
see on 1 1 12 23 . 

23. Send her away] viz. by granting her 
request and healing her daughter. 

26. The children are the Jews : the dogs 
are the Gentiles. Christ hero speaks as a .It w. 
not yet revealing His true sentiments tow trds 
the Gentiles, for which see 8 11 Jn4-’ 3 Ac 1U- S . 
etc. The rabbis often spoke of the (ieiitdos 
as dogs, e.g. ‘He who eats with an idolater is 
like one who eats with a dog, for as a dog is 
uncircumcised, so also is an idolater.’ 1 The 
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nations of the world are compared to dogs.’ 
1 Tho holy convocation belongs to you, to you, 
not to tho dogs, to you, not to them that 
are without.' 

Yet Jesus, in adopting the contemptuous 
expression, slightly softens it. He says not 
‘dogs,’ but ‘ little dogs,’ i.e. household, fa- 
vourite dogs, and the woman cleverly catches 
at the expression, arguing that if the Gentiles 
are household dogs, then it is only right that 
they should be fed with the crumbs that fall 
from their masters’ table. 

27 . Truth, Lord; yet the dogs (RV 1 Yea, 
Lord : for even the dogs’) eat the crumbs, 
etc.] The ancients sometimes used, instead of 
a napkin, soft pieces of bread to wipe their 
hands upon. These fragments were then 
thrown to the dogs. Masters’] i.e. the Jews. 
The woman is humble. She is willing to be 
called a dog, and to acknowledge the Jews as 
masters. 

28 . O woman, great it thy faith, etc.] 
Why did Jesus speak to her so harshly, and 
wait so long before granting her request ? 
(1) To test the strength of her faith ; (2) to 
teach her tho lesson that persistence and im- 
portunity in prayer will finally meet their 
reward ; (3) to teach the disciples that greater 
faith was often to bo found among the heathen 
than in Israel. 

The miracle is interesting as one of the 
rare cases in which the ministrations of 
Christ were extended to a pure heathen. It 
is one of tho few ‘ preludes of the larger 
mercy which was in store, first drops of that 
gracious shower which should one day water 
the whole earth.' In St. Mark’s version our 
Lord gives a clear intimation of the future 
call of the Gentiles, by saying, ‘ Let the chil- 
dren Jirs-t. be filled.' 

29 - 31 . Various healings (Mk7 31-3 “). St. 
Mark here inserts the healing of a deaf man 
with an impediment in his speech. 

29 . Unto the sea] According to St. Mark, 
to the E. side of it, where the population was 
mainly heathen. A mountain] RV 1 the 
mountain.' 31 . The God of Israel] implying 
that the multitudes were mainly heathen. 

32 - 39 . Feeding the four thousand (Mk 8 x ). 
The multitudes in this case being heathen (see 
v. 31), the miracle is no bare repetition of the 
feeding of the five thousand (14 13 ). That 
symbolised tho communication of Christ to 
Israel, but this symbolised His communication 
to the Gentile world. 

Several recent commentators regard this 
miracle as only another version of the feeding 
of the five thousand. They argue, (1) that 
Jesus would not have repeated a miracle ; (2) 
that the apostles would not have said, 1 Whence 
should we have so many loaves in a desert 
place, as to fill so great a multitude ? ’ if Jesus 


had worked a similar miracle before. These 
arguments would be weighty if tho two mira- 
cles occurred in different Gospels, or were 
derived from different sources. Ii at this is not 
the case. The two miracles occur both in St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, the common matter of 
which Gospels is by general consent assigned 
to Peter himself. Peter’s narrative also con- 
tains a saying of Jesus in which the two 
miracles are expressly distinguished: see 16® 
Mk 8 19 . 

37 . Seven baskets (Gk. spurkles) full] In the 
other miracle there were ‘twelve baskets (Gk. 
kophinoi) full.’ The difference in the baskets 
is perhaps to be accounted for by the different 
nationality of the multitudes. The 1 kophinos ’ 
was well known as the provision-basket of the 
Jews. Juvenal, the Roman poet (100-130 
A. n.), speaks of the Jews going about in heathen 
countries carrying a 1 kophinos ' to hold their 
food, and a bundle of hay for their bed, to 
avoid the pollution of Gentile food and bed- 
ding. The capacity of the 1 kophinos ’ was 
about two gallons. The 1 spuris ’ was pro- 
bably larger. In a 1 spuris ’ St. Paul was let 
down from the wall of Damascus (Ac 9 26 ), 
though St. Paul himself uses a different word 
(2 Cor 11 as). 

39 . Magdala] RV 1 Magadan.’ St. Mark 
says ‘ Dalmanutlia.’ Neither of these places 
can be located with certainty. According to 
Eusebius (4th cent.), Magadan was near Ge- 
rasa, i.e. on the E. side of the lake, and not, 
as might have been expected, on the W. 

CHAPTER 16 

St. Peter's great Confession 

1 - 4 . A sign from heaven demanded (Mk 8 11 ; 
cp. Lkll 19 : see onMtl2 3s ). 1 . Pharisees. . 
Sadducees] An unnatural and unholy alliance of 
men whose only bond of union was hatred of 
JeBus. The Sadducees had probably been sent 
from Jerusalem by the chief priests, but some 
regard them as the same as the Herodians men- 
tioned by St. Mark, and, therefore, Galileans. 

From heaven] Jewish superstition held that 
the demons could work signs on earth, but 
that only God could work them in heaven. 

2 , 3 . They professed to be able to forecast 
the weather, but shut then - eyes to the signs 
of the times which denoted the speedy fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies respecting the coming 
of the Messiah. 

The second half of v. 2 (‘ When it is even- 
ing,’ etc.) and all v. 3 are omitted by some 
important ancient authorities, but the evidence 
in their favour, both internal and external, is 
so strong that it is hazardous to reject them. 
J. Lightfoot says, ‘ The Jews were very curious 
in observing the seasons of the heavens, and 
the temper of tho air,’ and gives examples of 
their weatherwiso saws. 
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4. But the sign of the prophet Jonas] BY us the Messiah from the lirst (‘ We have found 

‘the sign of Jonah.’ St. Mark omits these the Messiah,’ Jnl 41 ; ‘Rabbi, thou art the 
•words : see on 12 :!9f . Son of God, thou art the king of Israel,’ Jn 

5- 12. The leaven of the Pharisees and Sad- 1 1!V ). The signilicance of Peter’s l-eprescnta- 
ducees (Mk8 14 ). But the narratives are in- five confession, therefore, lies in this, that 
dependent. This incident could only be de- what they had before received on the authority 
rived from an eyewitness and an apostle. The of the Baptist, and as a mere working hypo 
discreditable light in which it places the thesis, which might or might not lie proved by 
Apostles goes to confirm its authenticity. events to be true, they now deliberately inti 

5. To the other side] i.e. the E. side. This fied as their own conviction, based on their 

favours the view that Magadan (Dalmanutha) personal experience of what Jesus had shown 
was on the W. side. Himself to be. Hero then at last u as the 

6 . The leaven of the Pharisees and of the solid rock on which Jesus could build, not the 
Sadducees] St. Mark says, ‘ of the Pharisees shifting sand of possibilities and surmises, nor 
and of Herod.' Herod may have been a Sad- the weak faith which consists in mere suli- 
ducee in spite of his superstitious belief in mission to authority, but the strong com iction 
John's resurrection, but, even if he was not, of earnest souls who know what they lx-lic u. 
he exactly represented the secular, irreligious, and why they believe it. and are willing to 
worldly spirit of Sadduceeism. The leaven live by the truth they have apprehended, and. 
of the Pharisees is hypocrisy, ostentation, if need bo, die for it. 

pride, formalism, scrupulosity, and the tend- 13. Ctesarea Philippi] i.e. the Caesarea built 
ency to place the letter before the spirit, by Philip the Tetrarch (see art. ‘ the Ilcrods’). 
The leaven of the Sadducees is worldlincss. was situated at the sources of the Jordan, 
and the temper of irreligious scepticism. near the foot of Mt. Hermon ({I.OIJO ft.), in 

The disciples took Jesus’ words literally as the midst of magnificent scenery. It 11m a 
a command to lay in a fresh stock of bread, Gentile city, and was often called Pam as 
taking special precautions to avoid all bread (now BaniaB), because the god Pan was uoi 
made with leaven from the house of a Phari- shipped there. The other Caesarea on tin 
see or a Sadducee. The misunderstanding is sea-coast was called, for distinction. C’aisurea 
not so absurd, if it be remembered that Gen- Palestina. 

tile food and Gentile leaven were regarded by 14. Cp. 14 2 . Why do not the apostles 
the stricter Jews as unclean. Since Jesus had mention the belief that Jesus was really llu- 
pronounced the Pharisees worse than the Messiah, among the current opinions ? Be 
heathen, it was quite natural (from the strictly cause this belief no longer existed. Those 
Jewish point of view) that He should proceed who held it, had abandoned it because of His 
to pronounce their houses, food, and, there- continued refusal to declare Himself (Jut! 1 •). 
fore, their leaven unclean. Jewish writings and to do what was expected of the Messiah, 
contain subtle discussions as to when, why, and viz. deliver the oppressed nation from its 
under what circumstances heathen, Samaritan, enemies. Though the people could not deny 
and Christian leaven is to be regarded as His miracles or His greatness, they felt that 
unclean. He had disappointed them, and His popularity 

9, 10. See on 15 3 -. 12. Cp. Lkl2', and had already begun to ebb. Elias] RY -Elijah': 

see on v. 6. see on 17 10 . Jeremias] Jewish legend rept'e 

13-20. St. Peter’s confession (Mk 8 27 Lk 9 18 ). sented Jeremiah as well as Elijah, as pit- 
Jesus now undertook another distant excur- paring the way for the Messiah. lie was stud 
sion, partly to escape the hostility of the Pliari- to have hidden the ark when Jerusalem was 
sees (v. 4), but chiefly to hold private converse captured by the Babylonians, and to him- 
with His disciples, and to lead them on to the called Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses fi mu 
recognition of His Messiahship and divine their tombs to assist him in mourning for t 1 m- 
Sonship. which was the supreme object of His destruction of the Temple. In the days of 
ministry so far as the Twelve were concerned, the Messiah it was said that he and Elijah 
What was the significance of this confession, would dig up the ark from the cave 011 Mt. 
which clearly marked a great epoch in Christ's Nebo in which it was concealed, and replace 
ministry ? According to some its significance it in the Holy of Holies, 
lay in the fact that He wa3 now for the first 16. The Christ] i.e. ‘the Messiah.’ Mu also 
time recognised as the Messiah. But is this St. Mark; but St. Luke has ‘the Christ of 
so ? Already He had been called the 1 Son of God.’ The Son of the living God] These words. 
God,’ i.e. the Messiah, by the Apostles (14 s3 ). together with the next three vv., are peculiar 
He had been so designated by the Baptist to St. Matthew, but are nevertheless authentic. 
(311,12) an d by popular acclamation (‘Son of They suit the context admirably, and arc so 
David ’ = the Messiah, 9 27 12 23 15 22 ). So also thoroughly Hebraic in spirit, that their signifi- 
in the Fourth Gospel the apostles regard Him cance can only be apprehended by going behind 
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the Greek to the Aramaic original. Their 
absence from St. Mark is readily explained. 
In confessing that Jesus was the Christ, Peter 
did no more than express the general sense of 
the apostolic circle. But in confessing that 
He was the 1 Son of the living God,’ he was 
going beyond what the others at that time 
believed. He, therefore, modestly suppressed 
his own personal confession and the special 
commendation with which Jesus greeted it. 

1 Son of God ’ here is no mere equivalent 
of ‘ the Messiah,’ but a confession of Christ’s 
unique filial relation to God. This is shown, 

(1) by the deep emotion with which the speaker 
makes, and Jesus receives, the confession ; 

(2) by the fact that the confession is perfectly 
satisfactory to Jesus, and is forthwith made 
the dogmatic foundation of Christianity (‘ Upon 
this rock I will build my Church ’). 

17. Simon Bar-jona] i.e. Simon, son of J onah. 
The full name harmonises with the solemnity 
of the occasion and the emotion of the speaker. 
In Jnl 42 Peter’s father is called ‘.Toancs’ 
(John), of which Jonah is probably a contrac- 
tion. Flesh and blood] corresponds exactly 
to the English expression ‘mortal man,’ and 
is often found in that sense in rabbinical 
writings. 

18. Thou art Peter] Gk. Petros; Aramaic, 
Kephas. Jesus had given Peter this name at 
their first interview (Jnl 42 ). Peter had now 
realised his character, and Jesus solemnly con- 
firmed the honourable title. And upon this 
rock] Gk. petra. As the Gk. word here is 
different, most ancient commentators deny 
that Peter is the rock. The Roman Catholic 
Launoy reckons that seventeen Fathers regard 
Peter as the rock ; forty-four regard Peter’s 
confession as the rock ; sixteen regard Christ 
Himself as the rock; while eight are of 
opinion that the Church is built on all the 
apostles. Assuming, however, with the ma- 
jority of modern commentators that Peter is 
the rock, the interpretation still remains nearly 
the same, because it is upon Peter, as confess- 
ing faith in Christ’s divinity, that the Church 
is founded. 

The next question is, ‘Was the promise 
made to Peter exclusively, or did Christ ad- 
dress Peter as the representative of the Twelve, 
intending to give to all the same powers that 
Ho gave to Peter ? ’ The answer can hardly 
be doubtful. The whole text speaks of the 
future. Christ says not ‘ I build,' but ‘ I will 
build’; not ‘I give,’ but ‘I will give,’ refer- 
ring to the future for the explanation. Tho 
rest of the NT. shows in what sense the words 
of Christ are to be understood. On the even- 
ing of Easter Day He fulfilled His promise to 
Peter, by giving to all the Apostles present 
even greater powers than those which are here 
promised — ‘ As my Father hath sent me, even 
og* 6! 


so send I you. And . . he breathed on them, 
and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : Whosesoever sinB ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained’ (Jn20 22 .’ >3 ). No 
power of any kind was then given to Peter 
which was not given equally to all the Apostles, 
and in harmony with this all the Apostles are 
jointly regarded in the NT. as the foundation 
on which the Church is built (19 28 Eph2 20 
Rev21 14 ). 

Tho position of Peter in the Apostolic 
Church was entirely unlike that of a modern 
Pope. In Ac 11 2 he is sharply criticised for 
his conduct in the matter of Cornelius and 
makes his defence before the Church. At the 
council of Jerusalem (Ac 15) he plays quite a 
subordinate part. It is James who presides 
and pronounces the decision, and the decree 
runs in the name of the apostles and elders. 
St. Paul claims an authority equal to and in- 
dependent of Peter’s. He reckons himself 
‘ not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles ’ 
(2 Cor 1 1 5 ), and on a celebrated occasion resists 
Peter and rebukes him to his face (Gal2 u ). 
Moreover, the tone of St. Peter’s first and 
certainly genuine epistle is thoroughly unpapal. 
' The elders therefore among you, I exhort, 
who am a fellow elder,’ etc. 

What then was the nature of the primacy 
which Peter possessed ? It was a primacy of 
personal character and ability. He excelled 
the other apostles not in office, but in zeal, 
courage, promptness of action, and firmness of 
faith. He was their leader, because he was 
most fitted to lead. He boldly ventured, where 
others hesitated. And this explains the pecu- 
liarity of the present passage, that the promise 
was made, in form at least, to Peter alone. 
The other apostles had by this time attained 
to the conviction that Jesus was the Messiah 
(see tho parallel narratives), but only Peter 
had made the great venture of faith which is 
implied in the acknowledgment of the divinity 
of Christ. 

My church, with emphasis on the My, signi- 
fying that the Church is not a human but a 
di\ ine institution. In this passage the Church 
is identified with the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The gates of hell] i.e. the gates of Hades, 
Heb. Shenl , the abode of the dead. As the 
Church is often represented as a city, so here 
its great adversary Death is poetically repre- 
sented as a fortified city with walls and gates. 

Two distinct promises are here made : (1) 
that the Church as an organisation shall be 
indestructible. No persecutions, or assaults of 
Satan from within or without shall destroy it, 
because the life which is in it is Christ’s ; (2) 
that individual members of the Church, united 
to Christ and sharing in His indestructible 
life, shall not be held by the power of death, 
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nor overcome by judgment, but be made 1 par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light..' 

19. The keys of the kingdom of heaven] 
i.e. the keys of the earthly Church, not of 
heaven itself. Peter is not here compared to 
the porter of a house, who has only the key 
of the gate, but, since he possesses all the keys, 
to a house-steward exercising full authority 
over the house and all its inmates, in the 
master's name: ep. Isa 22 The power of 
t he keys is, (1 ) the power to govern the Church ; 
(2) the power to exercise discipline in it ; (3) 
the power to decide who shall be admitted into 
it. and on what conditions (subject, of course, 
to the Law of Christ) ; (4) and indirectly, since 
the steward protides food for all the house- 
hold, the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. 
Government and discipline, however, and not 
ministry, are the main ideas. The narrower 
interpretations of the power of the keys, as 
that it is the power to admit into the Church 
by the preaching of the gospel, are not so 
much erroneous as insufficient. The figure in 
Lkll v - (‘the key of knowledge') is different. 
The best XT. parallel is Rev 3". 

Bind . . loose] These words, unintelligible in 
Greek and English, become full of meaning 
when traced back to the original Aramaic. 

Every rabbi or scribe received at his ordina- 
tion, whicli was, like that of the Christian 
Church, by the laying on of hands, the power to 
bind and to loose, i.e. to decide with authority 
what was lawful and unlawful to be done, or 
orthodox and unorthodox to be believed. To 
bind was to declare unlawful, to loose was to 
declare lawful. We read, for example, that 
• Rabbi Meir loosed (i.e. permitted) the mixing 
of wine and oil, and the anointing of a sick 
man on the sabbath’; that Rabbi Jochanan 
said. 1 They necessarily loose (i.e. permit) 
saluting on the sabbath,’ and 1 Concerning 
gathering wood on a feast day, the school of 
Shammai binds (i.e. forbids) it, — the school of 
Hillel looses (i.e. permits) it.’ The power, 
therefore, which Christ here promised to Peter 
and the other apostles was the power to decide 
with authority questions of faith and morals 
in the Christian Church. — the power to fix the 
moral standard and to determine the Christian 
creed. In the exercise of this authority the 
apostles ‘loosed’ the prohibitions of the Mosaic 
Law first to the Gentiles (Ac 1,0), and finally to 
the Jews (Mk7 18 RY, see on MtlO 1 ’ 20 ), de- 
cided what standard of morality should be 
enforced in the society, and pronounced with 
authority in controversies of faith. 

When the Jewish rabbis differed upon an 
important matter of doctrine or practice, a 
conference was held, and the judgment of the 
majority was held to be authoritative. Simi- 
larly the apostolic power of 1 binding and 
loosing ’ was intended to be exercised collect- 


ively, and great dcferenco was paid both in 
the apostolic and in subsequent ages to the 
decisions of synods (Ac 15). 

In heaven] It is promised that God Himself 
will ratify the ‘ binding and loosing ’ of the 
earthly Church, when these powers sire duly 
and legitimately exercised. ‘Binding and 
loosing’ is different from the power of re- 
mitting and retaining sins, for which sue Jn 20 

21-23. Peter rebuked. 

21. Began Jesus] There had been intima- 
tions of his death before (9 1 ’’ 12 40 JD2 1 " 
3 14 (> sl ), but now they began to be more dis 
tinct. St. Mark says expressly, ‘ and Ho w as 
speaking the word openly.’ 22. Be it far, 
etc.] lit. ‘ God have mercy on thee.’ 

23. Satan] The sharpness of the words 
indicates a strong and intense emotion. Tin 
chief of the Apostles was addressed in the sell 
same terms as those which had been spoken to 
the tempter. St. Peter’s suggestion was indeed 
something like a renewal of the same fcnipta 
tion. ‘ In this suggestion that He might obtain 
the crown without the cross . . Christ saw tin* 
recurrence of the temptation which had offend 
Him the glory of those kingdoms on condition 
of His drawing back from the path which the 
Father had appointed for Him.' An offence] 
lit. ‘stumbling-block.’ A play on the word 
Peter. ‘A stone in my path, not a founda- 
tion stone of my Church.’ Savourest] RY 
1 mindest.’ 

24-28. Exhortations to steadfastness and 
self-denial in prospect of Christ’s return. 

24. Sue on 10 38 . By the cross Jesus moans 
primarily martyrdom, either in will or act. and 
not merely self-denial, though this is included. 

23. Whosoever will save his life fin this 
world in time of persecution by denying Me) 
shall lose it. 26. Lose his own soul] BY 
‘ forfeit his life.’ 27. This v. refers to the 
Last Judgment. 

28. The most probable interpretation of 
this v. refers it to Christ’s coming to overthrow 
the old dispensation by the destruction of 
Jerusalem, 70 a.d. The decisive phrase is. 
‘ There be some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death.’ This obviously excludes the 
Last Judgment, and, hardly less obviously. 
Christ’s Resurrection, for it would be a truism 
to say that some of the disciples present would 
live to see an event which happened only t 
fewmonthslater. Whether the Transfiguration 
is referred to is not so clear. It was witnessed 
by only some of those present, but. on the 
other hand, it can hardly bo described as the 
kingdom of God coming ‘ with power ’ (Mk). 
Nevertheless it is not by an accident that the 
Transfiguration immediately followed flic say - 
ing. The Transfiguration was an earnest of 
the greater manifestation of power shown at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, just as that event 
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itself was an earnest and, as it wore, a rehearsal 
of the final act of judgment : see further 
on c. 24. 

Taste of death] a common rabbinical ex- 
pression for 1 to die.’ Not in OT. The Son 
of man, etc.] St. Mark 1 the kingdom of God 
como in power ’ ; St. Luke 1 the kingdom of 
God.’ 

CHAPTER 17 
Tiie Traxsfiguuation 

r-8. The Transfiguration (Hk9 2 Lk9 - S ). 

St. Leo rightly apprehended the historical 
situation when he said that in the Transfigura- 
tion the principal object aimed at was that in 
the hearts of the disciples the scandal of the 
cross might be removed, and that throughout 
the terrible and humiliating events which were 
shortly to happen they might bo sustained by 
the remembrance of the revelation which they 
had been vouchsafed. 

The Transfiguration revealed Christ in His 
divine glory as Son of God. If. as is gener- 
ally supposed, it took place at night (see Lk 
9 37 ), the spectacle of the face of Christ, 
shining like the sun in its strength, must have 
been inexpressibly glorious. His form shone, 
not like that of Moses with borrowed light, 
but with a glory which came from within, 
and was His own. 1 We were eye-witnesses 
of His majesty,’ said one of the witnesses 
(if 2 Peter is authentic). 1 And we beheld His 
glory,’ said another, 1 the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth’: 2Petl llHS Jnl 14 . 

Moses and Elijah appeared, the former as 
representing the Law, and tho latter the 
prophets, and Christ was seen in the midst of 
them as greater than both. 1 The unity of the 
Old and New Covenant is wonderfully attested 
by this apparition of the princes of the Old in 
solemn yet familiar intercourse with the Lord 
of the New ; and not tho unity only, but with 
this unity the subordination of the Old to the 
New, that “ Christ is the end of the Law ” 
(RolO 4 ), and the object to which all prophecy 
pointed (Lk24 44 AclO 13 28 33 Ro3 31 ), that 
therefore the groat purpose of these laid now 
been fulfilled ; all which was declared in the 
fact that, after their testimony thus given, 
Moses and Elias disappear, while Christ only 
remains’ (Trench). 

Whether the Transfiguration was a vision 
seen in trance, or a waking reality, has often 
been discussed. In favour of the former 
view it is urged that their eyes were 1 heavy 
with sleep,’ but St. Luke, who alone mentions 
this fact, is careful to add that ‘ they re- 
mained awake throughout,’ or at least (for 
the expression is somewhat ambiguous) that 
they were thoroughly awake at the actual 
time of the vision, That it was a real object- 


ive occurrence, and not a mere illusion, is 
shown, ( 1 ) by its appearing simultaneously to 
the three apostles ; ( 2 ) by the conversation 
between Christ and the visitors. Tho appear- 
ance of Christ with two of His saints appar- 
ently in glorified bodies is an earnest of the 
time of the • redemption of the body,’ when 
the Lord Jesus Christ 1 shall fashion anew the 
body of our humiliation, that it may be con- 
formed to the body of His glory.’ 

Tho narrative in St. Matthew and St. Mark 
is derived from St. Peter. That in St. Luke 
is largely independent, and may be in part 
derived from St. John, the only other surviv- 
ing witness when St. Luke wrote. 

i. After six days] Lk ‘after about eight 
days,’ either an independent calculation or 
another way of reckoning. An high moun- 
tain] not Mt. Tabor, the top of which was 
occupied by a fortress, but more probably 
Hermon, which is near Caesarea Philippi, and 
is an * exceeding high mountain ’ (9,000 ft.), 
which Tabor is not (1,800 ft.). 2 . Trans- 
figured] lit. ‘metamorphosed.’ The glory of 
the Godhead burst through the veil of flesh. 
St. Luke alone mentions that the change took 
place while Jesus was praying. 3 . Moses and 
Elijah were recognised through the super- 
natural power of insight which enabled them 
to be seen. 

4 . Three tabernacles] or, ‘ booths.’ Peter 
wished to prolong the stay of the heavenly 
visitants, and offered to build them temporary 
houses on the mountain for their accommoda- 
tion. He felt that it was good to be there in 
such glorious surroundings, and by no means 
wished to descend to earth again, to begin the 
fatal journey to Jerusalem of which Moses 
and Elijah were speaking (St. Luke). St. 
Mark adds : ‘ He wist not what to answer, for 
they were sore afraid.’ 5 . A bright cloud] 
i.e. the visible glory which, according to 
Jewish ideas, manifested the divine presence. 
It is the same as the pillar of cloud and fire 
in the wilderness, the cloud that filled Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and the visible glory which, 
according to the rabbis, rested upon the ark, 
and was called the ‘ Shechinah.’ This is my 
beloved Son] Lk 1 This is my Son, my 
chosen.’ These words, in which the Father 
Himself testified to Christ’s divine Sonship, 
are similar to those spoken at the Baptism ; 
but whereas those wore spoken in part at 
least to Christ Himself, these were spoken 
entirely to the disciples. They contain a 
striking confirmation of Peter's late confes- 
sion, and further teach what the Apostles 
found it so hard to learn, that the old dis- 
pensation was to be entirely superseded by 
the new. 1 Hear,’ said the voice of the 
Father, 1 not Moses and Elias, but my beloved 
Son.’ 
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9. The vision] lit. ‘ the thing seen.’ The 
■word does not imply the unreality of the 
occurrence. To no man] Not to the multitudes, 
lest they should he carried away by political 
enthusiasm ; nor to the other disciples, because 
they were not yet in a fit state to receive the 
lesson that it taught. To be witnesses of the 
Transfiguration was a special reward of the 
Three for their greater faith and greater 
spiritual receptiveness. ‘ To him that hath 
shall be given.’ Risen again] Another clear 
prophecy of the Resurrection. 

10. Why then say the scribes?] Jesus, by 
forbidding the incident to be spoken of (v. 9), 
seemed to attach little importance to the 
present appearance of Elijah. ‘Why then,’ 
ask the disciples. ' do the scribes attach so 
much importance to it ? And why arc wo 
forbidden to reply to their leading objection 
to your Messiahship, by saying that Elijah has 
come, and that we have seen him.’ Elias 
must first come] The Jews expected a personal 
return of Elijah to prepare the way for the 
Messiah, not another prophet like him : see on 
Lkl 17 . It was supposed that his peculiar 
activity would consist in settling ceremonial 
and ritual questions, doubts and difficulties, 
and that he would restore to Israel, (1) the 
golden pot of manna, (2) the vessel containing 
the anointing oil, (3) the vessel containing the 
waters of purification, (4) Aaron's rod that 
budded and bore fruit. 11. Elias truly, etc.] 
RV ‘ Elijah indeed comcth. and shall restore 
all things.’ The future • shall restore ’ is 
best explained as a quotation of the exact 
words of the scribes, and not as a prophecy 
that Elijah will come in person to prepare 
the way for Christ’s Second Advent, though 
some understood it to mean this. Restore all 
things] see Mai 4 fi Ac3 21 . The Baptist, to 
whom Jesus alluded, did not in fact ‘ restore 
all things,’ nor bring about the perfect 
moral purification anticipated by the prophet 
Malachi, but that was the fault of his hearers. 
The possibility of the Baptist’s failure was 
distinctly contemplated by Malachi, for he 
adds, 1 lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse.’ Malachi spoke of, and Christ under- 
stood by his words, a moral restoration of the 
nation. The scribes looked for the restoration 
of the pot of manna, stricter ceremonies, and 
similar frivolities. 12. But have done] Herod, 
not the scribes, actually killed John, but 
Herod only did what the scribes would have 
been glad to do : cp. Lk 7 30 . 33 . 

14-20. Healing of the lunatic (epileptic) 
(Mk9 14 Lk9 3 "). St. Mark’s account is much 
the fullest. Christ descends from the mount 
to resume His works of benevolence. He who 
had communed with God and His prophets 
in the very atmosphere of heaven, now 
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mingles in the common li fe of men , and concerns 
Himself with their troubles. He was full of 
grace as well as truth. Raphael bringB this 
out in his groat picture, which depicts the 
Transfiguration and the healing of the epilep- 
tic boy upon the same canvas. 

The scribes had taken advantage of Christ's 
absence to undermine His influence with the 
multitude, and their designs had been assisted 
by the failure of His disciples to heal a 
peculiarly severe case of epilepsy (Mk). The 
return of Jesus discomfited the smiles. 
The epileptic was healed, ‘ and they were 
all astonished at the majesty of God’ (14:). 
J. Lightfoot remarks, • It was very usual 
with the Jews to attribute the more grievous 
diseases to evil spirits, especially those where- 
in either the body was distorted, or the mind 
disturbed or tossed with a frenzy.’ The 
demon of epilepsy, iu the case of infants, u as 
called ‘ Khibta,’ in the ease of adults. ■Cor- 
dicus.’ How far the language of Christ 
about demons is an accommodation to the 
ideas of the time is discussed at end of r I. 

15. Lunatick] i.e. epileptic, because epi- 
leptics were supposed to be affected by the 
changes of the moon ( lum ). 17. O faithless’ 
The rebuke is addressed not only to the disn- 
ples, but also to the father of the lad and Hie 
multitude. 20. Unbelief] RV 1 little faith.’ 

Faith as a grain of mustard] i.e. the siiiidlest 
amount: see on 13 31 . Ye shall say unto 
this mountain, etc.] a proverbial expression ; 
see 011 21 21 . 21. The RV and ’VVestcott and 

Hort omit the whole v., but it is too strongly 
attested to be lightly rejected. Thu parallel 
in Mk (R V) omits ‘ and fasting ’ : see on Mk 9 

22, 23. Jesus predicts His passion (Mk9 311 
Lk9 1 ■). 

22. Abode] RM * were gathering thomselu- 
togothcr.’ Galilee] mentioned because the );>■! 
miracle had taken place beyond its bordeis. 
near Ca;sarca Philippi. 23. Sorry] They 
thought only of the Passion, not of the 
Resurrection, the allusion to which they did 
not in the least understand. St. Mark sivs. 
‘But they understood not the saying, and 
were afraid to ask him.’ 

24-27. The half-shekel or Temple tribute 
(peculiar to St. Matthew). Jesus is asked to 
pay the usual tax towards the maintenance of 
the Temple services. As Son of God Jlr 
claims exemption, yet pays, lest He should lie 
thought to despise the Temple. A sig- 
nificant indication of Christ’s consciousness 
of a special relationship to God, unlike llnit 
of other men. 

24. They that received tribute m/hwi/] HI 
‘the half-shekel’ (Gk. dhlranhmu). Evciy 
male Israelite above the age of twenty was 
required by the Law (Ex30 u - 10 38 2 '.-’") to 
pay half a shekel annually (i.e. about cigld ten- 
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pence) towards the maintenance of the Temple 
worship, as ‘a ransom for his soul unto the 
Lord.’ It was usually paid between the 
fifteenth and twenty-fifth of Adar (March), 
i.e. about Passover time, so that the money 
was now considerably overdue. 25. Custom] 
i.e. taxes on merchandise. Tribute] i.e. taxes 
on persons and property. 26. Then are the 
children (RV 1 the sons ’) free] Therefore 
Jesus, being the Son of the Heavenly King, 
is free from the Temple tax. ‘ Children ' (sons) 
is not meant to include the apostles or Chris- 
tians generally. The plural is only part of 
the simile. 27. Lest we should offend them] 
i.e. ‘lest we give the collectors, who do not 
know that I am the Son of Cod, the false im- 
pression that I dishonour the Temple, and so 
hinder their conversion, go thou,’ etc. Offend] 
RV ‘cause to stumble.’ A piece of money] 
lit. ‘a stater.’ A silver stater was exacily 
four drachmas or denarii, i.e. a shekel, enough 
to pay for two. For me and thee] not 1 for 
us.’ The two cases were different. In our 
Lord’s case the payment was a condescension, 
in Peter’s a debt. 

There are many authentic historical instances 
of valuables being found inside fish. Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos (Gth cent, n.c.), threw 
into the sea an emerald signet set with gold, 
the work of the Samian artist Theodorus. A 
few days later his cook found the signet inside 
a large fish, which a fisherman had presented 
to the monarch. 

Although the supernatural element in this 
miracle is not greater than in the other physi- 
cal miracles, yet its dramatic character, and the 
absence of the motive of benevolonce which so 
generally' characterises our Lord's miracles, 
suggest to some critics that we have here not 
strict history, but a mixture of history and 
tradition, the nucleus of historic fact being 
that our Lord sent St. Peter to catcher fish, 
and that this fish, when sold, realised a 
shekel. This explanation of the incident is 
quite possible. 

CHAPTER 18 

Offending the Little Ones. The 
Unmerciful Servant 

1-14. Ambition reproved, and humility taught 
by the example of a little child (Mk9 M " 3 ~ 
Lk9«-«). 

1. Who is the greatest f] RY 1 Who then 
is greatest ? ’ The ' then ’ is explained from 
St. Mark’s statement that on the way to 
Capernaum the disciples had been disputing 
who was the greatest. The Transfiguration 
had revived the hopes of the three leading 
apostles that the Kingdom of Christ was about 
to be established, and the Twelve wore divided 
into three parties advocating the rival claims 
of Peter, James, and John to the office of 


prime minister. Others were perhaps jealous 
of all three, and favoured other candidates. 
They, therefore, came to Christ. 1 Who then,' 
said they (‘ since we cannot settle it ourselves), 
is the greatest in the Kingdom of Hea\ eu V ’ 
According to St. Mark and St. Luke, when 
they came into Christ’s presence, they were 
ashamed to speak, but Jesus understood the 
question they desired to ask : cp. 20 20 Lk22 2 *. 
The incident is well placed by St. Matthew 
after the incident of the half -shekel in which 
Jesus had shown His own humility by paying 
the tax. The kingdom of heaven] here the 
Kingdom of the Messiah wrongly conceived 
of as an earthly empire. 2. A little child] 
Perhaps, as He was in Peter’B house, one of 
Peter’s children. Tradition, however, say's 
that it was Ignatius, the martyr, afterwards 
bishop of Antioch. 

3. Except ye be converted] RV 1 Except ye 
turn.’ A sharp rebuke. The disciples were 
disputing their rank and precedence in the 
Kingdom. Jesus denies that they are in it at 
all. They have turned their backs on it 
altogether. Only by reversing their course 
and embracing humility, can they hope 
even to enter it. Here Jesus uses the 1 King- 
dom of Heaven ’ to express the inward 
character of the time members of His Church. 

4. Shall humble himself as this little child] 
A little child has no pride, knows nothing of 
worldly rank or position, and is simple, teach- 
able, and loving. In using such an object- 
lesson, Jesus showed His greatness as a teacher. 
According to St. Mark, He took the little child 
in His aims to teach the lesson of love that 
follows. St. Bernard’s definition of humility 
is true and deep. ‘ It is the virtue by which 
a man from the most true knowledge of him- 
self is vile (i.e. of little worth) in his own 
eyes ; the esteeming of ourselves small, inas- 
much as we are so, the thinking truly, and 
because truly, theiefore lowlily, of ourselves’ : 
see also on 5 s . 

5. Shall receive] i.e. with affection, honour, 
and respect, and with the design of learning 
from them the special lesson, which they have 
to teach, liz. humility: cp. 10 10 , where 
‘receiveth you’ means ‘receiveth your teach- 
ing.’ One such little child] Hot a literal child, 
but a child-like, humble person of any age. 
This is the meaning even in St. Luke, who 
writes, 1 this little child,’ because the child is 
taken as representing a class. In my name] 
i.e. for my sake. Receiveth me] Christ is 
honoured when His saints are honoured for 
their likeness to Him. St. Mark (op. also St. 
Luke) adds, 1 and whosoever receiveth me, 
receiveth not me, but him that sent me.’ 

Between vv. 5 and 6 St. Mark and St. 
Luke insert a saying of John’s about a man 
who was casting out devils in Christ’s name. 
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6- 9. Mk 0 : op. also Lkl7 1-3 

6 . But whoso shall offend (11 V ‘shall cause to 
stumble ’) one of these little ones] i.e. whoso- 
ever shall bring about the ruin of the soul of 
a true believer, by depriv mg him of the child- 
like characteristics of humility and love. 

It were better for him] RV ‘ it is profitable 
for him.’ Why better ? Because the penalty 
for ruining the soul of another is eternal death, 
and it is better to suffer the worst earthly 
penalty, than to do anything which trill incur 
that awful doom. 

A millstone] lit. ‘a millstone turned by an 
ass.’ as opposed to one turned by hand, i.e. ‘ a 
great millstone ’ (RV). Were hanged . . were 
drowned] more exactly, 1 had been hanged . . 
had been drowned,’ viz. before he did the 
deed. Drowning was a Roman and Greek 
punishment, reserved for crimes of peculiar 
enormity. It is not known to have been 
practised by the Jews. 

7- 9. A short digression. Jesus passes 
from the case of ‘ these little ones,’ to 
temptations to sin in the world at large 
(v. 7). and in indiridual cases (vv. 8, 9). 

7. Woe unto the world] Jesus lias been 
dealing with • offences,' i.e. temptations to sin, 
within the Church. He now applies the 
same principle to the world at large. It is in 
every case, He says, a greater sin to lead others 
into sin than to be led. There is a greater 
punishment, or ‘woe,’ for the tempter than 
for the tempted. It must needs be] A broad 
statement of the results of human experience, 
not a definition of the doctrine of fatalism or 
determinism. God does not compel men to 
sin, any more than He compels them to be 
virtuous. Perhaps Jesus had in His mind the 
case of His own death. The death of Jcmis 
was (the religious state of the nation being 
what it was) practically certain, yet the 
human agent, Judas, through whom the offence 
came, acted freely, and was held responsible 
for his act. 8, 9. How each man is to deal with 
his own individual temptations : see on 5- 3 > 3fJ . 

10-14. Two reasons are given why we are 
not to despise ‘ one of these little ones,' i.e. 
any humble Christian. One is. that God Him- 
self shows them honour, by appointing angels 
to be their guardians. The other is, that Ho 
care3 so much for them, that He has sent Dis 
own Son to redeem them (v. 11 ). 

10. Their angels] Though the general 
ministry of angels to those who are heirs of 
salvation is generally assumed in the NT. (Heb 
l 14 , etc.), only this passage and Ac 12 15 teach 
that a special guardian angel is assigned to each 
individual. It is implied that the angels en- 
trusted with this ministry are of the highest 
rank, because in an Oriental court only the 
highest officials see the king’s face : cp. 
2 K25 19 . 
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11. The RV, following many ancient au- 
thorities, omits this v. It is, however, difficult 
to account for its insertion, if it is not genuine. 
It is certainly not inserted from Lkl9 10 . 

12-14. Parable of the Lost Sheep, ■ which is 
intended to show that it would be in direct 
opposition to God'sdcsiro for human salvation 
to lead astray one of those little ones, and to 
cause him to be lost, like a strayed sheep. Lk 1.7 1 
records the same beautiful parable, though in 
a different connexion’ (see the notes there). 
The practical lesson is that we must not onlv 
he kind to, anil honour Christ’s little ones 
(i.e. members of His Church), hut. if they go 
astray, must show our love by soekiug to' re- 
claim them, like the Good Shepherd. 

15-20. Treatment of an erring brother 
(peculiar to St. Matthew). The connexion 
with what precedes is as follows : • Despise 
not one of the “little ones" (vv. 10-14) : if. 
however, one “ offends against thee,” then pro- 
ceed thus.’ The subject changes from that 
of doing injury to the ‘little ones.’ against 
which Jesus has been warning (vv. 10-1-1), to 
that of suffering injury, in view of which He 
prescribes the proper method of brotherly 
visitation. A 1 little one ’ is now defined .is 11 
Christian brother in general. Previously he 
was not only a Christian, but a liuiuhle 
Christian. 

15. If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee] so RY. Westcott and Ilort, howner, 
omit ‘against thee,’ considerably altering the 
sense of the passage, which then applii s to 
sin in general. Hast gained thy brother] \ u. 

1 back to God, and to thyself.’ While lie was 
in his sin, he was lost to both. 

17. Tell it unto the church] i.e. the Christum 
Church, as in 1G 18 , not the Jewish synagogue, 
as some have supposed. Jesus uses Jewish 
expressions, because those only were then 
intelligible, but He is plainly legislating for 
His own society. In dealing with offends is the 
Church is to use, (1) admonition, (2) if tit it In- 
unsuccessful, excommunication. This w .1- .il-n 
the Jewish method of procedure. As an 
heathen man (RV 1 gentile ’) and a publican] 
Social intercourse with the sinner, while uiuv 
pentant, is forbidden. But Jesus docs not 
authorise the more severe forms of ov 0111- 
inunieation in use among the Jews, whnlt 
involved cursing and anathematising. The 
discipline of His Church is to be mild .uni 
gentle. 18. Bind . . loose] see on 1(D®. Here 
the binding and loosing refer specialh to 
judicial decisions, which Jesus says will he 
ratified in heaven. 

19. Again I say] Having promised the 
ratification in heaven of the judicial decisions 
of the Church, Jesus proceeds to say the same 
thing about the prayers of Christians. lie 
lays stress on united prayer. The way is 
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obtain a request, is to call in the aid of a 
Christian brother and to pray with hint. Still 
more, therefore, will the united prayer of 
the whole Church prove effectual. 20 . For 
where two or three] Christ proceeds to give 
the reason why (tod will grant such prayers. 
1 1 is that Ho Himself, the great Intercessor, is 
porsonallypresont inevery worshipful assembly 
of Christians, and presents their prayers to 
the Father. The passage applies to private 
prayer-meetings, but is particularly true of 
assemblies of the Church. The small num- 
bers (two or three) are mentioned to encourage 
the Christians of the first ages, who would often 
consist of a mere handful in the midst of a 
great heathen population. A convincing proof 
of Christ’s divinity may be drawn from this 
promise, which is rendered all the more evident 
by a comparison with the Jewish sayings from 
which it is adapted, e.g. 'Whence is it certain 
that the Holy and Blessed Cod is present in 
the synagogue?’ (From Ps82b) 'Whence is 
it certain that when ten persons are praying, 
the Divine Majesty is present ? ' (From the 
same passage.) 1 Whence is it certain that the 
Divine Majesty is present when two are sitting 
and studying the law V ’ (From Mal3 10 .) 

21 , 22 . How often a brother is to be for- 
given. A favourite subject for discussion 
among the rabbis. They taught generally that 
three offences were to be pardoned. 

21 . Seven times] Peter thought himself more 
than twice as liberal as the rabbis. Our Lord’s 
reply (v. 22 ) teaches that there must bo no 
limit to human pardon, as there is none to 
God’s : see on 6 12 > I'M 3 , and cp. Lkl7 3 . 

23 - 35 . The unmerciful servant (peculiar to 
St. Matthew). The lesson is that, inasmuch 
as God has forgiven us the great and unpay- 
able debt which as sinners we owe to Him. so 
we also must forgive our brethren the com- 
paratively trifling debts which they have in- 
curred by sinning against us. The parable 
concerns the Kingdom of Heaven, i.e. it illus- 
trates God’s dealing with Christians, not with 
the world. 

23 . A certain king] i.e. God. Which would 
take account] RV ‘would make a reckoning 
with his servants.’ ‘We are the servants with 
whom He takes account. This account, as 
is plain, is not the final reckoning, but rather 
such as that of Lkl 6 2 . To this Ho brings 
us by the preaching of the law — by the sot- 
ting of our sins before our face — by awaken- 
ing and alarming our conscience that was 
asleep before — by bringing ns into adversi- 
ties — by casting us into sore sicknesses, into 
perils of death. Thus David was summoned 
before God by the word of Nathan the 
prophet ; thus the Ninevites by the preach- 
ing of Jonah ; thus the Jews by John the 
Baptist ’ (Trench). 


24 . Ten thousand talents] An enormous 
sum (£2.500,000 of our money, if the Attic 
silver talent of £240 is meant, and still more 
if the Hebrew silver talent of £410. or gold 
talent of £0,150, is meant), indicating the 
absolute impossibility of a man making atone- 
ment for his own sin. Only Christ Himself 
could pay the ransom price of man’s redemp- 
tion and set the debtor free. For sin regarded 
as a debt, sec on fi 1 -. 

25 . To be sold] The Mosaic Law allowed 
the sale of a debtor with his wife and chil- 
dren, theso being regarded as his property 
(Lv25 39 2K4 1 ), but the rabbis disapproved 
this severity, except in the case of a thief. 
The reference is to Gentile customs, probably 
to the Roman law. Spiritually the selling 
is ‘ the expression of God’s right and power 
altogether to alienate from Himself, reject, 
and deliver into bondage all those who have 
come short of Kis glory.’ 

26 . Worshipped] i.e. prostrated himself. 

1 will pay thee all] a sign that his repent- 
ance was very superficial, as indeed his subse- 
quent conduct showed. Yet the merciful God 
accepted even this imperfect repentance, 
hoping for better things in the future. ‘ The 
slave,’ says Buthymius, ‘ asked not for full re- 
mission but for time, but the lovingkindness 
of God granted full remission of the debt. 
Learn from Ibis that God gives more even 
than we ask.’ 28 . An hundred pence] ( denarii ), 
i.e. about £2 15 s. Or/., an insignificant sum, 
representing the trifling character of offences 
against man, compared with those against 
God. 34 . To the tormentors] Torture was 
not a Jewish or Roman punishment for 
debtors, but it would naturally be applied by 
an Eastern despot to make the debtor dis- 
close where he had hidden his treasures. 

Till he should pay all that was due] ‘ i.e. 
(says St. Chrysostom) for ever; for he can 
never possibly pay.' Others more plausibly 
see in the • till,’ a hope, or at least a possibility, 
of final release : see on 12 32 35 . See 6 15 . 

CHAPTER 19 

Tiik Question or Divorce. The Rich 
To cm; Man 

1 , 2 . End of the Galilean ministry. The 
Perse an ministry begins (MklO 1 Lk9 61 ; cp. 
Lkl7 n ). The time was now late summer of 
28 a. ix The Passion was less than six months 
distant. Jesus finally left Galilee, and entered 
upon what is generally called the 1 Persean 
ministry,’ the scene of which was partly Pertea 
beyond Jordan, a district extending, roughly, 
from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead Sea, and 
partly Jerusalem and Judeea. To this period 
must be assigned a visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast of Tabernacles (September), Jn7 2 ; 
another at the Feast of Dedication (December), 
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,Tn L'- J ; also tho minion of the Seventy, and 
many of the incidents in the great section 
peculiar to St. Luke's Gospel ( 9 51 - 19 2S ). 

i. Into the coasts (BY ‘ borders ’) of Judaea 
beyond Jordan] i.e. into the southern part of 
Ponca, opposite to Judaea. 

3-9. The question of divorce (MklO 2 ; see 
on f)* - -). The Pharisees probably intended to 
entrap Jesus into some contradiction of the 
Law of Moses, which might form the basis of 
a charge before the Sanhedrin. Some, how- 
ever, think that, as Persea was in the territory 
of Herod Antipas, they wished to inveigle 
Him into speaking against that monarch's 
divorce of the daughter of Aretas : see on 
If 1 . St. Matthew’s narrative is fuller and 
perhaps more original than St. Mark's. 

3. For every cause] In St. Mark the ques- 
tion simply is, ‘ Is it lawful for a man to put 
away his wife ? ’ Jesus was asked to decide 
the point debated between the school of 
Hillel, who allowed divorce for every cause, 
and that of Shammai. who allowed it only for 
adultery. Rabbi Akiba (a Hillelite) said, 

‘ If a man sees a woman handsomer than his 
own wife, he may put her away, because it is 
said, >• If she find not favour in his eyes.” ’ 
The school of Hillel said, ‘ If the wife cook 
her husband’s food ill, by over-salting or over- 
roasting it, she is to be put away.’ On the 
other hand, Rabbi Joehanan (a Shammaite) 
said, 1 The putting away of a wife is odious.’ 
Both schools agreed that a divorced wife could 
not be taken back. 

Both schools objected to (though perhaps 
they did not forbid) the divorce of a first wife, 
with regard to which the dictum of Rabbi 
Eliezer, • For the divorcing of a first wife, 
even the altar itself sheds tears,' was generally 
approved. 

4. Male and female] i.e. one for one. 

5. And said] Our Lord regards the words 
alluded to (see Gn 2 21 ) as spoken by divine 
inspiration. His wife] Ancient and modern 
interpreters find in the singular a prohibition 
of polygamy. The rabbis allowed three or 
four wives. 1 It is lawful 1 (they said) ‘ to 
have many wives together, even as many as 
you will, but our wise men have decreed that 
no man have above four wives.’ 

6. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether] Our Lord takes up higher ground than 
either school. Ho goes behind the Law of 
Moses, which was in many cases a concession 
to Jewish infirmities and prejudices, to God’s 
original intention at the creation of the human 
race, and declares this to be more venerable 
than the written Law, which the Jewish schools 
idolised. See further on 5 31 , 3 -. 

7. A writing of divorcement] see Dt 24 h 
Jewish divorces were always from the bond of 
marriage, so that both parties could marry 


again, unless the husband specially restrained 
the wife's liberty in that respect. Divorces 
were tlms worded : * I X. have put away, 
dismissed, and expelled tlieo A’., who hereto- 
fore wasl my wife. But now I have dismissed 
thee, so that thou art free, and in thy own 
power, to marry whosoever shall please thee : 
and let no man hinder thee. And let this lie 
to thco a bill of rejection from me according 
to the Law of Moses and Israel. 

“ Reuben, the son of Jacob, witness. 

‘ Eliezer, the son of Gilead, witness ’ (from 
J. Lightfoot). 

8. Because of the hardness of your hearts] 
The rabbis regarded the liberty of divorce as 
a special privilege conferred by God upon the 
chosen people. Rabbi Chananiah said, ‘God 
lias not subscribed His name to divorces, cm opt 
among Israelites, as if He said, I have con- 
ceded to the Israelites the right of dismissing 
their wives ; but to the Gentiles I have not 
conceded it.’ Jesus retorts that it is not the 
privilege, but the infamy and reproach of 
Israel, that Moses found it necessary to 
tolerate divorce. Moses allowed it only' for 
the ‘ hardness of your hearts,’ i.e. your un- 
willingness to accept God’s will iu the matter 
of marriage, or, as others explain it. for your 
brutality towards your wives, which Mould 
lead you to maltreat them, unless you had the 
privilege of divorcing them. 

9. See on 5 s2 . The exact text of this v. is 
very uncertain. Whosoever] Some ancient 
authorities read, ‘Whosoever shall put itHuy 
his wife, except for fornication, maketli her 
an adulteress,’ omitting the rest of the \ erv. 

10—12. Conversation (‘ in the house.’ Aik) 
on marriage and celibacy (Aik 10 KM-!). Thu 
words of Jesus with regard to celibacy must 
be neither exaggerated nor minimised. They 
recognise and honour, along with marriage, the 
vocation of celibacy, when it is embraced for 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake. Thu qualifi- 
cation is important. The Essenes of our 
Lord’s time were celibates because they ic 
garded marriage as unholy. The Christian 
bermitB of latertimesadoptedcelibacysimply us 
a means towards attaining their own iniliv idual 
perfection. Many adopt it now because tluv 
will not face the responsibilities and anvietu \ 
of married life. The celibacy which Chi 1st 
approves is that which is adopted for the sake 
of doing good to others in active works of n 1 
ligion and mercy, as in the case of the great 
sisterhoods and missionary brotherhoods. Any 
attempt to enforce celibacy upon whole classes 
of persons, as, for instance, upon the clergy m 
general, is forbidden by Christ (‘ He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it ’), and is 
also inexpedient. 

xo. If the case of the man] ‘ They mean 
that, if the tie of marriage is so strict that 
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there is no separation except for adultery, 
it is inexpedient to marry. For how can 
a husband bear all tho other faults of an 
abandoned woman V ’ (Euthymius). n. This 
saying] viz. ‘that it is not expedient to 
marry.’ The disciples had spoken of a 
worldly and prudential celibacy. This, Jesus 
warns them, is unnatural and perilous. The 
only celibacy which is safe and acceptable to 
God is that which is embraced for religious 
reasons in consequence of a divine call (‘ to 
whom it is given,’ viz. 1 by God ’). 12. For 

the kingdom of heaven’s sake] i.e. who have 
embraced celibacy not merely for their own per- 
sonal sanctification, but in order to undertake 
work for the advancement of Christ's kingdom 
on earth. 

13-15. Christ and little children (MklO 13 
Lkl8 ls ). A touching incident teaching the 
same lesson as the birth and infancy of Jesus 
Himself, viz. the sanctity of childhood. The 
disciples thought that children were not im- 
portant enough to claim tho Master's attention, 
and this aroused His just anger (St. Mark). 
We may learn from this that catechising and 
other ministrations to children are not to be 
despised, even by the most intellectual. 

Most Christians find in this passage the 
leading principles upon which inf ant baptism 
is based. These are, (1) that children, how- 
ever young, are capable of receiiing divine 
grace. This is made clear by the fact that 
Christ blessed them (MklO 10 ). (2) Christ 

commands infants to be brought to Him, and 
we know of no way of bringing them except 
by baptism. (3) He declares infants to bo 
specially fitted — more fitted even than adults 
— for admission into His kingdom (Lk 1 8 10 > 17 
Mk 1 0 u . 10 ), but the only covenanted admission 
into that kingdom is by baptism (Jn3 3 ). 

The chief objection to infant baptism is that 
it is not expressly commanded in the NT. But 
if the principle upon which it is based is found, 
that suffices. The NT. was not intended to 
be a code of law, like the Pentateuch. More- 
over, the idea that infants could be brought 
into covenant with God during unconscious 
infancy was already familiar. Every male 
Israelite was circumcised on the eighth day 
after birth (Gnl7 12 Lvl2 3 ), and the apostles 
certainly regarded baptism as, equally with 
circumcision, a federal or covenanting rite 
(Col2 n ' 12 ). It is also worthy of note that 
baptism as an initiatory rite is older than the 
time of Christ. When a Gentile was con- 
verted to Judaism, he was admitted into cove- 
nant with God by three rites — baptism, cir- 
cumcision, and sacrifice, and his infant children 
were baptised with him. This is expressly 
testified by the oldest rabbinical code, the 
Mishna. When, therefore, the apostles bap- 
tised the ‘ households ’ of their converts (Ac 


15, 33 IQ 8 1 Cor 1 10 ), they were only con- 
forming to the usual Jewish practice in the 
case of converts. It is no valid objection to 
infant baptism that infants cannot have re- 
pentance and faith, because they are taught to 
exhibit these as soon as they reach the age of 
reason. 

1 6-22. The rich young man (Mk 1 0 17 Lk 1 8 18 ). 
St. Luke calls him a ‘ruler,’ i.e. either a mem- 
ber of rhe Sanhedrin, or a ruler of a syna- 
gogue. The incident is a striking example of 
the seductive power of wealth. The young 
man was so good, and so near to the Kingdom 
of God, that Jesus ‘looked upon him and 
loved him’ (Mk) ; and yet he failed, because 
though he loved the Kingdom much, he loved 
money more. 

16. Good Master] RV omits 1 good.’ 

17. Why callest thou me good f etc.] RV 
‘ Why askest thou me concerning that which iB 
good V One there is who is good ’ (see on 
Mkl0 ls ). 18. All the commandments se- 
lected are those which test a man's love to 
his neighbour. Love of one’s neighbour is a 
better test of inward religion than ceremonial 
piety. 20. All these things, etc.] The answer 
showed how little the young man knew his 
own heart, but he was only repeating the vain- 
glorious boasting of his teachers. The Talmud 
represents God as speaking of ‘ My sanctified 
ones, who have kept the whole law from Alepli 
to Taw.’ Moses, Aaron, and Samuel were 
said to have kept the -whole Law. It is said 
that when Rabbi Chanina lay upon his death- 
bed, he said to the angel of death, ‘ Bring 
hither the book of the Law, and see whether 
there is anything in it which I ha\ e not ob- 
served.' 21. If thou wilt (RV ‘ wouldest ’) be 
perfect] Jesus, who knew what is in man, 
knew that love of wealth was this man’s be- 
setting sin. He therefore urged him to aban- 
don it, according to the precept, ‘If thine eye 
offend thee, pluck it out.’ Jesus was dealing 
with a case of covetousness, and, therefore, 
prescribed a proper remedy for covetousness, 
without recommending its general and indis- 
criminate adoption. Treasure in heaven] see 
on 0 1 ' 20 . 

23-26. Conversation with the disciples on 
the perils of riches (MklO 23 Lk 1 8 - 1 ). 

24. It is easier for a camel] Jesus rhetoric- 
ally calls that impossible which is very difficult, 
or impossible without special grace. Such 
proverbs occur in most Eastern languages. 
We are told that Rabbi Sheshith said to Rabbi 
Amram, ‘ Perhaps thou art one of those of 
Pombeditha, who can make an elephant pass 
through a needle’s eye.’ The Greeks said, ‘It 
is easier to hide five elephants under one's 
arm ’ ; the Latins, ‘ More easily would a locust 
bring forth an elephant.’ Some have thought 
(but it seems without sufficient authority) 
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flint “ tin' eye of a needle ’ is a term applied 
to a small gate for foot-passengers, situated 
at the side of the large city gate through 
which a camel would naturally pass. 

The Grk. word L-amPlon (or. with one letter 
altered, kuiitil'i-*) also means ‘ rope,’ and some 
interpreters gi\e it this meaning here. 

27 - 30 . The reward of those who forsake 
all to follow Christ (Mlc 1 0-' 5 Lk 18 *). 

28 . These wotds may refer to the position 
to bo accorded the Apostles in the Church, 
after the resurrection, personally during their 
lives, afterwards through their writings and 
teaching : or they may have a real Eschato- 
logical sense, that is, they may refer to the 
new conditions after the final consummation. 

In the regeneration] cp. Lk22-' b ' 30 . The 
word occurs only once again in the NT., viz. 
Tit 3 5 , where it is used of the grace of baptism. 
Here it is an open question whether by the 
Regeneration Jesus means His own resur- 
rection, or the general resurrection at the last 
day, accompanied by the renewal of all created 
things. 

Dalman says. 1 The unusual expression re- 
generation” is distinctly Greek, and cannot be 
translated literally into Hebrew or Aramaic.’ 
The idea, however, is Hebrew, for it was 
believed that the Messiah would restore the 
world to its primitive perfection. There are 
also many analogies for the use of Regenera- 
tion in the sense of a personal resurrection. 
Josephus speaks of the resurrection as • being 
born a second time." St. Paul speaks of 
Christ’s resurrection as His birth or begetting 
into a new and glorious life (Ac 1 3 M ). Among 
the Greeks, too. Regeneration was the usual 
term for the transmigration of a man's soul 
into another body to begin a new life, which 
would be a kind of resurrection. 

Judging] may also mean ‘ ruling.’ 

The twelve tribes of Israel] i.e. not the un- 
belie\ing Jews who would reject the apostles’ 
preaching, but the Universal Church, the tribes 
of the New Israel of God. See Rev 7, where 
the twelve tribes of Israel (vv. 4-8) are identi- 
cal with ’ the great multitude which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindred and 
people and tongues ’ (v. 9). The apostles at 
the time (perhaps even the evangelist when he 
wrote) understood it of Israel after the flesh, 
but in this case, as in so many others, enlighten- 
ment was to come later (see Intro.). 29. An 
hundredfold] referring to spiritual compensa- 
tions in this life : see on Mk. 

30 . See the following parable, especially 

20 a*. 

CHAPTER 20 

The Labourers in the Vineyard. The 
Journey to Jerusalem 

z-16. Parable of the labourers in the vine- 


yard (peculiar to St. Matthew). This difficult 
parable is closely linked with what goes before, 
and can only be understood in connexion with 
it. It rebukes the spirit of Peter’s enquiry 
(lfl 27 ), ‘We have left all and followed thee ; 
what then shall we have V ’ The Twelve 
through Peter had demanded a superlatively 
great reward, because they had been called 
first and had laboured longesl. Such a reward 
had boon promised them, should they pro\e 
worthy of it (19 2S ), though at the same time it 
was darkly hinted, that some outside the apos- 
tolic circle would prove in tho end more worthy 
than some of the apostles (19 30 ). Then follows 
the parable. It is a sermon on the text, 1 But 
many shall be last that are first, and first that 
are last,’ which opens (19 30 ) and closes it (20 >'•). 
It is addressed primarily to the apostles. It 
teaches them that great as their merit and their 
reward undoubtedly are, there will perhaps 
be others whose merit and reward will be equal 
or even greater. Thus St. Stephen (not an 
apostle) was the first to gain the martyr's 
crown, St. Paul laboured ‘more abundantly 
than they all,’ Barnabas and James tho L ml's 
brother ranked with the loading apostles, anti 
many great names in the subsequent history t»l 
the Church — Athanasius, Augustine, .Toronto, 
Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, St. Loui — 
have completely eclipsed the fame of the ntot e 
obscure apostles. The apostles are warned 
not to be jealous of the attainments and 
rewards of other followers of Christ, but to 
do their own work single-heartedly, and to 
leave the recompense to God. Another im- 
portant lesson is taught by the identity of the 
recompense paid to the various groups of 
labourers. They all receive the same coin, a 
denarius, which at this time was regarded as 
it liberal, but not unusual day's pay (Tob.V). 
This does not necessarily signify that there 
will be 110 degrees of rank or blessedness in 
heaven, but it does signify that bucli degrees, 
if they exist, will be relatively unimportant. 
The supreme reward of all, to see God as He 
is in His unveiled splendour, will be enjoyed 
by all who arc faithful to the end, and those 
who have this will care little what else they 
have or have not. 

(a) Among the numerous conflicting inter- 
pretations of this parable, the following are 
the most noteworthy. ( 1 ) Calvin : a warning 
not to be over-confident because we have begun 
our Christian course well. (2) St. Iremcus : 
the various bands of labourers are the OT. 
saints ; those last called are the apostles. 

(3) Greswell : the labourers first, called are 
the Jews ; those last called, the Gentiles. 

(4) St. Chrysostom : it refers to the periods 
of men’s lives at which they begin to serve 
God. Some begin in infancy, others in youth, 
others in manhood, others in old age. It en- 
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courages those who have entered late on God’s indeed of my cup. J ames was martyred (Ac 
service, to labour heartily, (b) The following 1 2 -). According to tr adition, J ohn ha lTmany 
interesting parallel is taken from the Talmud, strange experiences ; such as, exile in Patmos, 
‘ To what was Rabbi Hon like ? He was like immersion in boiling oil, p oison ; but sur- 
to a king who hired many labourers, among vived these ordealSj and died a natural death, 
whom there was one who performed his work Is not mine to give] i.e. in this way, as'a 
extraordinarily well. Mo the king took him piece of favouritism. Euthymius well says, 
aside, and walked with him to and fro. And ‘ Why is He, who is all powerful, unable to 
when evening was come, those labourers came, give this V Not from want of power, but from 
and he gave him a complete hire with the rest, regard to justice. This eminence is reserved 
And the labourers murmured saying, “We have for those who are worthy to attain it. For it 
laboured hard all day, and this man only two is not only participation in a death like mine 
hours, yet he hath received as much wages as which wins the first seat, but undisputed pre- 
we." But the king said to them, “ He hath eminence in all good qualities.’ 
laboured more in those two hours than you in 25-27. See on Lk22 i5 -- fi . 26. Minister] 
the whole day.” So Rabbi Bon plied the Eaw RM ‘ servant.’ 27. Servant] RM 1 bond- 
more in twenty-eight years, than another in servant.’ 

one hundred years.’ 28. A ransom for many] lit. ‘ a ransom 

15. Is thine eye evil ?] i.e. Art thou jealous, instead of many.’ An important doctrinal 
because I am generous ? 16. For many be passage showing the importance which Jesus 

called, but few chosen] These words are attached to His own death. He regards it as 
omitted by the RY, probably rightly. If re- a redemption price, which, since men cannot 
tained, they are very difficult to interpret in pay it for themselves, He pays for them, and so 
such a way as to harmonise with the parable. releases them from the bondage of sinand death. 

17-19. Another prediction of the Passion In the OT. it is the ransom price paid for 
(MklO 32 Lkl8 31 ). A prophecy remarkable slaves (Lv 19 20 ), for captives (Isa45 13 ), and for 
for its detailed character. It mentions Christ’s the ransom of a life (Ex 21 30 Nu35 31 ). 
delivery to the Romans (‘ Gentiles ’), His mock- Many] either indicates all mankind, laying 
ing, scourging, and crucifixion, and His resur- stress upon their multitude, or else those who 
ruction on the third day. St. Luke adds, actually accept redemption, as distinguished 
1 And they perceived uot what was baid ’ : cp. from those for whom the redemption price is 

16 21 17 22 . paid : see 2028. 

20-28. The ambition of the sons of Zebedce After v. 28 the Codex Bezso introduces an 
(Aik 1 0 3 “). The special promise to Peter interesting saying of Jesus which may possibly 
(lfi 13 ) had aroused the jealousy of the other be authentic: ‘But do you seek to become 
two most intimate disciples, who now came to greater from what is less, and less from what 
claim the two most prominent of the twelve is greater ? Accordingly when ye have been 
thrones promised in 1 9 - s , making no mention invited to supper, and enter the house, recline 
whatever of Peter. The incident is a painful not in the chief places, lest haply one more 
one, coming as it does immediately after the honourable than thou enter afterwards, and 
warning in the parable, and the prediction oE the host (or master of the feast) come and say 
the Passion. to thee. “ Go down yet lower,” and thou be 

20. The mother] Her name was Salome shamed. But if thou recline in the inferior 
(27 ili compared with Mk lrC 0 ), and it is geuer- place, and one inferior to thee comes in, the 
ally supposed that she was sister to the Virgin, host will say to thee, “Eat thy supper higher 
and therefore our Lord’s aunt : see on Jnlfi 2 '*. up.” and this shall be profitable to thee.’ Cp. 

21. The right hand was the first place of Lkl4 s . 

honour, the left the second: cp. the saying of 29-34. Two blind men at Jericho (Mkl0 4fl 
Rabbi Acha, ‘ The Holy and Blessed God will Lkl8 35 ). Two apparent discrepancies call for 
cause King Messiah to sit at his right hand, notice : (1) St. Mark and St. Luke mention 
and Abraham at his left.’ 22. Ye know not only one blind man ; (2) St. Luke says that the 
what ye ask] The mere fact that you ask for man was healed as Jesus was entering Jericho, 
such a thing, shows that you are at present not as he was leaving it. Euthymius says, 
worthy not of the highest but of the lowest 1 Some say that one of these blind men, Bar- 
place in the kingdom: see vv. 16,20. To timreus, was the more distinguished of the 
drink of the cup] ‘ Cup,’ a metaphor for 1 lot two, and so was mentioned by St. Mark and 
in life,’ is here used of Christ’s rejection, per- St. Luke, while the other was passed over as 
secution, and death: cp. Isa 51 17 (‘the cup of being his attendant, as in the case of the two 
fury’), Jer49 12 2o 15 Ezk23 83 . To be bap- demoniacs (8 2S ). But my own conjecture is, 
tized . . baptized with] Interpolated from Mk ; that one of these blind men is to be identified 
omitted by RY. The ‘ baptism ’ has the same with St. Mark’s and the other with St. Luke’s, 
meaning aB the 1 cup.’ 23. Ye shall drink for St. Luke's blind man was apparently healed 
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when Christ was entering into Jericho, and not 
when he was leaving it.’ A more modern 
reconciliation is that the miracle took place 
between the old town of Jericho and the new 
city called Phasaelis, built by Herod the Great. 
The miracle might, therefore, be described with 
equal propriety as performed when leaving the 
old town, or when approaching the new. 

30. Son of David] i.e. the Messiah : see 9'-". 

31. Rebuked them] not because they dis- 
believed that Jesus was the Messiah, 1 but out 
of honour to Jesus lest He should bo dis- 
turbed.’ They cried the more] a lesson in 
persistence in prayer, and its answer. 

34. Followed him] not only in the way, but 
in the Way (Ac 19°). 

CHAPTER 21 

The Triumphal Entry. Cleansing op 
the Temple 

Chronology of the Last Week of Christ's 
Life, commonly called Holy Week (chiefly 
after Hastings’ 1 Dictionary of Christ and the 
Gospels ’). 

Sabbath, Nisan 8. Arrival at Bethany (Ju 
12 1 ). Supper in the evening (Jnl2 2 ' s 
Mt 26 8-13 , where see notes). 

Palm Sunday, Nisan 9. Triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem (21 1 ). The children’s 
Hosannas, and healings in the Temple 
(21W-18). Return to Bethany (2 1 it). 
Monday, Nisan 10. Return from Bethany 
(21 1 8 ). Blasting of the fig tree (21 19 ). 
Cleansing of the Temple (21 12 , where see 
notes). Retires to Bethany (Mk 1 1 1 9 ). 
Conspiracy of His enemies (Lkl9 47 ). 
Tuesday, Nisan 11. Returning early He 
finds fig tree withered (Mk 1 1 20 ), His 
authority to teach questioned. The tri- 
bute money. The brother’s wife. The 
first commandment of all. 1 What think 
ye of Christ ? ’ (chs. 21, 22). Woes on 
the Pharisees (c. 23). J esus in the Trea- 
sury. The widow’s mite (Mk 12 41 ). 
Visit of the Greeks (Jnl2 20 ). Christ 
finally rejected (Jnl2 3 ”). Lament over 
Jerusalem (23 3 ‘- 39 ). Great prophecy of 
the fall of Jerusalem, and the Second 
Advent of the Son of man, followed by 
parables concerningthe judgment (chs. 2-1, 
25). Counsel of Caiaphas (20 3 ). 
Wednesday, Nisan 12. This day was pro- 
bably spent in retirement at Bethany (cp. 
Jnl2 3() ). On the evening of this day 
some place the supper at Bethany at 
which Jesus was anointed (Mkl4 4 - 9 
Mt26°- 13 ), but see above, Nisan 8. The 
bargain of Judas (26 14 ). 

Thursday, Nisan 13. In the afternoon pre- 
parations for the last supper (26 17 ). In 
the evening, the last supper with the 


Twelve in the upper room (26 20 ). The 
feet- washing (Jnl3 2 ). Departure of 
Judas. Institution of the Holy Com- 
munion (26 26 ). Discourses in the upper 
room (Jnl3 31 — 14 31 ). Departure from 
the upper room (Jnl4 31 ). Allegory of 
the Vine (Jn 15 1 ). The Comforter pro- 
mised (Jnl6). Christ’s high -priestly 
praycr(Jnl7). Gethsemane (26 3 “). The 
agony lasts * one hour’ (Mk I4 3 “). 

Good Friday, Nisan 14. About midnight 
Jesus is arrested (26 47 ). Preliminary 
trial before Annas (Jnl8 13 ). Peter's 
denials, about 3 a.m. (J11I8 2 "). Jesus 
sent to Caiaphas (Jnl8 21 ). Trial before 
the Sanhedrin at daybreak, about 4 \.m. 
(27 1 ). Sent to Pilate, about 6 a.m. (27-). 
from Pilate to Herod (Lk 23"), and 
back to Pilate (Lk23 n ). Delivered to 
be crucified (Jnl9 18 ). Jesus crucified, 
9 a.M. (see Mklo 25 , but contrast J11 
1 9 14 , ‘ about the sixth hour ’). Darkness 
from 12 noon to 3 i\M. (27 45 ). Death of 
Jesus, 3 P.M. (27 50 ). (The paschal Iambs 
were being sacrificed in the Temple at 
the time of Christ’s death, cp. J11 19 
In the evening was the Jewish Passoiei. 
Our Lord, knowing that His death v..is 
imminent, had eaten it the night before ) 
Burial of J esus (27 57 ). 

Easter Eve, Nisan 15. The first day of 
unleavened bread and the sabbath (.1 11 
19 31 ). The sepulchre sealed (27 
Easter Day, Nisan 16. The resurrection 
very early (Mk 16 9 , etc.). Visit of tli- 
women to the sepulchre (28 1 ). Visit of 
Peter and John to the sepulchre (Ju2U"). 
Appearance to Mary Magdalene (Jn 
2()n-lS), j n the afternoon appearances to 
the two disciples (Lk24 13 ) and to Peter 
(Lk24 w ). In the evening appearance to 
the apostles, Thomas being absent (Lie 
24 38 Jn 2019). 

z-li. Solemn entry into Jerusalem (Mk 1 1 1 
Lkl9 29 Jnl2i 2 ). More than a third of the 
entire Gospel narrative is occupied with the 
last week of Christ’s life, commonly called Holy- 
Week. The cause of this is to be sought, 
partly in the special importance which tin 1 
Apostolic Church attached to the death of 
Jesus, partly in the indelible impression which 
the words and acts of that solemn time made 
upon the disciples, and partly in the extreme 
activity of J esus at this period, which crowded 
the last days of His life with striking events 
and sayings. All the evangelists lay stress on 
the voluntary character of the death of Jesus. 
They represent Him as coming up to J ernsa- 
lem deliberately to encounter it, as being Un- 
designed aim and end of His ministry (21) ^ 
2is» 26 2 > 1 *> 2 8,89,64 ) e tc.). In view of His 
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approaching death, which might appear to be 
a complete abnegation of His claim to be the 
Messiah, He judged it expedient to make the 
claim openly, and accordingly made arrange- 
ments for a formal entry into J erusalcm riding 
on an ass, as the Messiah was expected to do, 
and no longer restrained the enthusiasm of 
His followers, who were allowed openly to 
salute Him as the Son of David, i.e. the 
Messiah. The motives of political prudence 
which had previously restrained Him from an 
open avowal, had now ceased to operate. He 
knew that Ho had alienated the bulk of the 
Galileans, and that Jerusalem, in spite of 
certain appearances to the contrary, was 
thoroughly hostile. He therefore feared no 
political consequences from the superficial 
revival of popularity with which His change 
of policy would be greeted, the more so as He 
was about to raise the expectations of His 
adherents only for a moment, in order effect- 
ually to quench them. 

The entry into Jerusalem is the one gleam 
of light in the dark days that closed our Lord’s 
ministry. Its success was due to several 
causes : (1) The crowd was composed largely 
of Galileans, many of whom still remained 
faithful to Jesus. (2) His bold change of 
policy won back for a moment many who had 
left Him for His procrastination. (3) The 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which He was 
received in Jerusalem itself is to be explained 
by the recent raising of Lazarus, which had 
made a deep impression in the capital 

(Jn 11 45-48 12'-». 10- 

Peculiar to St. Matthew is the mention of 
the two animals ; to St. Luke the complaint 
of the Pharisees, and the weeping over the 
city ; to St. John the mention of the palm- 
branches, and of the fact that natives of Jeru- 
salem went out to welcome Jesus. 

i. When they drew nigh] The synoptistsmake 
no break in the journey from Jericho to 
Jerusalem (20 m. of bad uphill travelling), 
but St. John says that Jesus came to Bethany 
six days before the Passover (i.e. on Friday or 
Saturday), aud stayed there until the triumphal 
entry, which was probably on Sunday (Jn 12 4 ). 

Bethphage] lit. 1 House of Figs.’ There 
was perhaps a village of this name, but in the 
Talmud Bethphage is the name of an extensive 
district stretching from the base of Olivet to 
the walls of Jerusalem, and perhaps all round 
the city. ‘ Whatever is in the exterior circuit 
of Jerusalem is called Bethphage.’ ‘ What is 
meant by “ outside the wall ” ? Rabbi Johanan 
said. Outside the wall is Bethphage.’ 

Mount of Olives] i.e. the range of hills facing 
Jerusalem on the E. and lying round about 
from HE. to SE., and separated from the Holy 
City by the Talley of Jehoshaphat or Kidron. 
It contains four summits : (1) Galilee or 


Scopus, dueNE. of the Temple site, and about 
a mile distant ; (2) the Ascension, due E. of 
the Temple site, and distant about J m., 2,600 
ft. high, and commanding a fine view of the 
city, the Olivet of the Gospels ; (3) the 
Prophets, the S. spur of this ; (4) the Mt. of 
Offence, J m. SE. of the Temple site. 

The traditional Gethsemane is at the foot 
of the Ascension towards J erusalem. Stanley 
says that Jesus did not pass over the summit 
of the Ascension, but took the road which 
passes between the Prophets and the Mt. of 
Offence, 1 because it is, and must always have 
been, the usual approach for horsemen and for 
large caravans.’ 

2. An ass tied, and a colt] The two animals 
are mentioned only by St. Matthew. An 
unused animal was preferred for an occasion 
like the present (see Mkll 2 1S6 5 ). 3. The 
Lord] i.e. JesuB. The ready way in which 
the owner parted with the animals proves that 
he was a disciple, and this is an argument for 
an earlier ministry of Jesus in Jerusalem. 

5. A combination of Isa 62 11 with Zech9 9 . 
The rendering is free, partly following the 
Heb. and partly the Septuagint. According to 
St. John, the disciples did not at the time 
perceive that Jesus was fulfilling this prophecy. 

And a colt] i.e. 1 even a colt.’ Zechariah 
makes no reference to two animals. 

7. And put on them their clothes] either 
because they were uncertain which one He 
intended to mount, or in order gaily to capari- 
son both animals for the procession. Eastern 
garments & r e brightly coloured. And they set 
him (RY ‘ ne sat ’) thereon] i.e. on the clothes 
placed upon the colt, not, as some take it, 
that He rode upon both animals alternately. 

By riding upon the ass Jesus deliberately 
fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah, and so 
claimed to be the Messiah. The ass was chosen 
rather than the horse, because the ass was a 
symbol of peace, the horse of war ; the ass of 
humility, the horse of pride. The Jews fully 
accepted the Messianic reference of Zech9 9 . 
Rabbi Salomo said, ‘ This cannot be interpreted 
except of King Messiah.’ 

8. Spread their garments] An extraordinary 
token of respect, such as was paid to kings and 
great conquerors (2 K 9 18 ). 

Plutarch says of Cato the younger that 1 he 
was escorted, not with prayers which are com- 
mon, nor with praises, but with tears and em- 
braces which could not be satisfied, the people 
spreading their garments under his feet, and 
Irissing his hands.’ 

It is said of Rabbi Nieodemus, son of Gorion, 
that, ‘ whenever he went into the school to 
lecture, his pupils spread garments of wool 
under his feet.’ Tn quite recent times the in- 
habitants of Bethlehem spread their garments 
on the road under the feet of the horse of the 
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English Consul ot Damascus, whose assistance 
they were anxious to obtain. 

9. That went before] These wore the multi- 
tudes mentioned by St. John, who went out 
from Jerusalem to meet Jesus. Those who 
followed behind were the Galileans. Hosanna 
to the son of David] This can only mean. 

■ Glory and honour to the Son of David,’ just 
as St. Mark's phrase, 1 Hosanna in the highest,’ 
is translated by St. Luke, ’ Glory in the highest 
(heaven V How ‘ Hosanna ’ comes to have 
this meaning, is disputed. It is taken from 
PsllS 2 "'. where it is addressed to God, and 
means • Sat e (us) now.’ Probably it had be- 
come a mere exclamation of praise, 1 a kind of 
holy hurrah,’ the consciousness of its gram- 
matical meaning being lost, as in the case of 
1 Alleluia.’ This is clearly the e;ise in the 
1 Didache,’ which has the phrase, 1 Hosanna to 
the God of David ’ (Did. 10). 

The exclamation ‘ Hosanna ’ was used chiefly 
at the Feast of Tabernacles. The seventh day 
of that feast was called • Hosanna Day.’ and 
the branches canied by the worshippers were 
called ’ Hosannas.’ The events of Palm Sun- 
day are thus an imitation of the ritual of 
that festival. 

It is sometimes said that the well-known 
classical custom of carrying palms in token of 
victory was unknown to the Jews of our Lord’s 
time ; but certainly the palms carried Rev 7 9 
seem to be symbols of victory. 

12-17. Cleansing of the Temple. Hosannas 
of the Children (Mkll 15 Lk 10 ■*■•). In St. 
Matthew this event seems to take place on 
Palm Sunday, but Mk 1 1 11 makes it clear that 
it did not occur till next day. On reaching 
•Jerusalem. Jesus went into the Temple, and 
‘looked round about on all things,’ but, the 
hour being late, retired to Bethany. 

This cleansing of the Temple is probably not 
the same as that described Jn 2 13 (see notes 
there), but a distinct event. For, (1) both 
events are definitely dated by the evangelists ; 
(2) the repetition of the act is natural, the 
abuses, during a period of two years, having 
had time to recur' ; (3) the omission of the 
former event by the synoptisls. and of the 
latter by St. John, arc explained by the 
general design of the synoptists to record 
only the Galilean ministry, and of St. John 
to supplement rather than duplicate the synop- 
tic narratives. The cleansing of the Temple 
and of its worship, and of the priesthood, were 
among the expected activities of the Messiah, 
according to Mai 3 1-s . 

The incident of the children in the Temple 
is peculiar to St. Matthew. 

12. The tables of the moneychangers] Ac- 
cording to Edersheim the Temple-market was 
what is called in the Talmud 1 the booths of 
the sons of Annas.’ The bulk of the enormous 


profits went to increase the wealth of Annas, 
his family, and adherents. The ’Talmud fre- 
quently speaks in strong language of tlio ini- 
quities of this traffic, which was swept away 
by a strong explosion of popular feeling three 
year's before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The money-changers sat in the Temple- 
court, (1) to receive the half -shekel which was 
due from every male Israelite at this period 
(see on 1 7 -*), and could be paid either at home 
or in Jerusalem ; (2) to change foreign money 
into .1 ewish currency, with which alone the half- 
shekel could be paid, or animals for sacrifice 
be bought. The money-changers’ commission 
was called Kollubux , hence the money-changers 
were called KoUubista. They probably paid 
a large percentage of their profits to Annas. 

Plumptre compares with this incident ■ t In- 
state of the great cathedral of London, as 
painted in the literature of Elizabeth and 
James, when mules and horses laden with 
market produce were led through St. Paul's as 
a matter of every-day occurrence, and bargains 
were struck there, and burglaries planned, and 
servants lured.’ 

13. Isanti 7 Jei'7 11 . 

14-16. Peculiar to St. Matthew. 14. The 
blind and the lame] who were begging tit the 
Temple gates (Ac3 2 ). 15. Sore displeased] 

because exon children were calling Jesus ‘son 
of David,’ i.e. 1 Messiah.’ Boys under fourteen 
are meant. 

17. Bethany] He probably lodged v ill) 
Lazarus and his sisters. Bethany was on the 
further side of the Mt. of Olives, about lii 
furlongs distant (Jnll ls ), on the road to 
Jericho. 

18-22. Cursing of the fig tree (Mkll 72 ' 11 
and llso-25). St. Mark makes it clear that the 
fig tree was cursed on Monday morning as they 
left Bethany, but that the effect of the curse 
was not noticed till Tuesday morning. 

This, the only miracle of wrath worked by- 
Jesus, is also a revelation of God's mercy, for 
whereas the countless miracles of mercy were 
all wrought upon men, this one was wrought 
upon a tree. 1 Ho parches the tree ’ (say s 
Theophylact), ‘ that He may teach men wis- 
dom.’ ' He exercises His power ’ (says K11- 
thymius), • not on a man, because He is a Imci 
of men. but on a plant.’ The whole incident 
is an acted parable. There is no reason to 
suppose that Jesus was really hungry, or ex- 
pected to find figs. St. Mark says expressly 
that the time of figs was not yet. Probably 
His words and actions were entirely symbolic, 
like those of the prophets (Jerl3 7 27 2 IK 
22H, etc.). 

The one fig tree, standing apart from all 
other trees, is the Jewish nation, and whereas 
it alone had leaves, while the other trees 
were bare, it signifies that whereas Israel made 
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great professions of righteousness and of the 
service of God, the other nations of the earth 
made none. Both Jew and Gentile were, 
indeed, equally unfruitful, but the Jew added 
to his unfruitfulness the appearance of fruit, 
for it is the peculiarity of the fig tree that its 
fruit appears and is well developed before 
there is any sign of leaves. When, therefore, 
leaves appear on a fig tree, ripe fruit may 
justly be expected. The fault of the fig tree, 
therefore, was not that it had no fruit, which 
was not to bo expected at that season, but that 
it pretended to have it, and had not. 

The curse of perpetual barrenness pronoun- 
ced by Jesus upon the fig tree, i.e. upon Israel, 
has received a signal fulfilment. In the time 
of Christ it was an active missionary religion, 
making thousands of prosclj tes in every pro- 
vince of the empire, and leavening I'eligious 
thought far beyond its own borders. Now it 
enrolls no proselytes. 

20. How soon] RV ‘ How did the fig tree 
immediately wither away ? ’ The disciples, 
instead of asking the meaning of the miracle, 
ask how it was done ? J esus did not explain its 
symbolical meaning, but made it an object- 
lesson in the power of believing prayer. 

2r. Cp. 17 20 Lk 1 7 0 1 Cor 13 2 . Be thou re- 
moved] a proverbial expression for something 
very difficult. The rabbis, who could solve 
questions of great difficulty, wore called 
‘rooters up of mountains,’ and it was said of 
a skilful teacher that * he plucked up moun- 
tains and ground them one upon another.’ 

22. All things] Not all things absolutely, but 
all things of which the petitioners are worthy. 

23-27. Christ’s authority to teach challenged 
(Mkll 37 Lk20 1 ). 

23. The chief priests] A deputation from 
the Sanhedrin, seeking some excuse to ex- 
communicate Him. By what authority?] 
Jesus had not received rabbinical ordination, 
and had no authority therefore to teach as a 
rabbi. Doest thou these things] referring 
not only to His teaching, but to His cleansing 
of the Temple, His miracles, His triumphal 
entry into the city, and His ministry in 
general. 27. We cannot tell] To be forced 
to admit their ignorance, was more damaging 
to their reputation than a definite answer 
would have been, for one of the most im- 
portant duties of the Sanhedrin, according to 
the Mishna, was to judge between true and 
false prophets, and to inflict exemplary pun- 
ishment upon the latter. Neither tell I] By 
implication Jesus claimed the authority of a 
prophet, or an even higher authority. 

28-32. Parable of the Two Sons (peculiar to 
St. Matthew). The ‘certain man’ is God, 
and He is represented as a father, to set forth 
His impartial love to all mankind, righteous 
and sinful alike. The son who said l I go, 


sir,’ and went not, is the chief priests, scribes, 
and Pharisees, who ‘ rejected for themselves 
the counsel of God, not having been baptised 
of John’ (Lk7 30 ). The other son, who at 
first insolently refused to go, and then repented 
and went, is the publicans and harlots, who 
‘ believed John, and were baptised by him.’ 
More generally the first class embraces those 
who are satisfied with the outward form of 
godliness and with the avoidance of open sin ; 
the second class those who, though sinnerB, 
know that they are such, and so are more 
easily brought to repentance. 31. Before you] 
Graciously intimating that the door of repent- 
ance was still open to them. 32. In the way 
of righteousness] i.e. of legal righteousness. 
The Pharisees had no excuse for neglecting 
the preaching of J ohn, for it was based on the 
Law which they idolised, and ran counter to 
none of their cherished convictions. The 
preaching of Christ was different, and could 
not easily be received by strict Jews, unless 
they had first passed through the preliminary 
baptism of John. 

33-46. The Wicked Husbandmen (Mkl2 l 
Lk20 9 ). The doctrinal importance of this 
parable, which belongs to the oldest tradition, 
is great. In it Christ claims to be in a unique 
sense the Son of God. He calls Moses and 
the prophets slaves and bondservants, and 
places Himself at an immonse elevation above 
them as the beloved Son of the Householder, 
and the sole heir of His possessions. The 
parable contains a remarkable prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
(v. 41). 

33. ‘ The householder is God, who on 
account of His tender love is called a man. 
The vineyard is the people of the Jews planted 
by God in the land of promise. The hedge 
is the Law, which hindered them from min- 
gling with the nations, the winepress the altar 
of sacrifice, the tower the Temple, the husband- 
men, the teachers of the people, i.e. the 
Pharisees and scribes. And the householder 
(God) departed, when He no longer spoke to 
them in the pillar of cloud, or perhaps the de- 
parture of God is His longsuffering ; for God 
seems to sleep and to be in a far country, when 
He is longsuffering, and does not call men to 
account for their sins the moment that they 
are committed ’ (Theophylact). Tower] i.e. a 
watchtower for the keepers who were set to 
guard the vineyard when the grapes were 
nearly ripe (Job 27 18 Song 1 0 Isa I s ). 

34. Time of the fruit] ‘In the history of 
souls and. of nations, there are seasons which 
even more than all other are times of fruit ; 
when God requires such with more than usual 
earnestness, when it will fare ill with a soul or 
a nation, if these be not found’ (Trench). 
* And the fruits of the vineyard are the keeping 
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of iho commandments of the Law, and the 
practice of the virtues ; and the servants are 
the prophets who when sent to demand from 
Israel obedience to the Law and a virtuous life, 
were variously maltreated ’ (Euthymius). 

35. Killed] According to tradition I saiah 
was sawn asunder, and Jeremiah stoned : see 
also 2 t1i2 f n --- and cp. IIoliJ 1. 37. "They will 

reverence my son] • This Ho said, not as if 
they would do so. for He knew they would 
not. but pointing out what they ought to do ’ 
(Euthymius). ‘When God is said to doubt 
about the future, it is that human free-will 
maj’ be preserved’ (Jerome). 

41. They say] Jesus extorts their condem- 
nation from their own lips. Otherwise in St. 
Mark and St. Luke. He will, etc.] RV ‘ lie 
will miserably destroy those miserable men.' 
The allusion is to the destruction of Jerusalem 
70 A.D., and the end of the Jewish dispensation. 

Othe r husbandmen ] i.c. the ministers o f th e 
Christian Church, many of them Ge ntile s, who 
succeeded to the charge which the scribes and 
Pharisees neglected. 

S2. The stone, etc.] Psll8 23 Ac-t 11 . The 
‘stone,’ of course, is Christ. The ‘builders' 
are the Jews. The ‘ head of the corner ' is the 
most important position in a building, so that 
Christ represents Himself as the foundation 
upon which the Kingdom of God was to be 
built up in spite of His rejection by the Jews. 

In the Ps. the ‘ stone ’ is the Jewish nation, 
rejected and despised by the Gentiles during 
the captivity, but after the return restored to 
a place of honour among the nations of the 
earth. But on the principle that what is said 
of Israel applies especially to the Messiah, the 
rabbis interpreted the passage Messianically, 
e.g. Rabbi Salomo on Mic 1 said, ‘ It is the 
Messiah the Son of David, of whom it is written, 
The stone which the builders rejected,’ etc. 

43. The favour of God will lie withdrawn 
from a nation that obeys not His will, and 
bestowed on one that does. The kingdom = 
the privileges of the kingdom. 44. Wetstein 
well says, ‘ He who falls upon a great stone, is 
bruised indeed, but can be healed, but he upon 
whom a great stone falls, is ground as it were 
to dust, like the chaff that is scattered to the 
winds.’ Spiritually interpreted, those who fell 
upon the stone, are those who stumbled at the 
humiliation of Christ, but were to lie recovered 
by His glorious Resurrection. Those upon 
whom the stone fell, are those who did not 
suffer themselves to bo recovered even by 
that miracle, and so were involved in the 
common desl ruction of the Jewish nation. 
Euthymius says. ‘ Christ is called the corner- 
stone. because as the corner-stone unites in 
itself two walls, so also Christ unites in Himself 
two peoples, the Gentiles and the Jews, and 
by faith makes them one.’ 


CHAPTER 22 

Pakabi.es of tiib Marriage or tiie Kino’s 
Son and the ’Wedding Garment 

1-14. Marriage of the King’s Son (peculiar 
to St . Matthew). J esus concludes His discourse 
by reiterating in still clearer and stronger 
langnage the teaching of the last parable, viz. 
His Divine SonHhip, the impending destruction 
of Jerusalem, the rejection of the Jews, and 
the call of the Gentiles. He concludes will] 
a warning to the Gentiles not to abuse tin* 
mercy about to be extended to them, by appear- 
ing at the feast (i.e. becoming Christians) with- 
out the garment of repentanco and pureness 
of living. 

This parable is probably quite distinct fiom 
that of the Great Supper (Lk 14 1,i ). The lal ter 
says nothing of the wedding garment, of the fall 
of Jerusalem, or of the Sonship ol' Christ. 
Its occasion, moreover, was entirely difl'en tit. 
and, from its contents, it was obviously spoken 
before the hostility between Christ and the 
Pharisees had reached its height. 

I. And Jesus answered] viz. their attempt to 
seize Him. 2l Jli , by another parable. 2. A 
certain king] i.e. God. A marriage] RY ‘a 
marriage feast,’ which would last seven or 
fourteen days (Gn 29 27 Jgl4 12 Tob8 1!> ). Tin 
marriage is between Christ and His Chunk 
(Rev 21 2 2Corll z Isa54 5 , etc.), which begins 
here, but is perfected in the world to come 
For Jewish ideas as to the Messiah’s great 
feast, see on 8 11 . 3. His servants] i.e. Musi s 

and the prophets, and especially the Rapt is', 
the last and greatest prophet of the old dis- 
pensation. Them that were bidden] i.e. tin 
Jews. 

4. Other servants] i.e. the Apostles. Tin 
repetition of the invitation was a Jewish custom. 
‘ What ’ (said the rabbis) ‘ was the boast oi 
the men of Jerusalem ? Not one of tlieni 
went to a banquet, unless he were twice in- 
vited.’ 6. The remnant] are the chief priests, 
scribes, and Pharisees, who were the chit f 
persecutors of the apostles (Acfl 40 7- > 1 2-’ 
14 s , etc.), as distinguished from the nation 
generally, which only ‘ made light of ' the 
Apostles’ message. 7. Hisarmies] ‘The arums 
of the Romans, who, under Vespasian and 
Titus, slew these murderers, and burnt their 
city, Jerusalem,’ 

8. Then saith he] Not indicating that no 
Gentile converts were to be made before that 
date, but that from that time 1 the fulness ol 
the Gentiles’ would begin (Roll 2S ). 9. Into 
the highways] RY ‘the partings of the high- 
ways.’ More probably it means the places 
where the roads from the country enter a 
city, and so by metaphor, Gentile territory 
(Grimm). So also Euthymius : ‘He calls the 
cities and villages of the Gentiles the outlets 
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of the highways, signifying the forlorn state 
of the Gentiles.’ 

To feast the poor was quite common. The 
Talmud says, 1 It was a custom among rich men 
to invite poor travellers to feasts.’ 

ro. Both bad and good] Signifying, as in 
the parable of the net, that the Church is to 
consist of good and evil, and that the entrance 
into it is not to be denied to any but scandalous 
sinners. 

II. To see (RV ‘behold’) the guests] The 
scene changes to the last judgment, when the 
fitness of the guests to be there will be the 
subject of a solemn scrutiny. Theophylact 
well says, ‘ The entrance to the marriage feast is 
without scrutiny, for by grace alone were we all 
called, both good and bad. But the subsequent 
life of those who have entered in, will not be 
without scrutiny, but the King will make a 
most exact scrutiny of those who after their 
entry into the faith, shall be found with filthy 
garments. Let us therefore tremble, reflect- 
ing that unless a man live a pure life, faith by 
itself is of no avail, for not only is he cast out 
of the marriage feast, but is cast into the 
fire.’ A wedding garment] Eastern etiquette 
is strict, and to appear without the festive 
garment that custom prescribes, would be a 
serious offence. Since the judgment is accord- 
ing to works, the wedding garment is not faith, 
or imputed righteousness, but a holy life. 

13. The servants] RM ‘ ministers,’ i.e. the 
angels. 

14. Cp. 20 lli . Some think that this indicates 
that only a few of all mankind will be finally 
saved, but Theophylact is probably right in 
saying that it refers to the Jews of our Lord’s 
time, all of whom were called, but few were 
chosen, because few accepted the invitation. 
The 1 calling ’ must be carefully distinguished 
from the ‘ choosing.’ The calling is the act of 
God, and does not depend on human will ; but 
whether a man is finally chosen or not, de- 
pends upon his own conduct after his call. 

15-22. The tribute money (Mk 1 2 13 Lk 20 20 ). 
The Sanhedrin, not having the power of life 
and death, tried to entrap Jesus into an answer 
which might be made an excuse for handing 
Him over to Pilate on a charge of rebellion 
and treason. The Pharisees, who concocted 
the plot, did not appear in it openly, but sent 
their disciples, and the Herodians, who, from 
hostility to Jesus, were quite willing to join in 
the attempt to destroy Him. 

16. Herodians] i.e. partisans of the dynasty 
of the Herods. They supported the Roman 
domination. 

17. Is it lawful ?] The party of the Zealots, 
founded by Judas of Galilee, held that, Israel 
being a theocracy, and God the only King, it 
was unlawful to pay tribute to any foreign 
power. The Pharisees asked whether Christ 


agreed with Judas. The hy pocrisy of the ques- 
tion appears in this, that the Pharisees at heart 
agreed with Judas, yet they were plotting to 
put Jesus to death on a charge of supporting 
his policy. Tribute] see on 17 2; . 

19. A penny] see on 18 2b . It was a Roman 
coin, and the Jewish schools held it for a 
maxim that he whose coin was in circulation 
was king. The rabbis said, ‘ Wheresoever the 
money of any king is current, there the inhabit- 
ants acknowledge that king for their lord.’ So 
in the Talmud, Abigail refuses to recognise 
David as king, saying, 1 The money of our 
Lord Saul as yet is current.’ 

20. Whose . . image ?] The rabbis objected 
to human figures on coins as savouring of 
idolatry. Edersheim says, ‘ Neither Herod nor 
Herod Antipas had any image on their coins. 
This must therefore have been either a foreign 
one (Roman), or else one of the Tetrarch 
Philip, who exceptionally had the image of 
Tiberius on his coins. ’ See Edersheim, ‘ Life,’ 
App. II. 

21. Render therefore unto Caesar] A preg- 
nant saying, destroying the basis of Jewish 
nationalism, and defining the relation of Church 
and State for all time. A brief exposition 
must suffice. Christ showed, (1) His sympathy 
with imperialism, as opposed to national and 
racial particularism. Intending Himself to 
found a universal Church, He openly showed 
His sympathy with the great and beneficent 
empire which broke down the barriers of 
national hatred and prejudice, established uni- 
versal peace, and ensured the diffusion of 
culture, knowledge, and useful arts ; (2) that 
submission and loyalty to civil power is a 
duty binding on the conscience. Christ says not 
only ‘Give,’ but ‘Render,’ signifying that sub- 
mission is due ; (3) that nevertheless there arc 
limits to the obedience due to the civil power. 
When CEesar asks not for tribute, but for wor- 
ship, as actually happened at this time, he is to 
be resisted ; if the State prescribes the religious 
worship of its subjects, obedience is not due ; 
(4) that consequently Church and State are 
not one thing, but two, each with its peculiar 
powers given by God, and that all attempts 
to amalgamate them, or to subject the one to 
the other, are wrong ; (5) that religious perse- 
cution is unlawful. The State has no authority 
to enforce any particular religion within its 
borders, and the Church has no authority to 
use the sword of the magistrate in its behalf. 

23-33. The Sadducees and the Resurrection 
(Mk 1 2 18 Lk 20 2 “). A less dangerous interview 
than the preceding. The Sadducees sought to 
bring Jesus into contempt and ridicule with the 
multitude by asking Him a question which they 
thought He could not answer. 

23. Sadducees] see on 3L 24. Shall marry 
his wife] see Dt 25 ®. The Levirate marriage 
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■was falling into disuse at this time. The 
Mishua ('JOG a.d.) recommends that the cus- 
tom should no longer be observed. 28. Whose 
wife shall she be?] Two errors underlay the 
question : ( 1) That in the resurrection men 
will rise to a natural life ; (2) that the Law 
will continue in force. The sceptical Sadducees 
naturally represented the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection in its most ridiculous form. 

There was some division of opinion among 
the rabbis as to whether resurrection would 
be to a natural or to a supernatural (spiritual) 
life. A few took the spiritual view, e.g. 
Rabbi Raf is reported to have often said, 1 In 
the world to come they shall neither eat, nor 
drink, nor beget children, nor trade. There 
is neither envy nor strife, but the just shall sit 
with crowns on their heads, and shall enjoy 
the splendour of the Divine Majesty.’ But 
the majority inclined to a materialistic view 
of the resurrection. The pre-Christian book 
of Enoch says that the righteous after the 
resurrection shall live so long that they shall 
beget thousands. The received doctrine is 
laid down by Rabbi Saadia, who says, ‘As 
the son of the widow of Sarepton. and the 
son of the Shunamite, ate and drank, and 
doubtless married wives, so shall it be in the 
resurrection ' ; and by Maimonides, who says, 
‘ Men after the resurrection will use meat and 
drink, and will beget, children, because since 
the Wise Architect makes nothing in vain, it 
follows of necessity that the members of the 
body are not useless, but fulfil their functions.’ 
The point raised by the Sadducees was often 
debated by the Jewish doctors, who decided 
that ‘ a woman who married two husbands in 
this world is restored to the first in the next.’ 

30. The angels] Jesus takes the oppor- 
tunity of rebuking the Sadducees’ disbelief in 
angels (Ac23 8 ). 

32. I am the God of Abraham] Ex.3 13 . The 
proof of the resurrection is taken from the 
Law. not because the Sadducees rejected the 
Prophets and Hiigiographa, of which there is 
no certain proof, but because to every Jew 
the Law was of higher authority than any 
other part of the canon. Theophylact says, 
‘ He said not “ I was,” but “ I am the God of 
Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob.” For though they 
are dead, yet they live through the hope of 
the resurrection. Here the Lord opposes the 
heresy of the Saddueees, saying, “ God is not 
the God of the dead, i.e. of men who have 
altogether perished, but of the living, i.e. of 
those who have immortal souls, and though 
they are now dead will rise again.” ’ 

Strictly speaking, the argument of Jesus is 
an argument for human immortality, but to 
Jewish minds the idea of immortality neces- 
sarily carried with it the idea of a resurrection. 

34-40. The great commandment of the 


Law (Mkl2 28 ). Considering that this question 
was asked by an individual Pharisee, that 
there is nothing ensnaring in it, and that 
Jesns commended His questioner, saying. 

‘ Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God ’ 
(Mk), it is probable that this was not a 
temptation, but a test, an honest appeal for 
information on the part of one who had heard 
His last answer with admiration. St. Luke 
records a somewhat similar incident in another 
connexion (Lk 10 25 ). Some regard it as another 
version of this incident. 

35. A lawyer] i.e. a scribe, or rabbi. 

Tempting him] i.e. proving Him, testing 

His penetration and knowledge of the Law b\ 
a hard question. 

36. Which is the great commandment ?] A 
question debated by the Jewish schools. The 
best Jewish opinion coincided with our Lord's. 
Philo, our Lord's contemporary, says. ‘ To 
speak briefly, of the innumerable detailed 
exhortations and commandments, the two 
which in the most general manner sum up tin 1 
whole, are the duties of piety and holiness 
towards God, and of lovingkindness and 
justice towards man. Each of these is sub 
divided into various special duties, all of tin. 111 
praiseworthy ’ : see on 7 12 . The first com- 
mandment is Dt6 5 , the second Lvl9'\ The 
former formed part of the prayers of the 
phylacteries, daily recited by every Jew : see on 
23 6 . Bothare somewhat freely quoted accord- 
ing to the LXX. 37. Heart . . soul . . mind] 
i.e. all one's powers. ‘Heart’ in Hebrew i' 
the inward man, sometimes the understand 
ing ; ‘soul’ is life, often, but not alwat'. 
physical life ; ‘ mind ’ is nearly the same as 
reason, or rational soul. It must here be 
understood as embracing spirit, i.e. the nlt- 
gions faculty. 

41-46. The title Son of David (Mk 12" 
Lk20 41 ). A saying of Jesus from the oldest 
tradition, of great doctrinal importance. He 
declares Himself dissatisfied with the honour 
able title of Son of David, because He is in 
reality also David’s Lord. By applying Ps 1 !() 
to Himself He claims, (1) a scat at God's right 
hand : (2) lordship over all the human 1 ,i< e : 
(3) an eternal priesthood and empire : ‘ Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizcdek.’ 

41. Jesus asked them] Having repelled tin 
attack of the Pharisees, Jesus takes the olb u- 
sivo. and demonstrates that they are wviinu to 
regard the Messiah as a mere man. 43. David | 
The question has been raised whet In r our 
Lord here definitely decides the D.n idle 
authorship of PsllO. Probably not. His 
object is to show that the Pharisees’ low view 
of the Messiah is inconsistent with their ow n 
premises, not to teach the true authorship of 
the Psalm. 
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44 . The LORD (i.e. God) said unto my 
Lord] i.e. to David’s Loid, the Messiah, Ps 1 10 l . 
The Jews fully accepted the Messianic inter- 
pretation of this Psalm. Rabbi .Joden said, 
‘ In the time to come the Holy and Blessed 
God will place King Messiah at His right 
hand, according to PsllO.’ 

CHAPTER 23 

Denunciation of the Pharisees 

1 - 36 . Final denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. The other synoptists insert in this 
place a brief utterance directed against the 
scribes (Mk 12 3S-JfJ Lk20 but the dis- 
course as it stands is peculiar to St. Matthew. 
A portion of it, however, is inserted by St. 
Luke at an earlier period, on the occasion of 
a dinner at a Pharisee’s house (Lit 1 1 37-M ), and 
this suggests that we have here a collection of 
sayings against the scribes and Pharisees really 
spoken on various occasions. The scene is 
the Temple. In the foreground are Jesus and 
His disciples ; a little farther olf the multi- 
tudes ; in the background are the discomfited 
Pharisees, who, instead of attacking, are now 
attacked. Christ addresses first the multitudes 
(vv. 1-7), then the disciples (vv. 8-12), finally 
the scribes and Pharisees (vv. 1 3-3(5). 

2 . Sit in Moses’ seat] The scribes (who 
were ordained with the laying-on of hands) 
claimed to have received their authority 
through an unbroken succession from Moses. 
The ‘ sitting ’ refers to the judicial power, 
and the authority to teach, which all scribes or 
rabbis possessed, and which was centred in the 
Great Sanhedrin. In rabbinical writings 
one who succeeds a rabbi at the head of 
his school is described as ‘sitting on his seat,’ 
because the rabbis taught sitting on a raised 
seat. Sit] or, ‘ sat,' i.e. succeeded to Moses’ 
authority. 3 . All therefore whatsoever] In 
spite of the wickedness and hypocrisy of the 
scribes, they were to be obeyed and respected 
on account of their office, to which they had a 
legitimate right, until their place was taken 
by the Apostles. Similarly a duly ordained 
Christian minister, however much he may de- 
serve to be despised as a man. is yet to be 
tolerated as Christ’s representative till he be 
deposed by lawful authority. 

4 . Lkll 40 . Bind heavy burdens] a meta- 
phor from overloading a beast of burden. The 
1 burdens,’ which they ‘ bind into bundles,’ 
are the intricate and troublesome observances 
which the scribes had added to the written 
Law, and had declared to bo more binding than 
the Law itself : see on to 2 . The one good 
point about tho Sadducces was that they re- 
jected these human traditions. Will not move 
them (Lk ‘touch them’) with one of their 
fingers] much less bear them upon their 
shoulders. They require their disciples to 


keep onerous rules, which they themselves will 
not observe, or (as others interpret it) they 
will not stretch out a finger to adjust these 
legal burdens to the backs of others, so that 
they may comfortably bear them. 

5 . Make broad their phylacteries] Every 
male Jew above the age of thirteen was re- 
quired to say both morning and evening, ex- 
cept on sabbaths and feasts, when the synagogue 
services took their place, ‘ the prayers of the 
phylacteries.’ The phylacteries themselves 
were cubical boxes (size from l in. to 1 £ in.), 
made of the skin of a clean animal, and 
attached to a broad strip of material, by 
which they were bound to the body at prayer- 
time. Two were worn. The head-phylactery 
was so fastened to the brow that the prayer- 
box came between the eyes. This was the 
one which the Pharisees made broad, i.e. as 
large and conspicuous as possible. The arm- 
phylactery was tied round the left arm on the 
inside, so as to be near the heart, and during 
use was invisible, being covered by the sleeve. 
The head-phylactery was divided into four 
compartments, containing on little rolls these 
four portions of scripture : Ex 13 1-10 13 11 * 1 ® 
Dt 4 4-9 11 13 " 21 . The arm-phylactery contained 
the same passages written on a single roll. 
The rabbis held these phylacteries, or tephillin , 
in the highest veneration. They were to be 
kissed when put on or off, they were holier 
than the frontal of tho high priest’s mitre, 
they were a preservative against demons, 
whence their name phylacteries, i.e. amulets 
(from a Gk. word meaning 1 to guard ’). 
They were sworn by, by touching them. 
God Himself was said to wear them, and to 
swear by them when He swore by ‘ His holy 
arm.’ Orthodox Jews find the wearing of 
the phylacteries commanded in the Law (Ex 
13 9 - 18 DtG s ll 18 ). but the Karaite Jews 
dispute the interpretation and do not wear 
them. The phylacterial prayers being said at 
stated times, the Pharisees would arrange to be 
seen saying them in public, at the 1 comers of 
the streets ’ : see on (5 = . The borders] or, 
rather, ‘ holy tassels ’ : sec on 9 20 . In our 
Lord’s time they were worn publicly on the 
four comers of the outer garment. Modem 
Jews wear them secretly on an under garment 
called a tullith, for fear of ridicule. Ill the 
synagogue a second and larger tallith is worn 
during the prayers to cover the head and 
neck. This tallitli , or prayer- veil, was perhaps 
in use in our Lord’s time. 

6 . Lkll 43 Mkl2 38 . The chief seats in the 
synagogues were the semicircular bench round 
the ark facing the congregation. See further 
on 20 28 Mkl2 39 Lkl4L 

7 . Rabbi] (Aramaic) lit. ‘ my master,’ a 
title of respect applied to a scribe duly or- 
dained in Palestine (cp. our 1 Reverend’). Our 
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Lord, though unordained, received the title 
by courtesy. 

9. Father (Aramaic abba) and masters (v. 1 0 ) 
are also titles of the scribes, the former 
being chiefly used as a prefix to the name, o.g. 
Abba Shaul. Some Christians tako these pro- 
hibit ions literally, and say that it is antichristian 
to use such titles of respect as ‘Reverend,’ 

1 Father in God,’ * Venerable, ’ and the like, 
which correspond to the titles of the scribes. 
But vrhat Jesus condemned was not the titles 
themselves, so much as the presumptuous claims 
which the titles implied. The rabbis really 
did put themselves in the place of God, and 
almost on an equality with Him. Their tra- 
ditions were more binding than the Law, and 
were regarded as in a sense binding upon God. 
One rabbi went the length of being buried 
in white garments to show that he was worthy 
to appear before his Maker. Another is said 
to have been summoned to heaven by God to 
settle a point of the law of ceremonial purifi- 
cation : see on 15 2 . 

I3"36. The Seven Woes on the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Jesus, knowing that His death was 
at hand, and that the conversion of His enemies 
was hopeless, poured upon them a torrent of 
righteous indignation, in the manner of the 
prophets of old. These woes apply equally to 
the ministers of the gospel, who having the 
cure of souls, abuse it as did the Scribes. 

13. Lkll 52 . Shut up, etc.] i.e. prevent the 
nation from being converted. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is here the Church. 14. The omission 
of this v., which has been wrongly inserted from 
Mkl'J 10 LktiO 47 , reduces the eight woes to 
seven : see on Mk. 15. To make one prose- 
lyte] The Ethiopic version has the interesting 
reading 1 to baptise one proselyte.’ As, how- 
ever, there is no evidence that the Pharisees 
were particularly anxious to make proselytes 
to Judaism, it is perhaps more probable that 
our Lord alludes to their zeal in making prose- 
lytes from among the Jews to their own sect. 

Child of hell] lit. ‘ a son of Gehenna,’ i.e. one 
fit to go thither : see on 5 22 . Why two-fold 
more? Because the vices of teachers appear 
in an accentuated form, and without any re- 
deeming features, in scholars. Others say. 
‘ Becauseoutof abad heathenthevmade a worse 
Jew.’ Others suggest a different translation 
altogether, viz. ‘You make him a more deceitful 
child of hell than yourselves.' 

1 6-22. On dishonest casuistry. The lax 
moralists of that time invented ways of evading 
the obligation of truthfulness, by saying that 
certain forms of swearing were binding and 
others not. Thus an oath by the Temple or 
the altar might be broken without sin, but not 
an oath by the gold of the Temple, or by the 
gift on the altar. Such refinements were a 
direct encouragement to dishonesty and un- 


truthfulness, and our Lord denounced them 
with terrible severity, declaring that a man’s 
word or oath, in whatever words expressed, i« 
absolutely binding. The lesson hero taught 
is truthfulness and honesty in general, as well 
as the sanctity of oatliB. Christ’s teaching 
hero is not inconsistent with 5 31 , where from 
a higher ideal standpoint He forbids oaths 
altogether. 16. It is nothing] i.e. it is not 
binding. The gold of the temple] J. Light fool, 
is probably right in regarding this gold, together 
with the ‘gift on the altar’ (v. 18 ), ns dedi- 
cated to God, i.e. as Corban. An oath in which 
the word Corban was mentioned was held to 
be specially binding : see on 15 A debtor] 
i.e. bound by his oath. 

23. Lk 1 1 42 . J. Lightfoot remarks. ‘ The 
tithing of herbs is from the rabbins. This 
tithing was added by the scribes, and vet 
approved of by our Saviour, when He saith, 
“ Yc ought not to leave these undone.” ’ Thu 
more scrupulous rabbis tithed not only the 
seeds but the leaves and stalks of these herbs. 

Cummin] used in cooking as a condiment. 

The weightier /natters] Alluding to hut not 
adopting the rabbinical distinction between 
the * heavy ’ and ‘ light ’ precepts of the Law . 
Among the ‘heavy’ precepts were the sabbath, 
circumcision, and the prohibition to profaic 
the Divine Name. Hillel and Shammai dill’, red 
somewhat in their classification of the 111 3 pre- 
cepts which the Law was supposed to contain. 
Judgment] stands here, by a Hebraism, for 
‘righteousness.’ Faith] honesty, truthfulness, 
trustworthiness. These ought ye] i.o. Ye ought 
to have observed judgment, mercy and faith, 
and also to have tithed mint, anise and cummin. 

24. A proverb meaning that the scribes 
scrupulously avoid insignificant breaches of the 
Law, while continually breaking its grunt com- 
mandments. Strain at a gnat] RY ‘ strain 
out a gnat,’ viz. out of the wine that you arc 
about to drink. The ‘gnat ’ here is probable 
a minute animal bred from the fermentation 
of wine, and regarded by the rabbis as 1111 
clean. The camel was also unclean (Lv 1 1 1 ). 

25. Lkll 39 . Ye make clean] sec Mk T 1 

But within they] (i.e. the cups and dishes) 

are full of food and drink which lias bi 1 11 
obtained by extortion and excess. 

26. Cleanse first that] i.e. first earn your nu ,11 
and drink by honest labour, not by extortion, 
then your cups and dishes will he clean in 
God's sight. 

27 - Whited sepulchres] Contact with sepul- 
chres defiled, so that the Jews smeared them 
with limewash yearly on the 15 th day of Adar 
lest travellers touching them unawares should 
he made unclean. In Lkll 44 Jesus compares 
the Pharisees to unmarked, here to marked, 
sepulchres, because they defiled those who 
came into close contact with them. 
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28 . Alexander Jaiimeus, the Maccabean 
king of the Jews (c. 104-78 H.C.), gave utterance 
to a very similar sentiment. On liis deathbed 
he warned his wife to 1 take heed of painted 
men, pretending to be Pharisees, whose works 
are the works of Zimri, and yet they expect 
the reward of Phineas.' ‘Painted men' are 
explained to mean ‘men whoso outward show 
doth not answer to their nature.’ 

29 - 31 . Lkll 47 i 48 . 29 . Tombs of the 
prophets, etc.] It is natural to suppose that 
Jesus alluded to some actual building oper- 
ations then going on, or recently completed 
near Jerusalem. Herod the Great appears to 
have built or adorned the tombs and cenotaphs 
of many Jewish worthies. Cali in well re- 
marks, ‘ It is customary with hypocrites thus 
to honour after their death good teachers and 
holy ministers of God, whom they cannot 
endure while they are alive. It is a hypocrisy 
which costs little to profess a warm regard for 
thoBe who are now silent.’ 31 . Unto your- 
selves] or, ‘ against yourselves.’ The v. is an 
ironical commentary on the statement of the 
Pharisees (v. 30), ‘ If we had been in the daj s 
of our fathers,’ etc. Jesus retorts, ‘ You wit- 
ness to yourselves by your words that you are the 
literal sons of those who killed the prophets. 
You witness against yourselves by your actions 
that you are also their sons spiritually, for you, 
like them, reject the words of the prophets 
who are among you, viz. the Baptist and 
Myself.' 32 . Fill ye up then] i.e. ‘ Carry out 
your wickedness to the full, as your fathers 
did, by putting Me to death. You desire to do 
so, and I shall not hinder you.’ 33 . See 3" 
12 3 ‘. 

34 - 36 . Lk 1 1 49 ' 51 . 34 . I send unto you] 
The parallel in St. Luke (which see) has 
‘ Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will 
send unto them prophets,’ etc. The prophets, 
etc., are the apostles, prophets, teachers, evan- 
gelists, and other minister's of the Apostolic 
Church. Observe that here, as in 13' ,a , our Lord 
speaks of Christian ministers under Jewish 
titles as ‘ wise men ’ (i.e. rabbis) and scribes. 

35 . That upon you] ‘The scribes and Phari- 
sees are regarded as the representatives of the 
people, for whom, as their leaders, they are 
held responsible ’ (Meyer). The righteous 
blood] i.e. the penalty for shedding it. 

Zacharias son of Barachias] Jesus probably 
said ‘Zacliariah,’ as in St. Luke, without men- 
tioning the father’s name, but the evangelist or 
one of the earliest copyists, who thought it 
necessary to distinguish among the twenty - 
nine Zachariahs of the OT., and understood 
the canonical prophet to be meant, added the 
words ‘ son of Barachias.’ There can be no 
real doubt that the person meant is Zechariah, 
son of Jehoiada (see 2Ch24 21 ), concerning 
whom there was a Jewish tradition, that his 


blood could not be removed by washing, but 
remained bubbling on the ground where it had 
been shed. In the Jewish arrangement of the 
books of the sacred Canon, Chronicles stands 
last, so that Jesus chose His examples from 
the first and last books of the Jewish Bible. 

37-39. Pathetic lament over Jerusalem (Lk 
1334,33). St. Luke places these words in an- 
other, and much less suitable connexion. As 
they occur in St. Matthew they form a worthy 
close to our Lord’s ministry in Jerusalem. 

37- How often] ‘ It is fair to assume that 
Christ's exclamation over Jerusalem presup- 
poses that the capital had repeatedly been the 
scene of His ministrations, which coincides 
with the visits on festival occasions recorded 
by John: cp. AclO 39 ’ (Meyer). Under her 
wings] see 2 Esdras 1 30 . 38 . Your house] 

i.e. either, (1) the city itself, (2) the Temple, 
or, (3) the Jewish dispensation. 39 . Till ye 
shall say, Blessed is He, etc.] i.e. either, (1) 
till the Second Advent, when they will see 
Clirist as judge, and will unwillingly say 
‘ Blessed is He that cometh,’ or, (2) till the 
conversion of Israel (see Boll), when true 
believers will see Christ by faith and willingly 
say, 1 Blessed is He that cometh,’ etc. 

CHAPTER 24 

The Destruction of Jerusalem and the 
End or the World foretold 

1 . Jesus went out] RV ‘ Jesus went out 
from the temple, and was going on his way, 
and his disciples,’ etc. 

The buildings] The magnificent buildings, a 
mass of marble and gold, were not yet finished 
(sec Jn 2 - u ). The rabbis said, ‘He who has 
not seen the temple of Herod, has never seen 
a beautiful building. The sanctuary was made 
of green and w r hite marble. . . Herod intended 
to have the building covered with gold, but 
the rabbis dissuaded him, saying that it was 
sufficiently beautiful as it was, for it appeared 
like the waves of the sea.’ Josephus says, 

‘ The front of the temple was co\ ered all over 
with plates of gold of great weight, and at the 
first rising of the sun reflected back a fiery 
splendour', etc. . . The temple appeared to 
strangers, when they were at a distance, like a 
mountain covered with snow, for those parts 
of it which were not gilt were exceedingly 
white. Of its stones some were 45 cubits in 
length, 5 in height, and G in breadth.’ (A 
cubit = 18 in.) 

2 . One stone] Josephus, an eyewitness, says 
1 Caesar (i.e. Titus) now gave orders to demolish 
the whole city and temple, except the highest 
towers and the west wall. All the rest was so 
thoroughly laid even with the ground by those 
that dug it up to the foundation, that there 
was left nothing to make those who came 
thither believe that it had ever been inhabited.’ 
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The Talmud says. ' On the ninth day of Ah 
(.Tilly- Aug.) the city of Jerusalem was ploughed 
up. - 

3 - 51 . Great prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the end of the world (Mkl3 3 
Lk'Jl Many of the most serious difficulties 
of tills great di-course disappear when it is 
realised that our Lord referred in it not to 
one event but to two. and that the first was 
typical of the second. This is especial!} - clear 
in St. Matthew's Gospel. The disciples ask 
Je-tt- tp. .1) for information on two subjects: 
( 1 ) the date of the approaching destruction of 
the Temple. (- 1 the sign that will precede His 
second coming tit the end of the world. That 
these two events were clearly distinguished in 
the mind of t hrist Himself, and, therefore, 
in this discourse as He delivered it. admits 
of demonstration. Lkdl - 4 especially, which 
speaks of "the times of the Gentiles.' diming 
which Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the 
heathen, and the Jews dispersed into all lands 
•till the times of the Gentiles he fulfilled,’ 
places an indefinite interval between the 
fall ot Jerusalem and the end of the world. 
Similarly 111 Sr. Matthew and St. Murk. Jesus 
declares that He is ignorant of, or is not allowed 
to revc..l. the date of the end of the world 
(24 Sli Mk but expressly savs that the 

fall of Jerusalem will take place within the 
lifetime of the Apostles (10 -J. Again the state- 
ment that the end will not corne till the gospel 
has been preached to all nations (d4 14 ) post- 
pones the end indefinite]} : cp. also 1-14 . 
The reasons why the two events are not equally 
distinguished in the discourse as we have i*. 
are mainly four : (1) Our Lord's words, as in 
other cases, are condensed. AAT- have not a 
full report of the spec h. but its most striking 
passages, vv Inch being isolated from their con- 
text. are naturally somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret. (-) At the time when the speech was 
committed to writing, the apostles believed 
that Christ's second coming would occur in 
their lifetime, and that the fall of Jerusalem 
and the Last Judgment would bo coincident : 
see on 1 Tli 4 1 \ This belief would affect, if 
not the faithfulness of their report, at any rate 
the arrangement of it. It would cause the 
evangelists to group together, as if referring to 
the same event, sayings which really referred 
to events widely sundered in time. (.’5) The 
discourse perhaps contains some sayings not 
spoken at this time, but inserted here lie cause 
believed to refer to the same events. The 
hypothesis of extensive additions cannot indeed 
be admitted. Nevertheless, it is quite in the 
manner ot the evangelists, and especially of 
St. Matthew, to group together in a single dis- 
course utterances delivered at different times. 
(4) Our Lord for devotional reasons desired 
His disciples always to regard His coming as 


if it were near. The time of it was purposely 
not revealed, in order that Christians might 
live in a state of continual watchfulness, look- 
ing for their Lord’s coming. Such continual 
exhortations to watchfulness wet e easily undu - 
stood to imply that the Second Coming vva- 
nenr. 

Other views of the scope of the discourse 
are. (1) that it refers entirely to the destine 
tion of Jerusalem; (2) or entirely to the Last 
Judgment : (3) or that 1 the coming' of Christ 
is a continuous process lasting from the t ill i,t 
Jerusalem to the Second Advent : (4) or that 
Christ's •coming’ represents the extrusion ot 
His kingdom which followed the Kesut tectum, 
or Pentecost, or the fall of Jerusalem ; (,Tj ,,1 
that His coming refers to the coming of the 
Comforter, in whom Christ Himself returns to 
earth. 

Some suppose (but without sufficient war- 
rant) that the sections Mk 13 11 -jo, el .7 jim 
were not spoken by Christ, hut formed part 
of a short Christian apocalypse composed 
shortly before the fall of Jerusalem. 

3 . Olives] A magnificent view of the sin- of 
the Temple is obtained from this lull. The 
disciples] viz. Peter. James. John, Audi- i\ 
(Mk). These things] i.e. the overtluow ot the 
Temple. The end of the world] i.c. tin- Last 
Judgment. But those who refer the disc<mr-u 
entirely tc the destruction of Jerusalem, midi r- 
stand by it the end of the Jewish disptns niott. 

4 - 14 . Ebrard regards this section as ref, ri ing 
to the last judgment, but in the opinion ot 
most it refers to the fall of Jerusalem, with 
the possible exception of verse 14, q.v. 

5 . I am Christ] KY ‘ I am the Christ ' i 0 . 
the Messiah. The false Messiahs who appt at, d 
before the fall of Jerusalem were Simon M tgns. 
Menander. Dositheus, and perhaps Tin ud.iv, 
who raised a rebellion in 45 or 40 . 1 . 11 . 

6 . Wars, etc.] There were three thr. its of 
war against the Jews by Caligula. Claudius, 
and Nero, as to the first of which Josephus 
remarks that the death of Caligula ‘liapp. tied 
most happily for our nation in parlictihir. 
which would have almost utterly perished, it' 
he had not been suddenly slain.’ Thetew-is 
also a war between Bardanes king of Parthia 
and Izutes king of Adiabcne, and betw. , 11 
the same Izates and Bardanes' sum — or. 
Yologases. AYar was also continually tin, it 
ened between Home and Partbia. The end] 
according to the ordinary view is the end 
of the troubles, i.e. the fall of Jerusalem, 
not the end of the world. 

7 . Nation shall rise] i.e. there will be 
massacres and civil tumults. One fearful 
massacre happened at Seleucia on the Tigris, 
where dwelt three hostile nations. Oneks 
Syrians, and Jews. The Greeks and Syrians 
joined together against their common enemies 
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the Jews, and slew about 50,000 of them. 
Similarly at Cicsarca, in one hour's time 
about 20,000 Jews were massacred. Famines] 
Anil 28 . The whole reign of Claudius (41- 
54 A.D.) was a time of great scarcity. Jose- 
phus mentions a famine in Palestine about 
46 A.D. in which many died of starvation. 

Pestilences] omitted by RV. Earthquakes] 
There was an unexampled number at this 
period devastating the provinces of Asia, 
Achaia, Syria, Macedonia, Campania, etc. 
Josephus mentions one in Palestine accom- 
panied by 1 amazing concussions and bellow- 
ings of the earth — a manifest indication that 
some destruction was coining upon men.’ 

8. Beginning of sorrows] EV ‘of travail.’ 
Jewish writers speak frequently of the so- 
called ‘ sorrows of the Messiah,’ which are 
to last nine months, and to be the birth-pangs 
of the coming age. They would be a period 
of internal corruption, and outward distress, 
famine, and war, of which Palestine was to 
be the scene, and Israel the chief sufferers. 
Some of these sorrows would fall upon the 
Messiah Himself (Edershcim). 

9, io. See on 10 17 ' 23 . 

II. False prophets] see on v. 5. Josephus 
speaks of 1 a body of wicked men, who de- 
ceived and deluded the people under pretence 
of divine inspiration, who prevailed with the 
multitude to act like madmen, and went before 
them into the wilderness, pretending that God 
would there show them the signals of victory’: 
see also 2 Pet 2 1 1 Jn2 18 4 1 . 12. Cp.HeblO 23 

Rev2 4 . 13. Shall endure] i.o. shall resist the 
enticements of false prophets, stand firm in 
persecution, and not suffer his love of Christ 
to grow cold. Unto the end] viz. of the tribu- 
lation ; but it may mean unto the uttermost, 
or, unto death. Shall be saved] i.e. either 
literally by flight to Pella (v, 1G), or, more 
probably, saved spiritually. 

14. Since the gospel had not been preached 
to the whole world, or even to the whole 
Roman world by 70 A.D., as indeed Christ 
Himself indicated (10 23 ), many suppose that 
1 the end ' here is the last judgment. Those 
who understand it to refer to the fall of 
Jerusalem, point out that by that time the 
gospel had been preached not only in the East, 
but at Rome, and perhaps in Spain and Gaul 
(Eolo 21 ' 2h ). 

15-28. The flight of the Christians before 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

15. The abomination of desolation] i.e. the 
abomination which makes the Temple deso- 
late, by causing God to forsake it (Dan9 27 ). 
Some definite event is meant, because it is the 
signal of instant flight (vv. 1G-20). It is to 
happen before the fall of Jerusalem, and in 
1 the holy place,’ i.e. in that part of the Temple, 
which only the priests could enter. The only 


event which answers this description is the 
capture of the Temple by the Zealots, or 
Assassins, CO or 07 A.U., and the abominations 
which then ensued. The Zealots turned the 
Temple into a camp, defiled it with blood, 
made a creature of their own high priest, and 
finally caused the daily sacrifices to cease. 

St. Luke’s version. ‘ when ye see Jerusa- 
lem encompassed by armies,’ is not an in- 
terpretation of ‘ the abomination of desolation,’ 
but another sign outside Jerusalem, which took 
place at the same time as the desolation within. 
Jerusalem was encompassed with armies, (1) 
in 66 A.I). by the troops of Cestius Gallus ; 
(2) in 68 a.d. by those of Vespasian ; (3) in 
70 a.d. by those of Titus. The first invest- 
ment is St. Luke’s signal for flight. Soon 
after this the Zealots seized the Temple and 
the city, guarded the gates, and prevented all 
escape. The prophecy in Daniel originally 
referred to the profanation of the Temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 169-168 B.C., but its 
application to the events of 66-70 a.d. is very 
suitable. 

Other views of the nature of the 1 abomina- 
tion of desolation ’ worthy of notice are that 
it is, (1) the Roman eagles, or standards ; 
(2) a statue of Titus erected on the site of the 
Temple ; (3) the appearance of Antichrist at 
the end of the world : cp. 2Th2 4 . 

Whoso readeth, let him understand] not 
1 let him that readeth the prophet Daniel un- 
derstand,’ for the reference to Daniel is absent 
from St. Mark (sec RV), but 1 let him that 
readeth this prophecy of Christ’s understand.’ 
The occurrence in both evangelists is a pi oof 
that the common authority used by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark was not oral tradition, 
but a written document. 

16. Flee into the mountains] Eusebius says, 
‘ But the members of the Church in Jerusalem, 
having been commanded before the war in 
accordance with a certain oracle given by reve- 
lation to the men of repute there, to depart 
from Jerusalem, and to inhabit a certain city of 
Persea called Pella, all the believers in Christ 
in Jerusalem went thither, and when now the 
saints had abandoned both the royal metropolis 
itself and the whole land of Judrea, the ven- 
geance of God finally overtook the lawless 
persecutors of Christ and His Apostles.’ 

17. Not come down] but escape by the out- 
side staircase, or over the roofs of the houses : 
see on 9-. 

20. On the sabbath day (peculiar to St. 
Matthew, the J ewish evangelist). Alford says, 
‘ That they were not said as any sanction of 
observance of the Jewish sabbath is most cer- 
tain ; but merely as referring to positive im- 
pediments which might meet them on that 
day, the shutting of the gates of cities, etc,, 
and their own scruples about travelling further 
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than the ordinary sabbath day's journey 
(about a mile English) ; for the Jewish Chris- 
tians adhered to the Law till the destruction of 
Jerusalem ’ (see Intro. § G). 

21. See Dan 12 b Josephus says. 1 The multi- 
tude of those that perished exceeded all the 
destructions that either men or God ever 
brought upon the world.’ ‘ The number of 
those that perished during the whole siege was 

I, 100.000.’ 22. Those days] i.o. of the siege 

of Jerusalem, which occupied less than live 
months. No flesh] i.e. no inhabitants of the 
theatre of war. Palestine. Be saved] i.e. be 
left alive. The elect] i.o. the Christians. 

23-26. Chrysostom and others, translating 
then ‘ afterwards ’ (which it may mean), refer 
these vv. to the Last Judgment, but it is better 
to suppose that the fall of Jerusalem is still 
spoken of. 24. False Christs, and false pro- 
phets] see on vv. 5, 11. Signs and wonders] 

J. Lightfoot illustrates from the Talmud the 
magical practices of the Jews. • The senior 
who is chosen into the council, ought to be 
skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, 
diviners, sorcerers.’ etc. 1 The chamber of 
Happarva (in the Temple) was built by a cer- 
tain magician by art magic.’ ‘ Rabbi Joshua 
outdoes a magician in magic and drowns him in 
the sea.’ 26. (Lk 17 23 .) If they] i.e. they who 
are deluded by false Messiahs. Behold, he] viz. 
the Messiah. In the desert] Some of the false 
prophets did actually lead out their dupes to 
the desert. In the secret (RY 1 inner ’) cham- 
bers] a poetical expression for ‘ in hiding.’ 

27, 28. Whether these vv. describe Christ’s 
coming to destroy Jerusalem, or His second 
coming to judge the world, or both, is doubt- 
ful. The context suggests that the destruction 
of Jerusalem is meant, but it is just the con- 
text which is doubtful, for St. Mark omits 
both vv., and St. Luke gives them in quite a 
different connexion. As originally spoken, they 
probably referred to Christ’s second coming. 

27. (Lk 17 24 .) The second advent of the Son 
of man will be confined to no one locality, but 
will be manifested instantaneously to the whole 
universe. But if the reference is to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, this v. describes the 
conspicuous and world-renowned nature of 
the event. 

28. A parable or proverb (Lkl 7 3T ). Just as, 
wherever a carcase may happen to be, eagles 
or vultures will invariably be found ; so at 
Christ's second coming, wherever a man dead 
in trespasses and sins is found, there also 
will Christ be revealed as an avenging judge. 
Thus 1 the carcase ’ represents the wicked, 
and ■ the eagles,’ Christ and His avenging 
angels of judgment. Those who suppose the 
fall of Jerusalem to be meant, understand by 
1 the carcase,’ the Jews, and by ‘the eagles,’ the 
Roman armies. 
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29-42. Most commentators refer these vv. 
(in the main) to the Second Advent, though 
some think that the fall of Jerusalem is still 
meant. 

29. Immediately] RV ‘But immediately,’ 
This discourse, in the form in which ii has 
come down to us, seems to place the Second 
Advent immediately after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Solutions of the difficulty : (1) Plumptru con- 
siders ' the boldest answer as the truest and 
most reverential,’ and finds the explanation m 
Christ’s ignorance of ‘that day and hour' 
(Mk 13 s2 ). But although Christ was ignorant, 
as man, of the exact day and hour of lb'. 
Second Advent, He at least know that it was 
separated from the fall of Jerusalem b\ an 
immense interval (see intro, to this discouise). 
Even if we assume, with Plumptre, His com- 
plete ignorance of the date, we are no nearer 
a solution ; for if He did not know the date. 
He would not attempt to fix it. (2) Stiu- 
maintains the theory of ‘ prophetic perspeetii e.’ 
As men gazing from a distance on two distant 
mountain peaks, one behind the other, see them 
in close proximity, so Christ saw the two e\ cuts 
‘ in close proximity, overlooking the wide in- 
tervening space.’ A legitimate hypothesis, but 
inconsistent with the fact that Christ was fully 
aware of the ‘wide intervening space.’ (.1) 
That ‘immediately’ iB to bo interpreted with 
prophetic latitude, and may mean after ,111 m 
terval of thousands of years, as when our Lord 
says, ’ And behold I come quickly ’ (Rc\ 22-’" : 
see2Pet3 s > B ). This is the best explanation «t 
the passage as it stands. (4) That ‘ immediate h 
after ’ means immediately after the preniointon 
signs of Christ’s second coming, which haw 
been omitted in the evangelists’ report of the 
speech, which is doubtless condensed. The 
sun, etc.] prophetic imagery for the fall of 
earthly empires, thrones, and powers, and 
human pride (Isal3 10 ). 

30. The sign of the Son of man] As Christ 
does not explain this sign, it is useless to guess 
what it will be. In tradition it is the ( Voss. 
‘ Then shall appear the Cross in the sky, 
shining more brightly than the sun, to com a t 
the Jews ’ (Thcophylact). This interpret 1I1011 
is already found in the ‘ Didache.’ 

Mourn] lamenting their unbelief and dis- 
obedience : ep. Zech 12 12 Dan 7 13 Re\ lb 

31. Usually explained of the gathcrim.' of 
believers into heaven at the last day. Thosi 
who think that the fall of Jerusalem is meant, 
explain it of the gathering of the heathen into 
the Church from all quarters of the world after 
that event, or of the flight of the Christians 
from all quarters of Palestine to Pella. 

34- This generation] i.e. Jerusalem will be 
destroyed within the lifetime of men now 
living. This literal meaning is not 10 he 
evaded, as, for example, by regarding ‘ this 
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generation’ as the human race, or the Jewish 
nation, ortho Christian Church, or the universe. 

36. But of that day] i.e. the Day of Judg- 
ment. Not the angels of heaven] RV adds, 
‘ neither the Son,’ which, however, RM omits : 
see on Mkl 3 32 . 

40, 41. The general idea is that, though to 
human eyes the righteous and the wicked will 
appear exactly the same, the angels in the 
judgment will be able to distinguish. 

40. One shall be taken] viz. into gloiy, by 
the angels. The other left] viz. for reproba- 
tion, or punishment. But if the fall of 
Jerusalem is meant, tho * taking ’ means the 
successful flight from Judies and Jerusalem ; 
the being ‘left’ means failure to flee. 

43-51. An exhortation to faithfulness and 
watchfulness addressed specially to the Apostles 
and other chief ministers of the Church (Lk 
1239-46). Jt appropriately closes the discourse, 
but whether it really belongs here may be 
doubted. St. Luke introduces it in a quite 
different connexion. 

43. The goodman (RV 1 master ’) of the 
house] i.e. in the application of the parable, 
the Apostles, and their successors in posts of 
authority in the Church. The thief] i.e. on 
account of the suddenness and unexpectedness 
of His coming, our Lord : sec 1 Th 5 2 Rev 1 G 13 . 
Although tho second coming is chiefly in view, 
it must be remembered that Christ comes in 
judgment to the individual soul at death. 

Broken up] RV ‘broken through’ : see G 19 . 

45. A faithful and wise servant (RM ‘ bond- 
servant ’)] though referring primarily to the 
Apostles and ministers of the Church, may be 
extended to all who have the care of the souls of 
others, or exercise spiritual influence over others 
(the ‘ household '). 46. When he cometh] viz. 
at the Second Advent, or at the servant's 
death. 47. Make him ruler] RV ‘ set him over 
all that he hath,’ i.e. make him great in the 
future Kingdom of Heaven, and sharer of His 
own throne. Our Lord implies that in heaven 
there will be various degrees of authority : ep. 
Lk 19 11-27 . 49. To smite] a metaphor for the 

abuse of authority : cp. Ac 20 29 lPcto 3 . 

51. Cut him asunder] RM ‘ severely scourge 
him,’ i.e. consign him to tho place of final 
punishment. 

CHAPTER 25 

Tue Ten Virgins. The Talents. The 

SnEEP AND TIIE GOATS 

The whole of this c., which is entirely con- 
cerned with the Second Advent, and contains 
some of the most striking of all Christ’s say- 
ings, is peculiar to St. Matthow. 

1-13. Parable of the Ten Virgins. Pro- 
fessing Christians, who alone ore addressed 
here, are warned of the absolute need of 
sufficient oil, i.e. of sufficient depth and 

29 


reality in the spiritual life, if they are to be 
admitted into Christ’s Idngdom hereafter. 
Unless the life of the sotil is continually 
nourished by secret prayer, devout meditation 
upon God's Word, and reverent use of the 
Sacraments, there is extreme danger that the 
lamp of piety will flicker out, that even the 
outward show of conformity to Christ’s Law 
will cease to bo, and that death or the Second 
Advent will find the soul not ready. 

1. Then] i.e. in the period immediately 
before the Second Advent. The kingdom of 
heaven] i.e. the Church on earth. Unto ten 
virgins] The ton virgins are not simply 
Christians, but good Christians ; not all the 
baptised, but those who make some attempt 
to act up to their Christian profession. The 
number ten represents the whole number of 
those who are apparently good Christians. It is 
chosen because among the Jews it was a com- 
plete number. Ton Jews constituted a congre- 
gation. Which took their lamps] RM ‘ torches,’ 
i.e. their Christian profession. The ‘lamps’ 
are all that is outward in the life of professing 
Christians, as the oil is all that is inward. 
To meet the bridegroom] All Christian life 
is a going out to meet the bridegroom, i.e. a 
preparation for the second coming of Christ. 

In the parable the wedding is supposed to 
take place at night. The bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his friends, goes in procession to the 
bride’s house to fetch her home to his. On the 
return journey the virgins, the friends of the 
bride, arc supposed to join the procession, and 
to enter with her into the bridegroom’s house, 
where, in accordance with Jewish custom, the 
wedding feast was held. The customs of the 
Jews with regard to weddings differed little 
from those of the Greeks and Romans, or of 
modern Oriental nations, who invariably cele- 
brate weddings at night. The marriage of 
Christ with His Church is represented in the 
parable as taking place in the world to come, 
the betrothal having taken place in this world. 

z. And five of them were wise and five were 
foolish] The foolish virgins are not identical 
with the wicked, or the hypocrites. There is 
nothing insincere about them, they are only 
foolish and shallow. They have some oil, 
that is, some genuine religion, but not enough. 
They are like those in the parable of tho 
sower who have no depth of earth. They 
endure for a time, but cannot carry through 
what they have begun. Their stock of perse- 
verance and patience is soon exhausted, and 
their lamps go out. 

3. Took no oil with them] Oil is the 
symbol of the Holy Spirit, and of inward 
sanctification (AclO 33 Hebl 9 lJn 2 2( t 27 ). 
Here it stands for all that is earnest and 
sincere in the Christian life : secret prayer, 
faith, humility, charity, and good works. 
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4. Oil in their vessels] The foolish virgins 
took somo oil, but not enough. The wise 
virgins took an extra supply, in case the 
bridegroom delayed his coming. 

5. Tarried] A hint (but it is no more) that 
Christ would not come as soon as the first 
Christians expected. Slumbered and slept] 
If a definite meaning is to be given to this 
detail it represents the repose of faith, the 
serene confidence in God, which those who 
have found Christ, and have ordered their 
lives after His word, have a right to feel. 
The confidence of the foolish virgins, however, 
was misplaced. 

6. At midnight] i.e. the time of the Second 
Advent and the resurrection of the dead. 

8. Are gone out] ItV ‘ are going out.’ 

9. Xut so ; lest] It V 1 Peradventure there 
will not be enough.’ Jeromesays: ‘Thisanswer 
they make not from avarice, but from fear. 
For each individual soul will receive the reward 
for his own deeds, nor in the day of judgment 
can the virtues of one make amends for the 
vices of another.’ To them that sell] Clearly 
the bridegroom, though on the point of 
coming, had not yet come. If this detail is 
to be pressed, • they that sell ’ are the teachers 
and ministers of the Church (Origen). 10. And 
the door was shut] viz. the door of heaven. 

12. I know you not] i.e. because in the true 
sense you have never known Me : cp. JnlO u . 

14-30. Parable of the Talents (distinct 
from, though similar to, that of the Pounds, 
Iik 19 n-- 7 , q.v.). The parable is intended for 
all Christians, warning even those of the 
meanest ability to use to the best advantage 
the talents with which God has entrusted 
them, if they would share in the future king- 
dom of Christ. It suitably follows and 
supplements the parable of the virgins ; for 
whereas that represented Christ’s servants as 
wailing for Him, this represents them as 
working for Him ; and whereas that laid 
stress on their inward spiritual life, this lays 
stress on the outward activities in which the 
spiritual life shows itself. It di tiers from the 
parable of the pounds in being addressed to 
the disciples alone, in its simpler structure, 
and in its not inculcating the doctrine of 
diversities of rewards in the world to come. 
“This parable shines clearest in the light of 
the circumstances. Jesus and His disciples 
are still on Olivet overlooking Jerusalem and 
the temple in all their glory. Jesus had fore- 
told their destruction. What was the cause 
of that ruin ? Because the nation had buried 
the talent God had entrusted to them, instead 
of using it for Him.’ 

14. A man] i.e. Jesus Christ. Travelling 
into a far country] viz. when He ascended into 
heaven. An ancient writer beautifully says : 

‘ He calls His going to the Father a journey 


into a far country out of love to the siunls 
whom He left on the earth, for He was more 
truly in a far country when Lie was on earth,' 
Theophylact says : ‘ He is said to go into a far 
country, because He is long-suflering, and docs 
not immediately demand the fruit of men’s 
works, but waits.’ His own servants] lit. 
‘ slaves.’ In ancient times slaves practised 
trades and professions, kept shops, carried on 
businesses, paying the whole, or a certain per- 
centage, of their profits to their masters. 

15. Talents] see on 18 s *. ‘It seems better 
to explain the five (talents) more extensively 
of all the gifts of God, whether called those 
of nature, or of grace, of condition, or oppor- 
tunities, or sacraments. One receives li\c 
talents and another two ; one has a deeper 
insight into God’s word, or has constitution- 
ally a more kind or liberal disposition than 
another, or is trained up with more abundant 
means of grace, and with opportunities oi 
turning the same to good account, or with a 
higher station in God’s Church than another ’ 
(Isaac Williams). 

According to his several ability] God gives 
men spiritual gifts according to their natural 
capacities ; e.g. a man with a natural gift ot 
eloquence becomes by God's grace a good 
preacher ; a man of natural piety, a spiritual 
guide : a wealthy man, a philanthropist ; a pio- 
found philosopher, a theologian ; a man of 
high social position, a powerful inlluence h\ 
virtue of his example, etc. 

16. Traded] Christians arc said to trade 
with their talents, when they employ them hi 
the profit of their own souls and the hem lit 
of others. Other five talents] The talents made 
in trade are the good which Christians do to 
themselves and others by the due use of the 
tidents with which God has entrusted them. 
The talents gained by the apostles were human 
souls converted by them. 18. Digged in the 
earth] The man who hides his talent, is lie 
who neither employs his abilities for his own 
spiritual advantage, nor for that of others. 

19. After a long timej Another hint I hat 
the Advent may be delayed. Reckoneth with 
them] viz. at the Judgment. 

21. Well done] In this parable the servants 
having been equally faithful and diligint. 
receive, despite the difference of the talents 
entrusted to them, an equal reward. It i' 
different in the parable of the pounds, where 
the servants, having shown different degrees of 
diligence, receive different rewards. The les- 
son of both parables is that not ability lint 
faithful diligence is rewarded. Over many 
things] ‘Here again, as in 24 47 . we have a 
glimpse given us into the future that lies be- 
hind the veil. We see that the reward of 
faithful work lies, not in rest only, but in en- 
larged activity. The world to come is thus 
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connected by a law of continuity with that in judged had regarded Christ as their Master 
which we live ; and those who have so used during their lifetime, and had recognised the 
their “ talents ” as to turn many to righteous- duty of serving Him. 
ness, may find new spheres of action, beyond 32. All the nations] see above, 

all our dreams, in that world in which the ties Sheep . . goats (or, ‘ kids ’)] The sheep are 

of brotherhood that have been formed on earth, the righteous ; the goats, from their com- 
are not extinguished, but, so we may rever- parative worthlessness, the wicked, 
ently believe, multiplied and strengthened ' 33. His right hand . . the left] These ex- 

(Plumptre). The joy] viz. of eternal blessed- pressionB have the same significance in most 
ness (v. 34 ). languages. In Plato’s 1 Republic ’ Er the 

24. The one talent] 1 Very instructive is Pamphylian is allowed to see the judgment 
the fact that it is the recipient of the one after death executed by the judges of the 
talent who proves the defaulter here. Hence- underworld. The judges sit between two 
forward none may excuse his sloth on a plea gaps, one leading to heaven, the other to hell, 
like this. So little is commit ted to my charge • After passing sentence, the judges commanded 
that it cannot matter how I administer that the just to take the road to the right upwards 
little. It is so little I can do for God, what through the heaven, and fastened in front of 
signifies that little whether it be done or left them some symbol of the judgment which had 
undone ? ’ (Trench). I knew thee that thou been given ; while the unjust were ordered to 
art an hard man] ‘ Tho churl accounted his take the road downward to the left, and also 
lord churlish, esteeming him such a one as carried behind them evidence of all their 
himself. He did not believe in his lord's for- evil deeds.’ Similarly the rabbis said. ‘ Those 
giving love, and in his gracious acceptance of on the right hand are the just, who study the 
that work with all its shortcomings, which Law, which is at the right hand of God 
was done for him out of a true heart, and with (Dt 33 2 ) ; those on the left are the wicked, 
a sincere desire to please him ’ (Trench). who study riches (Prov 3 18 ).’ ‘ In those on 

27. To the exchangers] RY ‘bankers.’ ‘We the right hand righteousness, in those on the 
cannot regard these words as a perfectly idle left hand guilt, preponderates.' 
sentence, for they furnish an appropriate 34. The King] i.e. Christ Himself, appear- 
thought. These timid natures who are not ing in the glory of His kingdom : cp. Rev 19 18 . 
adapted for independent labour on behalf of Inherit] i.e. receive by right of sonship. 

the kingdom of God, are now advised at least 35. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 

to associate themselves with persons of greater meat] Faith in Christ being presumed (for 
strength, under whose guidance they may apply the persons judged are professing Christians), 
their gifts to the service of the Church’ the Judgment proceeds according to works, by 
(Olshausen). With usury] i.e. ‘ with interest.’ which a living is distinguished from a dead 

29. For unto every one] see 13 12 . It is a faith (Jas 2 U - Z0 ). The absolute Lordship of 

law of the natural as well as of the spiritual Christ over the human race is expressed in a 
world, that the disuse of a faculty finally leads very simple yet most emphatic way when it is 
to its complete loss, whereas the due use of it said that every good deed done to a fellow- 
leads to its development and increase. creature is a good deed done to Christ, and 

30. Weeping] RV 1 the weeping.’ The that at the Last Day all men will be judged 
penalty is not merely exclusion, as in the case according to their attitude to Him. 

of the foolish virgins, but punishment, in The rabbis also have some great sayings 
addition. on charity that deserve to be remembered. 

31-46. The last judgment described (peculiar ‘Whoever exercises hospitality willingly, to 
to St. Matthew). Christ here speaks of the him belongs Paradise.’ ‘ To entertain a 
judgment of Christians alone, because that tra\ellcr is a greater thing than to receive a 
was" tho question which most concerned the manifestation of the Divine Majesty.’ ‘Who- 
Apostles and their future converts. That the ever gi\es a crust to a just person, is as if he 
persons to be judged are described in v. 32 as had observed the five books of tho Law.’ 
‘ all the nations,’ is in no way inconsistent with ‘Whoever visits the sick, shall be free from 
this. Jesus foresaw, and frequcntlypropliesied, the judgment of Gehenna.’ ‘Imitate the 
that His religion would become universal (8 u , deeds of God. God clothes the naked (Gn 
etc.), and therefore appropriately described 3 21 ) ; do thou also clothe the naked. God 
tho Christians who at the Last Day will rise to 1 isits thr sick (Gn 18 1 ), do thou also visit the 
be judged, as all the nations of the earth, sick. He consoles mourners (Gn 25 u ), do 
A common interpretation, however, is that the thou also console mourners.’ 
judgment of all mankind is meant. Against 41. Ye cursed] but not of My Father. Ye 
this is to be set not so much the title ‘ Lord,’ are the authors of your own ruin. Prepared] 
which even His enemies will then give to not for men, but for the devil and his 
Christ, as the statement that all the persons angels. 
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46 . Everlasting] ltV ‘ eternal,’ as also in v. 4 1 . 

‘ Woe to all sinners, and especially to those 
who have no pity. It is the man who had no 
pity who is banished to the fire, for instead of 
love he put in his heart hatred. This is the 
sum of all vices, and its chief manifestation 
is inhumanity ’ (Euthymius). 

In the view of the present writer, the eternity 
of future punishment, as of future reward, is 
a necessary deduction from the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, and is expressly 
affirmed in this passage. The nature of it 
seems by no means so certain. Probably an 
essential part of it will be the loss of free- 
will, the abuse of this faculty being punished 
by its loss. Future punishment will in any 
case exhibit God’s mercy and benevolence, as 
well as His justice. 

CHAPTER 26 

The Betrayal. The Last Supper. Ar- 
rest of Jesus, and Trial before the 
High Priest 

1 - 5 . A Council is held against Jesus (Mk 
Ui Lk22i; cp. JnlSi). 

2 . After two days] This fixes the date as 
Tuesday, if the Passover was on Thursday 
night ; or Wednesday, if, as is more probable, 
it was on Friday night. Is betrayed] This 
clear prediction is peculiar to St. Matthew. 

3 . And the scribes] RV omits. The palace] 
RV ‘the court,’ i.e. the central quadrangle, 
the house being built round a square plot of 
ground, like a college. From the place of 
meeting it may be inferred, but not with cer- 
tainty, that this was not a formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin. Caiaphas] in full, Joseph 
Caiaphas, son-in-law to Annas, was appointed 
high priest by the Roman procurator Vale- 
rius Gratus (Pilate’s predecessor), and there- 
fore before 26 a.d. He was deposed by 
Vitellius 37 A.n. 5 . Not on the feast (hi/] 
RV ‘Not during the feast.' This strongly 
favours the view that the Jewish Passover 
that year took place on Friday night. If the 
Passover took place on Thursday night, as 
many maintain, Jesus was crucified on the 
feast day itself, which extended from the 
Passover evening till sunset the next day. 

6 - 13 . Jesus is anointed in the House of 
Simon the Leper (Mk 14 3 J n 1 2 1 : see further 
on Jn). This incident seems in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark to take place on Tuesday or 
Wednesday evening, but the true chronology 
is probably given by St. John, who places it 
six days before the Passover. It is inserted 
here probably from the light it throws upon 
the character of Judas (see St. John’s narra- 
tive), whose treachery immediately follows in 
the synoptists. For a similar, but quite dis- 
tinct incident, see Lk7 30 . 

Some authorities (but without good reason) 
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distinguish between this anointing and that of 
Jn 12 1 , making altogether three anointings. 

6 . Simon the leper] ilis leprosy must have 
been healed, or he could not have entertained 
guests. The incurable character of leprosy 
renders it a sure conjecture that ho owed his 
healing to Jesus. It is probably no more than 
a coincidence, yet it is a very singular one, 
that in the very similar incident in Lk 7 3ti , the 
name of the host is also Simon. This Simon 
was probably a near relation of the family of 
Lazarus. 

7 . A woman] i.e. Mary, sister of Lazarus 
(Jn). A quite untrustworthy but widely- 
spread tradition identifies her with the ‘sinner’ 
of Lk7 3 ", who is (also without any sufficient 
reason) often identified with Mary Magdalene. 

Alabaster box . . poured it on his head] see 
on Lkl 37 ' 33 . His head] St. John says 'his 
feet.’ Anointing was customary both in Jew- 
ish and Gentilo feasts. The Talmud says. 
‘ The school of Shammai saith, He holds sweet 
oil in his right hand and a cup of wine in hi-, 
left. He says grace first over the oil. and 
then over the wine. He blcsseth the sweet 
oil and anoints the head of him that senes.' 
Here, however, it is one who sits at meat who 
is anointed. 

8 . His disciples] St. John mentions espe- 

cially Judas. 9 . For much] for 300 denarii 
(Mk, Jn). ir. Ye have the poor] ep. i)t If* 11 
Mk 14". 12 . My burial] Another prediction 

of His death, followed in the next v. by a re- 
markable prophecy of the universal extension 
of His religion. 

14 - 16 . Judas betrays Jesus (Mkl4 10 Lit 
22 3 ). The exact date cannot be fixed. It may 
have been as early as Sunday night, or Mon- 
day. V. 16 implies a considerable interval 
between the betrayal and the arrest. Tin- 
paltry sum for which Jesus was betrayed (the 
price of a slave, Ex21 3 -) has raised the ques- 
tion whether avarice was really the main mo- 
tive of Judas. There have even been attempts 
to place his conduct in a favourable light, as 
if his desire was to bring about a rising of Un- 
people at the time of the feast, and so to con- 
strain ‘the dilatory Messiah to establish Ilis 
kingdom by means of popular violence ’ 
(Paulus), or by the exercise of His super- 
natural power. This is possible, but not prob- 
able. Judas was thoroughly alienated from 
Jesus. He found his Master’s ideals diverging 
more and more widely from his own. Instead 
of an earthly kingdom, in which Judas hoped to 
hold a lucrative position, Christ seemed to he 
aiming at an impracticable ideal, which might, 
perhaps, be very beautiful, but which certainly 
did not seem to be a practical way of making 
money. He had already embezzled money 
from the common purse, and ho could not be 
ignorant that he was suspected and disliked by 
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his colleagues, and that his true character had 
long been discerned by his Master. His former 
love and trust -were now turned to hatred and 
contempt, and in a frenzy of disappointed 
ambition ho betrayed Jesus. Yet, when Ihe 
fatal deed was done, there came a revulsion of 
feeling, and he would fain have undone it. 

15 . They covenanted with him] BY 1 they 
weighed unto him,’ in accordance with ancient 
custom (Gn23 ltf ), but money was probably at 
this period always coin, not bullion. 

17 - 30 . The Last Supper (Mkl4 12 Lk22“ Jn 
13 1 ). For the order of events see on Jn, 
and intro, to c. 21. The question whether the 
Last Supper was the Jewish Passover or not, 
is discussed in a note on Jn 1 8 - s , where it is 
argued that Jesus, knowing that He would be 
crucified on Friday, celebrated the Passover on 
Thursday evening, a day before the legal time. 
That the Jewish Passover did not take place 
till Friday evening (after the crucifixion) is 
abundantly plain from the Fourth Gospel (see 
especially Jn 18 2s ), and even in the Synoptic 
Gospels, which at first sight give an opposite 
impression, there are sufficiently clear indica- 
tions that this was the case. The chief are, 
(1) The purpose of the priests not to take 
and execute Jesus during the festival, lest a 
tumult should arise (20 3 BY). (2) It was 
contrary to custom to hold trials and execute 
criminals on the first and holiest day of the 
feast, which was kept as a sabbath. (3) The 
feast day would not be called simply ‘Prepara- 
tion,’ i.e. Friday. (4) The officers and the 
disciples would not have carried arms on the 
feast day. (5) Joseph of Arimathea would 
not have bought a linen cloth, or the women 
have prepared spices on that day (Mkl5 40 
Lk23 5,i ). 

17 . The first day of. . unleavened bread] As, 
according to St. Mark and St. Luke, this was 
the day on which the Passover lambs were 
slaughtered, it must mean the day before the 
Passover (Jewish reckoning), i.e. from sunset 
on Thursday to sunset on Friday. The last 
supper was held on Thursday evening, and the 
lambs were killed at 3 p.m. on Friday, but that 
would be on the same day, according to 
Jewish ideas. 

In strict usage ‘the first day of unleavened 
bread' meant the first day of the Passover 
festival, which began with the paschal supper. 
But it is possible that the day before this, when 
the paschal lambs were sacrificed, and all leaven 
was expelled from the houses, was popularly 
spoken of as ‘the first day of unleavened 
bread,' 

The disciples came to Jesus] at or after sun- 
set on Thursday, and within an hour or two 
the necessary preparations for the supper were 
complete. Where wilt thou that we prepare] 
1 For they might anywhere ; since the houses 


at Jerusalem were not to be hired, but during 
the time of the feast, they were of co mm on 
right ’ (J. Lightfoot). The rabbis say, * It 
is a tradition that houses were not let for 
hire at Jerusalem, because they were not pri 
vately owned, nor were beds, but the house- 
holder received from his guests as a recompense, 
the skins of the animals sacrificed.’ To eat the 
Passover] The Last Supper is here called 
‘the Passover,’ because in many respects it 
resembled it. It is not, however, certain that 
there was a lamb. Jesus Himself was the 
Lamb, and, as He intended to supersede the 
type by the reality, it was not absolutely 
necessary for the type to be present. 

The paschal lamb was slain in the court of 
the Temple on the afternoon of the 14th 
Nisan, and was eaten the same evening after 
sunset, when the 15th Nisan had already be- 
gun : see Ex 12, etc. 

18 . The Master saith] It is clear that the 
man was a disciple, so that here is another 
synoptic proof of a previous ministry of JeBus 
at J erusalem. St. Mark and St. Luke here add 
additional details to the narrative, implying a 
miraculous gift of foresight on our Lord’s 
part. My time is at hand] The disciple would 
doubtless be surprised at the proposal of 
Jesus to keep the Passover a day before the 
legal time. The apostles were therefore in- 
structed to give the reason : 1 My time is at 
hand,’ i.e. My death will happen before the 
legal time of the PasBover arrives. 

20 . He sat down] BY 1 He was sitting at 
meat,’ or, rather, ‘ reclining.’ For the attitude 
at table, see on Jnl3 2S . The Law (Ex 12 u ) 
required tho Passover to be eaten standing, 
but this was no longer observed. The Talmud 
says, 4 It is the custom of slaves to eat stand- 
ing, but now let them eat reclining, that it 
may be discerned that at the exodus they 
went out from slavery into freedom.’ 

23 . He that dippeth] BY ‘ He that dipped’ 
(Ps41 °). St. John describes this incident in 
much fuller detail. 

24 . It had been good] A popular expres- 
sion. The rabbis said, 1 Whoever knows the 
Law and does it not, it were better for him 
never to have been born.’ 4 If a man does not 
attend to the honour of his Creator, it were 
better if he had not come into the world.’ 

The justice of Judas's punishment, seeing 
that the betrayal of Jesus was predestined, 
has been much discussed. The solution pro- 
bably is that the betrayal by Judas was not 
predestined. It was morally certain that in a 
state of society like that in Palestine in our 
Lord’s time, a teacher like Jesus would be 
betrayed by some one, but that some one need 
not have been Judas. Judas was rightlv 
punished because he freely took the evil 
business upon himself. For the probable 
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reasons why Jesus chose Judas to be an 
Apostle, see on JnG" 1 . 

25 . Master] It V • ltabbi.’ Thou hast said] 
i.e. Yes : a rabbinical idiom never found in 
the OT. 

After v :if> the evangelist probably (though 
not certainly) intends it to be understood that 
Judas at once withdrew (see v. 47), thus agree- 
ing with St. John, who also represents the 
traitor as leaving before the institution of the 
Holy Sacrament. In St. Luke Judas appears 
to be present and to receive the Sacrament, but 
that is probably because the third Gospel docs 
not relate the events in order : see on Lit and 
on Jnl3 30 . 

26 - 30 . Institution of the Lord’s Supper (Aik 
14-- Lk lit? to 1 ( ’or 1 1 - 3 ). It is not certain how 
far Jesus at the Last Supper followed the cus- 
tomary Passover ritual, but it is clear that He 
did so to some extent. The following gives 
the usual order of proceedings, omieting a few 
details : 

(1) The first cup was blessed and drunk. (2) 
The hands were washed while a blearing w as 
said. (3) Bitter herbs, emblematic of the so- 
journ in Egypt, were partaken of, dipped in 
sour broth made of vinegar and bruised fruit. 
(4) The son of the house asked his father to 
explain the origin of the observance. (5) The 
lauib and the flesh of the thank offerings 
( chagigah ) were placed on the table, and the 
first part of the Hallel sung (Pssll3, 114). 
(0) The second cup was blessed and drunk. (7) 
Unleavened bread was blessed and broken, a 
fragment of it was eaten, then a fragment of 
the thank offerings, then a fragment of the 
lamb. ( 8 ) Preliminaries being thus ended, the 
feast proceeded at leisure till all was consumed. 
(‘J) The lamb being quite finished, the third 
cup, the cup of blessing, was blessed and drunk. 
(10) The fourth cup was drunk, and meanwhile 
the second part of the Hallel (Pss 1 15-118) was 
sung. 

Those who partook of the Passover were 
required to be ceremonially clean, and to hate 
been fasting from the time of the evening 
sacrifice, which on this day was offered early, 
about 1.30 p.m. All male Israelites above the 
age of fourteen were required to partake of it. 

26 . As they were eating, Jesus took bread] 
This may correspond with ATo 7. but it seems 
more probable that both flic bread and the wine 
were consecrated together at the close of the 
meal, the bread when it was almost, and the 
cup when it was quite, finished. 

The Jewish ritual of breaking the Passover 
bread was as follows : ‘ Then washing his hands, 
and taking two loaves, he breaks one, and lays 
the broken loaf upon the whole one, saying, 
''Blessed be Ho who causeth bread to grow out 
Of the earth.” Then, putting a piece of bread 
"jnl some bitter herbs together, he dips them 


in the sour broth, saying this blessing: “ Blessed 
bo Thou. O Lord God, our eternal King, lie 
who hath sanctified us by Ills precepts, and 
commanded us to cat.” Then he eats the un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs together.’ lint 
it is unlikely that Jesus, who was founding a 
now' rite, followed the Jewish ritual in cmy 
detail. 

This is my body] see on v. 30. 

27 . The cup] RV ‘a cup.’ Since it was taken 
after supper (St. Luke and St. Paul), and i-, 
expressly called by the latter the ‘cup of 
blessing’ (1 Cor 10 lc ), it was clearly the tliiid 
cup of the paschal supper, called by the mbhis 
the ‘ cup of blessing ’ (No. !i). The ritual w as as 
follows : (1) It was washed and cleansed ; fJi 
the wine in it was mingled with water, and it 
was blessed ; (3) it was crowned, i.e. the woi- 
shippers stood round it in a ring ; (4) tin 
householder veiled his head and sat down ; (5) 
he drank it, holding it with both hands. 

That the cup of the Christian sacramcnl wa« 
also mingled with water, was indicated 1 y J cmis 
H imself, when He called it ‘ this fruit ol the 
vine.’ The Talmud says, ‘The rabbis haw a 
tradition. Over wine which hath not watir 
mingled with it they do not say the bio- mg 
*• Blessed be He that created the fruit ol the 
vine,” but, “Blessed be He that created the J 1 uii 
of the tree." ’ And it is added, ■ The w ise agi ee 
with Rabbi Eleazar, that one ought not to Dr- 
over the cup of blessing till water be mini'll <1 
with it.’ 

28 . My blood of the New Testament] ID 
‘my blood of the covenant.’ This is a dial 
proof that Jesus regarded His death as an 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of the world, and. 
therefore, as ultering the relation of the whole 
human race to God. As Moses had once made 
a cot enant with God by the blood of \ ictinis 
sprinkled on the people (Ex 24'’). so now Je-us 
by His own blood made a new and l.elkr 
covenant. 

Shed for many] i.e. probably 1 for mankind ’ 
stress being laid on their multitude. 

29 . I will not drink henceforth, etc.] (Mk 1 1 - 1 
Lk 22 18 ). These mysterious and beautiful 
words are a well-known ‘ crux ’ of interpreter-- 
It seems clear, kow r ever, that they are to lie- 
taken as referring to the wdiole lite of tin 
Lord’s Supper, and not simply to tin- ‘ hunt m 
the vine,’ or cup. This is eu iclcut from Lk 22 JI 

• I will not any more eat thereof ’ (viz. ol the 
Christian Passover or Supper) ‘until it lie ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.’ Interpretations 
fall into two main classes, according as ‘ t lie- 
kingdom of God ’ (‘ My Father’s kingdom ') is 
understood to refer to the period after the Re- 
surrection, or to the period after the Judgment. 
According to the first interpretation, the sacn-d 
rite which Jesus now institutes, and which He 
will not again celebrate until He has triumphed 
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over death and sat down a conqueror on the (1) Although some earnest believers have 
throne of His Father’s kingdom, will, after seen in the Lord's Supper nothing but a bare 
the Ascension, and especially after the descent commemoration of the Lord’s death, yet the 
of the Spirit, be to the disciples a new thing, great majority of Christians in all ages have 
No longer will the shadow of disappointment believed that, attached to devout and reverent 
and seeming failure hang over their meetings, participation in the rite, is a special covenanted 
The sin of the world will have been atoned blessing, which cannot (ordinarily at least) be 
for, death will have been conquered, the Spirit obtained in any other way, and which is 
will have been given, and Jesus will be present necessary for the nourishment and growth 
at the feast, not, as now, in the body of His of the spiritual life. Such a view seems 
humiliation, but in the power of His risen and clearly to underlie the statement of St. Paul 
glorious life. According to the other interpre- (ICorlO 18 ), that ‘the cup of blessing which 
tation, the Lord's Supper is regarded as a type we bless ’ is to the faithful communicant ‘ the 
and prophocy of the eternal marriage supper of communion,’ i.e. the partaking in common with 
the Lamb (Revl9 !l ). These two views do not others , 1 of the blood of Christ,’ and ‘ the bread 
exclude one another. The title ‘ this fruit of which we break,’ 1 the communion of the body 
the vine ' which Jesus applies to the sacred cup of Christ.’ 

even after consecration, would seem to exclude (‘2) The covenanted blessing is generally 
the mediaeval doctrine of Transubstantiation. conceived as a special realisation of the 

30 . Sung an hymn] i.e. the second part of union between the believer and his Saviour, as 
the Hallol (Pssllo-118) which accompanied suggested by our Lord’s own allegory of the 

the fourth Passover-cup : sec No. 10 above. Vine and the Branches (Jn 15) spoken imme- 

„ diately after the institution, and by that of 

Additional Noti:s on the Last Suiter the Bread of Life (Jn6)) which wa3 intended 

(u) Its theological and apologetic importance, to prepare the way for it. It is specially 
On the night of the Last Supper the fortunes true at the Table that 1 Christ dwells in our 
of Jesus were at their lowest ebb. There was hearts by faith,’ 1 we are one with Christ and 
treason in His own camp. The triumph of Christ with us,’ ‘ we dwell in him and he in 
His enemies was at hand, and He looked us,’ and He is in us the fountain of life, 
forward with certainty on the morrow to the sanctification, and cleansing, 
degrading death of a common malefactor. (3) The primary reference of the rite is to 
Yet Ho chose this moment to ordain a rite in the death of Christ. The 1 broken body ’ and 
which His death should be commemorated by ‘ shed blood ’ symbolise the atoning death 
His followers to the end of time, showing upon the cross. It is implied that those who 
that He foresaw His resurrection and the with faith and due thankfulness approach the 
future triumph of His cause. Such conduct Table, 1 obtain remission of their sins, and all 
under such circumstances shows a strictly other benefits of his passion.’ 

supernatural gift of faith and insight. More- (4) At the same time the reference is not 

over He chose this moment of deepest depres- exclusively to Christ’s death. He does not 
sion and seeming failure, for the most studied say ‘ Do this in remembrance of my death,’ 
declaration of His true Divinity. For what but ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,' i.e. of all 
less than divine can He be said to be, whose that I am to Christians ; — of My incarnation, 
death atones for the sins of the whole world, resurrection, and ascension, as well as of My 
and reconciles the human race to God ? And death. To the early Christians the rite was 
how can He be other than the Author of Life very largely a memorial of the Resurrection, 
Himself, who declares that His Body and and as such was regularly celebrated on the 
Blood are the spiritual food aud drink of first day of the week (Ac 20'). 
mankind ? If all the records of Christianity (5) Accordingly in the Supper it is with the 
had perished, and only the rite of the Holy ascended and glorified Lord that the Christian 
Communion remained, it would still remain holds communion. While commemorating the 
certain that One had appeared on earth who tragedy of Calvary he communes with Him 
claimed to be the Divine Saviour of the world, who ‘ is alive for evermore, and has the keys 
and whose death was believed to hat e been of hell and of death ’ (Rev 1 ls ). He joins in 
followed by a glorious Resurrection and the heavenly worship of ‘ the Lamb as it 
Ascension. had been slain,’ who, in recompense for His 

(5) The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, humiliation, is now endowed with almighty 
Space does not permit us to give an adequate power (Rev5 6 ). 

account even of the best-known interpreta- (6) There is some difference of view among 
tions of our Lord’s words in instituting this believing Christians as to how the scriptural 
holy rite. All that can be done here is to expressions, eating and drinking Christ’s flesh 
indicate a few leading points which the reader and blood (Jnfi 53 ), or Christ’s body and blood 
may find devotionally helpful. (1 Cor 10 16 ), are to be understood. Many think 
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ilwt Christ is present in the ordinance only 
according to His divine nature, and that He 
communicates to believers not His actual body 
and blood, but only the benefits which the 
offering of these upon the Cross procured for 
mankind. Others, however, interpreting our 
Lord's mysterious words in a more literal 
sense, are of opinion that Christ is present 
in the ordinance not only in His Deity, but 
also in His glorified humanity, and that in 
some spiritual and ineffable, but still most real 
manner, He imparts to believers not only His 
Godhead, but also His Manhood, making 
them partakers, not in figure only, but verily 
and indeed, of His sacred body and blood. 
We are here in the presence of very deep 
mysteries, of which we should speak with awe 
and reverence, remembering how very limited 
our faculties are. 

(7) The Supper is a memorial rite, 1 this do 
in remembrance of me,’ more literally, ‘as my 
memorial’ (Lk'22 19 ICorll 21 ). Some have 
regarded it as a memorial before man only, 
but the prevailing opinion among Christians is 
that it is a memorial also before God. a pleading 
before the Father of the merits of the precious 
death of His Son. The word used (anamnemx) 
is a rare one, and in biblical Greek means 
uniformly a memorial before God, both in the 
OT. (see e.g. Lv24 7 LXX), and in the NT. 
(HeblU 3 ). There is good reason, therefore, 
for thinking that this may be the meaning 
here. 

Note. At this point must be inserted 
Jn 14-17. 

31-35. Jesus predicts His Death, the scatter- 
ing of the disciples, the fall of Peter, and His 
own Resurrection (Mkl4 27 Lk‘22 31 Jnl.3 33 ). 

31. I will smite] freely adapted from Zech 
13 7 . a strictly Messianic passage. The quota- 
tion is intended to alleviate the scandal of the 
disciples’ conduct, by showing that it was fore- 
told. 33. Peter answered] ‘ He ought rather 
to have besought Christ, and begged for aid 
(against the coming temptation]. But he 
sinned in three ways at once : (1) in contradict- 
ing the Prophet and the ( ’lirist, (2) in placing 
himself above the rest, (3) in trusting in him- 
self alone, and not in the help of God. Where- 
fore also he was permitted to fall, that he 
might be humbled, and might learn not to 
trust too much in himself, and that others also 
might learn the same. Also he was allowed 
to fall that he might learn to love more. For 
he to whom more is forgiven, loves more ’ 
(Euthymius). 34. Before the cock crow] i.e. 
before the day begins to dawn. There is 
practically no difference of meaning between 
this and • before the cock crow twice ’ (Mk), 
for when the cock once begins to crow in the 
morning, he does so at frequent intervals. 
The rabbis say, 1 They do not keep cocks at 


Jerusalem on account of the holy things 
(which they might pollute) ; nor do the priests 
keep them throughout all the land of Israel.’ 
But this law was clearly not enfored. 

36-46. The Agony in the Garden (Mk 1 4 32 
Lk22 40 ). The peculiar intensity of Christ's 
agony at Gothsemane presents a difficult pro- 
blem. It cannot have been due to fear of 
death, for He came to Jerusalem expressly to 
die, and never faltered in His resolve, nor is the 
foreseen flight of the disciples, the treachery 
of Judas, the denial of Peter, and the sin of 
the Jewish nation in rejecting and crucifying 
Him, sufficient to account for it. Perhaps the 
explanation is to be found in the mystery of 
the Atonement. Ho was to bear the sins of 
the whole world, and the thought of that 
awful burden oppressed Him. 1 The Lord felt 
the bitterness of death, He tasted it as the 
wages of sin ; and this alone is the bitterness 
of death — not His own, but so much the pro- 
founder and keener as the sin of the whole 
world’ (Dale). 

The best commentary on Gethsemanc is 
Heb5". Important additional details are 
found in St. Luke’s Gospel (Western text). 

36. Gethsemane] lit. ‘oil-press.’ On the 
W. slope of Olivet, near the foot. 'It is 
now’ (says Sir C. W. Wilson) ‘a small enclo- 
sure surrounded by a high wall. The ground 
is laid out in flower-beds, which are carefully 
tended by a Franciscan monk ; but the most 
interesting objects are the venerable olive- 
trees, which are said to date from the time of 
Christ, and which may in truth be direct 
descendants of trees which grew in the same 
place at the time of the crucifixion.’ The 
gardens of Jerusalem were outside the city, 
because it was forbidden to plant a garden 
within the walls. 

37. Peter, etc.] In this horn- of agony lie 
clung to the companionship of His closest 
friends, to whom also, as spectators of the 
glory of the Transfiguration, His present 
humiliation would be less of a stumbling- 
block. And very heavy] RY ‘and sue 
troubled.’ 

39. Let this cup] i.e. not merely His diaih. 
but all that was implied in bearing the sins of 
the world in His own body on the tree : ep. 
20--. The prayer, ‘Let this cup pass,’ w.t, 
not sinful, because it was accompanied by the 
resolution to submit to the divine will, vvliat 
over it was. Not as I will] As Christ was 
God and man, there were in Him two wills, 
a human will and a divine will, and the former 
did not always conform itself to the latter 
without an inward struggle : cp. Jn5 30 (b ! \ 

40. Asleep] 1 You promised to die with me, 
and could you not watch with mo one hour 'r ’ 
(Euthymius). 41. Temptation] i.e. the tempta- 
tion to forsake and deny Christ. 44. The 
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third time] not a ‘ vain repetition,’ but a 
repetition of intense earnestness. In great 
agony men do not frame many words, but say 
the same words many times. 45 . Sleep on 
now] spoken with reproachful irony, ‘ You 
have slept through My agony. Sleep also 
through My betrayal and capture.' 46 . Let 
us be going] i.e. not to escape, but to meet 
the betrayer. 

47 - 56 . Jesus is taken (Mk 14 43 Lk22 47 Jn 
18 -) : see further on Jn. 

47 . From the chief priests] These were the 
Temple guard of Levites, sent by the Sanhedrin. 
St. John mentions that Roman soldiers were 
also present. 48 . Kiss] ‘ It was not unusual 
for a master to kiss his disciple ; but for a 
disciple to kiss his master was more rare ’ (J. 
Lightfoot). 

49. Hail, master] RY ‘ Hail, Rabbi.’ 

Kissed] a different word : 1 Kissed and 

embraced him effusively.’ Jesus received the 
kiss, (1) to soften the heart of Judas by His 
gentleness, if that were possible ; ( 2 ) in the 
words of St. Hilary, 1 to teach us to love our 
enemies, and those whom we know to be 
bitter against U3.’ 

50 . Friend, wherefore art thou come ?] RY 
‘ Friend, do that for which thou art come.’ 
Lk adds, ‘ Betravest thou the Son of man with 
a kiss ? ' Here follows in St. John a dialogue 
between Jesus and those who came to seize 
Him ; after which they all fell to the ground. 

51 . One of them] Tho synoptic tradition 
suppresses the name, probably to ensure the 
safety of Peter. St. John alone mentions 
that it was Peter, with whose character the 
act fully accords. His sword] see Lk22 38 . 

A servant] RV Mho servant’ (‘slave’). 
His name was Malclms (Jn). St. Luke alone 
mentions that Christ healed him. 

52 . All they that take the sword, etc.] cp. 
Revl3 10 . This incident is a practical com- 
mentary on the third Beatitude (5 3 ). It 
discourages resort to violence on the part of 
Christ’s followers, and recommends instead 
the meek endurance of injuries. Peace, not 
war, is their mission. Another interpreta- 
tion has been given, ‘AH they that take the 
sword,’ i.e. rashly and on their own authority, 

■ shall perish by tho sword,’ i.e. are worthy to 
perish by the sword, i.e. the sword of the 
magistrate. So that Christ here renews the 
precept given to Noah, ‘ Whoso slieddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ' (Gn 9 •>). 

55 . I sat daily] This cannot merely refer 
to the two, or at most three days’ ministry 
during Holy Week, but indicates a more 
extended ministry at Jerusalem at an earlier 
period, as the Fourth Gospel relates. 

57 - 68 . Trial before Caiaphas (Mkl4 53 Lk 
22 s4 ). The synoptists omit the preliminary 
examination before Annas recorded by Jn, 
29* 


because it led to nothing. St. John omits the 
trial before Caiaphas, because it had already 
been recorded. From St. Matthew and St. 
Mark it might be thought that the trial took 
place immediately after the arrest, hut St. 
Luke, whose narrative is here independent, 
makes it clear that there was a considerable 
interval, during which the rest of the members 
of the Sanhedrin were summoned. The chief 
enemies of Jesus had not gone to bed, and 
were already assembled. It was necessary to 
wait for the morning (Lk 22 66 ), because it was 
unlawful to try capital offences at night. 
There was, however, very little attempt on 
the part of the Jewish authorities to preserve 
even the forms of a legal trial. The time of 
the trial would be about 4 a.m. 

The following account of the judicial 
procedure of the Sanhedrin in capital cases is 
abridged from Schiirer, who follows the 
Mishna. The members of the court sat in a 
semi-circle. A quorum of 23 was required. 
In front of them stood the two clerks of the 
court, of whom the one on the right hand 
recorded the votes for acquittal, and the one 
on the left hand the votes for condemnation. 
The ‘disciples of the wise’ (pupils of the 
scribes) occupied three additional rows in 
front. It was required to hear the reasons 
for acquittal first (a regulation violated in the 
case of Jesus) and afterwards the reasons for 
condemnation. The ‘disciples of the wise’ 
could speak, but only in favour of the prisoner. 
Acquittal could be pronounced on the day of 
the trial, but condemnation not till the follow- 
ing day (this regulation also was violated, 
though some suppose that there were two 
meetings, one on Thursday night, the other 
on Friday morning to render the proceedings 
technically legal). Each member stood to 
give his vote, and voting began with the 
youngest member. For acquittal a simple 
majority sufficed ; for condenmation a majority 
of two was necessary. 

Was tlie assembly which condemned Jesus 
a regular and formal meeting of the Sanhedrin? 
Edershciui denies it, because ‘ All Jewish 
order and law would have been grossly in- 
fringed in almost every particular, if this had 
been a formal meeting of the Sanhedrin.’ 
But the case of Stephen shows how little the 
Sanhedrin cared for order and law, when it 
was really angry. A stronger argument is 
drawn from the place of meeting, which was 
apparently the high priest’s palace, though 
none of the evangelists expressly say so, and 
Lk 22 6(3 possibly suggests the contrary. This 
was certainly not the proper place for the 
Sanhedrin to meet, but we are not in a position 
to say that at this time such a meeting-place 
was impossible or even unlikely. The legal 
place of meeting was the Hall Gazith (lit. 
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‘Hull of Hewn Stones') which was on flio 
Temple mount, and probably within the Temple 
enclosure. But the Mislma says that forty- 
years lief ore the fall of Jerusalem the Sanhe- 
drin removed to the • booths,’ or 1 shops.’ 
Whether these booths were in the Temple, or 
in Jerusalem, or on the Mt. of Olives, is un- 
certain, but if such an irregularity as meeting 
in the ‘ booths 1 was possible, so also was that 
of meeting in the high priest's house. 

58. Unto the . . palace] RY ‘unto the court ’ 
(i.e. quadrangle) * of the high priest ' : see on 
v. 3. The servants] RY ‘ the officers.’ 

59. Sought false witness] That the judges 
sought witnesses at all, much less false wit- 
nesses, is enough to condemn them to perpetual 
infamy. 

61. I am able to destroy] At the worst this 
was a boastful remark, and could not be made 
the basis of a capital charge. This incident 
strikingly' confirms the accuracy of the dis- 
courses recorded in the Fourth Gospel, which 
alone records this saying of Christ (Jn2 19 ). 
The false witnesses distorted the saying. Christ 
did not say ‘ I am able to destroy,’ but • Destroy 
this temple,’ i.e. ■ If you destroy this temple.’ 

63. I adjure thee by the living God] Jesus 
consents to be put on His oath, thus declaring 
oaths before a magistrate to be lawful. The 

. > Christ, the Son of God] The high priest asks 
not merely whether He is the Messiah, but 

'/ whether He is a divine Messiah. To claim to 
be the Messiah whom all good Israelites were 
expecting, was no crime, but to claim to be 
the Son of God, in the sense of God’s equal, 
was blasphemy. Here the synoptists again 
strongly confirm the peculiar features of the 
Fourth Gospel, for how did the high priest 
know or suspect that Jesus claimed to be 
divine, unless Jesus had publicly said so at 
Jerusalem, as related in the Fourth Gospel? 
(Jn5 lr_i " 8 3| i- 3a If) 33 ). 

64. Thou hast said] Christ’s exact words 
which St. Mark and St. Luke render by 1 1 
am ’ (see 20 23 ). Nevertheless] better, ‘ more- 
over.’ Hereafter (RV ‘Henceforth ') ye shall 
see, etc.] Jesus here makes two distinct 
statements: (1) That henceforth, i.e. from 
the Ascension onwards, His enemies will be- 
hold Him sitting on the right hand of God. 
and causing His Kingdom mightily to prevail 
over the earth, in spite of all their efforts to 
prevent it. (2) That they will also see Him 
one day coming to judgment seated on the 
clouds of heaven. The reference is to Dan 7 ls , 
which was then interpreted of the Messiah. 

65. Rent his clothes] The Jewish law was : 
‘ They that judge a blasphemer first ask the 
witness, and bid him speak out plainly what 
he hath heard; and when he speaks it, the 
judges, standing on their feet, rend their gar- 
ments and do not sew them up again.’ 


26. 7fi 

66 . He is guilty (RY ‘worthy’) of death. 
To condemn Jesus at once, was contrary to 
the law, which was, ‘Judgment in capital 
onuses is passed the same day- if it be for 
acquitting; but if it bo for condemning, il 
is passed the day after.’ The reason is, ‘He 
delays his judgment, and lets it rest all night, 
that he may sift out the truth.’ But Edcr- 
shoim remarks, ‘ It seems, however, at least 
doubtful, whether in case of profanation of 
the divine name, judgment was not immediate 1\ 
executed.’ The trial was further illegal, as 
being held on the eve of the Passover, for 
‘ Let them not judge on the eve of the sabbath, 
or on the eve of a feast day.’ After passim, 
sentence of death the judges were hound to 
taste nothing the whole day. The punishment 
for blasphemy was stoning. 

67. Fulfilment of IsaSO®. 

68. Prophesy] Christ was blindfolded at 
the time. The mockery was carried out by 
the ‘ officers ’ of the Sanhedrin. 

Additional Noth on tiik Trial 

The synoptists all agree that Jesus was 
condemned for blasphemy, i.e. for claiming 
more than human powers and attribute'. 
This is inconsistent with the contention of 
those who maintain that Jesus merely pio- 
fessed to be a mere human toaeher. or at most 
a prophet. The trial itself is enough to show 
that there is essential unity between tin 
synoptists and the Fourth Gospel in Hair 
doctrine of Christ’s person. The Christ of die 
synoptists at the last great crisis of His life 
makes the same tremendous claims as the 
Christ of St. John, and is put to death tor 
making them. 

69-75. Peter’s Denials (MkU* 1 Lk22‘‘ 
Jn 18 13 - i8 > 23 *1). The accounts agree in all 
main features, but the details are difficult to 
harmonise exactly. All agree that Peter was 
three times charged w r iih being a disciple, and 
three times denied it ; also that a cock crew 
at the time of the third denial, reminding 
Peter of the words of Jesus. St. Luke and 
St. John represent Peter in a somewhat unnv 
favourable light than St. Matthew and St 
Mark, for they say nothing of his emsing and 
swearing. St. Luke alone mentions the look id 
Jesus which went to the heart of Peter. St 
John represents the denials as taking place m 
the court of Annas, the synoptists in that ol 
Caiaphas, but perhaps both had apartments in 
the same building. In any case the act nunl 
of St. John, who was an actual eyewitness, is 
to be preferred ; see on Jn. 

69. In the palace] RV ' in the court,’ i.e. 
in the quadrangle. 

75. Wept bitterly] 1 Thou hast seen Peter's 
sin, see also his repen tanee. For io this wry 
end were the sins and the repentances of the 
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saints written, that whenever we sin, we may 
imitate their repentance. And Peter was 
allowed to fall not only for the reasons men- 
tioned before, but also that ho might learn to 
make allowances for those that stumble, know- 
ing from his own experience what human 
weakness is ’ (Euthymius). 

CHAPTER 27 

Before Pilate. Tiie Crucifixion 

1 , 2 . Jesus delivered to Pilate (Mkl5 J Lk 
23 1 Jnl 8 28 : see on Jn). 

1. When the morning] Since according to St. 
Luke, who follows an excellent and independ- 
ent authority, the trial itself did not take 
place 1 until it was day ’ (Lk22 00 ), this second 
meeting must be placed some time later in 
the morning, considerably after cock-crowing 
(26 " 4 ). The object of the meeting, which 
was evidently largely attended, was simply to 
consider how to induce Pilate to carry out the 
sentence, and not as some think to pronounce 
sentence of death, and so technically to comply 
with the law which foibade the death sen- 
tence to be pronounced on the day of the 
trial. 

2 . Pilate] the fifth Roman procurator of 
Judtea, was appointed in 26 a.d., and held 
office for ten years. He was then summoned 
to Rome to answer certain charges made 
against him, and was banished to Vienna in 
Gaul, where he is said to have committed suicide. 
The Roman governor resided generally at 
Caesarea, but came to Jerusalem at Passover 
time to keep order. The Sanhedrin could not 
lawfully execute Jesus w'ithout the consent of 
Pilate (Jn 18 31 ), and Pilate was not likely to 
regard seriously the purely religious charge 
upon which Jesus had been condemned. 
They, therefore, altered the charge to one of 
treason (v. 11 ). 

3 - 10 . End of Judas (see Acl 18 ). The di- 
vergences of the two accounts of the end of 
Judas are well known. In St. Matthew he 
hangs himself ; in Acts he is killed by a fall. 
In St. Matthew the priests buy a field with the 
blood-money to bury strangers in ; in Acts 
Judas himself buys afield, presumably for his 
own purposes. It is possible by various in- 
genious conjectures to harmonise the accounts, 
but the truth of the matter probably is that the 
Apostles did not care to investigate at the 
time so hateful a subject as the fate of the 
traitor, and that when the Gospels came to be 
written the exact circumstances could no 
longer be ascertained. 

3 . When he saw that he was condemned] 
This somewhat favours the view that Judas 
did not intend by betraying Jesus to cause His 
death. But it is more probable that the meek 
demeanour of the Sufferer at His arrest and 
during His trial, brought about a revulsion of 


feeling in Judas, who now detested himself for 
what he had done. ‘This is the way of the devil. 
Before we sin, ho suffers us not to see the 
evil of it, lest we should repent. But after 
the sin is done, he suffers us to see it, to 
cause us remorse, and to drive us to despair ’ 
(Euthymius). Repented himself] Yet his sor- 
row was not of a godly nature (2 Cor7 9 ). for it 
led to despair, and further sin. 4 . What is 
that , 2 ] His wicked companions in crime desert 
him when the crime is done. 5 . In the temple] 
RV ‘ into the sanctuary,’ i.e. into the holy place. 
Judas in his recklessness and despair penetrated 
where no one but the priests had a right to 
enter, or, it may be, standing outside the holy 
place, flung the money violently through the 
door. 6 . It is not lawful] An argument from 
Dt 23 ls . The treasury] lit. 1 the Corbanas,’ 
so called because what was placed in it was 
1 Corban,’ i.e. given to God : see Jn 8 20 . 

7 . Bought] In Acts Judas buys the field. 

The potter’s field] The potter probably used 
to obtain clay from it. 8 . The field of blood 
(Heb. Aceldama )] In Acts it receives its name 
from the death of Judas in it. 

9 . By Jeremy the prophet] This quota- 
tion, really from Zech 11 12 > 13 (q.v.), is ascribed 
to Jeremiah, because Jeremiah stood first in 
the book of the Prophets, from which it was 
taken ; the order being Jeremiah, Ezechiel, 
Isaiah, the Twelve Minor Prophets. The pas- 
sage is paraphrased rather than quoted. 

This explanation is due to J. Lightfoot, 
who quotes 1 a tradition of the rabbis.’ 1 This 
is the order of the prophets. Tho book of 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings (former pro- 
phets), Jeremiah, Ezechiel, Isaiah, the Twelve 
(latter prophets).’ Other explanations are, a 
lapse of the evangelist’s memory ; the word 
Jeremiah due not to the evangelist but to 
the first transcriber, who was thinking of 
Jerl 8 2 ; an oral or traditional utterance 
ascribed to Jeremiah ; a quotation from a 
lost work of Jeremiah. 

And they took] or. ‘ I took.’ Whom they] 
R V ‘ whom certain,’ RM 1 or, whom they 
priced on the part of the sons of Israel.’ 

10 . And gave] RM ‘and I gave.’ 

11 - 26 . Trial before Pilate] (Mk 15 2 Lk23 1-7 
I3 "“ Jn 18 2S -19 18 ). St. Matthew and St. Mark 
give practically the same account. St. Luke 
and St. John are independent of one another 
and of the others. All give a substantially 
harmonious account of the trial. Peculiar 
to St. Matthew was the dream of Pilate's wife, 
the washing of Pilate’s hands, and the cry of 
the people, 1 His blood be on us and on our 
children.’ Peculiar to St. Luke are the exact 
formulation of the political charges (viz. 
stirring up rebellion against Cassar, refusing to 
pay tribute to Csesar, and professing to be 
Christ or king), and the trial before Herod. 
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Tin 1 peculiarities of St.John are many (sec on 
Jn). The chief are the conversations between 
Pilate and Jesus, Pilate's merciful purpose in 
scourging Jesus, and the final cry which over- 
came Pilate's resistance, ‘ If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Caesar's friend.’ 

Pilate does not appear at the trial in an 
altogether unfavourable light. He is not with- 
out a rude sense of justice. He shrinks from 
the guilt of innocent blood, and finally yields 
only to the fear of being accused at Rome 
of disloyalty if he exasperates too much the 
Jewish leaders. Pilate shows his truly Roman 
contempt for the Jews, his superstition, and, 
what often goes with superstition, his shallow 
scepticism. He was. however, genuinely im- 
pressed with Jesus, which shows that he was 
not without religious susceptibility. 

ii. Thou sayest] i.e. ‘I am.’ But Jesus 
explained to Pilate privately that His kingdom 
was not of this world (Jn). Here, as so often, 
the Fourth Gospel alone renders the narrative 
clearly intelligible. 15. At that feast] This is 
the only evidence of such a custom, which is, 
however, appropriate to the season of the 
Passover, which commemorates a delis erance. 

17. Barabbas] Some ancient authorities 
have here the interesting reading * Jesus Ba- 
rabbas,’ which may really have been the man’s 
full name. The people may have preferred 
him to Christ because he had led a rebel- 
lion against Rome, whereas Christ had said, 
* Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.’ 
The two thieves probably belonged to his 
company. 

19. His wife] In tradition her name is given 
as Procla, or Claudia Procula. and she is said 
to have been inclined to Judaism, or even to 
have been a proselyte, and afterwards to have 
become a Christian. In the Greek Church 
she is canonised. From the time of Augustus 
the wives of provincial governors commonly 
accompanied their husbands. 

20. The multitudes were not unfriendly, 
until the chief priests used their influence 
against Jesus. 

24. Washed 7/ in hands] A piece of Jewish 
symbolism (see Dt21 6 ) adopted by Pilate to 
make himself intelligible to the multitude. 

I am innocent] It was customary for Gentile 
judges to protest • before the sun ’ that they 
were innocent of the blood of the person about 
to be condemned. 

25. His blood be on us] A cry of blind and 
vindictive rage. They care not who bears the 
blame, so that Jesus be put to death. There 
is tragic irony in this unconscious prophecy, 
which was fulfilled in two ways. (1) As a 
curse upon the unbelieving part of the nation, 
on whom the blood of Jesus was avenged at 
the destruction of Jerusalem. (2) As a bless- 
ing upon belie vers, on whom the blood of J esus 


came for sanctification, and the remission of 
sins : cp. Jnll 50 . 

26. Scourged] in accordance with the Roman 
custom before crucifixion. The culprit was 
stripped and tied in a bonding posture to a 
pillar, or stretched on a frame, and the puniJi- 
ment was inflicted with a scourge made of 
leathern thongs, weighted with sharp pieces of 
bone or lead. Criminals sometimes died under 
it. According to St. John, Pilate scourged 
Jesus to move the Jews to pity. 

27-30. Jesus is mocked by the Roman 
soldiers (Mkl5 M JnltG). 

27. Common hall] RV 1 palace ’ : see on Jn 

18‘- 8 . But the expression may mean ‘bin 
racks.’ The whole band]RM ‘ cohort’ : about 
GOO men: see on J11 18 s . 1 -. 28. Stripped 

him] RM ‘ Some ancient authorities read, 
clothed Him.’ The latter is probably rigid. 
He had been stripped previously for scourg- 
ing. A scarlet (or purple) robe] an emblem 
of royalty. The reed was to represent a 
sceptre. 

31-34. He is led to the Cross (Mk 15 - IJ Lk 
23 -“ Jnl!) 16). The ci-oss was regarded as (lie 
most horrible and most degrading form of pun- 
ishment, fit only for slaves. ‘ It is an outrage 
for a Roman citizen to be bound ; a crime for 
him to be scourged. It is almost parriude 
to have him put to death. AVhat can I mil 
having him crucified ? No word can be found 
adequate to describe so monstrous a proceed- 
ing’ (Cicero). Crucifixion was not a Jewi-h 
punishment. It originated among the Pliou- 
nicians. from whom it passed to the Greeks 
and Romans. Alexander the Great onci 
crucified 2,000 Tyrians. After the death of 
Herod the Great, Yarus crucified 2,000 riotei s. 
The crucifixion of Jesus was unconsciously 
avenged by the Romans, who, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, crucified so many Jews that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor 
room to set them up. The cross consisted of 
two parts, a strong stake or pole 8 or !) ft. 
high, which was fixed in the ground, and a 
movable cross-piece ( patibtdum ), which was 
carried by the criminal to the place of exec 11- 
tion. Sometimes the j/atibuluin was a single 
beam of wood, but more often it consisted of 
two parallel beams fastened together, bet we n 
which the neck of the criminal was inserted. 
Before him went a herald hearing a tablet 
on which the offence was inscribed, or the 
criminal himself bore it suspended by a cord 
round his neck. At the place of execution 
the criminal was stripped and laid on his hack, 
and his hands were nailed to the jiatibuluin. 
The palibulum , with the criminal hanging from 
it, was then hoisted into position and fusioned 
by nails or ropes to the upright pole. The 
victim’s body was supported not only by the 
nails through the hands, but by a small piece 
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of wood projecting at right angles ( aedi/e ), on why the traditional site (which lies within the 
which ho silt as on a saddle. Sometimes there Church of the Holy Sepulchre) should not be 
was also a support for the feet, to which tho the true one. ‘ The traditional site, the Church 

feet were nailed. Tho protracted agony of of the Holy Sepulchre, has lately been proved 

crucifixion sometimes lasted for days, death to lie beyond the second wall, which was the 
being caused by pain, hunger, and thirst, outside wall at the date of the Crucifixion, and 

Jesus was crucified on a cross with four arms several rock tombs have been found about it. 

( crux iminimi), as is proved by a title being It was near a road. It may therefore have 
placed over His head. been the site ’ (Dr. G. A. Smith). Similarly 

0 _ Sir C. Warren. 

The Seven Words from the Cross ^ vinegar ■ wine ■).. mingled with 

(1) ‘ Father, forgive them; for they know gall] Mk ‘wine mingled with myrrh’: see 

not what they do’ (Lk23 ai ). PsfiO 21 . Pious women of Jerusalem were ac- 

(2) ‘ Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt eustomed to offer to condemned criminals a 
thou be with me in paradise] (Lk23 43 ). draught of wine and myrrh just before their 

(3) 1 Woman, behold thy son ! Behold thy execution, to stupefy them. The editor of the 

mother!’ (Jnl9 2(i > 27 ). Gk. Matthew, not understanding the custom, 

(4) 1 My God, my God, why hast thou for- and thinking that the myrrh was added to 

saken me ? ’ (Mt27 46 Ps22 4 ). make the cup bitter and distasteful to Jesus, 

(5) 1 1 thirst ’ (Jnl9 2S ). has rendered it ‘gall,’ seeing in the incident a 

( 6 ) ‘It is finished’ (JnlO 30 ). fulfilment of Ps69 21 . Tasted] Jesus tasted 

(7) ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my it, in acknowledgment of the kindness of tho 

spirit ’ (Lk23 46 Ps31 5 ). women who offered it, but would not drinkit, 

32 . As they came out] viz. of the city, exe- because He would die for the sins of the world 
cutions being forbidden within the walls with all His faculties of mind unimpaired. 

(Mu 15 33 IK 21 13 Ac 7 38 Heb 13 12 ). Up to this 35 . Crucified him] It is important to notice, 
point Jesus had carried His own cross (pub- as bearing upon the question of the reality of 
bulum ) : see Jn 19 17 . The tradition that Christ’s death and resurrection, that the feet 
Jesus fainted under the cross is probably were nailed as well as the hands. Even if 
true: see Mkl5 22 . He had been greatly Christ was not quite dead, the nailing of the 
weakened by the scourging. Simon] If Simon feet would effectually prevent His leaving the 
was coming home from working in the fields tomb to appeal- to the apostles : see Lk24 40 . 
(see Mk, Lk), this is another indication that The time of the crucifixion was the third hour 
the Feast of the Passover had not yet begun, according to St. Mark, but after the sixth 
He was probably a Jew resident in Jerusalem, hour according to St. John : see on Jnl9 14 . 
but born at Gyrene in Libya (N. Africa) Parted his garments] At this time the 
where there were many Jews. Tho Cyrenians criminals’ clothes wore the perquisites of the 
had a synagogue in Jerusalem (Ac 6 °). Simon executioners. That it might be fulfilled] This 
afterwards became a Christian (Mkl5 21 : cp. reference to Ps22 ls is omitted by ItV : see 
Rolfi 13 ). on Jn 19 2S > 21 . 

Compelled] see on 5 41 . Here is to be in- 37 . The variations of the inscription on the 
sorted Christ’s address to the daughters of cross are unimportant. St. Luke and St. J ohn 
Jerusalem (Lk23 28 ). among whom, tradition state that it was written in Greek, Latin, and 
says, was Berenice, or Veronica, a pious woman Hebrew. 38 . Thieves] B.V ‘robbers,’ i.e. 
of Jerusalem, who gave Him her kerchief, or brigands, as distinguished from thieves : see 
napkin, that He might wipe the drops of agony on Lk. 39 . Passed by] The reference to 
from His brow. The Lord accepted her offer- the passengers along tho roads is another 
iug, and, after using it, handed it back to her, indication that this was a working day, not 
bearing the image of His face miraculously the Passover. 40 . Thou that destroyest the 
impressed upon it. This napkin, it is alleged, temple (B.V 1 sanctuary ’)] They called upon 
is now in St. Peter’s at Home, but possession Him to perform what He was actually about 
of it is claimed also by Milan, and Jaen in to do, for ‘the temple’ was His body: see 
Spain. The legend of Veronica is unhistori- Jn2 21 . 43 . He trusted in God] Ps22 8 . The 

cal, but interesting from its wide diffusion. action of the judges in jeering at the sufferings 

33 . Golgotha (Aramaic), or CWw«Wa(Latin), of the man they had condemned to death, is 
means 1 a skull.’ It received its name either indecent and brutal. Their misuse of the 
from being the place of execution, or from words of Scripture is blasphemous. 45 . From 
being an eminence shaped like a skull. It the sixth honr (noon)] Jesus had now been 
was certainly not a ‘mountain,’ as it has about three hours on the cross (Mk 15 26 ). 
been popularly called since the 5th cent. Darkness over all the land (or, ‘earth’)] 
Calvary was close by the garden in which The chief, if not the only, historical objection 
Jesus was buried (Jn), and there is no reason to this darkness, is the silence of Josephus. 
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But Josephus is silent, not only as to this, 
hut as to almost every event connected with 
Christianity. Whether as a coincidence, or as 
a miracle, the fact of the darkness must bo 
received, for the oldest tradition is unanimous 
on the point. The theory of an eclipse is 
impossible, as the moon was at the full. The 
apocryphal ttospel of Peter says, ‘ And it was 
midday, and darkness covered all the land of 
•Tudaaa. And many went about with lamps 
thinking that it was night, and they fell. Then 
the sun shone out, and it was found to be the 
ninth hour.’ 

46. Eli, Eli, etc.] Ps22’. It is not certain 
whether Jesus spoke in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
for most MSS contain a mixture of both. 

These words are a cry of the human nature 
of Jesus, which alone could suffer desertion, 
when He experienced the bitterness of death. 
They may serve to comfort Christian men 
and women when they experience the greatest 
of all trials, the temporary withdrawal of the 
consciousness of God's presence. But a deeper 
meaning is also to be sought. Upon the cross 
Jesus was making atonement for the sins of 
the world, • bearing our sins in his own body 
on the tree.’ for upon Him was laid • the iniquity 
of us all.’ He was so closely identified with 
the race which He came to save, that He felt 
the burden of its sin, and cried as the Repre- 
sentative of Humanity, ‘ My God. my God. why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ’ 

* The Lord was forsaken, that we might not 
be forsaken ; He was forsaken that we might 
be delivered from our sins and from eternal 
death ; He was forsaken that He might show 
His love to us. and manifest to us His justice 
and His pity ; that He might attract to Him- 
self our love, in short that Ho might exhibit 
to us a pattern of patience. The way to 
heaven lies open, but it is steep and difficult. 
He willed to go before us with an example 
full of wonder, that the way might not alarm 
us, but that the stupendous example of a 
suffering God might incite us ' (St. Cyprian). 

47. Calleth for Elias] R V ‘ callcth Elijah.' 

‘ Mo Jew could have mistaken Eli for the 
name of Elijah, nor yet misinterpreted a quo- 
tation of Ps‘22 1 as a call for the prophet' 
(Edersheim). * The Jews said this in mock- 
ery, having many stories of appearances of 
Elijah to rescue men from peril of death ’ 
(Wetstein). 

48. Vinegar] i.e. poxea, the sour common 
wine drunk by the Roman soldiers. What- 
ever may have been the sentiments of the 
bystanders, the motive of the man who offered 
the vinegar was compassion. The Fourth 
Gospel alone gives the reason of tho act. It 
was our Lord's fifth word, ‘ I thirst ' (Jn 19 2S ). 

49. Here many ancient authorities insert 
fin account of the spear-thrust mentioned 


Jnl9®‘. It is remarkable that the interpola- 
tion (if such it, is) mentions the spear-tlirust 
before the death of Jesus, and not after it, as 
in St. John. 

50. Cried again] with a loud voice in 
triumph, ‘It is finished’ (July 30 ), adding 
immediately, ‘Father, into thy hands,’ etc. 
(Lk23 Jli ). 50. Yielded up] He died volun- 
tarily (Jn 10 18 ). 

51. The veil of the temple] Two veils, a 
cubit apart, hung before the Holy of Holies. 
They are said to have been 40 cubits (150 ft.) 
long, 20 wide, and of the thickness of the 
palm of tho hand. Both were rent. Josephus, 
for obvious reasons, does not record this eient. 

The significance of the rending of the veil 
is variously understood. Some see in it ,1 
sign that the old covenant was at an end, the 
sacrifices abolished, and the divine presence 
withdrawn from the Temple, even the Holy 
of Holies being now made common ground, 
open to the feet of all. Others who regard 
the Holy of Holies as a type of heaven, and 
the rest of the Temple as a type of earth, see 
in the rending of the veil the removing of the 
barrier between heaven and earth, the recon- 
ciling of God and man through the death of 
Christ : cp. HeblO 19 . 20 . 

The earth did quake] Probably to be con- 
nected with the rending of tho veil. ‘ I11 the 
Gospel (according to the Hebrews) we read 
that the lintel of the Temple of infinite size 
was broken and divided. Josephus also relates 
that the angelic powers, who once prodded 
over the Temple, then together cried out, Let 
us depart from these abodes ’ (Jerome). The 
statement of Josephus, however, refers to a 
later period. Rocks rent] 1 It would not be 
right altogether to reject the testimony of 
travellers to the fact of extraordinary rents 
and fissures in the rocks near the spot ’ 
(Alford). ‘ To this day Golgotha is a proof 
of it, where the rocks were rent on account of 
Christ ’ (St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 315-118(1 t.n ). 

52. The graves were opened] i.e. by the 
shock of the earthquake. And many bodies 
of the saints, etc.] i.e. they rose, not immedi- 
ately. but with Christ at His Resurrection. 

This incident seems to be a pictorial sot- 
ting forth of the truth that in the Resurrect ion 
of Christ is involved the resurrection of all 
His saints, so that on Easter Day all Christ 1 ms 
may be said in a certain sense to have 1 isi 11 
with Him. 

54. The Son of God] RM ‘a son of God.’ 
i.e. a hero or demi-god, which is more suitable 
in the mouth-of a heathen soldier. St. Luke. 

1 Truly this man was righteous.’ 

55. Ministering] It was the custom of 
Jewish women to contribute to the support of 
famous rabbis : see on Lk 8 1-3 . 

56. Mary Magdalene] Most authorities 
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regard ‘ Magdalene ’ as equivalent to ‘ of 
Magdala,' a town near Tiberias. There is no 
ground for the common identification of this 
Mary with the sister of Lazarus, or with vhc 
1 sinner ’ who anointed our Lord’s feet (Lk 7 37 ). 

Mary the mother of James and Joses] St. Mark 
calls this James, 1 James the little 1 : see on 
Jnl9 2;i . The mother of Zebedee’s children] 
i.e. Salome (Mk). The synoptists omit all 
mention of the presence of the Virgin, either 
because she had been already led away by 
St. John, or because she was not one of the 
ministering women. 

57-61. Burial of Jesus (Mkl5 42 Lk23’ il 
Jn 19 38 : see on Jn). The burial of Jesus in 
the tomb of a wealthy and influential man was 
a literal fulfilment of Isa 53 9 : ‘with the rich 
in his death.’ 

57. Arimathaea] unidentified. Perhaps Ra- 
mathaim Zophimin the hill-country of Ephraim. 

Joseph] According to St. Luke he was a mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrin, who had not consented 
to the death of Jesus. According to St. John 
he was assisted by Nicodemus. 58. Begged 
the body] According to St. Mark, Pilate assured 
himself that Jesus was really dead before 
surrendering the body. It was not lawful to 
suffer a man to hang all night upon a tree, 
Dt21 23 . Strictly speaking, Jesus had no 
legal right to honourable burial. The Jewish 
law was, ‘ They that were put to death by the 
council were not to be buried in the sepulchres 
of their fathers, but two burial places were 
appointed by the council.’ 60. He had hewn] 
Only St. Matthew mentions that the tomb 
belonged to Joseph. 61. The other Mary] 
i.e. Mary the mother of James and Joses. 

62-66. The sepulchre is guarded (peculiar 
to St. Matthew). It is sometimes argued that 
this incident is unauthentic, because the ene- 
mies of Christ would not be likely to remem- 
ber obscure prophecies of the Resurrection, 
which even the disciples failed to understand. 
This view is possible. But they remembered 
the obscure saying, ‘ Destroy this temple,’ etc., 
two years after it had been spoken, and there 
was a still more recent and clearer prediction 
addressed to the Pharisees (1 2 40 ). 

62. Now the next day] RV 1 Now on the 
morrow, which is the day after the Preparation.’ 
The * Preparation ’ is the usual word for Friday. 

63. After three days] Jn2 19 Mtl2 40 , etc. 

65. Ye have] RM 1 Take a guard,’ viz. of 

Roman soldierB. 66. And setting a watch] 
RV 1 the guard being with them.’ 

CHAPTER 28 
The Resurrection 

For the Resurrection see special article. 

1-10. The Resurrection and appearance to 
the women (Mk™i Lk 24 1 Jn20 7 ). If it bo 
remembered that a considerable number of 


women visited the tomb — Mary Magdalene, 
Mary mother of James, Salome (Mk), Joanna 
(Lk), and 1 the other women with them ’ (Lk) — 
the fragmentary accounts of the evangelists 
are not very difficult to arrange in order. 

(1) Mary Magdalene and the other women 
visit the tomb immediately after the resurrec- 
tion, and see one angel (Mt, Mk), or two (Lk). 

(2) She runs at once to Peter and John, who 
were probably alone at Peter’s house, and thus 
misses the appearance of Christ to the women 
recorded by St. Matthew. (3) The other 
women returning more leisurely are met by 
Christ Himself (Mt), and report what they 
have seen to the other apostles. (4) Mary 
returns to the tomb, and after the departure 
of Peter and John, sees Jesus in the garden 
(Jn). Other arrangements of the events are 
also possible. 

1. In the end of the sabbath] RV ‘ late on 
the sabbath.’ Strictly speaking, the Jewish 
sabbath closed at sunset, but here St. Matthew, 
adopting the popular method of reckoning, 
regards the sabbath as lasting till dawn on 
Sunday morning. * Late on the sabbath ’ iB, 
therefore, between midnight and dawn on 
Sunday, as indeed is expressly stated. The 
other Mary] i.e. Mary, the mother of James. 
The women had come with ointment and spices 
(Mk, Lk) to anoint and embalm the body, 
either not knowing what J oseph and Nicodemus 
had done, or supposing that the work had been 
too hastily performed owing to the approach 
of the sabbath, which was also the feast day. 

2-4. The descent of the angel, the earth- 
quake, and the consternation of the watchers, 
which accompanied the resurrection, are pecu- 
liar to St. Matthew. He does not, however, 
state that the resurrection itself was visible, 
as do many of the later authorities. 

5. The angel] Mk ‘ a young man ’ ; Lk ‘ two 
men.’ In Mk and Lk the angel (or angels) 
appears inside the tomb. Such slight discre- 
pancies harmonise well with the excited feelings 
which such a vision would be likely to pro- 
duce. Minute and detailed agreement in inde- 
pendent narratives under such circumstances 
would be suspicious. Fear not ye] The words 
of the angel are nearly the same in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, but considerably different in 
St. Luke, who follows an independent tradition. 
St. Luke, who records no Galilean appearances, 
naturally omits the reference to Galilee. 

7. He goeth before you into Galilee] as, in- 
deed, Jesus Himself had already promised 
(26 32 ). 

9. Jesus met them] This appearance is pecu- 
liar to St. Matthew. All hail] A common Jewish 
salutation. 1 How do they salute an Israelite ? 
“All hail.”' 

Held him by the feet] viz. to kiss them. 
This was not uncommon. 'As Rabbi Janni 
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and Itabbi Jonathan were sitting together, a 
certain man came and kissed the feet of Itabbi 
Jonathan.’ ‘When Rabbi Akiba's wife came 
to him, she fell at his feet and kissed them.’ 
Cp. 2 K 4 Worshipped him] now with more 
than merely human reverence. It is notice- 
able that Jesus never repelled any mark of 
reverence shown to Him, however profound. 

10. Into Galilee] again emphasising the 
importance of this meeting. 

The appearance to the women is not regarded 
by recent critics as belonging certainly to tho 
oldest form of the tradition. 

n- 15 . Bribery of the guards (peculiar to 
St. Matthew). Tho report of the soldiers may 
have had something to do with the conversion 
of so many priests described in Ac 6 7 . 

11 . Chief priests] These were Sadducees, 
hostile to any idea of a resurrection. 12 . As- 
sembled] This was a packed, informal meeting 
of the Sanhedrin. 13 . His disciples, etc.] A 
somewhat inconsistent statement, since if they 
were asleep, they could not know that the 
disciples had stolen the body. It is important, 
however, to notice that this Action of the ehief 
priests demonstrates that the tomb was empty, 
and that, therefore, the resurrection of Jesus 
was a bodily resurrection. 14 . And secure 
you] The ordinary punishment for an offence 
of this kind was death (Acl2 19 ), but Pilate 
would hardly trouble himself about what the 
soldiers had done while under the orders of 
the chief priests. 

16 - 20 . Appearance on a mountain in Gali- 
lee (peculiar to St. Matthew, but there can bo 
little doubt that the original ending of St. 
Mark, which is unfortunately lost, recorded 
the same appearance : see Mk 1 6 7 ). It is 
highly probable (see on v. 16), but is incapable 
of strict proof, that this appearance is identical 
with that to Ave hundred brethren at once 
mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor 15°). At any 
rate, it is a meeting of great importance, being 
mentioned once by the angel and twice by our 
Lord (26 32 28 10 ). If there were Ave hundred 
living persons who could give a particular 
account of this incident, the rapid way in 
which the evangelist passes over it is in part 
accounted for. 

16 . The eleven disciples] This does not of 
necessity imply that no others were present, 
but only that the words of Jesus were mainly 
addressed to them. Where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them] St. Matthew does nqt say when 
Jesus made this appointment, thus indicating 
that he does not profess to give a full account 
of the appearances after the resurrection. That 
the meeting was by appointment renders it pro- 
bable that all the disciples who could possibly 
be brought together were present. 

17 . They worshipped him] Certainly with 
divine worship : see Jn20 28 . But some 


doubted] or, as the Gk. may perhaps be more 
correctly translated, ‘but other* doubted,’ i.e. 
not the Eleven, but others who were present. 

Tho doubt may liavo arisen from tho 
change which had passed over our Lord’s now 
gloriffed body (Mkl 6 13 Lk 24 10 Jn21 *), hut 
more probably from the reason which Paley 
gives : 1 Christ appeared first at a distance ; 
the greater part of the company, the moment 
that they saw Him, worshipped, but some as 
yet, i.e. upon this first distant view of II is 
person, doubted ; whereupon Christ came up 
to them (v. 18) and spake to them, etc.’ : the 
doubt, therefore, was a doubt only at first, 
for a moment, and upon His being seen at a 
distance, and was afterwards dispelled by His 
nearer approach, and by His entering into 
conversation with them. 

18 . And Jesus came] RV ‘came to them,' viz. 
to resolve their doubt by giving them a dose 
view of His person. It is worthy of notice 
that in all the appearances after the resurrec- 
tion, our Lord allowed the disciples either to 
touch or to come into very close proximity to 
His risen body. His anxiety to remove all 
reasonable doubts as to the cardinal fact of 
His bodily resurrection, is especially evident 
in Lk 24 39 Jn 20 20, w. 

All power (authority) is given] lit. ‘was 
given,’ viz. at My resurrection. 1 There was 
given Me. says Jesus, as man, the power which 
I before possessed as God ’ (Euthymius) : cp. 
Eph 1 20 - 22 . 1 Human nature, which was before 

condemned, now sits in heaven personally 
united to the Divine Word, and is adored liv 
angels. For in truth human nature which was 
before enslaved, now in Christ rules die 
Universe ’ (Theophylact). 

The view, which dates the glorification of 
Christ, not from the Ascension, but from die 
Resurrection, is safely grounded on this pas- 
sage. It is the view of St. Augustine, of 
most of the fathers, of Albertus Magnus, ol die 
schoolmen, and of many modern autlioriiiis. 
Von Gerlach correctly says, ‘ The Resun cciion 
of Jesus, and not His Ascension, was Ills 
entrance into the new eternal, divine, and 
heavenly life, as in it all power in lie.i'en 
and upon earth was already given to Him.' 
Similarly Milligan, ‘ The glorification of J< 
began at His Resurrection, not at His Ascen- 
sion ’ ; and Westcott, ‘After the Resurrection 
our Lord belongs already to another realm, so 
that the Ascension only ratifies and presents 
in a final form the lessons of the forty days in 
which it is included.’ 

The only really doubtful point is tin 1 
locality of Christ’s body during the foi tv- 
days ; whether it was in heaven at God's 
right hand (Theophylact, Milligan, Rothe. 
etc.), or on earth (Aquinas). In either ease, the 
heavenly reign and glory of Christ had begun. 
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19 . And teach (RV 1 make disciples of’) all 
nations, baptising; them (or 1 by baptising them ')] 
In the dearest possible language Christ ex- 
presses His intention of founding a universal 
religion. It has sometimes been argued that 
these words cannot be authentic, because of 
the subsequent unwillingness of the Church of 
Jerusalem, and even of Peter, to receive Gen- 
tile converts. But the question in the Acts 
was not whether Gentile converts should be 
received, but whether they should first be cir- 
cumcised. 

The argument against infant baptism drawn 
from this passage (that infants cannot be 
■taught,’ and therefore should not be baptised, 
disappears in the BY. which says that the 
apostles are ‘to make disciples of all nations 
by baptising them.’ To Jewish hearers such 
words would naturally suggest infant baptism, 
because the idea of infant disciples or proselytes 
was familiar to Judaism : see on 1 9 

In the name (RV ‘ into the name ’) of the 
Father, etc.] One of the leading dogmatic texts 
in the NT., being the nucleus around which the 
Apostles’ Creed subsequently grew. It teaches, 
(1) the divinity of Christ, for no mere man 
could thus insert his name between those of the 
Father and of the Holy Spirit. (2) The unity of 
the Godhead, for one ‘ name,’ or divine nature, 
belongs to the three. (3) The Trinity of per- 
sons, for since the former two are persons, so 
also is the third. (4) The subordination of the 
coequal persons to one another, viz. the Sou 
to the Father, and the Spirit to both. * Let 
therefore Arius and Sabellius be put to shame. 
Arius because Christ said not 11 Into the names 
(pi.),” but “ Into the name (sing.),” and the 
name, or deity, of the Three is one. Where- 
fore the Three are but one God. Sabellius, 
because the Lord made mention also of the 
three persons, not of one person having three 
names, sometimes being called the Father, 
sometimes the Son, and sometimes the Spirit, 
as Sabellius ignorantly affirmed ’(Theophylaet). 

The RV changes ‘ in the name ’ to ‘ into the 
name.’ If the difference is to be pressed (which 
is not certain), it implies that baptism is a 
change of religious condition. The baptised 
person passes from a state of alienation from 
God into a state of union and reconciliation 
with Him. This passage does not record the 
first institution of Baptism, which had been 
in use from the beginning of the ministry, 
but its solemn promulgation as a rite of uni- 
versal, perpetual, and necessary observance : 
see Jn3 22 4 1 . 

Although the Trinitarian formula in this 
passage is found in all MSS and versions, some 
recent critics regard it as an interpolation, or 
at least as an unauthentic utterance of Jesus. 
They argue that all the baptisms described in 
the NT. are into the name of Jesus, not into 


the name of the Trinity (Ac2 88 8 1 ® 10 48 IS 5 ), 
and that so definite, and, as it were, stereotyped, 
a formulation of Trinitarian doctrine, must be 
later than the apostolic age. These arguments 
are not without weight, nevertheless there are 
important considerations on the other side. 
For the formula, whether spoken by Jesus or 
not, dates certainly from the apostolic age. It 
was clearly known to Clement of Rome (90 
a.d.), who has three Trinitarian statements, 
mentioning Father, Son, and Holy Spirit thrice 
in that order ; it forms the basis of the earliest 
form of the Apostles’ Creed (circ. 100 a.d.); it is 
expressly quoted in the 1 Didache ’ (c. 100 a.d.) ; 
and is definitely alluded to by Justin Martyr 
(150 a.d.). It may be doubted whether any 
other single text of the NT. has such early and 
satisfactory attestation. Nor is it easy to say, 
with such a definite Trinitarian formula before 
us as 2 Cor 13 14 , that the baptismal formula 
must necessarily be later. Trinitarian doctrine 
and approximations lo it, are diffused through 
the whole NT. literature, and the prevalence 
of such a type of teaching is most naturally 
accounted for by supposing that it has behind 
it some such pregnant utterance of our Lord 
as the present, the meaning of which was 
gradually unfolded subsequently under the 
guidance of the Spirit. The argument from 
the baptisms ‘into the name of Jesus’ or of 
‘ the Lord J esus ’ in Acts is more plausible 
than strong. In no case is the actual formula 
given, and we cannot be sure that the author 
means more than that the baptisms in question 
were Christian baptisms. The ‘Didache’ (c. 
100 a.d.), like Acts, speaks of Christian bap- 
tism as being into the name of the Lord 
Jesus, but when it comes to describe the rite 
in detail, prescribes the Trinitarian formula, 
and that only. 

20 . Teaching them] ‘Next because it is not 
sufficient merely to be baptised, but it is neces- 
sary also to do good works after baptism. He 
saith, “ Teaching them to observe all things 
whatever I commanded you,” not one or two 
only, but all my commandments. Let us 
tremble therefore, brethren, reflecting that if 
one thing be lacking in us, wc are not perfect 
servants of Christ, for we arc required to keep 
all’ (Theophylaci). 

Lo, I am with you] This presence of Christ 
by His Spirit may be taken in the most com- 
prehensive sense: — in His Church, to guide it 
into all the truth ; in the assemblies of the 
faithful, to receive their worship, and to pre- 
sent their petitions to the Father ; in the 
official acts of His ministers, as being the 
true High Priest and Pastor of His Church ; 
and in the hearts of the faithful, as the 
source of their spiritual life and growth. 
The omnipresence of Christ implies His 
divinity. 
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l. Life of St. Mark. Mark, i.e. Marcus, a 
common Roman pitenomen, was the name by 
which the evangelist was usually known in 
Gentile and Christian circles. His original 
Jewish name was John (Ac 12 12 ). As St. Mark 
was the cousin of St. Barnabas, it is plausibly 
suggested that, like him, be was a Le vite, settled 
in Cyprus (Col4 10 ). An ancient tradition 
states that 1 he ministered in the priesthood in 
Israel, being according to the flesh a Levite ’ ; 
and that 1 after his conversion, ho amputated 
his finger that he might be rejected from the 
priesthood.’ Certainly in early times he bore 
the title of KoloboductyJu s, i.e. • maimed in the 
finger.’ but it is possible that the loss of 
his finger was due to accident or congenital 
malformation. 

According to an unnamed ancient presbyter 
who lived in the apostolic age, St. Mark was 
not a follower of Jesus, but a convert of St. 
Peter. The presbyter’s account is confirmed 
by certain indications in the HT. It is clear 
from the Acts that the mother of St. Mark, 
whose name was Mary, was living in Jerusalem 
not long after the crucifixion (12 *-), She was 
a woman of some wealth, occupying her own 
house, and employing several servants or slaves. 
Sc. Peter probably lodged with her (12 1 -) ; at 
any rate, her house was used as a church, and 
formed an important Christian centre. St. 
Peter, being thus an inmate of the same house 
with St. Mark, was enabled to convert him, 
and afterwards spoke of him as ‘Mark my 
son.’ i.e. my convert ( 1 Pet 5 13 ) : cp. 1 Cor 4 1: '. 

At the time of the crucifixion St. Mark, 
though not a convert, was probably already an 
enquirer. In Mkll 01 mention is made of a 
certain young man who was so much interested 
in the fate of Jesus, that when the arrest took 
place, he hastily rose at midnight and followed 
the procession. This picturesque but unim- 
portant incident is recorded by no other 
evangelist, and since the name is suppressed, 
it is at least probable that the young man was 
St. Mark himself. If this is correct, it would 
appear that St. Mark, though not technically a 
‘hearer’ of Jesus, waB at least a witness of 
some of the events of Holy Week. 

It is probable that St. Mark, as a convert of 
St. Peter, sympathised more with the Jewish 
party led by that Apostle than with the Gentile 
party of St. Paul. This probably gives the 
true explanation of the distressing incident 


related in Acl3 13 . Barnabas and Paul had 
brought Mark from Jerusalem to Antioch 
(Acl2 25 ), and had chosen him to act as their 
‘ minister ’ (i.e. ministerial assistant for such 
work as catechising and baptising converts, 
which was not ordinarily done by the Apostles 
in person, lCorl 14 ' 1 ?) on their first missionary 
journey (Acl3 6 ). But after passing through 
Cyprus. Mark left them and returned to Jeru- 
salem (Act3 13 ). The causes of this action 
wore partly personal. St. Mark, it seems pro- 
bable, resented the growing ascendency of St. 
Paul over hiB cousin St. Barnabas, but most of 
all he disliked St. Paul’s treatment of uneir- 
cumcised Gentiles as the equals of circumcised 
Jews. He therefore preferred to return to 
the thoroughly Hebrew Church of Jerusalem. 
The breach was not healed even by the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, which occurred some three 
or four years later. Soon after that cunt, 
when Barnabas proposed to Paul to take -Mark 
on another missionary jonmey. St. Paul re- 
fused, and a warm dispute parted the two 
friends, St. Mark accompanying St. Barnabas 
to Cyprus (Acl5 3 “). Ultimately, however, 
the breach between St. Mark and .St. Paul was 
healed. St. Paul, writing from his prison in 
Rome (01 A.n.), speaks of him in affectionate 
terms as a companion and follow-labourer 
(Philemon v. 24 Col4 13 ). A few years later, 
writing shortly before his death (00 A.n.). 
he speaks of him as ‘profitable to me for the 
ministry,’ or, rather, ‘profitable to me for 
ministering,' and bids Timothy bring lum with 
him (2Tim4 11 ). 

But it is as the companion of St. Peter that 
St. Mark is best known to ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. According to the apostolic presto n r 
before referred to, St. Mark became the ■ inter 
preter’ of St. Peter, probably after the release 
of St. Paul from his first imprisonment. !st. 
Peter, in all probability, was not a very good 
Greek or Latin scholar. Preaching in Aramaic, 
he required the services of an interpreter to 
translate his sermons clause by clause into 
Greek or Latin, as the case might be, and also 
to conduct his correspondence. The relation 
of St. Mark to St. Peter as his ‘ interpreter ' is 
confirmed by 1 Peter, written from Rome, 
where St. Peter says, ‘ The church that is at 
Babylon (i.e. Rome), elected together with 
you, saluteth yon ; and so doth Marcus my 
son ’ (1 Potfi 13 ). 
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After the martyrdom of St. Peter (circ. 
67 a.d.) little is known of the life of St. Mark. 
Tradition makes him the founder and first 
bishop of the important Church of Alexandria. 
He is not spoken of as a martyr by any writer 
earlier than the 5th cent. He is commemor- 
ated by the Church on April 25th. 

2 . Authorship of St. Mark’s Gospel. The 
direct authorship of the second Gospel by St. 
Mark has never been disputed in the Church, 
and even modem negative criticism is dis- 
posed to regard him as the author of at 
least the nucleus of the present Gospel. In 
ancient times it was sometimes alluded to as 
the 1 memoirs of Peter,’ or ‘ Peter’s Gospel,’ it 
being the common opinion that St. Mark did 
no more than reproduce the substance of St. 
Peter’s preaching. The most ancient witness, 
the apostolic presbyter whose sayings are re- 
corded by Papias about 130 A.D., gives the 
following important testimony : ‘ Mark having 
become (or, having been) Peter's interpreter, 
wrote all that he remembered {or all that Peter 
related) ; though he did not [record] in order 
that which was said or done by Christ. For 
he neither heard the Lord nor followed Him ; 
but subsequently, as I said, [attached himself] 
to Peter, who used to frame his teaching to 
meet the [immediate] wants [of his hearers] ; 
and not as making a connected narrative of 
the Lord's discourses. So Mark committed 
no eiTor, as he wrote down some particulars 
just as he recalled them to mind. For he took 
heed to one thing — to omit none of the facts 
that he heard, and to state nothing falsely in 
[his narrative of] them.’ From this it appears 
that the presbyter, while satisfied with St. 
Mark’s general care and accuracy, was for 
some reason or other dissatisfied with his 
‘ order,’ preferring probably cither that of St. 
Luke, who was specially careful to write ‘ in 
order,’ or that of St. John, who gives a dis- 
tinct chronology. The presbyter’s statement 
that St. Mark’s Gospel depends on St. Peter 
is confirmed by internal evidence. It records 
three events — the raising of .Tairas’ daughter, 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony — at which 
only Peter, James, and John were present. 
James was soon martyred (Ac 12-). John 
wrote an independent Gospel. Peter alone 
remains sis St. Mark’s authority for those 
events. 

3 . Its Literary History. St. Mark's Gospel, 
having been used by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, must be earlier than either. Its exact 
date depends upon the date assigned to the 
latter Gospel. If St. Luke’s Gospel was 
written, as many suppose, during St. Paul’s 
imprisonment in Rome about 61 a.d., St. 
Mark’s Gospel must be dated about 60 A.11., 
or earlier. But the date of the third Gospel 
is quite uncertain, hence many authorities date 


St. Mark as late as 6G-70 a.i>„ relying mainly 
on Mk 13 11 , on which see the notes. Ancient 
testimony is divided as to whether the 
Gospel was written before or after St. Peter’s 
martyrdom (0-1 or 67 a.d.). The oldest wit- 
ness, Ircnarus (177 a.d.), says, 'After the 
decease of [Peter and Paul] Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, himself also de- 
livered to us in writing the substance of 
Peter’s preaching.’ But a witness nearly as 
ancient, Clement of Alexandria, says, 1 ’When 
Peter had preached the Word publicly in Rome, 
and by the Spirit had declared the gospel, 
his hearers, who were numerous, exhorted 
Mark, as one who had followed him a long 
lime, and remembered what was said, to write 
down his words. Accordingly Mark composed 
the Gospel and circulated it among those who 
asked him to write it. When Peter heard of 
it he neither hindered nor encouraged the 
work.’ 

That the Gospel was published at Rome 
is attested by nearly all the ancient authorities, 
and is the general verdict of modem criticism. 
The only passage which seems to suggest a 
Palestinian origin is 13 14 . In this v. the 
evangelist Bhows his special affection and 
solicitude for the Churches of Jerusalem by 
inserting a special warning to them to watch 
for the sign of the desecration of the Temple, 
and immediately upon its occurrence to flee to 
a place of safety. But it does not follow that 
the evangelist, at the time of writing, was 
actually in Palestine. In distant Rome his 
thoughts would often turn to his old home at 
Jerusalem and his relations and friends in the 
neighbourhood, and nothing is more natural 
than that he should insert such an affectionate 
warning as this verse contains. 

For the history of the Gospel after pub- 
lication. the probable loss of its original 
ending, and the authorship of the present 
appendix, see on I 6 9 - 20 . 

St. Mark certainly wrote in Greek. The 
recent attempts to prove an Aramaic original 
have failed to carry conviction. 

4 . Contents and Character of the Gospel. 
The second Gospel is addressed to Gentile 
Christians, primarily those of Rome. This 
is shown by its careful explanations of Jewish 
customs, localities, etc., washings (7 9 ), Pass- 
over (1 4 12 ), Preparation (15 42 ) ; and especially 
of Aramaic words, ‘Boanerges’ (3 1T ), ‘Ta- 
litha cumi’ (5 41 ), ‘Corban’ (7 11 ), ‘Ephpha- 
tha’ (7 34 ), ‘Bartimieus ’ (10 40 ), ‘ Abba’ (14 3(l ), 
‘Eloi,’ etc. (16 s4 ): also by its numerous 
Latinisms, ‘denarius’ ( 6 3T ), ‘census’ (12 14 ), 

‘ centurio ’ (15 3£> ), ‘quadrans’ ( 12 42 ), ‘legio’ 
(5°), ‘ sextarius ’ (7 4 ), ‘ speculator' ( 6 2 "), ‘ satis 
facero’ (15 12 ). Significant also in this con- 
nexion is the fact that it contains no direct 
mention of * the Law,’ and hardly a single 
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quotation from the 0T„ except in reports of 
our Lord’s speeches. The Gospel lias little, 
if any, theological or party tendency. It 
contains few of our Lord’s numerous dis- 
courses, probably because extensive collections 
of them already existed. Of the numerous 
parables it records only four: the Sower (4 s ), 
the Seed growing secretly (4 2 ®), the Mustard 
Seed (4 30 ), and the Wicked Husbandmen 
(12 1 ); of the great discourses only one, the 
prophecy of the fall of Jerusalem (13 s ). Its 
aim is to present a graphic picture of the 
events of the ministry as St. Peter knew them, 
from the baptism to the resurrection. It 
deals almost entirely with the objective facts, 
especially the miracles of healing, which it 
describes with great fulness. 

As compared with the parallel narratives of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, St. Mark’s narra- 
tive is characterised by a vividness, fulness, 
and wealth of detail, which seem due to the 
testimony of an actual eye-witness. He notices 
our Lord’s looks and emotions, His compas- 
sion (l 41 ) ; His anger (3 s ) ; His turning about 
in the throng (o 30 ) ; His sighing and looking 
up to heaven (7 34 ) ; His leading the blind 
man, spitting, and putting His hands on his 
eyes (8 23 ) ; His sitting down and calling the 
Twelve (9 3 ’) ; His putting His hands on little 
children (1() 16 ) ; His love of the young ruler 
( 1 0 21 ). He mentions graphic details neglected 
by the other evangelists : the two thousand 
owine (5 13 ) ; the sitting down in ranks by 
hundreds and by fifties (G 40 ) ; the crucifixion 
at ‘the third hour’ (15 2’) ; the sitting in the 
sea (4 1 ) ; the sleeping on a pillow (4 3S ) ; the 
sitting over against the treasury (12 41 ). His 
accounts of the healing of demoniacs are par- 
ticularly full. He evidently regarded these 
miracles as a special proof of Christ’s Messianic 
dignity. 

5. Matter Peculiar to this Gospel. The 
second Gospel contains only about 30 tv. 
peculiar to itself. These include the parable 
of the seed growing secretly (4 M ), the heal- 
ing of the blind man at Bethsaida (8 22 ), and 
the story of the young man who fled from 
his pursuers (14 s1 ). 

6 . Analysis of the Gospel. 

(1) The Forerunner of Jesus (l 1 ' 8 ). 

(2) The baptism and temptation (l 0-13 ). 

(3) The ministry in and near Capernaum 
(in-4 34 ). 

(4) The ministry on both sides of the Sea 
of Galilee (4 3S -7 23 ). 

(5) In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon 
(7 2 ‘- 30 ). 

(fi) On the eastern side of the lake(7 31 -8 21 ). 

(7) At Bethsaida (8 22 ' 20 ). 

(8) Journey to Caesarea Philippi (8 27 -9 2<J ). 

(9) The last journey to Jerusalem (9 30 - 

10 r ' 2 ). 


(10) Holy Week (1 1 *—15 '"). 

(11) The Resurrection (Hi). 

7. Relation to the other Synoptic Gospels. 
Sinco St. Mark contains hardly any matter not 
also contained in St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
he has until recent times been comparatively 
neglected. By the ancients he was regarded 
as an abbreviator of St. Matthew, and a few 
modern authorities have held the same view. 
But at present the superior originality of St. 
Mark is conceded on all hands, and it is gener- 
ally admitted that the first and third evangel 
ists derived from him all those incidents which 
they record in common with him. 

Some critics liavo argued from the ad- 
mitted 1 priority ’ of St. Mark, that he alone 
is trustworthy, but this is a precarious infer- 
ence. Thero is not the least evidence that 
the ‘login,’ or collections of discourses used 
by St. Matthew and St. Luke arc either less 
trustworthy or less ancient than the Second 
Gospel. For further information on this 
subject the reader is referred to art. ■ Tlio 
Synoptic Problem.’ 

8. St Mark and the Miraculous Birth of 
Jesus. It is sometimes argued that, because 
St. Mark did not mention our Lord’s birth id’ 
a virgin, he disbelieved it. But his silence is 
sufficiently explained by his design of record- 
ing only those facts about our Lord’s life, of 
which St. Peter had personal experience. St 
Peter's knowledge of Jesus began at lbs 
baptism, so that St. Mark naturally began Ins 
narrative at this point. Some think that St. 
Mark wrote before the miracle of our Lord's 
conception was generally known : others that 
he shows his knowledge of it in 15 3 . 

9. The last Twelve Verses : see on 1 ll 1 -". 

(The commentary on St. Mark in a work of 

this kind is necessarily a skeleton, became 
nearly the whole subject-matter has already 
been dealt with in the commentary on St. 
Matthew. By referring, as directed, to the 
parallel passages in St. Matthew [and occasion- 
ally in St. Luke], the student will be able to 
supply whatever is deficient in the comment nrj 
on St. Mark.) 

CHAPTER 1 

Baptism or Jesus. Beoinxinti or im 
Ministry 

1-8. Appearance of John the Baptist (Ml 
3 1 Lk.3 1 ). See on Mt and Lk. St. Mark's Gos- 
pel, being based on the reminiscences of Peter, 
begins with the public ministry of Jesus, or. 
rather, with His connexion with the Baptist, 
through which Peter and other apostles first 
became acquainted with Him. It, therefore, 
omits the birth narratives, although it is pos- 
sible that St. Mark was acquainted with them 
(see on 6 3 ). 

1. The beginning] It is clear that at first 
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the elementary preaching of the gospel by the 
apostles began with the baptism of Jesus by 
John, and that it was only subsequently, and 
to the initiated alone, that the secret of our 
Lord’s miraculous birth was disclosed. The 
reasons for this prudential reserve during the 
Virgin's lifetime are obvious. The Son of 
God] These words are omitted by Westcott 
and Hurt, practically on the authority of a 
single MS. They are rightly retained by the 
RV, and by Swcte. 2. In the prophets] R V 1 in 
Isaiah the prophet.’ The quotation, however, 
is not entirely taken from Isaiah, but partly 
from Mai 3 1 and partly from Isa 40 3 . The 
quotation from Malachi does not occur in the 
parallels. Before thy face] In the Hob. 1 be- 
fore my face.’ This was clearly a Christian 
adaptation of the passage : see on Mtll 10 . 

9-1 1. Baptism of Jesus (Mt 3 13 Lk 3 21 ). See 
on Mt. 

12,13. The temptation (Mt 4 1 Lk 4 !). See 
on Mt. St. Mark alone has the graphic touch 
that He was 1 with the wild beasts.’ 

14, 15. Arrest of John and beginning of 
the Galilean ministry (Mt4 12 Lk4 14 Jn4 1-3 ). 
See on Mt. 

16-20. Call of Simon, Andrew, James, and 
John (Mt4 18 , cp. Lkfl 1 ). See on Mt. 

21-28. A demoniac healed in the synagogue 
at Capernaum (Lk4 31 ). A striking point in 
this miracle is the testimony of the demon to 
Christ’s Messiahship, which, however, He re- 
fused to accept. If the possession was real, 
the demon’s confession of Christ as ‘the Holy 
One of God’ was probably extorted by fear. 
If the possession was not real, but imagined 
by the insane man, the confession was probably 
due to the man’s instinctive sense that a person 
with supernatural powers was present, ready 
to heal him. 

22. Taught] To teach with authority, as 
distinguished from mere exhortation, was only 
allowed to those who had received rabbinical 
ordination. Christ was probably allowed to 
teach, like John, as a prophet, not as a rabbi. 

24. What have we, etc.] The plural is 
generally understood to prove the actual ex- 
istence of the indwelling e\ il spirit. At the 
same time, it is a well-known fact that if 
an insane person is the victim of a delusion, 
I10 adapts all his words and actions to accord 
with it. If the insane person believed that 
he was possessed by a devil, he would be likely 
to speak in the plural. The Holy One of God] 
see JnG 09 . 

25. It was not expedient that Christ or the 
apostles should receive what was generally 
supposed to be diabolical testimony (MtlO 25 
12 M ). 26. Torn] better, ‘convulsed.’ 27. What 
new doctrine] RY ‘ A new teaching.’ 

29—34. Healing of Simon’s wife's mother 
and others (Mt8 1 1 Lk4 38 ). See on Mt Ob- 


serve St. Mark’s graphic touch, And all the 
city was gathered together at the door. 

35-39, Tours through Galilee (Lk 4 42 ). See 

on Mt4 23 . 

35. Prayed] To spend a night, or a great 
part of a night, in prayer, was our Lord’s way 
of preparing for preaching (v. 38), for working 
miracles (9 ®), and for other important actions, 
such as the choice of the Twelve (Lk6 12 ). 

40-45. The leper cleansed (Mt8 2 Lk5 12 ). 
See on Mt. 

45. (Peculiar to Mk.) It explains the reason 
why J esus so often enjoined secrecy on those who 
were healed. He was afraid that the popular 
enthusiasm would lead to political complications. 

CHAPTER 2 
The Sick of tiie Palsy 

1-12. Healing of the palsied man (Mt 9 1 Lk 

5 17 ). See on Mt. 

13-17. Call of Levi (Mt 9 9 Lk 5 - r ). SeeonMt. 

16. The scribes and Pharisees] RY ‘the 
scribes of the Pharisees’ : implying that some 
scribes were Sadducees, though this was rare. 

18-22. The controversy on fasting (Mt 914 
Lk5 33 ). See on Mt. 

21. New cloth] RY ‘ undressed cloth.’ Else 
the new piece] RY ‘ else that which should fill 
it up, taketh from it, the new from the old, 
and a worse rent is made.’ 

22. Old bottles] RY ‘old wine-skins.’ And 
the wine is spilled] RY * and the wine perisheth 
and the skins : but they put new wine into 
fresh wine-skins.’ 

23-28. Plucking the ears of corn on the 
sabbath (Mt 12 1 Lkfi 1 ). SeeonMt. 

26. In the days of Abiathar the high priest] 
RY ‘ when Abiathar- was high priest.’ A well- 
known difficulty, for Ahimelech seems to have 
been the high priest at this time. 1 The whole 
expression, which occurs neither in Mt nor 
Lk, is omitted by a very important group of 
authorities, and may be an editorial note ’ 
(Swete). If it be retained, it is not to be 
regarded as a mere blunder, but as a deliberate 
inference from the somewhat conflicting data 
of the OT. For whereas in 1S21 1 Ahimelech 
appears as high priest, and is shortly afterwards 
slain by Saul for his friendship with David 
(IS 22 1»), in 2S8 1 " lChlS™ 24 9 he appeal's 
long after his supposed death, officiating in the 
priesthood together with Zadok. and is repre- 
sented as the son, not the father of Abiathar. 
St. Mark’s expression is, therefore, quite in 
harmony with one of the two conflicting OT. 
accounts. Such confusions of proper names 
are not uncommon in the OT. 

CHAPTER 3 
Choice of tiie Twelve 

1-6. The withered hand (Mt 12 9 Lk6°). See 
on Mt. 6. Herodians] see on Mt22 18 . 
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7 12. Withdrawal of Jesus. Multitudes 
healed. See on Mtl'J 1 ’’' 1 ". St. Mink's ac- 
count is much fuller. Observe hero («) the 
extraordinary sensation made by the appear- 
ance of Jesus, as shown by the great distances 
from which the multitudes were drawn ; (6) 
the enormous number of cures, without any 
allusion to failures. Clearly the miracles re- 
corded are only a very small proportion of the 
miracles performed. 

8 . Idumaea] The district S. of Judma and 
the Dead Sea. Beyond Jordan] This district, 
like Tyre and Sidon, was mainly Gentile, and 
it is possible that among those healed were 
some Gentiles. 

to. Plagues] lit. ‘ scourges,’ diseases being 
regarded as a divine chastisement, il. Thou 
art the Son of God] i.e. ‘the Messiah.’ See 
on 1 21 - s . 

I 3-*9" Choice of the Twelve (MtlO 2 Tjk 
G 12 ). See on Mt. 

17. Boanerges] The sons of Zebedee are 
so named from their vehement character, and 
perhaps also from their powerful eloquence 
(cp. 3 3S 10 3 ‘ Lk'.l-js-j'j). So "Virgil speaks of 
•the twin Scipiadie, those two thunder-bolts 
of war.’ The form Boanerges is corrupt 
and its derivation doubtful. Probably it 
stands for the Heb. B'ne regesh, ‘ sons of 
tumult.’ Regesh means 1 thunder ’ in Arabic, 
and it may have done so (though there is 
no clear evidence that it did) in Hebrew 
and Aramaic. 

18. The Canaanite] RV • the Cananseau ’ or 
•zealot’ : see on MtlO 4 . 

I9 h _30. Christ is accused of dealings with 
Beelzebub (Mt 12 22 ). See on Mt. 

19. An house] perhaps Simon’s. 20. A 
graphic touch derived from the personal re- 
miniscences of Peter. 21. His friends] From 
v. 31 they appear to have been His mother and 
brethren. ‘ There is both a logical and chrono- 
logical relation between this attitude of our 
Lord’s family and this new phase of the oppo- 
sition of the scribes. The logical relation is 
found in the language of the two. His family 
said ■* He is beside Himself ” ; the scribes said. 
‘•He is possessed by the devil himself.” It is 
not, however, implied at all that His family 
was in sympathy with the scribes, their appre- 
hension being simply that His mind was un- 
settled, and that He needed to be put under 
restraint. This lack of human sympathy with 
Him led Jesus to point out the higher reality of 
spiritual relationship and association’ (Gould). 
The Fourth Gospel agrees with the synoptists 
in representing the 1 brethren ’ as unbelievers 
and altogether unsympathetic (Jn7 5 ). Only 
their anxiety, not their unbelief, is to be attri- 
buted to the Virgin mother : see Jn2 3 , 

31-35. Hismother and His brethren (Mtl2 48 
Lk8 lu ). See on Mt, and on v. 21. 


CHAPTER 4 

Pakabbe of tub Sower. Stillixg this 
Tempest 

1-9. Parable of the Sower (Mtl3 J LkS 1 ). 
See on Mt. 

10-20. The parable interpreted (MU3' 11 
Lk8 9 ). See on Mt,. 

21-25. Further remarks upon teaching by 
parables (Lk8 18 ' 18 ). Omitted by Mt, who 
introduces these sayings in other connexions, 
viz. Mt 5 13 7 2 10 28 which see. 

21. A candle] RV ‘ the lamp.’ A bushel] 
RV 1 the bushel.’ A bed] RV ■ the bed.' A 
candlestick] RV 1 the stand.’ St. Matthew in- 
troduces this saying into the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt5 15 ). There it bids the disciples 
give to the world the light of a good 
example. Here it bids them enlighten the 
world by their teaching. 22. For there is 
nothing hid] ‘ Our Lord corrects a false im- 
pression which might have arisen fioui the 
mention of a mystery (v. 11). If the gospel 
was for a moment treated as a secret, it was so 
only because this temporary secrecy was essen- 
tial to its successful proclamation after the 
Ascension. Those to whom the secret was now 
confided were charged with the responsibility 
of publishing it then ’ (Swete). See further on 
MtlO 28 , where the saying recurs. 23. See on 
Mtll 15 . 24. Take heed what ye hear (AV, 
RV). The context, however, requires that 
this should be rendered ‘Understand (neigh 
well the meaning of) what ye hear.’ a quite 
possible rendering. With what measure ye 
mete] i.e. 1 ye measure.’ 1 In that mcasui e 111 
which you measure your attention to My teach- 
ing, in the same measure will spiritual under- 
standing be measured unto you ’ (Eutliyniiu-l. 
This proverb occurs in several connexions 
(Mt7 2 LkB 38 q.v.). 25. To the diligent student 
of divine truth more of divine truth shall lie 
revealed. The slothful student shall not only 
learn no more, but shall even forget what he 
already knows. In Mtl3 12 25 ln , the context 
being different, these words have a different 
meaning. 

26-29. The seed growing secretly (the oulj 
parable peculiar to Mk). Tatian in his ■ I bates 
saron’ places it immediately before the Tares. 
Such a position for it is suitable, but il is w ri .ng 
to regard it, with Weiss, as only an impelled 
and mutilated version of that parable. 

The point of the parable is not so much the 
secret invisible energy of the seed, or ilt'ine 
Word, as that of the earth into which the seed 
falls, i.i. the moral and spiritual nature of mini 
The seed of Christianity will grow, because 
the soil into which it will fall is suitable to 
nourish it. The human soul is ‘ naturally 
Christian’ (Tertnllian). and Christianity L the 
‘ natural religion.’ Christianity can, therefore, 
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propagate itself without human effort, and 
often does so. 

26. A man] i.e. t lie apostles and other 
preachers of tho gospel. Cast seed] i.e. 
preach the gospel by word or example. The 
ground] i.e. the souls of men. 

27. Sleep, and rise] i.e. ministers of the 
gospel having preached the word are to pur- 
sue their ordinary employments without undue 
anxiety. Visible results may bo slow, but the 
seed is sure to germinate, because the soul of 
man is specially fitted by God to receive it. 
and will by its own spiritual activity cause it 
at last to bear fruit. Christ does not. howe\er, 
discourage duo pastoral care. Though the 
earth brings forth of herself, 1 this does not 
exclude due cultivation, and rain from heaven, 
and sunshine ’ (Bengel). 

28. First the blade, etc.] Therefore mis- 
sionaries who have no results to show, are not 
to be discouraged. In India at present, few 
converts are made, but the seed is being sown, 
and the time of the harvest will come. 

29. The harvest] is an earthly harvest. It 
is gathered in Christian lands, when a faithful 
pastor, after long waiting, gathers in a harvest 
of true penitents and genuine sen ants of 
Christ. It is gathered in heathen lands, when 
the hindrances to the gospel are at last re- 
moved, and the people ask for baptism. Many, 
however, regard • the harvest ’ here as that at 
the end of the world. 

30-32. The grain of mustard seed (Mt 115 31 
Lkl 3 18 ). See on Mt. 

33,34. Mt Id 31 ' 33 . Sec on Mtl8i«-i". 

35-41. Stilling the storm (Mt8 18 > 23 --T Lk 
8 ,J2 ). See on Mt. St. Mark’s graphic details 
should be noticed — 1 the other boats with Him.’ 
v. 36 , and ‘the pillow (cushion) in the stern,’ 
v. 38 . 

CHAPTER 5 

The Gadarene Demoniac. Jairits’ 
Davuiu’ek 

1-20. The Gadarene (Gerasene) demoniac 
(Alt 8 28 Lk8 2li ). Sec on Mt; Aik’s account 
is much the fullest. 

I. Gadarenes] RV ‘Gcrascnes.’ 9. Mk anil 
Lk (not Mt) state that tho man culled him- 
self ‘ Lcgiou,’ because he believed himself to 
be possessed by numerous devils. 

18-20. Our Lord thought the quiet of home 
life better for the man than the excitement of 
going about with Him. He told him to pro- 
claim the miracle, because in this mainly 
Gentile district there was no danger of popular 
excitement. 20. Decapolis] see on Mt! 23 . 

21-43. The woman with the issue, and 
Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9 IS Lk8 l0 ). See on Mt. 

30. Knowing that virtue (peculiar to Mk 
and Lk). 37. Mk and Lk (not Mt) mention 
that Peter, James and John witnessed this 


miracle. These tl.iee were also privileged to 
be present at the Transfiguration and the 
Agony in Gethsemane. 

41. Talitha cumi] (peculiar to Mk). St. 
Mark heard from SI. Peter's lips the exact 
Aramaic words spoken by Jesus. 

CHAPTER G 

Visit to Xazarlth. Mission op the 

Twelve. Execution op the Baptist. 

Feeding op tiie Five Thousand. 

Walking ox hie Sea 

1-6. Visit to Nazareth (MtlS’ 11 ). 

3. Is not this the carpenter ?] Mt • Is not 
this tho carpenter’s son ? ’ Baur, Bleek, 
Renan, and Hilgenfeld regard St. Mark’s 
version of this expression as a proof that he 
was acquainted with the Virgin Birth. ‘Mark 
tolerates not the paternity of Joseph even in 
lliu mouth of Nazarenes’ (Hilgenfeld). Most 
scholars dispute the inference. 

It is not quite certain whether Jesus was a 
carpenter or a smith. The Greek word may 
mean either. According to an ancient tradition 
He made ploughs and yokes. 

Cclsus (160 a.d.) derides the mean and ser- 
vile occupation of Jesus, but manual work 
was honoured among the Jews. ‘It is in- 
cumbent,’ said the rabbis, ‘on the father to 
circumcise his son. to redeem him, to teach 
him the Law, and to teach him some occupa- 
tion.’ Rabbi Judah said, 1 Whosoever teacheth 
not his son io do some work, is as if he taught 
robbery.’ Rabbi Meir said, 'Let a man always 
endeavour to teach hiB Bon an honest trade.’ 

5. He could there do] This expression, as 
presenting an apparent difficulty to faith, is 
more original than St. Matthew’s ‘He did 
not there many mighty works.’ Of course 
the inability was moral. Jesus required faith 
in those who were to be healed, or in persons 
connected with them, and only in a very few 
cases waived this requirement (Jn 5 13 ). 

7-13. Mission of the Twelve (Mt 10 1 Lk 9 '). 
Hoe on Alt. 13. Anointed] cp. Jas 5 14 . 

14 29. Herod and Jesus. Execution of the 
Baptist (Alt 14 1 ). See on Alt: op. Lk 9 ". 

20. Observed him] RV * kept him safe.’ 

He did many things] RV ‘ he was much per- 
plexed.’ Herod’s conscience was uneasy. 

21. High captains] RAI ‘ or, military tri- 
bunes, Or. chilntrrh*.’ Chief estates ] RV • the 
chief men.’ 22. The daughter of . . Herodias] 
Horl, relying upon only live ArSS, alters this 
into ‘ his daughter Herodias,’ a reading which 
is clearly the blunder of some scribe, since it 
violates, as W eiss says, ‘ all history, all gram- 
mar, and the context.’ 27. An executioner] 
AVmg. ‘ one of his guard.’ The word is Latin, 
corresponding either to speculator, ‘ a watcher,’ 
a soldier of tho bodyguard, or speculator, 1 one 
armed with a javelin,’ and so an executioner. 
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Tho word often occurs in rabbinical Hebrew in 
the sense of an executioner. 

30-44. Return of the apostles. Feeding 
the five thousand (Alt 1 4 13 Lk 9 10 Jn l’> M. See 
on Mt and Jn. The graphic touches in Aik 
should be noticed : • Come ye yourselves 
apart,’ etc. ; ‘ no leisure so muchas to eat ’ ; ‘as 
sheep not having a shepherd ’ ; ‘ the green 
grass ' ; ‘ like garden beds.’ These are re- 
miniscences of the eyewitness Peter. 

40. Ranks] i.e. groups, lit. ‘ garden-beds.’ 

45-52. Walking on the sea (Alt 14— JnG 15 ). 
See 011 Alt and J11. 

53-56. Miracles in the land of Gennesaret 

(AltU**). See on Alt. 

CHAPTER 7 

Eating with Unwashed Hands. The 

Syuopihesktan Woman. Healing of a 

Deaf AIax 

1-23. Eating with unwashed hands (Alt 
lo 1 ). See ou Alt. 

3, 4. A note added by St. Alark for the 
benefit of his Gentile readers, who would not 
be familiar with Jewish customs. St. Alat- 
thew's Jewish readers needed no such explan- 
ation. 3. Wash their hands oft] lit. 'wash their 
hands with the fist.’ The Jewish custom was 
to wash the hands up to the wrist, and that is 
probably the meaning here, although it is hard 
to extract it from the present (perhaps corrupt) 
Gk. text. AVetstein thinks that ‘a fist’ is the 
minimum quantity of water (] of a hhi. or pint), 
which was allowed for washing the hands. 

* A quarter of a bin of water is the quantity 
appointed for one man’s hands.’ The AY, 
amending the text, reads. • Except they wash 
their hands oft.' RY gives ‘ diligently,’ a 
possible conjecture. 

4. Except they wash] lit. * baptise them- 
selves.’ The Jews carefully distinguished 
■ washing ’ the hands, i.e. pouring water over 
them, from 1 baptising ' or dipping them. In 
v. 3 pouring water over them is meant ; but 
here, after a visit to the market-place, in which 
all kinds of defilement would be met with, 
dipping them is regarded as necessary. Dip- 
ping the hands was performed before meals, 
washing at meal-times. Washing of cups, etc.] 
The details are too intricate to be given here. 
In some cases the articles were washed, in 
others only sprinkled. The ‘cup' is the Lat. 
sfrlarins = 1 pint. And of tables] rather, *of 
beds,’ or, couches for reclining at dinner. 

xi. Corban] see on AItl5 5 . 

19. Purging all meats] RY ‘ This he said, 
making all meats clean’ : see on Altlfi 1-20 . 

24-30. The Syrophcenician woman (Mt 
15 21 ). See on Alt. 

31-37. The deaf man with an impediment in 
his speech (peculiar to Aik). This miracle 
is selected by Mk for its unusual character. 


«. ac 

Usually our Lord healed instantaneously, litre 
by stages : usually by a word, litre by material 
means. The reason for the difference of 
treatment must be sought in the spiritual state 
of tlie sufferer. The miracle was done pri- 
vately that the man, in the absence of the 
multitude, might be able to concentrate 
attention. Jesus made use of the language of 
signs, because the man was deaf. He put lus 
fingers in His ears, indicating that He would 
pierce through the obstruction. He tou< h>-<! 
His tongue, indicating that He would lvinoio 
the impediment in his speech. Hat inn thus 
produced faith in the man. He worked tliu 
miracle. Edersheim thinks that our Lord used 
this elaborate process because the man was a 
Gentile, and, therefore, was with more diffi- 
culty brought to believe, and to understand. 

31. Tyre] see on Alt 1 o'- 1 . 

33. Spit] RY • spat' : see Jn9 fl . • He spin 
on his tongue, using a means of heulimr ac- 
cepted in popular opinion of Jew and Gentile. 
The use of saliva for cures is universalh re- 
cognised by the rabbis’ (Edersheim). 

34. Sighed] moved by the afflictions of hu- 
manity. Ephphatha] Here. as often. St. Mark, 
following St. Peter, preserves the actual At a 
maic expression of our Lord : qi. fi-ti. 

The ceremony of ‘opening tlie ears.' i e. 
touching them with saliva and saving 
jthutha , Be opened,’ was introduced into die 
Baptismal service probably in the 4th rent. 

CHAPTER 8 

Feeding tiie Folk Thousand. The Sign 
from Heaven. Healing or a Blind 
AIan. Confession of Peter 

i-io. Feeding the four thousand (Alt lo J -). 
See on Alt. 

11-13. A sign from heaven sought (Alt 
1 6 !). See on Alt. 

14-21. A warning against the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod (Alt 1G 1 ). See on Alt. 

22-26. A blind man healed at Bethsaida 
(peculiar to Aik, and selected, like the healing 
in 7 3 -, for its unusual features). The man was 
healed in stageR, probably because bis faith \\a< 
imperfect. Jesus first strengthened his faith 
by partly healing him, and then, when his faith 
was adequate, completed the cure. 

22. Bethsaida] see on Jnl 11 '. 23. Spit ; 

sue on 7 33 . Put his hands] cp. 9 13 lit 13 . 

24. I see, etc.] RY ‘I see men ; for 1 be- 
hold them as trees walking.’ Aledical ttsti 
mony agrees with the process here described. 
Cheselden says of a patient of his who, 
having been born blind, recovered his sight. 
‘ When he first saw, he knew not the shape 
of anything, nor any one thing from another, 
however different in shape or magnitude.' 

26. Neither go, etc.] RY 1 Do not even enter 
into the village.’ 
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27-C. 9 1 . Confession of Peter (MtlG 13 
Lki)i»). See on Ml. 

CHAPTER 9 

Tins Tk an'h figuration. An Epileptic 

healed. Prediction of His Death 

2-8. The Transfiguration (Mt 17 1 Lk9 - 8 ). 
See on Mt. 

9-13. A question about Elijah. See on 
Mt 17 0-13. 

14-29. An epileptic healed (Mt 17 14 Lk 9 3 "). 
See on Mt. 

23. If thou canst believe] RV ‘ If thou 
eaust ! All things,’ etc. 29. By prayer and 
fasting] RV omits ‘ and fasting,’ but the evi- 
dence for it is strong. 

30-32. Prediction of the Passion (Mt 17 23 
Lk‘J 43 ). See on Mt. 

33-37. The controversy as to which should 
be greatest (Mt 1 8 1 Lk9 lu ). See on Mt. 

38-40. The man casting out devils in Christ’s 
name (Lk9 40 ). The apostles report that a 
private Christian, who had not been called to 
the apostolic office (‘he followeth not with us,’ 
Lk), and had received no definite commission 
from Christ to work miracles, as the apostles 
had (3 1; j, was nevertheless casting out devils 
in Christ's name. Jealous for the privileges 
of their newly acquired office, they forbade 
him, but Christ says that they ought to ha\ e 
welcomed his help. Cp. the history of Eldad 
and Medad (Null 20 ), where Moses rebukes 
Joshua for the same jealous attitude. The 
lesson is that the spiritual gifts of the laity 
ought to be fully developed and utilised for 
the good of the Church, and that the clergy 
ought to welcome and not be jealous of their 
help. 

38. John] The name only in Mark, The 
fiery temperament of Boanerges here comes out. 

39. That can lightly speak evil of me] RV 

1 and be able quickly to speak evil of me.' The 
success of the man’s ministry proved the 
genuineness of his faith. Tf he had been an 
enemy of Jesus, he could not have worked the 
miracles : see Acl9 13 . 40. For he that is not 

against us is on our part] Much to be preferred 
is the move pointed version of Lk, which is 
also strongly attested here : ‘ Eor he that is not 
against you is for you ’ (Lk RV). The meaning 
is. The man, though without your apostolic 
commission, was doing, and doing successfully, 
the very same benevolent work that you were 
doing. You ought, therefore, to have esteemed 
him a friend and a helper, not an enemy. A 
jealous and exclusive spirit is unworthy of the 
ministers of Christ. 

41-50. On offences (Mt 18° Lk 17 4 ). See on 
Mt. 41. See on MtlO 42 . 44, 46. These vv. 
(which are identical with v. 48) are omitted by 
the best modem authorities. 

48. Where their worm dieth not] Isa 66 24 . 


10. 17 

Literally, the worm is the maggot bred in pu- 
trefying substances (Ex 111 20 Isa 14 11 AC12 23 ). 
Figuratively it stands for the moral corruption 
and degradation which follow upon a long 
course of wilful sin, and ultimately issue in 
eternal death. The lost soul, being at length 
hopelessly corrupt, and loathsome even to 
itself, has its own hell within it. 

49. For every one shall be salted with fire] 
The conclusion of this v. (and every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt) is omitted by the RV, 
but is too strongly attested to be safely re- 
jected. The saying is a most difficult one. and 
there are about twenty different interpreta- 
tions. The probable meaning is, Every believer 
shall be 1 salted,’ i.e. purified and prepared for 
eternity, by the 1 fire ’ of discipline, i.e. by the 
struggles with the flesh (v. 43), and other 
afflictions and temptations of this life ; and 
1 every sacrifice,’ i.e. every person, who presents 
himself, his soul, and body, to be a reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice to God. shall be 
1 salted,’ i.e. purified and prepared for eternity, 
by the salt of divine grace. The 1 salt ’ here is 
the salt of the new covenant, i.e. the grace 
which is given to believers in Christ : see 
Lv2 18 . 

50. Salt m good] ‘Divine grace is good, 
but if the divine grace given to you as Chris- 
tians dies, owing to your neglect to use it, 
how will you revive it ? Preserve and make 
due use of the divine grace given to you, 
especially the grace of charity, and thus you 
will be at peace with one another.’ In Mt5 18 , 
by an easy transference, the apostles them- 
selves are called 1 salt,’ as possessing divine 
grace. Among the ancients salt was an 
emblem of wisdom and of friendship. To 
the latter signification our Lord alludes when 
He says, 1 Have peace one with another.' 

CHAPTER 10 

The Question of Divorce. The Ricn 
Young Max. Blind Bartisleus 

1-12. The question of divorce (Mtl9 s ). 
See on that passage, and on Mt5 32 . St. Mark 
represents our Lord as prohibiting divorce 
absolutely, without mentioning any exception. 

1. See on Mt 19 1 : cp. Lkl7 u . 

13-16. The blessing of little children (Mt 19 18 
Lkl8 n ). See on Mt. 

17-22. The rich young man (Mt 19 10 Lk 
18 l!i ). See on Mt. 

17. Good Master] Mk and Lk represent 
the young man as saying. 1 Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? ’ 
and Jesus as replying, ‘Why callest thou 
me good ? ’ etc. ; whereas Mt represents the 
young man as saying, ‘Master, what good 
thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life?’ and Jesus as replying, ‘Why askest 
thou me concerning that which is good ? ’ 
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etc. (UY). The true version is clearly that of 
.Mk aud Lk. Tlie author of Mt (or perhaps 
an early scribe, for there is considerable 
reason for thinking that the original text of 
Alt agreed with Aik and Lk) altered the text 
slightly, to prevent the reader from supposing 
that Christ denied that He was good. 

18. Why callest, etc.] R.Y 'Why callest 
thou me good V None is good save one, even 
God.’ Since Jesus declares Himself, and is 
repeatedly declared by others to be sinless 
(JnG«i 8 49 1430 1 Pet 2 — lJn 3 \ etc.), this 
cannot mean that He was not good, but that 
for some reason or other on the present 
occasion He refused the title. ( 1 ) According 
to some He refused it, because in the sense 
in which it was offered, it was unequal to 
His merits and nis claims. The young man, 
they think, called Him good, in the sense in 
which he would have called any eminent 
Rabbi good, whereupon our Lord pointedly 
remarked that only God is good, meaning, 
‘ If you call me good in the same sense in 
which God is good, I am willing to accept 
it, but if you call me good in a merely 
human sense I reject it as insufficient.’ (2) 
The other view is that the human nature of 
Christ, although ‘ sinless’ during the whole 
of His earthly life, was not ‘ good ’ in the 
absolute sense. He advanced in 'goodness.' 
Passing through the different stages of a truly 
human experience, He acquired by conscious 
effort the virtues proper to each. He learned 
obedience (Heb 5 s ), and was perfected through 
sufferings (Heb 2 10 ). He was truly tempted 
as we are. yet without, sin (Heb 2 ls 4 13 ), and 
maintained His virtue by prayer and constant 
watchfulness (Hebe 7 AItl4'- 3f -). God, how- 
ever, is ‘ good ’ absolutely. He can neither 
be tempted of evil nor advance in goodness. 
It is only as God, not as man, that Christ is 
‘ good ’ in the absolute sense. 

23-31. The perils of riches. The reward of 
those who despise them (Alt 1 9 24 Lk 1 8 24 ). See 
on Alt. 

30. For their temporal losses they will have 
a hundredfold return in spiritual blessings, 
including holy fellowship with saints and 
angels. • Houses ’ and 1 lands ’ perhaps stand 
for rich spiritual possessions. If their literal 
meaning is to bo pressed, our Lord indicates 
that, owing to the prevailing spirit of brotherly 
love, which issued in the apostolic communism, 
Christians would enjoy their houses and lands 
in common, as members of one family. 

Persecutions] A startling word in the midst 
of a shower of blessings. Yet persecutions arc 
often, to a < ’hristian. the greatest blessing of all. 

32-34. The passion predicted (Mt 20 17 
Lkl8 31 ). See on Alt. 

35-45. The ambition of James and John 
(Mt2Q'- ,J ). See on Mt. 
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46-52. Blind Bartimaeus (Alt 20 s9 Lkl8 3 ' J ). 
See on Art. The name of the blind man (Ikir- 
Timanis, lit. ‘son of Timaius’) is given ouh 
by Aik. 

CHAPTER 11 

Jesus rides into Jerusalem. Thu Fin 
Trek. Cleansing the Temple. Ciiuim'- 
Authority challenged 

1 -1 1. The entry into Jerusalem (A It 21 1 
Lk 19 ® Jnl 2 12 ). See on Alt and Jn. 

10. Blessed be the kingdom of our father 
David] These words, peculiar to Aik. show tlmt 
the people expected Him to set up an earth!) 
kingdom like David's, and that iminediateh. 

12- 14. Cursing of the fig tree (Alt 21 1 ) 
See on Aft. 

15-19. Cleansing of the temple (AH 21 13 
Lk 1 9 '•'*). See on Alt and on J n 2 > 3 . 

16. Any vessel] This prohibition is pccnhai 
to Aik. The people make a thoroughtarc 
through the Temple, carrying with them 
baskets, household utensils, ete. 17. Of all 
nations] These words, though found in Jsi.'tij 7 . 
are recorded only by Aik. They show that 
our Lord distinctly contemplated the call ot 
the Gentiles. 

20-26. The withering of the fig tree. The 
power of faith (Alt 2 1 20 ). See on Alt. 

25. This v. docs not occur in the parallel 
passage in Mt, but there is something similar 
in the Sermon on the Alount (AltG 11 ). 

Stand] The customary attitude of prajer: 
see on Alt 6 5 f . 

26. This v. is omitted by many modem 
critics ; but there is considerable e\ idence for 
its retention: cp. AltG 15 IS 35 . 

27- 33. Christ’s authority to teach (Mt 21 21 
Lk 21 ) l ). See on Alt. 

CHAPTER 12 

VAiuors Incidents and Disronisi < in 
tiie Temple 

1 -12. The wicked husbandmen (All 21 33 
Lk 20 °). See on Mt. 

13- 17. The tribute money (Aft 22 13 Lk 20 J "). 
See on Alt. 

18-27. The Sadducees and the Resurrection 
(Alt 22 Lk 20 ‘-‘). See on AH. 26 In the 
bush] R.V ‘in the place’ (i.e. passage) • con- 
cerning the bush.’ 

28- 34. The great commandment (Aft 22 ’* I 
See on Aft. 

35 _ 37 - Is Christ the son of David (Ml 22 11 
Lk 20 41 ). See on Mt. 

38-40. Warning against the scribes (Lk 20 *'*) 
Alt inserts at this point a long and sovi tv 
discourse against the scribes and Pharisees 
(Mt 23 4 ). 

38. Cp. AIt 23 tf ( 23 14 ). Long clothing] (hi. 
‘stoles’). The word is used in LXX for 
priestly and royal robes, and in NT. for dress 
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worn on festive occasions. Not the use, 
but the ostentatious use, of dignified costume 
is condemned by Christ. Salutations] see on 
Mt’23 7 . 39. Uppermost rooms, etc.] RV 

1 chief places at leasts.’ If there were three 
on a couch, the chief guest lay in the middle. 
If there were two on a couch, ho lay on the 
right side. 40. Devour widows’ houses] De- 
vout women wore accustomed to contribute to 
the support of famous rabbis (15 41 Lk8 '■), and 
our Lord probably here refers to the abuse of 
such generosity. But inasmuch as the scribes 
and Pharisees were the rulers and judges of 
the nation, He may refer to their corruption 
and rapacity in the administration of justice, 
whereby they oppressed the poor. 

41-44. The widows’ mite (Lk21 4 ). 

41. The treasury] According to the Talmud 
there wore in the Court of the Women thirteen 
chests for offerings called ‘Trumpets,’ from 
which three times in the year, before the three 
chief feasts, the money was transferred to the 
treasury called C'orbaiias. Each was marked 
with the object to which the offerings it 
received were to be devoted, e.g. temple ex- 
penses, sacrifices, oil, wine, incense, sacred 
vessels, etc. Cp. J118 20 . Money] lit. ‘ brass.’ 
Perhaps small copper coins, such as the an and 
qiutdrum, are meant (Mt5 2,i 10 20 ). 

42. A (lit. 1 one ’) poor widow] cp. Mt21 19 : 

‘ one fig tree.’ 

42. Two mites] lit. 1 two lepta, which make 
a quadrans.' The lepton was a Greek coin, 
the smallest in circulation, equivalent to -gL of 
a denarius, or J of a farthing. The widow 
offered two, because the rabbis forbade a single 
1 epton to be placed in the almschest. 

43. Hath cast more in] i.e. more in propor- 
tion to her means, and so has pleased God 
more. ‘ A certain woman offered a handful 
of wheat meal, and the high priest despised 
her, saying, How worthless this is to eat, how 
worthless to offer. But in a dream it was 
revealed to him. Dcspiso her not, for it is the 
same as if she had offered her soul (or, life) ’ 
(The Talmud). 1 Liberality is estimated ac- 
cording to a man’s substance ’ (Aristotle). 

CHAPTER 13 

GltEAT PltOPlIECY OF TUI! FALL OF JeISUSA- 
i.r.M and of '1 111: End or the World 
1-37. Christ's great prophecy (Mt24 2 Lk 
21 5 ). See on Mt. 

14. Spoken of by Daniel the prophet] RY 
rightly omits these words. Let him that 
readeth understand] Words of the evangelist, 
not of Jesus, intended to warn Palestinian 
readers to watch carefully for tho fulfilment 
of this sign, and immediately afterwards to 
flee for their lives. They do not necessarily 
indicate, as some think, that the fulfilment 
was already imminent, and that therefore the 


date of the Gospel is as late as 66-70 a.d. 
See on Mt 24 r ’. 

32. Neither the Son] This is the true read- 
ing not only here, but in Mt24 86 , where it has 
been altered in many MSS, probably as being 
a difficulty to faith. Rightly to understand 
it, we must remember that Jesus possessed 
two complete and perfect natures, the divine 
and the human. In His divine nature He 
knew all things whatsoever, but in His human 
nature He knew only such things as He willed 
to know. And since it was not expedient that 
we should know the day and the hour of the 
Last Judgment, He willed to be ignorant of 
it. This avowed ignorance implies no limita- 
tion of Christ’s divine nature. Christ had 
no will but His Father’s. When the Father 
willed to withhold from Him any of His 
designs, His will was to be ignorant. 

The Arians taught that the Son was ignorant 
even in His divine nature, but Athanasius re- 
plied, 1 But lovers of Christ recognise that the 
Word did not say, ‘Tknow not,” as being the 
Word, for He knew; but He thus indicated 
His humanity, showing that ignorance is part 
of human nature.’ 

CHAPTER 14 

Tun Last Supper. Arrest and Triad of 
Jesus 

1, 2. A council of the Priests against Jesus 
(Mt26 2 Lk22 2 ). See on Mt. 

3-9. The anointing at Bethany (Mt26® 
J11I2 1 ). See on Mt and Jn. 

10, II. Judas betrays Jesus (Mt 26 14 Lk 22 s ). 
See on Mt. 

12-16. Preparations for the Last Supper (Mt 
26H Lk22"). See on Mt. 

17-26. The Last Supper (Mt26 20 Lk22 14 Jn 
13-17 ICorll 23 ). See on Mt, Lk, Jn, 1 Cor. 

24. The new testament] RY ‘the covenant.’ 
RM ‘ Some ancient authorities insert new.' 

27-31. Jesus foretells Peter’s denial. See on 
Mt2G sl , where the other references are given. 

30. Before the cock crow twice] 1 Twice ’ is 
omitted by important ancient authorities, and 
is open to some doubt. The other three 
evangelists speak of only one crowing of the 
cock. 

32-42. Agony in Gethseraane (Mt 20 3J Lk 
2 2 40 : cp, J11I8 1 ). See on Mt. 

36. Abba] Aramaic for ‘father.’ Peculiar 
to Mk. 

43-50. Arrest of Jesus (Mt26 4 “ Lk22 47 
Jn 18 2 ). See on Mt and Jn. 

51, 52. The young man who followed. The 
incident being peculiar to St. Mark, and a 
quite unimportant one, it is often supposed by 
modern commentator’s that the young man was 
the evangelist himself. Mark’s mother cer- 
tainly lived in Jerusalem (Ac 12 12 ). Other 
conjectures are St. John, James the Lord’s 
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brother, or a rosident in the house where the 
last supper had been eaten. 

Si. A linen cloth] probably a night-dress, 
but J. Liglitfoot thinks that it was a tallith 
(i.e. the large or synagogue tallith: see on 
Mt23 3 ), which the young man, for ascetic 
purposes, wore as his only garment. 

53 - 65 . Trial of Jesus (Mt26 57 Lk‘22 M . M ). 
See on Mt and Jn 18 1 -. 

58 . I will destroy] Clearly the accusation 
was that Jesus had plotted to bum or other- 
wise destroy the Temple. Much less satis- 
factory is St. Matthew's version, 1 1 am able 
to destroy the Temple.’ The words, ‘ that is 
made without hands,’ and 1 another made with- 
out hands,’ are peculiar to Mk. Wcstcott and 
Hort give in their margin the remarkable 
reading, 1 but in three days I will effect the 
resurrection of another (Temple) made with- 
out hands.’ See on Mt26 61 Jn2 lu . 

66 - 72 . Peter denies Jesus (Mt 2f > 09 Lk22 o3 
J 11 18 15 .'- 3 ). See on Mt and Jn. 

68 . And the cock crew] Omitted by im- 
portant ancient authorities, and rejected as an 
interpolation by Wcstcott and Hort and RM. 
See on v. 30. 72 . The second time] Omitted 
by important ancient authorities ; bracketed by 
Swete : see on v. 30. 

When he thought thereon] A 11 expression 
of uncertain meaning, but the AV is prob- 
ably right. Other interpretations: — ‘having 
covered his head’ (Theophylact, Field), ‘he 
began to weep ’ ; ‘he wept vehemently ’ ; 
‘ when he had set his eyes 011 Jesus, he wept’ ; 
‘ when he had rushed outside, he wept.’ 

CHAPTER 15 

The Tkivl hefore Pilate. The Ciiuci- 

v IX ION 

1 - 15 . Trial before Pilate (Alt 27 b 11 Lk23 b ls 
Jnl 8 2!> ). See on Mt and Jn. For the trial 
before Herod see on Lk23°. 

16 - 20 . The mockery (Mt 27 2 "). See on Mt. 

16 . Praetorium] see on Jnl 8 23 . 

21 - 41 . The Crucifixion (Mt 27 31 Lk23 20 Jn 
19 10 ). See on Mt, Lk. J 11 . 

2 i. Alexander and Rufus] These names oc- 
cur only in Mk. They were clearly Christians 
of eminence, well known in the Roman Church 
for whieli this Gospel was composed. Rufus 
is probably the Rufus of Roll! 13 , where he 
is called ‘ chosen in the Lord.’ Who Alex- 
ander was. is unknown. It is unlikely that 
he is identical with any of the other Alexanders 
mentioned in NT. (Ac 1 9 33 1 Tim 1 23 2 Tim 4 14). 

28 . Nearly all modern editors omit this v. 
It is generally regarded as interpolated from 
Lk22 37 . which, however, is not parallel. 

31 . Himself he cannot save] RM ‘ Can he 
not save himself V ’ 40 . The less] i.e. the little, 
generally identified with the son of Alphajus 
?Mtl 0 3 ). 
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42 - 47 . Burial of Jesus (Mt27 57 Lk23 50 Jn 
19 3S ). See on Ml and J 11 . 

43 . Waited for the kingdom of God] ep. Lk 
225,ss_ This,whieliisalsoSt. I aike’s expression, 
answers to St. Matthew’s, ‘who also himself was 
Jesus' disciple.’ Joseph had discovered the King 
of the Kingdom for which he waited. 

44 . Whether, etc.] RM ‘Whether he vv ere 
already dead.’ 

47 . Mary the mother of Joses] lit. ‘Mary 
of Joses’ (or ‘of Joseph,’ for that spelling 
is also strongly supported). Who was tins 
Mary ? She can hardly be the same as llie 
‘Mary of James’ in 16 1 . for the evangelist 
(even if drawing from different sources) would 
hardly describe the same woman as ‘ of Jesus' 
and ‘of James’ in two consecutive verses. 
Nor is it easy to identify her with Mary the 
mother of James and Joses (15 ln ). She is 
not called ‘Mary the mother of Jaim-s and 
Joses,’ or even ‘Mary of James and Joses, ' 
but simply ‘Mary of Joses’ (or ‘Joseph') 
Hence it is most natural to translate. ■ Mary 
the daughter of Joses ’ (Joseph), and to re- 
gard her as the daughter (or just possibly 
the wife) of Joseph of Arimathma or of some 
unknown Joses (Joseph). 

CHAPTER 16 

The Resurrection 

1 - 8 . The women at the tomb, and the angel 
(Mt28 1 Lk24i Jn20 3 ). See on Mt ami Jn. 

I. Mary the mother of James] lit. • Alary 
of James,’ i.e. probably ‘Mary daughter ol 
James,’ or just possibly * Mary wife of James.' 
She is perhaps the same as Mary the mother 
of James and Joses, 1540. 

9 - 20 . Conclusion of the Gospel. One uni ial 
MS gives a second termination to the Gospi.1 
as follows : ‘ And they reported all the thing' 
that had been commanded them briefly (<«■ 
immediately) to the companions of Peter. And 
after this Jesus Himself also sent forth by tin in 
from the east even unto the west the holy mid 
incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation ’ 

Internal evidence points definitely to the 
conclusion that the last twelve vv. are not by 
St. Mark. For, (1) the true conclusion cer- 
tainly contained a Galilean appearance (Mk 
16", cp. 14 28 ), and this does not. (2) The 
style is that of a bare catalogue of fin is, and 
quite unlike St. Mark’s usual wealth ol graphic 
detail. (3) The section contains nunuieiis 
words and expressions never used by St. Mm k. 

(4) Mkl 6 ® makes an abrupt fresh start, mid 
is not continuous with the preceding narrative. 

(5) Mary Magdalene is spoken of (1 (> y ) as if 
she had not been mentioned before, although 
she has just been alluded to twice (15 17 Hi 1 ). 
(C) The section seems to represent not a pri- 
mary tradition, such as Peter’s, but ijuiu* a 
secondary one, and in particular to be depend- 
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ent upon the conclusion of St. Matthew, and 
upon Lk24 13f -. 

On the other hand, the section is no casual 
or unauthorised addition to the Gospel. Prom 
the 2 nd cent, onwards, in nearly all manu- 
scripts, versions, and other authorities, it 
forms an integral part of the Gospel, and it 
can be shown to have existed, if not in the 
apostolic, at least in the suh-apostolie age. A 
certain amount of evidence against it there is 
(though very little can be shown to he inde- 
pendent of Eusebius the Church historian, 
265-340 a.d.), but certainly not enough to 
justify its rejection, were it not that internal 
evidence clearly demonstrates that it cannot 
have proceeded from the hand of St. Mark. 

The most probable account of the literary 
history of the section seems to be the follow- 
ing. The Gospel of St. Mark, being the first 
extensive and authoritative account of our 
Lord’s life as distinguished from His dis- 
courses, attained at its first publication (55- 
GO a.d.) a considerable circulation, first in the 
W. and afterwards in the E. At that time it 
concluded with an account of the Galilean 
appearance, which is now only to be found in 
St. Matthew (Mt28 ui ). The subsequent pub- 
lication of the First and Third Gospels, which 
incorporated practically its whole subject- 
matter, and were far more interesting as con- 
taining discourses, practically drove it out of 
circulation. When at the close of the apos- 
tolic age an attempt was made (probably in 
Rome) to collect the authentic memorials of 
the Apostles and their companions, a copy of 
the neglected Second Gospel was not easily 
found. The one that was actually discovered, 
and was used to multiply copies, had lost its 
last leaf, and so a fitting termination (the 
present appendix) was added by another hand. 
A recently discovered Armenian MS (1891) 
definitely ascribes the appendix to Ariston, 
i.e. probably Aristion, ‘a disciple of the Lord’ 
mentioned by Papias (130 a.d.). 

Some think that the Gospel originally con- 
cluded at 16 s (‘for they were afraid’), but 
this is unlikely. Such a conclusion would be 
unaccountably abrupt — more so in the Greek 
than in the English ; and lfi? 14 28 prepare the 
way for and anticipate a Galilean appearance. 

9 - 1 1 . Appearance to Mary Magdalene. See 
on Jn20 u . 

9 . Seven devils] cp. Lk 8 2 . 

10 . She went] cp. Lk24 10 Jn20 18 . As they 
mourned and wept] cp. Lk24 l ". The author 
of the ‘Gospel of Peter’ (150 a.d., or earlier) 
must probably be added to the early witnesses 
to these twelve vv., for he writes, ‘ And upon 
all these things we fasted and sat mourning 
and weeping night and day until the sabbath. 
. . But we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, 
wept and were grieved.’ n. Believed not] 


This appendix by s great stress on the slowness 
of the apostles to believe (vv. 13, 14). Cp. Mt 
28 17 Lk24 u . 20 . 37 Jn20 25 > 27 . 

12 , 13 . Appearance to two disciples. They 
were walking to Emmaus : see Lk24 13 . 

12 . In another form] This is an explanation 
of the fact that Christ was not at first recog- 
nised. It differs somewhat from that of St. 
Luke. ‘ Their eyes were holden, that they 
should not know him’ (Lk 24 16 ). 13 . Neither 
believed they them] Another slight discrepancy 
with St. Luke, who says (Lk24 34 ) that when 
the two disciples reached Jerusalem they were 
greeted with the words, ‘ The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.’ 

14 - 18 . Appearance to the eleven. This is 
variously identified with the appearance on 
the evening of the resurrection day (Lk24 38 
Jn20 10 ), and with the final interview (Acl 6 ). 
But Swete is probably right in thinking that 
after an allusion to the first appearance to the 
Eleven on Easter Day, the writer passes on to 
give a summary of the words of Jesus Bpoken 
on various occasions during the forty days. 

14 . Upbraided them] According to certain 
ancient MSS mentioned by Jerome (340- 
420A.D.), the apostles thus replied to our 
Lord’s reproaches : 1 This age is the very 
essence of iniquity and incredulity, and on 
account of unclean spirits permits not the true 
virtue of God to be apprehended. Do Thou, 
therefore, now at this time reveal Thy justice 
(or, righteousness).’ 

15 . Go ye into all the world] This seems 
part of the same charge as that mentioned 
Mt28 1R . To every creature] BY ‘to the 
whole creation.’ A rabbinical expression for 
mankind in general. 

16 . Baptism is here declared necessary to 
salvation only for those who have heard 
the gospel message. It is not declared 
necessary for unevangelised heathen, or for 
those who have not attained the age of reason. 
Not the want of baptism, but contempt of it 
condemns a man. (For infant baptism, see 
on Mtl9 13 ' 13 .) Damned] i.e. condemned. 

17 . .New tongues] Some MSS omit 1 new ’ : 
Bee on Ac2 4 . The gift of miracles was given 
in order to assist the diffusion of the gospel at 
the very first. When Christianity was firmly 
planted, the gift of miracles was withdrawn. 

18 . Serpents] cp. LklO 19 Ac28 3 . Drink 
any deadly thing] There is no example in the 
NT., but St. John and Barsabas (Acl 23 ) arc 
said in early tradition to have drunk a cup of 
poison unharmed. Lay hands on the sick] 
doubtless at the same time anointing them 
with oil ( 6 13 Jas 5 M ). 

19 . 20 . The Ascension (Lk24 50 Acl 9 , which 
see). 19 . On the right hand] the place of 
highest honour and power. 20 . Signs follow- 
ing] viz. the miracles mentioned in vv. 17, 18- 
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l. Life of St Luke. The word ‘Luke’ have never been questioned until quite recen’ 
(Lnuhix) is a contraction of the Latin name times, and the following considerations mem 
Liican'i*, often found in inscriptions. to set the question beyond doubt. 

St. Luke was a Gentile, or, as others think, It is admitted on all hands that Luke and 
a proselyte, of Antioch in Syria, where he Acts are by the same author. The' i\ iVrcin c 
followed the profession of a physician (Col in Acts to the ‘former treatise.’ the descrip- 
414). His connexion with Antioch which tra- tion of which oxactly suits the Gospel (Ac 1 1 ), 
dition affirms, is confirmed by the ‘ Western ’ ihe common dedication to Thuophiltis ( I 1 
reading of Ac 11 2S , which implies that St. Luke Ac 1 T ), the general similarity of style, and die 
was present when the prophet Agabus deli- definitely Paulino conception of Christianity 
vered his famous prophecy hef ore the Church which both exhibit, are sufficient proofs of 
of Antioch. The same passage proves that identity of authorship. That this author a, is 
he was not a convert of St. Paul, but one of St. Luke is proved at length in the fiitm, 
the earliest members of the Church of Antioch, to Acts (q.v.). 

which apparently had from the beginning St. Luke’s Gospel was used (and abused) 
baptised Gentiles as well as Jews (.see on Ac by tlie heretic Marcion, 140 A.n. : enpioudv 
1120, where the true reading is ‘Greeks’). quoted by Justin Martyr, 150 a.D. : included 
He became a follower of St. Paul, and his by Tatian in his harmony of the four Cospds 
companion in his missionary journeys. Many ( 'Diatrfioaron ), 160 A.n. ; used without doubt 
facts about his travels with St. Paul can be of its authenticity by Tremens. 177 ad.; 
gathered from the Acts, because, though he Theophilus of Antioch, 180 A.n. ; Terlullian. 
dees not name himself, he generally speaks of 200 A.n.: and included in the Murat-, nan 
the Apostle’s party as ‘ we ’ when he was Canon of Scripture. 200 A.n. 
present, and ‘they’ when he was absent. It 3. Date, etc. The date of composition 
thus appears that he joined the apostle at cannot be certainly determined. Tt is Inter 
Treason the Second Missionary journey (about than Mark, of which it appears to make use. 
50 a.d.), aud accompanied him to Philippi and earlier than Acts, to which it forms ail 
(Acl6 10 ). Here St. Paul left him (17 *). introduction. If, as seems probable. Acts 
After this for several years we cannot trace was written at Rome about 62 A.n.. Luke 
his movements, but he was probably engaged may be assigned to tlie preceding \ ear. i.e. 
in missionary work in the district, for when to tlie early part of St. Paul’s imprisonment 
St. Paul returned to Philippi some seven years at Rome. Some suppose it to hate bom 
later on his third missionary journey, St. Luke written earlier, about 57 A.n., at Ciesarva. and 
was still there (Ac20 J ). He then accom- others considerably later, about 74, or eteu as 
panied St. Paul on the rest of bis travels until late as 80 A.n. 

they reached Rome about 5‘J or 60 A.n. 4. Sources. 'When St. Luke wrote, a largo 

During St. Paul's first imprisonment St. number of •written accounts of our Lord s hto 
Luke was with him, though perhaps not con- and work already existed (l 1 ), and it 1- 
tinuously (Coll 11 Philemon v. '44). He was to be supposed that he wade diligent use id' 
also a companion oE St. Paul during his second them. But since during the two years and 
imprisonment (about 67 A.n.), when the more of St. Paul’s imprisonment at Ca'sina 
Apostle was expecting martyrdom (2 Tim 4 u ). (Ae24 27 ) St. Luke was in Palestine, it n 

Nothing certain is known of St. Luke’s more than likely that he made good use of li is 
subsequent life. A third century authority opportunities of consulting the eycwitiu-ssi s 
says, ‘ Luke, by nation a Syrian of Antioch, themselves. Of written sources he almost 
a disciple of the apostles, and afterwards a certainly used St. Mark’s Gospel. He is also 
follower of St. Paul, served his master blame- said by some to have used St. Mat them's 
lesslv till his confession (martyrdom?). For ‘Logia,’ i.e. a collection of our Lord's dis- 
1 laving neither wife nor children he died in courses written by St. Matthew, and now 
Bithynia at the age of 74, filled with the Holy incorporated in tho First Gospel. But the 
Ghost.' differences of wording and arrangement in the 

2. Authorship of the Gospel. The canonical sayings of our Lord common to the First and 
autlioritvaud authenticity of St. Luke's Gospel Third Gospels render this supposition some 
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■what hazardous. For a full discussion of 
Ihis difficult question, the reader is referred to 
the article, ‘ The Synoptic Problem.' 

Critics rightly argue from the presence in 
St. Luke’s Gospel of a long section (9 S1 -19 28 ), 
almost entirely peculiar to himself, that St. 
Luke must have used some 1 special 1 source, 
i.e. some circle of traditions unconnected with 
those mainly Galilean traditions which under- 
lie Mt and Mk. The materials for this section 
were either collected in Judjea, or more pro- 
bably in Perasa, where most of the incidents 
are located. The birth narratives must also 
be assigned to a special source, which has been 
thought, from the nature of the information, 
to have been the Virgin mother herself. It is 
quite possible that she was still li\ ing when St . 
Luke was in Palestine. Since St. Luke is well 
informed about Herod, it is possible that one 
of his informants was Joanna, wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (8 3 ). 

Relation to St. John. There are some 
curiously close parallels between St. Luke’s 
Gospel and St. John’s. Both allude to the 
ministry in Judaea (4 44 13 34 ). Both mention 
the visit of Peter to the sepulchre ("14 1 -), the 
sisters Martha and Mary (10 8S ), the appearance 
on Easter Eve (24 3fi ). Both place the prediction 
of Peter’s denial at the last supper (22 
and the denial itself before the trial (22 s4 ). 
Yet St. John’s Gospel is probably quite inde- 
pendent of St. Luke's. 

Relation to St. Paul. Ancient tradition 
exaggerated the influence of St. Paul upon 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Paul’s expression, 

‘ according to my gospel ’ (Ro 1C - 5 ), was under- 
stood to mean 1 according to St. Luke's Gospel.’ 
Irenmus says, 1 Luke, the companion of Paul, 
put down in a book the gospel preached by 
him (Paul),’ whereas St. Luke himself says 
that he compiled his Gospel from the narra- 
tives of eyewitnesses. Yet the Pauline 
influence is real. Religious universalism is 
a more marked feature of this than of the 
other synoptic Gospels, and so is the doctrine 
of salvation by faith. The account of the 
Lord's Supper (at least in the usual text) is 
nearer to St. Paul’s than to the synoptic 
account. 

Relation to Marcion. The heretic Marcion 
issued about 140 A.n., an edition of St. Luke 
which began with Christ’s teaching at Caper- 
naum, aud omitted many important passages. 
Somo modern critics, at the risk of discrediting 
the authority of the Third Gospel, have main ■ 
tained that Mansion’s version of it is the only 
genuine one. It is, however, now generally 
recognised that the existing version of St. 
Luke is the older, and that Marcion altered 
it to suit his peculiar doctrinal views. 

g. Style. Although not written in pure 
Attic Greek, St. Luke's Gospel and Ads 


have greater pretensions to style than any 
other NT. documents. St. Jeromo says, 1 his 
style is more polished, and savours of secular 
eloquence.’ This is specially true of his pre- 
face, which follows classical models. But 
St. Luke varies his style to suit his subject- 
matter. Sometimes, as in the chs. describing 
the Nativity, he is intensely Hebraic, imi- 
tating the LXX. Sometimes, especially when 
describing our Lord's actions and words, he 
falls into the common unadorned style of 
the synoptic evangelists. But everywhere his 
style has its own distinctive marks, by which 
it can be readily recognised. He shows a con- 
siderable knowledge of the technical vocabu- 
lary of the Greek physicians, which harmonises 
with St. Paul’s statement that he was a 
medical man (Col4 14 ). 

6. Aim and Character. The Gospel is in- 
tended primarily for the edification of a single 
individual, Theophilus. a man of high position 
living at Rome, and apparently a convert of St. 
Luke. Yet there can be no doubt that it 
was intended to reach a large circle of Gentile 
readers. St. Luke claims for his narrative 
fulness, accuracy, order, and exhaustive re- 
search. In pursuance of his plan of writing 
1 in order,’ he attempts to fix the chronology, 
and to place the gospel history in its true con- 
nexion with contemporary secular events. It 
is clear, that, like St. Paul, his sympathies were 
cosmopolitan, and that he was interested in the 
wider life and culture of the great empire. Of 
special dogmatic or party purpose the Gospel 
shows little trace. The writer is frankly a Paul- 
ini.st, laying stress on the universal character 
of Christianity, but there is scarcely a trace of 
bias against the Twelve, or Jewish Christianity. 
This is especially' clear in the Acts, where the 
exploits of Peter are as sympathetically re- 
corded as those of Paul. St. Luke's universal- 
ism is shown by' the pedigree from Adam (3 23 ), 
by the praise accorded to Samaritans (10 3S ). by 
the rebuke of Jewish intolerance against that 
people (9 SJf - 17 llf -), and by the appoint- 
ment of the 70 diseiples whose mission was 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles (c. 10). 
Universalism characterises our Lord’s first- 
recorded discourse (4'- 4 *-), and is emphasised 
in the discourses after the Resurrection (24 47 
Ac 1 8 ). Equally characteristic is the idea of 
free grace, not by the works of the Law, but 
by faith. St. Luke is full of the spirit of the 
Christian missionary, and delights in those 
words and acts of Jesus which offer salvation 
to the poor, the outcast, and the abandoned 
criminal. This sentiment is also found in 
Mt, who has the parable of the Lost Sheep, 
and the saying, ‘ the Son of Man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost ’ ; but in St. 
Luke it is much more prominent. He alone 
records the touching parable of the Prodigal 
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Son, and the conversion of the penitent 
thief. 

Some critics detect in St. Luke an Ebionile, 
i.e. a socialistic or communistic tendency. 
He certainly shows a special sympathy with 
the poor (4 1S 14 13 19 8 21 3 ), and records many 
warnings of our Lord against wealth (6 24 , etc.). 
He even regards community of goods as pre- 
ferable to private property (AC2 44 , etc.), but 
it must be remembered that the apostolic com- 
munism was voluntary (Ac 5 4 ). Other exam- 
ples of this tendency are the parables of Dives 
and Lazarus, of the Rich Fool, and of the Un- 
just Steward. Another possible example is 
the beatitude. ‘Blessed are yc poor’ (G 20 ), 
where St. Matthew has ‘ poor in spirit.’ 

In speaking of our Lord, St. Luke, like 
St. John, is careful to notice the effect of 
His words and works on those who witnessed 
them : ‘ He was glorified of all ’ (4 13 ) ; 4 they 
were all astonished at the majesty of God ’ 
(9 43 ); ‘and all the people, when the}- saw it, 
gave praise unto God' (18 43 ). He also re- 
cords carefully our Lord's prayers, being alone 
in mentioning that our Lord, prayed on six 
distinct and memorable occasions: (1) At His 
baptism, 3 31 ; (2) after cleansing the leper, 
5 10 ; (3) before calling the Twelve apostles, 
6 42 ; (4) at His Transfiguration, 9 20 ; (5) on 
the cross for His murderers, it 3 34 ; (6) with 
His last breath, 23 4fl . St. Luke, like tit. 
Matthew, is specially interested in our Lord's 
discourses. He preserves more often than 
St. Matthew, a record of the circumstances in 
which the words were actually spoken, where- 
as St. Matthew collects and arranges them 
according to subject-matter. Hence St. Luke 
seems to scatter what St. Matthew has collected. 

7. Matter peculiar to St. Luke. A proof of 
St. Luke’s diligence in collecting materials is 
that about half of his Gospel consists of matter 
peculiar to himself. He alone mentions the 
parables of the Two Debtors (7 41 j, of the 
Good Samaritan (10 3<J ). of the Friend at INI id- 
night (1 1 3 ), of the Rich Fool ( 1 2 >"), of the 
Barren Fig Tree (13 B ), of the Lost (Join (15 s ), 
of the Prodigal Son ( 1 5 11 ), of the Unjust 
Steward (1G 1 ), of Dives and Lazarus (16 1! ‘), 
of the Unjust Judge (18 l ), of the Pharisee 
and Publican (18°) ; also the following mira- 
cles: the miraculous draught of fishes (5 1 ), 
the raising of the widow’s son (7 u ), the cure 
of a woman with a spirit of infirmity (13 10 ), 
of a dropsical man (14 4 ), of ten lepers (17 u ), 
of Malchus's ear (22 51 ). 

Besides these, much other important matter 
is peculiar to him, e.g. the first two chs., the 
questions put to John the Baptist by the 
people (3 10 > 14 ), the topic of conversation at the 
Transfiguration (9 31 ), the conversion of Zac- 
cheus (19 *), the weeping over Jerusalem 
(IS 41 ), the promise to Simon that his faith 


1 . 

should not fail(22 31 ), the bloody sweat (22 ■M), 
tlio trial beforo Herod (23"), the words ad- 
dressed to the womon of Jerusalem (23 -~) t the 
incident of the penitent thief (23 43 ) ; the 
words on the Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.’ and • Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit ’ (23 31 . "■), 
the walk to Emmaus (24 12 ), and most of the 
details of the appearance on the evening of 
Easter Day (24 30 ). It should be uhsmed 
that almost the whole of the long section 
(9 ■' ,1 -1 9 23 ) consists of matter peculiar to St. 
Luke. Some of the sayings in it are found 
also in Mt, but generally in a different con- 
nexion. 

8. Analysis of the Gospel. 

(1) The preface, l 1 ' 4 . 

(2) The infancy and boyhood, 1 3 -2 

(3) Ministry of the Forerunner, 3 1 ' 20 . 

(4) Tire preparation for the ministry, 
Christ's baptism, pedigree, and temptation. 
3 21 -4 13 . 

(5) The Galilean ministry, 4 14 -9 

(G) The later ministry, mainly in Puie.'i. 
9 31 -1 9 2S . Many of the incidents recorded 111 
this section really belong to other periods of 
the ministry. Marks of locality and date are 
vague and rare. 

(7) The last visit to Jerusalem and the 
Passion, 1920-23. 

( 8) The Resurrection (and Asccnsii m v 1 c. 2 1 

9. The Text. Besides the two oidmary 
types of text, viz. that used by the Authon-ud 
Version and that used by the Revisers, there 
is another interesting type of text, gtnuulh 
called ‘Western.’ of very great antiquity. It 
is characterised by omissions, additions, and 
sometimes by changes. Some chief omissions 
are in 10 41 12 33 23 34 24 30 i 4 ®> 31 . The child addi- 
tion is after G 4 . The most interesting change 
of text is in the account of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper, which, in its ‘Western’ 
form, has no affinity with St. Paul’s account 
of that event. Several of the ‘ Western ' read- 
ings are discussed in the commentary, and 
as they are now regarded as of coiisiderahh 
importance, the student is recommended to 
make himself acquainted with them. In the 
Acts the ‘Western’ text is a still more 
important and interesting problem. 

CHAPTER 1 

Bumr op John. The Annum im ion 

1-4. Preface. To write a preface to a his- 
tory is not a Jewish, but a classical custom, 
and by following it St. Luke shows himself a 
true Gentile, trained in Greek cultuie and 
imitating classical models. Here lie affects 
classical elegance and correctness of expres- 
sion, but in the course of his Gospel he 
generally imitates the simpler synoptic style. 

This Preface contains all that is really 
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known as distinguished from what is guessed 
about the sources of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Its main statements are, ( 1 ) that already, when 
St.Luke was compiling his Gospel (50-58 a.d.), 
many earlier Gospels existed ; ( 2 ) that these 
Gospels were based upon the evidence of the 
eyewitnesses ; (3) that these eyewitnesses were 
the apostles and official Christian teachers ; 
(4) that the eyewitnesses ‘ delivered ’ their testi- 
mony in the form of a more or less definitely 
fixed tradition, which may have been either 
oral or written ; (5) that Christians were 
definitely instructed and catechised in the 
contents of this tradition. 

St. Luke claims for his Gospel, (1) diligence 
in collecting all available materials, ( 2 ) fulness. 

(3) careful investigation especially of the 
earliest period (our Lord’s birth and infancy), 

(4) orderly arrangement, (5) accuracy. 

i. Surely believed] HV ‘fulfilled.’ 2 . Even 
as] i.e. these narratives were in exact accord- 
ance with the evidence of the eyewitnesses. Eye- 
witnesses] i.e. mainly the Apostles themselves, 
perhaps also the seventy disciples. 

3 . In order] may refer either to chrono- 
logical order, or to orderly arrangement 
according to subjects. 

Most excellent Theophilus] Some think that 
Theophilus is not a real person, but in ideal 
name for a Christian reader (‘beloved of God’). 
More probably Theophilus was a distinguished 
ltoman citizen resident in Home. The epithet 
1 most excellent ’ was under the empire pecu- 
liarly appropriated to Homans of high rank, 
and became in the 2 nd cent, a technical title 
indicating equestrian rank. This is probably 
its sense here. Both Felix and Festus, ad- 
dressed by this title in Ac 23 20 24 3 26 25 , were 
‘ knigbts ’ ( [equitex ). Acts is also dedicated to 
Theophilus. 

4 . Instructed] lit . 1 catechised,’ i.e. taught by 
means of question and answer. At a very early 
period, probably in the apostolic age, candidates 
for baptism (‘ catechumens ’) were required to 
go through a preliminary course of training 
in Christian doctrine and morality, of which 
catechising formed a prominent part. Theo- 
philus was probably one of St. Luke’s own con- 
verts, who had with other catechumens attended 
regular catechising on the life of our Lord. 

5 - 25 . Conception of John the Baptist. The 
rise of Christianity was preceded by a long 
period of four hundred years, during which pro- 
phecy was silent, and the religious guidance of 
the nation passed to the rabbis and the scribes, 
who made void the Law of God by their tradi- 
tions. The advent of Christ was heralded by a 
great revival of prophecy, and by the restora- 
tion of direct co mm unications from God to 
man through supernatural agency, as in the 
cases of Zacharias, Joseph, Mary, Elisabeth, 
Simeon, Anna, the shepherds, the Magi, and, 
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in particular, J obn the Baptist, who, though ho 
left no written prophecies, and worked no 
miracle, was declared by our Lord to be the 
greatest of the prophets, yea, and more than a 
prophet. 

5 . The classical style of the preface now 
changes abruptly to one which is deeply tinged 
with Hebraisms. This Hebraic style continues 
to the end of c. 2. Some scholars explain it 
by supposing that St. Luke is here using a 
Hebrew document. Herod] seeMt2 1 . 

The course of Abia (Abijah)] David divided 
the priests into twenty-four ‘ courses ’ or 
groups, each of which in rotation was respon- 
sible for the Temple services for a week. 
Each course, therefore, officiated twice a year, 
at an interval of six months. The course of 
Abijah was the eighth. After the Captivity 
only four courses returned, but these were 
subdivided into twenty-four courses under 
the old names. The course of Abijah is said 
to have officiated in April and October : see 
1 Ch24 3 Nehl2 1 . 

6 . Righteous] i.e. according to the OT. 
standard. They were good, pious Jews, strict 
and careful observers .of the Mosaic Law, but 
not, of course, Binless. 9 . Lot] To avoid 
disputes the various functions were decided 
by lot. To bum incense] This was done daily, 
morning and evening (Ex30°" s ). The daily 
sacrifice of the lamb was offered on the great 
altar of burnt offering outside the Temple 
proper, in front of the porch. The incense 
was offered inside the Temple on the golden 
altar of incense which stood before the veil 
of the Holy of Holies. The officiating priest 
was alone within the Temple while offering 
the incense, and the other priests and the 
people were outside worshipping in the various 
Temple courts. Only once in a lifetime could 
a man enjoy this privilege, and he was ever 
af terwards called * rich.’ It was the * highest 
mediatorial act,’ ‘ the most solemn part of the 
day’s service, symbolising Israel's accepted 
prayers.' 

xi. An angel] It was said of the high priest 
Simon the Just (died 320 B.c.) that ‘for 
those forty years wherein he had served as 
high priest, he had seen an angel clothed in 
white coming into the Holy Place on the Day 
of Atonement and going out again.’ St. Luke 
gives special prominence to the ministry of 
angels, and the appearances which he records 
are particularly difficult to account for as sub- 
jective phenomena: see l 2(i 2 9 > 13 > 21 12 s 15 10 
16 22 2 2 43 2 4 4 > 23 , and often in Acts. 

12 . Was troubled] cp. 2 9 Jg 6 22 1 3 22 , etc. 

13 . My prayer] Probably not for offspring, 
but for the coming of the kingdom of God, 
and of the Messianic salvation, the only suit- 
able prayer for so solemn an occasion. It 
was a maxim of the rabbis that * a prayer in 
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which there is no mention of the kingdom The rabbis say that the Jews learnt the names 

of God is no prayer at all.’ John] lit. ‘ Jeho- of the angels in Babylon. 

vali is gracious.’ The apparent sanction given here to current 

15. John was a Xazirite, i.e. one of a class Jewish angelology is a good instance of the 
of men in Israel who consecrated themselves accommodation to human ideas which is so 
to God In abstaining from all intoxicants, by common in both Testaments. God's messenger 
avoiding with scrupulous care all ceremonial reveals himself by the name of Gabriel, because 
defilement, and by wearing the hair long, that was the name by which he was commonly 
Xu 61--1. Usually men made the Xazirite vow known among the Jews. The Jews themselves 
for a definite time, not less than thirty days, did not suppose that they knew the real names 
but John, like Samson, Samuel, and the of the angels. According to the rabbis the 
Rechabites in the OT.. was a Xazirite for life, names of the angels represented their mission, 
There are some examples of the Xazirite vow and were changed as their mission was elianged. 
even among Christians (Ac 18 18 21 2fi ). James 21. Marvelled that he tarried] RV -,Mar- 
the Lord’s brother is said by Hegesippus to veiled while he tarried.’ The people were 
have been a life-long Xazirite. afraid that the officiating priest might, lie struck 

John, the Xazirite and dweller in the dead for omitting some formality (In 111 1 '), 
wilderness (probably also a celibate), repre- hence the custom was for the priest 10 finish 
sents the austere and ascetic type of piety his ministry as quickly as possible. ( luce when 
which few can imitate. Jesus, purposing in Simon the Just delayed too long, the people 
His life to offer an example to all mankind, became so anxious that they almost broke into 
came eating and driuking, and sharing the the Holy Place. Afterwards they reproached 
joys and sorrows and even the recreations o J ‘ him for his want of consideration for them, 
ordinary society. Both these types of piety, 22. Came out] His duty was now to pro 
the ascetic and the social, have their place in nounee the priestly benediction (Xuli- 1 ), hut 
the Kingdom of God. this he was unable to do. 23. The days] i.e. the 

Filled with the Holy Ghost] As Jesus was week of the course of Abijah. 24. Hid herself 
conceived without sin. so his forerunner was five months] She desired to devote hcT-.cH cu- 
sanctified in the womb, though the reference tirely to prayer and thanksgiving for so signal 
is less to personal sanctification than to conso- a mercy. The reproach of childlessness was 
v cration to the prophetic office : see Jerl 8 Gal deeply felt : see GnfiO- 2 1 S 1 ", etc. 
j’ l 1 ". 17. Go before him] RY ‘go before his 26-38. The Annunciation (see on Alt 1 ). 

face,' i.e. before the face of Jehovah. Elias] Wonder and awe and adoring praise are the 
RV ‘Elijah’ : see Alai 4 3 > 8 and on Mt 17 10 . To emotions with which Christians have ever re- 
turn the hearts, etc.] Malaohi's exact words are, garded the unspeakable condescension of Ilim 
‘ He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the who, ‘ when He took upon Him human nature 
children, and the heart of the children to their to deliver it, did not abhor the Virgin's womb.' 
fathers.' ‘ The fathers ' are the patriarchs and That Alary fully understood who her child 
prophets of Israel. ■ the chihlren ’ are their de- was to be, cannot be supposed. The thought 
generate descendants who have alienated the of such a condescension of the Author ot 
heart of 1 their fathers ’ by their disobedience nature as is implied in the words of the Creed 
to their godly precepts. The preaching of John ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, horn of tin- 
will turn the heart of the children to imitate Virgin Mary,’ is overwhelming even to us : to 
their just (i.e. pious) ancestors, and thus the Mary it would have been so appalling lli.it she 
heart of their ancestors, now alienated, will could not possibly have performed tin- duties 
be turned to them in love and approbation. of a mother. Hence the angel was only per 

18. With the unbelief of Zacliarias compare mitted to reveal to her, that her son would he 

the laughter of Abraham. Gill 7 17 , and of Sarah, the Messiah, and the ‘Son of God' in smite 
Gnlt) 1 -. To ask for a sign was not in itself specially exalted yet human sense. The whole 
wrong. Abraham. Gideon, and Hezekiah had narrative moves within the circle of Jewish 
done so without rebuke. But the appear- OT. ideas, and this is a proof of its truth, lor 
ance of the angel ought itself to have been a an invented story would certainly show mark' 
sufficient sign to Zacliarias. of a Christian origin. The grace, modest 

19. I am Gabriel, etc.] cp. Tobl2 18 , * I am reticence, and inimitable simplicity of the 
Raphael, one of the seven holy angels which narrative, are in marked contrast to the vulgar 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in details of the Apocryphal Gospels. The festival 
before the glory of the Holy One.’ Two angels of the Annunciation (the day on which eur 
only are named in the canonical Scriptures, Lord became man) is kept on March 2fith. 
Gabriel (lit. ‘ the mighty man of God ’), Dan 26. The sixth month] i.e. from the conoop 
8 1,3 9 21 , and Michael (lit. ‘ Who is like God ?’), tion of John, v. 24. Nazareth] see on Mfi- 3 . 
Dan 10 *Vzi 1 2 1 Jude v. 9 Rev 12". In the 28. Came in] Local tradition states that 
Apocrypha, Raphael and Uriel are also named. Gabriel appeared to her as she was drawing 
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water at the fountain of the Virgin outside 
Nazareth, where the Church of the Annuncia- 
tion now stands. But, as the angel ‘ came in ’ 
to her, she must have been in the house, per- 
haps engaged in prayer, as painters are fond 
of representing her. Two well-known devo- 
tions have been founded on this incident : (1) 
the ‘ Ave Maria ’ (‘ Hail, Mary ! ’) ; ( 2 ) the 
1 Angelus.’ 

Highly favoured] or, rather, ■ endued with 
grace ’ (BM), not, as the Vulgate has it, 1 full 
of grace.’ She is addressed not as the mother 
of grace, but as the daughter of it (Bengal). 
The angel recognised in Mary a holiness of 
an entirely special kind, which God had given 
her to fit her to be the mother of the Holy 
One. Sinless in the absolute sense she pro- 
bably was not (see on Jn 2 4 ), yet we may 
reverently believe that no one approached the 
perfection of holiness and purity so nearly as 
she. Blessed arc thou among women] These 
words are omitted by many good authorities : 
see on v. 42 . 32. His father David] This 

seems to imply the Dawdic descent of Mary : 
cp. v. 27 . which is ambiguous, and v. 69 . 

34. How shall this be, seeing I know not a 
man?] The traditional view of this passage, 
which secs in it a proof of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of our Lord's mother, is perhaps correct. 
Unless Mary had resolved to remain a virgin 
after her marriage with Joseph, and had 
obtained her husband's consent to do so, she 
would not, as a betrothed woman, regard it as 
impossible that she should have a child : see 
on Mt 1 12 w. 

35. The Holy Ghost, etc.] Mary would 
doubtless understand ‘ the Holy Ghost’ im- 
personally, as the creative power of God, but 
St. Luke’s readers would understand it per- 
sonally, as frequently in the Acts. The Holy 
Ghost, ( 1 ) miraculously forms and hallows our 
Lord’s human body and soul at His concep- 
tion ; ( 2 ) descends upon Him with an abiding 
unction at His baptism, consecrating Him to 
the Messianic office and preparing Him for 
His ministry ; ( 3 ) brings about the mystical 
union of the ascended Christ with His people. 

Overshadow] like the Shekinah in the 
Temple, or the cloud of glory at the Trans- 
figuration, which symbolised the divine pre- 
sence. We have here ‘ a now, immediate and 
divine act of creation, and thus the transmis- 
sion of sinfulness from the sinful race to him 
is excluded.’ That holy thing, etc.] RV 'that 
which is to be born shall be called holy, the 
Son of God.’ Mary would probably under- 
stand from this that her Child was to be sin- 
less, but not that He would be divine, because 
the Son of God was an accepted title of the 
Messiah. 

36. Unasked, the angel giveB Mary a sign. 
He who has caused Elisabeth to conceive con- 


trary to nature can make good His word to 
Mary also. Thy cousin] RV ‘thy kinswoman.’ 
It does not follow from this that Mary be- 
longed, like Elisabeth, to the tribe of Levi. 
Male descent alone determined the tribe, and 
Mary may have been related to Elisabeth on 
her mother’s side. 

38. Behold the handmaid (lit. 1 the slave ’) 
of the Lord] In these words of humble sub- 
mission Mary accepts her great destiny. She 
does so freely, with full understanding of the 
difficulty of her position. The future she 
leaves in God’s hand. Be it unto me accord- 
ing to thy word] ThiB sacred moment, which 
marks the beginning of our Lord’s incarnate 
life, should be contrasted with Gn 3 6 . There 
the disobedience of a woman brought sin and 
death into the world. Here the obedience of 
a w r oman brought salvation, reversing the 
effect of the Fall. 

39-56. Mary’s visit to Elisabeth. The 
Magnificat. This beautiful narrative must be 
derived from Mary herself, probably directly. 
It is told as vividly and minutely after a lapse 
of half-a-century as if it were an event of 
yesterday. Clearly it was one of those things 
which the Virgin mother kept and pondered 
in her heart. 

39. Into a city of Judah] or, < into a city 
called Judah ’ (i.o. possibly Juttah, a priestly 
city near Hebron). 

41. The babe leaped] The Jews believed 
that children were intelligent before birth : 
cp. Gn 25 42. Blessed art thou among 
women] A Hebraism for ‘ Thou art the most 
blessed of all women ’ : see on v. 48 . 

43. The mother of my Lord] The aged 
Elisabeth acknowledges that the young maiden 
is greater and more highly favoured than she, 
because she is ‘ the mother of my Lord,’ i.e. of 
the Messiah. 44. See on v. 41 . 45. For there 
shall be a performance] RM ‘ that there shall 
be,’ etc. 

46-55. The Magnificat. This glorious song 
of praise, which has been used in the services 
of the Church from early times, tells us more 
than anything else in the NT. of the character 
of our Lord's mother, and of her spiritual 
fitness for her exalted destiny. She w T as one 
who diligently searched the Scriptures, and 
was able in spite of her youth to enter into 
then- deepest spiritual meaning. Not that she 
had risen as yet beyond the standpoint of 
Judaism. She still regarded the coming of 
the Kingdom as an overthrow of Herod’s 
dynasty and a restoration of Jewish nation- 
alism (vv. 52 , 54 ). But her thoughts were 
fixed on its ethical character. It meant to her 
the setting up of the ideal of humility, gentle- 
ness, and charity, in place of the pride of tem- 
poral greatness, a thought which her Son 
carried further when He said, 1 Except ye be 
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converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.' 
In the Magnificat Mary appears as a prophetess, 
like Hannah, whom she closely imitates, but 
greatly excels in spiritual elevation : see 1 S ' 2 1 . 
The genuineness of the Magnificat is manifest 
from its thoroughly Jewish character. It 
contains uo trace of definitely Christian ideas. 
These may be read into it, and were intended 
by the Holy Spirit to be ultimately read into 
it, but they are not there in such a form as to 
be appreheuded by those who are not already 
Christians. The Magnificat is conveniently 
divided into two parts : (1) vv. 46 - 49 , ( 2 ) vv. 
50 - 55 . The first part is personal in character, 
expressing the exultant praise of the holy 
mother for the signal favour which God has 
shown her, and foretelling that all future 
generations will call her blessed. The second 
part sets forth the character of the Kingdom 
as a moral revolution, and a reversal of all 
existing standards of goodness and greatness. 

46. In the Gospels (not in the Pauline 
Epistles) 4 soul ' and ■ spirit ’ are synonymous . 

47. In God my Saviour] In Mary's idea 
of * salvation ’ was doubtless included deliver- 
ance from foreign power as well as spiritual 
deliverauce. • God my Sat iour ' is. of course, 
in accordance with OT. ideas. God the Father. 
Not till much later did she come to regard her 
Sou in this aspect. 48. The low estate] cp. 
1 S 1 u . Miry, though descended from David, 
was in humble circumstances. 

All generations shall call me blessed] Pro- 
phetically spoken. She has become the pat- 
tern of womanhood and motherhood to the 
whole Christian world, and her song has been 
enshrined in the Liturgy of every Christian 
Church. Reverence for our Lord's mother, 
even in its abuses, has not been without its 
elevating effect on humanity. 1 It is remark- 
able,’ says a judicious writer, 4 that one of 
whom we know nothing except her gentleness 
and her sorrow, should have exercised a mag- 
netic power upon the world incomparably 
greater than was exercised by the most majestic 
female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may 
be thought of its theological propriety, there 
can be little doubt that the Catholic reverence 
for the Virgin has done much to elevate and 
purify the ideal of woman, and to soften the 
manners of men. It supplied in a great 
measure the redeeming and ennobling element 
lti that strange amalgam of religious, licentious, 
anil military feeling which was formed round 
women in the age of chivalry, and which no 
succeeding change of habit or belief has wholly 
destroyed' (Leeks'). 

49. Cp. Pslll“. 50. Cp. Psl»i 3 ,T . 51. Cp. 
Ps'O.' 1 ' 1 . With prophetic certainty Mary re- 
gards the putting down of pride, and the 
establishment of meekness as already achieved. 


52. Cp. Job 5 11 12 w 1 St>T. The mighty] 
II V 4 princes, 1 include Herod and his dynasty, 
but the main idea is that a kingdom based on 
humility and love has entered into the world, 
more powerful than all earthly kingdoms, and 
destined to revolutionise them. 53. Cp. 

107 34 10 1 »S 2 5 . In true OT. style spiritual 
and temporal blessings are conceived of as 
united in the Messianic age. The temporal 
needs of the poor and lowly are to be cured 
for and their wrongs redressed. All Hum's 
needful both for their souls and bodies will be 
bountifully supplied. 54. Op. Pb9K f . 55. (]>. 
Mic 7 -'°. The national feeling is pronounced. 
The Gentiles are not mentioned, except in 
directly in the allusion to the promise to 
Abraham. The true translation of \\. .74, 
is (see RV) 1 He hath helped Israel hi- -era ant, 
that he might remember merer towards Abra- 
ham and his seed for ever, as lie spake to our 
fathers.’ 56. Joseph’s discovery of Man’- 
condition (Mt 1 1S ) must have been subsequent 
to her return to Nazareth. 

57-80. Birth and childhood of the Baptist. 
The Benedictus. 

59. The eighth day] Circumcision took place 
on the eighth day, even though it Wits the sab- 
bath : see Jn 7 ~. At the circumcision ot a 
child the circnmciser said, 4 Blessed be the 
Lord our God, who hath sanctified us bj hi- 
precepts and hath given us the law of t-ti ■ um- 
cisinn.’ The father replied, 4 Who hath s cn - 
tified us by his precepts and hath comm indul 
us to enter the child into the coaernnt of 
Abraham our father.’ 63. Writing table' i c. 
a tablet covered with wax for writing upon. 

68-79. The Benedictus. ‘This soil.', ninth 
was composed in the priest’s mind duting the 
time of his silence, broke solemnly in on his 
lips the moment speech was restnud to him, 
as the metal flows from the crucible in which 
it has been melted the moment that an outlet 
is made for it’ (Godet). It eon-i-t- ot five 
ttivjihe*, each of three vv., but i- most out- 
veuiently divided into two portion- ■ (1) \ a. 
Ofi- 75 , (2) vv. 70 - 79 . In the fir-t ponton 
Zaeharias praises God for hating noaa iidtilhd 
His promises to Israel by raising up tin Me- 
siah in David's house, to saae I-i n l front 
foreign oppression, and to e-tabli-h pa ax. 
true religion, and righteousness. In Tin -.total 
portion Zaeharias directly addres-e- In- -on as 
the destined forerunner of the Mt —1.1I1 and 
the preacher of repentance to Israel. The 
song closes with a beautiful description of the 
salvation which the Messiah will brim: to Hu 
people. 

This song, like the Magnificat, i- pm t ly 
Jewish in tone. It does not even mention 
the Gentiles, and it is only in the light of -ub- 
sequent events that a Christian seu-e -an be 
read into it. 
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68 . Hath visited] The past tense may ex- 
press Zacharias’ certainty that the Messiah will 
come, hut more probably it implies prophetic 
knowledge that the conception of Jesus has 
already taken place. Redeemed] To Zacharias 
this would mean political redemption from 
foreign rule as well as spiritual redemption. 

69 . An horn of salvation] The power of the 
Messianic King is likened to the strength of a 
hull, or wild-ox (AV ‘ unicorn ’), which is re- 
presented by his horns : cp. 1S2 10 2S22 3 Ps 
75 10 , etc. David] The expression implies that 
Mary was descended from David. 

70 . Since the world began] may be taken 
literally, Adam being regarded as the first 
prophet. More probably it is used vaguely 
for ‘ in olden times.’ 

71 . Enemies] i.e. Herod and the Romans, 
but when Christians sing this hymn, they mean 
Satan and all the enemies of Christ. 72 . To 
perform the mercy promised to our fathers] 
RV ‘ To show mercy towards our fathers.’ 
The RV implies that the patriarchs, though 
dead, still exist, and take an interest in the 
fortunes of their posterity, a doctrine affirmed 
with authority by Christ (Mt22 32 ). 

Covenant] The 1 covenant ’ and ‘ the oath ’ 
(v. 73) are identical, though the irregular 
grammatical construction conceals this : see 
Gn22 18 ' 18 . 76. Of the Lord] Zacharias under- 

stood it of Jehovah ; Christians understand 
it of Christ. 77 . This v. well describes the 
character of John's ministry, which joined the 
announcement of the Kingdom with the preach- 
ing of repentance. Translate, * To give unto 
his people knowledge of salvation — salvation 
which consists in the remission of sins.’ 

78 . The dayspring] The Gk. word here 
( auatole ) is ambiguous. It may either mean 
the rising of a heavenly body, and hence the 
heavenly body itself, so that the Messiah is 
virtually called 1 the Sun ' or 1 Star of Israel,’ 
or it may mean ‘ the Branch,’ a title applied 
to the Messiah (Jer23 5 33 15 Zech3 8 6 12 ). 

79 . Peace] not successful war is Zacharias' 
ideal for the Messianic period, and not only 
earthly peace, but 1 peace with God.’ 


CHAPTER 2 
Birtii and Childhood of 
- 5 . The census of Quirinius. 


Jesus 
There arc 

two historical difficulties in connexion with 
St. Luke’s mention of the census of Quirinius : 
(1) There is no direct evidence, except St. 
Luke’s statement, that Augustus (31 B.C.-14 
a.d.) ever held a census of the whole Roman 
empire. (2) Quirinius was not governor of 
Syria at the time of our Lord’s birth (about 
7 or 6 B.C.), but either Sentius Satuminus (9-6 
B.C.), or Quinotilins Yarns (6-4 B.C.). 

As to (1), the absence of direct confirmatory 
evidence ought not to bo sufficient to discredit 


a statement which is made as a result of care- 
ful enquiry, by a nearly contemporary author 
who is honestly striving to be accurate ( 1 3 >*), 
and which is in itself credible, and in accord- 
ance with Augustus’s character and methods 
of administration. In 8 n.c. he carried 
out a census of Roman citizens throughout 
the empire, and it is quite possible that ho 
also planned a general census, which, how- 
ever, owing to administrative difficulties, was 
not completely executed in every part of 
the empire. (2) Although Quirinius was not 
governor of Syria in 7, 6 b.c., he may have 
been there as ‘legatus Ciesaris’ to conduct 
the census, or more probably to carry on the 
war with the troublesome tribe of the Homo- 
nadenses. It was not unusual, when a pro- 
vince was in a disturbed state, for the civil 
and military administration to be placed in 
different hands. It is probable, therefore, 
that, when our Lord was born, Saturninus or 
Yarns was at the head of the civil, and 
Quirinius of the military, administration of 
Syria. Quirinius waB civil governor of Syria 
some twelve years later (6 A.D.), when he 
carried out the well-known census of Ac 5 3T , 
mentioned also by Josephus (‘ Ant.’ xviii. 1. 1, 
2. 1). It is known, however, from an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Tivoli, in 1764, that he 
held office in Syria at an earlier date, when he 
subdued the Homonadenses, and for this ex- 
ploit was honoured by two ‘ supplicationes ’ 
(solemn thanksgivings to the gods), and the 
decorations of a triumphing general. We may 
conjecture, therefore, that this was in 7 , 6 B.C., 
at the time when, according to St. Luke, the 
earlier and less-known census took place. 

1 . Augustus] The first Roman emperor. His 
actual reign dated from the battle of Actium 31 
B.C. to his death in 14 a.d. Taxed] RV 1 en- 
rolled.’ This enrolment was perhaps simply a 
census or numbering of the inhabitants. The 
second enrolment under Quirinius in 7 a.d. 
was for purposes of taxation, and excited a 
rebellion (Ac5 3T ). 

2 . Cyrenius] RV ‘ Quirinius.' 

3 . Into his own city] It was a fixed prin- 
ciple of Roman government to respect the 
feelings and even the prejudices of subject 
peoples, and Herod, being a foreigner whose 
rule was barely tolerated by patriotic Jews, 
had every reason not to give offence. He 
enrolled his pagan subjects, therefore, in the 
Roman manner, but allowed the Jews the 
privilege of being enrolled in their place of 
origin according to their family and tribe. 

5 . His espoused wife] RY ‘ who waB be- 
trothed to him.’ Yet they were probably 
married, because it was contrary to Jewish 
custom for betrothed persons to live together, 
and Joseph would wish to protect Mary by 
making her his wifo as soon as possible. 
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6,7. The Nativity. SeeonMl2 1 . There consists of two lineR, may be 11ms paraphrased: 
is an inward fitness that He, who for our sake (1) The angels are praising (rod in highest 
emptied Himself of Ilis glory, should bo born heaven for Christ's Nativity. (2) On earth men 
in a stable and laid in a manger, but assuredly enjoy peace with God, and peace and goods ill 
it would never have occurred to any one, Jew with one another. But the reading of the 11V 
or Christian, to invent such a story, which (‘men of good pleasure’) is preferable, and the 
accordingly may be accepted as authentic his- meaning is, (1) The angels are prahing God in 
tory. By the manner of His birth Jesus highest heaven for Christ’sNatiuiy. (2) There 
showed His sympathy with the hard lot of the is peace on earth (peace with God and peace 
poor, and His contempt for human splendour, with one another) among men to whom (l<nl 
He also gave a foretaste of His future man- shows His favour by this wondrous birth. ' 
ner of life, when He was despised and re- The hymn goes beyond the wonts of the 
jected of men, and had no place to lay His angel, in declaring that God's favour in Christ 
head. is extended to all mankind. 1 

7. Firstborn] A technical term among the 19. Mary's was a quiet and reflect ito nature: 

.Te ws, signifying ‘that which openeth the womb ’ cp. v. ill. These two vv. suggest that it was 
(Ex 34 111 '■), and not implying the birth of other from her the information contained in these 
offspring. That St. Luke uses it in this tech- chapters was derived. 

nical sense is clear from 2 - 3 . No room] It 21. The Circumcision. Although our Lard 
is clear from Mt 2 11 that as soon as the enrol- was sinless. He was subjected to a rite which 
ment was over, and the crowds attending it symbolised the putting off of the sinful lasts 
had dispersed. Joseph and Mary obtained a of the flesh. Althongh He was the Son of 
house in Bethlehem, intending to settle there God. it behoved Him to be made a child of (led 
permanently, since it was the most fitting through the covenant of Abraham. No\t first 
place for the residence of the Messiah. His redeeming blood was shed, tint! the pam 

8-20. Announcement to the shepherds, who of the Circumcision was a foretaste of <’,d\ an: 
visit the Holy Family. As Jesus was born in cp. Mt3 ls Ito 8 3 Heb2 1 " Gall 1 . Tinier the 
a stable, so His birth was first announced to new covenant the sacrament of Holy Baptism 
peasants, in token that the gospel was meant (the circumcision made without hands. Col2 u ) 
for the poor and ignorant, as well as for the has ‘fulfilled,’ and taken the place of tir- 
rich and learned. cumcision. 

8. Shepherds] David himself had been a 22-38. The Purification and Presentation in 
shepherd at Bethlehem (1 S 16 n ). The flocks the Temple. Women after childbirth note 
at Bethlehem were destined for the Temple unclean, for a boy forty days, for a girl eighty 
sacrifices, and the shepherds who kept them days. They were then bound to present an 
occupied a higher social position than other offering for Purification, \iz. a lamb for 11 
shepherds, who were considered outcasts by burnt offering and a pigeon for a sin offering, 
the scribes because of their necessary isolation Poor women might offer two pigeons, as tlio 1 
from religious ordinances. There was a mother of Jesus did: seeLvl2-’. A firstborn 1 
Jewish tradition that the birth of the Messiah son was presented to God and redeemed with I 
would bo proclaimed from the 1 Migdol Eder,’ five shekels of the sanctuary (10 or 12 shil- ' 
‘the tower of the flock,' which lay near Beth- lings), Exl3 2 Nu8 115 18 15 . Ncitlnr of those 
lehem on the road to Jerusalem (Edersheim). ceremonies necessitated personal attendance of 

10. To all people] BY ‘to all the people’ the mother in the Temple. A woman could 
(of Israel). There is hero no express mention offer her sacrifices of purification by proxy . and 
of the Gentiles. 11. A Saviour] The spiritual a firstborn son could be presented, and his 
sense is certainly prominent here — 1 a Saviour redemption price paid to a priest any u here, 
from sin and death.’ This title of Jesus is Joseph and Mary went to the Temple In cause 
rare in the Gospels, being found only here and they were near, and ltecause they loved the 
in Jn4 42 ; several times in Titus and 2Peter. house of God. 

Christ the Lord] EM ‘ Anointed Lord.’ 22. Her purification] RY ‘their purification.' 

12. Shall le a sign] RV ‘ is the sign.’ The i.e. either, (1) the Jews’ purification, or (2) Hit* 
unusual sight of an infant in a manger would purification of mother and child. Strictly 
be a sign that the angel had spoken the truth, speaking, however, only the mother (not the 

14. The “Gloria in exeelsis’ (Glory . . in child) was ceremonially unclean, 
the highest), in which the hosts of heaven 25-35. Simeon and the Nunc Dimittis] 
praised God for His wondrous love to mankind Simeon belonged, like Zacharias and Anna, to 
shown in the Incarnation, was expanded into a the class of humble and devout Jews who 
morning hymn as early as the 2nd cent., and ‘ looked for the redemption of Jerusalem.' 
has been sung in the Communion service of and whose type of piety was very diliVruit 
the Western Church for many ages. Taking from that of the scribes : sec vv. 37, 38. To such 
the old reading of the AV. the hymn, which persons the sacrificial system of ihc Old Co\e- 
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rant and the spiritual teaching of the prophets 
lad been a true preparation for Christ, and 
jonsecpicntly God slied abroad among them the 
rift of prophecy, and revealed to them truths 
,o which the doctors of the Law wore Wind. 

25. Devout] more exactly ‘ God-fearing.’ 
The word is peculiar to St. Luke (Ac 2 5 8 2 
22 12 ). The consolation of Israel] a common 
jxpression among the rabbis for the Messianic 
ige. ‘ So may I see the consolation ’ was a 
asual form of oath. 26. The Lord’s Christ] 
Llie same as ‘the Christ of God’ (9 20 ). i.e. 

Him whom God has sent as the Messiah.’ 

29-32. This beautiful hymn (usually called 
the ‘ Nunc Dimitris ’), which has been used in 
Lhe evening service of the Church since the 
4th or 51 h century, is in thorough harmony 
with the spirit of this Gospel. It expressly 
includes the Gentiles in Christ's Kingdom, in 
accordance with the OT. prophecies. 

29. The meaning is, ‘ My master and owner, 
now thou givest freedom to thy slave by a 
peaceful death, according to the prophetic 
word that thou spakest’ (v. 20). Simeon 
regards his release from the toils and troubles 
of life as an enfranchisement from slavery, a 
change to a stale of freedom and rest. In 
peace means ‘ in a state of peace with God.’ 

30. Thy salvation] is practically personal, 
meaning the Messiah. 

31. All people] RV 1 all peoples,’ i.e. all 
the nations of the earth. 32. A light, etc.] 
RV‘A light for revelation to the Gentiles,’ 
i.e. the Messiah is the Light of the Gentiles, 
sent by God to reveal His truth to the heathen 
world. He is also the glory of the chosen 
people, because all nations in glorifying the 
Messiah will glorify the nation from whom 
the Messiah springs. 1 In those days leu men 
of all languages of the nations shall take hold 
of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying we 
will go with you, for wo have heard that God 
is with you ' (Zech8 23 ) 

33. Joseph and his mother] RV ‘his father 
and his mother.’ Since Joseph tilled the place 
of a father to Jesus, he was naturally called his 
father : cp. v. 27, ‘ the parents.' 

34, 35. These vv. contain the first hint in 
the NT. of the sufferings of the Messiah, and 
of His holy mother. 

34. Behold this child, etc.] This child will 
divide Israel into two opposite camps. Some 
will rejoct His claims. To such He will he 
‘ a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence ' 
(Isa8 14 ), i.e. the occasion of their spiritual 
ruin. Others will accept His claims. Such He 
will raise through their faith to a higher 
spiritual life, which may be rightly called a 
resurrection (rising again) from death to life. 

35. Yea, a sword] This prophecy was ful- 
filled when Mary saw her Son rejected, con- 
demned, insulted, scourged, and crucified. 


That the thoughts] i.e. that the true charac- 
ters of men (as shown in their reception or 
rejection of Jesus) may be made manifest. 

36-38. Anna the prophetess also recognises 
Jesns as the Messiah, and speaks of Him aB 
such among those who 1 looked for the redemp- 
tion of Jerusalem.’ Her maimer of life is 
described in detail, because she is a type of 
the ' widows indeed ' of (lie Christian Church 
(1 Tim :">■•). who did not marry again, but 
devoted themselves to works of charity and 
piety. 

36. Prophetess] The title shows that Anna 
was known as a prophetess before this incident. 
Other instances of prophetesses are Miriam, 
Deborah, Hannah. Huldali, and the daughters 
of Philip. Aser] RY ‘ Asher.’ It is clear 
that members of other tribes than Judah and 
Leu returned from the Captivity. 

37. If she was married at 12, which is 
possible in the East, she must have been 103 
years old. Departed not] i.e. was unfailing 
in her attendance. 38. All them that looked, 
etc.] see on vv. 25-35. 

39. Return to Nazareth. St. Luke repre- 
sents the Holy Family as returning to 
Nazareth immediately after the Purification, 
without any allusion to the visit of the Magi, 
or the flight into Egypt. This seems to indi- 
cate that he did not use St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

40. Growth and spiritual development of 
Jesus. The information may have been 
gained from the mother herself. Waxed 
strong in spirit] RV omits 1 in spirit.’ 

Filled with wisdom] lit. ‘becoming full of 
wisdom ’ : cp. v. 52. 1 increased in wisdom.’ As 
Jesus was perfect God and perfect man so He 
possessed completely the attributes of both 
natures. As God He knew all things, but as 
man He ‘waxed strong (in spirit), becoming 
filled with wisdom,’ and 1 increased in wisdom 
and stature, and in favour with God and man.’ 

As an infant He possessed the knowledge 
proper to an infant : as a boy, that proper to 
a hoy ; as a man, that proper to a man ; as the 
anointed Messiah (3 22 ), that proper to one 
commissioned to establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth ; and as the ascended and glorified 
Redeemer, that proper to one who, as man, 
and not simply as God, rules the entire uni- 
verse (Mt28 18 ). What this means we may 
not ho able to say, but we may rest assured He 
still feels for man, and understands his needs. 
Although it was always possible for Him who 
was God as well as man, to draw', if the needs 
of His mission required it, upon the inexhaust- 
ible stores of His divine knowledge (cp. Jn 1 4S ), 
yet it was His usual custom to obtain His • 
information through human channels and 
from human sources, and, even as a teacher, to 
use chiefly the ample stores of His super, 
naturally enlightened human knowledge. This 
ip 
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supernatural enlightenment far exceeded both 
in range and in penetration that granted to 
the greatest of the prophets — it was the know- 
ledge which was granted to the Incarnate Son 
for the purpose of communicating to man the 
Father's perfect and final revelation ; hut it 
was limited in accordance with its object, and 
did not embrace matters which it was inex- 
pedient for mau to know, and therefore for 
the Incarnate Son to reveal : see on Mkl3 83 . 
and cp. Ac 1 ". 

40-52. The boy Jesus in the Temple. We 
know nothing directly of the childhood of 
Jesus except this one incident, which is re- 
corded entirely for the sake of the remarkable 
utterance in v. 49. 

41. As women were not obliged to attend, 
Mary's regular keeping of the feasts is a mark 
of special piety : cp. v. 22. 

42. Twelve years] Jesus accompanied His 
parents for the first time, because He was 
approaching his thirteenth year, in which He 
would become, by Jewish custom, ‘a son of 
the Law.’ i.e. subject to its obligations. 

43. Tarried behind] Jesus was probably 
staying with friends, and thought that His 
parents would remain in Jerusalem for the 
whole Passover week. Instead of this they 
seem to have left after two days, as was often 
done. 

46. After three days] They spent one day 
looking for Him in the caravan, one day in 
the return journey to Jerusalem, and found 
Him on the third day. Doctors] i.e. scribes 
or rabbis. Among the famous men who may 
possibly have been present were the aged 
Hillel and Shammai, Kabban Simoon, Gamaliel, 
Annas, Joseph of Arimathasa, Nicodemus, 
Johanan ben-Zacchai, Caiaphas. It is said 
(but it is not certain) that there was a syna- 
gogue within the Temple enclosure, where 
members of the Sanhedrin gave public in- 
struction on sabbaths and festivals. Hearing 
them] not teaching them, as the Apocryphal 
Gospels say. 

49. How is it] ‘Not a reproof, but an 
expression of surprise. He is not surprised 
at their coming back for Him, but at then 1 not 
knowing where to find Him.’ About my 
Father's business] This translation is possible, 
but that of the RY, ‘ in my Father’s house,’ 
is more probable. The words mean : ‘ There 
is only one place in Jerusalem where I, the 
Son of God, might be expected to be found, 
and that is in my Father’s house.’ The utter- 
ance shows that oven at this early age Jesus 
was conscious that His true father was not 
Joseph (as His mother’s words seemed to 
imply, v. 48). but God. 

50. Understood not] The lapse of twelve 
years during which no miracle had occurred, 
had partly obliterated the impression mado by 
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the remarkable circumstances of the Nativity, 
This and the nexe, v. furnish anothor indication 
that St. Luke’s information was obtained from 
St. Mary. 51. Was subject] The evangelist 
guards against the possible supposition that 
Christ 'b words in v. 49 were intended as a 
repudiation of His parents’ authority over 
Him. 52. See on v. 40. 

CHAPTER 3 

John's Ministry. Bari ism and 
Genealogy or ,Ji>rs 

1-14. Preliminary Ministry of the Baptist 
(Mt 3 1 Mk 1 >). See ou Mt. 

1. In the fifteenth year] If the year-, of 
Tiberius arc reckoned from the death of 
Augustus, who died 14 A.D., the date is 28, 29 
A. n. Most authorities, however, suppose that 
the years of Tiberius are here reckoned iiom 
1 1 A.P., when he was made the colleague of 
Augustus in the empire, with equal authorm 
over all the provincesand armies. This giu- 
the date 25, 26 A.D. for the beginning id' the 
ministry of John. Jesus, who appeared soon 
afterwards, was, therefore, probably hnpti'ul 
26 A.P., and kept the first Passover of lli- 
ministry (Jn2 13 ) 27 A.n. Allowing thn 
Passovers to the ministry, the crucifixion took 
place in 29 a.d. 

Pilate] see on Mt 27 

Herod being tetrarch] sec art. ‘Djna.lv of 
the Hcrods.’ 

Philip] the tetrarcli, is to lie carefully dis- 
tinguished from his brother Herod Philip, who 
was of private station. He was (lie sou of 
Herod the Great by a woman of .Tc 1 ussdem 
named Cleopatra. Ho ruled for 38 ji.ii> 
without reproach, and was favoumblv dis- 
tinguished from the other sons of lli md by 
his gentleness and want of ambition. Jo- 
sephus sayB of him : ‘ He was moderate, and 
peaceful in his rule, and spent his v. hole life 
in his country. He wont out with only a 
small retinue, always taking with him tin 
throne on which he might sit. and judge. 
Whenever he met any one who had need of 
him, he made no delay, hut set dim 11 the 
throne wherever he might be. and heard the 
case.’ See, further, art. ‘Dynasty of the 
Herods.’ 

Lysanias] The only Lysanias mentioned i't 
profane history as ruling over Abilene a ts 
executed 36 n.C. by the triumvir Mark Antony, 
at the instigation of Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt. He governed not only Abilene, but 
also Itunea and other extensive districts. The 
Lysanias of St. Luke is probably his grandson. 

Abilene] the territory round Aliila, a town 
of some importance, situated on the River 
Abana, in a gorge of Mt. Antililmiius, 18 
Roman m. from Damascus on the way to He- 
liopolis or Baalbcc. There are still to he seen 
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there an ancient temple, ancient aqueducts, 
and a Boman road. 

2. Annas, etc.] BV ‘ in the high priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas.' A peculiar expres- 
sion to indicate a peculiar state of things. 
Annas held office from 7-14 A.D., when he 
was deposed by Pilate’s predecessor, Valerius 
Gratus. But inasmuch as his successors were 
either his relations, or entirely devoted to his 
interests, he retained supreme power, and was 
probably regarded by orthodox Jews as the 
rightful high priest. Ex-high priests retained 
their title, and Annas is called high priest 
again, Jnl8 19 Ac4 8 : see on Jnl8 13 and 
Mt21 1 2 . Caiaphas] see on Mt26 3 Jnll 49 
18 ls . The word of God came] John received 
a definite call to his ministry, like Isaiah (Isa 6) 
and Jeremiah (Jerl). 4. See on Isa40 8 . 

5, 6. (Peculiar to Lk.) 1 Spiritually inter- 
preted, the valleys would represent unbelief 
and all sins of omission which must be filled up 
by the diligent adding of grace to grace (2 Pt 
1 5-7 ). The mountains would mean pride and 
haughtiness and self-will and obstinacy, which 
must be humbled and cast down. The 
crooked places would signify all sorts of 
deceit and guile and hypocrisy and untruth- 
fulness. The rough ways would picture 
anger, strife, envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.’ 

IO-14. See on Mt3. 

13-17. John's witness to Jesus (Mt3 n 
Mlcl 7 ). See on Mt. 

18-20. John is imprisoned by Herod (Mt 
14 3 Mkfi 17 ). See on Mt. 

21, 22. Baptism of Jesus (Mt3 13 Mkl 9 ). 
See on Mt. 

23-38. Genealogy of Jesus. See on Mtl 7 . 

23. Thirty years] The legal age for the 
Levites to begin their ministry (Nu4 3 > 47 ). 

38. Son of Adam] see on Mt 1 A 

GHAPTEB 4 

The Temptation. Nazareth. Capernaum 

1-13. The Temptation (Mt4 l Mkl 12 ). See 
on Mt. 

3. Lk inverts 2nd and 3rd Temptations. 

13. For a season] 1 These words signify 
“ until a favourable time.” The conflict fore- 
told so precisely, can be none other than that 
of Gethsemane. “ This is your hour and the 
power of darkness," said Jesus at this very 
time (22 53 ), and a few moments before He 
had said, “ The prince of this world cometh ” 
(JnH 30 )’ (Godet). 

14, 13. Return to Galilee. Beginning of 
the Ministry proper (Mt4 12 Mkl 14 J114 1 ' 43 ). 
See on Mt and Jn. 

14. In the power of the Spirit] Christ’s 
miracles and preaching in Judma (Jnl 29 -4 42 ) 
had already made Him famous, so that when He 
was come unto Galilee, the Galileans received 


Him, having seen all the things that He did at 
Jerusalem at the feast (Jn4 43 ). 

16-30. Visit to Nazareth. See Mtl3 5S 
MkG 1 . It must remain doubtful whether this 
visit to Nazareth, which Lk places at the begin- 
ning of the Galilean ministry, is identical with 
that placed considerably later by Mt and Mk. 
In any case, Lk here makes use of an important 
independent source On synagogues see on 
Mt 4 23 . 

16. As his custom was] When living at 
Nazareth, Jesus had been accustomed to read 
the lessons as an ordinary member of the 
congregation. Even boys under age were 
allowed to do this. Stood up for to read] The 
Law and the Prophets, but not the Hagio- 
grapha, were read standing. The rabbis said : 

‘ They do not read the law otherwise than 
standing up. Nay, it is unlawful for him that 
readeth to lean upon anything.’ ‘ A man may 
read out of the book of Esther either standing 
or sitting, but not so out of the Law.’ Jesus 
having stood to read, sat to expound. As He 
read in Hebrew, the Methurgeman, or Inter- 
preter, translated into the vernacular Aramaic. 
See on Mt2 8 . 

17. There was delivered . . the book (or ‘ a 
roll ’)] The rolls were in the charge of the 
hazzan, or attendant (v. 20), who handed them 
to the reader, and received them back when 
read. Sometimes the prophets formed a single 
roll, sometimes (as here) they were divided 
into books. 

18. From Isafil 1 . 2 , with one clause ‘to set 
at liberty them that are bruised ’ inserted from 
Isa 58°, LXX This passage, in which the 
prophet declares to the exiles in Babylon their 
approaching deliverance, is now read in Jewish 
synagogues on the Day of Atonement, and may 
so have been read even at that time. The 
reading was very short (two verses only), 
because a sermon was to follow When there 
was no sermon, the reading was made con- 
siderably longer. 

The Spirit of the Lord, etc.] In Isaiah this 
is a soliloquy of the Bighteous Servant of 
Jehovah, whom our Lord identifies with Him- 
self. The Jews generally regarded it as a 
soliloquy of the prophet himself He hath 
anointed me] viz. at My baptism. He hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted] BV omits. 

To preach deliverance] BV ‘to proclaim 
release to the captives.’ The original words 
have reference to the release of the Jewish 
captives from Babylon. Jesus applies them 
to the release of sinners from the guilt and 
bondage of sin, through His ministry The 
blind] Spiritual blindness is here chiefly in 
view. To set at liberty them that are bruised] 
From Isa 58 6 . Our Lord purposely inserted 
these words in the passage read according to a 
common custom. The rabbis said, 1 The reader 
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of the prophet may skip from one text to does not agree with the 01'., which says that 
another, but he may not skip from prophet the rain returned in the third year ( 1 Jv 1 7 1 
to prophet, but in tho tweh e (minor) prophets 18 1 ), but it agrees with Jewish traditional 
it is lawful.’ 19. To preach the acceptable usage, which frequently introduced tho number 
year of the Lord] I11 Isaiah this is the year three and a half, as being half of the mystical 
of tho return, but .Tesus applies it to His number seven. ‘ Ever since the persecution 
earthly ministry. It is not to be inferred under Antiochus Epiphanes, three years and 
from this that Christ’s ministry lasted only a half (= 42 months = 1,2(50 days) had become 
a year. the traditional duration of times of great 

2r. This day is this scripture, etc.] With the calamity (Han 7 25 12‘ Rev 1 1 -■ 3 12Mt l,!)’ 
emphatic self assertion of this sermon, cp. (Plummer). 1 

tho Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7). 22. Bare 27. Eliseus] RY ‘ Elisha.’ 

him witness] i.e. declared that the report of 28. They are angry with Jesus for icntiir- 

His power as a preacher was not exaggerated, ing to compare Himself with the old prophets, 1 

And they said] or, rather, '■but they said,’ and for rebuking them for their want of fault 
according to the Hch. idiom, which has only in Him. 

one word for ‘ and ’ and ‘ but.’ Is not this 29. That they might cast him down] per- 
Joseph’s son?] and, therefore, not the Messiah, haps as a preliminary to stoning Him as a 
or it prophet, or any one great. blasphemer — • The place of execution w as twit e 

23. Physician, heal thyself] The defect or a man's height. One of the witnesses throw •, 
malady from which, in the opinion of the him down,’ etc. As the local synagogue- 
Nnzarenes. Christ was suffering, was want of with their ‘bench of throe ’ could not condemn 
consideration among those who knew Him hest, to death, Plummer conjectures that tins 11 ,i- 
especially his fellow-townsmen. Let Ilim what the Jews call tho 1 rebel's heating.’ Tin- 
remove that defect by working such miracles as was administered by the pcoplo without trial 
would com ince them that He was a teacher and on the spot, when any one was caught m 
sent from God, and He would then be more what seemed to be a flagrant violation ol some 
successful in -healing.’ i.e. converting, others, law or tradition (Jn 8 30 Id 31 Ac 21 

The Nazarenes were jealous because Jesus had 30. Went his way] A mysterious restraint 
worked miracles at Capernaum and other upon the power of His enemies is implu ■! 11- 
places before He worked any at Nazareth, in J 11 1 8 °. 

The proverb occurs frequently in rabbinical 31. Migration to Capernaum. See onMt P\ 
writings, ‘Physician, heal thine own lameness.’ 3l'’-37- Demoniac healed in the synagogue. 

1 In a sad state is the city whose physician has Mk 1 - 3 . See on Mk 1 31 

the gout, and whose steward has one eye.’ 38-41. Healing of Simon’s wife’s mother 

24. No prophet is accepted] RV ‘accept- and others (Mt 8 1 1 Mk 1 -»). See on Jit. 
able.’ The truth is a familiar one. JVe 42-44. Retirement to a desert place. Preach- 
often think lightly of what is very familiar, ing tours (Mkl 35 ). See on Mt-i- 3 ’-'. 

The blessings at our doors are those we value 44. The synagogues of Galilee] The hi st 
least. Here and in Mtl3 J ~, Christ's ‘own critics read, ‘ the synagogues of Judina.' This 
country’ is Nazareth, where He was brought is the only express mention by the swmptists 
up. In J ri 4 44 it is perhaps Judaea, where He of the Judaean ministry, hut see on Mt2:i- iT . 
was horn. There is a curious parallel in the 

life of ‘ the heathen Christ,’ Apollonius 'of CHAPTER f> 

Tyana, who is represented as saying. ‘What Miraculous Draught or Ei~m>. 

wonder is it, if, when 1 am esteemed by the The Palsied Mvn 

rest of mankind as like a god, and by some x-11. First miraculous draught of fishes 
even as a god. my own country alone until (peculiar to Lk). Many critics idenl i r ,i this 
now refuses to recognise me ? ’ Plutarch says, incident with that recorded in Ml 4 ls and Mk 
‘You will find that few of the most prudent l 16 . But there are important consider.it ions 
and wisest of mankind have been appreciated on the other side : (1) the persons are diffi rent 
in their own country.’ Another ancient writer (there four disciples, here Peter is addre— od): 
says, 1 All the philosophers seem to have had (2) the words used, though similar in s.-n-e. 
a hard life in their own country.’ arc very different in form ; (3) the disciples 

25-27. The vv. contain a refusal to work are not said to have ‘ left all ’ in Mt. bill only 
miracles in Nazareth. St. Matthew (13 58 ) to have loft their father in the ship. More- 
gives the reason : ‘ because of their unbelief.’ over, in Mt and Mk the disciples are fishing, 

25. Elias] RV ‘Elijah.’ Our Lord gives here they are washing their nets before putting 
two instances of prophets, who, being dis- them away. Besides, if Mt and Mk really <le- 
honoured in their own country, went and con- scribe the same event, why do they omit the 
ferred great blessings upon foreigners. Three most striking incident of all. the miraculous 
years and six months] So also in Jas 5 rt. This draught of fishes ? Sec on Mt 4 1S . 
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The incident was probably a miracle, but it 
is possible to give a plausible natural explana- 
tion of it. Tristram says : 1 The thickness of 
the shoals of tish in the Lake of Gennesareth 
is almost incredible to any one who has not 
witnessed them. They often cover an area of 
more than an acre ; and when the fish move 
slowly forward in a mass, and are rising out 
of the water, they are packed so close together, 
that it appears as if a heavy rain was beating 
down on the surface of the water.’ Fish so 
closely packed as this could not easily escape. 

5- Master] implying that he was already a 
disciple. This particular word is peculiar to 
St. Luke. 

8. Depart from me] ‘Peter perceived that 
His command was effectual beyond expecta- 
tion, and that He was a divine and super- 
natural man, and, therefore, feeling himself 
unworthy, begged Him to depart' (Euthymius). 
1 1 is natural for the sinful soul to shrink from 
the presence of the all-holy God. The near- 
ness of God had been brought home to St. 
Peter by the miracle which he had just wit- 
nessed: cp. Ex 20 19 . 

to. Catch men] lit. • catch them alive.’ The 
apostles are to catch men for life, not for 
death, by means of their preaching. In the 
works of Clement of Alexandria, 200 a.d., there 
is a beautiful hymn to Christ as the fisher : 

‘ Fisher of mortal men, 

Even of those that are being saved, 

Ever the holy fish 

From the wild ocean 

Of tho world's sea of sin 

By thy sweet life thou entieest away. ’ 

12-16. The leper cleansed (Mt8 J Mkl 40 ). 
See on Mt. 

1 6. And prayed] Peculiar to Lk, who more 
often than any other evangelist mentions our 
Lord’s prayers. 

17-26. The Paralytic (Mt9 1 Mk'2 1 ). See 
on Mt. 

27-39. Call of Levi, and the controversy as 
to fasting (Mt9 3 Mk2 13 ). See on Mt. 

39. (Peculiar to Lk.) Christ means that 
Ho cannot expect the disciples of John and 
of the Pharisees, who have tasted the old wine 
of the Law, and found it good, to receive at 
once and without difficulty the new teaching. 

The old is better] So AY and RM ; but RY 
‘ the old is good.’ 

CHAPTER 6 

Choice of the Twelve. Sermon in the 
Plain 

1-5. Plucking the ears of corn (Mt 12 1 Mk 
2 23 ). See on Mt and Mk. 

1. On the second sabbath after the first] Gk, 
deuteroprfiton, lit. 1 second-first.’ There is 
considerable ground for omitting this obscure 
expression as interpolated, and reading simply, 


1 on a sabbath,’ with the RY. If, however, it 
is genuine, it probably means, ‘ on the second 
sabbath after the waving of the sheaf on the 
second day of the Passover festival ’ (see 
LV23 1-16 ). It was the custom to number the 
sabbaths from Passover to Pentecost from 
this day. Of the numerous other interpreta- 
tions the best are, 1 the second chief sabbath 
of the year’ (i.e. Pentecost), and ‘the first 
sabbath of tho second month of the year.’ The 
‘ Jewish Eneycl.’ conjectures that the disciples 
were blamed for plucking the ears before the 
sheaf was waved, which was forbidden (Lv 23 16 ). 

5. In one important MS, the Codex Bezae, 
this v. is placed after v. 10, and in its place is 
inserted this remarkable incident and saying 
of Jesus : ‘ On the same day He saw a man 
working on the sabbath, and said to him : 

“ 0 man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
blessed art thou. But if thou knowest not, 
cursed art thou, and a transgressor of the 
law.” ’ The utterance is perhaps authentic. 

1 In substance it certainly bears the mark of 
genius. I regard it as an interpolated frag- 
ment of a true tradition ’ (Meyer). ‘ We 
may believe that this traditional story is true ’ 
(Plummer). ‘ Its form and contents speak for 
its originality, and, I am disposed to believe, 
its authenticity ’ (Alford). On the contrary, 
Godet says, ‘ This can only be an invention 
or a perversion.’ 

6-1 1. The man with the withered hand 
(Mtl2»Mk3i). See on Mt. 

12-19. Choice of the Twelve (MtlO a 
Mk3 13 J. See on Mt and Mk. 

16. Judas the brother of James] So AY and 
RM. But RY ‘Judas the son of James.’ 

17. In the plain] RY ‘on a level place.’ 
This may have been a plateau, high up the 
mountains, but see on Mtfi 1 . 

20-49. Great sermon to the disciples and 
in part to the multitudes. It forms here the 
ordination address of the Twelve. In what 
sense it is identical with the Sermon on the 
Mount is explained on Mt5 a . That it is for 
all practical purposes tho same sermon, but 
abridged, is shown by the fact that it contains 
only five verses (vv. 24-26, 39, 40) which are 
not in St. Matthew’s version, and that it 
follows St. Matthew’s order. 

Analysis : (1) Four beatitudes, on the 
poor, the hungry, weepers, and the hated 
(vv. 20-23). 

(2) Four woes, on the rich, the full, 
laughers, and the well spoken of (vv. 24-26). 

(3) Exhortation to love, as shown in re- 
turning good for evil, not resisting evil, loving 
enemies, not judging rashly (vv. 27-38). 

(4) Exhortation to stringent self-examin- 
ation on the part of those who presume to 
guide others, lest they be found to be hypo- 
crites (vv. 39-45). 
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(5> Exhortation to obedience. The strong 
foundation upon which obedient Christians 
build (vv. 46-49). 

St. Luke’s sermon is much less striking than 
St. Matthew's. It omits the whole question 
of the relation of the Gospel to the Law, and 
all those passages in which Christ claims to 
be the supreme Legislator, Judge, and Ruler 
of the human race ; it has only four beatitudes 
instead of eight, and in general gives the im- 
pression of an abridged and imperfect report, 
in which some of the sayings, owing to ex- 
tensive omissions, do not appear in their true 
context. Some, but not all, of St. Luke’s 
omissions can be accounted for by the fact 
that his Gospel was intended for Gentiles. 

Some critics profess to find in St. Luke’s 
sermon an Ebionitic, or as we should now say, a 
socialistic or communistic tendency. Probably 
wrongly, for by 1 the poor ’ and ‘the hungry,’ 
St. Luke does not mean the literally such, any 
more than St. Matthew, who expressly speaks 
of ‘the poor in spirit.’ and of those who 
‘ hunger and thirst after righteousness.’ So 
also St. Luke's rich, well-fed, and prosperous 
persons, are not simply the well-to-do, but 
those who have the vices of their station. 
Our Lord never approves poverty or con- 
demns riches simply as such. See on Mt. 

20-23. Pour Beatitudes. See on Mfco 3-1 -. 

22. Separate you] viz. by excommunication. 
The usual sentence was for thirty days, during 
which the excommunicated might not come 
within four cubits of any one. 

24-26. Four woes (peculiar to Lk). The 
‘ woes ’ refer chiefly to future punishment in 
the world to come, but not exclusively, for in 
the siege of Jerusalem they received a literal 
fulfilment. 

24. You that are rich] i.e. those who, pos- 
sessing wealth, trust in it (MklO 24 ), or spend 
it in selfish luxury like Dives (LklG 1{l ), and 
despise the poor (Jas2 8 ), and oppress them 
(Jaso 4 ). Ye have received your consolation] 
cp. Abraham's words to Dives (16 25 ), ‘Son, 
remember that thou in thy lifetime reeeivedst 
(in full) thy good things.' 25. You that are 
full] and careless of your poorer brethren’s 
needs, like the rich man 1 who fared sump- 
tuously every day ’ (16 19 ). Shall hunger] 
Spiritual destitution is meant, in this world 
and the next. That laugh] The godless, con- 
temptuous laughter of the wicked (EccluslQ 30 ) 
is meant. Innocent mirth is approved by 
Christ (Lkl5 24 ). Mourn and weep] viz. in 
‘he world to come. 

26. A warning to all Christian ministers 
and teachers not to court popularity by speak- 
ing smooth words, and saying ‘Peace, when 
there is no peace.’ Plutarch relates of Phocion 
the Athenian, ‘ Once while ho was delivering 
a public speech and making a good impression, 


and saw that all his hearers wero equally 
pleased with what ho said, ho turned to his 
friends and said, “ Surely I must have for- 
gotten myself, and said something wrong.”' 
Similarly Diogenes Laertius relates of a cer- 
tain philosopher, that when some one an- 
nounced to him that all men wero praising 
him, he replied, 1 Why, what evil have l done V 

The false prophets] cp. Jer5 :!l (in s 1 1 
Ezklfiiu. 

27-38. Exhortations to love, forgiveness of 
injuries, and avoiding of rash judgments. 

27-30. See on Mt5 3!) -' 2 . 

31. Sec on Mt7 12 . 

32-36. See on Mto 42 - 43 . 

37, 38. See on Mt? 1 . 2 . 

39. St. Matthew gives this saying in a much 
more suitable connexion (Mtl5 H ), where it is 
applied to the Pharisees. Here it appears to 
mean that before judging others we must 
judge ourselves, otherwise wo shall be blind 
leaders of the blind. The ditch] RV ‘a pit ' 
Palestine is full of unfenccd wells, quarries, etc. 

40. Another saying which occurs in a inure 
natural context in Mt 10 - 4 , q.v. 

41-45. Exhortation to stringent self-exami- 
nation on the part of religious guides. 

41. 42. See on Mt7 3 ‘ 5 . 

43-45. See on Mt7 lc ‘ 2fj , and Mt 1 2 33 

46-49. Obedient hearing. See on Mt 7 2!J ". 

CHAPTER 7 

Raising of tiif. Widow's Son. Tim 
Woman who was a Sinm it 

1-10. Healing of the centurion's servant. 
See on Mt8 5 . 

n-17. The raising of the widow's son 
(peculiar to Lk). On the credibility and 
significance of Christ’s miracles of resurrci timi. 
consult Mt9 18 Jnll 1 . 

n. Nain] 25m. SW. of Capernaum on the 
hill ‘ little Hermon ’ as it slopes down to the 
plain of Esdraelon : now a squalid collection 
of mud-hovels. Much people] RV ‘a gt'cnt 
multitude.’ Lazarus also was raised in the 
presence of a multitude of witnesses. 

12. Carried out] Jewish tombs were alwats 
outside the walls, and burials wero required 
to be performed within 24 hours. Only son] 
see Jer6 29 Zechl2 10 Am8 10 . 14. The bier] 
a more pallet, not a coffin. 

I say unto thee] Elijah and Elisha nun d the 
dead with difficulty, and after strong wrest- 
lings with God in prayer (1 K 1 7 2 °. 21 2 K 1 3 ” 3 1 ), 
Christ without effort, by a single word of 
power : cp. Jn ll 43 . 16. A great prophet] or, 

‘even the prophet’ (Dtl 8 is ), for only the 
very greatest prophets had raised the dead. 

18-23. A deputation from John the Baptist. 
See on Mtll 2 . 

24-35. Christ’s opinion of John. Sec on 
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29, 30. Peculiar to Lk. 

30. Rejected] RV 1 rejected for themselves 
the counsel of God.' God’s ‘ counsel,' or 
design, was that they should be prepared for the 
coming of Christ by receiving John’s baptism. 

36-50. Christ anointed at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee (peculiar to Lk). Placed 
here as an illustration of how ‘'Wisdom' 
(i.e. the Gospel) is justified by the changed 
life of one of 1 her children ’ (this sinful 
woman). ‘ We are still in that epoch of 
transition when the rupture between our Lord 
and the Pharisees, although already far 
advanced, was not yet complete. A Pharisee 
could still invite Him without difficulty. It 
has been supposed that this invitation was 
given with a hostile intention. But this 
Pharisee's own reflection, v. 39 , shows his 
moral state. He was hesitating between the 
holy impression which Jesus made upon him, 
and the antipathy which his caste felt against 
Him ’ (Godet). The woman at the time of 
the incident was no longer a • sinner ’ ; she had 
been converted by Jesus, but the Pharisee did 
not know this. 

This anointing is probably quite distinct 
from that at Bethany (Alt 26 6 Jnl 2 2 ), and 
the woman is not to be identified either with 
Mary Magdalene, or with Alary of Bethany, 
who were clearly women of good position and 
character (see on Mt 26 ° Jn 12 2 ). 

36. Sat down] or, rather, ‘ lay down,’ 

1 reclined.' 

37. A sinner] i.e. a woman of ill fame, or, 
rather, one who had been such. She would 
have no difficulty in entering the house, as 
banquets in the East are generally public 
functions. An alabaster box (RV ‘ cruse ')] 

‘ We have evidence that perfumed oils — 
notably oil of roses, and of the iris plant, but 
chiefly the mixture known in antiquity as 
foliatum - — were largely manufactured and used 
in Palestine. A flask with this perfume was 
worn by women round the neck’ (see on 
Songl 13 ). 38. As Jesus was reclining (not 
sitting) with His head towards the table and 
His feet stretched out behind Him, the woman 
could easily act as indicated. Tears] She was 
overwhelmed by penitent recollections of her 
past life, and gratitude to Him who had saved 
her from it. Hairs] To appreciate this act we 
must remember that it was one of the greatest 
humiliations for a woman to be seen with her 
hair dishevelled. Similar acts of respect were 
sometimes, but rarely, paid to rabbis. A man 
once came to kiss the feet of Rabbi Jonathan, 
because he had induced filial reverence in his 
son. Anointing the feet was common among 
the Jews, the Romans, and the Greeks, espe- 
cially at banquets. 

39. This man, if he were a prophet] One 
good MS reads ‘ the prophet.’ 


40. Jesus answering] The Pharisee thought 
that Jesus did not know the woman’s history. 
Jesus shows the Pharisee that He can discern 
even the thoughts of his own heart. Simon] 
the same as Simeon, or Symeon. It is a mere 
coincidence that the other anointing took 
place at the house of a man of the same name. 
There are eleven Simons in the OT., nine in 
the NT., and twenty in Josephus. 41. Pence] 

i.e. denarii. According to weight a denarius 
was about 8d., but according to purchasing 
power 2 s. or more. The two debts were, 
therefore, about £50 and £ 5 . 

44. No water] cp. Gnl8 4 Jgl 9 21 1 S 25 41 , 
and see on J11I3 5 . 46. Oil] which was cheap, 
as opposed to ointment, which was dear. 

47. 1 Thou canst see that Bhe is a reformed 
character and that her many sins have been 
forgiven, because of the love she bears to Me, 
who have saved her from her sinful life.’ It 
should be carefully observed that the woman 
loved because she was forgiven, not forgiven 
because she loved. 

To whom little is forgiven] i.e. ‘ Thou, 
Simon, like this woman, hast also been My 
disciple, but it is plain from the little love 
thou showest Ale that, unlike her, thou hast 
not been brought to repentance through My 
ministry.’ 

48. Thy sins are forgiven] Christ had for- 
given her before, when she turned from her 
old life. He now for her greater comfort 
renews the absolution. Por the bearing of 
Christ’s absolving power upon His divinity, 
see on Mt 9 1-S . 49. Sins also] RV ‘even 
sins.’ 

CHAPTER 8 

Parable ok tiie Sower. The Demoniac 
ok Gadara 

1-3. Tours through Galilee. The minister- 
ing women (peculiar to Lk). 

2. Mary called Magdalene] see on Mt 27 56 . 

Seven devils] AlklG 9 . The ‘seven’ indi- 
cates the greatness of her disease, not of her 
previous wickedness. There is no evidence 
that the persons possessed with devils in the 
NT. were specially -wicked, or that Mary 
Magdalene had ever been a woman of evil life. 

3. Joanna] see 24 10 . Our Lord did not, like 
the Pharisees, 1 devour widows’ houses.’ Those 
who contributed to His support were women 
of wealth and position. Chuza] probably the 
steward of Herod Antipas, whoas such managed 
his house and estates. From Joanna St. Luke 
probably obtained much of his special informa- 
tion. Susanna] Of her nothing is known. 

Ministered unto him] This illustrates onr 
Lord’s precept ( 1 Cor 9 14 ) that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel. 

4-15. Parable of the Sower (Alt 13 1 Mk 4 J ). 
See on Mt. 
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1 6-i 8. Further remarks on teaching by 
parables (Mkl 21 - 23 ). See on Mk. 

19-21. His mother and brethren (Mtl 2 4 “ 
Mkl} 31 ). See on Jit. 

22-25. Stilling the storm (Mt8 23 Jlkl 36 ). 
See on Mt, Mk. 

26-39. The demoniac in the country of the 
Gadarenes ( 11 Y ‘Gerasenes') (Mt 8 33 Jlko 1 ). 
See on Mt. Mk. 

40-56. Jairus’ daughter. The woman with 
an issue (Mt 9 1S Mko- 1 ). See on Mt. 

CHAPTER 9 

Feeding the Five Thousand. Peter's 

Confession. The Transfiguration 

1-6. Mission of the Twelve (MtlOL 5 ' 15 Mk 
6 ‘" 13 ). See on Mt. 

7-9. Herod thinks that John is risen again 
(Mt 1 4 1 Mk li 14 ). See on Mt. 

10-17. Feeding of the five thousand (Mtl 4 13 
Mk6 3u Jilt! 1 ). See on Mt and Jn. 

18-27. Confession of Peter (Mt 1 6 13 Mk 8 -'). 
See on Mt. St. Luke’s account is the most 
imperfect. Why he omits to mention the 
locality (Cmsarca Philippi), and Christ’s rebuke 
to Peter, which were certainly in his source, 
does not appear. He alone mentions that 
Christ was ‘ praying alone ' (v. 18 ). 

28-36. The Transfiguration (Mt 17 1 Mk 9 -). 
See on Mt. 

31. Lk alone mentions the subject of the 
conversation. Christ's death. 

37-43. The epileptic healed (Mt 1 7 14 Mk 9 14 ). 
See on Mt and Mk. 

43 1 '— 45. He predicts His Passion (Mtl 7 22 
Mk 9 30 ). See on Mt. It is not clear why St. 
Luke omits the prophecy of the resurrection, 
which certainly was in the source used by the 
synoptists. See Mt aud Mk. 

46-48. Who should be greatest (Jit 18 1 Mk 
9 33 ). See on Mt. 

49, 50. The man casting out devils in Christ’s 
name. See on Mk 9 33 - 41 . 

Chs. 9 51 -X9 23 . The Peraean Ministry. Here 
begins a long and important section consist- 
ing of ten chapters ( 9 51 - 19 28 ) peculiar to the 
third Gospel, and called generally' the 1 Persian 
section.’ (For ■ Persia ’ see on Mt 1 U x .) From 
the narratives of Jit and Mk, who devote but 
a chapter to it (JItl 9 JrklO).it would be 
supposed that the final journey' of Jesus to 
Jerusalem occupied not more than a week or 
two, but in St. Luke it is so crowded with 
incidents, that several months must be assigned 
to it. It need not, however, be supposed that 
all the incidents and discourses which St. Luke 
places in this period really belong to it. Marks 
of time are infrequent and vague, and lead to 
the conclusion that many of the incidents came 
into the evangelist’s hands with no indications 
of date, and were, therefore, grouped together 
in this appendix to the Galilean ministry. Ail 

vno 


the Gospels agree in bringing our Lord to 
Peraea shortly before the Passion. 

Some think that St. Luke describes not one, 
but three journeys to Jerusalem : (1) 9 31 = Jn 
7 1 - 1 D 39 (Feast of Tabernacles and of Dedica- 
tion; ( 2 ) 13 22 = Jnll (raising of Lazarus): 
( 3 ) 17 n = Jnll 65 (journey from Ephraim to 
Jerusalem). But it is better to hold that St. 
Luke describes only one journey, which partook 
largely of the nature of an extended mission- 
ary tour. 

51-56. James and John desire to call down 
fire upon a Samaritan village (peculiar to l,k). 
Though James and John did not gain their 
title 1 Boanerges’ (Mk 3 17 ) from this incident, 
yet it undoubtedly illustrates the character of 
the ‘ Sons of Thunder ’ on its weaker side. 
Their desire for vengeance was a fault, hut a 
generous one. They resented, not a personal 
slight, but an insult to the Jlaster whom they 
had now come to regard as greater than Jloses 
or Elijah or any OT. saint. They were right 
to be angry, but they were wrong in their anger 
to forget mercy, and to desire to destroy rather 
than to save sinners. 

51. When the time was come (BY ‘when 
the days were well nigh come ’) that he should 
be received up] lit. 1 for His Ascension.' St. Luke 
thus indicating that His painful death would 
have a glorious issue. Set his face] see isa iid 7 . 
St. Mark states that Jesus went lie lore, and 
the disciples followed in amazement and appre- 
hension (JlklO 32 ). 

52. Samaritans] see on Jn 4 h-V-V- 1 ". To 
make ready] viz. a lodging and a meal. 

53. As though he would go to Jerusalem] 
The Samaritans expected a Jlessiah. but the 
fact that Jesus was going to Jerusalem to 
worship, rather than to their own holy moun- 
tain Gerizim, was a sufficient proof to them 
that Jesus was not he. The Jews often 
passed through Samaria, but they seldom 
availed themselves of Samaritan hospitality, 
though according to the rabbis 1 their land 
was clean, their waters were clean, their dwell- 
ings were clean, and their roads were clean.' 

54. Even as Elias (Elijah) did] 21 C 1 1 ". 
Omitted by RV. 55. Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of] (omitted by im- 
porter 1 ancient authorities, see RY), i.e. cither. 
(I) ye know not that the spirit of the new 
covonant is one of forbearance and forgivenc-s : 
or, (2) ye know not that the spirit which you 
exhibit comes from Satan not from God. 

56. For the Son . . save them] These beau- 
tiful words are wanting in many ancient 
authorities, but are in any case an authentic, 
utterance of Jesus, appropriately inserted here. 

57-62. Jesus is joined by new disciples. 
See on Mt8 1B-2z . 

61, 62. Peculiar to Lk. 

61. Bid them farewell] Our Lord probably 
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does not forbid the man to take leave of his 
relations, but only indicates in a striking and 
figurative way that those who aspire to be 
followers of Him, especially in the work of the 
ministry, must disentangle themselves from 
family ties, and give themselves wholeheartedly 
to the work. 

CHAPTER 10 

Tiie Seventy. The Good Samaritan. 

Martha and Mary 

i-i6. Choice and mission of the Seventy 
(peculiar to Lk). Another step in the organ- 
isation of the Church. The Seventy receive a 
subordinate commission, similar to that of the 
apostles, to preach and to cast out devils 
(vv. 9 , 17 ). Two motives may be discerned 
in the sending forth of so numerous a body of 
missionaries. (!) The time before His Passion 
was now short, and Jesus wished the message 
of salvation to reach as many Israelites as 
possible. ( 2 ) He wished to train His fol- 
lowers to act alone after His departure. Pro- 
bably the Twelve did not accompany the 
Seventy. Jesus kept them with Him for 
special personal training. 

The number 70 is significant. It was the 
number of the Sanhedrin. As Jesus had 
already set up twelve new Patriarchs of the 
New Israel, so now He establishes a new 
Sanhedrin. The Jews deduced this number 
from the seventy elders of Null lb > 24 . Or 
the number may symbolise the nations of the 
earth. The Jews held, agreeably to GnlO, 
that the human race was made up of 70 peoples, 
14 descended from Japhel, 30 from Ham, and 
20 from Shera. If, as is not unlikely, the 
appointment of the Seventy took place about 
the Feast of Tabernacles, the ritual of the 
feast may have had something to do with the 
number, for then 70 bullocks were offered on 
behalf of the Gentile nations. The rabbis 
said, ‘ They offer seventy bullocks for the 
seventy nations, to make atonement for them, 
that the rain may fall upon the fields of all 
the world.’ 

The charge to the Seventy reads like an 
abridged report of St. Matthew’s charge to 
the Twelve. It contains only one v., and that 
an unimportant one (v. 8), which is not in St. 
Matthew. St. Luke, however, is not depend- 
ent upon St. Matthew, for he arranges the 
sayings in quite a different order. The close 
similarity of the two charges is best accounted 
for by supposing that Christ gave nearly the 
same directions to the Seventy as to the 
Twelve. It should be observed, however, that 
He does not confine their mission to the 
Israelites. In Penea the Gentiles were 
numerous. 

i. Seventy] Many ancient authorities rend 
4 seventy-two ’ here and in v. 17 . 6. The son 


of peace] RV 1 a son of peace,’ i.o. one inclined 
to peace. A Hebrew idiom. 8. Peculiar to 
Luke. The ministers of the gospel are not to 
be dainty or luxurious. 

13-15. See on Mt 1 1 21 - 24 , where the words 
occur in quite a different connexion. 

17-20. Return of the Seventy (peculiar to 
Lk). 18. I beheld Satan] Our Lord poetically 
compares Satan’s discomfiture at the successful 
mission of the Seventy to his original fall 
from heaven. The only other allusion to the 
fall of Satan in the Gospels, and perhaps in 
the Bible, is Jn8 14 . 19. Serpents and scor- 

pions] Victory over spiritual foes is meant, 
rather than immunity from bodily injury, yet 
cp. Mkl6 18 Ac 28 3 ' 5 . The enemy is Satan 
(Mtl 3 23 ). 20. Jesus bids the disciples rejoice 
not, as they are doing, because they have 
miraculous powers, but because their names 
are enrolled as citizens of heaven in the book 
of life (Lsa 4 3 Dan 12 1 Ex 32 32 Rev 3 6 , etc.). 

21-24. The revelation to babes (Mtll 25 - 27 ). 
See on Mt. 

21. In spirit] RV ‘in the Holy Spirit.’ 
One of St. Luke’s characteristic references to 
the Holy Spirit. Christ’s acts and emotions, 
as well as His words were inspired. 

23, 24. See on Mtl. 3 l<1 > 17 . 

25-37. Parable of the Good Samaritan 
(peculiar to Lk). This lawyer is not to be 
identified with that of Mt 22 33 Mkl 2 28 . 

25-28. See on Mt 22 35 - 40 . 

29. Who is my neighbour ?] The ‘ lawyer ’ 
intended to justify himself by showing that, 
even upon a liberal interpretation of the word 
1 neighbour,’ he had done his duty. He ex- 
pected Christ to say that a neighbour was a 
friend or at least an Israelite. The idea that 
a 1 neighbour ’ might be a foreigner had never 
occurred to him. The rabbis said, 1 He excepts 
all Gentiles when he saith His neighbour.’ 

‘ An Israelite killing a stranger-inhabitant 
doth not die for it by the Sanhedrin, because 
it is said, If any one lifts up himself against 
his neighbour.’ ‘We are not to contrive the 
death of the Gentiles, but if they are in any 
danger of death wc are not bound to deliver 
them, e.g. if any of them fall into the sea 
you need not take him out, for such a one is 
not thy neighbour.’ 

In answer Christ appealed to the man’s 
conscience, not to his reason. If Christ had 
said ‘ a heathen is thy neighbour,’ the man 
would have argued the point with learned 
subtlety. Instead of this Jesus told him a 
story in which a man treated a foreigner as a 
neighbour, and the lawyer was bound to 
confess that this was in accordance with the 
mind of God. 

30-37. A sufficient motive for this parable 
is provided, if it be understood as simply in • 
culcating the duty of benevolence to persons 
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of all kinds with whom we aro brought in 
contact, enemies as well as friends, foreigners 
as well as fellow-countrymen, because ■ God has 
made of one (blood) all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth’ (Ac 17 20 
10*). The traditional allegorical interpreta- 
tion, however, is too interesting to be entirely 
passed over. We give it in the words of 
Euthymius : ■ The man is Adam and his off- 
spring. the descent from Jerusalem to Jericho 
is the Fall. The thieves are the demons who 
beset our path, and strip us of the garments of 
virtue and the fear of God, and wound us 
spiritually by causing us to sin. Man was 
made half dead, in that he remained immortal 
in the soul, but mortal in the body. The 
Priest is the Law given by Moses, the Levitc 
is the teaching of the prophets, and the good 
Samaritan is Christ Himself. The inn is the 
Church which receives every kind of man. 
The innkeeper is every ruler of the Church, 
i.e. every bishop and successor of the apostles. 
And the two pence are the Old and the Hew 
Testaments, which minister healing to the sick.’ 

30. Jericho] see on Mt 20*. A city of the 
priests. The road to Jerusalem is still ex- 
tremely dangerous, being infested by brigands. 

33. Samaritan] see on Jn-U*. 34. Oil and 
wine] used as remedies for wounds in the 
East. 35. Pence] see on Mt 18*. 

38-42. Jesus at the house of Martha and 
Mary (peculiar to Lk). It is a striking con- 
firmation of the historic truth of the Fourth 
Gospel, that the characters of the two sisters 
— the busy, active, hospitable Martha, the quiet, 
contemplative, teachable Mary — are the same 
there as here. 

38. Village] i. e. Bethany (Jnll 1 ). St. Luke 
was probably ignoi'ant of the name. Martha 
(lit. ‘ mistress ’)] Sometimes supposed to be 
wife of Simon the Leper. She is a scriptural 
example of the virtue of hospitality. 

39. Mary] Hot identical with Mary Magda- 
lene, or the ‘sinner’ (7 3 ‘). 

At Jesus’ (RV * the Lord’s) feet] Jesus was 
reclining on a couch for the meal, with His head 
towards the table and His feet stretched out 
behind him. Martha and Mary were both 
waiting at table, but whereas Martha occupied 
herself with offering dish after dish, and so 
was ‘ cumbered about much serving,' Mary 
spent most of her time sitting behind Jesus, 
and listening to what He was saying. When 
Martha complained that Mary allowed her to 
do all the work, Jesus said that He was quite 
contented with a single dish, and that both 
sisters would honour Him more by attending 
to what He said, than by givingHiman elaborate 
dinner. 

42. But one thing is needful] 1 There is no 
need of an elaborate meal. A few dishes or 
even one would suffice. Indeed, only one por- 


tion is really necessary, that which Mary 1ms 
chosen, to listen to Mo.’ Our Lord gently 
hints to Martha that He would rather have a 
quiet talk with her on heavenly things, tlmn 
receive all these hospitable attentions at her 
hands. 

CHAPTER 11 

The Lord’s Prayer. Tiie Sion or Jown 

1-4. The Lord’s Prayer (Mt(i !l - 1 " 1 ). Sic 
on Mt. If the Lord’s Prayer was gi\en only 
once, St. Luke is probably right as to the 
occasion. His version, however (as in the 
case of the Beatitudes), is manifestly interior 
to St. Matthew’s. Of the seven petitions he 
omits two — the third (‘ Thy will bo done,’ etc.!, 
and the seventh (‘ but deliver us from the c\il 
one’ : see the RV). In place of Mt’s beautiful 
opening, ‘ Our Father in the heavens,’ he 
has simply, ‘Father,’ and for the expre&she 
metaphor ‘ debts ’ he substitutes ‘ sins.’ IL 
manifestly had not access to the original ami 
authentic ‘ logia ' of the apostle Matthew, of 
which the first evangelist makes such large 
and fruitful use. 

2. Our Father which art in heaven] The 
true reading here is simply 1 Father.’ Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth] Modern 
editors omit this clause. 4. But deliver us 
from evil (‘the evil one’)] Modern editois 
omit this clause also. 

5-8. The friend at midnight (peculiar to 
Lk). The connexion with what goes befou- 
ls suitable and natural. Having gi\cn the 
disciples a form of intercessory prayer, J ostis 
encourages them to persevere in its use. and 
also in the use of other prayers formed on its 
model, by a homely parable, the les-on of 
which is, If a churlish man can be forced by 
importunity to give against his will, how much 
more can persevering prayer bring down from 
the bountiful Father in heaven all good things. 

8. Importunity] better, ‘ shamelessness.' 

9-13. Prayer and the answer to prayer 
(Mt7 T-u , Sermon on the Mount). See on Mt. 

n, 12. In answer to prayer God gi\es 
neither what is useless (a stone) nor what is 
harmful (a serpent, or scorpion). The scorpion 
(10 1 * Dt8 15 Ezk2* Rev 0 3 > s, it') is a small 
poisonous crab-like animal, which, when at 
rest, is round like an egg. Y. 12 is peculiar 
to Lk. 

14, 15. A dumb devil cast out (Mtl)- 1J - J1 ). 
See on Mt. 

16. A sign from heaven demanded. See on 
Mtl2 33 1G 1 , and see on verses 21! f. 

17-23. Christ and Beelzebub. See on 
Mtl2 2S ‘ 30 . 

21, 22. Lk is here fuller and more pic- 
turesque than Mt and Mk. The imagery 
seems derived from Isa 49 24 ‘ 2G . 21. A strong 

man] RY ‘the strong man fully armed,' i.e. 
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Satan. His palace (RV ‘ own court ’) is the 
world, so far as it is under his usurped 
dominion. His goods are the souls which he 
holds captive. His armour is his crafty devices 
for keeping them in captivity and separating 
them from all good influences. The stronger 
is Christ, who, by casting out devils and preach- 
ing the gospel, rescues souls from Satan’s 
power. The spoils are the rescued souls, 
which Christ 1 divides ’ by setting them to 
work at various employments in His own ser- 
vice. 23. In this contest between Christ and 
Satan no one can be neutral. Gathereth . . 
scattereth] He who does not help Me to 
gather and marshal My army, is working for 
its defeat and rout. 

24-26. The peril of the vacant soul 
(Mt 1243-45). gee on Mt. 

27, 28. A woman calls our Lord's mother 
blessed (peculiar to Lk). Mk and Mt insert 
at this point the incident of our Lord's mother 
and brethren wishing to see Him (Mt 1 2 48 
Mk3 3 i), which St. Luke has already recorded 
in a quite different connexion (8 19 ). 

27. As he spake] What our Lord had just 
said about the danger of a relapse after a 
superficial repentance (v. 26) struck the woman 
as so true to life (probably through some un- 
fortunate experience in her own family), that 
she w-as moved to express her appreciation of 
His teaching openly. Blessed, etc.] Edersheim 
quotes a good rabbinical parallel : 1 Blessed is 
the hour in which the Messiah was created ; 
blessed the womb whence He issued ; blessed 
the generation that sees Him ; blessed the eye 
that is worthy to behold Him.’ 28. Christ 
does not deny that His mother is blessed, but 
declares that to hear His words and obey them, 
and so to be brought into spiritual fellowship 
with God, is blessing infinitely greater. 

29-32. The sign of Jonah (Mt 123S-42), 
See on Mt. 

33- 36. Inward light and darkness. Christ 
is still rebuking those who refused to believe 
in Him without a special sign from heaven. 
In St. Matthew these vv. form part of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

33. A favourite saying of Christ’s occurring 
in various connexions (8 16 Mt5 16 Mk4 21 ). 
Here it means that Christ by His public preach- 
ing and miracles has made Himself so con- 
spicuous and public a 1 sign ’ to this generation, 
that they ought to ask for no other. 

34- 36. (MtG 22 ’ 23 , q.v.) If they will only 
regard His work and teaching without preju- 
dice, then their own consciences will testify 
that He has a real mission from God. 

37 - 54 . Christ is entertained by a Pharisee. 
He denounces Pharisaic formalism and hypo- 
crisy. For the relation of this discourse to 
Mt 23 1- 3 ®, see on Mt 23 h 

38. Washed] lit. ‘baptised’ : see on Mk7 1-5 . 


39—41. See on Mt23 25 > 20 . ‘ W hat is the use 
of you Pharisees cleansing the outward appear- 
ance of your conduct (symbolised by the out- 
side of the cup and the platter), if your souIb 
within are full of greed and wickedness ? 
God, who made both the outside and the 
inside of man, expects both to be made clean. 
Only give what is within the cup and platter 
as alms to the poor, and in general practice 
generosity instead of greed, and all your 
vessels will become clean to you without 
ceremonial cleansing. 

41. Give alms of such things as ye have] A 
possible, but unlikely translation. Better, 
‘ Give as alms what is within (the cup and 
platter).’ Others render, 1 Give your hearts to 
almsgiving.’ All things] i.e. all your vessels. 

42. SeeonMt23 23 . 43. See on Mt 23°. 

44. See on Mt23 27 . 46. See on Mt23 4 . 

47, 48. See on Mt23 29 - 31 . 49-51. See on 

Mt 23 34-3®. 49. Therefore also said the wisdom 
of God] In Mt 2334 the words are an utterance 
of Christ Himself. Christ’s knowledge of 
the divine counsels is so complete that His 
utterances are also utterances of the Wisdom 
of God. 52. See on Mt23 13 . The key of 
knowledge] i.e. the key which opens the door 
to knowledge of the things concerning the 
kingdom of God. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Leaven of the Pharisees. The 

Ricn Foor, 

1- 12. Jesus warns His followers against 
Pharisaic hypocrisy, and exhorts them to be 
courageous in face of opposition. This speech 
is not unsuitable to the context in St. Luke, 
but the whole of the sayings are found also in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, generally in a more 
natural connexion (mostly in the charge to the 
Twelve, 10 5-42). Perhaps St. Luke here groups 
together sayings spoken at different times. 

1. When there were] RY 1 when the many 
thousands of the multitude were gathered 
together.’ They were attracted by the dis- 
pute between our Lord and the Pharisees 
recorded in the last c. Since our Lord begins 
by addressing His disciples, and warns them 
of coming persecutions, it may be inferred 
that the multitude was at first inclined to side 
with the Pharisees ; yet see v. 13, where the 
authority of Jesus is plainly recognised. The 
leaven] see on Mtl6 6 > n > 12 . 

2- 9. See on Mt 10 23-33. 

2, 3. These vv. have a different connexion 
and meaning in Mt. 

2. Hypocrisy, like that of the Pharisees, is 
useless and foolish, for in the Judgment Day 
there will be a merciless exposure of it. 

3. For in that day the most secret words and 
thoughts of hypocrites will be proclaimed to 
the whole creation. Therefore (RY ‘ Where- 
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fore ')] is better translated 1 for,’ ‘ because ’ 
[cp. 1» 19 « Ac 12 ■»). 

io. See on Mtl2 31 > 3 ' 2 . n, 12. See on 
Mt 10 1 ’" 20 . 

13-21. Parable of the rich fool (peculiar 
to Lk). The parable teaches that since death 
and judgment are inevitable, men ought to 
devote their attention to laying up treasure 
in heaven, not on earth. 

13. Divide the inheritance] Such questions 
were decided by the ‘ bench of three ’ of the 
local synagogues. Christ, as usual, refuses 
to be drawn into any political or semi-political 
action. The unseasonable request of the man 
(he appears to have interrupted our Lord’s 
discourse to make it), showed that his mind 
was too much set upon worldly things. 14. Who 
made me?] Cp. Ex 2 14 . 15. For a man’s 
life] The Gk. is difficult and the translation 
doubtful, but the sense seems to be that neither 
a man’s physical nor his spiritual life is de- 
pendent upon great possessions. A healthy 
and happy human life can be lived in a state 
of comparative poverty, and spiritual life is 
rather hindered than aided by great possessions. 
Others understand it to mean that a man's life 
is not like a possession, but infinitely more 
valuable. Cp. below (v. 211). • the life is more 
than meat, and the body is more than raiment.’ 

16. Brought forth] The man’s wealth was 
honestly and justly acquired. His fault was 
not injustice, but covetousness. 17. I have 
no room] * Thou haul barns, the mouths of the 
poor which can hold much ; barns which can 
never be pulled down or destroyed, for they are 
heavenly and divine, if indeed it be true that he 
who feeds the poor, feuds God ’ (Theophylact). 

19. To my soul] The fool speaks as if 
earthly wealth could supply the needs of an 
immortal soul. 20. This night, etc.] lit. 
‘this night do they (i.e. the angels of ven- 
geance) require thy soul of thee.’ The right- 
eous man willingly and joyfully commits his 
soul to God ; but from the wicked man it is 
exacted with stern terror. 21. Rich toward 
God] On laying up treasure in heaven, which 
is here meant, see on MtG 19-21 . 

There is an interesting rabbinical parallel 
to this parable : ‘ Once Rabbi Simeon went 
to a certain circumcision and there feasted. 
The father gave them old wine, seven years 
old, to drink, saying, “With this wine will I 
grow old, rejoicing in my son."’ They feasted 
together till midnight. At midnight Rabbi 
Simeon, trusting to his own virtue, went out to 
go into the city, and on the way met the angel 
of death, who, he perceived, was very sad. He 
asked therefore, “Why art thou so sad ?” He 
replied, “ I am sad for the speeches of those 
who say. I will do this or that ere long, though 
they know not how quickly they may be called 
away by death. The man who just boasted, 

7fi 


‘ With this wine l will grow old, rejoicing in 
my son,’ behold his time draws near. Within 
thirty days he must be snatched away.” The 
rabbi said to him, “Do thou let me know 
1111/ time.” The angel answered, “ Over thee 
and such as thou art. we have no power : for 
God, being delighted with good works, pro- 
longeth your lives.” ’ 

22-34. Against anxiety about wealth and 
worldly things. Almost the whole of this 
section occurs in St. Matthew's Sermon on 
the Mount. The present context, however, 
is very suitable, and is perhaps correct. 

22-31. See on MtG 33 - 33 . 

29. Neither be ye of doubtful mind] or. 
1 neither be ye high-minded.’ 

32. Fear not, little flock] A beautiful and 
tender saying peculiar to Lk, intended to en- 
courage the disciples who would be for so 
long in so hopeless a minority. The sense is, 
‘If God is willing to give you the kingdom, 
much more will He give you food and raiment, 
therefore you need not be afraid (v. ;i:5) to 
sell that ye have and give alms.’ 33. See on 
Mtl9 21 G 20 . Sell that ye have, etc.] Christ 
addresses not all the disciples, but those who. 
like the apostles, had received a call to lean 
all, and devote themselves to the work of the 
ministry. 

Bags (RY ‘ purses ’) which wax not old] 
The purses which will keep your money sab h 
are not your own, but those of the poor on 
whom you bestow your charity. Placed in 
those purses, your earthly treasure will bocomi 
• treasure in the heavens that faileth not.' 

34. Pee on MtG 21 . 

35-48. Exhortation to vigilance. The 
greater part of it appears also (and most ap- 
propriately) in Mt 24. The apostles and 
other ministers of the word are childly ad- 
dressed, though there is a lesson tor all 
(v. 41 f.). The question of Peter (v. II) is 
peculiar to Lk. 

35) 36. A little parable peculiar to Luke, 
warning the apostles to be ready for Christ's 
second coming, which will bo sudden. The 
apostles are compared to slaves left to wall'll 
the house (the Church) while the master 
(Christ) goes to a wedding feast (i.e. asiuids 
into heaven). Their loins are girded because 
they have housework to do (preaching the 
gospel and ruling the Church), and they have 
lighted lamps, because their task is to enlighten 
a dark and sinful world by their shining 
example. Christ’s return from the marriage 
feast is His Second Advent, or it may 
mean His judgment of each individual soul at 
death. The ‘ marriage feast ’ here is not the 
final joy of the blessed, as in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, but Christ's session at the 
right hand of God between the Ascension and 
Second Advent, 
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The parable, though primarily intended for 
the rulers of the Church, is applicable to all 
Christians, for all have received some kind of 
commission from Christ. 

37 i 38. See on Mt 24 4C . These vv. con- 
tinue the parable. Those whom Christ shall 
find watching at His Second Coming, He will 
invite to share in the final feast (the joy of 
heaven) ; when Ho Himself will serve them, 
supplying them with all blessedness, and 
wiping away all tears from their eyes. The 
second and third watches are the second and 
third of the Roman four watches (Mtl 4 23 ). 
They thus represent the dead of night, and by 
metaphor the unexpectedness of the Second 
Advent. The Jews reckoned only three night 
watches. 

39,40. See onMt 24 43 . 44 . Another parable 
in which, by a curious inversion, the goodman 
(master) of the house means the apostles, and 
the thief Christ. Christ is so called from the 
secrecy and unexpectedness of His coming. 

41. (Peculiar to Lk.) Christ does not 
answer Peter's question directly, but His 
answer shows that He is speaking mainly of 
the apostles and those in authority. 

42-46. See on Mt 24 45 - ;i0 . 

47. 48. (Peculiar to Lk.) Christ hero seems 
to assert (cp. 10 12 - 14 ) that there will be degrees 
of future punishment. 

48. He that knew not] 1 The reference is 
to the future pastors of the Church. “He 
that knew not,’’ will still be punished, for he 
could have known ; but not punished so much 
as the other, for the other was presumptuous, 
but this one was slothful ; and presumption 
is a greater sin than sloth ’ (Euthymius). They 
will ask the more] Christ through His angels 
will demand ‘ His own with usury,' i.e. will 
demand that the talents entrusted to each 
man shall have been improved, and turned to 
good use. In the case of the Apostles He will 
demand what souls they have gained besides 
their own. 

49-53. The strife that the gospel will pro- 
duce. In different connexions in Mt. 

49. A paradox. The Prince of Peace comes 
to bring strife and bloodshed, fire and sword, 
into the world, because only through war can 
lasting peace be attained. Some, however, 
understand by fire, the fire of Christian love. 

What will I, etc.] i.e. 1 how much I wish 
that it were already kindled ! ' (Theophylact). 
Other translations : 1 What more have I to 
desire, if it be already kindled ? ' (Plummer). 
1 What do I desire ? Would that it were 
already kmdku i ’ (Origen). 

50. See on Mt 20 22 = Mk 10 s8 . A baptism] 
i.e. Christ’s Passion. Straitened] i.e. afflicted, 
oppressed. 

51-53. See on MtlO 31 ' 30 . 

54-59. Ignorance of the signs of the times. 


54-56. Sec on Mtlfi 1 - 3 . 

57. Peculiar to Lk. Of yourselves] Why, 
even without signs, do you not judge rightly of 
Me and My doctrine by the natural light of 
reason and conscience ? 

58, 59. See on Mt 5 25 > 26 . 

CHAPTER 13 

The Galileans killed by Pilate. The 
Unfruitful Fig Tree. Lament over 
Jerusalem 

1-9. Three exhortations to repentance, of 
which the former two are based on recent 
events, and the third is a parable. All are 
peculiar to Lk. 

1 . Whose blood Pilate] These men had evi- 
dently been killed in the courts of the Temple 
for some real or suspected sedition while they 
were slaying their victims, an act which was 
performed not by the priests, but by the 
offerers, or their servants. Nothing is known 
of this particular act of atrocity, but Philo, a 
contemporary writer, speaks of Pilate’s repeat- 
ed massacres of persons uncondemned, and 
insatiable and most grievous ferocity. It was 
perhaps either the cause or the consequence of 
the enmity between Herod and Pilate men- 
tioned 23 12 . 2. Were sinners] Bee on Jn 9 s . 

3. Shall all likewise perish] This was liter- 
ally fulfilled at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but probably Jesus means, ‘as these have 
suffered literal death, so you shall all suffer 
spiritual death.’ 4. Tower in Siloam fell] 
Another unknown incident. It is plausibly 
conjectured that this tower was part of the 
waterworks and aqueduct which Pilate built 
witb the sacred money of the Temple treasury 
( Korbaitas ), to the great scandal of pious Jews. 
The persons killed were probably workmen, 
whose death was regarded as a judgment for 
their impiety. For 1 Siloam ’ see on Jn 9 L 
The idea was very common among the Jews 
that great calamities are a proof of great sin. 
This was the view of Job’s friends, who were 
convinced that his great misfortunes argued 
him a great sinner (Job 4 7 8 2 ' 14 . 20 22 5 ). Onr 
Lord on several occasions strongly opposed 
this view (sec Jn 9 2 ). Sometimes, no doubt, 
suffering "is a direct punishment for sin, but 
not always, perhaps not generally. In the 
case of the righteous it often arises from the 
sin of others, or is permitted as a trial of 
faith, or as a means of refining and purifying 
the character. A righteous man’s sufferings 
may even be directly due to his righteousness, 
as in the case of our Lord, the apostles, 
Socrates, and numerous missionaries and re- 
formers in all ages and countries. 

6-9. The Barren Fig Tree. This parable illus- 
trates the warning (vv. 3 , 6), 1 Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ A certain 
man (God) had a fig tree (the Jewish nation) 
755 
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fore')] is better translated ‘for,’ ‘because’ 
[op. 1*> 19« Acl2-’ 3 ). 

io. See on Mtl2 31 > 32 . ix, 12. See on 
MtlOi'-" 

13-21. Parable of the rich fool (peculiar 
to Lk). The parable teaches that since death 
and judgment are inevitable, men ought to 
de\ote their attention to laying up treasure 
in heaven, not on earth. 

13. Divide the inheritance] Such questions 
were decided by the • bench of three ’ of the 
local synagogues. Christ, as usual, refuses 
to be drawn into any political or semi-political 
action. The unseasonable request of the man 
(he appears to have interrupted our Lord’s 
discourse to make it), showed that his mind 
was too much set upon worldly things. 14. Who 
made me?] Cp. Ex2 u . 15. For a man’s 
life] The Gk. is difficult and the translation 
doubtful, but the sense seems to bo that neither 
a man’s physical nor his spiritual life is de- 
pendent upon great possessions. A healthy 
and happy human life can be lived in a state 
of comparative poverty, and spiritual life is 
rather hindered than aided by great possessions. 
Others understand it to mean that a man’s life 
is not like a possession, but infinitely more 
valuable. Cp. below (v. 2.H). • the life is more 
than meat, and the body is more than raiment.’ 

1 6. Brought forth] The man’s wealth was 
honestly and justly acquired. His fault was 
not injustice, but covetousness. 17. I have 
no room] • Thou hast barns, the mouths of the 
poor which can hold much ; barns which can 
never be pulled down or destroyed, for they are 
heavenly and divine, if indeed it be true that he 
who feeds the poor, feeds God ’ (Theophylact). 

19. To my soul] The fool speaks as if 
earthly wealth could supply the needs of an 
immortal soul. 20. This night, etc.] lit. 
‘this night do they (i.e. the angels of ven- 
geance) require thy soul of thee.’ The right- 
eous man willingly and joyfully commits his 
soul to God ; but from the wicked man it is 
exacted with stern terror. 21. Rich toward 
God] On laying up treasure in heaven, which 
is here meant, see on MtC 19-21 . 

There is an interesting rabbinical parallel 
to this parable : ‘ Once Rabbi Simeon went 
to a certain circumcision and there feasted. 
The father gave them old wine, seven years 
old, to drink, saying, “ With this wine will I 
grow old. rejoicing in my son." They feasted 
together till midnight. At midnight Rabbi 
Simeon, trusting to his own virtue, went out to 
go into the city, and on the way met the angel 
of death, who. he perceived, was very sad. He 
asked therefore, “Why art thou so sad ?” He 
replied, “ I am sad for the speeches of those 
who say, I will do this or that ere long, though 
they know not how quickly they may be called 
away by death. The man who just boasted, 


‘With thiB wine L will grow old, rejoicing m 
my son.’ behold his time draws near. Within 
thirty days he must bo snatched away." Thu 
rabbi said to him, *■ Do thou let me know 
mi/ time.” The angel answered, “ 0\ er thee 
and such as thou art. wo have no power ; for 
God, being delighted with good works, piu- 
longcth your lives.” ’ 

22-34. Against anxiety about wealth and 
worldly things. Almost the a hole of this 
section occurs in St. Matthew’s Sermon on 
the Mount. The present context, hint ever, 
is very suitable, and is perhaps correct. 

22-31. See on MtG- " 33 . 

29. Neither be ye of doubtful mind] or. 
1 neither be ye high-minded.’ 

32. Fear not, little flock] A beautiful .mil 
tender saying peculiar to Lk, intended to en- 
courage the disciples who would be for mi 
long in so hopeless a minority. The sense is. 
‘If God is willing to give you the kingdom, 
much more will He give you food and raiment, 
therefore you need not be afraid (t. to 
sell that ye have and give alms.’ 33. See on 
Mtl9 21 G 20 . Sell that ye have, etc.] Christ 
addresses not all the disciples, but those who 
like the apostles, had received a call to lean 
all, and devote themselves to the w ork of the 
ministry. 

Bags (RV ‘ purses ’) which wax not old’ 
The purses which will keep your money sabh 
are not your own, but those of the pom on 
whom you bestow your charity. Placed in 
those purses, your earthly treasure will lit conn. 

‘ treasure in the heavens that faileth not.’ 

34. See on MtG- 1 . 

35-48. Exhortation to vigilance. Tin. 
greater part of it appears also (and most ap- 
propriately) in Mt 24. The apostles and 
other ministers of the word are chiefly ad- 
dressed. though there is a lesson for all 
(v. 41 f.). The question of Peter (v. 11) is 
peculiar to Lk. 

35, 36. A little parable peculiar to Luke, 
warning the apostles to be ready for Christ’s 
second coming, which will be sudden. The 
apostles are compared to slaves left to watch 
the house (the Church) while the master 
(Christ) goes to a wedding feast (i.e. asciiids 
into heaven). Their loins are girded because 
they have housework to do (preaching the 
gospel and ruling the Church), and th«‘v lia'e 
lighted lamps, because their task is to enlighten 
a dark and sinful world by their shining 
example. Christ’s return from the marriage 
feast is His Second Advent, or it may 
mean His judgment of each individual soul at 
death. The ‘ marriage feast ’ here is 110I the 
final joy of the blessed, as in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins, but Christ’s session at the 
right hand of God between the Ascension and 
Second Advent. 
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The parable, though primarily intended for 
the rulers of the Church, is applicable to all 
Christians, for all have received some kind of 
commission from Christ. 

. 37. 38- See on Mt24 43 . These vv. con- 
tinue the parable. Those whom Christ shall 
find watching at His Second Coming, He will 
invite to share in the final feast (the joy of 
heaven) ; when He Himself will serve them, 
supplying them with all blessedness, and 
wiping away all tears from their eyes. The 
second and third watches are the second and 
third of the Homan four watches (M114 23 ). 
They thus represent the dead of night, and by 
metaphor the unexpectedness of the Second 
Ad\ent. The Jews reckoned only three night 
watches. 

39,40. See on Mt 24 «■**. Another parable 
ill which, by a curious inversion, the goodman 
(master) of the house means the apostles, and 
the thief Christ. Christ is so called from the 
secrecy and unexpectedness of His coming. 

41. (Peculiar to Lk.) Christ does not 
answer Peter's question directly, but His 
answer shows that He is speaking mainly of 
the apostles and those in authority. 

42-46. See on Aft 24 ao-oO 

4 7. 48. (Peculiar to Lk.) Christ here seems 
to assert (cp. 10 12 > u ) that there will be degrees 
of future punishment. 

48. He that knew not] 1 The reference is 
to the future pastors of the Church. “He 
that knew not," will still be punished, for he 
could have known ; but not punished so much 
as the other, for the other was presumptuous, 
but this one was slothful ; and presumption 
is a greater sin than sloth ’ (Euthymius). They 
will ask the more] Christ through His angels 
will demand ‘ His own with usury,' i.e. will 
demand that the talents entrusted to each 
man shall have been improved, and turned to 
good use. In the case of the Apostles He will 
demand what souls they have gained besides 
their own. 

49-53. The strife that the gospel will pro- 
duce. In different connexions in Mt. 

49. A paradox. The Prince of Peace comes 
to bring strife and bloodshed, fire and sword, 
into the world, because only through war can 
lasting peace be attained. Some, however, 
understand by fire, the fire of Christian love. 

What will I, etc.] i.e. ‘ how much I wish 
that it were already kindled 1 ' (Theophylact). 
Other translations : ‘ What more have I to 
desire, if it be already kindled ? ’ (Plummer). 
1 What do I desire ? Would that it were 
already kindled i ’ (Origen). 

50. See on Mt 20 22 = Mk 10 s8 . A baptism] 
i.e. Christ’s Passion. Straitened] i.e. afflicted, 
oppressed. 

51-53. See on Mt 10 31 ' 30 . 

54-59. Ignorance of the signs of the times. 


54-56. See on MtlG 1-3 . 

57. Peculiar to Lk. Of yourselves] Why, 
even without signs, do you not judge rightly of 
Me and My doctrine by the natural light of 
reason and conscience? 

58, 59. See on Mt5 25 . 20 . 

CHAPTER 13 

The Galileans killed by Pilate. The 
Unfruitful Fig Tree. Lament over 
Jerusalem 

1-9. Three exhortations to repentance, of 
which the former two are based on recent 
events, and the third is a parable. All are 
peculiar to Lk. 

1. Whose blood Pilate] These men had evi- 
dently been killed in the courts of the Temple 
for some real or suspected sedition while they 
were slaying their victims, an act which was 
performed not by the priests, but by the 
offerers, or their servants. Nothing is known 
of this particular act of atrocity, but Philo, a 
contemporary writer, speakB of Pilate’s repeat- 
ed massacres of persons uncondemned, and 
insatiable and most grievouB ferocity. It was 
perhaps either the cause or the consequence of 
the enmity between Herod and Pilate men- 
tioned 23 12 . 2. Were sinners] see on Jn9 3 . 

3. Shall all likewise perish] This was liter- 
ally fulfilled at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but probably Jesus means, ‘as these have 
suffered literal death, so you shall all suffer 
spiritual death.’ 4. Tower in Siloam fell] 
Another unknown incident. It is plausibly 
conjectured that this tower was part of the 
waterworks and aqueduct which Pilate built 
with the sacred money of the Temple treasury 
(Korbanas), to the great scandal of pious Jews. 
The persons killed were probably workmen, 
whose death was regarded as a judgment for 
their impiety. For * Siloam ’ see on Jn9 7 . 

The idea was very common among the Jews 
that great calamities are a proof of great sin. 
This was the view of Job's friends, who were 
convinced that his great misfortunes argued 
him a great sinner (Job 4 7 8 2 ’ 1J >20 22 s ). Our 
Lord on several occasions strongly opposed 
this view (sec Jn9 2 ). Sometimes, no doubt, 
suffering "is a direct punishment for sin, but 
not always, perhaps not generally. In the 
case of the righteous it often arises from the 
sin of others, or is permitted as a trial of 
faith, or as a means of refining and purifying 
the character. A righteous man’s sufferings 
may even be directly due to his righteousness, 
as in the case of our Lord, the apostles, 
Socrates, and numerous missionaries and re- 
formers in all ages and countries. 

6-9. The Barren Fig Tree. This parable illus- 
trates the warning (vv. 3, 5), ‘ Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ A certain 
man (God) had a fig tree (the Jewish nation) 
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in hi* \ ineyard (the world), and he came (at 
\ arious crises of their history) seeking fruit 
(good works and pure religion) and found 
none. And he said to the vine-dresser (the 
Son of God), Behold these three years (under 
the Law, under the Prophets, and under the 
Scribes) 1 come seeking fruit. Cut it down. 
Why, besides being unfruitful, doth it also 
cumber the ground (prevent the conversion of 
the world) ? And the vine-dresser (Christ) 
answered. Lord, let it alone this year also (for 
a further time of grace), till I dig about it and 
dung it (i.c. preach the gospel, show signs and 
wonders, send down the Spirit, do all things for 
its conversion), and if it bear fruit thenceforth, 
well ; but if not, thou shalt cut it down (i.e. shalt 
destroy the nation with its city and Temple) : 
cp. Mt21 19 . The parable is also capable of a 
more general application to the individual soul. 

10-17. The woman with a spirit of infirmity 
(peculiar to Lk). The story is told not so 
much for the sake of the miracle, as for the 
light it throws upon the question of sabbath 
observance. It is the only case of Christ’s 
preaching in a synagogue recorded in the latter 
part of the ministry. 

12. He called her] An unasked-for cure. 

14. Said unto the people] The ruler durst 
not openly rebuke Jesus, but indirectly cen- 
sured Him by censuring the people. 

15. Loose his ox] The rabbis, while per- 
mitting attention to beasts on the sabbath, did 
so grudgingly : • It is not only permitted to 
lead a beast to the water on the sabbath, but 
also to draw water for it, yet so that the beast 
draw near and drink, without the water being 
carried to it and set down by it.' 

16. Satan hath bound] The Jews attributed 
such ills to Satan. It is not implied that the 
woman was of e\il life. 

18-21. The Mustard Seed and the Leaven 
(MU3 31 - 33 Mk4 39 ). See on Mt. 

22-30. Are they few that be saved ? Jesus 
does not directly reply to the question, but 
warns His hearers of the difficulty of obtaining 
salvation, of the danger of delaying repent- 
ance, and of the probable rejection of many 
unbelieving descendants of Abraham, and of 
the salvation of many believing Gentiles. 
There are close parallels in St. Matthew. 

23, 24. See on Mt 7 13 > 14 . Gate] i.e. ‘ door.’ 

25. The master] i.e. our Lord. The ‘ shut- 
ting the door’ takes place at Christ’s second 
coming, or perhaps at the death of each indi- 
vidual. Lord, open] see on Mt25 10 * 12 , also 
Mt7- 3 . 26. This v. specially applies to the 

Jews. 27. Depart] see on Mt25 41 . 

28, 29. See on Mt8 n ' 12 . 

30. See on Mt20 1 ' 10 . 

31-35. Message to Herod Antipas, and la- 
ment over Jerusalem. This threat of Herod is 
peculiar to Lk. 


31. Certain of the Pharisees] Probably they 
wished to frighten J esus out of the dominions 
of Herod, where He was tolerably safe, into 
Judasa, where Ho would bo in the power of 
the Sanhedrin : cp. Amaziali’s attempt to 
frighten Amos (Am? 10 ' 1 "). Herod] For his 
biography see on Mtlf 111 . Will] BY ’would 
fain kill thee.’ Herod may have used threaten- 
ing words, or there may have been a rumour to 
that effect, but it is certain that he did not son- 
ously seek our Lord’s death : cp. 211 u . 32. That 
fox] The fox is an emblem of cunning, not of 
cruelty. Behold] i.e. ‘I perform My ininiMu 
to-day and to-morrow (i.e. for the time up 
pointed), and on the third day (i.e. when Ii\ 
hour is come) I shall be perfected by death. 
No threats of Herod can shorten My ministry, 
or hasten the hour of My death.’ Perfected] 
He callR His death His ‘ perfecting,’ because 
by it He perfected His work by atoning for 
the sins of the world, also because it was fol- 
lowed by His glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion, whereby His human nature was ‘perfected ’ 
or glorified. 33. Nevertheless, etc.] i.e. ‘Yet 
although My death is so near, 1 must labour 
for the time appointed. Herod cannot pre- 
vent Me. He cannot destroy Me here in 
remote Galilee, for it is only in Jerusalem 
that a prophet can die.’ Walk] BY ‘go on 
my way.’ Out of Jerusalem] ‘ The saying is 
severely ironical, and that in two ways: (1) 
According to overwhelming precedent. Jerusa- 
lem is the place in which a prophet ought to 
be put to death ; for it had obtained hi/ umi/i 
the right to slay the prophets (Grotius). (2) it 
is not Herod that will be the murderer. It K 
at your hands, in your capital that I shall die ' 
(Plummer). 

34, 35. Mt23 3 7- 39 . See on Mt. 

CHAPTEB 14 

Tni: Dropsical Man. The (Jurat SriTrit. 

Divers Sayings and Pakviii.i’- 

1-6. The sabbath question again. The man 
with the dropsy healed (peculiar to Lk). 

1. To eat bread] So far from being ab- 
stemious on the sabbath, the Jews carried tin 1 
pleasures of the table to excess. 1 The 
Hebrews honour the sabbath chiefly by in- 
viting each other to drinking and intoxication ’ 
(Plutarch). 1 Babbah Abba bought flesh of 
thirteen butchers that he might be sure to 
taste the best, and paid them at the a cry gate, 
that he might hasten dinner, and all this in 
honour of the sabbath ’ (Talmud). 

2. There was . . before him] Spectators 

often enter the house to witness an Eastern 
banquet. 3. Is it lawful to heal ?] See on 
Mtl2 10 . 5. An ass] Nearly all modern 

editors read 1 a son.’ The rabbis allowed ‘ an 
ox or an ass, a son or a daughter, a man ser 
vant or a maid-servant ’ to be drawn out ot a 
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well on the sabbath. Thus they allowed to rulers refuhe the invitation to the feast (i.e. 
themselves breaches of the sabbath day which to enter into Christ’s Kingdom), the poor, 
they denied to Christ. the maimed, the blind, and the lame (i.e. the 

7— 11. On places of honour at feasts (peculiar despised classes of the Jewish nation) are in- 
to Tjk, but a similar discourse occurs in the vited. They joyfully obey, and yet there is 
‘ Western ’ text of St. Matthew, 20 2S , q.v.). It room, because the kingdom of Christ is meant 
is probable that the dropsical man was healed to embrace all mankind (v. 22). Then Christ, 
before the dinner began, and that there then through His Apostles, goes out into the high- 
ensued an unseemly struggle for places, which ways and hedges (i.e. into heathen lands), and 
gave occasion for the ‘ parable ’ following. compels the Gentiles to come in. 15. Eat 
7. A parable] An elastic word. Hero it bread in the kingdom of God] The mention of 
means a piece of advice, inculcating humility, the 1 resurrection of the just,’ with which, ac- 
Chose..the chief rooms] RV ‘seats,’ i.e. cording to Jewish ideas, the reign of the 
places on the couches: see 011 Mkl2 39 . A Messiah would begin, reminds this Jew of the 
good illustration of the pride of the rabbis is great feast, which the Messiah would then 
the conduct of Rabbi Simeon ben Shetah, who hold : see on Mt8 n . 18. The excuses show 
when invited to dinner by king Jannseus (104- careless unconcern, not hardened wickedness. 
79 B.C.), placed himself between the king and Business occupations, family ties, and various 
queen, saying, ‘Exalt wisdom and she shall distractions, are pleaded as excuses for not 
exalt thee, and make thco to sit among princes.' taking God’s summons seriously. 23. Com- 
But such conduct was not universally ap- pel them to come in] Our Lord does not here 
proved, and with the advice which our Lord (as has often been supposed) sanction religious 
here gives may be compared the more spiritual persecution. ‘ He said “ Compel them,” not 
teaching of other rabbis. Rabbi Akiba said, commanding force to be used, but indicating 
‘ Yield up thy place, and go down two or three that in the case of Gentiles a more urgent and 
seats, and sit down, until thoy say to thee. Go persistent kind of preaching must be used, 
up higher. Go not higher of thyself, lest they seeing that they were under the power of 
say to thee, Go down lower, for it is better demons, and sleeping in the deep darkness of 
that they should say to thee, Go higher, than error ’ (Euthymius). 24. For I say] Here 
Go lower. Thus the son of Hillel used to Christ drops the parabolic form and speaks in 
say, ‘My humiliation is my exaltation, and His own person. ‘For I (Christ) say unto 
my exaltation is my humiliation.’ xx. Cp. you. that none of the Jewish rulers who have 
Mt23 13 ; repeated Lk 18 u . rejected My invitation shall taste of My sup- 

12-14. O* 1 entertaining the poor (peculiar per, i.e. of the blessedness in store for the 
to Lk, whose Gospel is full of sympathy with saints of God.’ 

the poor). 12. Thy friends, etc.] A man is not 25-35- That we must give up all to follow 
in the true sense hospitable, who entertains Christ, and count the cost before we do so. 
only those who can entertain again. Such The two parables of the Rash Builder (vv. 28— 
interested hospitality is not wrong, but there 30) and the Rash King (vv. 31-33) are peculiar 
is no merit in it, and it docs not lay up trea- to Lk. The multitude who follow Jesus 
sure in heaven. 14. At the resurrection of (v. 25) are inclined to believe that He is the 
the just] i.e. at the glorious resurrection to Messiah, and expect great temporal benefits 
life eternal which the righteous only will from their discipleship. Jesus warns them 
enjoy, with which is contrasted 1 the resur- that, instead of this, they must expect persecu- 
rection of condemnation’ which awaits the tion and even death (v. 27), and that those 
unrighteous (Jn 5 20 ). ‘ The resurrection of the who cannot make a complete sacrifice of 
just ’ here answers exactly to ‘ the resurrection earthly affections (v. 26), and ambition (v. 33), 
from the dead,’ viz. of righteous persons only had better turn back while there is yet time. 
(Phil3 u RY), as distinguished from ‘the 26,27. See onMtlO 37 - 33 . 26. Hate] ‘This 
resurrection of the dead,' which includes all does not imply the feeling of hatred, but a 
mankind (Ac 1 7 32 ). Our Lord's words give readiness to act as if one hated. The nearest 
no real sanction to the Jewish belief in two and dearest must be forsaken, and opposed, 
distinct resurrections, the first of the righteous and offended, if need be, to follow Christ.’ 
the second of the unrighteous, traces of which 28-33. None of the details of these two 
some expositors find in 10orl5 23 lTh4 16 , parables or similes are significant. Theparables 
and especially in Rev 20 5 ' 6 . simply enforce the one idea that it is folly 

15-24. The great supper (peculiar to Lk, to undertake a serious business (here, becoming 
although Mt 22 ^ presents many points of a disciple of Christ), without counting the cost, 
similarity : see on that passage). Here the 33. Forsaketh not all] Only the Apostles 
‘certain man ’ is God, the many bidden are (and the Seventy) were required to do this in 
the rulers of tho Jews, the servant who in- act, but every disciple is required to do it in 
vites them is Jesus Christ. When the will, i.e. to subordinate all earthly interests 
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and claims to Christ’s, when the two are 
incompatible. 

34, 35. Salt] i.e. ‘ discipleship.’ In Mt5 ls 
(q.v.) it means the pure and unselfish lives of 
Christians. * The salt which has lost its 
savour ' is here the discipleship which refuses 
to make the sacrifices which Christ demands 
(vv. 26. 27, 33). 

35. The land . . the dunghill] These have no 
special meaning. The sense is that the dis- 
cipleship which makes no sacrifices is valueless 
for any purpose. 

CHAPTER 15 

Parables of the Lost Sheep, of the 
Lost Coin, of the Prodigal Son 

1 - 7 . Parable of the Lost Sheep. See on 
Mtl 8 12 ' 13 . The first of a series of three 
parables for the encouragement of penitents. 
It shows the love of our Saviour for the out- 
cast, the despised, and the criminal classes 
generally. It rebukes the Pharisees, who 
professed to be shepherds, for their neglect of 
that part of the flock that most needed their 
help, and lastly it indicates that the Pharisees 
are in many respects worse than the sinners 
they despise. The owner of the flock is our 
Lord Himself, the Good Shepherd (JnlO 14 ) ; 
the flock is His Church, embracing men of all 
kinds ; the ninety and nine are those who 
seem to be righteous, like the Pharisees ; the 
one sheep that is lost and is found, is all truly 
penitent sinners. These are represented as 
one sheep not because they are few in number 
compared with the others, but to show Christ’s 
love for each individual soul. The seeking 
and laying the lost sheep upon His shoulders, 
are Christ's work of love in pleading with the 
sinner, and finally after due repentance bring- 
ing him back to a state of grace. The friends 
and neighbours who rejoice with Him are 
the angels. * On no image did the early 
Church dwell with more fondness than this, as 
witness the many gems, seals, fragments of 
glass, and other relics which have reached us, 
on which Christ is thus portrayed. It is 
frequent also in bas-reliefs, on sarcophagi, and 
paintings in the catacombs. Sometimes other 
sheep are at His feet, generally two, looking 
up with pleasure at Him and His burden. 
This representation always occupies the place 
of honour, the centre of the vault or tomb ’ 
(Trench). The rabbis have a story that 
Moses, while tending Jethro’s flocks, went 
after a kid (or lamb) which had gone astray. 
As he thought that it must be weary, he 
gently raised it and carried it on his shoulders. 
God was pleased and said, 1 Since thou hast 
shown pity in bringing back a man’s beast, 
thou shalt be the shepherd of my flock Israel 
all thy life long.’ 

1 . Publicans and sinners] see on Mt5 4G 9 11 . 


7 . Which need no repentance] i.e. which 
think they need no repentance, but really need 
it more than the publicans and sinners whom 
they despise. The rabbis divided the just or 
righteous into two classes, ( 1 ) the ‘perfectly 
just,’ or ‘ men of works,’ who had never in all 
their lives committed a single sin, and ( 2 ) the 
‘ penitents,’ who, having once been wicked, hail 
repented. The Pharisees considered them- 
selves to belong to the former class, as also, 
perhaps, did the young ruler who said ‘All 
these have I kept from my youth’ (Mkl()- n ). 
How external the Pharisaic standard of right- 
eousness was, may be gathered from the story 
of the 1 holy man,’ who ‘ never committed one 
trespass all the days of his life, except this 
one misfortune which befell him, that one day 
he put on his head-phylactery before his arm- 
phylactery.’ For 1 phylactery,’ see on Mt23 \ 

8 - 10 . The Lost Coin (peculiar to Lk). The 
last parable set forth tbe work of Christ in 
seeking and reclaiming the lost, this one sets 
forth that of the Church. The woman is the 
Church ; the ten pieces of silver are the human 
souls in her keeping ; the lost piece is a soul 
that has fallen from grace through her negli- 
gence. Eager to atone for her neglect, and 
full of love for her erring member, she lights 
a caudle, i.e. vigorously exercises the ministry 
of the Word, and by preaching the gospel and 
by loving pastoral intercourse brings back the 
lost soul to a state of grace. The sweeping of 
the house is the vehemence with which she sets 
about her task, thereby incurring the charge of 
•turning the world upside down' (Ac 17"). 
Having found the lost coin, she calls upon her 
friends and neighbours, i.e. not only her faith- 
ful members, but also the angels, to join in 
her joy. 8 . Pieces] Gk. drachma, a coin 
equivalent in value to the Roman duiarnu 
(MU 8 28 ). 9 . Friends] lit. female friends and 

neighbours. 

11 - 32 . The Prodigal Son (peculiar to Lk). 
1 This parable, like the two preceding, is in- 
tended to show what joy there is in hca\ cn at 
the conversion of sinners, and, therefore, how 
wrong the Pharisees were to murmur, because 
Christ consorted with sinners to convert them ’ 
(Cornelius a Lapide). The father is God : 
the elder son is just persons, or rather those 
who think themselves and are thought by 
others to be such, here, in particular, the 
Pharisees who 1 trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others.’ The 
younger son iB all penitent sinners, here, in 
particular, the publicans and sinners of vv. 1 . 2 . 
The portion of goods (v. 12) is the whole of a 
man’s faculties and powers, which he ought to 
exercise and enjoy in his father’s house, i.e in 
dependence upon God and in His service, but 
which the prodigal son demands to have under 
his own control, to use according to his out 
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will and pleasure. The lack of love and apos- 
tasy of heart shown in this demand is soon 
followed by apostasy of life, for not many days 
after (v. 13), ho gathers all together, i.c. de- 
liberately resolves to devote his whole fortune 
and all his powers to the pursuit of pleasure, 
and journeys into a far country, i.e. into the 
world of sin where (tod is not, or rather where 
lie is forgotten, and wastes his substance in 
riotous living, i.e. throws off even the semblance 
of piety and respectability, and ruins not only 
his soul, but his health and fortune in extra- 
vagance and debauchery. Presently there 
arises a mighty famine in the land. i.e. his 
pleasures pall, his friends prove false, his 
animal indulgences fail to satisfy him. In his 
distress he goes and joins himself to a citizen 
of that country, i.e. at first he seeks relief by 
plunging deeper into sin, soiling himself to 
Satan to kill regret. But he finds no relief. 
Satan is now his master, and shows his con- 
tempt for him by using him as a drudge and 
a slave. Finding now no pleasure or satisfac- 
tion in his sin, and the hunger of his soul 
remaining still unappeased, he determines to 
return to his father and to say ‘ Father, I have 
sinned . . Make me as one of thy hired servants,' 
i.e. place me lowest in thy kingdom. His 
father sees him a groat way off, and goes to 
meet him, for God meets, nay, almost antici- 
pates, the first efforts of sinners to return. He 
falls on his neck and kisses him, the kiss 
signifying the reconciliation between God and 
man brought about by Christ. The son makes 
his confession of sin, but does not add ‘ Make 
me as one of thy hired scr\ants,’ because he 
now sees that God wishes to restore him to his 
full privileges. Then the father says to his 
servants (the ministers of His Church), Bring 
forth the former robe, and put it on him (i.e. 
restore him to his former privileges as a 
Christian by the ministry of reconciliation), 
and put a ring on his hand (a symbol of rank 
and honour), and shoes on his feet (symbolising 
spiritual freedom, for slaves went barefoot), 
and bring the fatted calf and kill it (signifying 
the joy there is in earth and heaven over a 
repentant sinner, perhaps also the spiritual 
nourishment which the hungry soul will find in 
the ordinances of religion which have been so 
long neglected) ; for this my son was dead (in 
sin) and is alive again (by repentance). And 
they begin to be merry, i.e. to rejoice over the 
penitent, and to treat him with as much honour 
as if he had never sinned. The conclusion of 
the parable graphically traces the character of 
the elder brother, who represents the Pharisees 
and persons of their spirit. Ho is busied in 
the field (v. 25), i.e. in a round of regular, but 
loveless, religious observances. He shows 
anger and jealousy, and that in spite of the 
affectionate entreaties of his father, who in- 


vites him to the festivities, and shows him 
equal honour and love (v. 28). He shows 
himself, like the Pharisees, quite unconscious 
of his own failings, and arrogantly boasts, 1 1 
have never transgressed a commandment of 
thine ’ (v. 29) : see on v. 7. He puts the 
worst construction on his brother’s past sins, 
perhaps exaggerating them (v. 30), and shows 
himself incapable of forgiveness (v. 30). 

The parable may be suitably applied to 
illustrate k the relations of Jew and Gentile 
(the Jew being the elder, the Gentile the 
younger son), but this is not its primary 
meaning. 

12 . Give me the portion] according to 
Jewish law, one-half of what the eldest re- 
ceived (Dt21 1 <). He may have had a right 
to demand his property before his father’s 
death. ‘ We have here perhaps a survival of 
that condition of society in which testaments 
“ took effect immediately on execution, were 
not secret, and were not revocable,” and in 
which it was customary for a father, when his 
powers were failing, to abdicate and surrender 
his property to his sons : cp. Ecclus 33 19 - 23 .’ 

15 . To a citizen] i.e. Satan, or some com- 
panion more wicked than himself. 16 . He 
would fain have filled] i.e. and did so. Husks] 
i e. the pods of the carob-tree, eaten only by 
the very poorest people. And no man gave 
unto him] food of any kind. 

19 . Hired servants] i.e. imperfect Chris- 
tians, who perform their duties to God in the 
spirit of hirelings rather than of sous. 

22 . The best robe] or, rather, 1 the former 
robe,’ i.e. the state of grace in which he was 
before his sin. In its Christian application 
the robe of baptismal innocence, because in 
baptism we 1 put on Christ ’ as a garment 
(Gal 3 2'). 

CHAPTER 16 

The Unjust Steward. The Rich Man 
and Lazvrus 

1 - 13 . Parable of the Unjust Steward (pecu- 
liar to Lk). The details of this somewhat diffi- 
cult parable arc probably not significant. It is 
intended to illustrate the proper use of wealth. 
Christians should use it so well here on earth, 
by expending it not selfishly on their own plea- 
sures, but unselfishly for the good of others, 
and for the advancement of God’s kingdom, 
that instead of hindering them from reaching 
heaven, it will help them to enter there. 
The prudence (foresight) of the steward 13 
commended in this parable, not his dishonesty. 

5 - 7 . Tenants in the East pay their rent in 
kind, not in money. The landlord provides 
them with seed, and they return him at harvest- 
time a certain proportion of the yield. 

6 . An hundred measures) lit. ‘baths,’ the 

bath’ being a Heb. liquid measure = 9 gallons. 
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Bill] RV ‘bond.’ 7. Measures] lit. cors, began to preach, it was comparatively easy for 
the cur being a Heb. dry measure = 11 bushels, the Pharisees to justify themselves before men, 

8 . And the lord] RV ‘his lord,’ i.e. his but now that the deeper morality of tlio Gospel 
master. Many readers wrongly imagine that is widely accepted, men are beginning to find 
Jesus is the speaker here. Because he had out the deficiencies of the Pharisees. 

done wisely] i.e. ‘prudently.’ The master 17, 18. See on Mt 5 4 \ Hero the sense is : 
praised not the morality of the transaction, The Pharisees, however, object to be tried by 
but its far-sighted prudence, and it is just this the standard of the Gospel, and demand to be 
that Jesus holds up for imitation. For the tried by the standard of the Law. But e\en 
children (sons) of this world (i.e. worldly according to this (which is still in force in its 
people) are in their generation (i.e. in dealing spiritual sense), they are found to be deficient, 
with other worldly people) wiser (i.e. more for, while observing it in trivial matters, they 
prudent and far-seeing) than the children of break it in matters of weight, e.g. (v. lb), 
light (i.e. than the spiritually enlightened are in whereas the Law forbids divorce except for 
making provision for their heavenly welfare), adultery, the Pharisees, or most of them, allow 

9. Make to yourselves] i.e. make to your- it for every cause : see on Mt/> M . 

selves friends in heaven by means of a prudent 19-31. The rich man and Lazarus : peculiar 
use of your wealth (viz. by hospitality, alms- to Lk, and full of that sympathy with the 
deeds, etc.), that when ye fail, i.e. die (or, poor which characterises his Gospel. It does 
according to the RV, when ‘it,’ i.e. your not, however, as Strauss maintains, assert that 
wealth, ‘ fail ’), the angels may receive you the mere possession of wealth is wrong, or 

into the eternal habitations. Ot] RV ‘by that mere poverty justifies. On the conti art. 

means of.’ Friends] i.e. either ‘ the poor,' the rich man is condemned, not became 

who by their prayers obtain your admission he was rich, but because he was callous, 

to heaven, or. more probably, ‘the angels,’ and Lazarus justified, not because he v.is 
who become the friends of those who give poor, but because he was poor in spirit. The 
alms, and at the last carry their souls to callousness of the rich man was due to his 
heaven. The mammon of unrighteousness] scepticism. He consumed his wealth in self- 
A common rabbinical expression. It occurs ish luxury, sparing none of it for the poor, 
in the pre-Christian book of Enoch. It does because he did not really believe in God or a 
not here mean wealth unrighteously ac- future life. If ho had so believed, he would 
quired, but simply ‘ deceitful wealth.' So we have acted differently. The parable urn 
speak of ‘filthy lucre,’ not meaning unjust perhaps be directed against the Pharisees, u ho 
gain, but gain in general: see Mt6 24 . So were ‘lovers of money ’ (v. II) ; but inusmu<li 
rightly Calvin : ‘ By giving this name to as their covetousness did not take the form of 
riches, he intends to render them an object of sumptuous living, it seems better to rcg.ud i: 
our suspicion, because for the most part they as a warning addressed to Christians gener.dh 
involve their possessors in unrighteousness.’ against luxury, worldliness, selfishness, ami 

10. ii. V. 11 explains v. 10 . If you are unbelief. 

unfaithful in such an unimportant matter as 19. Rich man] convenient!)' called • l)n os ’ 
money (i.e. if you do not spend your incomes (Lat.). He represents all those who in the 
to the glory of God), God will not entrust you enjoyment of wealth forget God and the world 
with those spiritual gifts, graces, and virtues to come, and neglect all acts of charm and 
which are much more important. 12. It you love. Purple] i.e. a rich material dyed tilth 
do not spend your money rightly, you will the liquid obtained from the shellfish ■imiivv,’ 
not inherit the kingdom of heaven. Money is formed the rich man’s upper garment, and fine 
here called that which is another’s, because linen his under garment, or shirt; both tieic 
Christians are to regard it not as their own, exceedingly costly. 20. Lazarus] = Jilnrm, 
but as a trust for which they must one day i.e. 1 He who has God for his help.' His 
give account. That which is your own is the name expresses his character. From La/aiw 
joy of heaven, ‘ the kingdom prepared for you is derived lazar = leper. Desiring] but not 
from the foundation of the world.’ 13. See obtaining his desire. 21. The dogs] Since llie 
on Mtfi 21 . dog was in the East an unclean animal, tin 1 

14-18. The Pharisees mock Jesus. His licking was an aggravation of the poor mail's 
reply. The connexion of vv. 16 , 17 , 18 is misery. 22. By the angels] The rabbis said : 
difficult, and it may be that they do not pro- ‘ None can enter Paradise but the just, w hose 
perly belong here, but it is also possible that souls are carried thither by angels.’ 1 Win 11 
our Lord’s discourse is abridged, the connect- an Israelite departs to his eternal home, llie 
ing links being left out. 14. Covetous] RV angel in charge of the garden of Eden, vbo 
‘ lovers of money’ ; see on Mkl‘ 2 40 . receives every circumcised son of Israel, intio- 

15, 16. See on Mtll 12 > 18 . The connexion duces him into the garden of Eden.’ ‘ Wien 
(if such is to be sought) is this : Before Christ the just depart from the world three ram 
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ponies of angels go before them in peace. The 
first says, “ Let him come in peace ’’ ; the second 
says, “ Let them rest in their beds ” ; the third 
accompanies him.’ Abraham’s bosom] A Jew- 
ish name, not of heaven, but of the intermedi- 
ate state of bliss, in which the souls of the just 
await the resurrection. E.g. ‘ Ada bar Aliavah 
sits to-day in Abraham’s bosom ’ : cp. 4 Macl3 17 . 
‘ When we have thus suffered, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob will receive us.’ Other equivalent 
names are ‘ Paradise,’ ‘ the garden of Eden,' 
and * under the throne of glory.’ 23. In hell] 
RV 1 in Hades.’ Hades is here used in a wide 
sense for the intermediate state of all souls, 
just and unjust, botween death and judgment. 
In this sense both Dives and Lazarus were in 
1 Hades,’ though the one was comforted and 
the other tormented. This usage of the word 
is quite common. ‘ Hades, in which the souls 
both of just and unjust are detained ’ (Hip- 
polytus). 1 In the lower world are both tor- 
ment and refreshment. There a soul is either 
punished or tenderly cherished, as a foretaste 
or rehearsal of the final judgment ’ (Tertullian). 
The rich man was not in 1 hell ’ (Gehenna), be- 
cause no one : s sent there until after the Last 
Judgment. 

In torments] Spiritual torment or punish- 
ment must be meant, for Dives was now a 
disembodied spirit. Seeth Abraham] The 
rabbis placed Paradise in sight of the place of 
torment, and were familiar with the idea of 
conversations among the dead : see on v. 26. 
There is a rabbinical story not unlike this 
parable : ‘ There were two partners in crime 
in this world, one of whom repented before 
his death, but the other did not. After death 
the one was carried avvay and placed in 
the company of the just ; the other in the 
company of the wicked. The latter saw the 
former, and said, “ Woe is me, for there is 
respect of persons in this matter. Ho and I 
robbed together and murdered together, and 
now he stands in the congregation of the just, 
and I in the congregation of the wicked.” 
They answered him, “ Thou fool, it was in 
thy power also to have repented, but thou 
didst not.” He said to them, “ Let mo go 
now, and become a penitent.” But they said, 
“ Thou most foolish of men, dost thou not 
know that this world in which thou art is like 
the sabbath, and the world from which thou 
earnest, like the eve of the sabbath ? If thou 
providest nothing on the sabbath-eve, what 
wilt thou eat on the sabbath ? ” And he 
gnashed his teeth and gnawed his own flesh.’ 

In his bosom] Tho figure is not taken from 
reclining at a banquet (Jnl3 23 ), because the 
great banquet would not take place, according 
to Jewish ideas, till the coming of the Mes- 
siah (Mt8 11 ), but from children quietly resting 
in their parents’ lap or bosom. 


24. Father Abraham] He spoke as a Jew. 
thinking that Abraham had power over the 
fires of Hades, and would help his own 
descendants. The rabbis said, ‘ The fire of 
Gehenna has no power over the sinners of 
Israel, for Abraham descends and rescues them 
from it.’ 25. Thy good things] i.c. thy wealth 
and pleasures. Dives was punished, not for 
his wealth, but for his abuse of it. Lazarus 
was justified, not for his poverty, but for his 
patience and humility. 26. Beside all this] 
better, ‘ in all these regions of the dead.’ A 
great gulf fixed] Somewhat different from the 
representations of the rabbis, who said (see 
Eccl7 14 ), 1 God hath set the one against the 
other, i.e. Hell and Paradise. How far are 
they distant ? A hand’s breadth. Rabbi Jo- 
chanan saith, A wall is between. But the rabbis 
Bay, They are so even with one another, 
that you may see out of one into the other ’ : 
cp. Revl4 10 . 29. Moses and the prophets] 
These would give them sufficient light and 
guidance. 

30, 31. Our Lord disbelieved the power of 
signs and wonders to produce repentance, and 
here declares that even the sign of His own 
Resurrection will leave many hard hearts 
unmoved. 

The pains of Dives being those of Hades, 
not of Gehenna, many recent commentators 
regard his release from them as possible, and 
see in his new-born anxiety for the welfare of 
others (v. 27) an indication that his punishment 
is producing its intended purifying effect : see 
on Mt 12 32. 

Additional Note 

The chief interest of this parable to modern 
readers is the light that it throws, or seems to 
throw, upon the state of departed souls between 
death and judgment. As to its significance in 
this respect, expositors are not entirely at one. 
Some regard all its statements on the sub- 
ject as teaching definite doctrines binding on 
Christians, others regard them as only the 
poetic framework of the parable, embodying 
conventional Jewish ideas, and therefore as 
having no significance for Christians. Both 
extremes are to be avoided. On the one hand, 
the parablo is plainly intended to inculcate, as 
against the unbelief of worldly and sensual 
men, the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments beginning immediately after 
death, and to be so far a serious doctrinal 
statement. On the other hand, the thoroughly 
Jewish cast of the phraseology warns us against 
taking its details too literally. The essence of 
the teaching is thus expressed by Luckock: 
1 The souls of the departed in the intermediate 
state are possessed of consciousness, memory, 
and sensibility to pain and pleasure ; the life of 
all mon, whether good cr bad, is continued 
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without interruption after the separation of 
soul and body ; and retribution commences 
between death and judgment. These con- 
clusions are in direct antagonism to the theory 
that the soul falls asleep when the body dies, 
and will not wake again till the resurrection 
of the dead.’ 

CHAPTER 17 

Occasions oe Offence. Tiie Ten Lepeus. 

The Second Advent 

1, 2. On causing others to sin. See on 
Mt 18 

2, One of these little ones] An affectionate 
designation of the disciples, especially such as 
were beginners and easily led astray. Per- 
haps the converted publicans and sinners of 
15 1 ’ 2 are specially meant. 

3, 4. The duty of forgiveness. We are to 

forgive an unlimited number of times, yet we 
may rebuke in love : cp. Lv It) 1 ". See on Mt 
18 15 - 21 . 3. Trespass against thee] RY ■ sin.' 

5, 6. On faith and its effects. See ouMt IT 211 

21 21 . 

5. Increase our faith] Others render, ’ Gi\ e us 
faith in addition.’ i.e. add it to the gifts already 
promised. Whether the ‘faith’ mentioned is 
faith in general, or the faith which enables to 
forgive a brother seven times, is not clear. 

6. Sycamine] This word means sometimes 
the ‘ mulberry tree,’ sometimes the ‘ syeomore.’ 

7-10. That works do not justify. ‘Our Lord 
having exhorted His disciples to good works, 
now proceeds to rebuke the tainglory which 
so often accompanies them, showing that as a 
master is under no obligation to a slave who 
performs his appointed tasks, so neither is God 
to us. But since God is gracious. He treats 
those who are slaves, as if they were free 
hired labourers, and recompenses their labours 
with a reward, and receives their ser\ ice which 
is strictly due, as if it wore meritorious, and 
gives a requital out of all proportion to the toil. 
Thus the goodness of God is stronger than His 
justice '(Euthymius). 7. Aservant]lit.‘aslave.’ 

11-19. Ten lepers cleansed (peculiar to Lk). 
For leprosy see on Mt8 1-4 . The healing of a 
Samaritan, and the stress laid upon his greater 
gratitude, is in keeping with the character of 
this Gentile Gospel. 

11. Through the midst of (or. rather, ‘be- 
tween ’) Samaria and Galilee] • The caravans 
of Galileo took either the Samaiitan route or 
the Peraan. Jesus follows neither, but travels 
along the boundary between Samaria and Gali- 
lee. He directed His steps from W. to E. 
towards the Jordan, which He must cross to 
enter Penea ' (Godet). ‘ He seems to have 
crossed the Jordan at Seythopolis, where there 
was a bridge, and to have descended along the 
bank of Jordan in Perasa, until Ho crossed 
again near Jericho ’ (Wetstein). 


14. Unto the priests] The Jews proliahh 
went to Jerusalem, because of ihe nccessiUj 
sacrifices ; the Samaritan to Mt. G erizim, unless 
wo are lo suppose that lie became a Jewish 
proselyte. As they went] The healing a as 
delayed to test their faith. 19. Thy faith hath 
made thee whole (or, ‘saved thee’)] i.e. uni 
only has it healed thy body, but also thy soul. 
It was otherwise with the other nine leper-. 
Their ingratitude imperilled their continuant e 
in that state of salvation in which their fnilli 
had placed them. 

20, 21. When and how the Kingdom of God 
appears (peculiar to Lk). The question o! 
the Pharisees was probably a mocking one — 

‘ When is this Kingdom of God of which thou 
sayest so much, and of which thou claimed 
to he King, visibly to appear '! ’ 

20. Cometh not with observation] i.e. can 
not he observed by the senses, is not manifest! d 
by outward signs or political changes. 21. Is 
within you] i.e. within your hearts. But 
since Jesus would hardly say that the Kingdom 
of God is within the hearts of the Pharmis, 
the better translation is, ‘ The Kingdom of 
God is among you,’ but ye do not puvonc il 

22-37. On the coming of the Son of man. 
The Pharisees having now withdrawn. Jesus 
proceeds to speak more unresen edly 10 1 lie 
disciples of the final and glorious coming of 
His Kingdom, which will be heralded by \ i-iLL 
signs, which yet will be hard to interput, so 
that in the end the Son of man will appi ,ir 
unexpectedly, St. Matthew inserts mam < f 
these sayings in the great discourse on tin 1 nd 
of the world, and the fall of Jerusalem (.Mt 
24), where they are equally suitable to the 
context. 

22. To see one of the days] i.e. • I11 tour 
future tribulations and persecutions you mil 
desire to see one of the days of bliss and 
glory, which will follow the Second Coming of 
the Son of man. You will desire a glimpse of 
heaven to comfort you in tour calamities,' 
Plummer ingeniously translates: ‘You a ill de- 
sire to see the firet of the days of the Son of 
man,’ i.e. the day of the Second Advent. The 
ordinary interpretation, ‘ You will look hack a ilk 
regret on the peaceful and happy chits of Mt 
earthly ministry, and long to see c\cn oii< 
of them again,’ does not suit the context. 

And ye shall not see if] not because d 
will not come, but because it will not uuri 
in those days of your longing for it. 

23. See on Mt24 2S . See here] is the Son 
of man, etc. 24. See on Mt24-“. In his day] 
Westcott and Hort (but not It V) omit tin se 
words. 25. Cp. Mk8 81 . 

26, 27. See on Mt 24 37 - 3() . 26. Also in the 

days] i.e. in the days when the Son of man a ill 
return. We Bhould have expected ‘ in the day 
of the Son of man,’ as in v. 30. 
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28-30. Peculiar to Lk. SeeGnl9. 

31. In Mt24 17 , q.v., these words are advice 
to the Christians of Jerusalem with regard to 
their hasty flight from the city just before its 
fall. Here they refer to Christ’s Second 
Coming, and warn Christians, when that day is 
imminent, to be completely detached from 
worldly affairs and worldly interests. The 
language is parabolic, and must be spiritually 
interpreted. 

32. Remember Lot’s wife] who was not 
detached from worldly things, but looked 
back with longing towards Sodom, and the 
wealth and luxury which she had left there. 

33. In MtlO 39 1 6 2S , where the same words 
occur, the reference is to willingness to suffer 
martyrdom. Here the idea is more general : 
‘ Ho who sets too much value on his earthly 
life, shall lose his eternal life.’ 

34,35. See on Mt24 4 °i 41 . 36. Omitted by 

BY and the best authorities. 

37. See on Mt24 2s (first interpretation). 

CHAPTER 18 

Tun UY.iost Judge. Tiie Pharisee and 
the Publican. The Rich Ruler 

1-8. The Unjust Judge (peculiar to Lk). 

There is a close connexion with what pre- 
cedes. The mention of the Second Advent 
leads Christ to speak of the need of prayer 
and watchfulness in view of it. The main 
lessons of the parable are : (1) The duty of 
continual prayer ; (2) the certain answer to 
prayer, if it be only persistent enough ; (3) 
the certainty that in the end Cod will main- 
tain the cause of His elect against their ad- 
versaries ; (4) a warning against failure of 
faith in times of seeming abandonment by 
Cod. 

The moral difficulty that in this parable God 
seems to be compared to an unjust judge, is 
best met by saying that in reality God is not 
•so much compared as contrasted with him. 
The argument is, If justice can be obtained 
by persistence oven from an unjust judge, 
how much more can it be obtained from 
the Author of all justice. It is true that 
God is said, like the unjust judge, to 
delay justice. But His motive is entirely 
different. His delay is due to love, love of 
the saints, whose faith He designs to purify 
and strengthen by much waiting, and love of 
their adversaries, to whom He gives a space 
for repentance before the day of vengeance 
comes. 

1. Perhaps this is our Lord’s own comment 
on the parable. Always to pray] On the other 
hand, the rabbis taught that God must not 
be fatigued by too frequent prayer. Three 
times a day was enough. 1 If a man comes to 
address you every hour, you say that he holds 
you cheap : the same is true of God, whom no 


man ought to fatigue by praying every hour.’ 
The words are to be taken literally, because 
even purely secular acts, when done to God’s 
glory, are acts of devotion. The whole lives 
of the faithful should bo, in Origen’s words, 

1 one great connected prayer.’ Faint] i.e. 
become weary. 

2. A judge] Probably a heathen judge, be- 
cause, (1) The local Jewish tribunals consisted 
of three judges, and (2) Jewish judges (at least 
in NT. times) had no such evil reputation. 
They were required to have this sevenfold 
qualification, ‘ prudence, gentleness, piety, 
hatred of mammon, love of truth, that they 
bo beloved, and of good report.’ Yet see on 
Mkl2 4 ®. 

3. Avenge me] better, ‘Give me justice 
against my adversary.’ Her ‘adversary’ was 
probably a rich neighbour, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the death of her husband, had stolen 
her land. The offence of violently appropriat- 
ing the property of widows and orphans is 
often alluded to in the OT., and forbidden with 
threats of divine \engeance (BX22 22 - 24 , etc.). 

5. Weary me] lit. ‘ give me a black eye.’ 

7. Avenge his own elect] i.e. the members 
of His Church. Christ comforts His disciples 
who are discouraged by the persecutions which 
are even now threatening, by promising that 
God will visit their persecutors (the Jews and 
afterwards the heathen) with condign punish- 
ment. This was literally fulfilled in the 
calamities which overtook the Jews and the 
chief heathen persecutors of the Christians. 

Though he bear long with them] better, 

1 though he is slow to act for them,’ i.e. though 
His coming seem to be delayed. 

8. Speedily] cp. Rev 22 20 2 Pet 3 sn>. Christ’s 
coming, though it may seem to be long delayed, 
will be as speedy as the scheme of God’s 
providence, which takes account of the needs 
of the whole world, will permit. It will not 
be delayed an instant longer than is necessary. 

Nevertheless, etc.] The sense is, ‘ Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the warning and encouragement 
I am giving you, the faith of many will have 
waxed cold at the time of My return.’ Christ 
does not mean that the elect will have lost then- 
faith altogether, but that on account of the 
trials and disappointments which will precede 
the Second Advent, and also on account of its 
unexpected delay, they will be discouraged. 

Faith] or, rather, 1 the faith,’ i.e. the un- 
shaken confidence in the certainty of My 
Second Coming, which I hope to find. 

9-14. The Pharisee and the Publican at 
Prayer (peculiar to Lk). This parable is 
apparently addressed not to the Pharisees 
themselves, but to certain of the disciples of 
Jesus who were proud of their spiritual attain- 
ments, and lacking in the virtues of humility 
and penitence. 
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xo. Into the temple] Probably into the 
second court, 1 The Court of the Women,’ at 
one of the stated hours of prayer. The 
Temple, like modern Christian churches, was 
used for private as well as public prayer. 

Publican] see on Mt5 4B . n. Stood] i.c. 
placed himself conspicuously in the attitude of 
prayer : see on lilt 6'’. God, I thank thee] 
The words of the Phariseo can hardly be called 
a prayer. He asks for nothing, and feels his 
need of nothing. The Pharisee did, indeed, 
acknowledge that his virtues were derived 
from God, but he took all the merit of them 
to himself, and boasted of them before God 
and man. 

12. Twice in the week] viz. on Mondays 
ind Thursdays : see on Mt6 18 ' 14 . Of all that 
I possess] RV ‘of all that I get.’ The 
Pharisee prided himself on his works of 
supererogation, i.e. works done over and above 
what God required : see on 17 ~' 10 . The Law 
commanded only one fast in the whole year 
(viz. Day of Atonement, LvlG 29 ). The 
Pharisee fasted twice a week. The Law 
tithed only the fruits of the field and the 
increase of cattle. The Pharisee tithed mint 
and cummin (Mt23 23 J, and indeed his whole 
income (cp. Tob 1 o s ). 

13. Afar off] viz. from the Pharisee, whom, 
in his humility, he thought far more righteous 
than himself. Would not lift up] Since the 
rabbis forbade the eyes to be raised to heaven 
during prayer (see MtG 5 ), it is necessary to 
suppose that there was some special indication 
of humility in the publican’s attitude. Be 
merciful, etc.] lit. 1 be propitiated to me the 
sinner.' ‘ As the Pharisee had singled himself 
out as the one holy in the world, so the pub- 
lican singles himself out as the chief of 
sinners, the man in whom all sins have met — 
a characteristic trait 1 for who, when first 
truly convinced of sin, thinks any man’s sins 
can equal his own (1 Tim 1 15 ) ? ’ (Trench). 

14. Justified] A favourite word of St. Paul's, 
employed in St. Paul’s sense, as is natural in 
the Pauline Gospel. 1 Justify ’ in the NT. 
means always 1 to regard as just,’ not 1 to ren- 
der just,’ or ‘sanctify.’ Rather than the other] 
This probably means that the publican was 
justified, and that the Pharisee was not ; not 
that the Pharisee was regarded as righteous, 
and the publican as more than righteous. 

For every one] Mt 23 ls Lkl 4 n . 

15-17. Jesus and the children (Mtl9 18 Mk 
10 13 ). See on Mt. 

18-30. The rich young ruler. The reward 
of those who forsake all (Mt 19 10 Mk 10 1T ). See 
on Mt. 

31-34. The passion and resurrection pre- 
dicted (Mt20 17 Ilk 10 32 ). See on Mt. 

33-43. The blind man at Jericho (Mt 20 20 
Mk lO'"'). See on Mt. 


CHAPTER 19 

Zacch^eus. Tiie Pounds. Christ’s Tri- 

umi'h.u, Entry into Juki sai.em. lie 

CLEANSES THE TeMI'LE 

i-io. Zacchaeus (peculiar to Lk). Tin, 
narrative shows that our Lord’s familiar inter- 
course with publicans and sinners was justified 
by its results. Zacchoeus became a convert, 
surrendered half of his great wealth to the 
poor, and made restitution for his past mis- 
deeds. 

2. The chief] RV ‘a chief publican.' 

‘ There must have been at Jericho one of the 
principal custom-houses, both on account of 
the exportation of the balm which grew in 
that oasis, and which was sold in all countries 
of the world, and on account of the consider- 
able traffic which took place on this road, by 
which lay the route from Ponca to Judina and 
Egypt. Zacchaeus was at the head of this 
office ’ (Godet). It is unlikely that Zacrlmtis 
belonged to the highest class of publicam. who 
collected the taxes of whole prosinves or 
kingdoms, though occasionally Jews filled 
such an office. ZacchiBus has a Hebrew name, 
and is clearly a Jew : see on Mt5 4 " 9 3 ■•>. 

3. To see, etc.] RV ‘to see who Jesu.s was,' 
i.e. to distinguish Him in the dense unud 
which surrounded Him. 4. A sycomore] not 
the English sycamore, but a tree which 10- 
ceives its name from the fact that its fruit is 
like a fig, and its leaves like those of the mul- 
berry: cp. 17® and Am? 11 . Sycanion s are 
not now very common in Palestine. 

5. At thy house] Jericho was a pri. -tl y 
city, and according to the Talmud coni lined 
as many priests as Jerusalem. Specially sie- 
nificant, therefore, was Christ’s resolution to 
lodge with a publican. 8. And Zacchaeus 
stood] Probably after the feast, or 011 the 
next day. The effect of our Lord’s conu ra- 
tion was the complete conversion of Za< clucn-. 
which immediately showed itself in ail. I 
give] viz. at this moment. Up to tin- time of 
his conversion Zacchaeus had gixcti lit lie in 
charity. He now atones for his past neglect 
by surrendering one-half of his capital. If I 
have taken, etc.] RV ‘wrongfully exacted 
ought.’ He proposes to examine into his past 
transactions, and if he has wronged anx one, 
to make restitution out of the half of his 
capital which he still retains. Fourfold] The 
Law only required this from a detected thief 
(EX22 1 ). 9. To this house] Because with 

Zacchaeus his family and household servants 
were converted. 

A son of Abraham] both in descent and 
character. This the Pharisees would tunc 
denied, for they ranked publicans witti Die 
heathen : see on Mt 5 40 . xo. Cp. Mt 13 u . 

1 1-2 7. Parable of the Pounds (peculiar to 
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Lk, but similar to the Parable of the Talents, future glory. To the disciples the lesson was 
Mt25 14 , q.v.). It differs from that parable, that even among the saved there would be 
(1) in the introduction of the rebellious citi- differences, and that, therefore, those who 
zens, vv. 14, 27; (2) in its graduation of the wished a great reward in the future kingdom of 
rewards and punishments of the next world ; heaven must labour with all diligence in their 
(3) in representing future bliss as a state of various vocations on earth. 13. Servants] lit. 
social activity in a perfect community. 1 slaves.’ Pounds] lit. mince. The mina was 

The nobleman (v. 12) is Christ Himself, the sixtieth part of a talent, i.e. 100 denarii , 
who goes into a far country (heaven), to receive or £4. 

for Himself a kingdom (almighty power over 14. We will not, etc.] ThiB v. may have a 
the universe), and to return (at the Second special reference to Clu'ist’s rejection by the 
Advent). He calls His ten servants (all the Jews after His Besurrection and Ascension, 
members of His Church), and entrusts them For the historical fact which perhaps suggested 
with a pound each (i.e. all their bodily, mental, this incident in the parable, see art. 1 Dynasty 
and spiritual capacities). The citizens who of the Herods’ (Archelaus). 
hate Him are all the enemies of Christ. They 24, 25. This complete misapprehension of 
are called His citizens, because even the wicked Christ’s character shows that he had never 
are by right His subjects, seeing that He has really ‘ known ’ Christ with saving knowledge, 
created and redeemed them. On His return 27. Although this v. describes the final 
(to judge the world), He summons the ten punishment of those who reject Christ, it may 
servants (such Christians as appear to have also have reference to the temporal destruction 
been faithful to their trust), and enquires of those Jews who rejected Christ at the fall 
what use they have made of the capacities of Jerusalem. 

and opportunities entrusted to them. Some 28-40. The triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
have made great use, others little, others none (Mt21 1 Mkll 1 Jnl2 12 ). See on Mtand Jn. 
at all ; and are accordingly recompensed, some 37. The descent] There was a magnificent 
by being placed over ten cities (a great reward), view of J erusalem and the Temple from this 
others over five cities (a less reward), others point, and at the sight of the capital of the new 
by being entirely excluded from all the rewards kingdom the multitudes broke into a shout of 
of the future kingdom. The taking of the triumph. 

pound from the man who did not use it, signi- 38. Peace in heaven] i.e. There is peace for 
fies that faculties which are not used, are man (i.e. favour with God) in heaven. By 
finally lost; and the giving of the pound to sending the Messiah, God shows that He 
him who had ten already, signifies that those regards His people with favour. The expres- 
faculties which are rightly used are capable of sion is peculiar to Lk : cp. 2 14 . 
indefinite increase. The ten cities and the 41-44- Christ weeps over Jerusalem (peculiar 
five cities indicate the different kinds of em- to Lk). * The path mounts again ; it climbs 
ployment assigned in heaven to persons of a rugged ascent ; it reaches a ledge of smooth 
different spiritual capacity. They also, per- rock, and in an instant the whole city bursts 
haps, indicate different states of blessedness into view. As now the dome of the Mosque 
assigned to the saved in accordance with their El-Aksa rises like a ghost from the earth 
behaviour in the previous state of probation before the traveller who stands on the ledge, 
on earth. In the corresponding parable in Mt so then must have risen the Temple- tower ; as 
the teaching is different. There all the faith- now the vast enclosure of the Mussulman 
ful servants show the same diligence, and sanctuary, so then must have spread the 
receive the same reward. The slaying of the Temple-courts ; as now the grey town on its 
rebellious citizens (v. 27) represents the broken hills, so then the magnificent city, with 
judgment of the wicked at the Last Day. This its background — long since vanished away — of 
parable, like so many others, assigns to Jesus gardens and suburbs on the W. plateau behind, 
the position of King and Judge of the human Immediately below was the valley of the 
race. It may, therefore, be fairly used to Kedron, here seen in its greatest depth as it 
prove His Divinity. joins the Valley of Hinnom, and thus giving 

11. Because they thought] The multitudes full effect to the great peculiarity of Jerusa- 
thought that Jesus was going to Jerusalem to 1cm seen from its E. side — its situation as of a 
set up the Messianic kingdom at once. Jesus city rising out of a deep abyss. It is hardly 
therefore explained by a parable that the possible to doubt that this rise and turn of 
kingdom would not be established till His the road, this rocky ledge, was the exact point 
Second Coming, and that even then not all where the multitude paused again, and “ He, 
the children of Abraham, but only the spiritu- when He beheld the city, wept over it ” ’ 
ally fit, would be admitted into it. This (Stanley). Cp. Mt23 87 . 

was the chief lesson to the multitudes, who 42. If thou hadst known] i.e. 0 that thou 
expeoted that all Israelites would share in the hadst known I This implies previous visits 
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of Christ to Jerusalem. This thy day] i.c. 
the time of Christ's earthly ministry. 

43. Enemies] i.e. the Romans. A trench] 
lit. • a palisade.’ The Romans actually raised 
a palisade round Jerusalem. The Jews burnt 
it, and the Romans replaced it by a wall. 

44. Thy children] i.e. thy inhabitants. 

The time of thy visitation] i.e. the time of 
Christ’s ministry. 

45. 46. Second cleansing of the Temple 
(Alt 2 1 13 Aik 111 -'). See on Alt. 

47,48. Jesus teaches daily. Cp. AIkll l!> . 

48. Were very attentive] RY 'hung upon 
him, listening.’ 

CHAPTER -JO 

Various Incidents of the Last Week 
1-8. The authority of Jews challenged 
(Aft 2 1=3 Aik 11 27 ). See on AI,. 

9-18. The wicked husbandmen (Mt 21 33 
Aik 121 ). See on Alt. 

19-26. The tribute money (Alt 22 15 AIkl 2 i 3 ). 
See on Alt. 

27-40. The Sadducees and the Resurrection 
(Alt 22 = 3 Aik 12 1 3 ). See on AH. 

36. Neither can they die] This is perhaps 
given as a reason why after the Resurrection 
there is no more marriage. 

37. At the bush] RV • in the place concern- 
ing the Bush ’ -. cp. Ex 3 . 

41-44. Is the Christ David's son ? (Alt 22 41 
Aik 1 2 s "). See on Alt. 

45-47. Jesus denounces the scribes (Alt 23 1 
Afkl 2 3S ). See on Alt. 

47. Devour widows’ houses] see on Aik 12 40 . 

CHAPTER 21 

The Widow's AIite. Prophecy of the 
Fall of Jerusalem and thf. Second 
Advent 

1-4. The widow’s mite (Aik 1 2 41 ). SeeonAIk. 
5-36. Great prophecy of the Fall of J erusalem 
and the Second Advent (Alt 24 1 Aik 13 1 ). See 
on Alt. St. Luke distinguishes these two 
events more clearly than the other evangelists 
(v. 24 ). He also describes Jerusalem as being 
* surrounded by armies.’ This greater definite- 
ness is held by some to indicate that St. Luke 
wrote after the fall of Jerusalem, and added 
certain interpretative notes to our Lord's 
utterances. But there is no real reason why 
Christ should not have spoken exactly as St. 
Luke records. See on Alt. 

9. Not by and by] i.e. not at once. 13. Tes- 
timony] It shall be an opportunity for you 
to bear witness to Ale. 15. Mouth] i.e. 
eloquence. 

18, 19. Peculiar to Lk. 19. By patient 
continuance in well-doing and in Buffering 
ye shall possess (i.e. keep safe the inward 
life of) your souls. 24. The times of the 
Gentiles] i.e. the time of the rejection of 
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Israel, and of Gentile predominance both in 
the affairs of the world and in tho Kingdom of 
God. The times of the Gentiles will come to 
an end, when Israel is converted (Roll">). 

37, 38. Christ’s daily teaching. He lodges 
at the Mount of Olives (Alt 21 Aik 111") 
See on Alt. 

CHAPTER 22 

Treason of Judas. Thi: Last Srm:i:, 

The Agony in the Garden. Arim-i 

of Jesus. The Jewish Trim, 

1-6. Conspiracy of the chief priests. Treach- 
ery of Judas (Alt 20 Aik 14 1 . u, m, 11 j N , ( , 

on Alt. St. Luke omits the anointing ,u 
Bethany, because he has already recorded a 
similar incident ( 7 3 ‘). 

4. Captains] i.e. the Levitical guard or police 
of the Temple, not the Roman garrison <>t 
Jerusalem. 

7-13. Preparations for the Last Supper 
(Alt 26 17 Aik 14 1 =). Sec on Alt. 

12. Furnished] arrayed for the Passover. 

14-23. Institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
Denunciation of the Traitor (Alt 2(1 Aik 1 1 n-J 1 
I ( 'or 1 1 -■*). See on Alt. St. Luke's account 
most resembles that in lC'orll 2 *, winch i- 
only natural, seeing that he was a disciple of 
St. Paul. The most striking peculiarity of 
his account is that he mentions two cups, out 
before and one after the blessing of the bread. 
The latter is without doubt the cup ot the 
Holy Communion, or Eucharist, which, as h is 
been shown onSt.AIatthew,coiTespondc<l iodic 
1 Cup of Blessing’ or ‘ third cup ' of tin Pass- 
over Supper. The earlier cup of St. Lukt 
may therefore have been the ‘second cup’ ol 
the Passover, which was drunk after the Limit 
was placed on the table (see on Alt). The 
mention of two cups by St. Luke was earl' 
felt to be a difficulty, and accordingly a few 
ancient AISS reduce the cups to one, some by 
omitting the former cup, others by omitting 
the hitter. The latter omission, which lias 
the support of only one Greek and live 
Latin AISS, has met with some support I min 
recent critics. If it be accepted, St. Luke’s 
first cup must be that of the Eucharist, mid 
in that case he represents the Eucharistic < up 
as consecrated before the bread. 

17. Took the cup] RV ‘ received a cup.’ 

18. I will not drink, etc.] If these word' 
are in their true position they seem to show 
that Jesus did not Himself drink of the cup 
of the Eucharist. Mt and Aik, however, place 
them after the blessing of the Eucharistic cup. 
instead of before it. 19. In remembrance 
of me] lit. 1 for Aly memorial.’ This command 
for the continual repetition of the ordinance 
is mentioned only by St. Luke and St. Paul. 
The word translated ‘ remembrance ’ is a rare 
one, and in biblical Greek means always a 
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memorial before God, e.g. Lv24 7 : ‘Thou yea and even of the sword itself for defence ’ 
shalt put pure frankincense upon each row (of (Alford). 

shewbrcad), that it may be on the bread for a 35. When I sent you] see 9 3 , and op. 10 *. 

memorial, even an offering made by file unto 36. He that hath a purse] Although under 

the Lord.’ So also in NT. (Heb 10 3 ). Accord' ordinary circumstances those who preach the 
ingly the rite is intended, not so much to remind gospel are to live of the gospel and not con- 
men of the death of Christ, as to remind cern themselves with worldly affair's, yet under 
God of it, to plead before God the merits of exceptional circumstances, e.g. amid hostile 
Christ’s sacrifice, as the only ground for mercy surroundings, or in a heathen land, or in a 
and favour. 20. This cup is the new testament church extremely poor, ministers of the gospel 
(RV ‘ covenant ’) in my blood] The meaning, may engage in trade, or in other ways provide 
according to 1 Cor 10 16 , seems to be: ‘This for their maintenance, as St. Paul did (Ac 18 s ). 
cup conveys to those who with true and lively Scrip] i.e. provision-basket, 
faith partake of it, the benefits of the new And he that hath no sword] The better 
covenant, which the shedding of my blood translation is, ‘And he that hath no money and 
procures for mankind ’ (i.e. remission of sins, no scrip, let him sell his cloak and buy a 
eternal life, spiritual sustenance, etc.). Mtand sword.’ The meaning is that the danger will 
Mk have, • This is my blood of the new be so great, that self-defence will be of 
covenant.' There is no reason why our Lord primary importance. The best course for a 
should not have used both expressions in man who has no money, will be to sell his 
explaining to His disciples the spiritual effect cloak to buy a sword to defend himself, 
of the rite. 21. This v. is a strong support Sword stands here for all lawful meanB of 
of the view that Judas received the sacrament, self-defence. When St. Paul pleaded before 
' but it is not conclusive : see on Mt, and Nero, he doubtless employed counsel to defend 
Jn 13 30 . him. This was ‘ buying a sword ’ in the sense 

24-30. A contention which should be the which Jesus intended, 
greatest (peculiar to Lk). This contention is 37. The things concerning me] i.e. the 
probably to be placed at the very beginning of prophecies of My death. End] i.e. fulfilment, 
the supper, before the feet- washing : see on 38. Here are two swords] The disciples 
Jnl3 1-20 . Our Lord had previously rebuked thought that Jesus advised them to buy swords 
a very similar contention provoked by the to protect Him from arrest. They pointed 
ambition of the sons of Zebedee : see out, therefore, that they had two already, 
Mt20 25 ' 23 , where almost the same words are with which they were prepared to defend 
used. 28. Temptations] i.e. trials. Him. Seeing Himself misunderstood, Jesus 

29,30. See on Mtl9 27-30 . abruptly closed the conversation with the 

31-34. Peter’s fall foretold (common to words, It is enough, i.e. ‘Enough of this 
all the evangelists). See on Mt2G 31 - 35 . St. trifling !’ He had intended the disciples to 
Luke agrees with St. John that Jesus made ‘ buy swords ’ (i.e. take measures) for their 
the prediction in the supper-room. own Bafety, not for His. He Himself was 

31, 32. These two vv. are peculiar to St. resolved to die, but He wished their lives to 
Luke. Satan hath desired] i.e. Satan hath be preserved. 

procured that all of you should be surrendered 39-46. The Agony in the Garden (Mt26 36 
to him to be severely tried, like Job. Sift] Mkl4 32 ). See on Mt, and on Lk4 13 . 

The violent motion of the sieve corresponds 43, 44. These vv., which contain the ex- 
to the violent trial that the apostles were to quisitely human features of the bloody sweat, 
experience when Christ was arrested. and the appearance of the angel to strengthen 

32. For thee] Christ prayed specially for Jesus, are peculiar to Lk. They exhibit our 

Peter, because he was the leader of the Lord as true man, subject to all the weak- 
Apostles, and so much depended on him. His nesses and trials of humanity, and requiring 
primacy was personal, not official, being derived the same comfort and support in His agony 
from the special faculty of faith from which as other men. Although omitted by a few 
he derived his name, and which, after his fall, ancient authorities, these vv. obviously describe 
he conspicuously displayed. an authentic incident : cp. Mt4 u . 

33-38. Jesus directs His disciples to make 44. Drops of blood] Great mental agony 
provision for a time of persecution (peculiar to has been known to produce this phenomenon. 
Lk). * The meaning of our Lord in this much 47-53. Arrest of Jesus (Mt 26 47 MkU* 3 
controverted passage appears to be to forewarn Jnl8 3 ). See on Mt and Jn. 
the apostles of the outward dangers which 51. Suffer ye thus far] i.e. Suffer My 
will await them henceforward in their mission enemies to do even this, viz. arrest Me. 
— unlike the time when He sent them forth Make no further resistance. Healed him] 
without earthly appliances, they must now This healing is peculiar to Lk. 
make use of common resources for sustenance, 53. This is your hour] i.e. the hour in 
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which God permits you to do your wicked 
work, and Satan apparently to triumph. 

54-62. Peter denies Jesus (Mt "it! 

See lit and references there. All the evan- 
gelists record the incident. 

63-65. Jesus mocked by the high priest’s 
servants (lit 20 117 Ilk 14 to). See on lit. 

66-71. The Jewish trial (Mt 2(5 59 Hkl4 55 : 
cp. J11I8I 9 ). See on lit and Jn. 

CHAPTER 23 

Trial before Pilate and Herod. Tiie 
Crucifixion and Burial 

1-5. The trial before Pilate begins (lit 27 
1, 11-u Mk 1 5 Jn 1 8 *>**). See on lit and Jn. 

6-12. Trial before Herod (peculiar to Lk). 

‘ By sending Jesus to Herod the clever Roman 
gained two ends at once. First, he got rid of 
the business which was imposed on him, and 
then he took the first step towards a recon- 
ciliation with Herod (v. 12). The cause of 
their quarrel had probably been some conflict 
of jurisdiction. In that case, was not the best 
means of soldering up the quarrel to concede to 
him a right of jurisdiction within the very city 
of Jerusalem?’ (Godet). 

7. Herod’s jurisdiction] This extended over 
Galilee and Pertea. 

Was at Jerusalem] i.e. in order to keep the 
Passover. 

I3~2S- Trial before Pilate resumed. Jesus is 
condemned (lit 27 13-23 Ilk 1 5 «-* Jn 1 8 38-1 9 10). 
See on Mt and Jn. 

26-32. The procession to the Cross (Mt 
2732 11k 1531.2S Jn 19 1T ). See on Mt. The 
beautiful address to the women of Jerusalem 
is peculiar to Lk. These women are not the 
same as the Galilean sympathisers (8 1-3 ), but 
residents in Jerusalem. The w r arm feeling 
with which all classes of women regarded 
Jesus is especially marked in this ‘the Gospel 
of womanhood.’ 

28. Weep not for me] You are not wrong 
in weeping for Me, nevertheless something 
is about to befall, for which you will weep 
with far greater reason, the destruction of 
your city and the overthrow of your nation. 

30. Cp. Isa2 19 RevG 10 . 31. If they do these 
things, etc.] i.e. ‘ If the Romans so cruelly 
treat Me whom they know to be innocent, 
how much more severely will they treat your 
children whom they will regard as rebellious 
and guilty?’ Or. ‘ If the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem are so guilty now in slaying Me, to what 
further stages of wickedness will they after- 
wards advance ? ’ 

33-49. Crucifixion and Death of Jesus (Mt 
27*3-3° Mk 1 .0 23-41 Jn 1918-37). See on Mt and 
Jn. Peculiar to Lk are three of the Seven 
Words from the Cross, and the incident of the 
Converted Thief. 

34. Father, forgive them, etc.] (peculiar to 
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Lk). This, the first Word from the Cross, is 
omitted by a few early authorities, hut is 
unquestionably authentic. .Jesus here puU 
into practice His own leaching about loving 
enemies and forgiving them. 

39. One of the malefactors] At first both 
malefactors reviled Jesus (MI27 44 ), then one 
of them, moved by the gentleness and majesty 
of the Sufferer, was ashamed, and rebuked lie, 
fellow. From shame he passed to penitence 
and faith. 

42. Lord, remember me. etc.] RV ‘Jesus, 
remember me when thou comes t in thy king- 
dom.’ The thief here acknowledges Jesus to 
be the Messiah, a stupendous act of faith under 
the circumstances. ‘ He was rejected by the 
Jews who saw Him raising the dead, lh was 
not rejected by the thief who saw Him hang- 
ing with him on the Cross ’ (St. Augustus ). 
The thief apparently expected Christ to rise 
again and establish His kingdom. 

43. To-day, etc.] (peculiar to Lk). ' The 
grace granted is more abundant than (lie 
prayer. For his prayer was that the Lord • 
would be mindful of him when He should It m 
come into His kingdom. But the Lord said 
unto him, “Verily I say unto thee. Today 
shalt tliou be with me in paradise." Where 
Christ is there is life, there is the Kingdom ' 
(St. Ambrose). On ‘Paradise’ see Lk 1 «» 

This incident teaches us not to despise cun 
deathbed repentances. 

44. In the RV the darkness is said to In- 
due to ‘ the sun’s light failing.’ 

46. Father, etc.] (peculiar to Lk). This 
‘word’ is a quotation from Ps 3 1 Spirit] 
i.e. Christ’s human spirit. 1 Spirit ’ and 1 soul’ 
are identical in the Gospels. Christ is -aid to 
have both (Mt26 3 s 27 59 Jnl22t 1.321 i(u-). 

50-56. The burial (Mt 27 '- T ' 01 MklJ'**" 
Jn 1 9 33-42). See on Mt, Mk and J11. 

CHAPTER 24 

Thf, Resurrection and the Ascension 

1— 11. Two angels appear to the women at 
the sepulchre (Mt 28 1-8 Mklti 1 ' 8 : ep. Jn2t> >• -). 
See on Mt and Jn. 

12. Peter visits the sepulchre. See on Jn 
203 -iu, This v. is wanting in some ancient 
authorities. 

1 3~35- The journey to Emmaus (Mk 1 1! i J - l:l ). 
Though alluded to in Mk, this beautiful narra- 
tive is peculiar to Lk. The conjecture of 
Theophylact that one of the two disciples 
was St. Luke still finds supporters, but is 
unlikely. 

13. Emmaus] Josephus speaks of an Em- 
maus 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, the habita- 
tion of a colony of Titus’s soldiers. This may 
be the modem Kuldnieh (lit. ‘colony’), 7 m.W. 
of Jerusalem. 

16. Their eyes were holden] Mk gives a 
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slightly different explanation (‘ He appeared 
in another form ’). St. Luke implies that our 
Lord prevented their recognition of Him by 
an act of ■will. But apart from this a certain 
change seems to have passed over His body at 
the Resurrection : cp. Jn21 4 . 17. As ye walk, 
and are sad] RY ‘ And they stood still, looking 
sad,' but the * Western ’ text is nearly as AV. 

18. Cleopas] a person otherwise unknown. 
The obscurity of the persons concerned is a 
pledge of the authenticity of the narrative. 

Art thou] RV 1 Dost thou alone sojourn in 
Jerusalem and not know the things,’ etc. 

21. Redeemed Israel] perhaps they were 
only thinking of redemption from Roman rule 
(Ac 1 a ). Third day] Possibly they remembered 
Christ’spropheey(18 33 ). 26. Ought not Christ] 
More exactly, 1 Ought not the Messiah ’ (in 
consequence of the prophecies) 1 to have suf- 
fered these things and to have entered into 
His glory ? ’ This passage supports the 1 iew 
that Jesus entered into glory not at the 
Ascension, but at the Resurrection. The Gk. 
implies that the entering into glory was 
already past, and the phrase ‘ His glory ’ im- 
plies that the glory was complete. Probably 
our Lord was in heaven during the Forty Days, 
descending to earth for occasional interviews. 

30. Hetookbread]RY‘thebread.’ Although 
so similar to the institution of the Holy Supper, 
this was probably not a celebration of it, but an 
act resembling the blessing and breaking of the 
bread at the feeding of the 5,000, at which 
probably the two disciples had been present. 

31. He vanished] Our Lord's risen body was 
a perfect organ of spirit, and could manifest 
itself in whatever place, or under whatever 
sensible conditions He willed. After disap- 
pearing at Emmaus He seems to have trans- 
ported Himself instantaneously to Jerusalem, 
and there to have appeared to Simon, v. 34 : 
cp. our Lord’s mysterious appearance when 
‘ the doors were shut,’ Jn20 19 . 

34. The Lord is risen] Apparently incon- 
sistent with Mkl6 13 , q.v. To Simon] see 
1 Cor 15 5 . 

36-43. Appearance on Easter Evening (J11 
2010-25 : cp. Mkl6 u ). SeeonJn. Atfirstsight 
there appears to be no break in the narrative 
till the end of the Gospel, and the Ascension 


(v. 51) seems to take place on the very day of 
the Resurrection. But since it is unlikely that 
so careful an historian as St. Luke would 
contradict himself on so important a point of 
chronology (see Acl 8 ), it seems safer to hold 
that the conclusion of St. Luke from v. 44 is 
a summary of the whole events of the 40 
days, and not simply of those of Easter Day. 
It is, however, just possible that v. 51 does 
not describe the Ascension. In this case there 
is no difficulty in assigning the whole of the 
events of this chapter to Easter Day. 

39. And my feet] Probably the feet also 
were pierced. Handle me] A proof of a cor- 
poreal resurrection. Our Lord's body was 
now spiritual, but it was manifested by Him 
on this occasion under sensible conditions to 
show that it was the same body which was cru- 
cified. Flesh and bones] are mentioned as re- 
presenting the solid and tangible framework of 
the body. Blood is not mentioned, but this 
is no proof that our Lord’s body did not pos- 
sess it: see lCorlO 10 . 

42. And of an honeycomb] Some ancient 
authorities omit these words. Our Lord ate, 
not as needing food, but to afford a sign. The 
Apostles laid great stress on His eating and 
drinking with them as proof of the reality of 
the Resurrection, Ac 10 41 : cp. Acl 4 RM. 

44,-49. Summary of instructions given during 
the Forty Days. 44. The law . . the prophets 
. . the psalms stand for the three divisions of 
the OT. Canon recognised by the Jews. The 
1 Prophets ’ include the historical books except 
Chronicles and Ruth. 1 Psalms ’ stand for ‘ the 
Writings,’ i.o. the third division of the Canon, 
of which it is the principal book. 

47. Among all nations] RY ‘unto all the 
nations’; a proof that Jesus contemplated 
a universal Church. 49. The promise] i.e. 
the Holy Spirit, Acl 4 : cp. Jnl5 26 . 

50-53. The Ascension (Acl 9 Mkl6 19 ). 
See on Ac. 51. And carried up into heaven] 
A few ancient authorities omit these words. 
If they are omitted, it is possible to regard this 
event, not as the Ascension, but as a miraculous 
disappearance of Jesus at the end of the inter- 
view begun in v. 36. 52. And they wor- 

shipped him] A few ancient authorities omit 
these words. 
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1 , General characteristics. Few books have 
exercised so wide an influence as this. Not 
only has it a message for believers, for whose 
edification it was primarily intended, but it 
casts a mysterious spell even over readers 
whose religious standpoint is furthest removed 
from its own. There is nothing like it in 
literature except the three Epistles attributed 
to the same source. The attempt to analyse 
the effect produced by a unique work of genius 
like the present is never successful — the effect 
is the product of tho author's personality, 
and personality' is unanalysable — but, without 
attempting this, it may be possible to draw 
attention in a helpful way, at the outset, to 
two of its leading characteristics. 

(<i) The writer possesses the unusual gift of 
clothing the profoundest ideas in language of 
childlike simplicity. His ideas are far deeper 
than St. Paul's, but arc much more simply 
expressed. Take, for example, his descrip- 
tions of the nature of God : ‘ God is [a] spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth ’ : 1 Ho that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love ' ; or of (he 
preexistence and divinity of the Word, 1 In 
the beginning was the Word, and tho Word 
was with God. and the Word was God ' ; or 
of His oneness with the eternal Father, ‘ I 
and the Father are one ’ : ‘ Before Abraham 
was. I AM ’ : or of the Incarnation, 1 And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of tho Father) full of grace and 
truth ’ ; or of Christ as the Life. 1 1 am the 
Resurrection and the Life : he that believeth 
in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall 
never die’ ; or of true faith, ‘Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.' In 
these and many other passages the peculiar 
union of simplicity and profundity- produces 
the effect of sublimity, a characteristic often 
noted by the ancients, who expressed it by 
the figure of a soaring eagle, which became the 
accepted symbol, even as early as the second 
century, of the Fourth Evangelist. 

(6) The Gospel is not only a history, but an 
allegory. It is the work of a mystic, trained 
in the allegorical method of interpreting the 
Scriptures, and expecting his own work to be 
interpreted in a like manner. 1 John,’ says 
Clement of Alexandria (200 A.D.), ‘having 


observed that the bodily things [i.e. the bare 
historic facts] had been sufficiently set forth 
by the [earlier] Gospels, .-. produced a spiritual 
[i.e. an allegorical] Gospel ’ (Euseb. ‘ H. E.’ \i. 
14). We must not, however, press the idea 
of allegory too far. We are not to suppose, 
with Origen, that some of the incidents in the 
Gospel are not history at all, but only allegory. 
But we may assume that the author's choice 
of materials is dominated by an allegorical or 
didactic purpose. He sits down to -write, not a 
biography, but an interpretation of the life of 
Christ, and since his method is that of alle- 
gory, we are justified in seeking a mystical 
meaning not only in e\ cry saying and in men 
incident, but even in minute details w hicli 
at first sight seem trivial. This persistent 
symbolism gives to the Fourth Gospel much 
of its mysterious charm. It produces an 
effect on the mind not unlike that of one 
of Holman Hunt’s pictures. Even the un- 
initiated feel that far more is suggestul than 
is expressed on the surface. Specially clear 
and striking examples of the author's sym- 
bolism occur in 1 81 (the open heavens), ‘i"> 
(the good wine of the gospel), 2 21 (the temple 
of Christ’s body), 3 5 (water and the Spirit). 
3 14 (the uplifted serpent). 4 10 (the Iniim 
water), 4 38 (the fields white for hartest), li 31 
(the true manna and the bread from heat i n). 
7, 8 (the symbolism of the feast of taber- 
nacles), 9 l ' s (the opening of the eyes of the 
man bom blind, symbolising Christ as the 
Light of the world), 10 9 > 11 (Christ as the 
Door of the sheep and tho Good Shepherd), 
1 1 (the raising of Lazarus, symbolising Christ 
as the Resurrection and the Life), 1 1 <• (the 
mystical meaning of tho high priest's utter 
ance), 12“ (the anointing, symbolising Christ's 
death and burial), 12 24 (the corn of wheat). 
13 18 (the symbolical feet- washing). Cand 

it was night’), 14« (Christ ‘the Way ), i.V' 
(the Yine and the branches), ltj-"» (Christ's 
words are ‘in proverbs,’ i.e. allegoric .il). 
19 si, 35 (the symbolism of the blood and 
water: cp. Ijn5°> 8 ), 19 3ti (‘a bone of linn 
shall not be broken’), 20 8 (the symbolism of 
the grave clothes), 20 17 (‘Touch me not.' 
etc.), 21 5 - 14 (symbolism of the draught of 
fishes and of the meal), 20 18 (the 1 girding’ ot 
Peter). 

2. Date and Authorship. 

(1) External evidence. Thai tho Gospel, by 
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whomsoever written, probably falls within the 
first cent. A.D., appears from the following 
quotations or references to it by early writers. 

St. Ignatius, 110 a.d., reproduces 3 s almost 
verbatim, * He knoweth whence he cometh 
and whither he goeth.’ He speaks of the 
Lord’s Supper as Christ’s ‘ flesh ’ (not 1 body ’) 
and blood (cp. c. 6). He calls Christ the 
1 Logos ’ (‘ Word ') of God, the Door of the 
Father, and the Living Water. He calls 
Satan ‘ the prince of this world.’ All these 
phrases are peculiar to St. John. 

St. Polycarp, 110 A.D. (a personal disciple 
of St. John), quotes St. John’s First Epistle, 
a work most closely connected with the Gospel, 
and almost certainly by the same hand. 

Basilides, the Gnostic, 120 A.n. ‘And this 
is what is meant in the Gospels, “ There was 
the true light which lighteth every man coming 
into the world” ’ (see l 9 ). 

1 That everything has its own proper seasons 
is sufficiently proved by the words of the 
Saviour, “ Mine hour is not j’et come ” ’ 
(see 2 ■*). 

Aristides, the Apologist, circ. 130 a.d., uses 
the characteristic expression, ‘came down from 
heaven,’ in connexion with the Incarnation 
(see 3 13 G 33f -), and calls our Lord’s sinless 
human nature 1 flesh ’ (cp. c. 6). 

Papias, 130 a.d., according to very ancient 
evidence, named John as the author of this 
Gospel. He certainly used the First Epistle 
of John, for which see above. 

Valentinus, 140 A.D., quotes 10 s , ‘All that 
have come before me are thieves and robbers.’ 

The Gospel of Peter, 150 A.o., or earlier, 
uses all four Gospels. 

St. Justin Martyr, 150 a.d. ‘As many as 
are persuaded and believe that what we teach 
and say -is true, are brought by us where there 
is water, and are regenerated in the same 
manner in which we were ourselves regener- 
ated. For in the name of God the Father 
and Lord of the universe, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they 
then receive the washing with water. For 
Christ also said, “Except yo be born again, 
yo shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” Now that it is impossible for those 
who have been once born to enter into their 
mothers’ wombs, is manifest to all ' (cp. 3 4 > s ). 
He also often speaks of the Word becoming 
flesh in language evidently suggested by the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Tatian, 160 A.D., compiled a harmony of 
the Four Gospels called Diatesaaron. 

Theophilus of Antioch, 180 a.d. ‘ And 
hence the holy writings teach us, and all the 
spirit-bearing men, one of whom, John, says, 
“ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God," showing that at first 
God was alone, and the Word in Him ’ (see 1 J ). 


St. Irenaeus, 177 a.d., a disciple of Poly- 
carp, a disciple of John, speaks of this 
Gospel as St. John’s again and again, and 
even argues that there can be only four 
Gospels, viz. those that we at present possess. 

The Muratorian Fragment, 200 a.d. * The 
author of the Fourth Gospel is John, one of 
the disciples.’ 

Clement of Alexandria, 200 A.D., Tertul- 
lian, 200 A.D., and Origen, 220 A.D., speak of 
the apostolic authorship as undoubted. 

Eusebius, the Church historian, 330 A.D., 
classes it without hesitation among the 1 un- 
disputed’ writings. 

So far as is known, its authenticity was 
denied by no one, orthodox or unorthodox, 
in ancient times, except the obscure Beet of 
the Alogi. Even these acknowledged its 
antiquity, for they ascribed it to St. John’s 
leading opponent at Ephesus, Cerinthus. 

(2) Internal evidence. It is a characteristic 
of writings which are forged, or issued with- 
out fraudulent intent under another name 
(pseudepigraphical), to indicate the supposed 
author prominently and clearly (Eccl 1 4 
Esdrl 1-4 Tobl 1 Wisd7-9 Bari 1 , bo also 
Gospel of Peter, Apostolic Constitutions, 
etc.), and had this been the character of the 
Fourth Gospel, St. John’s name would with- 
out question have been unmistakably promi- 
nent. As a matter of fact, the author has so 
carefully concealed his identity, that it requires 
considerable research and reflection to dis- 
cover who he was. A careful reader, however, 
will discern, (1) that he was a Jew. His 
accurate acquaintance with Jewish laws, cus- 
toms, and opinions, is enough to establish 
this (l 21 4 25 6 14f - 7 40f - 12 34 4 2 “ 7 13 . 33 4 9 7 49 
722 18 25 737 18 31 ). Moreover, the author’s 
style and syntax are rather Hebraic than 
Greek, and he occasionally shows knowledge 
of the original Hebrew of the OT. (6 48 13 18 
19 s "). (2) That he was a Jew of Palestine. 

This is shown by his knowledge of unimportant 
Palestinian localities such as 1 Cana of Galilee ’ 
(2 1 . 11 ), ‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (l 23 ), 
Ephraim ‘near the wilderness’ (11 54 ), ‘iEnon 
near to Salim’ (3 23 ), Sychar (4 5 ). (3) That 
ho lived before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
This is clear from his accurate acquaint- 
ance with the topography of Jerusalem, and 
especially of the Temple. He knows, for 
example, the intermittent spring of Bethesda 
with its five porcheB near the sheep-gate, 
Solomon’s porch, the distance from Jerusalem 
to Bethany, Kidron, the pool of Siloam, 
Gethsemane, the treasury, the pavement called 
Gabbatha, Golgotha ‘ nigh to the city where 
there was a garden.’ He is well acquainted 
with the current views about the Messiah among 
the Samaritans and Jews of the period. He 
shows an exact knowledge of the ritual of the 
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feasts — e.g. Passover, Dedication, Tabernacles, real, the account of the Fourth Evangelist is 
and of other religious customs, e.g. ablutions the moro credible (see on JnlH 2 ’'). 
before meals, and purifications before the Pass- Objection 4. The style of the Gospel differs 
over. He is familiar with the relations between in such a marked degree from the style of the 
the Jews and the Samaritans, with rabbinical Revelation, that the same writer cannot have 
ideas about being * born in sins , 1 with the written both. Reply. If this is so, the 
impropriety of a rabbi addressing a woman Johannine authorship of the Revelation, which 
in a public place, with Jewish reluctance to is a much more disputable book than the 
enter a Gentile house, or to let dead bodies Gospel, may require to be given up. AVo may 
remain unburied on the sabbath, and alto- suppose, however, that the Revelation was 
gether invests his narrative with a verisimili- written in the reign of Hero, and the Gospe l 
tude which can hardly be accounted for except a quarter of a century later, in which case the 
on the supposition that he was a contemporary, difference of style can be sufficiently accounted 
(4) That he was an apostle and an eyewitness, for (see Intro, to Revelation). 

That he was an eyewitness is three times Objection 5. Our Lord’s discourses in the 
stated : l 14 ‘we beheld his glory’ ; 19 35 ‘and Fourth Gospel differ altogether in stjle and 
he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his subject-matter from those in the Synoptic'., 
witness is true, and lie knoweth that he saith and therefore cannot be authentic. lit ply. 
true, that ye also may believe’ : 21 24 (appen- The Fourth Gospel does not profess to rupic- 
dix) ‘ this is the disciple which beareth witness sent the general tenor and style of Chnst’s 
of these things and wrote these things, and we teaching. It is a didactic work, intended 
know that his witness is true ’ (cp. also 1 Jn 1 4 , mainly to produce and enhance faith in our 
written by the same author). In 21 20 .'- 4 the Lord's Divine Sonship (20 31 ). The author, 
writer is expressly identified with the disciple therefore, purposely collects and records 
whom Jesus loved, the son of Zebedee mainly those sayings of Christ which illustrate 
(21*), who was present at the Last Supper the Divinity of His Person, 
leaning on Jesus’ breast (13 23 ), stood by the 4 . Date and Place of Composition. Accord- 
cross (19 2<i ). received into his house the Blessed ing to all ancient authorities, this Gospel was 
Virgin (19 -'), ran with Peter to the tomb written by St. John in his old age at Ephesti', 
(20 2 ), and was present at the sea of Tiberias i.e. about 90 -t.»., or a little earlier. 

(21"). He was not James the son of Zebedee, S- The Writer’s Purpose and Theological 
for James was martyred 44 a.i>. (Acl2 2 ). Position. (1) The main object of the (.o-.pi! 
Tradition, therefore, seems to be right in is to produce faith in Jesus as the Mev-iah 
asserting that he was John. It is a confirms- and the Son of God (20 31 ), and in geiurul 
tion of this view, that the writer shows a to promote those views of our Lord's prison 
closer acquaintance with the inner life and and work, which in the later Church tu-ic 
sentiments of the apostolic circle than any generally designated ‘ orthodox.' As against 
other evangelist (see e.g. 2 11 .-- 4'-" G ti,if . 9 2 humanitarian (Ebionite) tendencies, whether 
list. 12 is chs. 13-17 18 2 20 12 f - c. 21 ). within or without the Church, the author Lins 

3 . Difficulties. We can only briefly allude the utmost stress upon our Lord's true Dritv 
to the chief objections which have been (see especially 1 lf - ls (WH) 5 2,1 f - 8 ^ 111 ■" 17 -'), 
brought against the Johannine authorship of atid concludes his Gospel (for e. 21 is a later 
the Fourth Gospel. appendix) with St. Thomas’s groat confession. 

Objection 1. The Synoptic Gospels, which 1 My Lord and my God ’ (20'*'). O 11 the other 

mention only one Passover, obviously limit hand, as against Docetism, which, while < 011 - 
the ministry to one year, while the Fourth fessing our Lord’s Deity, denied that He was 
Gospel which mentions three (2 13 G 4 12 1 ), and truly man. great stress is laid on our Gold's 
perhaps four (5 2 ), extends it to three or four, true humanity. The Word became •flesh’ 
Reply. The Synoptists nowhere state or even (1 14 ), and that flesh could be handled (2U- 1 , -") 
hint (not even in Lk4 10 , q.v.) that the ministry The Incarnate Saviour possessed a true human 
was confined to a single year. soul ( 10 ll > 17 12 2 "), and a human spirit ( 1 1 • • 

Objection 2. The Synoptists confine the 13 21 ), and was subject to painful human 
ministry to Galilee and Perma, but the Fourth experiences, e.g. He was weary (4"). wept 
Gospel locates a large portion of it in Judrea. (11 35 ), groaned and was troubled (11 1 *)- 
Reply. The Synoptic Gospels (for whatever Further, as against Ccrinthus. the Apo-tlc's 
reason) are written from an exclusively opponent at Ephesus, who taught that .Icus 
Galilean point of view, but even they hint at was a mere man upon whom the lieaumly 
a ministry in Judaea (Mt 23 37 Lk 13 34 4 44 RV). Son of God descended at Ilis baptism. St. 

Objection 3. The Synoptists date the last John emphasises the unity of Christ's person, 
Passover on Thursday evening, but the Fourth and the unbroken stream of His consciousness 
Gospel on Friday evening. Reply. The dis- reaching back beyond the Incarnation into 
erepancy is perhaps only apparent, but if it is eternity (1 lf - 3 18 6 83 > 3S > 4 i, 42 >so,5i, as gas 175 ) 
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(2) Among the leading religious ideas of 
this Gospel, most of which are peculiar to, 
or at least characteristic of, St. John, are 
1 eternal life ’ regarded as a present as well 
as a future possession ; ‘judgment’ as a 
present act effecting a present separation 
between the friends and the enemies of God ; 
‘ abiding in ’ (in a spiritual sense) ‘ flesh ’ in the 
sense of human nature without the connota- 
tion of sinfulness ; eating and drinking 
Christ’s * flesh and blood ’ ; the eternal pre- 
destination of events by God (6 37 , 39, 44 
10 28 > 12 30 17 912 ), which, however, is not 
identical with determinism or fatalism, because 
salvation is offered to all men (4 42 12 s2 ) ; 
* living water,’ by which the grace of the 
Holy Spirit is typified (4 10( -) ; the 'new 
birth,’ or 1 birth from above ’ of water and the 
Spirit (3 3 f -) ; ‘ truth ’ in the sense not only of 
veracity and correct belief, but also of that 
holiness which ought to follow from correct 
belief (8 44 16 13 17 17 18 37 ; cp. especially the 
phrase ‘to do the truth,’ 3 21 Uni 3 ); ‘the 
world ' in the sense of the vieked world, alienated 
from God, and under the dominion of Satan, 
‘ the prince of this world ’ (7 7 8 33 13 1 14 17 . 27 >3° 
15 18 16 11 17 14 , etc.) ; ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ 
in a moral and spiritual sense (l s 3 20 8 12 
1 1 10 12 33 . 3fi , etc.) ; ‘ witness ’ and ‘ witnessing ’ 
to religious truth, affirmed of the Father 
(5 32,37 gi 8 ), 0 f the Son (3 11 4 44 8 14 . etc.), of 
the Holy Ghost (15 26 ), of Moses and the 
prophets (5 48 , etc.), of the Baptist (l 7f - l 32f * 
etc.), of the Apostles (15 27 ), of the words 
and miracles of Jesus (5 30 10 23 ). 

(3) Among the titles of Christ peculiar to 
this Gospel or to the Johannine literature 
arc, ‘the Word,’ or ‘Logos’ 1 14 (elsewhere 
only in lJnl 1 Revl9 13 ) ; the ‘ Saviour of 
the world’ (4 42 ljn4 14 ) ; the ‘Light of 
the world,’ or ‘of men’ (l 4 8 12 9 3 ); the 
‘ Manna,’ or ‘ Living Bread ’ (6 31 '•) ; the ‘Door ’ 
(10 7 ) ; the ‘Good Shepherd’ (10 n ) ; ‘the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life ’ (14°) ; ‘the 
Resurrection and the Life ’ (11 23 ) ; ‘ the True 
Yine’ (15 1 ) ; ‘the Holy One of God' (0 00 
R Y). The idea of Christ as the Paschal Lamb 
(19 36 > perhaps also 1 29 > 36 ) is shared with St. 
Paul (1 Cor 5 7 ), but the application of the OT. 
types of Jacob’s ladder (l 31 ) and of the 
brazen serpent (3 14 ) to Christ is peculiar to 
this Gospel. Peculiar also is the combination 
of Christ’s Passion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion into one complex conception of which the 
leading characteristic is ‘ glory ’ (13 31 > 32 > etc.). 
The Passion is never contemplated in its 
native horror in and by itself, but always as 
interpreted and glorified by the Resurrection 
and the Ascension. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit receives 


far more development in this Gospel than in 
the Synoptics. His personality is clearly 
implied by the masculine pronoun (14 16f -), by 
the personal title ‘ Advocate ’ peculiar to St. 
John (14 If *. 20 15 20 16 7 ), and by His func- 
tions (1G 8 i 13 > 14 ). 

6. Relation to the Synoptists. The author 
omits much of the matter in the Synoptics, 
and in a few cases seems to correct them or 
inferences drawn from them. He represents 
John the Baptist as ghing more explicit testi- 
mony to the Messiahship of Jesus, and Jesus 
Himself as less reluctant to publish it. His 
attitude to miracles is also different. He 
records not a single example of the most 
frequent synoptic type of miracle, the casting 
out of devils, nor does he employ the synoptic 
term ‘ mighty works.’ To him Christ’s mira- 
cles, of which he records the mystic number 
seven, are ‘ signs,’ or ‘ works.’ They are re- 
corded, not so much for their miraculous 
character, as for the sake of the doctrine or 
spiritual principle which they illustrate. 

7. Relation to the Revelation. The Revela- 
tion may perhaps be by a different author from 
this Gospel, but, in any case, it belongs to 
the same theological school. The following 
are the chief words and ideas common to the 
two books— Christ as the Logos and as the 
Lamb, the Deity of Christ, and the duty of 
worshipping Him with the same worship as 
is due to the Father ; the prominence of 
Satan ; the idea of ‘keeping the command- 
ments,’ and the emphasis laid on ‘ witness ’ 
and ‘ truth.’ 

8. Analysis of the Gospel (after Arch- 
deacon Watkins). 

(1) The prologue (1 2 - 18 ). 

(2) Early manifestation of Jesus (l 19 —! 64 ). 

(n) Witness of the Baptist (1 w^o). 

(b) Manifestation to individuals (l 41 — 2 11 ). 

(c) Manifestation in public (2 12 -4 S4 ). 

(3) The fuller revelation : growth of 

unbelief among the Jews (5 1 — 12 30 ). 

(а) Life (5 Ml 71 ). 

(i) Truth, light, love (7 MO 42 ). 

(r) Fuller revelation of life, truth, light, 

love : more hostile unbelief of the 

Jews (11M2 3 °). 

(4) The fuller revelation : growth of faith 

among the disciples (13 1 — 17 2(J ). 

(«) Love in humiliation (13 1 - 34 ). 

(б) Last words of love to the faithful 

(13SS-16 33 ). 

(c) Love in the intercessory prayer (17 1_20 ). 

(5) Climax of unbelief : surrender, and 

crucifixion (ISMS 42 ). 

(6) Climax of faith : resurrection and 

proofs (c. 20). 

(7) Appendix (c. 21). 
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CHAPTER 1 

TriE Divinity and Incarnation oe the 

Word. Witness op John. The First 

Discipi.es. 

i-i8. Preface, declaring (1) that the Word 
was God, (2) that He was made man, (3) that 
He revealed the Father. 

This sublime preface is intended to com- 
mend 1 the truth as it is in Jesus,’ both to 
Jewish and Gentile minds. It describes our 
Lo’d's person and office by a term familiar to 
bo'h, that of the Logos or Word of God. 
• Logos ’ has two meanings in Greek : (1) 
reason or intelligence, as it exists inwardly in 
the mind, and (2) reason or intelligence, as it 
is expressed outwardly in speech. Roth these 
meanings are to be understood when Christ is 
called ‘ the Word of God.’ He is the inward 
AVord of God, because He exists from all eter- 
nity ‘ in the bosom of the Father,’ as much 
one with Him as reason is one with the reason- 
ing mind. Nothing is so close to a man as 
his own thought. It is within him, and is in 
a very real sense himself. So nothing is so 
close to God as His own eternal AVord. It is 
within Him, it is one with Him, and it is 
divine like Him (vv. 1, 2, 18). Christ is also 
God’s outward AA'ord. He expresses and ex- 
plains and reveals to the world what God is. 
It was He who created the world (v. 3). making 
its order and beauty an outward expression 
of God’s hidden nature. In spite of the Fall, 
He remained in the world, revealing to sinful 
man, through reason, through conscience, and 
through prophecy, the nature of the Father. 
He was the True Light that shinetli in dark- 
ness, and lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world (v. 4f.). In the fulness of time He 
revealed God still more perfectly, by becom- 
ing man, and living a perfect and sinless human 
life (v. Ilf.). So perfectly did Christ’s won- 
derful life reveal the innermost character of 
God, that though 1 no man hath seen God at 
any time’ (l 18 ), those who have seen Christ 
may be said in a very real sense to have seen 
the Father also (14' J ). The human life of 
Christ not only reveals what God is, it also 
helps man to become like God. The incarnate 
Christ is * full of grace and truth ’ (1 1 1,J . 17 ), 
and gives believers the power to put away 
their sinful nature, and to be born again as 
sons of God (1 12 - 13 ). 

(1) The Hebrew-speaking Jews were fa- 
miliar with the idea that God reveals Himself 
to the world through His Memra , or AVord, 
winch they distinguished from Himself as His 
organ of revelation. The Targums of the OT. 
speak, not of Jehovah, but of the Memra of 
Jehovah, as being manifested to Abraham, 
Hagar, Isaac, Jacob, and to Moses at the bush. 
St. John’s preface, therefore, proclaimed to 


the Hebrew, 1 That Memra of Jehovah, which 
appeared to the patriarchs and prophets, was 
no other than Christ before His Incarnation.’ 
(2) The educated Greek-speaking Jews (Hel- 
lenists) were familiar with the writings of the 
.1 owish philosopher, Philo of Alexandria (cire. 
15 H.c.-aO a. n.). Ho believed that God does 
not act upon the world directly, but mediately 
through his Logos or Reason. To the Hel- 
lenist, therefore, St. John’s Gospel said, 
‘ That Logos, through which you say God acts 
upon the world and reveals himself in it, is no 
other than Christ.’ (3) Educated heathens 
also believed in a divine Logos or Reason, 
diffused through the world, and disposing an 
things in a rational order. First Heraclitus, 
then Plato, and finally the Stoics developed 
this doctrine, until, in the apostolic age. it was 
the explanation of the universe connnonlv 
accepted by educated persons. To the 
heathen, therefore, St. John's preface said, 
‘ That divine Logos, which inspired your 
philosophers, so far as they have spoken truly, 
and whose existence is admitted by all educated 
men, has finally manifested Himself in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. Read the account 
that follows of His wonderful life and sayings, 
and you will acknowledge that this is true.’ 

St. John’s doctrine of the Logos differs from 
the Jewish and the heathen doctrine mainly in 
these two points : (1) That the Logos is per- 
sonal, and (2) that He became flesh. 

I. In the beginning] not as in Gill 1 , 'in 
the beginning of creation,’ but 1 in the begin- 
ning of eternity,’ i.e. from all eternity : rp. H ' 1 ' 5 
17 '. Was the Word] i.e. the AA’ord existed. 
‘The AVord’ as a title of our Lord is only 
found in the Johunnine writings (1 11 Uni 1 
Rev 19 13 ), On its meaning, see above. Was 
with God] lit . 4 was directed towards God,' the 
attitude of loving and intimate intercourse : 
cp . 4 in the bosom of the Father ’ (v. 1 Kj. Was 
God] i.e. was divine, and is therefore to he 
worshipped with the same worship as is due to 
the Father. Jesus is again called God in 
express terms in v. 18 (RM) 20 28 IJn.V 1 
Ro9 5 Tit 2 is pay; Ac20 '-’ 8 Hehl 8 2 Pet 1 1 
(RY). 3 . Made by Him] i.e . 4 through ' linn, 
as the Father’s agent. That Christ is the 
creator of the universe is stated Col 1 11 17 
1 Cor 8 0 Hebl 2 l 1 ® Rev3 14 , but not in any 
Gospel except this. 

3 , 4 . The AVord is not only the Creator of 
the world, but is also its Life ; i.e. lie sustains 
it in existence, supplies life to all living organ- 
isms, and guides all the operations of nature. 
To rational beings like men, He is also their 
Light, or Instructor. He was this oven before 
His Incarnation, instructing them through 
reason, through conscience, and through pro- 
phecy. (For another punctuation see RV.) 

5 , This instruction by the AVord was hindered 
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by the Pall, which involved the world in moral 
and spiritual darkness. And the darkness com- 
prehended (RV 1 apprehended ’) it not] i.e. the 
people whose mimls were darkened by sin did 
not understand or obey the instructions of the 
Word. Prejudice prevented them. Another 
translation is ‘and the darkness overcamoitnot.’ 

6 - 8 . Parenthesis : The mission of Christ’s 
forerunner, John the Baptist. Perhaps this 
section is directed against those followers of 
the Baptist who maintained that he was the 
Messiah. The evangelist makes it clear, 
(1) that the Baptist had a true mission from 
God, and (2) that he was not the Light. His 
mission was to bear witness to it, and to 
reflect it. 

9 . The preface resumed. The true Light, 
Christ our Lord, existed e\ en before His 
Incarnation, and enlightened every man, 
whether Jew or Gentile, born into the world. 
This important text teaches us that the light 
of revelation shines among all races, and that 
there is some truth, however distorted by error, 
in all religions. The best translation is , 1 Already 
the true Light existed, which lighteth every 
man as he cometh into the world.' For other 
translations see the RV. 10 . He was in the 
world] viz. before His Incarnation, n. He 
came, viz. at the Incarnation, unto his own 
(home), viz. the Holy Land ; and his own, i.e. 
the Jews, received, i.e. believed, Him not. 

12 . Power] rather, ‘ the right,’ or ‘privilege.’ 
Those who ‘ believed on His name,’ i.e. accepted 
Him as the divine Son of God, and the Saviour 
of the world, received the privilege of be- 
coming true sons of God. 13 . This sonship 
conferred on men depended not on human 
descent from Abraham (blood), nor upon the 
sexual relations of their parents (the will of 
the flesh), nor could it be had for willing or 
wishing it, i.e. human effort (the will of man). 
It was a free and supernatural gift from God, 
inward and spiritual, implanted by the Holy 
Ghost, and dependent for its maintenance on 
union with Christ : see on 3 3 > ,r \ 

14 . The Word was made (RV ‘ became ’) 
flesh] a plain statement of the wondrous fact 
of the Incarnation, the central mystery of our 
religion. God became man to atone for sin, 
and to make us partakers of the divine nature. 
‘ Flesh ’ in St. John means human nature (body, 
soul, and spirit) without the added idea of 
sinfulness, which attaches to it in St. Paul (see 
especially G 31 ( ')- Our text affirms, therefore, 
that the Redeemer is 1 perfect God and perfect 
man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh sub- 
sisting ; equal to the Father, as touching His 
Godhead, and inferior to the Father, as touch- 
ing His manhood. Who although He be God 
and man, yet He is not two, but one Christ.’ 

Dwelt among us] lit. ‘ dwelt in a tabernacle 
among us,’ the tabernacle being His body (see 


2 19, and op. 2 Cor 5 b 4 2 Pet 1 is. 1 4 ). The allu- 
sion is to the ‘ Shekinah,’ which the rabbis 
identified with 1 the Word of Jehovah.’ As 
the ‘ Shekinah,’ or visible glory of God, dwelt 
in the tabernacle of old, so, when Christ was 
born into the world, His divine nature dwelt 
in Hi 3 body as in a temple. We beheld his 
glory] i.e. not merely the visible glory of the 
Transfiguration and the Ascension, but the 
moral and spiritual splendour of His unique 
life, which revealed the nature of the invisible 
Father. The evangelist here claims to have 
been an eyewitness, as in 19 s5 . The only be- 
gotten of (RV ‘from’) the Father] The glory 
of Christ’s life was not a reflected glory, as 
would have been the case had He been a mere 
human saint or prophet, but it was the glory 
of God's only begotten Son, and therefore 
God’s own glory, for Christ and His Father 
are one. ‘ Only begotten ’ as a title of Christ 
is peculiar to St. John (l 18 3 16-18 1 Jn4 9 ). It 
indicates that no man or even angel is God’s 
son in the sense in which Christ is. A ‘ Bon ' 
in the full sense of the word is of the same 
nature as his father, and hence Christ, being 
God’s Son, is divine. Full of grace and truth] 
‘grace’ is the divine favour and loving-kindness ; 
‘truth,’ as often in St. John, is not simply 
veracity, but holiness in general (cp. I 17 3 21 
4 53 8 41 1 Jn 1 °). Christ was full of grace and 
holiness, not that He might keep them to 
Himself, hut that He might bestow them 
upon men. 

15 . Another parenthesis, introducing fur- 
ther testimony of the Baptist, which the evan- 
gelist indicates as of permanent importance 
(• beareth,’ 1 cricth,’ RV, not bare, cried, AV). 

He that cometh alter me] i.e. He who begins 
his work later than myself. Is become (RV) 
before me] viz. in honour. For he was before 
me] i.e. He existed before my birth, and even 
before His own birth, as the eternal Son of 
God. The Baptist learnt that Christ was 
God’s Son by a special revelation, and by the 
voice of the Father at Christ’s baptism : see 
vv. 32-34. 

16 - 18 . The preface concluded. The ‘we’ 
of v. 1 (i shows that these w. are not words of 
the Baptist, but that they express the spiritual 
experience of Christ’s disciples, in whose name 
the evangelist speaks. 16 . Of his fulness] 
‘Fulness’ ( pleroma ) was a word much used 
(and abused) by the Gnostics against whom 
St. John contended. Here it means, (1) the 
fulness of the divine attributes which dwelt 
in Christ (Eph 1 23 Coll 19 2 9 ), and (2) the 
fulness of the human virtues which He dis- 
played. Both these 1 fulnesses ’ Christ im- 
parts in some measure to true believers, as 
the evangelist testifies from personal expe- 
rience. Grace for grace] i.e. grace succeeding 
grace, one act of love after another, ever 
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increasing in proportion as we deserve it or the Synoptists, but he adds to it important 
require it. 17. Moses set before us mere particulars. He mentions, for instance, that 
commands, without changing our nature, or John actually saw the dove descending upon 
giving us the power to obey them. Jesus Jesus, and was thus enabled to recognise Him 
Christ came to change our nature. He oilers (1 32 ), that he applied to Him the titles Lamb 
us 1 grace,’ whereby we are bom again as chil- of God ( 1 29 > so) an< j g on Q f (^ 0 d (1 34 3 3 ' 5 ), the 
dren of God, and become heirs of everlasting latter clearly in a superhuman sense, for he 
life; also ‘ truth,' i.e. Christian holiness, which declares His preexistence (1 1 >, no), an ,i SIIVS 
becomes possible to those who abide in Christ : that to believe in Him is to have eternal 
cp.Bo5 21 . By Moses .. by Jesus] lit. ‘through’ life (3 s6 ). For the historical difficulties, see 
Moses, 1 through' Jesus. on these passages and on MtllA The 

18. God the Father never reveals Himself Synoptists record the Baptist's testimony 
to men directly, but always by and through before our Lord’s baptism, and St. John his 
His only-begotten Son. This was the case testimony afterward*, when the descent of the 
even before the Incarnation. It was God the Spirit upon Jesus, and the voice of the Father. 
Son who manifested Himself to the patriarchs, had convinced the Baptist that Jesus was truly 
gave the Law to Moses, inspired the prophets, the Son of God. 

and enlightened the sages of the Gentiles. 19. The Jews] In this Gospel ‘the Jews’ 
But now by His Incarnation He has revealed has the following special senses : (1) the in- 
God more perfectly. So completely does ‘the habitants of Judsea, (f) members of the 
Word made flesh’ represent the invisible Sanhedrin (the meaning here), and (3) the 
Father, that ‘he that hath seen me hath seen enemies of Jesus. Sent] One function of the 
the Father ' ( 1 4 ‘-* ) : cp. 5 37 6 4<i Ex 33 20 Coll 15 Sanhedrin was to judge false prophets, hence 
1 TimG 115 Uni 12 ! 20 . The only begotten Son] they now deBired to judge the claims of John. 
Many very ancient authorities read, ‘ (the) only Priests and Levites] the proper parties to 
begotten God,’ a striking statement of our enquire into a new religious movement. The 
Lord's Deity. In the bosom] i.e. in eternal, priests performed the services of the Temple, 
intimate, loving union with the Father : cp. offered the sacrifices, and burnt the incense, 
the expression ‘ in Abraham’s bosom ’ (Lk The Levites waited upon the priests in their 
16 22 ), and JnlS 23 . This v. explains how it is ministry, and discharged subordinate duties, 
that God is love, not only since the creation, 20. Not the Christ] Some already believed 
when He created objects for His love, but that he was, Lk3 15 . 21. Elias] i.e. Elijah, 

from eternity : cp. 17 24 . whose personal return to prepare the nay of 

1 lO-^ 43 . Preliminary ministry of our Lord, the Messiah was expected by many (Mai 4 '' 
All the events recorded by St. John from l 19 MkG 15 ; see especially on Mtlti 14 1 7 10 J. John 
to 4 42 (the testimony of the Baptist ; the pre- denied that he was literally Elijah, though lib 
liminary call of John, Andrew, Peter, Philip, coming fulfilled Malachi’s prophecy (Alt 1 1 14 
and Nathanael; the marriage at Cana; the 17 12 Lkl 1T ). That prophet] BY ‘the pro- 
visit to Capernaum ; the first cleansing of the phet,’ viz. the prophet mentioned Dt lb 1 \ and 
Temple ; the interview with Nicodemus ; the regarded by the deputation not as the Mrs-iali, 
interview with the Samaritan woman) may be but as one of his forerunners. John, however, 
regarded as a preliminary ministry, for they regarded the prophet of Dt 18 13 as actually 
took place before the Baptist was cast into the Messiah (cp. Ac3 22 ), and therefore denied 
prison (see Mt 4 12 ). The ministry proper be- that he was ‘that prophet.’ 23. The words 
gins with the imprisonment of the Baptist, in Isaiah (Isa40 3 ) refer to the preparation for 
upon news of which Jesus withdrew into the return from Babylon of the exiled Jews : 
Galilee (Mt4 12 Jn4 43 i 4(i ). the Baptist applies them to himself, as 

19-28. Public testimony of the Baptist to descriptive of his work : sec on Alt 3 3 . 

Jesus in reply to a deputation from the Sanhe- 24. And they] BY ‘and they had been sent 
dim The independence and fulness of the from the Pharisees.’ 25. Why baptizest thou ?] 
account of the Baptist in this Gospel renders Baptism was ordinarily administered only to 
it highly probable that the evangelist had once proselytes. The meaning of the challenge 
been the Baptist’s disciple. He knows, for seems, therefore, to be, ‘ What right hast thou, 
example, the exact places where John bap- who art neither the Messiah, nor his forerunner 
tised (l 28 3 23 ); the exact day and even hour “that Prophet,” to treat Israelites as if they 
when certain things were said (1 20, 35, SB) ; the were proselytes?’ It is implied that the 
contemporary disputes with the Jews about Messiah, who came to inaugurate an entirely 
purifying (3 M ) ; the relations, not always new covenant, might possibly be expected to 
friendly, between the disciples of John and baptise even Jews. 26. With water] John's 
those of Christ (3 28 ); the exact time when baptism was outward, symbolising repentance 
John was cast into prison (3 s4 ). His account and remission of sin: Christ's was inward, 
of the Baptist’s testimony agrees with that of conveying the gift of the Spirit, and the power 
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to lead a new life. 28 . Bethabara] lit. ‘ house 
of passing over,’ RV 1 Bethany,’ RM ‘ Betha- 
barith,’ or 1 Betharabali ' ; probably the same as 
the Beth-barah of Jg7' 2t . A ford on the 
Jordan, NE. of Bethshean, is still called 
‘ Abarah,’ lit. 1 passing over.' 

29 . The Lamb of God] The reference is 
perhaps not to the Paschal lamb, but to the 
Suffering Servant of Isa 53, who is ‘brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter,’ and whoso death 
atones for sin. Contrast this description of 
the Messiah with the prevalent idea of a con- 
queror who would restore the kingdom to 
Israel. The Jews generally regarded the 
Messiah not as ‘ the Lamb of God,’ but as ‘the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah.’ The sin of the 
world] The idea of atonement for the sins of 
Israel is found in Isa 53 : the further idea that 
the Messiah will atone for the sins of the 
world , follows naturally from the numerous 
utterances of the OT. prophets which speak of 
the participation of the Gentiles in the Mes- 
sianic kingdom (Ps87, etc.). 

30 . See v. 15. 31 . I knew him not] But 
in Mt3 14 he seems to know Him, for he says, 
‘ I have need to be baptized of thee.' The 
discrepancy, however, is only apparent. John 
is looking for the promised sign. Jesus pre- 
sents Himself for Baptism. His majestic ap- 
pearance strikes John with awe. Through 
prophetic insight (or perhaps as the result of 
a personal interview before the Baptism) ho 
surmises that He is the true Messiah (‘ I have 
need,’ etc.). The sign that follows makes the 
surmise a certainty. 34 . The Son of God] 
The chief difficulty as to the use of this term 
by the Baptist is removed by the statement 
that he first learnt that Jesus was ‘ the Son of 
God ’ at the Baptism. In the OT. it was a 
title of the Davidic king, and of the Messiah 
(2S7 14 Ps89 27 , etc.), and did not necessarily 
imply (though see Ps 2, and cp. Ps 110) 
superhuman dignity. 

35 - 31 . Preliminary call of five Apostles, 
Andrew, John, Peter, Philip, aud Bartholo- 
mew (peculiar to Jn). This account, so far 
from conflicting with the (later) call described 
Mt4 18 Mkl 15 (cp. LkS 1 ), really removes a 
difficulty, for it shows how the Apostles came 
to obey the final call to follow Jesus so readily. 
After their preliminary call, described hero, the 
Apostles loosely attached themselves to Jesus 
as learners, but did not leave their homes and 
occupations. Afterwards when further inter- 
course had strengthened their hope that He 
was really the Messiah, they left all and 
followed Him. 

35 . Two] One was Andrew, the other (who 
characteristically suppresses his name) was 
John himself (see v. 40). The Baptist points 
out Jesus, thus suggesting that henceforth 
they should be His disciples. 39 . The tenth 


hour] i.e. by Jewish reckoning, about 4 p.M. 
But some think that at Ephesus, where this 
Gospel was written, hours were numbered as 
with us, in which case the time would be 10 a.M. 
(see 4° If) 14 ). 42 . Jona] RV ‘John’; soeMt 
lfi 1T . Cephas] At the very first interview our 
Lord reads Peter's character : see on Mtl 6 18 . 

43 . It would appear that Jesus Himself was 
acquainted with Philip. 45 . Nathanael] is 
probably an apostle, and is hence to be iden- 
tified with Bartholomew, whose name also 
appears coupled with Philip’s in MtlO 8 . 

‘ Bartholomew ’ means ‘ son of Tolmai ’ : cp. 
Barjona, Barabbas, Bartimseus, Barjcsus. The 
son of Joseph] This does not indicate the 
evangelist's own belief, but what was generally 
believed at this time. 46 . Nazareth] an ob- 
scure place not even mentioned in OT., which 
indicated Bethlehem as the birthplace of the 
Messiah (Mic5 2 ). 47 . No guile] ‘guile’ or 

deceitfulness was the special failing of Jacob 
(Israel), and of Israelites generally. Again 
our Lord discerns the heart of man. 48 . I 
saw thee] implies supernatural knowledge. 
Perhaps Jesus alludes to some recent prayer 
or resolution which Nathanael made under the 
figtree. 

49 . The Son of God] A title of the Mes- 
siah even in the OT. : see on v. 34. 51 . See 
Gn28 12 . As Jacob saw in his dream a 
vision of angels ascending and descending the 
ladder, so the disciples would see in Christ 
the link and connexion between heaven and 
earth. Through Christ the locked-np heavens 
were again to be opened, and communion be- 
tween heaven and earth restored. The title 
‘ Son of man ’ indicates Christ as completely 
partaking of human nature, and realising its 
original ideal : see especially the full note on 
Mt 8 20 . 

CHAPTER 2 

The Wedding at Cana. The Temple 

CLEANSED 

1 - 11 . The marriage at Cana. This miracle 
is not recorded by the synoptists because it 
occurred before the beginning of the minis- 
try proper. St. John records it, because, 
spiritually interpreted, it forms a suitable 
introduction to our Lord's ministerial work. 
It teaches, (1) the superiority of the Gospel 
to the Law. Christ changes the water of 
Judaism into the good wine of the Gospel. 
This is not a fanciful interpretation, but an 
entirely natural one, if it be granted (as is 
abundantly shown in the Intro.) that the 
ancients were right in regarding this Gospel as 
a 1 spiritual ' or allegorical one. (2) Being a 
physical or creative miracle, it manifests Christ 
as the Lord of matter as well as of spirit. 
(3) It sanctifies marriage, and gives Christ’s 
approval to innocent mirth and gladness. (4) 
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It reveals God’s goodness and overwhelming 
bounty. In recording it, St. John doubtless 
had in view the Gnostic false teachers, who 
regarded matter as evil, and practised a rigid 
asceticism, rejecting all bodily pleasures, and 
abstaining from flesh and wine, and e\ en from 
marriage. Such teaching was very prevalent 
in Ephesus, where this Gospel was written 
(see 1 Tiin4 w ), and tradition tells us that St. 
John vehemently opposed it. 

I. The third day] It was a three-days’ 

journey front Judaea to Galilee. Cana] now 
Kana-el-Jelil, a tillage 9 m. NW. of Nazareth, 
called 1 of Galileo ’ to distinguish it from Cana 
(Kanali) in Asher (Josh 19' JS ). 3 . They have 

no wine] The deficiency happened towards the 
close of the festivities, which usually lasted 
seven or fourteen days (Jgl-t 1 - 3 Tob9 1£l ). It 
was perhaps caused by the presence of so 
many (five or six) of the disciples of Jesus, 
and hence our Lord had a natural motive for 
working the miracle. 4 . Woman] A very 
gentle rebuke, but still a rebuke. Now that 
His ministry has actually begun, not even His 
mother may presume to suggest or control His 
course of action: cp. Mtl2 10 Lk 1 1 - 7 . ‘Wo- 
man,’ or, rather, 1 Lady,’ is in Greek a title of 
respect, used even in addressing queens. 

Mine hour (i.e. for putting forth My 
miraculous power) is not yet come] Tet it 
came a few minutes later, when the Father, 
by an inward revelation, had manifested His 
will to Jesus. ‘Hour,’ in the sense of ‘ap- 
pointed time,’ is common in this Gospel 
(730 8 20 12 2 - 1, 27 131 17 1 ). 6. Purifying] 

Washing the hands before dinner (Lkll 88 ) is 
meant : cp. Mk7 3 , and see the full notes on 
Mt loi- 20 . 

Firkins] Gk. metretes , about 9 gallons. 

9 . Ruler] an honoured guest, who presided 
at the entertainment. 10 . Well drunk] RV 
‘ drunk freely.’ The expression is proverbial, 
and need not be literally interpreted of the 
present company. 

II. Beginning of miracles] lit. ‘ signs.’ 
Clearly Christ wrought no miracles in His 
childhood, as the Apocryphal Gospels assert. 
St. John calls our Lord’s miracles ‘signs,’ be- 
cause they indicate something beyond them- 
selves. They are no mere marvels, but reveal 
God’s character, Christ’s divine nature, and 
the mysteries of the gospel dispensation. All 
the miracles in this Gospel are also parables : 
see Intro. Manifested] To ‘ manifest ’ is to 
display something which before was hidden ; 
here, the glory of His Messiahship, faith in 
which, already begun among the disciples (l 41 ), 
was confirmed by this miracle. 

12 . Short visit to Capernaum. This unim- 
portant event seems recorded for some personal 
reason. Perhaps it was the occasion of the 
first visit of Jesus to the evangelist’s own 


2.20 

house. Brethren] These are variously regarded 
as sons of Joseph by a former wife, sons ol 
Joseph and Mirny, and as cousins of Jesus: 
see special note on Mt 12 ,tW ". 

13 - 17 . First Passover and First Cleansing 
of the Temple. For a full commentary , see 
onMt21 12 . By a striking sign our Lord at 
the very outset of His ministry brought His 
claims before the whole nation. The rulers at 
once took up an attitude of hostility, although 
a few, like NicodemuB, were favourably im- 
pressed. The people, upon the whole, ap- 
proved our Lord’s action. Many believed, but 
their faith, based on miracles, was superficial, 
and Jesus would not trust them. The dis- 
ciples were confirmed in their faith by seeing 
J esus fulfil OT. prophecies. By this act J esus 
claimed to be, not merely a prophet, but the 
Messiah, as is shown by the expression ‘My 
Father’s house,’ which asserts His right to the 
Messianic title ‘the Son of God.’ The Jews 
considered that the Temple court in which this 
sign took place (the Court of the Gentiles) was 
profane; but Jesus by cleansing it showed that 
it was holy, and vindicated for the Gentiles a 
rightful place in the true Temple of God. 

17 . The zeal] Cited from Ps 09 ®. This I’s. 
is elsewhere quoted as Messianic, Jn 18 s * III s1 
Acl 20 Roll ®) 18 15 3 , and is ascribed to Das id. 
The Psalmist complains that his zeal for God's 
house and for true religion has brought upon 
him bitter persecution and unnumbered calami- 
ties. This was also the case with our Lord. 

18 - 22 . The Jews seek a sign. First pro- 
phecy of the Resurrection. 

19 . Destroy this temple (or. rather, ‘sanc- 
tuary ’)] These words made a deep impression, 
and were quoted against Jesus, in a maliciously 
altered form, at His trial (Mt2G hl ). The 
evangelist understood them (v. 21 ) to apply to 
the Resurrection, and this interpretation is 
confirmed by the fact that our Lord on other 
occasions also pointed to His Resurrection as 
a sign for His opponents (Mtl2 3!l where 
consult the notes). Many critics, howe'er, 
think that our Lord’s real meaning was. • When 
this old dispensation of the Ceremonial Law is 
destroyed, I will quickly raise up in its place 
a now and spiritual religion.’ 

20 . Three temples have stood on Mt. Moriah : 
( 1 ) Solomon’s Temple, (2) Zerubbabel's Turn 
pie. (3) Herod's Temple. This last, howe'er, 
some regard not as a new Temple, but as 
Zerubbabel’s Temple repaired and enlarged. 
Herod the Great began to build it 20 n.c..aml 
at this time, apparently, building operations 
had ceased. They were soon resumed, how- 
ever, and the Temple was finally completed 
by Herod Agrippa, 64 A.D. Reckoning from 
20 l).c. the date of our Lord’s cleansing of the 
Temple would be about 26 a.t>., but strict 
accuracy is not attainable. 
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23-25. Many believe on Jesus, but with 
imperfect faith. 

23. In the feast clay'] RV ‘ during the feast,’ 
which lasted a week. 24. Did not commit 
(RY ‘ trust ’) himself unto them] because of 
their carnal conceptions of His person and 
work. They were impressed by His miracles, 
and thought that He would prove a militant 
and victorious Messiah. 

CHAPTER 3 

The New Birth. Jons’s Testimony to 
Jesus 

1-15. Conversation with Nicodemus. The 
ministry at Jerusalem, though disappointing, 
was not fruitless. Christ’s miracles and teach- 
ing had made an impression, not only on 
Nicodemus, but as Nicodemus himself says 
(v. 2, cp. 12 42 ), on other members of the 
Sanhedrin. This interview took place by night, 
on account of the timidity of Nicodemus (cp. 
7 50 ), and probably in St. John's house at Je- 
rusalem, the evangelist himself being present. 
Nicodemus may possibly be the Nicodemus, son 
of Gorion, mentioned in the Talmud. 1. A 
ruler] i.e. a member of the Sanhedrin. 

2, 3. Nicodemus had asked no question, but 
JeBUS knew what he wished to ask, viz. ‘ If 
Thou art the Messiah, as some of us are 
inclined to believe, tell us how we must enter 
that Kingdom of God, which Thou hist come 
to establish, and of which Thou hast said so 
much.’ Our Lord answers that a new birth, 
i.e. a new heart and a new nature, are necessary, 
according to the testimony of the OT. pro- 
phets : 1 1 will put my Law in their inward parts 
and write it in their hearts’ (see Jer 31 31f - 
Ezk 37 - 6 , etc.). As evidence of the ‘ new birtli,’ 
our Lord would require humility, humble trust 
in God for salvation through Christ, not a 
vainglorious boasting in descent from Abraham, 
or in the punctilious fulfilment of legal cere- 
monies; also repentance, i.e. sincere abhorrence 
of sin, and not merely of ceremonial defile- 
ment ; and, lastly , love , and that not only of 
one’s friends, but also of one’s enemies ; not 
only of the righteous, but of publicans and 
sinners; not only of the Jew, but of the 
Samaritan and the Gentile— a love, moreover, 
manifesting itself not in word only, but in works 
of mercy, such as feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, and instructing the ignorant. 

4. How can a man] Nicodemus is unwilling 
to believe that he, an orthodox and pious Jew, 
and withal a ruler and a Pharisee, must undergo 
so radical a change, before he can enter Christ’s 
Kingdom. He therefore affects to misunder- 
stand Christ’s words: cp. 6 52 . 

5. Of water and of the Spirit] Our Lord 
again insists that a new birth is necessary, and 
explains that it must be an inward and spiritual 
one. It must not be only of ‘ water,’ i.e. the 


reception of the outward rite of baptism with- 
out proper appreciation of what membership 
of Christ’s Kingdom involves, but also of ‘ the 
Spirit,’ i.e. Nicodemus must approach Christ’s 
baptism with such sincerity of repentance and 
faith, and such earnest resolution to live up to 
the ideals of the new Kingdom, that in his case 
the outward rite will be accompanied by an 
effusion of the Spirit, that will make his baptism 
a real 1 new birth of water and of the Spirit.’ 

Baptism is again spoken of as a ‘ new birth ’ 
by St. Paul — 1 according to his mercy he saved 
us by (R Y 1 through ’) the washing (RM ■ laver,’ 
i.e. bath) of regeneration (or 1 new birth ’) and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost’ (Tit 3 5 ). Christ’s 
baptism is often distinguished from John’s, as 
a baptism of the Spirit (Mt 3 n Jnl 33 Acl 5 
19 4 , etc.). It confers (on those who receive it 
rightly) spiritual graces which could not be 
fully given until Jesus had been glorified 
( 7 30 ). We learn from 3 28 that already Jesus 
was admitting disciples into His Kingdom by 
the rite of baptism, and this explains the 
allusion to ‘ water ’ here. 

Jewish and Christian Baptism 

( 1 ) The phrase ‘new birth’ or ‘regeneration’ 
here applied by our Lord to Christian baptism 
was not a new one. The rabbis were accus- 
tomed to admit proselytes to J udaism by three 
rites, all of which they regarded as essential — 
(a) baptism (always by complete immersion) 
in the presence of witnesses who answered to 
the Christian ‘ sponsors ’ or ‘ godparents ’ ; 
( 4 ) in the case of males, circumcision ; (c) 
sacrifice. The rabbis frequently spoke of this 
proselyte baptism as a ‘ regeneration,’ i.e. a new 
birth from heathenism, in which the proselytes 
had been under the dominion of Satan, into the 
family of God, in which they enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the covenant of Abraham. Our 
Lord, therefore, might fairly expect Nico- 
demus, a rabbi and a sanhedrist, to understand 
Him when He spoke of His own baptism as a 
new birth from the ceremonies and shadows 
of the Law to the spiritual reality and power 
of the New Dispensation. 

( 2 ) The context of this v., in which much 
more is said about ‘ spirit ' than about ‘ water,’ 
warns us not to rely unduly upon the saving 
efficacy of baptism regarded as a merely ex- 
ternal ordinance. Baptism is not a charm 
like the purifications of the heathen, nor a 
mere symbol of purity like those of the Jewish 
Law, but a sacrament, i.e. a moral means of 
grace, the full efficacy and effect of which 
depend upon the response in the soul of 
the baptised person to the covenanted grace 
proffered in the ordinance. 

( 3 ) No argument against infant baptism cnu 
be drawn from the words ' Except a man,’ etc. 
The Greek is quite indefinite, ‘Except any 
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one.’ In the case of infants the conscious 
response of the soul to the proffered grace of 
the ordinance takes place when the age of 
reason is reached. On infant baptism, see 
on Mtl9 1M ’’. 

(4) On this passage, together with Mt28 ]B 
(ep. Mk 16 lli ). is founded the prevailing opinion 
that baptism where it may be had ') is in- 
dispensably necessary for admission into the 
Christian covenant. 

6 . The nature we inherit from our parents 
is corrupt ; the new nature which comes with 
the new birth is holy and spiritual. 8. As 
none can trace the source or aim of the wind, 
yet all can hear and feel it, so is it with those 
who have experienced the new birth. There 
is something in the inner life not to be ex- 
plained, but which reveals itself in its oper- 
ations, and can be known only by experience. 

io. 1 You a teacher in Israel, and this, with- 
out which all religion is a dead thing, not 
known to you ! ’ ii. We] Probably St. John 
and a few other disciples were present. 

12. Earthly things] i.e. religious facts and 
experiences (c.g. repentance, faith, the new 
birth, etc.), which happen upon this earth, and 
which are, therefore, comparatively easy to 
apprehend. Heavenly things] i.e. the hidden 
and unfathomable counsels of God for human 
salvation, e.g. the Incarnation, and the Atone- 
ment (vv. 13, 14, 15). 13. Ascended] This word 
is not to he taken quite literally. Our Lord 
only means that He had been in heaven before 
His Incarnation, and hence could speak of 
heavenly things (i.e. the Father's most secret 
counsels) from personal experience. Which 
is in heaven] Some important authorities omit 
these words, which, if genuine, affirm that oar 
Lord was at the same time on earth and in 
heaven, in a state of humiliation, and in a 
state of glory. 

14. See Nu21 °- B . As the children of Israel, 
bitten by the fiery serpents, were cured by 
looking at the brazen serpent, so sinners may 
receive remission of sins and eternal life by 
looking with faith at Jesus, who was ‘ lifted 
up.’ first upon the cross, and afterwards into 
heaven: cp. 8 2S 12 32 - 34 . 15- BY ‘that who- 

soever belie veth may in Him have eternal life.’ 

Eternal life] This expression, though found 
in the other Gospels (Mtlt) 10 , etc.) and in the 
Pauline Epistles (Ro2‘, etc.), is specially 
characteristic of St. John. It is that state of 
blissful communion with God, which is enjoyed 
by the believer who is reconciled to God 
through faith in Christ. The NT. generally 
speaks of it as a future possession, but St. 
John often regards it as possessed already 
to some extent in this world. 1 Eternal,’ lit. 

1 seonian,’ means not simply 1 endless,' but 
‘ belonging to the world to come,’ and so 
1 supernatural,’ 1 spiritual,’ 1 heavenly.’ 


16-21. are probably words of Jesus, though 
some regard them as reflections of the evangel- 
ist. They state tho broad saving truths of 
the gospel in direct opposition to the narrow 
Pharisaism in which Nicodemus had been 
reared. Whereas the Pharisees confined sal- 
vation to a single race, and believed that the 
Messiah would judge the Gentiles with extreme 
severity, our Lord declares that God 1ms sent 
His Son to save the whole world, and not to 
judge or condemn any part of it. ‘ Whosoour 
will,’ may believe and be saved. 

17. Condemn] lit. ‘judge’ (BY), hut the 
context shows that an unfavourable judgment 
is meant. 18. Is condemned (lit. ‘ hath beta 
judged ’) already] God's judgment upon men's 
actions is a present fact; Ho judges men here and 
now. The publication of His judgment, how- 
ever, will not take place until the Last Day. 

18. The name] i.e. (practically) the Person. 

19. This is the condemnation (ltY ■ judg 
ment ')] i.e. the condemnation is based upon 
this, that the Light is come into tho world, 
etc. It is implied that men whose deeds are 
really good, are irresistibly attracted by Christ's 
words and works, so that they become be- 
lievers. 21. To ‘do the truth,’ means to liu- 
the Christian life, for Christian truth is more 
than a belief, it is a way of life. The phrase- 
is peculiar to St. John : cp. 1 Jnl c . 

22-36. J esus leaves J erusalem and bapt isus in 
the country districts of Judina, where He prob 
ably spent most of the time from f he Passover. 
27 A.D., to the late harvest (December) of the 
same year : see on 4 SS . His great success 
rouses the jealousy of John’s disciples ( v. 26). 
but the Baptist, so far from regarding ( 'lirist's 
disciples as too many, laments that they are 
too few (v. 32), and again testifies his belief 
in Christ's Messiahship. 22. Baptized] 1 lurLord 
baptised only through the ministry of His dis- 
ciples (4 2 ). The synoptists represen t ( 'hristian 
baptism as not ordained till after the Resur- 
rection (Mt 28 19 Mk 16 1# ) ; but here it is said to 
have been practised from the beginning of the 
ministry. The two accounts are not really 
inconsistent. What had been Christ’s practice 
during His ministry was raised to the dignity 
of a perpetual ordinance after the Resur- 
rection. Some regard this preliminary baptism 
of Christ as a mere baptism of repentance like 
John’s, but it is apparently called a birth "of 
water and the Spirit’ (3 5 ), and consequently 
must have been specifically Christian baptism, 
although doubtless the fulness of the Spirit 
could not be given till after the Ascension 
(7 30 ). That the Spirit could be given in some 
measure before the Ascension, 20— is evi- 
dence. 23. -lEnon] lit. ‘ full of springs.’ is 
generally located 8 m. S. of Scytliopolis, near 
Salim (Salumias) and the Jordan. 24. This 
v. corrects the impression which the synoptic 
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narrative produces, that John was imprisoned 
immediately after our Lord’s baptism. As a 
matter of fact, the two ministries overlapped 
by several months, perhaps by a whole year. 

25 . The Jews] RV ‘a Jew.’ Perhaps the 
Jew was a disciple of Jesus, and the dispute 
was about the comparative cleansing power 
of John’s baptism and Christ's. 27 . ‘ Do not 
wonder at the success of Jesus. No man can 
usurp what heaven has not granted him.’ 

29 . By Jewish custom ‘ the friend of the 
bridegroom ’ arranged the marriage contract 
between the bridegroom and the bride, and 
presided at the wedding feast. This John did 
for Jesus, by preparing the Jewish people (the 
bride) to receive our Lord’s teaching. 

31 - 36 . Not, as some think, a reflection of 
the evangelist, but a continuation of the testi- 
mony of the Baptist. The Baptist places 
Christ (he that cometh from above) at an in- 
finite elevation above himself (he that is of the 
earth) (v. 31). He declares that Christ came 
down from heaven, and so can testify to what 
He has seen there (v. 32). He alone can give 
the Spirit without measure (v. 34). He is 
God’s Son ; to Him all power is committed ; 
and through faith in Him eternal life is 
offered. To disobey Him is to incur God’s 
wrath (vv. 35, 36). 

31 . Christ’s teaching is as superior to John’s 
as the heavens are higher than the earth. 

32 . No man] a rhetorical overstatement. 
John deplores that the number of Christ's 
followers, though great, is as nothing com- 
pared with what it ought to be. 33 . That God 
is true (lit. * truthful')] To believe the Messiah 
is to believe God, for the Messiah is God’s 
ambassador and interpreter (see the next v.). 

34 . For God (RV 1 he ’) giveth] This may 
either mean 1 for Christ giveth not the Spirit 
by measure (to believers),’ or, ‘for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure (to Christ).’ 

36 . Believeth not] RV ‘ obeyeth not.' 

CHAPTER 4 
The Samaritan Woman 

1 - 42 . Christ in Samaria. The ministry in 
Samaria is recorded because it is the author’s 
design to exhibit Christ as the Saviour, not 
only of Israel, but of the world (4 42 ). 

The Samaritans were mainly an alien race, 
descended from the colonists planted in the laud 
by the Assyrians (2K17 8,24 ' 201 29 Ezr4 1,9,10 ). 
They boasted, however, of being Israelites, and 
with some degree of justification, for there was 
probably a considerable Jewish element in the 
population. Their worship, originally a com- 
promise with heathenism, was now purely 
Jewish. They kept the sabbath, and the 
Jewish feasts, and observed circumcision and 
other traditional ordinances. Of the OT. they 


preted as commanding the erection of a Temple 
on Mt. Gerizim. That Christ should have 
preached in Samaria is somewhat surprising in 
view of such passages as Mtl5 24 and 10 s , but 
it must be remembered that He did not enter 
Samaria for this purpose, but simply to reach 
Galilee (v. 3). 

x. The Pharisees had been hostile to John’s 
ministry ; they were likely to be more so to the 
more successful ministry of Jesus. Our Lord, 
therefore, left Judaea, the chief centre of 
Pharisaism, to avoid a rupture. 2 . Our Lord 
did not baptise, because it was His work to bap- 
tise with the Holy Ghost (1 33 ), and He could not 
do this (fully at least) till after His Ascension 
(see on 3 s 3 22 ). 4 . Must needs go through] 
Jesus had just heard that Herod Antipas had 
cast John into prison (Mt4 12 ). To escape this 
fate, He avoided Peraea, the seat of Herod’s 
power, and passed through Samaria. 5 . Sychaf] 
now 'Askar, near Shechem. Jacob’s well still 
retains its name. The parcel of ground, etc.] 
This is a Samaritan tradition, not expressly 
authorised by the OT., but based on a com- 
parison of Gn33 19 with Gn48 22 . 6 . Thus] 
i.e. wearied as He was. For Christ’s subjec- 
tion to human infirmity, see also 1 1 26 . 88 19 2 *. 

The sixth hour] i.e. either noon or 6 P.M. 
The number of events which happened subse- 
quently seems to require the earlier hour, but 
see on l 89 . 

8 . The later rabbis declared that to partake 
of Samaritan bread was like eating swine's flesh, 
but in our Lord’s time Samaritan food was 
accounted clean. 9 . The Jews have no deal- 
ings, etc.] Some ancient authorities omit this 
statement, which must be taken to refer only 
to intimate dealings. Our Lord had broken 
down the barrier by asking a favour. He 
wished to encourage her to ask a favour of 
Him, and so to give Him an opportunity of 
leading her to the truth. 10 . The gift of God] 
i.e. all the blessings offered to us in Christ, 
especially the gift of eternal life (see vv. 13, 
14). Living water] As Christ does not identify 
Himself with the ‘ water,’ as He does with the 
1 bread’ in c. 6 , the ‘water’ must be ‘the grace 
and truth’ of which He is full (1 14 ), and which 
are communicated to believers through the 
Spirit (7 89 ). Both the thirst and the hunger 
of the soul (and these are felt even by such 
outcasts as the Samaritan woman) axe satisfied 
by Christ, n. The woman takes ‘living 
water’ literally, as meaning the running water 
of a spring or stream as distinguished from 
the stagnant water of a cistern or well (Gn26 lfl 
Lvl4 s , etc.). 12 . In spite of their mainly 
heathen origin, the Samaritans claimed Israel- 
itish descent. 14 . Shall never thirst] ‘ Every 
spiritual desire and aspiration of the soul shall 
be completely satisfied, and for ever, for the 


accepted only the Pentateuch, which they inter- life which I give is eternal.’ 15. These 
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mocking words show that the woman was still 
unimpressed. 

1 6 . Finding her impervious to gentleness, 
our Lord uses stronger measures. He reveals 
Himself to her as a prophet, and with a pro- 
phet's authority reveals and rebukes her sin : 
cp. 2S12. 18 . Although this woman had 

apparently been divorced by five husbands for 
unfaithfulness, and was now living in sin. our 
Lord did not deal with her harshly. For 
other examples of His considerate treatment 
of fallen women, see 8 1-11 and Lk7 3li ‘ j0 . 

20 . The woman is ashamed, and seeks to 
change the conversation. Our Lord kindly 
permits it, knowing that the words He has 
spoken will bear fruit. She asks Him, since 
lie is a prophet, to pronounce upon the main 
point in dispute between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. The Samaritans argued from Dt 
27 4 that Gerizim was the one divinely appointed 
place of sacrifice, because there God had com- 
manded an altar to be raised and the Law in- 
scribed. The Samaritan text reads Gerizim 
in this passage instead of Ebal. 

21 - 24 . Speaking as a prophet, our Lord 
draws a sublime picture of the religion of the 
future. All that is transitory, national, local, 
and ceremonial about the religion of Jerusalem 
and Gerizim is to pass away, and God will 
accept for the future only the worship of the 
spirit and the heart. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Jerusalem, not Gerizim, is the true centre 
of worship, there Jehovah has placed His 
name, there the Redeemer is to suffer, and 
there His religion is to be first established. 

22 . 'We Jews understand the nature of the 
God we worship : you Samaritans do not. 
We have the Psalmists and Prophets to teach 
us the meaning of spiritual religion : you re- 
ject all but the ceremonial Law of Moses. 
Moreover, you show your ignorance of God by 
setting up an unauthorised worship in a place 
which He has not chosen.’ Salvation is of the 
Jews] alluding to the promises to Abraham 
(Gnl2), and to David (2S7 11 ’ 13 ' 16 Pss89 3 ' 4 
132 n ), and to the historic fact that the gospel 
was to be preached to all nations ‘ beginning 
at Jerusalem’ (Lk24 47 ). 

23 . In spirit] i.e. with true inward reverence, 
as distinguished from mere outward observ- 
ance. In truth] i.e. with true holiness of life. 
‘ Truth,' in St. John, is not only correct belief, 
but also practical piety : see on 3 21 . 

24 . God is a Spirit] or, rather, 1 God is 
spirit ’ (11M). 1 Spirit ’ is the name, in the NT., 
of the highest and most god-like faculties of 
the soul. Our Lord means, therefore, that 
God is the supreme understanding, knowledge, 
reason, will, love, holiness, etc., and hence 
must be worshipped with the corresponding 
faculties of the human soul, which is also 
‘spirit,’ as made in His image. 


4. 44 

25 . Messlas cometh] An excuse for delay. 
There is no need (says the woman) to trouble 
about a more spiritual worship until that 
distant day when the Messiah comes. 26 . The 
Samaritan idea of the Messiah was religious, not 
political, and hence Jesus could here proclaim 
Himself as the Messiah without causin'' a 
political ferment : contrast His action amoii« 
the Jews ( 6 15 10 21 , etc.). 

Our Lord's teaching about worship in spirit 
and in truth (v. 24), though general in form, 
had special reference to the woman’s needs. 
Her religion was an external one of forms and 
ceremonies, and this accounted for her evil 
life. If she could but be taught that religion 
is the attitude of the heart towards God. all 
would be changed. 

27 . With the woman] RV ‘ with a woman.’ 
In His high estimate of womanhood Jesus 
rose far above the ideas of His time, and 
taught lessons which are only now being 
learned (see on Mt 1 18 - 23 ). The contemporary 
rabbis refused to teach religion to women, 
and would not even speak to a woman in a 
public place. 

34 . My meat, etc.] Jesus meant that in 
the joy of seeking to save a sinful soul His 
fatigue and hunger had vanished, and lie no 
longer needed the food which the disciple s hail 
brought. 35 . Four months] Hardest began 
in April, so the date would be December, a n. 
27. The ministry in Jerusalem and Judie.i 
(2 13-4 3 ) must accordingly have lasted tight 
months. Lift up] At this moment Jesus secs 
the Samaritans coming through the cornfields. 

They are white already] The literal lamest 
is four months distant, but the spiritual har- 
vest of the souls of these Samaritans is ripe, 
and will be reaped this very day. 

36 , 37 . Christ had sow'ed alone in con- 
verting the Samaritan woman, but the Apostles 
would share in reaping the harvest of Samari- 
tan converts (cp. Ac 8 ). And this was a type 
of the future conversion of the world. Christ 
would sow the seed, but the Apostles n mild 
reap the harvest. The wages arc simply the 
unselfish joy of saving souls. 38 . Other men] 
In spite of the plural this means Christ Him- 
self. 42 . The Saviour of the world] They 
accepted Him as the world’s Saviour, because 
they had experienced His saving power 111 
their own ease. It is an instance of the argu- 
ment from Christian experience : see 1 -" 3 1 " 17 
C 33 12 47 1 Jn4». 

43-54- Beginning of the ministry proper in 
Galilee, December, 27 a.d. Healing of the 
nobleman’s son. 

44 . Our Lord’s own country here is pro- 
bably Judsea, where He was born, and which 
the ancient prophecies indicated as His true 
home. Others suppose that it is Galilee, anil 
that He deliberately went there to suffer 
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dishonour and rejection. In Mt 13 57 our Lord Lord sent the apostles on a preaching tour 
applies the same proverb to Nazareth, where through the country (MkG 7 ), and then went 
He was brought up. -up to the capital, either alone, or more prob- 

46 - 54 - This miracle cannot be the same as ably accompanied by St. John, who acted as 
that recorded Mt 8 3 Lk7 2 ; the differences His host. Having stayed there about a week, 
are too great. We have here a king’s officer, He rejoined the Twelve in Galilee, shortly 
there a centurion ; here a father and son, there before the Passover, 28 A.D. (MkG 30 : cp. 
a master and servant ; here a Jew (see v. 48), Jn 6 4 ). 

there a Gentile ; hero a fever, there a palsy ; i. A feast] i.e. the Feast of Purim, which 
here weak faith which is blamed (v. 48), there occurs in March (Adar 14, 15), about a month 
strong faith which is commended ; here Jesus before the Passover. Its origin is doubtful, 
is asked to come, there He is begged not to though the Jews commemorated in it the 
come ; here He does not go, there apparently triumph over Hainan, who proposed to ex- 
He does ; here the healing words are spoken terminate the Jews in the Persian empire on 
at Cana, there at Capernaum. a particular day (13th Adar, 473 B.C.), chosen 

4 <S. Nobleman] The word means 1 one of the by lot (jnir, Esth3 7 ). The feast was mainly 
king’s officials.’ The 1 king ’ is Herod Antipas, of a convivial and charitable character, but in 
who was. strictly speaking, only a tetrarch, but the synagogues the book of Esther was read, 
was called king by courtesy. and the congregation applauded the name of 

48 . Except ye see signs] Not too much Mordecai, and cursed that of Haman. (An 
must be made of this rebuke. Our Lord was inferior but strongly supported reading here 
trying his faith, as in the case of the Canaan- is ‘ the feast,’ which would probably mean the 
itish woman (Mk7 27 ). It answered the test, Passover. Those who adopt it are compelled 
and was rewarded by the healing of his son. to add a whole year to Christ’s ministry.) 

For ‘ signs and wonders,’ see on Mt 12 2 . Sheep market] BY ‘sheep gate’: cp. 

54 . Translate, ‘ This again as a second sign Neh 3 1 12 s9 . Bethesda] i.e. 1 house of mercy,’ 

did Jesus, after He had come out of Judaaa or, possibly, 1 house of the stream,’ is perhaps 

into Galilee.’ It thus clearly preceded all the the Virgin’s pool, SE. of the Temple, the 
Galilean miracles recorded by the synoptists. only natural spring in Jerusalem. It is an 
The evangelist probably records this miracle intermittent spring, and when 1 the troubling 
to show that the effects of faith may extend of the waters ’ occurs, the J ews still bathe in 
beyond the person who exercises it ; perhaps it for medicinal purposes. Variant spellings 
also to show that our Lord's power to heal are ‘ Bethzatha ’ and ‘ Bethsaida.’ 3 , 4 . The 
could be exercised at a distance. best authorities omit the words waiting for . . 

r- K whatsoever disease he had, which describe 

CHAPTEB 5 the troubling of the water by an angel. The 

Bkthksii \. CiiiusT an 0 Til E Sabii vtit troubling of the waters was a natural phe- 
1 - 47 . A miracle at the Pool of Bethesda on nomenon, which popular superstition ascribed 
the Sabbath Day, and a controversy arising to supernatural agency. 8 . Thy bed] i.e. 
therefrom. This miracle may be regarded as mat. 10 . The man’s act was not unlawful, 
a parable illustrating the deadly effects of sin, even from the OT. standpoint. Jerl7 sl and 
and the power of the Saviour to deal with the Nekl3 19 only forbid the bearing of burdens 
most hopeless cases. This poor man in his on the sabbath in connexion with labour and 
youth had shattered his nervous system by a trade. 15 . And told the Jews] doubtless to 
life of sensual indulgence (v. 14), and had lain win honour for Jesus as a prophet and worker 
for thirty-eight years a hopeless paralytic of miracles. 

(v. 5). This being an extreme case, the usual 17 . RV 1 My Father worketh even unto 
order of Christ’s miracles is reversed. In- now, and I work.’ (1) These’words enunciate a 
stead of being wrought, as a reward of faith new ideal of the sabbath. The ‘ rest ’ of God 
(see v. 13), the miracle is wrought to produce after the creation, which the sabbath typifies, 
faith. The man was too much broken down is not mere inertia, but activity in doing good, 
in mind and body to believe, until some signal So man’s true sabbath rest is not inactivity, 
mercy had been \ouchsiifed to him. The but leisure for work of a higher character, e.g. 
mercy was vouchsafed, and repentance and the worship of God, and works of mercy. (2{ 
faith followed (v. 14). The words also imply our Lord’s Deity, for 

This visit to Jerusalem took place in March, (a) He claims that God is His Father in a 
28 A.D., consequently the Galilean ministry unique sense (‘ My Father,’ not 1 our Father ’), 
mentioned 4 54 lasted three or four months, and ( 6 ) He coordinates His own work with 
Among its most notable incidents were the God’s. 

appointment of the Twelve and the Sermon 19 - 29 - An important doctrinal section. Our 
on the Mount. Desiring to visit Jerusalem Lord, while affirming His filial subordination 
without interrupting the Galilean work, our to the Father (‘ the Son can do nothing of 
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Himself,’ v. 19), and the derivation of His 
own Being from His (v. 26) ; yet declares that 
He exercises the Father’s whole power and 
authority (v. 20) ; — the power to quicken 
those dead in sins (v. 25), the power to raise 
men from literal death at the Last Day (v. 28), 
and the power to judge the world (v. 22). He 
accordingly demands 1 that all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.’ 

20. Loveth the Son] Hence God is love 
(1 Jn4 3 ) from eternity. Greater works] some- 
thing greater than miracles, the giving of new 
life to those dead in sins (see vv. 21, 24, 25). 

21. This v. speaks both of spiritual and 
literal death. 24. Heareth] and obeyeth. 

25. The dead] i.e. the spiritually dead. 
They are raised from the death of trespasses 
and sins to a new life by the preaching of the 
gospel. 26. The Father is the fountain of 
life even within the Godhead. From Him 
the Son is begotten, and the Spirit proceeds. 

27. Because he is the Son of man] rather. 

1 because He is man,' lit. ‘ a son of man.’ As 
man He can sympathise with the nature which 
he shares : cp. Heb4 13 . 28. The literal 

resurrection at the last day is meant. 

29. Damnation] i.e. condemnation, lit. 
1 judgment.’ 

30-36. Our Lord mentions four ‘ witnesses’ 
through which men may be brought to believe 
in Him : (1) the witness of the Baptist, good, 
but insufficient j (2) the witness of the Father, 
which Christ’s hearers are not willing to re- 
ceive ; (3) the witness of Moses and the 
prophets, which they also reject ; and (4) the 
witness of Christ’s own 1 works,’ the character 
of which is sufficient evidence that the Father 
has sent Him. 

30. As I hear] viz. from the Father. 

31. Christ's witness to Himself could not be 
received according to the principles of Jewish 
law : see 8 13 , and cp. Nu35 30 Dtl7 6 . 

32. Another] i.e. the Father, not the Baptist. 

34. ‘ I attach little importance to John's tes- 
timony, for he, though a prophet, was but a man. 
Nevertheless, since you attach importance to 
it, I will use it, for I wish, in whatever way, 
to bring you to believe in Me, and so to be 
saved.’ 35. ‘ John is only a lamp or lantern, 
shining feebly by borrowed light ; I am the 
True Light which he feebly reflects.’ Ye were 
willing] John’s ministry was plainly past. 

36. The works] include the miracles, but 
should not be confined to them. The gracious 
character, and redemptive purpose of Christ’s 
acts, prove that they come from God. 

37. The witness of the Father is given (1) 
in the OT. Scriptures, (2) in the response of 
all that is good in the heart of man to the 
teaching of Christ. The divine element in 
man, which the Father planted there, recog- 


nises and welcomes the divine in Christ : cp. 
3 21 . 38. His word] is not here the Scripture, 

but the Divine Voice speaking through the 
conscience and spiritual nature of man. 

39. Search] rather, 1 Ye search ’ (BV). 

43. If another] ‘ A false Messiah, adapting 
his views to your carnal ideas, you will receive.’ 
Our Lord’s words were literally fulfilled a 
century later, when the bulk of the nation 
accepted the claims of the impostor Bar- 
cochba. 46. He wrote of me] in type and 
figure as well as in direct prophecy. 

CHAPTER 6 
The Bread of Life 

6 '-71. Feeding the five thousand. Walking 
upon the sea. Discourse upon the bread of 
life. Defection of many disciples. The 
Apostles stand firm. 

Returning from Jerusalem, our Lord nut 
the Apostles somewhere on the W. of the lake 
(perhaps at Capernaum), and heard their 
report of their mission (Lk9 10 ). Ho then 
spent about a fortnight preaching and healing 
the sick (6 2 ), and afterwards, seeking retire- 
ment, sailed with them to a desert place on the 
NE. coast belonging to a city called Bethsaida 
(MkG 32 Lk9 10 ; cp. Jn6t). The multitudes 
followed on foot, and Jesus took compassion 
on them and fed them (6 2f -). The time was 
just before the Passover, 28 a.d. (6 '). and 
immediately after the death of the Baptist 
(Mtl4 13 ). For a full commentary on this 
miracle, which alone is recorded by all the 
evangelists (Mtl4 15 Mk6 35 Lk9 12 j. sou on 
Mtl4 15 . 

1. Tiberias] a Gentile city on the lake, 
built by Herod Antipas during our Lord's 
lifetime, and named after the emperor 
Tiberius. 3. A mountain] RV 1 the mountain.' 

4. The passover] the second of the ministry. 
The nearness of the Passover accounts for the 
crowds seen approaching (v. 5). They were 
Galileans going up to Jerusalem to keep the 
Passover. Probably our Lord did not go up 
to Jerusalem for this feast, as there were plots 
against His life (7 1 ). 

10. Make the men] RV * the people.’ 

So the men] i.e. the males, xi. Given 
thanks] The other Gospels say. * blessed.' 
The usual benediction was, ‘Blessed art Thou, 
Jehovah our God, King of the world, who 
cuusest bread to come forth from the earth.' 

14, 15. This miracle marks a crisis in 
our Lord’s ministry. His popularity was at 
its height. The people were convinced that 
He was the Messiah. They demanded that 
He should be crowned king of Israel, and 
should lead them against their enemies. By 
rejecting their overtures, and by showing, in 
His subsequent address at Capernaum, that Ilis 
aims were of an entirely different character, 
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He forfeited His popularity, and never re- 
gained it (see 6 66 ). 

Although this miracle had been recorded by 
the three synoptists, St. John (contrary to 
his usual practice) relates it again, because 
it forms a suitable introduction to the 
important discourse upon the bread of life 
which follows (vv. 26 f.), and which, in St. 
John's view, is an unfolding of its symbolical 
meaning. ‘The miracle illustrates the mode 
of Christ’s working in all ages ; both in 
temporal and in spiritual things, the spirit 
that proceeds from Him makes the greatest 
results possible to the smallest means ; that 
which appears, as to quantity, most trifling, 
multiplies itself, by His divine power, so as to 
supply the wants of thousands. The physical 
miracle is for us a type of the spiritual one 
which the power of His words works in the 
life of mankind in all time ’ (Neander). 

1 6 - 2 1 . The miracle of walking on the sea 
is recorded also by Mt (14 22 ) and Mk (A* 0 ) : 
see on Mt. St. John records it, perhaps 
because of its close connexion with the miracle 
of feeding ; more probably because of the 
mystical signification which he discerns in it, 
for which see on Mt. 

1 8 , 19 . The disciples were not to cross the 
lake, but to coast along it, and to take Jesus 
on board at an appointed place (see v. 17). 
A violent wind blew them out into the middle 
of the lake, so that Jesus was obliged to walk 
upon the water to reach them. 

22 - 25 . The multitudes which had been fed 
remained 011 the spot all night. In the morn- 
ing they were surprised to find Jesus gone. 
They knew that He had not embarked with 
the disciples, who had taken away the only 
boat. How then had He departed ? Soon a 
fleet of boats arrived (perhaps to sell pro- 
visions), and they made use of these to cross 
the lake in search of Jesus. 

26-59. Discourse on the Bread of Life. 
As in c. 4 Jesus is the giver of * living water,’ 
so here He is the 1 living bread ’ or ‘ manna ’ 
of the soul. Such language had been to some 
extent prepared for by OT. references to 
the spiritual feast to which 1 Wisdom ' invites 
her children, ‘ Come eat ye of my bread, and 
drink of the wine which I have mingled' 
(Prov 9 5 , etc.) ; and by the current view that 
the 1 manna ’ of the OT. is to be spiritually 
interpreted (Philo identifies it with the 1 Logos ' 
or ‘ Word ’ of God •, St. Paul calls it ‘ spiritual 
meat,’ 1 Cor 10 s ; the Psalmist calls it ‘angels' 
food,' Ps 78 25 ). There are also OT. references 
to the banquet of the Messiah (Isa 25®, etc.), 
which are frequently echoed in the NT. 
(Mt8 u 22 2f ' 25 10 26 29 Lkl4is Revl9 9 ). 
But such passages do not lead up to, or explain 
our Lord’s language about eating His flesh, 
and drinking His blood. The nearest parallel 


to this is the Passover. Our Lord’s hearers 
were about to go up tc Jerusalem to eat the 
Passover ( 6 4 ). Some of them, perhaps, 
had heard the Baptist call Him ‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world ’ 
( 1 29 > 3C ). Our Lord, accordingly, set before them 
His Person as the sacred reality of which the 
Passover lamb was a type. As the blood of 
the Paschal lamb had protected the Israelites 
of old from the sword of the destroying angel, 
so the death of the Lamb of God would give 
spiritual life to the whole world (v. 51). As 
in the Paschal meal the Israelites ate the 
flesh of a literal lamb, so in the feast which 
He came to prepare, they would spiritually 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the True 
Lamb. By the ‘ flesh ’ of Christ is to be 
understood His human nature (see l 14 ), and 
by His blood, His atoning blood, Bhed for the 
sins of the -world. There is reference, there- 
fore, both to the Incarnation, and to the 
Atonement. The eating and drinking of 
Christ’s flesh and blood is spiritual ( 6 ®*), and 
can only take place through the medium of 
faith (\v. 35, 40, 47). It is not, however, 
identical with faith, but rather is the reward 
of faith. Those who have lively faith in 
Christ as the Son of God and the Redeemer of 
the world, are so incorporated with Him, that 
they dwell in Him and He in them (v. 56) ; 
He is in them a principle of spiritual life 
(v. 57), and of resurrection (v. 54) ; and He 
strengthens and refreshes their souls, so that 
they neither hunger nor thirst (vv. 35, 55), 
until they attain everlasting life (vv. 50, 51, 
54, 58). This vital union between Christ and 
the believer is elsewhere illustrated by the 
parable of the True Vine (15 1 f -), and by St. 
Paul’s metaphor of the body and the members 
(1 Cor 1 2 12 f -). 

This discourse is regarded by nearly all 
commentators as intended to prepare the way 
for the institution of the Lord’s Supper, by 
explaining the fundamental idea and principle 
of that holy rite, viz. the union of the believer 
■with Christ’s human nature through faith. 
The Supper was ordained (see on Mt26 2 ®- 30 ) 
as the ordinary and covenanted means of 
feeding upon Christ — of 1 eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood,’ i.e. of appropriating 
spiritually and by faith His glorified humanity 
and sharing in the benefits of His passion. 
This, the original apostolic doctrine, which 
guarded both the reality of the reception by 
the believing soul of Christ’s true humanity, 
in this ordinance, and also the absolute need 
of a lively faith if this blessed result was to be 
achieved, was endangered in St. John’s time 
by two opposite tendencies, that of Gnosticism, 
which, while confessing Christ's Godhead, 
denied His Incarnation and Atonement, and 
that of a false ecclesiasticism, which, while 
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confessing both, imagined that union with the 
IncarnateRedeemer could be attained mechani- 
cally through the sacraments, without a living 
faith. As against the former the evangelist 
emphasises the reality of Christ’s ‘flesh,’ or 
human nature, and of His 1 blood ’ or atoning 
sacrifice ; and as against the latter the need of 
a living faith, as the only means through 
which Christ’s flesh and blood can be savingly 
appropriated, and became the food of the 
soul. The ‘ flesh ’ of Christ, which is received 
by faith, is, of course, His glorified humanity, 
as it now is at the right hand of God, and as 
it is communicated to believers through the 
Spirit (vv. 62, 63). At the institution of the 
Supper, however, our Lord spoke not of His 
* flesh,’ but of His ‘ body,’ and for this there 
was a reason. Both words denote Christ’s 
human nature, but whereas to eat Christ's 
‘ flesh ’ indicates only the union of the indi- 
vidual believer with his Saviour, to eat Christ's 
‘ body ’ indicates also his union with other 
believers, a fundamental idea of the sacra- 
ment of love, which was intended to be the 
centre of Christian unity (1 CorlO 1 ®! 17 ). 

27. “ Do not earnestly strive to obtain food 
and raiment and luxuries for your bodies, but 
spiritual food for your souls. I am indeed 
the Messiah, but the Messiah’s work is not to 
give temporal prosperity as you imagine, but 
everlasting life.’ Sealed] ‘ By this miracle God 
the Father has sealed ” (i.e. publicly pro- 
claimed) Me, not as the giver of temporal 
prosperity, as you carnally suppose, but as the 
giver of immortality.’ 28. The works of God] 
i.e. works well-pleasing to God. 29. For the 
plural ‘works,’ i.e. a multitude of supposed 
meritorious acts, Jesus substitutes one single 
work, faith in Himself. Faith in Jesus is 
called a 1 work.’ because it is a definite act of 
the will. It is the one work required, because 
it is the solemn dedication of the whole life to 
God, and virtually includes in itself all other 
works, and renders them acceptable. 

30, 31. Jesus having practically (in v. 29) 
claimed to be the Messiah, the people now 
require Him to repeat Moses’ miracle of the 
manna. This was regarded as the greatest of 
the OT. miracles, and it was expected that the 
Messiah would repeat it. 

32. Moses’ manna, though it came from 
heaven, was not heavenly bread, and could not 
sustain spiritual life. 33. He which cometh] 
RV ‘ that which cometh.’ 35. What bread 
and water are to the body, that Christ is to 
the soul. Every aspiration after God and 
holiness He is able to satisfy. 36. The idea 
is contained in v. 26, but perhaps Christ is 
referring to some unrecorded words. 37. Those 
whom the Father ‘ gives ’ to Christ, are those 
who actually come. The Father desires the 
salvation of every man, and draws all men to 


Clirist (3 18 1 2 82 ), but some refuse to conic 
(5 10 ). The Father foresees what men will 
come, and, as a result of His foreknowledge, 
‘gives’ them to Christ. 

39. Raise it up] Jesus shows that He has 
come to abolish not natural, but spiritual 
death. Believers will (lie, but their death w ill 
be followed by a glorious resurrection. Here, 
as usually in the NT., ‘ resurrection ’ means the 
resurrection of the righteous, not also of the 1 
wicked. 42. The Jews argue that since Jesus 
has a human parentage, He cannot have existed 
before His birth, and so have come down from 
heaven. Joseph] see l 45 . 

44. ‘Y our murmuring and unbelief are caused 
by your resistance to the “drawing” of the 
Father, who bids you believe on Me. You 
have hardened your heart, and closed your 
cars to His teaching, so that now you cannot 
believe.’ 45. A free quotation from Isa fit 1:1 : 
cp. also Joel 2 2Bt . 46. Only our Lord is 

* taught of God ’ in the fullest sense. 48. • I 
am the reality typified by the manna.’ 

51. Which I will give] an allusion to our 
Lord’s atoning death, as is made evident la- 
the mention of His blood in v. 53. The world] 
Salvation is offered to all mankind. 53. Eating 
and drinking Christ’s flesh and blood is not the 
same thing as faith, though faith is the means 
of it. It is an actual and vital union with 
Christ’s human nature, whereby the believer 
dwells in Christ and Christ in him, and all 
the benefits of Christ’s passion are communi 
cated to him : see above. 55. Meat indeed] 
lit. ' true meat . . true drink.’ i.e. tme nourish- : 
ment for the soul. 57. The life-imparting 
union between the Father and the Son. is a 
figure of the life-imparting union between 
Christ and the believer. 

59. If Tell Hum is the ancient Capernaum, 
its synagogue has been excavated. We can 
still trace its dimensions, observe its fallen 
pillars, and discover over the lintel of its 
entrance the device of a pot of manna orna- 
mented with vine-leaves and bunches of grapes. 

62. 1 After My Ascension, when I shall no 
longer possess a natural body, you will under- 
stand that My words about eating My flesh and 
drinking My blood, which now offend you. are 
to be spiritually interpreted.’ 63. ‘"What im- 
parts the power of everlasting life to those 
who feed upon My flesh, is not the flesh as 
such, but the Spirit which pervades it. The 
flesh without the Spirit profits nothing : the 1 
flesh with the Spirit profits much. In heai en 
I shall be a quickening Spirit, and My body 
will be spiritual. After the Ascension the 
Holy Spirit will make you partakers of My 
flesh, and you will receive it spiritually by 
faith.’ The words that I speak (RY ' have 
spoken ’)] ‘These words of Mine about eating 
and drinking My flesh and blood, about My 
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Ascension, and about tho gift of the Spirit, 
contain the very essence of the gospel. Those 
who believe them and obey them, will be made 
partakers of My Spirit, and of eternal life.’ 

65- See vv. 44, 45. 

66- 71. Effects of the discourse. Many dis- 
ciples forsake Jesus, but tho Twelve stand 
firm, and their faith is strengthened. 

69. That . . Christ, the Son of the living God] 
RV ‘ the Holy One of God,’ which emphasises 
Christ’s sinlessness. Not till later does St. 
Peter confess that He is the Son of the living 
God (Mtl(i la ). 71. Judas] RV ‘Judas, tho 
son of Simon Iscariot.’ 1 Iscariot ’ means an 
inhabitant of Kerioth, a town in J udaja. J udas 
was thus the only Judaean apostle. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Feast of Tabernacles 

7 1 -ro 21 . Jesus at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
October, 28 A.n. 

After the discourse of c. 6, delivered just 
before Passover 28 a.d., Jesus did not go up to 
Jerusalem (7 1 ), but devoted Himself for five 
or six months to active work in various parts 
of Galilee, of which St. John says nothing. 
At the close of this period He visited the 
country of Tyre and Sidon (Mk7 24 ), made a 
tour through Decapolis, where He fed the 
4.000 (MkS 1 ), retired to Caesarea Philippi, 
where St. Peter made his great confession 
(Mk 8 «■'•), and subsequently, at a place not 
specified, was transfigured. To this period 
belong the gradual falling away of the people, 
the widening of the breach with the Pharisees, 
the deepening of the faith of the apostles, 
who are led to acknowledge Him as the Sou of 
God, and the prophecies of Death and Resur- 
rection which followed the Transfiguration. 
When, in October, Jesus went up to Jeru- 
salem to keep the Feast of Tabernacles, His 
Galilean ministry was o\er, and He knew 
that His death was impending. 

The account of our Lord's teaching at the 
Feast of Tabernacles is remarkably vivid, and 
bears all the marks of historic accuracy (see 
especially the graphic details in 7 11 " 13 * 23 ' 27 > 
31,32, to-52 j an d in c. 9). He sets His claims 
before the inhabitants of Jerusalem with great 
urgency, knowing that His time on earth is 
short. His hearers will die in their sins 
unless they believe that He is the Messiah 
(8 21 ). He is more than the Messiah ; He is 
the Son of God, self-existent and eternal 
(8 58 ), the Living Water (7 37 ), the Light of 
the world (8 12 9 5 ), tho Good Shepherd who 
lays down His life for His sheep (10 14 > 15 ), 
and the giver of true freedom (8 36 ). He 
works only one miracle, but it is an important 
one, enforcing His claim to be the Light of 
the world (c. 9). 

1. To kill] see 5 18 . 


2. Feast of tabernacles] or, * feast of in- 
gathering,’ or, ‘of harvest,’ held in October, 
marked the completion of the harvest of fruit, 
oil, and wine. For eight days the people lived 
in booths, in memory of the wanderings in the 
wilderness. Numerous sacrifices were offered. 
Among the no! able ceremonies were the pro- 
cession to Siloam to fetch water, and its pour- 
ing out at the altar (cp. 7 37 ), the singing of 
tho Hallel (Pss 113-118), the daily processions 
round the altar, and tho lighting of the four 
great golden candlesticks in the Court of the 
Women (cp. 8 12 ). 

3. Thy disciples] Only a few disciples 

followed Jesus in His Galilean tours. At the 
great Feast of Tabernacles they would be 
gathered together in great numbers. 5. The 
unbelief of the brethren was removed after 
the resurrection by the appearance to James 
(1 Cor 15 7 Ac 1 14 ). Being unbelievers, they 
wore evidently not of the number of the 
Twelve. For an account of them see on Mt 
12 30 . 6. My time] as indicated by God’s 

will. Your time] They, having no special 
commission from God, were bound by no 
such considerations as He. Moreover, they 
were in no danger : the world looked upon 
them as its own. 8. I go not up yet] Many 
ancient authorities omit 1 yet,’ but in any case 
it is to be understood. 

14. Finding that Ho had a strong party on 
His side, Jesus came forth from His retire- 
ment and taught. 15. Letters] i.e. rabbinical 
learning. Having never learned] i.e. having 
never been the pupil of a recognised rabbi or 
scribe, as Paul was of Gamaliel. 16, 17. ‘My 
teaching, like that of the prophets of old, is a 
direct inspiration from God, and not, like that 
of the scribes, a tradition of men. It appeals 
to the heart, not to the head. Not the learned, 
but those who apply themselves earnestly to 
do God’s will, will perceive that it comes 
from God. 19. You are not keeping the 
Law. Moses commanded you not to shed 
innocent blood, and yet you seek to slay Me, 
an innocent man.’ 20. His opponents hypo- 
critically try to make Him think them inno- 
cent. 

21 f. I did one work (eight months ago 
when I healed the impotent man at the pool 
of Bethcsda), and ye are still marvelling 
(because I did it on the sabbath day). ‘ Moses 
would not have marvelled. Moses recognised 
that works of piety and charity may be done 
on the sabbath day. In fact, he commanded 
circumcision to be performed on the sabbath 
day as on other days, and you obey his com- 
mand. How, then, can you object to My 
miracle of healing ? To heal a man is as much 
a work of piety and charity as to circumcise 
him.’ 22. Not because] RY 1 not that.’ 

27. Jewish ideas as to the Messiah were not 
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very consistent. One view was that His birth- 
placo and lineago would be notorious (cp. 
Mt2) ; others held that His manifestation 
would he shrouded in mystery. 

33> 34- A call to decision, and a reproach 
for rejecting their deliverer. 34. Hereafter, 
when misfortunes come upon you, you shall 
seek My help, and shall not find it. 35. The 
dispersed (BY ‘ the Dispersion ’) among the 
Gentiles (BY ‘the Greeks’)] i.e. the Jews 
living in heathen lands. The Jews, not 
seriously hut mockingly, attribute to our 
Lord the design which St. Paul afterwards 
carried out, of abandoning the Holy Land, 
and making the Jewish synagogues through- 
out the Empire centres for diffusing the 
gospel among proselytes and other Gentiles. 

37. The last day] The feast proper closed 
on the seventh day. but the eighth day, which 
is probably here meant, was kept as a sabbath 
with a holy convocation to commemorate the 
entrance into Canaan (Lv23 3li ). If any man 
thirst] Here, as to the woman of Samaria, 
Christ declares Himself the giver of • the 
living water.’ This declaration is connected 
with the ritual of the feast. On every day 
of the feast except the last, a golden pitcher 
of water was fetched (in literal fulfilment of 
Isa 12 3 ) from the pool of Siloam by a priest, 
and poured together with wine on the W. side 
of the altar at the time of the morning sacri- 
fice, amid the singing of psalms and hymns. 
This water was held to symbolise the mira- 
culous water which supplied the Israelites in 
the wilderness, and also the outpouring of the 
Spirit promised in the days of the Messiah. 
On the eighth day, when the water was not 
poured out, Jesus came forward declaring 
Himself the giver of the true water which 
that water typified, viz. the Holy Spirit. 

38. The scripture] Our Lord combines the 
sense of several OT. passages, e.g. Isa 44 3 
08 11 Ezk 47 h Belly] here, by a Hebraism, 
for a man’s inmost soul : cp. the use of beten 
(‘belly’) in Pro v 18 3 20=7,30 22 33 26=2 Job 
152,35 32 is, iv. Christ compares Himself with 
the Temple. As the fountain of Siloam poured 
forth its waters from the Temple mountain, 
so a stream of heavenly life issues from the 
Redeemer, and from all who have beeomo 
like Him. We have here a striking expres- 
sion of the power of Christian influence. 

39. The Holy Ghost was not yet gireii} 
Under Christianity, the Holy Spirit, though 
personally distinct from Christ, is still the 
Spirit of Jesus, i.e. the Spirit of the Saviour. 
He could not, however, become this until the 
saving work of Christ was completo, until Christ 
had died for our sins ujion the cross, risen 
again for our justification, and ascended into 
heaven to plead the merits of His sacrifice 
with the eternal Father. Hence the Com- 


forter could not bo given as the Comforter, 
until Jesus had been glorified : cp. 16 

40. The Prophet] i.e. the prophet of Dt 1 8 1 
regarded not as tho Messiah, but as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah. 42. Bethlehem] St. 
John was not ignorant of tho birthplace of 
Jesus. He is here only reporting tho words 
of others. 

49. Cursed] RY ‘ accursed,’ viz. because of 
their ignorance. Tho contempt of tho Phari- 
sees for those who have not received a 
rabbinical training is a touch true to life. 

50, 51. Nicodemus has made some advance 

in boldness. He ventures, though timidly, 
to plead for justice for our Lord. He was 
certainly right on the point of law : see 
Ex 23 1 Dtl 18 19 15 . 52. The Pharisees were 

wrong not only in their law, hut in their 
facts, for Jonah at least was a Galilean. In 
any ease the saying would not apply to our 
Lord, who was a Judaean. The narrative, 
interrupted by the interpolation 7 53 -8 n , is 
resumed 8 12 . 

CHAPTER 8 

The Feast op Tabernacles continued. 

CnRisr toe Light op the World 

7 53_ 8 11. The woman taken in adultery. All 
modern critics agree that this section is no 
original part of the Fourth Gospel. It is not 
in the author’s style ; it breaks the sequence 
of our Lord’s discourses, and is omitted In 
most of the ancient authorities. Probably it 
is an authentic apostolic tradition inserted 
here to illustrate the principle of 8 15 . Sonic 
MSS place it at the end of the Gospel. The 
incident probably took place in Holy Week, 
and is therefore appropriately inserted bj 
some MSS after Lk21 38 . 

3. In adultery] The woman was only 
betrothed, not married, otherwise her punish- 
ment would not have been stoning, hut 
strangulation, for so the rabbis interpreted 
Lv20 10 Dt22 22 . But inasmuch as among the 
Jews betrothal was almost equivalent to 
marriage (see oe Mtl 18 ), the sin of a betrothed 
woman was regarded as a species of adulten. 

6. Punishment of death for this offence was 
obsolescent, and some think that they wished 
to make Jesus unpopular with the people In 
inducing Him to advocate its revival. More 
probably they wished to embroil Him with 
the Roman authorities, who would not allow 
a death-sentence to be executed without their 
permission. The displeasure of Jesus was 
largely due to the officiousness of the accusers. 
It was not their business to accuse and judge 
the woman, but that of the husband and the 
judges. They had neither a legal nor a moral 
right to interfere. Wrote] Christ was always 
reluctant to interfere in civil disputes : see 
Mt22 21 Lkl2 13 ' 16 Jnl8 30 . Writing on the 
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ground was a symbolical action well known in 
antiquity, signifying unwillingness to deal with 
the matter in hand. 

7. Without sin] Christ read their hearts, 
and under His searching glance all felt them- 
selves sinners, if not against the letter, yet 
against the spirit of the seventh command- 
ment : cp. Mt5 28 . They could not condemn 
her without condemning themselves. A stone] 
The principal witnesses cast the first stone 
(Dtl7 7 Ac7 58 ). 9. In the midst] viz. of the 
disciples who alone were left. Augustine 
says strikingly, ‘ the mitera before the Mixeri- 
cnnlia.’ ll. Neither do I condemn thee] i.e. 
to judicial punishment, such sis your accusers 
demand. Our Lord’s gentle dealing with the 
woman was due to His desire not to break the 
bruised reed. She had already suffered much, 
and (we may suppose) was bowed down under 
the burden of sin. fie perceived that in her 
case a warning to sin no more would suffice : 
cp. Lk 7 

8 12 -io 21 . The narrative of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (interrupted by the interpolated 
section 7 32 -8 n ) is resumed. The scene is the 
Temple (8 20 ), the time the last day of the 
feast (7 s ”). 

12. The light of the world] The idea of the 
Messiah as ‘ the Light ’ was familiar to the 
Jews (see Lk 1 ‘ s . 79 2 32 ), and was especially 
appropriate at the Feast of Tabernacles, during 
which (or perhaps on the first day only) the 
two colossal golden candlesticks in the Court 
of the Women were lighted. Christ as 1 the 
Light of the world ’ dissipates the darkness of 
ignorance and sin. The light of life] i.e. My 
guidance which leads to life eternal. 13. See 
on v. 17. 14. ‘ The law as to witnesses applies 

only to human witnesses. It does not apply 
to Me, who am more than man, seeing that I 
know that I came down from heaven, and 
shall return thither.’ 15. ‘You judge only by 
outward appearance, and hence cannot discern 
the Divine in Me.’ 17. Cp. Dtl7 ti 19 13 . 

17, 18. If the testimony of two men is 
true, how much more true is the testimony of 
two witnesses who are divine ! 18. See on 

530,37. 20. In the treasury] or, rather, ‘by 

the treasury.’ The ‘treasury’ consisted of 
thirteen brazen trumpet-shaped chests, in 
which were placed the Temple tribute and 
the people’s voluntary offerings. They stood 
in the Court of the Women. 

21-30. Another discourse of Jesus, delivered 
probably on the same day (some think a few 
days later). Jesus speaks of His return to 
the Father, which is misunderstood by the 
Jews and explained by Him. He also seeks 
to convince them of sin, and to show them 
their need of a Saviour. 

21. I go my way (by death), and ye shall 
seek me (vainly in your misfortunes as your 


deliverer), and shall die in your sins (BY 
1 sin ’) (because you refuse to believe on Me as 
your Saviour) : cp. 7 34 . 22. Will he kill him- 
self?] and thereby enter Gehenna, the punish- 
ment awarded to suicide? f Jos. ‘Wars,’ iii. 8, S) 
In that case we shall certainly not care to 
follow Him ! The mockery is more bitter 
than in 7 33 > q.v. 23. Their earthly hearts are 
without the higher wisdom and divine life of 
those who are born of God. 24. I am hc\ 
viz. the Messiah, and the Saviour. He alone 
can say, ‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.’ 

25. Even the samel V7Z - th® Messiah. This 
rendering alone suits the context. Another 
translation is, 1 Why do I even speak to you 
at all ? ’ 26. ‘ I have much fault to find with 

you, but I refrain. I am not sent to judge 
you, but to teach you ; and I teach you the 
absolute truth about God, which I learnt from 
Him before I came into the world.’ 28. When 
ye have lifted up the Son of man (upon the 
cross), then shall ye know that I am he~\ (i.e. 
the Messiah), because My death will be fol- 
lowed by My Resurrection, which will be a 
token from God that My words are true. 

31-59. V. 31 begins another speech, delivered 
on the samo day to those Jews who were 
inclined to regard Him as the Messiah. When 
these half-believers find that Jesus demands 
an entire change of heart, a breach with ortho- 
dox Judaism, and faith in HimBelf as the 
eternal Son of God, their feeling towards Him 
is changed to violent hatred. 

31. Believed on him] RY ‘believed him .’ 
They had believed His statement (vv. 24-26) 
that He was the Messiah, but they had not 
believed ‘on ’ Him with religious faith as the 
Light and Life of men. 31, 32. Christ’s 
words exasperated these Pharisaic believers, 
because He implied (1) that they would have 
to amend their lives in order to abide in His 
word, whereas they considered their conduct 
perfect ; (2) that they were ignorant of saving 
truth, whereas they regarded themselves in 
complete possession of it ; (3) that they were 
not spiritually free, because superstitiously 
attached to the letter of the imperfect Mosaic 
Law. 33. They pretend to think that Jesus 
is alluding to their political bondage to the 
Romans. They indignantly deny the imputa- 
tion of bondage. They declare themselves 
the superiors of their oppressors. 35. A 
slave, unlike a son, formed no part of the 
family. He could be sold or expelled at will. 
So these Jews, slaves of sin and of the letter 
of the Law, were no true members of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and would be expelled 
from it. The Son] RY ‘ the son.’ 

37. Their desire to kill Christ, the pro- 
mised seed of Abraham, proved that they 
were not children of Abraham, but of 
Satan. Hath no place] RY 1 hath not free 
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very consistent. One view was that His birth- 
place and lineage would be notorious (cp. 
Mt2) ; others held that His manifestation 
would be shrouded in mystery. 

33 > 34- A call to decision, and a reproach 
for rejecting their deliverer. 34 . Hereafter, 
when misfortunes come upon you, you shall 
seek My help, and shall not find it. 35 . The 
dispersed (BY ‘the Dispersion') among the 
Gentiles (RV 1 the Greeks ')] i.e. the Jews 
living in heathen lands. The Jews, not 
seriously but mockingly, attribute to our 
Lord the design which St. Paul afterwards 
carried out, of abandoning the Holy Land, 
and making the Jewish synagogues through- 
out the Empire centres for diffusing the 
gospel among proselytes and other Gentiles. 

37 . The last day] The feast proper closed 
on the seventh day. but the eighth day, which 
is probably here meant, was kept as a sabbath 
with a holy convocation to commemorate the 
entrance into Canaan (Lv23 M ). If any man 
thirst] Here, as to the woman of Samaria, 
Christ declares Himself the gi\ er of 1 the 
living water.’ This declaration is connected 
with the ritual of the feast. On every day 
of the feast except the last, a golden pitcher 
of water was fetched (in literal fulfilment of 
Isa 12 3 ) from the pool of Siloam by a priest, 
and poured together with wine on tbe W. side 
of the altar at the time of the morning sacri- 
fice, amid the singing of psalms and hymns. 
This water was held to symbolise the mira- 
culous water which supplied the Israelites in 
the wilderness, and also the outpouring of the 
Spirit promised in the days of the Messiah. 
On the eighth day, when the water was not 
poured out. Jesus came forward declaring 
Himself the giver of the true water which 
that water typified, viz. the Holy Spirit. 

38 . The scripture] Our Lord combines the 
sense of several OT. passages, e.g. Isa 44 3 
58 11 Ezk47T Belly] here, by a Hebraism, 
for a man's inmost soul : cp. the use of beien 
(‘belly’) in ProvlS 3 20-o 3 ° 22 1 3 26 33 Job 
1 5 2 . 33 32 13 . 1! ‘. Christ compares Himself with 
the Temple. As the fountain of Siloam poured 
forth its waters front the Temple mountain, 
so a stream of heavenly life issues from the 
Redeemer, and from all who have becomo 
like Him. We have here a striking expres- 
sion of the power of Christian influence. 

39 . The Holy Ghost was not yet rjire/i] 
Under Christianity', the Holy Spirit, though 
personally distinct from Christ, is still the 
Spirit of Jesus, i.e. the Spirit of the Saviour. 
He could not. however, become this until the 
saving work of Christ was complete, until Christ 
had died for our sins upon the cross, risen 
again for our justification, and ascended into 
heaven to plead the merits of His sacrifice 
with the eternal Father. Hence the Com- 


forter could not bo given os the Comforter, 
until Jesus had been glorified : cp. 16 7f - 

40 . The Prophet] i.e. the prophet of Dt 18 n , 
regarded not as tho Messiah, but as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah. 42 . Bethlehem] SI. 
John was not ignorant of the birthplace of 
Jesus. He is here only reporting the words 
of others. 

49 . Cursed] RV 1 accursed,’ viz. because of 
their ignorance. Tho contempt of tho Phari- 
sees for those who have not roeehod a 
rabbinical training is a touch true to life. 

50 , Si- Nicodemus has made some adiauee 
in boldness. He ventures, though timidly, 
to plead for justice for our Lord. Ho was 
certainly right on the point of law : see 
Ex23 3 Dtl ls 19 15 . 52 . Tho Pharisees were 
wrong not only in their law, but in their 
facts, for Jonah at least was a Galilean. In 
any case the saying would not apply to our 
Lord, who was a Judiean. The narratin', 
interrupted by the interpolation 7" , 3 -8 n . is 
resumed 8 1 -. 

CHAPTER 8 

The Feast of Tabernacles continued. 

CniusT TnE Light of tiie World 
7 53 — 8 1] . The woman taken in adultery. All 
modern critics agree that this section is no 
original part of the Fourth Gospel. It is not 
in the author's style ; it breaks tho sequence 
of our Lord’s discourses, and is omitted by 
most of the ancient authorities. Probably it 
is an authentic apostolic tradition inserted 
here to illustrate the principle of 8 n . Some 
MSS place it at the end of the Gospel. The 
incident probably took place in Holy Week, 
and is therefore appropriately inserted by 
some MSS after Lk21 33 . 

3 . In adultery] The woman was only 
betrothed, not married, otherwise her puni»h- 
ment would not have been stoning, hut 
strangulation, for so the rabbis interpreted 
Lv20 10 Dt22 22 . But inasmuch as among tbe 
Jews betrothal was almost equivalent to 
marriage (see on Mtl 18 ), the sin of a betrothed 
woman was regarded as a Bpecics of adultery 
6 . Punishment of death for this offence was 
obsolescent, and some think that they wished 
to make Jesus unpopular with the juiople by- 
inducing Him to advocate its revival. More 
probably they wished to embroil Him with 
the Roman authorities, who would not allow 
u death-sentence to be executed without their 1 
permission. The displeasure of Jesus was 1 
largely due to the officiousness of the accusers. 

It was not their business to accuse and judge 
the woman, but that of the husband and t ho 
judges. They had neither a legal nor a moral 
right to interfere. Wrote] Christ was always 
reluctant to interfere in civil disputes : see 
Mt 22 21 Lk 1 2 13-15 Jnl 8 80 . Writing on the 
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ground was a symbolical action well known in 
antiquity, signify ing unwillingin ss to deal wil h 
the matter in hand. 

7. Without sin] Christ read their hearts, 
and under Ilis searching glance all felt theni- 
sel\es sinners, if not against the letter, yet 
against the spirit of the seventh command- 
ment : ep. Mtft 2S . They could not condemn 
her without condemning themselves. A stone] 
The principal witnesses cast the first stone 
(Dt 1 7 7 Ac?® 8 ). 9. In the midst] \iz. of the 
disciples who alone were left. Augustine 
says strikingly, 1 the minem before the Misei't- 
eorilia.' xx. Neither do I condemn thee] i.e. 
to judicial punishment, such as your accusers 
demand. Our Lord's gentle dealing with the 
woman was due to His desire not to break the 
bruised reed. She had already suffered much, 
and (we may suppose) was bowed down under 
the burden of sin. He perceived that in her 
case a warning to sin no more would suffice : 
cp. Lk 7 sd-,'»o. 

8 1'2-xo - l . The narrative of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (interrupted by the interpolated 
section 7 i2 -8 n ) is resumed. The scene is the 
Temple (8 20 ), the time the last day of the 
feast (7 3 7). 

12. The light of the world] The idea of the 
Messiah as ‘ the Light ’ was familiar to the 
Jews (see Lkl' s > T9 2 82 ), and was especially 
appropriate at the Feast of Tabernacles, during 
whieh (or perhaps on the first day only) the 
two colossal golden candlesticks in the Court 
of the Women were lighted. Christ as 1 the 
Light of the world ' dissipates the darkness of 
ignorance and sin. The light of life] i.e. My 
guidance which leads to life eternal. 13. See 
on v, 17. 14. 1 The law as to witnesses applies 

only to human witnesses. It docs not apply 
to Me, who am more than man, seeing that I 
know that I came down from heaven, and 
shall return thither.’ 15. ‘You judge only by 
outward appearance, and hence cannot discern 
the Divine in Me.’ 17. Cp. Dt 17° ID 15 . 

17, 18. If the testimony of two men is 
true, how much more true is the testimony of 
two witnesses who are divine ! 18. See on 

530,37. 20. In the treasury] or, rather, ‘by 

the treasury.’ The ‘treasury’ consisted of 
thirteen brazen trumpet-shaped chests, in 
which were placed the Temple tribute and 
the people’s voluntary offerings. They stood 
in the Court of the Women. 

21—30. Another discourse of Jesus, delivered 
probably on the same day (some think a few 
days later). Jesus speaks of His return to 
the Father, which is misunderstood by the 
Jews and explained by Him. He also seeks 
to convince them of sin, and to show them 
their need of a Saviour. 

21. I go my way (by death), and ye shall 
seek me (vainly in your misfortunes as your 


deliverer), and shall die in your sms (ftV 
1 sin ') (because y 011 ri fuse to believe on Me as 
jour Saviour) : cp. 7 S) . 22. Will he kill him- 

self?] and there hi cuter Leheuna, the punish- 
ment ayardeci lo suicide? (Jos. ‘Wars,’ iii. 8. ft) 
Lu that ease we shall certainly not care to 
follow Him ! The mockery is more bitter 
limn in T 8 '- q v. 23. Thi ir earthly hearts are 
without the higher wisdom and divine life of 
tho«e who are horn of (!od. 24. I am Ac] 

\iz. the Messiah, and the Saviour. He alone 
can say, • Thy sins lie forgiien thee.’ 

25. Even (Ac «<»//•] tiz. 1 he Messiah. This 
rendering alone suits the context. Another 
translation is, ' Why do I even speak to you 
at all ? ' 26. ‘ T bate much fault to (iud with 

you. lmi I refrain. I am not sent to judge 
you. hut to teach you ; and I teach you the 
absolute truth about God, which I leamt from 
Him before I came into the world.’ 28. When 
ye have lifted up the Son of man (upon the 
cross), then shall ye know that I am he] (i.e. 
the Messiah), because My death will be fol- 
lowed by My Kesurrection, which will be a 
token from God that My words are true. 

31-59. Y.31 begins another speech, delivered 
on the Bamo day to those Jews who were 
inclined to regard Him as the Messiah. When 
these half-believers find that Jesus demands 
an entire change of heart, a breach with ortho- 
dox Judaism, and faith in Himself as the 
eternal Son of God, their feeling towards Him 
is changed to violent hatred. 

31. Believed on him] BY ‘believed him.’ 
They had believed His statement (w. 24-26) 
that He was the Messiah, but they had not 
believed ‘ on ' Him with religious faith as the 
Light and Life of men. 31, 32. Christ’s 
words exasperated those Pharisaic believers, 
because He implied (1) that they would have 
to amend their lives in order to abide in His 
word, whereas they considered their conduct 
perfect : (2) that they were ignorant of saving 
truth, whereas they regarded themselves in 
complete possession of it ; (3) that they were 
not spiritually free, because superstitiously 
attached to the letter of the imperfect Mosaic 
Law. 33. They pretend to think that Jesus 
is alluding to their political bondage to the 
Homans. They indignantly deny the imputa- 
tion of bondage. They declare themselves 
the superiors of their oppressors. 35. A 
slave, unlike a son, formed no part of the 
family. He could be sold or expelled at will. 
80 these Jews, slaves of sin and of the letter 
of the Law, were no true members of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and would bo expelled 
from it. The Son] BY ‘ the son.’ 

37. Their desire to kill Christ, the pro- 
mised seed of Abraham, proved that they 
were not children of Abraham, but of 


Satan. Hath no place] BY ‘ hath not free 
78° 
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course.’ They had received Christ’s word 
for a moment, and then contemptuously re- 
jected it. 41. Fornication] i.e. impure or 
superstitious worship, as often in the OT. 
The Jews claim to be the true spiritual, as 
well as the natural, descendants of Abraham. 
Inheriting his covenant and faith, they have 
‘ one Father, even God.’ 43. They misunder- 
stood his expressions (speech), because the 
subject-matter of His discourse (word) was 
altogether above them. Ho was speaking of 
spiritual things which are spiritually dis- 
cerned. 44. He was a murderer from the 
beginning] v iz. of the human race, when he 
sought to destroy our first parents, and abode 
(RV 'stood') not in the truth, i.e. in that 
state of innocence in which he was created. 
This is the only certain allusion in the Gos- 
pels to the fall of Satan (Lk 10 13 is doubtful). 

46. Christ argues from His sinlessness to 
His veracity. Since His enemies can find no 
fault with His life, they ought to believe His 
words. Christ’s sinlessness is affirmed not 
only by Himself, but by His most intimate 
disciples: cp. G' !1 1 Petti'-- 1 Jn 3 >. 48. To 

Jesus’ declaration that His hearers arc 1 not 
of God,’ i.e. not true Israelites, they retort 
that He Himself is 1 a Samaritan,’ i.e. a heretic. 

Hast a devil] They cannot deny Christ’s mira- 
cles or the power of Christ's words, so they 
ascribe them to diabolical agency : cp. Mt 12 - 4 . 

49. Christ’s works cannot proceed from the 
devil, because they are designed to honour, 
not Satan, nor Himself, but God. 

50. And (RV 1 but ') I seek not mine own 
glory : there is one (i.e. God) that seeketh it 
for Me, and judgeth those who withhold it 
from Me. and so dishonour Me. 

51. By dishonouring Jesus the Jews have 
incurred the judgment of the Father (v. 50), 

i.e. the penalty of eternal death. Butthisjudg- 
ment is not irrevocable. If even now they 
will obey Christ’s word, they may escape 
eternal death. 52. The Jews understand our 
Lord to speak of natural death, and so to 
claim to be immortal, and the gi\er of im- 
mortality. Such a claim, implying superiority 
to all the prophets of the OT., seems to them 
the effect of frenzy or diabolical possession. 

53, 54. ‘ The Son ’ (says Westcott) ‘ makes 
Himself to be nothing. He is and declares 
Himself to bo that which the Father, so to 
speak, makes Him.’ 56. ‘ I am greater than 
your Father Abraham, for Abraham looked 
forward with exultation to the manifestation 
of one greater than himself, one in whom all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed.’ 

He saw if] either in prophetic vision, or, as 
some think, from Paradise. 57. The Jews 
understand, or pretend to understand, our 
Lord to mean that He was alive in the time 
of Abraham ! 58. Before Abraham, etc.] lit. 


1 Before Abraham was born, I AM.’ Christ 
seems here to declare Himself to be the 
Jehovah, or I AM of the OT., the ternal, 
self-existent Creator : cp. Ex.'S 11 . 59. Going 

through the midst of them, and so passed by] 

R V omits theso words. 

CHAPTER 9 

Tiie Man horn Blind 

1-12. The healing of the man bom blind. 
This miracle occurred on the same day as the 
events of the last c., i.e. probably on the last 
day of tlic Feast of Tabernacles. It is intended 
to illustrate the truth that Christ is ‘the Light 
of the world’ (8 12 9 s ). Christ proves His 
power to open the eyes of the soul by opening 
the eyes of the body. The miracle, being 
wrought on the sabbath day, intensified the 
hostility of the rulers, which had already been 
violently inflamed by the discourses of c. h : 
see 8 ss . 

2. The disciples thought that possibly the 
man had sinned, either in a previous state of 
existence (in accordance with the doctrine of 1 
the transmigration of souls), or more probably ' 
as an infant before birth. To the Jews w ho 
attributed intelligence to unborn children 
(Gn 25 22 ’ 26 Lkl 41 ) this last was a natural idea. 

3. As in Lk 1 3 l s , Jesus rebukes the lia-ty 
inference, common among the Jews (see e.g. 
Jol>4“), that misfortunes are always the di- 
rect result of sin. As a matter of fact disease- 
often come as part of the present order of 
nature, and not as special judgments : q>. 

Lk 13 1 . A great moral difficulty is imohod | 
in such a state of things, but Jesus does not 
discuss it. 

4. Jesus saw that His death was impending, 
and that His time for doing works of mem 
was short. 6. In two other miracles (Mk7 JJ 
and 8 123 ) Jesus heals by a gradual process, and 
uses visible means. In this case the applies 
tion of saliva and clay to the man's tyes 
was an aid to faith (saliva being a recognised 
remedy for eye-diseases), and his being sent 
to bathe in the water was a test of faith 
as it was in the case of Naaman (2 K 5 10 ). 

7. Siloam}"The evangelist regards this 
pool of healing water as a type of Christ, 
who is 1 sent ’ by the Father to heal the dis- 
eases of the soul. The OT. forms of the wind 
are Shiloah, Isa 8°, and Shelah, Neh3 ls . It i- 
now called Birket Si 1 wan. It is fed h\ an 
underground conduit from the Virgin’s F01111- 1 

tain. 8. Blind] RV 1 a beggar.’ 1 

1 3 _ 34- This whole section illustrates the 
incredible blindness of the Pharisees (v\. 4(1, 

41), who can see nothing in this unique sign, 
except the technical breach of the sabbath, of 
which they suppose Jesus to have been guilty 

14. The conduct of Jesus was illegal in two 
ways : (1) It was forbidden to render medical 
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aid on the sabbath, unless there was imminent 
danger of death ; (2) there was a special pro- 
vision against applying saliva to the eyes on 
the sabbath day. 17. He is a prophet] This 
view, if accepted, would remove the difficulty 
about the sabbath day, for it was generally 
supposed that prophets had authority over the 
sabbath law. 22. Put out of the synagogue] 
i.e. excommunicated. 24. Give God the praise] 
RV * Give glory to God,’ a Hebrew idiom for 
1 Confess your error,’ Josh 7 10 1 S 6 5 1 Esdr 9 8 . 

34. Born in sins] This gives the clue to 
v. 2. The Pharisees assume that the man had 
been born blind as a punishment for exceptional 
wickedness, which began even before birth. 

Cast him out] i.e. excommunicated him. 

35. When the door of the synagogue was 
shut, the door of the Kingdom of Heaven was 
opened. The Son of God] Christ so seldom 
uses this title of Himself, that it has been 
corrected in many copies into the more usual 
1 the Son of man.’ Whichever title was used, 
the man rightly understood Jesus to claim 
superhuman dignity, and accordingly wor- 
shipped Him (v. 38). 

39. For judgment I am come] This does 
not contradict 3 17 , for the 1 judgment ’ meant 
here is not the judicial act of rewarding and 
puuishing, which Christ will exercise at the 
Last Day, but the present separation of man- 
kind into two opposite camps, which is the 
inevitable result of His manifestation in the 
flesh. That they which see not (but are con- 
scious of their ignorance) might see : and that 
they which see (or, rather, think they see) 
might be made blind : cp. Mtl3 11-17 . 40. Are 

we blind also ? ] Christ's Pharisaic disciples 
rightly perceive that His words are directed 
against them. 41. If the Pharisees were 
simply ignorant, but confessed their ignorance 
and were willing to learn, they would not be 
guilty. What makes them so guilty is that, 
though ignorant, they esteem themselves wise, 
and refuse to learn the way of life. They are 
still seeking the righteousness of the Law, 
rather than the righteousness of God. 

CHAPTER 10 

The Good Shepherd. The Feast op the 
Dedication 

1— 18. Allegories of the Fold and of the 
Good Shepherd. This c. continues Christ’s 
discourse to His Pharisaic disciples begun at 
9 39 . His words take the form of an allegory 
which is intended partly to rebuke the Phari- 
sees, partly to comfort the blind man, and 
partly to instruct the Church as to the duties 
of Christian pastors. The blind man, unjustly 
expelled from the fold of Judaism by false 
shepherds (the Pharisees), finds refuge in the 
flock of the True Shepherd, i.e. in the Christian 
Church, the mild discipline of which is con- 


trasted with the cruel severity of the syna- 
gogue. The allegory is based entirely on 
OT. figures: see Ps23 Ezk34 Jer23 1-4 Zech 
114-iT. 

1. The thieves and robbers mentioned here 
are primarily the Pharisees who have unjustly 
excommunicated the blind man, and second- 
arily and prophetically false pastors in the 
Christian Church. Christ is the rightful 
owner of the flock, and those who would 
exercise the office of shepherd must ‘ enter by 
the door,’ i.e. receive their authority from 
Him, and exercise it in His spirit. This the 
Pharisees have not done. 2. To understand 
the imagery, it must be remembered that 
Eastern folds are large open enclosures into 
which several flocks are driven at the approach 
of night. There is only one door, which a 
single shepherd guards, while the others go 
home to rest. In the morning the shepherds 
return, are recognised by the doorkeeper, call 
their flocks round them, and lead them forth 
to pasture. 3. By name] A beautiful picture 
of pastoral converse. The true pastor knows 
every member of his congregation individually. 

4. Goeth before them] The false pastor, 
loving popularity, follows his flock. The true 
pastor leads them. He leads them, (1) by his 
teaching. He gives bis people not what they 
want, but what they ought to want ; (2) by 
his good example, his holy life being an en- 
sample to the Hock (lPetfl 3 ). 

7. I am the door of the sheep] i.e. ‘ I alone 
can endue pastors and teachers with spiritual 
authority over the flock of God.’ In v. 9 
Christ calls Himself ‘ the door ’ in a wider 
sense. 8. ‘All who haie taught Israel from 
the cessation of prophecy to My own coming 
have been false and unauthorised teachers.’ 
Our Lord is alluding, of course, not to the 
OT. prophets, but to the scribes who had 
dominated the religious life of Israel for 400 
years, but whose teaching had nevertheless 
been rejected by many spiritually-minded men, 
e.g. by the author of the book of Jonah, who 
earnestly protested against it, and by many of 
the later Psalmists, whose writings breathe a 
spirit the very opposite of that of the scribes 
and Pharisees. 9. I am the door] ‘Through 
faith in Me both shepherds and sheep enter 
into the Kingdom of God, and find all their 
spiritual needs supplied.’ Pasture] i.e. the 
means of grace. 

11. The good shepherd] The Gk. signifies 
the Perfect or Ideal Shepherd. This beautiful 
figure is often found in the OT. applied to 
Jehovah (Pss23, 80 Isa40 n ) ; only in Ezekiel 
does it become a title of the Messiah (Ezk34 23 
37 - 4 ). Giveth (R Y * layeth down ') his life for 
the sheep] Another distinct prophecy of His 
death. Eastern shepherds are always armed, 
and ore sometimes killed in defending their 
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Hocks against the wolves, leopards, and pan- 
thers, which infest the wilderness (611 31 39 1 S 
17 34 ). The expression 1 layeth down his life ' 
is peculiar to St. John (see 13 s "). 12. Seeth 

the wolf coining . . and fleeth] The wolf 
(Satan) may come in various ways, as an open 
persecution, as a popular heresy, as a tendency 
to lax morality. The hireling shepherd is the 
cowardly compromiser who gives way to, in- 
stead of resisting, the evil tendencies of his 
age. 14, 15. RY 1 1 know mine own, and 
mine own know me, even as the Father 
knoweth me, and I know the Father.' 16. The 
Gentiles also are God’s children. The gospel 
is for them also, and Jew and Gentile shall 
form one Church under one shepherd (Christ). 

Onefold] ItV ‘one flock.’ 

17. As usual in this Gospel, the death and 
resurrection of Christ are united in one idea. 

18. Christ’s death is the result, neither of a 
compulsory decree of the Father, nor of the 
power of the Evil One, but of a voluntary 
impulse springing from Christ’s love for lost 
mankind. 

22-39. Jesus at the Feast of the Dedication. 
As there is no statement that Jesus went up 
to Jerusalem, it is fair to infer that Jesus 
spent the two months between the Feast of 
Tabernacles and that of the Dedication in or 
near Jerusalem. Less probable is the view 
that these months were spent in Galilee, 
Samaria, and Peraea, and that the mission of 
the Seventy, and many other incidents re- 
corded in Lk9 51 -19 27 , belong to this period. 

22. The Feast of the Dedication (lit. 1 the 
Renewal ') was instituted by Judas Maccaboeus, 
164 B.C., to commemorate the purification of 
the Temple, which had been profaned by the 
idolatrous king Antiochus Epiphanes. It was 
held on the 25th of Kislev (about the middle 
of December), and on account of the brilliant 
illuminations was also called * the Lights.’ 

23. Porch] i.e. portico, or, cloister. This 
portico was on the E. side of the Temple 
buildings, and, according to Josephus, was a 
portion of Solomon’s Temple, which had been 
left standing by Nebuchadnezzar. 

25. I told you] viz. in those discourses in 
which I claimed to be the Son of God (5 1747 
714-39 8 12 - 39 ), and the Good Shepherd (10 1-w ). 
These were Messianic titles. 26. As I said 
unto you] see 10 lf . 28. No power of the 
world or of Satan can pluck believers out of 
Christ’s hand ; only their own unfaithfulness 
to grace received can do this. 29. The Father 
is superior to all hostile powers, and therefore 
believers can never be lost through the power 
of the enemy. There is another reading, 

‘ That which the Father hath given unto me is 
greater than all ’ (so RM). This means that 
believers, through grace, are superior to all 
their enemies, and can never be lost except 


11.1 

through their own fault. 30. I and mg Father 
(RV ‘the Father ’) are one] lit. ‘ one thing,’ i.e. 
one essence or substance. The Greek indi- 
cates that the Father and the Son are two 
Persons but one God. 

31. Again] see 8 M . 

34-36. If the fallible and sinful judges of 
Israel were rightly called ‘ gods,’ much more 
may I, who am one with the Father and free 
from sin, claim the title of ‘ the Son of God.’ 

34. Your law] i.e. the OT., which you 
acknowledge. 1 The Law ’ not infrequently 
stands for the whole OT. : see 12 31 15 35 
1 Corl4 21 . The quotation here is from Ps 
82°. Gods] Judges, as God’s representatives, 
are several times called ‘ gods ’ in the OT. 
(Ex 21 6 22 7 . 8 > 28 ; cp. also 1S28 13 ). 35. The 
word of God 1 came ’ to the judges when lie 
appointed them to their office. 36. Sanctified] 
consecrated to the office of Messiah and Re- 
deemer of the world. 38. The Father o 
in me] A commentary upon v. 30. Human 
personality differs from divine personality 
Human persons exclude one another. The 
Divine Persons mutually contain, pervade, ami 
include one another. They are absolutely 
one in knowledge, sympathy, will, and act. 

40-42. The Persean ministry. These vv. cover 
a period of about three months, which is gene- 
rally spoken of as the Persian ministry (see 
MtlO 1 MklO 1 , and cp.Lk9 61 ). Its chief inci- 
dents were the mission of the Seventy (Lk 1 0 1 ). 
the question of divorce (Mtl9 3 ), the blessing 
of little children (MklO 13 ), the question of the 
rich young ruler (MklO 17 ), and Christ’s mes- 
sage to Herod Antipas (Lkl3 31 ). The whole 
section, Lk9 61 -18 34 , appears to belong to this 
period, but many of the incidents are not 
chronologically arranged. 

40. The place was Bethany beyond Jordan, 
1 28 . 41. The remarkthat John did no miracle 
shows that there was little inclination at tins 
period to invest popular teachers with mira- 
culous powers. 42. Although John was dead, 
his influence was still strong in this district, 
and the people were ready to believe that lie 
to whom John had borne witness was the true 
Messiah. 

CHAPTER 11 

Christ ttie Resurrection and t nr Ini r 

1-44. The raising of Lazarus. The last and 
greatest of the seven ‘signs’ recorded in 
this Gospel is related with Buch photographic 
minuteness of detail, that it is clear that the 
evangelist was present. Three points about it 
are specially noteworthy : (1) that it was a 
physical miracle, which no ingenuity can reduce 
to a case of faith-healing ; (2) that it win 
definitely worked to produce faith in Christ 
(v. 42) ; (3) that more than any other miracle 
it was performed under test conditions ; — the 
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object of it was really dead (v. 39), and hostile 
witnesses were present (v. 42). Its spiritual 
meaning is given in v. 25, ‘ I am the resur- 
rection, and the life ' The raising of Lazarus 
to corporeal life is to the evangelist a token 
and pledge that the worker of it can raise the 
dead soul to spiritual life, and endue it with a 
blessed immortality. The publicity and noto- 
riety of this miracle explain the warm welcomo 
which Jesus received from the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem at His triumphal entry on Palm 
Sunday. The synoptists mention the welcome 
(Mt21 8 - n ||), but say nothing of its cause. 
Various reasons are alleged for the omission of 
this miracle by the synoptists. Some say that 
when they wrote, Lazarus and his family were 
still alive, and did not desire to be made the 
objects of public curiosity. More probably it 
was omitted as belonging to the Judaaan min- 
istry, which (for whatever reason) the synop- 
tists did not undertake to record. 

I. Lazarus] i.e. Eleazar, * God is my help,’ 
a man of good social position, probably a son 
or near relative of Simon the Leper (Mt 
20°) ; not to be identified with the beggar 
Lazarus of the parable. Bethany] a village 
at the Mount of Olives, a little less than 2 m. 
from Jerusalem, now called El 'Azeriyeh, ‘the 
place of Lazarus.’ Mary . . Martha] St. John 
supposes that they are known to his readers 
from St. Luke's narrative (LklO 38 ). The cir- 
cumstances of the family, and the characters 
of the sisters in the two Gospels are quite in 
agreement. 2. St. John assumes that the fact 
of the anointing is already known in a general 
way from the synoptists (see Mt2G® Jlk 14 3 , 
and cp. Lk 7 30 ), but since their narratives are 
somewhat obscure and confusing, he intends 
to give later on (12 1< -) a more accurate account. 

3. Lovest] The love which Christ bore to 
the whole human race did not prevent Him 
from forming special friendships. 4. Not unto 
death] i.e. not unto permanent death. But for 
the glory of God, etc.] Lazarus was allowed to 
dio that God might be glorified by his resur- 
rection. So the blind man was born blind 
that God might be glorified by his eyes being 
miraculously opened (9 3 ). 

6 . Two days] Our Lord waited two days, 
(1) that the death of Lazarus might be an 
indisputable fact : cp. v. 39 ; (2) that there 
might be time for a competent number of 
witnesses to assemble : cp. v. 42. There is a 
seeming want of tenderness to the sisters in 
allowing Lazarus to die, and then making 
them wait four days for the miracle ; but 
wider interests than those of a single family 
wore involved. Moreover, the delay was the 
means of testing and strengthening the sisters’ 
faith : cp. vv, 22, 27 , 32. 9, 10. Our Lord’s 
allegorical answer means, 1 The allotted time 
of My ministry Is not yet finished, therefore I 


shall be safe in Judaea, and so will you. But 
when My allotted time has elapsed, then I shall 
be in danger of death, and you also.’ 9. The 
light] i.e. the sun. 11. Sleepeth] because 
Lazarus was soon 1o be awakened as from 
sleep : cp. Mko 39 . 15. A secondary object of 
the miracle was the strengthening of the dis- 
ciples’ faith. 

16. Didymus] i.e. ‘twin,’ is the correct 
translation of the Aramaic ‘ Thomas.’ Per- 
haps he was twin brother of Matthew with 
whom he is coupled (MtlO 3 Mk3 18 Lk 81s ). He 
here figures as the pessimist of the apostolic 
circle ; in c. 20 as the sceptic. Yet his love 
and devotion to our Lord are undoubted. Die] 
because of the danger in Judaea. 

17. The grave] RV ‘ the tomb.’ In Pales- 
tine burial took place on the day of death. 
The possession of a private tomb by the family 
of Lazarus is an indication of wealth. The 
poor were buried in cemeteries ( 2 K 23 6 ). 

19. Visits of condolence were paid with 
great ceremony for seven days after a death. 

20. Sat gtilt] RV ‘ still sat.’ Sitting was 
the attitude of grief. ‘ After the body is carried 
out of the house, all chairs and couches are 
reversed, and the mourners sit on the ground on 
a low stool.' 22. Even now] marvellous faith 
under the circumstances. She believes that 
Jesus can raise Lazarus, but dare not express 
the hope that He will. 

24. A belief in a future resurrection was 
at this period professed by all pious Jews, and 
was not peculiar to the Pharisees. The ex- 
pression 1 the Last Day ’ is peculiar to St. John. 

25. I am the resurrection, and the life] These 
solemn words, which are used most appro- 
priately in the Burial Service, not only refer 
to the raising of Lazarus to a natural life, but 
indicate that Christ is also the author of 
the resurrection to eternal life. He that be- 
Iieveth] The words apply primarily to Lazarus. 
Lazarus was a believer in Christ. Lazarus was 
dead. And because Lazarus was a believer, 
he was about to be raised from the dead. His 
resurrection was a token and pledge of the 
resurrection of all believers. 26. Shall never 
die] because death to Christians is not really 
death. Death did not break the living union 
between the soul of Lazarus and His Redeemer, 
nor will it break that of other believers. ‘ The 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God ; 
there shall no torment touch them.’ 27. The 
Son of God] When used, as here, as a popular 
title of the Messiah, this expression implies a 
special nearness to God, but not necessarily 
actual divinity. Which should come] RV ‘ even 
he that cometh.’ ‘ He that cometh ’ was a 
common title of the Messiah : cp. 6 14 Mtll 3 . 

31. For three days the mourners used to 
visit the grave, believing that the soul hovered 
round, fain to re-enter and reanimate its fleshly 
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tenement. On the fourth day, it was thought, 
the soul departed and decomposition began. 

33. He groaned] i.e. He sorrowed in sym- 
pathy with the mourners. But RM 1 Ho was 
moved with indignation,’ i.e. at the havoc 
wrought by death iti thus cutting oil a young 
life. Our Lord regarded not only sin, but also 
disease and death, as part of that kingdom 
of Satan which He came to destroy. Their 
dominion over the human race filled Him with 
acute distress. In the spirit] i.e. in His human 
spirit. The Gospels assign to Jesus, as per- 
fect man, both 1 soul ’ and ‘ spirit.' And was 
troubled] The RM more correctly renders ‘and 
troubled Himself.’ Christ was not subject to 
human emotions, as we are, against His will. 
Out of sympathy with mankind He conde- 
scended to feel them. 

35. Jesus wept] An exquisitely human touch, 
showing that the evangelist, with all his in- 
sistence upon Christ’s divinity. has a firm 
grasp of His true humanity. Contrast with 
the sympathetic tears of Jesus the Stoic ideal 
of indifference to human emotion. In Jesus 
the strength of a man was united to the tender- 
ness of a woman. Men may learn from this 
that there is nothing unmanly in tears. Some 
think that Jesus wept because He was about to 
summon back a soul from the felicity of Para- 
dise to the strife and sorrow of this mortal state. 

37. Could not this man] Probably a hostile 
criticism, imputing to Jesus lack of love or 
lack of power. 38. A stone lay upon it] which 
implies that it was an underground vault, or, 

‘ a stone lay against it ’ (RY), which implies 
that it was a cavern hewn in the side of a hill. 
The tomb now called that of Lazarus 1 is a deep 
vault like a cellar, excavated in the limestone 
rock in the middle of the village, to which 
there is a descent by 26 steps.’ 39. Martha 
thinks that Jesus wishes to take a last look at 
His friend, and she seeks to dissuade Him, 
fearing that, putrefaction having already begun, 
the corpse will present a fearful spectacle. 
The apparent failure, for the moment, of her 
half -formed faith is true to life. 

41, 42. This prayer of Jesus is remarkable, 
for, (1) He thanks God beforehand for the 
miracle, as if it had already been performed ; 
(2) contrary to His usual practice. He offers 
the miracle as a proof of His divine mission, 
and that to unbelievers. 41. Hast heard me] 
RV ‘lieardest me,’ viz. four days ago in Penea, 
when I prayed that Lazarus might be raised to 
life. 42. I said /<] viz. that Thou didst hear 
My prayer that Lazarus might be raised. 

44. Came forth] doubtless with difficulty, 
his legs being bound together by grave- 
clothes. Hence the command 1 Loose him.’ 
It is possible, however, that the legs of Lazarus 
were swathed separately after the Egyptian 
manner. 45, 46. The Gk., interpreted strictly, 


means that all the Jews who were present 
believed, and that some of them went, appar- 
ently in good faith, to the Pharisees, hoping 
to convince them. Perhaps they expected 
that such a miracle would ruei'h e favourable 
consideration from those who were the special 
champions of the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
They certainly reported the miracle as a J\w! ; 
see v. 17. 

47~S3- A meeting of the Sanhedrin against 
Jesus. As in the synoptics, the chief priest-,, 
i.e. the Sadducees, take a more prominent 
part than the Pharisees in compassing the 
death of Jesus Similarly in the Acts it is 
mainly the Sadducees who are hostile to the 
infant Church. The hostility of the Sadducees 
was due not so much to dislike of the docuiuc 
of the Resurrection, as to selfish and political 
motives : see v. 48. 

47. What do we?] i.e. Why are we doing 
nothing ? 48. The Romans shall come] They 
feared that Jesus would be proclaimed king In 
the people, and that the Romans would their 
upon inflict summary judgment upon the 
nation. Our place and nation] i.e. our po-i- 
tion in the State, and the very existence of 
the nation. Others understand 1 our place ' to 
be Jerusalem (cp. 2Mac3 1 *>-™), or the Tempi* 
(cp. Ac 6 14 2 Mac 5 19 ). 49. Caiaphas] In full 
Joseph C., a Sadducee. See on Mt26- ) . That 
same year] i.e. high priest in that memorable 
year in which Jesus was crucified The ex- 
pression does not imply that the high-priest- 
hood was an annual office Ye know nothing] 
Bee 18 u . Caiaphas speaks somewhat con- 
temptuously of the Pharisees — ‘ You Pharisees 
have no policy to offer. We Sadducees have 
a very definite one. Jesus must die. in our 
interests, and yours, and in the interests of 
the national existence.’ 51, 52. Of old the 
high priest had declared the divine vv ill by 
Urim and Tbummim (Ex 28™, etc.). The 
prophetic power, long withdrawn, is restored 
for a moment, just as the Lcvitical priesthood 
was about to be abolished by the one offering of 
Christ upon the cross. Die for (i.e. on behalf 
of) that nation] The high priest unwittingly 
proclaimed Jesus as the true paschal lamb, 
whose blood would atone for the sins of the 
world. By sacrificing Jesus he brought about 
a blessing of which he never dreamed (the 
remission of sins), and compassed for the nation 
the very evil which he sought to avert (the loss 
of national existence). 52. In (RV ‘into’) 
one] i.e. into one Church. The children of God] 
i.e. the Gentiles. Scattered abroad ] The 
unity of the human race has been destroyed 
by sin. The death of Christ, by abolishing 
sin, reestablishes its unity. 

54-57. Retirement to Ephraim. Attitude 
of the multitudes at Jerusalem. Suppressed 
excitement. 
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54. To avoid the snares of His enemies, and 
to secure a short season of undisturbed com- 
munion with His disciples, Jesus retires to 
Ephraim, perhaps Eplirain or Ephron (2Ch 
13 ltt ),or0phnh(l S13 1 "). 55. To purify them- 
selves] No man could eat tlio Passover while 
ceremonially unclean (see 18 ib Nu9 10 2Ch 
30 ir ), hence the Passover pilgrims assembled 
in Jerusalem some time beforehand to purify 
themselves by ablutions, shaving the head, and 
sacrifice. In some cases the process lasted a 
week. 57. Jesus was still too popular to be 
taken publicly. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Triumphal Entry. Close op TnE 
Public Ministry 

1— 11. Supper at Bethany (see on Mt2fi c 
and Mkl4 3 , which record the same incident). 
The event in Lk7 3l5, - is different. The 
supper was at the house of Simon the 
leper, a near relation, perhaps the father, of 
Lazarus and the sisters. St. John alone men- 
tions the name of the woman who anointed 
Jesus, the quantity of the unguent (1 litre = 
12 oz.), and the author of the mean speech, 
‘Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence, and given to the poor ? ’ He 
also states that the supper was held six days 
(not two days, as St. Mark) before the Pass- 
over. Mary probably anointed Jesus in grati- 
tude for the restoration of her brother Lazarus 
to life. 

1. Six days] Since the Passover, according 
to this Gospel, took place on Friday, Jesus 
apparently arrived on Saturday (the sabbath), 
and the supper must have taken place the 
same evening. 5. Three hundred pence (de- 
narii)] about £9. 6. The bag (or. box)] The 

apostles had one purse, because they realised 
that those who have spiritual things in com- 
mon, ought (ideally, at least) to have temporal 
things in common also. But though commun- 
ism is the ultimate Christian ideal, and has 
always been regarded as such (see Ac2 44 ), it 
does not, therefore, follow that it is practic- 
able or good in the existing state of the world. 

Bare] RY ‘ took away,’ i.e. stole. 

7. Let her alone: against the day of my 
burying hath she kept this] i.e. She has done 
quite right not to sell the ointment. She has 
kept it for to-day, making to-day as it were 
My burial day, by performing the prophetic 
act of anointing and embalming My body. 
But a better reading is, ‘ Suffer her to keep it 
against the day of My burying ’ ; i.e. She has 
only used a portion of the ointment in anoint- 
ing My feet. Do not insist on her giving the 
rest to the poor Rather let her keep it for 
anointing My body for burial after the death 
which I perceive to be impending. 9. Much 
people] RY 1 the common people.’ They 


came] doubtless into the house to watch the 
banquet. In the East a feast is a public cere- 
mony, and there is a continual succession of 
sightseers. 11. Went away] i.e apostatised. 

12-19. The triumphal entry (see on Mt21 1 
Mk 111 Lk 1 9 29 .) The purpose of our Lord’s 
public entry was to testify to the nation and 
to mankind that He was actually the Messiah 
promised by the OT. prophets, and the person 
hy whom the kingdom of God wrb to be estab- 
lished. St. John writes briefly, supplementing 
the synoptic account, a knowledge of which 
he assumes. The synoptists seem to regard 
the entry as a purely Galilean demonstration, 
and give no explanation of our Lord’s favour- 
able reception in Jerusalem. St. John repre- 
sents the procession as consisting not only of 
Galileans (v. 12), but also of inhabitants of 
J erusalem, who had scon Lazarus raised from 
the dead, and whose testimony to the truth of 
the miracle caused the extraordinary sensation 
in Jerusalem (vv 17, 18). 

12. The next day] This is now generally 
called Palm Sunday. Much people] evidently 
Galileans. 13. Palm trees] Among the He- 
brews, as among the Greeks, palms were 
carried as symbols of victory and rejoicing 
(1 Mac 13 51 Rev 7 ®). 16. Observe the author’s 
intimate knowledge of the sentiments of the 
disciples. 

20-22. Jesus and the Greeks. A dominant 
idea of this Gospel is universalism Christ 
dies for all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, and 
is, therefore, the Saviour of the world (4 22 
1 Jn 4 1 •). Appropriately, therefore, the evan- 
gelist notices that the last public utterance of 
Jesus was on the Gentile question. St. John 
sees in the request of these Greeks for an 
interview (which we are to presume was 
granted) a foreshadowing of the calling of 
the Gentiles. 

20. Greeks] i.e. Gentiles, probably from 
Galilee or Decapolis, where there was a large 
Gentile population. Their presence at the 
feast shows that they sympathised — as so 
many devout Gentiles did — with the mono- 
theistic faith of Israel. 

23-26 Last public discourse of Jesus. The 
voice from heaven. The time is probably 
Wednesday afternoon, the place the Temple : 
cp Mt21 23 . Jesus resigns Himself to death, 
comforting Himself by contemplating its glo- 
rious issues. 

23. The humble request of these Greeks 
for an interview brings vividly before Christ's 
mind His approaching death, through which 
alone salvation can be offered to the Gentiles. 

Should be glorified] viz. by death, which in 
the case of Jesus was not a humiliation, but a 
triumph over the powers of evil. 24. As a 
grain of corn must rot in the ground before it 
can bring forth fruit, so must the Son of man 
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die and be buried before the harvest of the 
world can ripen and bo reaped. The divine 
life, so long as Jesus remained on earth in the 
body of His humiliation, was confined to Him- 
self. But when by His death and resurrection 
the earthly shell was cast off. the way was open 
for the diffusion of the divine life among all 
mankind. Our Lord’s mysterious words would 
probably bo understood by the Greeks, who, 
if they had been initiated in the mysteries of 
Elensis. had seen the immortality of the soul 
represented under the figure of a grain of 
wheat buried in the earth that it might germ- 
inate and spring up into new life. 

25, 26. Onr Lord's followers also, if their 
labours for the conversion of the world are to 
be fruitful, must, like Him, ‘love not their 
lives unto death.' Only by self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, self-mortification, and, if need be, 
by a martyr’s death, can the faith be spread, 
and life given to a dying world. They are 
to expect no reward in this world, but in the 
world to come they shall have eternal life, and 
their heavenly Father will delight to honour 
them. 26. Where I am] i.e. where I am soon 
to be. viz. in beaten. 

27. Deeply pathetic are these words, and 
deeply comforting to all who feel their load 
of sorrow too heavy for them to bear. Even 
Jesus could not face His hour of agony with- 
out a struggle. The horror of His approach- 
ing death filled Him with anguish. His soul 
was troubled. For a moment He almost 
prayed to be spared the bitter cup. Then 
His purpose victoriously reasserted itself. It 
was to die that He came into the world, and 
by dying willingly He will glorify His Father. 
The intensely human struggle described here 
exactly corresponds to the agony in the garden 
recorded by the synoptists (Mt 2 G 3!> }[). and is 
evidence that St. John, no less than they, 
realised our Lord’s true humanity, and its 
subjection to human conditions. Father, save 
me from this hour] or, perhaps better, • Shall I 
say. Father, save me from this hour?’ For 
this cause] i.e. to die. 

28. Father, glorify thy name] viz. by accept- 
ing My willing sacrifice upon the Cross. A 
voice] The voices from heaven in the XT. are 
objective in the sense that all present hear 
them and are startled by them, but only those 
for whom they are intended understand their 
meaning. Thus at the Baptism the heavenly 
voice was understood by Christ and the Baptist, 
at the Transfiguration bv Christ and the chosen 
three, here by Christ and the apostles, perhaps 
by Christ alone. Similarly at St. Paul's con- 
version only St, Paul himself distinguished the 
words spoken from heaven, though all heard 
the voice. 1 have both glorified 1/] viz. by ac- 
cepting the 1 iffering of Thy life’s work, crowned 
as it is by Thy willing submission to suffer 


death upon the eross, and will glorify it again 
by raising Thee from the dead, and placing - 
Thee in glory at My right hand. 1 

31. Now (i.e. within a few days) is the ■ 
judgment (or, a judgment) of this world] i.e. of 
the persons in it. Christ’s death followed In 
His Resurrection is a ‘ judgment,’ because it j’, 

a deliberate challenge to mankind to accept 
Him as the Divine Redeemer of the cun 1.1 
Henceforth men must take sides f or and atmiiot 
Christ. To accept Him is to accept eleii.nl 
life : to reject Him is to be self-condemned. 

Now shall the prince of this world (i.e. Sat, 111 ] 
be cast out] i.e. deposed by the power nl 
Christ's Death and Resurrection from In, 
usurped dominion over the human race. • r J In 
prince of the world’ (i.e. of the Gentile wmld) 
was a recognised rabbinical title of Satan. 

32. And I, if I be lifted up (\iz. upon tin- 
cross). . will (after My Resurrection and .Wt-ii- 
sion) draw all men unto me (RV ‘mvselt'l] 

St. John regards the crucifixion of .Tumi-, a-.i 
symbol. His elevation upon the cross is an 
emblem of His being set up as the ensign 
(Isa 1 1 10 ) around which the nations an 1 1 1 
rally. The attractive power of the cross In- 
largely in the fact that sorrow and sniff ring I 
are universal, and that the sympathy for w lu< h 
all suffering souls crave is only to be found in . 
the love of the Crucified. Ali mni] The offer 
of salvation is made to all. 34. The peoplt , 
understand Christ’s allusion to His death, .md 
find this difficult to reconcile with " the Lot.' 
i.e. the OT. (see 10 3 -*), which teaches that tin ' 
reign of the Messiah will be eternal (I’ss l.V- I 
110 < Isa 9 «- 7 Dan 7 U). Can, therefore. Jt-sus I 
be the Messiah ? Has He even claimed to In 
He ? He has only (v. 23 ) claimed to In tin 
Son of man. Is this Son of man. whom Iff- 1 
claims to be, the Messiah or not ? Tin v jjh — 
for an answer. 

35, 36. Jesus gives no direct answer, though 
He implies that He is the Messiah by 1 tiling' 
Himself the Light: see 8 1 -. Avoiding all 
controversy, He bids them believe on I Inn 
while they have Him with them, and warm 
them of their danger if they do not. 

36. Children (RY -sons') of light" u 
enlightened persons. The phrase orem~ 1 A 
1 G ' Eph 5 8 1 Th 5 5 . Did hide himself] 1 1 1 ' un- 
hidden.' This was Christ’s final utinmdit 
from His public ministry, and eorrespi md- w ith > 
Mt 24 *. where Christ leaves the Temph tot the I 
last time. He went, probably, to B- (ham ’ 
(Mt 21 1 -). 

37-43. Cause of the unbelief of the Jews 
At first they could believe, but refused Kv 
and by they became incapable of it. J11 ihi- 
too common experience St. John -e- - the 
judgment of God: cp. Ro 9 -ll. 

38. Lord, who, etc.] quoted exai th li oni 
LXX of Isa 53 l . 40. He hath blinded, etc] 
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,ra 41 

K A very free quotation from Isa 6 lu . 41. These 
things said Esaias (Isaiah)] Strictly speaking, 
God said them to Isaiah about Isaiah’s own 
contemporaries, but St. John sees in the pas- 
sage a typical prophecy of the unbelief of the 
Jews in the time of Christ. When he saw his 
glory] i.e. Christ’s glory. The words were 
spoken at Isaiah's call when he ‘saw the 
Lord’ (whom the evangelist identifies with 
Christ) ‘ upon a throne high and lifted up ’ 
(Isa 6 s ). 43. They loved to be honoured by 
men, more than to be honoured by God. 

44-50. Judgment of Jesus upon their un- 
belief. He refuses to condemn them formally 
(v. 47), because His First Coming w as not to 
judge, but to save. Yet He adds that in the 
Last Day they will be self-condemned. His 
words, which they rejected, will rise up against 
them in judgment. These vv. are neither a 
public address, which Jesus came out of his 
retirement to deliver, nor a private exhortation 
to the Greeks, but rather a collection of striking 
sayings of Jesus on the subject of faith and un- 
belief , appropriately inserted by the evangelist 
in this place. 

45. Cp. 14 s . 46. Cp. 8 12 9 3 i M , etc. 

47. And believe not] RV ‘and keep them 
not.’ I judge him not] cp. 5 13 8 13 > 2ri . I came 
not] cp. 3 17 48. In the last day Jesus will 

but ratify the verdict of their own consciences. 

50. ‘ The gospel message which the Father 
has committed to Me conveys to those who 
accept and obey it eternal life.’ 

CHAPTER 13 
Tiif, Last Supukh 

1-17. The Supper and the Feet-washing. 

This supper is identified by almost all modern 
authorities with the Last Supper, which took 
place on Thursday night at Jerusalem (Mt26 20 
Mkl4 17 Lk22 14 ). Writing to supplement the 
synoptists, St. John omits practically all that 
they have recorded, and this accounts for his 
omission of the institution of the Holy Com- 
munion. The points peculiar to St. John are 
the feet-washing, the incident of the sop, the 
details about the beloved disciple, and the 
wonderful discourses, of which the synoptists 
give no hint. 

1. Before the feast] St. John corrects the 
impression, which many have derived from the 
synoptic narratives, that the Last Supper was 
the actual Jewish Passover. It was, in fact, a 
Christian Passover, held the day before the 
Jewish feast (18 28 ), and probably not con- 
formed in all respects to the Jewish ritual. 
There is, for example, no mention of a 
lamb, though it is possible that there may 
have been one. Unto the end] or, ‘ to the 
uttermost.’ 

2. Supper being ended] or, ‘ during supper ’ 
(BY). But inasmuch as feet-washing took 


place at the beginning of a meal, much is to 
be said for the rendering, ‘ supper having been 
served,’ The devil] Judas had so often yielded 
to Satan’s evil suggestions that now he made 
no resistance. Heart stands here as often for 
the soul, or inner man. 

4. Riseth] The disciples had been disputing 
(Lk22 24 ) which of them should be accounted 
greatest, and, as we gather from Christ’s 
rebuke (Lk22 27 ), not one of them would serve 
at supper, for fear of being thought inferior 
to the others. Jesus, therefore, after waiting 
a little for one of them to offer, rose Himself. 
Not content with waiting at table, which might 
upon occasion bo done by a person of good po 
sition (12 2 ), He washed their feet, the function 
of a slave. Feet-washing took place before a 
banquet, and was occasionally omitted, though 
its absence might be remarked (Lk 7 44 ). St. 
John’s account supplements St. Luke’s by 
recording the symbolical act by which our Lord 
enforced His words, ‘ I am among you as he 
that serveth ’ (Lk 22 27 ). 

8. If I wash thee not] Besides the literal, 
the evangelist secs in these words a symbolical 
meaning : 1 Unless I wash thee from thy sins, 
thou hast no part with Me ’ : see v. 10. 10. He 

that is washed (i.e. has bathed his whole body) 
needeth not save to wash his feet] This is a 
parable of things spiritual. The complete 
bathing or immersion stands for the full and 
complete forgiveness which Christ offers to 
His disciples in Holy Baptism, and which 
cannot be repeated : the washing of the feet 
symbolises the daily forgiv eness of sins com- 
mitted after Baptism by repentance and prayer. 

Not all] The apostles had repented of their 
pride and ambition, and had received forgive- 
ness from our Lord (15 3 ), except Judas, who 
could not be forgiven, because he cherished 
his sin. 

12. Set down] rather, ‘reclined at table’ : 
see v. 23. 14-17. Our Lord now draws from 

the incident the more obvious lessons of humil- 
ity and willing service to others, as in St. Luke 
(Lk22 24 - 30 ). 14. Thispreceptwasobeyed liter- 
ally by many ancient Churches on Maundy 
Thursday, and still is by the Roman and 
Eastern Churches. 

18-30. Jesus indicates the Traitor. 

18. I do not call you all happy (blessed), 
for I know that among you is a traitor. But 
My choice even of the traitor is in accordance 
with the prophecy of Scripture. The scripture] 
The quotation is a free one from Ps 4 1 °. The 
speaker is David, but since David is a typo o'. 
Christ, the words are treated as a typical pro- 
phecy of Christ’s betrayal. 19. That I am he] 
i e. the Messiah; or, ‘that I AM’ (see 8 s8 ). 

20. Lest the knowledge that there is a 
traitor among them should weaken their con- 
fidence in one another, and in their divine call 
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to the apostolate, Jesus hastens to assure them 
that they will receive the fullest divine power's 
from Himself and His Father for the work of 
the ministry. 

21-30. Cp. the parallel accounts in Mt26 21 
Mk 14 ls Lk 22 21 . St. John’s main point is 
that the designation of the traitor was private, 
not public. It was made in a whisper to St. 
John only, and oven to him the name was not 
mentioned. St. John's account is altogether 
probable. Had Jesus denounced the traitor 
clearly and openly. Judas would never have 
left the room alive. 

23. Leaning on (RV ‘ reclining in ’) Jesus’ 
bosom] The guests lay on their left sides, on 
separate but adjacent conches, each supporting 
his head upon his left hand, with his left elbow 
resting upon a cushion. The first place of 
honour (behind Jesus) was probably occupied 
by St. Peter ; the second place of honour (in 
front of Jesus) was occupied by St. John. St. 
John, therefore, could easily lean back on 
Jesus’ bosom. 26. Answered] evidently in a 
whisper, so that St. Peter could not hear. A 
sop] RV • the sop.’ The sop banded to another 
was a pledge of good will, like our old custom 
of taking wine with a person. At the Passover 
the sop consisted of three things wrapped 
together, the flesh of the paschal lamb, a piece 
of unleavened bread, and bitter herbs. 27. The 
sop was the last appeal of divine love to Judas. 
He rejected it. and straightway at that moment 
the devil obtained full possession of his soul. 

30. Went immediately out] St. John repre- 
sents Judas as departing before the institution 
of the Holy Communion (see v. 34). The 
synoptists (or, at least, St. Luke) seem to 
represent him as remaining and communicating. 
St. John’s account is altogether more probable. 

Night] The word has tragic emphasis. It 
was night literally, a time appropriate for 
deeds of darkness : also it was night spiritually 
in the soul of Judas, in which the light of 
God’s Spirit had been for ever quenched. 

1331-1720. The Last Discourses of Jesus to 
His disciples. We come now to what is 
perhaps the most precious part of the whole 
evangelical history, those wonderful dis- 
courses, delivered by our Lord in the upper 
room just after the institution of the Lord's 
Supper. St. John alone records them. Like 
a consecrated priest, the evangelist conducts 
ns into the Holy of Holies, reiealing the 
inmost thoughts, desires, and aspirations of 
our dri ine Redeemer. 

31-35. The Lord’s Supper (Holy Com- 
munion) and the New Commandment of Love. 
Relieved of the traitor's presence, our Lord 
institutes the rite of Holy Communion, 
which is to take the place of the Passover, 
and proceeds to explain its significance as a 
pledge and bond of love among the disciples 
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(vv. 34, 35), and afterwards as a means of 
union and communion with Himself (15 lf -). 

31. Now is the Son of man glorified] viz. 
by death. His death was already virtually 
accomplished, when the traitor went forth to 
arrange for His arrest. 32. God shall also 
glorify him] viz. by raising Him from the 
dead, and exalting Him to His right hand 
in heaven. In himself] i.e. in the Father's 
peculiar glory, which the Ron of God resigned 
at His Incarnation : cp. 17 5 PhiI2 M1 . 

33. Little children] This touching designa- 
tion is almost, if not altogether, peculiar to St. 
John (1 Jn2 ] >i2,2S 37,18 44 i n extreme 

old age. when too feeble to preach, lie used to 
be carried into Church, and simply to say to 
the people. ‘ Little children, love one another.' 

Ye shall seek me] ‘You will he left here on 
earth for a time ; but. unlike the Jens, 4011 
will seek Me and will find Me, for if jou 
love one another, I will answer your prat or-, 
and reveal Myself to you.’ Ye cannot come] 
not at once, but hereafter, for ' I go to pr<- 
pare a place for you’ (142), 34. a new 

commandment] Love is the fulfillmg o! tin 
Law. The old commandment to l<no out 
another (Lvl9 1R ), which our Lord mMnlcd 
as the essential feature of the Law. is now 
reenacted in a higher sense, and grounded cm 
a new motive, viz. the Love of Christ lor all 
mankind, as shown in His Atoning Death 
The feast which commemorates this death is 
to be the great bond of love and union among 
Christians. 

36-38. Peter’s denial foretold] Parallel unit 
Lk22 31 ' 3 '. and similar in character to MtJil 1 
Mkl4 -’\ q.v. 

36. Thou shalt follow] a prophecy not only 
of Peter’s martyrdom, but. its the went 
showed, of the manner of his martjrdoin 
(crucifixion) : see 21 1R . 1!> . 

CHAPTER 14 

The Comforter 

1 -3 1. The mansions in heaven. The mission 
of the Comforter. This great discourse, which 
is not easily susceptible of formal .suhditi'ion 
deals with five main subjects : (1 ) the hoax ettb 
mansions ; (2) Christ as the Way to the 
Father ; (3) the mutual indwelling of the 
Father in the Son, and of the Ron in the 
Father ; (4) the efficacy of prayer through 
Christ : (5) the mission of the Comforter. 

Rome scholars think that a displacement lias 
occurred in the farewell discourses, and par- 
ticularly that this c.. which seems to conclude 
Christ's words to nis disciples, originally 
stood between chs. 10 and 17. 

1. ‘Be not disquieted at My departure (see 
13W). Have faith that I have the power to 
fulfil the promises that I now make to you. 

2. My Father’s house] i.e. heaven. Many 
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mansions] EM 1 abiding-places.’ There are 
various degrees of glory in heaven, and various 
employments, suitablo to the desert and 
capacity of each (Lkl9 16 ‘ 2<i , etc.). The word 
used, which sometimes denotes a place of 
refreshment for travellers, is thought by West- 
cott to suggest that heaven is a state of con- 
tinual progress, but this is unlikely. 3. I will 
come again] viz. at the end of the world. 

4. ‘You know whither I go, viz. to My 
Father in heaven ; and you know how you 
also may follow Me, viz. by believing in Me.’ 
But the BY has simply, 1 And whither I go, 
ye know the way.’ 

5. Thomas] For the character of Thomas 

see 111® 20 M . Thomas expected an imme- 
diate manifestation of the Messianic kingdom 
on earth, and this prevented him from under- 
standing Jesus. 6, 7. * The Kingdom which I 
have come to reveal is not an earthly one • 
the mansions of which I have spoken are in 
heaven, not on earth. To share in My King- 
dom, is to share that state of exalted and 
blissful communion with the Father, which is not 
possible on earth. I depart to heaven, to enter 
into that state of bliss ; and you may follow 
and enjoy it too, if you will have faith in Me 
as the one mediator between God and man 
(the Way), the one teacher authorised to 
reveal the things of God (the Truth), and the 
one author of spiritual as of natural life (the 
Life).' 6. No man] It is important to remem- 
ber that pious heathen, who have never heard 
of Christ, may and do find acceptance with 
God, through Him, whom, if they had known, 
they would have accepted as their Redeemer 
(Ro2 14 - 10 ). 7. Have seen him] not in His 

absolute nature, which is invisible (l ls ), but 
in His character, which is revealed in My 
Person : see 6 40 , and v. 9 below. 

8. Philip desired to see the eternal invisible 
Father as a distinct being beside the Son. 
He wished for a visible Theophany : cp. Ex 
24 ln . 10. See on 10 38 . 11. Cp. 10 3S 15 24 . 

12. Greater work*] The Apostles’ work was 
more effectual than that of Christ Himself, 
because they were inspired by the Spirit of 
the Risen and Ascended Lord. Not till Christ 
had departed to the Father could the Spirit 
be fully given. 13. Not only is Christian 
prayer to be offered in the name of (i.e. in- 
voking the mediation of) the Son, but even 
answers to prayer are given through the Son, 
that the same honour may be accorded to the 
Son as to the Father. Whatsoever] cp. 15 13 
16 23,24, The limitations to be understood are 
that the petitioner must ask in faith (Mt21 22 ), 
be in charity with his neighbours (Mt6 14 ), 
and habitually keep God’s commandments 
(1 Jn3 22 ). 14. Here, according to the reading 
of the RV, Christ teaches the disciples to pray 
directly to Himself, as well as to the Father 


in His Name. Examples of prayer to Christ 
are Ac 7 59 9 14 > 21 1 Cor 1 2 . 

16. Another Comforter] RM ‘ Advocate,’ or, 

‘ Helper.’ Attractive, and suitable to the 
context, as the rendering 1 Comforter ’ is, there 
can be little doubt that the true meaning of 
the Gk. Paracletos is ‘ Advocate.’ The Holy 
Spirit is represented as Christ’s Representative 
on earth, carrying on His work, and inspiring 
and strengthening His disciples to fulfil their 
vocation. As Christ’s ‘ Advocate ’ he pleads 
Christ’s cause in the hearts of the disciples, 
and appeals also to the better conscience of 
1 the world,’ convicting the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment (16 8 ). He 
inspires believers with the spirit of prayer, 
and, when they pray, 1 Himself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered ’ (Ro 8 26 > 2f ). To His guidance the dis- 
ciples are to resign themselves with implicit 
confidence, for He is the Spirit of Truth. He 
guides, not so much as an external authority, 
as an inward light shining in the heart — an 
interior monitor regulating the secret springs 
of character. In His coming, Christ also 
returns to earth, to dwell in the hearts of 
believers by faith ; but yet He must not be 
altogether identified with Christ, for He is 
1 another ’ Comforter. The functions of the 
Comforter sufficiently attest His divinity. 

17. Spirit of truth] He inspires what is 
good and true in conduct, and reveals what is 
good and true in doctrine. The world, etc.] 
The experience of the Spirit is inward and 
spiritual : this the world cannot grasp. Dwelleth 
with you] viz. externally, by His presence 
in the Church. And shall be in you] as an 
inward principle, sanctifying, inspiring, guiding, 
and filling you with peace and joy. 18. Com- 
fortless] lit. 1 orphans.’ I will come to you] 
invisibly and spiritually in the coming of 
the Spirit. 19. But ye see me] i.e. shall see 
Me, literally during the forty days, spiritually 
after Pentecost, when you shall enjoy com- 
munion with Mo so deep and satisfying, that 
it will be better than sight. Because I live] 

‘ because I live ' for evermore, * and ye shall 
live ’ (RM) spiritually in Me. 20. At that 
day (i.e. after Pentecost) ye shall know by 
spiritual experience that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me] So close is the spiritual union 
between Christ and believers, that He com- 
pares it with the mutual indwelling of the 
Father and the Son. 

22. Judas] called Thaddasus or Lebbmus 
(MtlO 3 ), is not the same as Jude the Lord’s 
brother. He thought that Jesus was about to 
establish an earthly kingdom, and therefore 
to manifest Himself to the world. 23. Jesus, 
by adding that the Father also will come to 
believers, shows more clearly that it is a 
spiritual manifestation of which He is speaking, 
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and that only to those who love Jesus, can the 
manifestation be made. We will come] 
Where the Son is. there of necessity is the 
Father also, as well as the Spirit, for the 
Three are One, being different forms of the 
subsistence and manifestation of the same 
Divine Being. This passage illustrates the 
doctrine that the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
are inseparable, and contain one another. The 
technical word is jierichorexis (Gk.), or ‘ circu- 
nihicfssln ' ( circHmime*»io ), Lat. See on 10 3s . 

26 . In my name] i.c. as My full Represent- 
ative, endowed with all My powers, and with 
a mission to promote My cause in the world. 

He (masculine, to show the Spirit’s person- 
ality) shall teach you all things] i.e. all saving 
truth, which it is necessary for you and your 
successors to know. Those who would confine 
the Christian religion to the words of Christ 
recorded in the Gospels, are here reproved. 

Bring all things] The Spirit would awaken 
the words of Christ which lay like slumbering 
germs in the minds of the disciples, and cause 
them to germinate and bear fruit after many 
days. Of this process St. John’s Gospel itself 
is the most striking example. 

27 . Peace] more exactly defined as ‘ My 
Peace,’ is the peace of reconciliation with God 
through the Death of Christ. Not as the 
world giveth] This peace is not mere earthly 
joy and prosperity : it is a removal of all 
elements of discord from the soul. 28 . And 
come again ] i.e. in the coming of the Spirit. 

For my Father is greater than I] 1 Rejoice 
that I go to My Father, for it is good both for 
Me and for you. He will exalt Me to supreme 
authority over the universe, enable Me to dis- 
pense the Holy Spirit, and cause My work to 
prosper in your hands.’ When Christ said 
■ My Father is greater than I,' He was probably 
thinking of the humiliation of His earthly life, 
and of His created human nature (‘ equal to 
the Father as touching His Godhead, and 
inferior to the Father as touching His man- 
hood ’) ; yet there is a sense in which even the 
eternal Son, as being begotten, is inferior to 
the Father. 

30 . Hereafter, etc.] rather, ■ No longer will 
I speak much with you,’ because time will not 
allow it. The prince] i.e. Satan, who, through 
the powers that be, works his will on Jesus : 
cp. 12 31 . Hath nothing in me] i.e. hath no 
power over the Sinless One. 31 . But I go 
forth to meet My death that the world may 
know, etc. Arise, let us go hence] On account 
of these words, some plausibly (but without 
sufficient authority), wish to place this c. after 
c. 16. The discourses which follow (chs. 15, 
16, 17) were delivered either (1) standing at 
the table before departing, or ( 2 ) in the 
Temple, or (3) in some retired place in Jeru- 
salem, or (4) on the way to the Mount of 
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Olives. The last view seems to be the most 
plausible. 

CHAPTER 15 

The True Vise. The Witness op iuc | 
Comforter axi> of the Apostles 

1 - 17 . The allegory of the True Vine and 
its interpretation. The metaphor of ‘tla 
vine’ was suggested by ‘the fruit of the \ine 
which had just been consecrated in the IJoh 
Supper (Mt 26 29 ), and the allegory was intended 
to illustrate the main idea underlying th.u 
holy rite, viz. union with Christ. It sots fnrth 
Christ as the sole source of spiritual life, and 
of Christian sanctity. As long as the spiritual 
union between Christ and the believer, winch 
(ideally and normally, at any rate) begins with 
Baptism, is maintained by faith love and j 
prayer, the believer’s soul is nourished li\ 
constant supplies of grace, just as truly as | 
the branches of a vine are nourished by the 
sap that flows into them from the stem. ; 
Nourished by the life of Christ, the bolind s 1 
soul is cleansed, sanctified, and made iniitful j 
in all good works. Neglect of prayer, the 1 
holy sacraments and the other means of grace 
is punished by interruption of this union, and 
finally, by its complete severance, resulting in 
spiritual death, and inability to perform works 
acceptable to God. 

1 . The true vine] i.e. the ideally perfect 
vine. 1 The vine was the symbol of Israel, not 
in their national but in their church capacity 1 
(Edersheim): cp. Ps80 8 Isao 1 Jei-2 - 1 Ilusliii 1 
It was also a symbol of the Messiah (Debt /sell), j 
Accordingly Christ here aftirms. ( 1 ) that He is 
the true Messiah ; (2) that His Church is the 
true Israel of God, and His followers tin* 
true Israelites (cp. 1 Cor 10 13 Gal 0 19 I Pet 2" 
Rev 2 9 3°, etc.) ; but, above all, (3) that lie is 
the one fountain of spiritual life, supplying 
all needful grace to believers. The figur< of the 
vine and the branches corresponds to that ot the 
body and the members, used first by Chnsi at 1 
the institution of the Holy Supper (Mt 26 ") 1 
and often afterwards by St. Paul, to ox ] in. ss 1 la ■ 
mysterious, but real and vital union winch siili- I 
sists between Christ and individual hi lici u< I 
and between Christ and His Church (Holi" 

1 Cor 10 17 12 12-31 Ephl 23 3«4W0 5 » Co! I 
2 1!l 3 L5 ). As the vine sends sap into non 
branch, causing the grapes to grow and ripen, 
so Christ communicates spiritual life and grace 
to every soul that is effectively * in Him," caus- 
ing it to bring forth ‘ the fruits of the Spirit ' 
(Gal5 22 ), to be ‘fruitful in every good work’ 
(Col 1 10 ), and — greatest gift of all — to be • par- 
taker of the divine nature ’ ( 2 Pet 1 4 ). I'nion 
with Christ is normally begun in Baptism 
(1 Corl2 13 Gal 3 21 R 06 3 , etc.), and maintained 
by constant faith (EphS 11 ), obedience (J 11 14- 3 
Rev 3 2°), love (lJn4 12 ), Holy Communion 
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(Jn6 M ICorlO 111 ). The husbandman] cp. 
Mkl2 4 Lkl3«. 

2. Every branch] refers primarily to in- 
dividual Christians ; yet what is said applies 
also to Churches (Rev 2 5 3 J(i ). Taketh away] 
yet not finally till the Last Judgment. Purg- 
eth] RV ‘cleansefh,’ or, still better, ‘pruneth.’ 
The reference is (1) to the discipline of 
sorrow, disappointment, temptation, and trial, 
by which the saints are perfected (Hebl2 8 
Rev 3 10 ; cp. Hebo 8 ); (2) to the cutting off 
of the superfluities, ambitious, luxuries, and 
worldly pleasures and lusts, which hinder the 
Christian life (Gal5 24 6 14 Jas 1 - 1 ). 3. Through 
the word] The ‘ word ’ is the whole training 
of the Twelve, including the admonitions and 
severe rebukes with which He strove to correct 
their faults, and make them ‘clean,’ i.e. 
‘ pruned,’ and in a fruit-boaring state. 4. ‘ See 
that ye abide in Me by 'diligently using the 
means of grace, and I will abide in you.' 

6. As a branch] i.e. as a useless branch. 

Men (RY ‘ they ’) gather them] The angels 
gather the useless branches (i.e. persons who 
are not in Christ), and cast them into the fire 
(of future punishment in Hades or Gehenna), 
and they are burned (punished). 

ii, 12. The Saviour now resolves His 
commands into perfect self -forgetting love. 

11. My joy] i.e. the joy which I have in 
loving the Father, and being loved by Him 
(v. 10). This joy Christ imparts to the dis- 
ciples, thereby fulfilling (i.e. perfecting) their 
imperfect joy: cp. l(i 24 17 13 lJnl 4 2Jnl 12 . 

12. See 13 34 . 13. Lay down] see 10 11 , 

and cp. Un3 10 . The Saviour regards the 
offering up of life, and that for friends, as the 
highest expression of love, and expects the 
disciples to prove themselves capable of similar 
self-sacrifice. 15. All things] This apparently 
contradicts 16 12 (cp. 14 2 «), but only apparently. 
Christ's teaching during His ministry was 
complete in the sense that it set forth all the 
principles of Christianity. Yet there was re- 
quired the subsequent illumination of the 
Spirit, (1) to interpret the deeper meaning of 
those principles, and (2) to apply them prac- 
tically to the needs of the Church. 16. Or- 
dained] RY ‘ appointed.’ Bring forth fruit] 
This mainly refers to the conversion of the 
world, which was the fruit of the spiritual 
labours of the Apostles. Should remain] 
Their work has lasted nearly 2,000 years, and 
the vitality of Christian missionary work is 
still unimpaired. Whatsoever] see on 14 13 . 

In my name] ‘ in accordance with My spirit 
and character. 17. I command you to abide 
in Me, that by so doing you may have the 
power to love one another.’ 

18-25. The world’s hatred] cp. the similar 
predictions, Mt 10 10-28 24 2 Lk21 12 > 18 ; cp. also 
1 Pet 4 12. is. 

'32 


18. Cp. lJn3 13 . The world is mankind re- 
garded as alienated from God. 20. The word] 
see Mt 10 24 . The reference is not to Jn 13 18 . 

.25. Their law] i.e. their Scriptures (see 
10 34 ). The passage alluded to is Psfi9 4 : cp. 
Ps35 n . David is the person hated, but David’s 
case is typical of Christ’s. 

26, 27. The Witness of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Apostles to Christ. 

26. The Comforter] see on 14 18 . Whom I 
will send] According to 14 17 ' 28 , it is the Father 
who sends the Spirit; now it is Christ Himself, 
showing clearly that ‘ what things soever the 
Father doeth, these also doeth the Son like- 
wise’^ 19 ). Cp. Lk24 49 Ac2 33 , and see on 
16". Which proceedeth from the Father] The 
Eastern Church uses this text to prove the 
eternal procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father alone, but the preposition used shows 
that not the eternal origin, but the temporal 
mission of the Comforter is meant. He (the 
masculine pronoun emphasises the Spirit’s 
personality : cp. 14 26 ) shall testify of me] 
by His whole working in the Church from 
PentecoBt onward : Bee on 16 8 . 

CHAPTER 16 

The Resurrection and Ascension of 
Christ wild prove the Disciples' 

COMFORT IN TIME OF PERSECUTION 

1-6. The Persecution of the Apostles pre- 
dicted. This section repeats many of the 
ideas of the previous c. (see 1 5 18 ‘ 24 ). The 
reason of the anticipated persecution is ‘ be- 
cause they (the persecutors) have not known 
the Father nor Me’ (v. 3) ; i.e. because they 
have mistaken the character of the service 
which the Father requires of them. They 
think that He requires strict observance of the 
Ceremonial Law ; what He really requires is 
worship in spirit and in truth, according to My 
teaching. 

1. Offended] i.e. that your faith should not 
be shaken (RY ' made to stumble '). 2. Out 
of the synagogues] i.e. excommunicate you : 
see S) 22 . 34 1 2 42 , and cp. MtlO 1 ". Doeth God 
service] more precisely, ‘offereth sacrifice to 
God.’ There was a Jewish saying, ‘Every 
one that sheddeth the blood of the wicked, is 
as he that offereth a sacrifice.’ 4. The time] 
RY ‘ their hour,’ i.e. the hour of your enemies’ 
apparent triumph. Ye may remember] The 
Apostles’ persecutions would be easier to bear, 
if it waB clearly understood that they were fore- 
ordained by God and foretold by Christ : cp. 1 
13 19 14 29 . I said not unto you at (RV ‘ from ’) 
the beginning] Some intimations of the coming 
persecutions had been given in the earlier 
charge to the Twelve (MtlO 18 ), but only now 
does our Lord bring the matter prominently 
forward. Because I was with you] While 
Christ was with the Apostles, they were in no 
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danger of persecution, and therefore there 
was no need to speak to them about it. Hut 
since persecution was to begin after His death, 
and His death was now impending, it was 
necessary for Him to begin to speak to them 
about it. 5. None of you asketh me] The 
Apostles were so much disturbed by the thought 
of Christ’s imminent death, and their own 
approaching persecutions, that they had no 
heart to enquire about the glorious abode to 
which Christ was going, and to which they 
also would one day go. 

7-15. The work of the Comforter in the 
world and in the Church. 

7. It was better for them that Christ's 
personal presence should be withdrawn, in 
order that His spiritual presence might be 
nearer to them than ever, or, rather, might 
for the first time truly begin. This would be 
effected by the coming of the Holy (jhost, when 
He who was now ‘ with ’ them, would be ever 
‘in’ them. If I go not away] The glorifi- 
cation of Christ's humanity through the in- 
dwelling Spirit was not complete till the Resur- 
rection and Ascension, hence not till after the 
Ascension could the Spirit of the glorified 
Christ be given. Comforter] see on 14 w . 

8. Reprove] RV • convict.’ The Gk. word, 
which also occurs 3- J 8 9 (AY) 8 4li , means to 
prove a person in the wrong, hence to convict. 
The Holy Ghost will ■ convince ’ or 1 convict ’ 
the world, by placing before it the claims of 
Christ with a force and clearness that cannot 
be evaded. The result will be twofold. Some 
will be 1 conv icted by their own consciences ' 
(8 U ), or 'pricked to the heart’ (Ac2 3 <), and 
so repent and believe (Ac2 3S ). Others will 
be hardened in their sin and unbelief (Ro 1 1 8 ), 
and be • convicted ' of wilful blindness in the 
sight of God and good men. 

9-11. The Holy Ghost, through the apos- 
tolic preaching, and through the new power 
of holiness manifested in the lives of believers, 
will convince mankind. (1) of their sin and 
folly in rejecting Christ : (2) that Christ is a 
sincere and righteous teacher, and not, as they 
had thought, an impostor, as will bo clearly 
demonstrated when the Father has raised Him 
from the dead and set Him at His right hand 
in heaven ; (3) that the unspiritual system of 
religion which they have hitherto professed, 
and which has led them to reject < 'hrist, is of 
the devil and not of God, that God Himself 
has condemned it, and that therefore they 
* must condemn it too. 

This passage is an extremely difficult one, 
and various other interpretations of it are given. 

11. Judgment] i.e. condemnation. The 
prince] i.e. Satan: see 12 31 14 30 . The Resur- 
rection is the proof that Satan and the world 
(i.e. the opponents of Jesus) are condemned 
by God. 


16.26 

12, 13. This promise of divine guidance to 
the Apostles as teachers, justifies us in accept- 
ing their writings as specially inspired. The 
promise, however, is not exclusively to them 
for in all time (and not least in our own) the 
Holy Spirit is guiding tho Church into all 
truth. 13. Into all truth] RV ‘ all the truth ’ 
i.e. all that is necessary to tho salvation of 
souls and to the well-being of the Chinch. 
It should be noticed that the Church's appre- 
hension of truth is regarded as progressive. 

Things to come] Here the prediction of 
events is regarded as one of the functions ot 
true prophecy. 

14, 15. One of the leading Trinitauui 
passages in the NT. In it (1) the three 
Persons are clearly distinguished ; (2) their 
relative subordination is clearly taught, 1 he 
Father giving His all to the Son, and the Son 
communicating His all to the Spirit ; (3) their 
equality of nature is distinctly affirmed, for 
the Son receives from the Father ‘all things 
whatsoever the Father hath’ (see RV), it. 
His whole nature and attributes, and communi- 
cates them to the Spirit. 14. Tho Spmt 
would glorify Christ, by progressively revealing 
the full sense of what Christ lmd taught them 

16-24. ”^he Apostles’ Sorrow turned into 

Joy. 

16. Ye shall see me] (1) with bodily sight 
during the forty days; (2) with spintuil 
v ision after Pentecost (see on 14 JS . 20. But 
the world shall rejoice] ‘My enemies will re- 
joice at My death, and the apparent failure of 
My designs.’ 22. I will see you again] The 
reference is both to the Resurrection and tu 
the coming of the Spirit. 23. In that day] 
i.e. the time beginning at Pentecost. Ye shall 
ask me nothing] RM is preferable. ‘Ye shall 
ask me no question,’ i.e. about the true mean- 
ing of My words, for all will then be clear tn 
you. He will give it you] RV adds 1 in mv 
name,’ i.e. for My sake. 24. Hitherto . . name] 
because prayer in the name of Cluist pre- 
supposes His glorification. 

2 5 - 33- Last Words. Temporary defeat in 
the present will be- followed by final victory. 

25- in proverbs] RM ‘in paralihs.’ Very 
many of our Lord’s discourses were daik and 
enigmatical to the Apostles, until the c timing 
of the Holy Spirit furnished the key to their 
meaning. Mere words can only hint at, not 
fully express, the things of God. It n quins 
tho inward teaching of the Holy Spirit to 
bring home to the soul God’s message of sal- 
vation. The time] i.e. the dispensation of the 
Spirit beginning at Penteeost. 26. I say not . . 
that I will pray the Father for you] • Alter 
Pentecost you will have direct acccs- to the 
Father. You will ask directly for vvli.it vou 
need in My name, and no longer will it be 
needful for you, as it is at present, firs- U> 
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come to Me, and to ask Mo to bring your 
needs before the Father.' This text does not 
deny Christ's heavenly intercession (Ho 8 34 
Heb7-’ 3 1 Jn2 4 ), but only such a view of it 
ns would make it a barrier between the Father 
and the prayers of His children. 

30. Needest not that any man should ask 
thee] Thou didst answer our questions before 
we asked them, for Thou didst know what 
questions were in our minds. 

30, 31. Jesus shows that He can read 
the thoughts of their hearts in a deeper sense 
than they imagined. He knows precisely 
what their faith is worth, and prophesies their 
immediate desertion of Him. In Mt26 al = 
Mk 1 4 27 this prophecy is said to have been 
delivered at the Mount of Olives, or at least 
on the way thither. This favours the view 
that the discourses vv. 15-1 7 wore delivered on 
the way to the Mount of Olives. 

32. To his own] i.e. to his own house ; see 
111 1632 1927 Lkl8‘ 28 Ao21' i . Yet I am not 
alone] Only for a few awful moments upon 
the cross (Mt 27 4(i ) was our Lord’s conscious 
communion with His Father interrupted. 

33. I have overcome the world] See the sub- 
lime vision in the Hcvelation, where Christ goes 
forth ‘conquering and to conquer’ (ItcvC 2 ). 
The victory of Christ over the world, and the 
victory of believers through that victory, are 
favourite themes of the fourth evangelist 
(see 1 Jn2 13 > 14 4 4 5 4 Rev 2 7 >u, 17,20 33.1221 
1211 152 1714 ^17). 

CHAPTER 17 

Christ's Hioh-i'rikstia' Prayer 

1-26. Christ’s Great Intercession for Him- 
self, for the Apostles, and for the World. This 
prayer is often, and suitably called Christ's 
‘ High-priestly prayer,’ because in it He 
solemnly consecrates Himself to be priest and 
victim in the approaching sacrifice. The veil 
is drawn back for a moment from the inner 
sanctuary of His mind, and we are enabled to 
contemplate with awe and reverence the nature 
of that close communion which He habitually 
maintained with His heavenly Father. 

Christ prays (1) for Himself (vv. 1-5), that 
as He has glorified the Father by His life on 
earth, so He may also glorify Him by His 
death, and after death may receive again that 
glory which for our sakes He resigned at Ilis 
Incarnation. (2) For the Apostles (vv. (i— 19). 
that they may be kept from sin, and from 
unfaithfulness in the midst of a wicked and 
hostile world, that they may be perfectly 
•united in affection and will, and that they may 
he consecrated, oven as He is consecrated, for 
the solemn mission which they are to under- 
take. (3) For the vorld (vv. 20-26), that it 
,may be converted (v. 21), for believers that 
■they may have perfect union and communion, 


visible and invisible, with one another, in virtue 
of their union with the one God through the 
one Christ ; and that finally all may attain to 
everlasting salvation, and see Christ enthroned 
in that glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was. 

1. The hour] v is. of My glorification through 
death. Glorify thy Son] Christ asks the Father 
to glorify Him by accepting the sacrifice of 
His death, and by raising Him from the 
dead. When this is done, the Sun will glorify 
the Father by converting the world. 2. Powe^ 
RY ‘ authority.’ At the Incarnation the 
Father gave the Son authority to die for the 
sins of the whole world, and to proclaim the 
Father’s gracious offer of salvation to all 
mankind. As many as thou hast given him] 
RV ‘ whatsoever thou hast given him.’ Those 
whom the Father ‘ gives ’ to Christ, are those 
who freely accept the offer of salvation which 
is freely made to all. 3. Eternal life consists 
in a knowledge of God, and of Jesus as the 
Messiah sent from God, i.e. as a preexistent, 
divine being. ‘Knowledge’ here is not in- 
tellectual knowledge, but knowledge based on 
the religious experience of the devout Chris- 
tian soul. 4. Our Lord's sinlessness and 
moral perfection are implied. 5. The memory 
of Jesus extends beyond His birth, and beyond 
the creation of the world, back to eternity, 
when He was ‘ in the form of God,’ and 
‘ equal to God ’ (Phil 2 c ) ; cp. v. 24. With thine 
own self] i.e. at Thy side. 

6. Thy name] i.e. Thy nature. The men] 
i.e. the Apostles. Kept thy word] an expression 
especially characteristic of St. John’s Gospel, 
1st Ep„ and Rev. (Jn8 51 14 23 1 Jn2 5 , etc.). 

9. I pray not for the world] rather, ‘ I am 
not now praying for the world.’ Jesus prays 
for the world in vv. 20-26, especially in v. 21 , and 
enjoins others to do so, Mt5 44 >etc. That 
Clirist prays for the world is proved by the 
entire nature of Ilis work, the object of which 
is the salvation of the world (Jn4 42 > etc.). 

10. All mine, etc.] RY • all things that are 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.’ All the 
attributes which belong to the Son belong to 
the Father; and all the attributes which 
belong to the Father (omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, etc.) belong to the Son. 11. Keep 
through thine own name] RV ‘ keep 
them in thy name which thou hast given 
me,' i.e. keep them in a state of grace 
defended by that almighty power, which, by 
Thy gift, I share with Thee. God's ‘ name ’ 
here is practically His divine nature and omni- 
potence. One] How close must be that 
union and fellowship, which is compared with 
the unity of Persons in the Godhead itself ! 

12. The son of perdition] i.e. him who is 
destined to perdition, viz. Judas Iscariot. In 
2 Th2 3 the expression is used of Antichrist 
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The phrase is a Hebraism: cp. Mt23 13 >‘a 
son of Gehenna.’ The scripture] in accord- 
ance with 13 ls , is Ps41 9 . 

13 . My joy] i.e. the joy which I derive 
from loving communion with the Father, as 
in IT) 11 : see ljnl 4 . 14 . Thy word] i.e. 
Thy whole revelation of Thyself as disclosed 
in My life. Hath hated them] i.e. will hate 
them, the past tense expressing the certainty 
of the hatred, already so clearly foretold, lfi 2 . 

15 . I pray not, etc.] Because, if the Apostles 
were taken out of the world, they would not 
be able to convert it. From the evil] more 
correctly rendered by the R V, 1 from the evil 
one.’ St. John habitually conceives of evil 
as personal : see 1 Jn3 10 > 12 5 18 > 19 . 

17 . Sanctify them (RM ‘ consecrate them ') 
through thy truth (RV ‘ in the truth ’)] Con- 
secrate them to their apostolic office, endowing 
them also with divine illumination and wisdom 
for their work : cp. Ex28 41 . Our Lord also 
was * consecrated ’ for His work when He entered 
the world : see 10 3fl . 18 . ‘ As Thou didst not 

send Me into the world without first consecrat- 
ing Me (see 10 30 ), so now I consecrate My 
Apostles before sending them forth.’ 19 . ‘Now 
once more I consecrate Myself, not this time 
as a mere teacher, but as priest and victim in 
the approaching sacrifice. The blood of the 
new covenant, which My death will initiate 
and ratify, will consecrate My Apostles to their 
office and work.’ For ‘ sanctify’ in the sense 
of offering a victim in sacrifice, see Ex 13 2 
Dtlo 19 : cp. 2S8 11 . Through the truth] RY 
1 in truth,' i.e. truly. 

21 . That they all may be one] A leading 
passage on the unity of the Church. The 
centre of unity is not on earth but in heaven. 
Christians are ‘one,’ because they are spiritually 
united to the Father and the Son, whose divine 
life and blessed union they share through the 
faith that gives eternal life (3 16 , etc.), and 
through believing participation in the sacra- 
ments (3 5 6 39 lCorlO 18 ! 17 12 13 ). In this, its 
deepest sense, the unity of the Church cannot 
be broken by outward divisions. But inward 
unity ought also to show itself in visible out- 
ward unity, ‘ that the world may know that 
Thou hast sent Me.’ Hence every Christian is 
bound to pray and work for the reunion of 
Christendom. 22 . The glory] i.e. according to 
the context, mainly the glory of unity and 
love. 33 . That the world may know] The 
whole world will be converted when the Church 
of Christ presents the spectacle of perfect 
love and visible unity. Divisions hinder the 
work of Christ, unity advances it. 26 . Thy 
name] i.e. Thy nature. 

CHAPTER 18 

Chiu st before Ann as, Caiapiias, an d Pilate 

1 - 14 . Christ’s arrest and trial before Annas 


(cp. Mt 26 K> = Mk 1 4 28 = Lk 22 so). The nar . 
rative is now parallel with the synoptic account, ■ 
with which, though obviously independent, 
it closely agrees. Our Lord's agony in the 
garden is omitted as well known, but it is 
alluded to (v. 11), and the evangelist else- 
where uses language quite as definite as that 
of the synoptists in speaking of His agony of 
mind at the prospect of death (1 2 27 l.') 21 ). In 
this Gospel, as in the others, the sufferer, though 
divino, is ‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.’ 

I . The brook Cedron] RY ‘ Kidron,’ a deep, 

precipitous ravine to the E. of Jerusalem, 
dividing it from the Mount of Olives, and now 
called the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Both Jews 
and Moslems hold that the Last Judgment will 
take place there (see Joel3 2 > 12 ). It is men- 
tioned several times in the OT. (2 Sin 21 IK 
2 37 Jcr31 40 , etc.), but in the NT. only lieie. 
‘Brook’ should be ‘valley ’or ‘ravine,’ lit. ■ w ni- 
ter-torrent’ (RM). A garden] i.e. ( Jethsemmie : 
see on Mt26 36 . 2 . Ofttimes resorted] cp Lk 

22 30 . A statement like this must rest on 
apostolic testimony. 3 . A band nf men] RY 
* the band of soldiers,’ viz. the Roman garrison 
which was always stationed in the fortress An- 
tonia, near the Temple. A ‘ band ’ or ' cohoi l' 
numbered about 600 men. And officers] These: 
were either officers of the Sanhedrin, or the 
band of Levitical police who kept order in the 
Temple. 6 . Fell to the ground] Tosliowth.it 
He could not be arrested against Ills wall 
(see 10 1S ), Jesus, before giving Himself up, 
showed His preternatural power: or perhaps 
the falling was an effect of superstitious fear. 

9 . That the saying might be fulfilled] si e 17 
St. John here gives the sense, not tin exact 
words. 

Have I lost none] The original saying re- 
ferred to spiritual loss ; and, perhaps, flic mean- 
ing is not different here. Jesus desired the 
Apostles to escape, lest, if they were arrested, 
they might be tempted to apostasy, which 
would involve the loss of their souls. 

10 . Simon Peter] Peter’s and Malelms's 
names are mentioned only by St. John. Right 
ear] This detail, a mark of intimate know- 
ledge, is also in Lk, who further inonlions 
that our Lord healed the servant's ear. 

II . The cup] This is proof that St. John knew 

of the agony in the garden : see Mt 26 39 Mk 14* 
Lk22 42 . 12 . The band] i.e. the Roman co- 

hort. The captain] i.e. the military tribune 
(Gk. chiliarch ), was the officer in chief com- 
mand of the Roman garrison : see Ac21“. 
His presence in person marks the importance 
and probable danger of the arrest. 13 . To 
Annas first] i.e. before He was taken to 
Caiaphas. This, though not mentioned in the 
other Gospels, is intrinsically probable. The 
authority of Annas was so great that it ou r- 
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shadowed that of the actual high priest Caia- 
phas. He is mentioned before Caiaphas, 
Lk3 2 Ac4 6 . He absolutely controlled the 
Sanhedrin, which at this period, according to 
the Talmud, transferred its place of meeting 
from 1 the Hall of Hewn Stones ’ in the 
Temple to the head-quarters of his party, ‘ the 
Bazaars of the sons of Annas.’ He was high 
priest from 7 to 14 a.d., and even after his 
deposition by the Romans, retained the 
office in his family, no less than five of his 
sons being appointed high priests. For his 
character see on Mt21 12 . Father in law] 
This fact, in itself probable, is known only 
from St. John. 14 . Caiaphas] see ll«ws. 

15 - 18 . St. John introduces St. Peter into 
the Palace. First denial. For the interest- 
ing but unimportant variations of the four 
accounts of St. Peter’s denials, see on Mt26 as 
Mkl4 M Lk22 64 . 

15 . Another disciple] clearly the same as 
the unnamed disciple of 13 23 , who is the 
apostle John. Known unto the high priest] 
a fact by no means improbable, considering 
the comparatively good position occupied by St. 
John’s family (Mk 1 20 ; see on 19 2 "). The high 
priest is Annas : see on v. 19. The palace] 
RY ‘ the court,’ i.e. the inner quadrangle : 
see on Mt26 3 . 58 Of the high priest] viz. 
Annas. Probably Annas and his son-in-law 
lived in the same large building. 18 . Coals] 
i.e. charcoal. 

19 - 24 . Preliminary examination before An- 
nas (peculiar to this Gospel). The object of 
Annas’s examination, which was irregular and 
informal, was obviously to induce Jesus to 
incriminate Himself in view of the approach- 
ing trial, the available evidence against Him 
being weak (Mt26 69 ). It is passed over by 
the synoptists, because it achieved no result ; 
but the narrative of St. Luke allows ample 
time for it before the formal trial (Lk 22 3t -* s ). 

19 . The high priest] i.e. Annas : see v. 24. 

20 , 21 . Annas tried to entrap Jesus into the 
admission that He had founded a secret society. 
Jesus repudiated the suggestion, and refused 
to be drawn into making any statements likely 
to incriminate His disciples (cp. v. 8 ). 

22 . Struck Jesus] This is corroborated by Lk 
22 63 , which agrees chronologically with St. 
John. 

24 . Now Annas had sent him] The correct 
translation is, ‘Annas, therefore, sent Him 
bound unto Caiaphas.’ Our Lord was led 
out into the courtyard, and there, as he 
passed by on His way to the apartments of 
Caiaphas, which probably lay on the other 
side of the quadrangular court , 1 He turned and 
looked upon Peter' (Lk22 61 ). The subsequent 
trial before Caiaphas is omitted, as being 
well known. 

25 - 27 . St. Peter’s second and third denials. 


26 . The knowledge that the servant was a 
kinsman of Malchus bears out the statement 
(v. 15) that ‘ the disciple ’ was known to the 
high priest. 27 . Crew] This fixes the time 
as about 3 A..W. 

28 - 32 . Jesus is led to Pilate (Mt27 1 Mk 
15 1 Lk23 1 ). See especially on St. Matthew. 
The pathos of this tragic spectacle of the 
rulers of the chosen people leading their 
promised Messiah to a Gentile ruler to he 
put to death, and thereby forfeiting then- 
place in the Kingdom of God and their na- 
tional existence, is by no evangelist so touch- 
ingly portrayed as by St. John. Yet even 
this great sin did not frustrate the divine 
purpose, but rather was the means of effect- 
ing it (ll 40 ' a ). While St. John’s account 
of the civil trial is by far the fullest and 
the most informing, he omits several im- 
portant incidents ; the dream of Pilate’s wife 
(Mt), the washing of Pilate’s hands (Mt), the 
trial before Herod (Lk), and the prophetic cry 
of the people, ‘ His blood be on us and on our 
children' (Mt). 

28 . The hall of judgment] RY ‘ the palace,’ 
lit. ‘ the prsetorium,’ here indicates the official 
residence of Pilate, which was either the 
castle of Antonia or a palace built by Herod 
on the W. hill of Jerusalem: see Mt27 2r . 
Pilate’s judgment-seat was in the open air, 
but he more than once entered the building 
to confer with Jesus privately (Jn 18 33 19 9 ). 

That they might not be defiled (RY)] A 
Gentile house would not have been purged 
from the presence of leaven in prospect of 
the Passover, and therefore by entering it they 
would have defiled themselves. St. John, who 
had already eaten the Passover with Jesns, 
was apparently not so scrupulous : he entered, 
and hence was able to report the conversations 
between our Lord and Pilate (vv. 33-38 
c. 19 9 -U). 

But . . might eat the passover] It is obvious 
that St. John places the Jewish Passover, not 
on Thursday evening, as the synoptists seem 
to do, but on Friday evening, and regards the 
Last Supper on Thursday night as an antici- 
pated Passover — a Passover eaten before the 
legal date, because Jesus knew that He was to 
suffer on the morrow. Some critics, however, 
following the primd facie meaning of the 
synoptists, date the Jewish Passover on Thurs- 
day evening, and understand the expression 
here (‘ but might eat the Passover ’) to refer 
not to the Passover proper, but to the * chagi- 
gah,' a sacrifice offered on the morning after 
the paschal meal : see on Mtfffi 1 *. 

30 . According to Lk23 2 , they accused Him 
of sedition, of withholding tribute from Cassar, 
and of assuming the royal title. The charge 
of blasphemy, on which the Sanhedrin con- 
demned Him, would have no weight with 
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Pilate. 31. It is not lawful, etc.] This appar- 
ently conflicts with JnS 5 .*' Ac 5 33 7 57 2 1 
It would seem, (1) that the Sanhedrin could 
sentence to death, (2) but could not execute 
the sentence without permission, and (3) that 
the governor sometimes permitted them to 
exceed their powers. The Talmud says that 
the power of life and death was lost 40 years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

32. Jesus had prophesied not only His 
death, but His crucifixion, and this could only 
be fulfilled by His being delivered to the 
Romans, for the Jewish penalty for blasphemy 
was stoning (8 39 10 31 Ac7 39 ). 

33-38“. Within the Prastorium. Pilate and 
Christ. With the exception of Pilate’s first 
question, all is peculiar to St. John. With 
Roman directness Pilate goes straight to the 
point : Has Jesus any political designs V His 
words, • Am I a Jew ? ’ show his contempt 
for the Jews, and his question, 1 What is 
truth ? ’ echoes the flippant (but perhaps only 
superficial) scepticism of polite circles in Rome. 

37. Thou sayest that I am a king] RM 
‘ Thou sayest it, because I am a king.’ Pro- 
bably the words are a surprised question : 

1 Dost thou, a heathen, say that I am a king ! ’ 
Pilate was impressed with our Lord’s per- 
sonality, and was willing to confess that there 
was something kingly about Him. To this 
end] The only kingdom which Christ claims 
for Himself is absolute empire over ‘ the 
Truth’ (14°, etc.). Everyone, etc.] All who 
are earnestly doing their duty according to 
the light vouchsafed to them, are ready to 
receive Christ’s Gospel, when it is presented 
to them. 38. What is truth ?] Rome was 
infested with a horde of Greek sophists and 
juggling Oriental theosophists, who all claimed 
a monopoly of ‘ the truth,’ and hence Pilate 
had learned to scoff at all mention of the 
search for it. 

38 b ~4o. Outside the Praetorium. Barabbas 
is preferred to Jesus (see Mt27 I3 - 2G Mkl5 fl ‘ 15 
Lk 23 is-2j). All is in essential agreement 
with the synoptists. 

CHAPTER 19 

Tiie Crucifixion. Tiie Burial 

1-3. Inside the Prsetorium. Scourging and 
mockery by the soldiers (Mt 27 -° Mk 1 5 ls ). It 
might be supposed from Mt and Mk that the 
scourging was only the ordinary preliminary 
to a Roman execution, but Lk23 1G suggests 
that it was an act of mercy to Jesus intended 
to save His life. This the Fourth Gospel 
fully confirms, showing how Pilate tried to 
work upon the compassion of the multitude. 
The present narrative elucidates, without in 
any way contradicting, the synoptic account. 

4-7. Outside the Prsetorium. ‘ Behold the 
man.’ ‘ Crucify Him.’ 


5. Behold the man !] Lai. Ecce homo. The 
words are gently and sympathetically spoken, 
and are intended to move compassion : 1 Tins 
meek and suffering form cannot bo the usurper 
of a throne.’ 6. Take ye him] Pilate attempt, 
to put the responsibility of shedding innocent 
blood upon the Jews. 7. We have a law] 
This confirms the evidence of the synoptic 
that Jesus was condemned by the Knnhcdnn 
not simply for claiming to bo the Messiah, hut 
for claiming to be divine, and so blasphemin'' 
God (Mt26« Mkl4« 2 Lk22< 39 ). 

7— 11. Inside the Praetorium. Jesus refuses 
to satisfy Pilate’s curiosity as to His origin. 

8. The more afraid] viz. of allow ini' Jcms 
to bo unjustly executed. In spile of siqur 
ficial scepticism (19 38 ), Pilate was super- 
stitious, and thought that Jesus might ho some 
demigod or hero, some son of Jupiter, appear 
ing in human form : cp. Ac 1 1 1 1 . 9. Whence 

art thou ?] Art thou a man or a demigod V 
11. Caiaphas was more guilty than 1‘ilati 
Pilate had lawful authority o\cr Jesus, which, 
as ordained by God, was acquiesced in h; 
Jesus Himself. Caiaphas had 110 such nut harm 
for Caiaphas was only high priest, and Jlmi- 
was the Messiah. Again, Pilate was cult 
Caiaphas’s tool ; he knew not the issues at stale 
in the rejection and condemnation of J> mi- 
hut Caiaphas did know, or ought to hat e know n 
From above] i.e. from God (op. Kol.lh 
though some think that it means from tin hial' 
priest Caiaphas. He that delivered me] n 
not Judas, but Caiaphas. 

iz-16. Outside the Praetorium. Pilate yields 
to the clamour. 

iz. Thou art not Caesar’s (i.c. Tiberius - ') 
friend] The Jews now appeal to Pilate's -dlMi 
fears. They threaten to accuse him of dis- 
loyalty to the emperor, a charge which the 
cruel and suspicious Tiberius was ouh too 
willing to receive. St. John alone brim's out 
the leading molive which imbued Pilate to 
yield. 13. Sat down] or. possibly, -cause! 
Jesus to sit down.’ The Pavement] In flout 
of a Roman judgment seat there was usually 
at this period, a mosaic or tessel.itcd p.ucment 
Hebrew] i.e. Aramaic. Gabbatha] '(l.ili 
bath or Gabbetha means a rounded blight 
(Edersheim). 

14. St. John sees prophetic signific me 111 
Pilate’s words, ' Behold your king,’ and thru 1 
fore times them precisely. Pilate, (lie repn- 
sentative of the Gentile world, secs in .lisu-. 
whom Israel rejects, the true king of Israel. 
The Fassover is mentioned, because, in the 
evangelist’s view, Jesus is the true Paschal 
lamb. 

The preparation] i.e. the day before the 
Passover, extending from sunset on Thursday 
to sunset on Friday. Those, however, who 
think that the Passover took place on Thursday, 
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translate, ‘And it was the Friday in Passover ful episode i.-, peculiar 1o St. John. Its grace 
week,’ a possible, but improbable rendering : and naturalness, and withal its reticence, speak 
see 18 28 . powerfully for its truth. It took place before 

About the sixth hour] i.e. about noon. St. the darknesB, which St. John does not record. 
Mark says ‘the third hour,’ i.e. 9 a.m. (Mkl5 25 ). 25. His mother, etc.] According to the AV 

There is a discrepancy here of about 3 hours, and RV, only three women are named, but 
which cannot be satisfactorily accounted for. most modern critics hold that four are in- 
However, Eastern ideas of time are vague, and tended. Translate, therefore, ‘ His mother, 
if the actual time of crucifixion lay midway and His mother’s sister’ (i.e. Salome, the 
between 9 and 12, the discrepancy is not a very mother of the evangelist); ‘ and Mary the 
large one, and may possibly be explained by daughter of Clopas, and Mary of Magdala ’ : 
the complete absorption of the disciples in the see further on Mt27 ' M . The wife of Cleophas 
dramatic incidents of our Lord’s trial and (RV ‘ Clopas ’)] A more probable rendering 
execution, which rendered them unobservant is, ‘ the daughter of Clopas.' Nothing is known 
of the flight of time. The discrepancy is not of this Clopas, who (for reasons which cannot 
satisfactorily explained, by supposing (as some be fully given here, but which are accepted 
do) that St. John counts his hours from mid- by most recent critics) is not to be identified 
night, for this would throw back the crucifixion with the Alphseus of MtlO 3 , or with the 
to(i a.m., still leavingathree-hours’ discrepancy. Cleopasof Lk24 ls . Clopas is a contraction of 

16. Unto them] viz. to the chief priests, so Cleopatros. For the view, now generally aban- 
that the crucifixion might appear their act, doned, that ‘ Mary of Clopas ’ was the mother 
rather than Pilate’s, who was heartily ashamed of our Lord’s ‘ brethren,’ sec the detached 
of it. note on MtPI 46 - 30 . 26. Woman, behold, etc.] 

17-22. Jesus is crucified (op. Mt27 31 Mkl5 20 Although bearing the sins of the whole world, 
Lk23 26 ). St. John, who is in thorough agree- Jesus was not forgetful of human ties, and 
ment with the synoptists, omits the incident solemnly commended his mother to the care 
of Simon of Cyrene (Mt, Mk, Lk), and the of the beloved disciple. St. John. St. John 
first ‘ word ’ on the cross (Lk), but adds the was comparatively wealthy, and was, moreover, 
characteristic interview between the chief the Virgin’s nephew, so that the arrangement 
priests and Pilate. was in every way suitable. She was not com- 

19. Title] According to Roman custom an mended to our Lord's ‘ brethren,’ probably 
inferior officer bore before the condemned a because they were not her own children, 
block of white wood upon which was engraved and were not believers: see on Mtl2 46-60 . 
the crime for which he suffered. The chief It is clear that St. Joseph was by this time 
priests regarded Pilate’s title as intended to dead. Unto his own home'] This implies that 
insult the Jews by insinuating that the fitting St. John laid a separate establishment at Jeru- 
ruler for such a nation was a condemned salem. This would help to explain his ac- 
criminal. 20. Was nigh] a local detail, pecu- quaintance with Annas (18 16 ), and his special 
liar to this Gospel. Hebrew, and Greek, awl information about our Lord's ministry at 
Latin] It was written in three languages, so Jerusalem. When our Lord visited Jerusalem, 
that it could be read by every one, including St. John was probably His host, 
foreigners. The evangelist records the fact 28-30. Death of Jesus (Mt 27 45-53 1|). The 
as symbolising the universality of the gospel, sayings ‘ I thirst ’ and 1 It is finished ’ are 

22. What I have written] A touch true to peculiar to St. John. The former explains, 
life. Pilate, though morally a coward, was what the synoptics do not, why 1 one of them 
obstinate — ‘by nature obstinate and stubborn ’ ; ran and took a sponge, and filled it with 
‘ at once self-willed, and implacable ’ (Philo). vinegar,’ etc. (Mt27 4S Mkl5 33 ). 

23, 24. The Parting of the Garments (Mt 27 35 28. That the scripture, etc.] i.e. Ps 69 21 : cp. 

Mkl5 24 Lk23 34 ). St. John alone sees in this Ps22 15 . Although Jesus mainly based His 
incident a fulfilment of Scripture, and this Messianic claim on His fulfilment of the OT. 
accounts for his minute description of it. The Scriptures in their widest and most general 
dress of a Jew consisted of, (1) the head-dress, sense (Lk24 27 AclO 43 ), yet He attached some 
(2) the shoes, (3) the outer garment, (4) the importance (though less than the disciples did) 
girdle, (5) the inner garment. There were to their literal and detailed fulfilment. I 
four soldiers (cp. Ac 12 4 ), who each took one thirst] the fifth ‘"Word.’ These words of 
part. There remained the seamless inner gar- human anguish, attesting Christ’s true human- 
ment. For this they cast lots, fulfilling Ps 22 1®, ity, are significantly absent from the Docetic 
a Davidic psalm, from which the fourth ‘Word ' ‘Gospel of Peter,' which says that on the 
on the cross was taken. St. John quotes it cross Ho felt no pain. A vessel] The Roman 
from the LXX version. The garments of soldiers often drank a sour wine, or vinegar, 
criminals were a perquisite of the executioners, called powa. Ulpian says, ‘Our soldiers are 

35-27. Jesus and His mother. This beauti- wont to drink wine and vinegar, one day wine, 
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another day vinegar.’ Hyssop] i.e. the reed 
mentioned by the synoptists. But Post (in 
HDB.) takes it to be a plant like pepper- 
mint, added to the vine to make it quench 
thirst better. 30 . It is finished] (the sixth 
word). All My earthly work, including the 
world’s redemption, is finished. The three 
synoptists mention Christ's loud cry, but 
only St. John mentions what He said. St. 
Luke alone adds the seventh word, which im- 
mediately followed. Gave up] The death was 
voluntary — ‘ Iso man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself ’ ( 10 ls ). 

31 - 37 . The sign of the pierced side. A sec- 
tion peculiar to St. John, and claiming ex- 
pressly to be the testimony of an eyewitness. 
The knowledge of Jewish and Homan custom 
displayed in it speaks for its historical truth. 

31 . The preparation] i.e. the day before 
the sabbath (Friday). The sabbath began 
at sunset on Friday : see on v. 14. That the 
bodies] An accurate account of the Jewish 
practice, as opposed to that of the Romans, 
who left corpses to rot on their crosses. The 
letter of the Law (Dt21 22 ) required the re- 
moval of the bodies in all cases before night ; 
much more was it necessary in this case for 
the bodies to be removed, seeing that the mor- 
row was a sabbath and a high festival. An 
high day] It was at once the sabbath and the 
first day of unleavened bread. That their legs] 
A specially Roman practice. The criminal’s 
legs were broken with heavy mallets to 
accelerate death. 

34 . Pierced his side] This was done to make 
sure of His death, and was a common practice 
at executions. The act was providentially or- 
dered, that it might be made evident that the 
Resurrection was a resuscitation after a real 
death, not a mere recovery from a death-liko 
stupor. Blood and water] No satisfactory 
medical explanation of this phenomenon has 
been given, though it has been suggested that 
the death of Christ was due to rupture of the 
heart consequent upon acute mental suffer- 
ings, and that thereupon the cavities of the 
heart became filled with a watery serum, 
which flowed out when Christ's side was 
pierced. The evangelist himself seems to 
have regarded the strange phenomenon as a 
miracle ; he certainly saw in it a deep mystical 
significance, for which see on 1 Jn5 6 . 35 . The 
eyewitness claims to he the actual author of 
the Gospel, in spite of the third person : see 
21 2i . 36. A bone of him] In the evangelist’s 
view, Christ’s logs were not broken, that it 
might be thereby made evident that He was 
the true paschal lamb. The Jews were spe- 
cially forbidden to break the bones of the 
Paschal Lamb: see Exl2 46 . 37 . They shall 

look] St. John quotes directly from the Heb. 
of Zechl2 10 , which the LXX has mistrans- 


lated. We have here a point of contact with 
Rev 1 7 . 

38 - 42 . The burial (see Mt27 67 Mkl5 47 Lk 
23 •' ,0 ). All is in agreement with the synoptists, 
but there are three additional particulars : ( 1 ) 
That Nicodemus assisted Joseph of Arimatha'a 

( 2 ) that the tomb was in a garden close In ; 

(3) that the body was embalmed after tin 
Jewish manner with 100 lb. weight of spice-. 
These details imply special knowledge. 

39 . Myrrh and aloes] The myrrh and the aloe 
wood were reduced to powder, and inserted 
between the bandages, which were wound 
fold upon fold round the body. The enor- 
mous quantity (about 75 lb. avoirdupois) of 
spices, though surprising, is credible us the 
offering of two wealthy men. According to 
Jewish and general Eastern custom, the nuk 
and face of the corpse were doubtless left 
bare : see on 20 s . 42 . The Jews' preparation] 
see on v. 14. 

CHAPTER 20 
The Resurrection 

i-io. The Resurrection. Visits of Maty 
Magdalene, and of Peter and John to the tomb 
of Jesus. (For the Resurrection appearances 
see on the synoptics, especially on St. Matthew . 
for the visit of Mary Magdalene see Mtitd 
Mk 10 1 Lk24 1 - 10 ; for that of St. Peter see Lk 
24 12 .) ThiB section, peculiar to the Fourth 
Gospel, is marked by specially vi\id features 
The race to the tomb in which John, the 
younger man, outruns Peter; the impituou- 
nature of Peter, who enters first : the more 
reflective character of John, who reads the 
meaning of the sign of the graveclothcs and 
believes first ; the details of the scene 111 -ide 
the sepulchre; the state of mind of the dis- 
ciples, who had not yet learnt to expect a 
resurrection ; — all these, as if caught on the 
plate of a photographic camera, the memory of 
the aged Apostle faithfully retained, litre t- 
either absolute truth, or artistic realism of .1 
kind unexampled in ancient literature. 

2 . We know not] Observe the plural, which 
corroborates the synoptic representation that 
other women, besides Mary Magda'cm . ti-ilcd 
the tomb (Mt28 7 MklG 1 Lk 24 1). For the 
details see on Mt. 

8 . And be saw and believed] Why did John 
believe? Probably because the body of .k-us 
had miraculously passed through the duel; 
folds of the graveclothes, leaving them un- 
moved and untouched, just as, on the ou-nittg 
of the same day, the risen Lord appeared in 
the midst of the disciples, when the door* 
were shut. It was clear from flic position ol 
the clothes, which had not been unwound, that 
no human hands had removed the Lord « 
body, and further, since His body had passed 
unimpeded through solid matter, that it was 
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now a spiritual and glorious body, not bound 
by the laws of terrestrial matter. Jesus had 
risen, therefore, not to an earthly but to a 
heavenly life. 

11 - 18 . The appearance to Mary Magdalene. 
This is different from that of Mt28°, but 
identical with that of Mkl 6 B . 

12 . Two angels] as in Lk. Mt and Mk 
mention only one. St. John notices their 
exact attitude and position. 15 . Supposing 
him to be the gardener] Many did not recog- 
nise our Lord at first, because His appearance 
had undergone a certain change (Mt 28 17 Mk 
1612 Lk24io.3i Jn21 4 ). 16 . Rabboni] Eder- 

sheim regards this as the Galilean form of 
‘ Rabbi.’ 

17 . Touch me not, etc.] ‘I have not come 
to renew the old intimacy, but am on the point 
of returning home to My Father. When I am 
enthroned in heaven, you shall touch Me once 
more, not however with the physical touch of 
your hands, but with the spiritual touch of a 
living faith.’ I ascend] viz. after forty days. 
But many recent writers maintain that our 
Lord ascended immediately after the Resurrec- 
tion, that He was in heaven during the forty 
days of earthly manifestation, and that the 
event called 1 the Ascension ’ (Ac 1 9 ) was only 
His final farewell to the disciples, not His 
entry into glory. My Father, and your 
Father] Observe that Jesus never says ‘ Our 
Father,’ or 1 Our God,’ as if He stood in the 
same relation to God as other men. The 
Lord’s prayer is no exception, for it is a prayer 
of the disciples, not of Jesus Himself. 

19 - 23 . Jesus appears in the evening to the 
disciples: see Lk24 3l) (Mkl 6 14 ). According 
to St. Mark, Jesus appeared * to the eleven as 
they sat at meat.’ St. Johp is more precise, 
noting the absence of Thomas. St. Luke 
says that Jesus appeared ‘to the eleven and 
them that were with them.' By this time our 
Lord had appeared, not only to Mary Magda- 
lene and the women, but also to the two 
disciples walking to Emmaus, and to Peter. 

19 . The doors were shut] A clear indication 
that our Lord's body had become a spiritual 
body, and was no longer subject to the ordinary 
laws of matter, or the conditions of space : 
cp. v. 26 Lk 24 21 , 36 and Lk24 34 RM. Let 
there is no suggestion of an unreal or phantom 
(Docetic) body, for He offers it to be handled 
(Lk24 39 Jn20 27 ) ; and even eats before them 
(Lk24 42 Ac 1 4 (RM) 10 41 ). It is to be presumed 
that Jesus closed the interview by mysteriously 
vanishing. Peace] The usual Jewish greeting, 
but how full of meaning now that the Cross 
had made peace between man and God ! 

21 . Sent. . send] The Gk. words are different: 
cp. 17 is. 

22 . Breathed on them) The word for ‘breath’ 
and 1 spirit ’ is the same in Gk. By this action 


our Lord showed how closely the Holy Spirit 
is connected with His person, being in fact 
1 the spirit of Jesus.’ The Church has never 
ventured to imitate this action, but has sub- 
stituted in ordination the laying-on of hands. 

Receive ye the Holy Ghost] i.e. for the pur- 
pose of consecration to the ministerial office. 
The Spirit was undoubtedly given at this time, 
and yet, we must suppose, not in its full power 
till Pentecost: see 7 39 16 7 . 23 . Whosesoever 
sins ye remit] This includes all the means by 
which, through the ministry of the Word, 
souls are reconciled to God ; e.g. baptism, the 
preaching of repentance, and moral discipline, 
as well as absolution (see on Mt 18 ls ). 

As others were present besides the Apostles 
(Lk24 33 ),it has been suggested that the minis- 
terial powers here mentioned were conferred 
not upon the Apostles only, but upon the whole 
Church. St. John, however, who alone men- 
tions the communication of ministerial powers, 
mentions the Apostles only as receiving them. 
It is possible indeed that our Lord’s commis- 
sion to baptise and teach, etc., was given to 
the corporate body of believers (see Mt 28 16 -2°), 
but it was clearly intended to be normally 
exercised through an authorised ministry. 

Christians of different communions and 
schools of thought are not entirely at one as 
to the precise meaning of this verse, and then- 
explanations of it differ very considerably, at 
least in detail. A full account of the numerous 
interpretations cannot be given here. It must 
suffice to indicate very briefly, for the informa- 
tion of the reader, the two main views which 
are taken of the nature of the power to ‘remit’ 
and ‘retain’ sins, which the risen Lord here 
communicates to His Apostles, and through 
them to His Church. (1) Many believers see 
in it nothing but the power to exercise ecclesi- 
astical discipline. They regard sins as ‘retained,’ 
when a notorious offender is excommunicated, 
i.o. deprived for a time of the sacraments and 
other ministrations of the Church, and ‘re- 
mitted,’ when, as a penitent, he is restored 
once more to full communion. On this view, 
the forgiveness which the Church is empowered 
to bestow, is only a human forgiveness, — the 
forgiveness of the injured and justly offended 
Christian brotherhood. (2) Other believers 
hold that something more is intended. Im- 
pressed with the mysterious solemnity of the 
words themselves, of their occasion, and of 
the symbolical act which accompanied them, 
remembering also that our Lord more than 
once promised that the discipline of the earthly 
Church, when rightly exercised, should be 
ratified in heaven (Mtl6 19 18 18 : cp. 1 Cor 5 5 
2 Cor 2 19 ), they believe the meaning to be that 
God Himself (normally and usually) ratifies in 
heaven the remitting and retaining of sins by 
the earthly Church, though He still, of course, 
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retains in His own hands the power to remedy 
all injustice, and to grant pardon (where peui- 
tenco is deep and real), even beyond the 
covenanted channel. 

When the important and far-reaching quali- 
fications with which the second view is now 
generally held arc duly considered, it will 
probably appear to many readers that the two 
views are not so much fundamentally opposed, 
as expressive of two different aspects of truth . 
At any rate there is at present a strong tend- 
ency among theologians representing the two 
points of view to come to a bettor under- 
standing by frank mutual explanations. 

25, 26. The doubts of Thomas. Thomas in 
a sense represents the spirit of our age. He 
will be satisfied with nothing less than the 
evidence of the senses. 

25. The print of the nails] It is clear that 
Thomas had witnessed the crucifixion. 

26-29. Second appearance to the Apostles. 
Climax of the Gospel in the Confession of 
Thomas. 

26. After eight days] i.e. on the next Sunday , 
both Sundays being counted in. Here we have 
the beginning of the observance of the Lord's 
Day, as the weekly memorial of the Resurrec- 
tion. The other XT. references are Ac 20 7 
1 Cor 16 2 Rev po. Within] viz. in the same 
upper room in Jerusalem ; not, as some think, 
in Galileo. Thomas with them] His presence 
shows a willingness to be convinced. The 
doors being shut] see on v. 19. 27. Probably 
Thomas did not avail himself of our Lord’s 
invitation. 28. My Lord and my God] The 
climax of the gospel. The unbelief of Thomas 
passes into faith in Christ's true Deity. Ob- 
serve that Jesus accepts and approves the con- 
fession of Thomas. 29. It is better to be con- 
vinced by moral and spiritual evidence than by 
the evidence of the senses. 

30, 31. Conclusion of the Gospel. 

30. Many other signs] probably refers to 
signs done after the Resurrection. Those 
done before the Resurrection were done in the 
presence of the people. 31. The author’s pur- 
pose in writing is to produce faith in Jesus as 
the Messiah, and as the Son of God, i.e. as 
divine : see v. 28. Life] i.e. eternal life. 

Through his name] i.e. through union with 
Him as the incarnate Son of God. His 1 name ’ 
is His nature as the God-Man. 

Here the Gospel originally closed. 

CHAPTER 21 
Supplementary 

1-25. Appendix. The Gospel is brought to 
a definite dose, its contents are reviewed, and 
its purpose stated in 20 3 °> 31 . The present c. 
is therefore probably an appendix added at a 
later time, but (since all MSS and versions 
contain it) before the Gospel had been exten- 


sively copied, or had passed into general 
circulation. There is good reason for suppos- 
ing that it is by the same author aB the Gospel. 
For (1) the style is identical. For example, 
there is a fondness for the same connecting 
particles, and for sentences beginning abruptly 
without any conjunction at all. The favourite 
Johannine words are used, such as • manifest,' 

‘ glorify,’ 1 witness,’ 1 love,’ ‘ disciples ’ (in the 
sense of 1 apostles ’). Everywhere too is dis- 
played that peculiar and inimitable simplicity 
which characterises the Johannine writings 
generally. (2) There are also important corre- 
spondences with the narrative of the Fourth 
Gospel. The Sea of Tiberias and Cana of 
Galilee are mentioned only in that Gospel and 
in this appendix. Didymus and Xalliaiiacl, as 
actual characters and under these names, 
appear only in St. John. Common to this Gospel 
and this appendix, and to them only, is the 
mention of ‘the disciple whom Jesus lo\ed,' 
and of his leaning upon the Master's breast 
at supper, and the insistence upon the truth of 
his testimony: cp. 19 35 . Characteristic also 
is the peculiar expression 1 signifying by wlwt 
manner of death he should glorify God ’ : cp. 
12 33 18 32 . The only really doubtful vv. are the 
last two (vv. 24, 25), which may possibly lmu 
been added by the Ephesian elders, who first 
put the Gospel in circulation after the death 
of the Apostle, and who wished to testify to 
its genuineness and trustworthiness. The 
main object of the appendix is to correct a 
popular belief that the beloved disciple would 
not die before our Lord’s Second Advent 
(v. 23). 

1-14. Manifestation of the risen Lord to 
seven disciples at the Sea of Tiberias. The 
Fourth Gospel confirms the synoptic tradition 
that there were appearances in Galileo us well 
as in Judsea. The date of this appearance 
cannot be fixed. 

1. Shewed (RY ‘ manifested ') himself] see 
on 2 n . 2. Of Cana] A filter writer would 

not have been likely to possess this additional 
information. The *nm of Zebedee] i.e. .lame- 
balled ‘the Great’), and St. John the Evan- 
gelist. Two others] The ‘Gospel of Peter' 
seems to identify them wiili Andrew amt Ecu 
(Matthew). 3. I go a fishing] The period of 
waiting had doubtless tried the Apostles 
severely, and it was more as a distraction, than 
as a means of livelihood that St. Peter returned 
to his nets. That night] At night it is easy 
to catch fish, because then they cannot sec the 
nets. In daylight it is much more difficult. 
The successful draught (v. 6) was made in 
daylight, and is therefore probably to he 
regarded as miraculous. 4. Knew not] A 
certain change had passed over onr Lords 
body : see on 20 16 . 5. Children] cp. 13®. 

From our Lord, St. John learnt to call his 
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own converts by this affectionate title : see on 
13 8S . The exact word is in lJn2 13 . 18 , a 
similar one in 13 33 , 1 Jn'JbiV* 3 7 > 18 4 4 5- 1 . 

7. That disciple] As at the visit to the 
tomb, so here, the beloved disciple is the first 
to draw the true inference. This undesigned 
coincidence speaks for genuineness. 8. As it 
were two hundred cubits] i.e. 300 ft. 

9. Coals] i.e. charcoal. Fish] or a fish. 

Bread] or a loaf 

How Jesus prepared this meal is a mystery, 
but why He did so is plain. He wished, after 
the Resurrection, as well as before it, to set 
Himself forth as the bread of life, or the 
spiritual food of mankind, and He did so, as 
in c. 6, by a symbolical act. There is 
probably a reference to the Holy Commu- 
nion, as was perceived already in the 2nd 
cent. The recently discovered inscription 
on the tomb of Abercius, bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180 A.n.), contains the words, 'Every- 
where faith led the way, and set before me 
for food the fish from the fountain, mighty 
and stainless, which a pure \ irgin grasped, and 
gave this to friends to eat always, haling 
good wine, and giving the mixed cup with 
bread.’ Here the fish is Christ, the fountain 
baptism, the pure virgin the Church (see 
Lightfoot, ‘ Apo&t. Fathers.' pt. 2, vol. 1, p. 480), 
In the catacombs at Home also, in the 
cemetery of St. Lucina, is a fresco repre- 
senting a fish (i.e. Christ) bearing upon its 
back a basket full of sacramental bread. 

Yet was not the net broken] The earlier 
draught of fishes with the breaking net 
symbolised the Church on earth, imperfect in 
its organisation and methods, and allowing 
many souls to escape from its meshes. This 
draught, in which the net is unbroken and 
every fish is brought safe to shore, symbolises 
the Church triumphant in heaven, freed at 
last from all earthly imperfections, and 
embracing in its membership all genuine 
servants of God whose salvation is now for 
ever assured. 

14. The third time] i.e. the third appearance 
to any considerable number of Apostles col- 
lectively. The appearances, private or semi- 
private, to Mary Magdalene, the women, the 
two disciples, Peter, and James, are not 
reckoned. The appearances on the mountain 
in Galilee, and to the five hundred, had 
apparently not yet taken place. 

This being a ‘ spiritual ’ Gospel, the allegorical 
interpretation of this iucident is to be firmly 
maintained. So interpreted, it constitutes a 
renewed call by the risen Lord to the Apostles 
to become 1 fishers of men,’ and a renewed pro- 
mise to be with them in their work. The 
details also, the unbroken not, the fish and the 
bread, probably even the number of the fishes, 


are to lie mystically interpreted, but the mean- 
ing of the last is uncertain. The other chief 
Johannine book, the Apocalypse, abounds in 
the mysticism of numbers. 

15-17. Restoration of St. Peter to his 
apostolic office. By his threefold denial Peter 
had forfeited his position among the apostles. 
Hence, before restoring him, Jesus required 
from him a threefold confession of love. 
Quite baseless is the papal interpretation that 
St. Peter is here endowed with supreme eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction over the other apostles. 
All that is done is to restore him to his old 
position. 

15. Simon, son of Jonas] RV ‘son of John’: 
see 1 ■*■*. Observe that in this, as in the other 
Gospels, our Lord does not call him Peter. 
Lk22 34 is the only exception. Lovest thou 
me ( agapat . ) more than these?] i.e. more than 
these thy brethren love Me ? Once (Mt26 83 
JnlB 37 ) Peter had boasted of a love and con- 
stancy greater than that of others. Now he 
is more humble. In his reply he will not say 
that he loves JeBus 1 more than these.’ He 
will not even say that he loves Jesus at all in 
the full sense of Christian love ( agapan , agape). 
All he will say is that he loves Jesus with the 
warmth of personal affection (jMlein , philia). 
Twice Jesus asks him, ‘Lovest thou Me?’ 
( agapun ). The third time He adopts Peter’s 
own word, 71/1 i7eZ«. Feed my lambs] lit. ‘give 
food to them,’ i.e. by the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments. The 1 lambs’ here are prob- 
ably neither Christian children nor recent 
converts, but, like the ‘sheep’ in vv. 16, 17, 
Christians in general, the name being one of 
affection : cp. 1 Pet 5 2 > 3 . 16. Feed (RY ‘ tend ’) 
my sheep] Here the Gk. word indicates author- 
ity, so that the meaning is, Exercise discipline 
and authority over the flock: so Ac 20 28 IPet 
b 2 Rev 2 27 7 1 ', and often in OT. 17. Thou 
knowest] or, rather, ‘ perceivest ’ (RM). 

18-20. Prophecy of Peter’s Martyrdom. 

18. Thou shalt stretch forth thy hands (upon 
the arms of the cross), and another (i.e. the 
executioner) shall gird thee (viz. with the loin- 
cloth, the only garment allowed to criminals 
at their execution) and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not (viz. to execution). St. J ohn 
here assumes the manner of St. Peter’s death 
to be known to his readers. According to the 
probably true tradition, St. Peter and St. Paul 
were martyred at Romo about 68 A.n., the 
former being crucified, the latter beheaded. 

19. Follow me] i.e. by dying the death of 
crucifixion. ‘ Follow ’ here is metaphorical. 

20-23. The misunderstood saying about the 
beloved disciple. 

20. Following] viz. in a literal sense. Our 
Lord, during His conversation with Peter, had 
walked to a little distance from the others. 
Peter, happening to turn round, sees John fol- 
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lowing. 2 i. Whats/m// this man </o.'] i.e. Shall 
ho also die a glorious martyr’s death ? Seeing 
that our Lord rebukes the question, there was 
probably in it some latent jealousy, or, at 
least, presumption. 22 . Tarry] i.e. remain 
alive. Till I come] The reference is not to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but to the Last 
Judgment: cp. 14 3 . 23 . Should not die] In 

spite of this appendix, the opinion still per- 
sisted. One story was that he was translated 
like Elijah, another that he still breathed in 
his grave, a fable which even St. Augustine 
was inclined to believe. 

24 , 25 . Conclusion. V. 24 is full of St. 


Additional Note. 

According to the generally received tradition, 
which dates from at least the former half of 
the second ceutury. the Apostle John, the son 
of Zebedee, after the martyrdom of St. Paul, 
67 .V.D., or more probably after the fall of 
Jerusalem, 70 A.D., migrated from Jerusalem 
to Ephesus, and there ruled the Churches of 
Asia Minor for more than a quarter of a 
ceutury, and finally died a natural death in the 
reign of Trajan (about 100 a.d.), having first 
composed and published the Fourth Gospel, 
and the First Epistle of John, perhaps also the 
Second and Third Epistles and the Revelation. 
As the trustworthiness of this tradition has 
\ lately been challenged, it will be convenient 
to place before the reader a summary of the 
early evidence. 

St. Justin Martyr (150 A.n.) attributes the 
Revelation to the Apostle John, and since 
that hook is in the form of a pastoral letter to 
‘ the seven churches which are in Asia ’ ( 1 4 ), 
Justin must have believed in the Asiatic 
sojourn of tho Apostle. 

St Irenseus, who wrote in Gaul 177 A.D., 
but whose youth was spent in Asia, where he 
had been a hearer of St. Polycarp, a personal 
disciple of St. John, says : 

‘ Thus all the elders testify, who were con- 
versant in Asia with John the disciple of the 
Lord. And he remained among them up to 
the times of Trajan' (08-117 A.n). 

‘ Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also had leaned upon His breast, himself 
published a Gospel during his residence at 
Ephesus in Asia.’ 

■ While I was yet a boy, I saw thee (Florinus) 
in Lower Asia with Polycarp. I can even de- 
scribe the place where the blessed Polycarp 
used to sit and discourse, and how he would 
speak of his familiar intercourse with John, 
and with the rest of those who had seen the 
Lord.’ 

Polycrates (who as bishop of Ephesus had 


John’s own phrases and mannerisms, and, 
therefore, in spite of the plural 1 wo know,’ is 
probably by the Apostle himself. Nor is there 
any absolutely cogent reason for rejecting 
v. 25, which isabsentfrom only one ancient MS. 

We know] The apostle associates himself 
with the members of the Ephesian Church, 
who knew him well, and were convinced of 
his truthfulness. Some, however, think that 
the 1 we ' are the Ephesian elders, who pub- 
lished the Gospel, and thus declared it au- 
thentic. 25 . The author apologises for the 
incompleteness and fragmentary character of 
his work. 


Joiin at Ephesus 

special opportunities for knowing the truth) 
in a letter written to Victor, bishop of Rome, 
abont 193 a.d., speaks of 1 John who was both 
a witness and a teacher, who reclined upon 
the bosom of the Lord, and, being a priest, 
wore the sacerdotal plate. He fell asleep at 
Ephesus.’ 

Tertullian, 200 A.D., and Clement of Alex- 
andria, 200 A.D., give similar evidence. 

There are two main difficulties, which ate 
held by some to throw a considerable doubt 
upon the truth of this tradition. ( 1 ) The ninth- 
century Chronicle of Georgius Haniartoh is set s. 
‘Papias. bishop of Hierapolis, declares in tin. 
second book of the Oracles of the Lord that 
John was put to death by the Jews.' Of 
course if Papias (130 a.d.) did say this, and if 
the execution of John took place in Palestine, 
the Ephesian ministry of the Apostle is ex- 
cluded. But it is significant that the earlier 
ecclesiastical writers, most of whom, like 
Irerueus and Eusebius, were diligent students 
of Papias, seem to know nothing of this sup- 
posed Palestinian martyrdom of John. and. 011 
the contrary, represent him as surviving all the 
other Apostles, and dying a natural death in ex- 
treme old age at Ephesus. Probably Georgius 
has misinterpreted some obscure statement of 
Papias, whose style is always slovenly, and 
often ambiguous. (2) Among the personal 
disciples of Jesus, according to Papias. were 
two Johns, John the Apostle and John the 
Presbyter (or Elder). It is suggested bj mine 
that the John who settled at Ephesus and vvu= 
the instructor of Polycarp, was not the Apostle 
but the Presbyter. This view does not seem 
very probable. We are not told that the Pres- 
byter had any connexion with Asia, and it 
hardly seems credible that Irentous, who was 
a hearer of Polycarp, can have so completely 
misunderstood his Master's references to John, 
as to suppose that he meant the Aposilc when 
he really meant the Presbyter. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


INTRODUCTION 

l. Plan and Purpose. (1) Acts represents quite remarkable for so thoroughgoing a sup- 
the exact religious standpoint of St. Paul, porter of St. Paul, the immense value and 
Its theme, the expansion of Christianity from importance of the work of St. Peter and the 
a Jewish sect into a world-wide religion, is in earlier Apostles. It is probable that when he 
fact St. Paul’s own ideal, in pursuit of which wrote (about 61 A.D.), there still lingered in 
he broke every hindering tie. and strained every Gentile Churches some suspicion of the opinions 
faculty of mind and body for upwards of thirty and methods of the Twelve, and in the Judaic 
years. The keynote of the book is struck at Churches of Palestine some dislike and distrust 
once in 1 8 , 1 Ye shall be witnesses unto Me of the Apostle of the Gentiles. This the 
both in Jerusalem and in Samaria, and unto writer deliberately determined to remove. He 
the uttermost part of the earth.' These words, therefore divided his book into two distinct 
uttered by the risen Lord, fell at the time upon sections, chs. 1-12, in which the chief hero is 
dull and inattentive ears. At first the Twelve St. Peter, and chs. 13-28 in which the chief 
realised only their mission to the house of hero is St. Paul. He intended his Gentile 
Israel. It required a special revelation to pro- readers by a perusal of chs. 1-12 to be brought 
cure the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch, and to understand and to admire St. Peter, and his 
a thrice-repeated vision to induce the reluctant Jewish Christian readers by a perusal of the 
Peter to baptise Cornelius. Even when these rest of the book to be brought to understand 
important steps had been taken, the Twelve St. Paul. True to his purpose of acting as a 
showed such hesitation to undertake aggres- peacemaker, he places both his heroes in the 
sive work among the Gentiles, that the Lord most attractive possible light, passes lightly 
of the Church raised up a thirteenth apostle over the past differences and misunderstand- 
to champion Gentile rights, and to inaugurate ings (e.g. he omits the serious dispute between 
a more liberal policy. This ‘chosen vessel,’ Peter and Paul at Antioch, Gal 2 11 '•> alto- 
converted by a special miracle, and endowed gether), and dwells far more upon the points of 
with an authority independent of the Twelve, agreement than upon the points of difference 
broke through tho old prejudices which still between two great Christian parties, 
hampered the original disciples, founded flour- (3) There are reasons for thinking that the 
ishing Gentile Churches, in which the Law author intended his work to be also a kind 
was no longer observed, in tho most important of apology for Christianity addressed to the 
eastern provinces of the Empire, and, at the heathen world. Without going to the length 
date when the book closes (about 61 a.d.), of supposing, as some do, that it was intended 
was proclaiming the gospel in the groat western to be produced and read at St. Paul’s trial as a 
capital itself. formal \ indication of the Apostle and his re- 

The book is thus a defence of Gentile ligion against the misrepresentations of his 
Christianity, and of its great originator and accusers, we may still discern in almost every 
advocate, St. Paul, of whom the author was a chapter a desire to influence favourably Gen- 
companion and enthusiastic admirer. What tile readers, especially those belonging to 
Boswell was to Johnson, that this unnamed the cultured and official classes. The author 
writer was to St. Paul. Just as Johnson owes is well equipped for his task. He writes as 
the affectionate regard of posterity in no small an educated man to educated men. He opens 
measure to the labours of his faithful and ad- his book with a short preface and dedication 
miring biographer Boswell, so St. Paul owes in the approved classical manner. He writes 
his place of esteem in the minds of subsequent in a style which, if not the purest Attic 
generations as the ideal Christian hero and Greek, is still graceful, easy, refined, and for- 
missionary very largely to the author of Acts, cible. It is not only superior to any other 
The Pauline Epistles may teach us more of the Greek in the NT., but it compares favourably 
Apostle’s inner life, but it is Acts which gives with that of many of the best profane authors 
us those outward facts which make him live of the age, and is far superior to the Greek 
before us as an actual character on the scene of the early patristic writers, such as St. 
of history. Clement of Borne, the author of the BO-called 

(2) But the writer of Acts has still a fur- Second Epistle of Clement, the author of the 
ther purpose. He recognises in a manner Epistle to Diognetus, and even to that of such 
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professional scholars as Aristides and SI. 
Justin Martyr An educated pagan, happening 
to peruse Acts, could not fail to recognise 
that some at least of the despised Galileans 
were persons of culture and refinement. Our 
author is in close sympathy with the host sido 
of heathen life and religion, recognising that 
even the worshippers of the false gods of pagan 
Greece and Rome were feeling after the true 
God if haply they might find Him, and that 
He had not left Himself entirely without wit- 
ness even in the gross darkness of degrading 
superstition(14 15 1 7 ; cp.Rol 20 ). Heattempts 
to conciliate the official and power-holding 
classes, in whose hands was the actual admin- 
istration of the Empire, by representing St. 
Paul as a peaceable and law-abiding subject, 
proud of his Roman citizenship, and, so far 
from cherishing disloyal designs against the 
Imperial Government, continually and success- 
fully appealing to its aid against the hostile 
machinations of the turbulent Jews (18 u 
I 9 S 1-41 21^3 22 29 23 29 24 '-'j 25 10 - 20 > 23 - 2 ~ 26 32 

273,43 28 "• 10 , 16 , 80 ). 

2 . Value of the Book. To modern readers 
the chief value of Acts is that it is the only 
authentic record which we possess of the first 
thirty-five years of the history of the Christian 
Church. With the exception of a few meagre 
hints in St. Paul’s Epistles, Acts is absolutely 
our only first-century authority for the 
momentous events which followed the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of our Lord. Even 
from the purely secular point of view, the 
process by which an obscure Jewish sect ex- 
panded into a world-wide Church, is a subject 
full of interest ; but for Christians, who 
believe that the process was part of God’s 
gracious purpose for the salvation and re- 
generation of the world, the subject possesses 
an interest and attractiveness altogether 
unique. 

3 . Trustworthiness and Historical Character 
of the Narrative. Modern scholars apply tests 
of great stringency to ancient historical 
writings which profess to embody the evidence 
of eyewitnesses or contemporaries. Every 
statement made in such writings which can 
possibly be tested, is scrutinised and com- 
pared with the statements of other ancient 
writings of undoubted authority . also with the 
now very voluminous and \aluablo evidence 
of inscriptions, monuments, and coins. If the 
writer’s statements which cun be tested are 
found upon the whole to be accurate and 
reliable, credit is also given to his statements 
which cannot be tested, and his work is pro- 
nounced to be a valuable authority for tho 
events therein recorded. If, however, his 
statements which can be tested are found to 
be frequently false or inaccurate, his work is 
pronounced unauthentic and unreliable. 


These teals have been applied with great 
and increasing vigour during the last half 
century to the remains of Christian antiquity, 
especially to those of a narrative character, 
like Acts. Tried by those tests, the \arious 
apocryphal Acts, o.g. the Acts of Andrew, the 
Acts of John, tho Acts of Paul, the Acts of 
Peter, the Acts of Thomas, the Acts of Paul 
and Thccla, and the Preaching of Peter, haw 
been demonstrated to be forgeries. But the 
canonical Acts of the Apostles has vuieigod 
from tho ordeal with its reputation established. 
The book is full of geographical and political 
notices which admit of definite proof or dis 
proof, and in practically every case (tho state 
ment about Theudas, 5 3,i , is a possible excep. 
tion) the author has been proved to he right. 
Thus he knows that Cyprus was at this time 
governed by a proconsul (AV 1 deputy 'j. 
whose name is correctly given as Sergius Paula, 
(see 13 7 ) ; that Philippi was a Roman colony, 
having magistrates called ‘ praetors ’ (AY 
‘ magistrates ’), attended by ‘ lictors ’ (AA r 
‘ sergeants ’) (I 6 29 . 35 ) ; that the magistrates of 
Thessalonica were called 1 politarchs ’ (AY 
‘rulers’) (17 c ) ; that the ruler of Malta was 
called “primus’ (AV ‘chief man’ ) (28 7 ) ; that 
there were officers of tho province of Asia 
called ‘ Asiarchs ’ (AV ‘ the chief of Asia ') 
(19 31 ), with whose functions he is also Lumbar ; 
that at Athens questions of religion vote 
under the supervision of the ‘ Areopagus’ 
(17 19 ); that Derbe and Lystra, but not 
lconium, were cities of Lycaonia (14**) ; that 
Ephesus was ‘neocoros’ (AV ‘a woishippu." 
RV ‘temple-keeper’) to the temple of Artemis, 
and that political power was exercised In the 
‘ demos ’ (‘ people ’) meeting in ‘ the lawful 
assembly,’ presided over by an influential 
oilicer called the ‘ secretary ’ (AV • town eh rk ’) : 
that the inhabitants of Ephesus were addicted 
to magic (19 13f ), etc. He thoroughly under- 
stands the Jewish Sanhedrin, its functions and 
its parties ; the position of the chief prit si-, ol 
the Temple guard, of the Roman garrison in 
the fortress Antonia, and of the Ileimhun 
princes at Jerusalem. He is. moreou'f. fami- 
liar with Roman law, the procedure of Roman 
tribunals, and the rights and privtli gi- id 
Roman citizens, e.g. freedom from bindimr at d 
scourging, and the right of appealing to tin' 
Emperor. He seems also to be conut 
(though further evidence is desirable) in Ins 
allusions to the Italic and Augustan “ cohorts 
(AV ‘bands’) at Ctcsarea (10 1 27 1 ). and to 
the imperial troops called ‘ frumenhirii,’ « lin-c 
head-quarters were on tho Cselian Hill at 
Rome. He is well acquainted witli nai igation. 
and his account of the voyage to Rome lias 
been shown to be true in every detail by pro- 
fessional navigators who have sailed user tho 
course with the express purpose of inveAi- 
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gating its accuracy. Wc may add that the 
author’s allusion to the popular belief at 
Lystra that Zeus and Hermes (Jupiter and 
Mercurius) were accustomed to visit the earth 
in human form, and his descriptions of the 
temple and priest of ‘Zeus propolis’ and of 
the attempted sacrifice to the Apostles, are 
thoroughly true to life, and have every ap- 
pearance of historical truth (14 b ). 

The natural inference from these facts is 
that either the author himself was a contem- 
porary and an eyewitness, or that his book is 
based upon and closely follows the evidence 
of contemporaries and eyewitnesses. 

4. Authorship. (1) Internal evidence. The 
book is anonymous, but from internal evidence 
it is possible to gain much information about, 
and perhaps to identify, the author. 

Certain sections (16 10 - 17 20 M6 21 1 - 18 27 >- 
28 10 ; also, in the D text, 1 1 28 ) are written 
in the first person plural, and are hence called 
1 the we-sections.’ From them we learn that 
the author was a native of Antioch, and one 
of the earliest converts in that place (1 1 28 D 
text) ; also that he became a companion of 
St. Paul during the Second Missionary 
Journey. Joining the Apostle at Troas (1G 10 ), 
he accompanied him to Philippi, where he was 
left behind, seemingly in pastoral charge of 
the newly-established Church (17 1 ). There 
he remained some years, probably engaged 
in evangelising the district, until St. Paul 
revisited Philippi on his Third Missionary 
Journey. He then accompanied the Apostle 
to Cmsarea, and Jerusalem (20° 21 1_1S ), and 
finally to Rome (c. 27) 

Who was this companion ? He cannot have 
been Silas (Silvanus), who was present at the 
Council of Jerusalem (15--), and would there- 
fore have used the first person in describing 
it ; nor Timothy, who is spoken of in the 
third person (17 14 ) ; nor Titus, who was a 
companion of the Apostle before the we- 
sections begin (Gal2 3 ), and therefore, had 
he been the author, would have begun the 
we-sections earlier. There remains Luke, 
who, in harmony with the indications of Acts, 
appears as a companion of St. Paul only in the 
later Epistles (Col 4 14 Philemon v. 24 2 Tim 
4 14 ), and who was certainly, as Acts indicates, 
with St. Paul at Rome (Col 4 14 Philemon v. 24). 
In Col4 14 , Luke is called the 1 beloved physi- 
cian,' and this again suits the author of Acts, 
who has an unusual (probably a professional) 
knowledge of medicine, and shows consider- 
able acquaintance with the technical terms of 
the Greek medical writers (for instances see 
37 gi8 X2 23 13 11 28 s , etc.). Internal evidence, 
therefore, points with certainty to a com- 
panion of St. Paul, and with considerable pro- 
bability to St. Luke, as the author. 

(2) External eritlemv. The internal evidence 
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is decisively confirmed by the external. Thus (a) 
the author of Acts is certainly also the author 
of the Third Gospel. The common dedica- 
tion to TheophiluB, the reference to a ‘ former 
treatise ’ of a scope and character exactly 
answering to the Gospel, the absolute identity 
of style spirit and Pauline standpoint, and, 
we may add, the common exhibition of un- 
usual medical knowledge, point decisively to 
common authorship, and since the Gospel is 
ascribed by very ancient tradition to St. Luke, 
Acts must also be his. (6) Acts was received 
by all ancient authorities as the unquestioned 
work of Luke, the companion of Paul. Ter- 
tullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Mura- 
torian fragment (circ. 200 a.d.) all ascribe it 
to Luke. A little earlier Irenseus (177 a.d.) 
transcribes long passages from it into his 
work, 1 Against Heresies.’ There are also 
practically certain references to it in the works 
of Clement of Rome (95 a.d.), Polycarp (110 
a.d.), and in the Epistle of the Churches of 
Gaul (177 a.d.). This strong combination of 
internal and external evidence raises the 
Lucan authorship to a practical certainty. 

The suggestion of certain critics that only 
the ‘ we-sections ’ are the work of a companion 
of St. Paul, and that the rest of the book is 
by another and much later writer, cannot be 
taken very seriously. A uniform and easily 
recognisable style pervades the whole book, 
so that if any of it is by a companion of St. 
Paul, the whole is. 

It is probably unnecessary to say much about 
the theory of F. C. Baur and the Tubingen 
school that Acts is an unauthentic romance of 
the middle of the second century. Recent 
research has tended so strongly to confirm the 
antiquity and credibility of Acts, that the 
theory in question has been generally aban- 
doned even in the circle in which it originated. 

5. Date. The most natural date to assign 
to Acts is towards the close of the first Roman 
imprisonment (circ. 61 a.d.). It is hard to 
believe that if St. Paul’s trial had actually 
taken place when the book was written, the 
author would have failed to mention the 
result. 

So early a date, however, involves some 
difficulties. It throws back the date of 
St. Luke’s Gospel to 60, perhaps to 56 or 57. 
and St. Mark’s (which St. Luke used) still 
further. To many critics these dates seem 
altogether too early. Holding as they do, 
that St. Luke's Gospel contains indications 
(see on Lk21) that it was not composed till 
after the fall of Jerusalem, 70 a.d., they date 
the Gospel shortly after 70, and Acts towards 
the close of the decade 70-80. We may fairly 
leave the question open, with a preference for 
the former view. 

6 . The Text. The codex Bezse (D) and 
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certain other authorities, generally called 1 west- 
ern,’ exhibit a text so different from that cither 
of the BV or the AY, that it may almost be said 
to constitute a different edition of the book. 
The chief • western ' variations are at 8 37 

1127,28 12 10 14 8, .-1,0 15 2 1526 1(',35 11)9,11,23,23 

20 15 21. b *5 where the notes should be con- 
sulted. The Bezau variations give additional 
particulars, which in nearly all eases seem to 
be authentic. We attribute them, therefore, 
if not to St. Luke himself, at any rate to some 
well-informed writer of the apostolic or sub- 
apostolic age. 

7. Sources. For the early history of the 
Church of Jerusalem, there was available the 
testimony of St. Hark, who was certainly 
with St. Luke at Borne (Col 4 lu i 14 ) ; also the 
testimony of Philip, with whom St. Luke 
stayed * many days ’ at Caesarea (21 lu ). During 
the long waiting at Caesarea, St. Luke doubt- 
less visited Jerusalem, and obtained additional 
information from James, John, Peter, and 
others. His knowledge of St. Paul's career 
was of course obtained from St. Paul himself, 
and from his own experiences as his com- 
panion. 

8. Theology of Acts. The extremely primi- 
tive and simple character of the theology of 
Acts is a strong proof of the authenticity of 
the record. The great dogmatic Epistles of 
St Paul had already appeared when Acts was 
written, but hardly the faintest trace of their 
characteristic expressions occurs in the author’s 
narrative. 

(1) Christology. The Apostles insist that 
Jesus is the expected Messiah. His Messiah- 
ship is proved partly from prophecy and partly 
from the fact of the Besurrection. In general 
it is declared that ‘ to Him give all the prophets 
witness ’ ; and again, ■ yea, and all the prophets 
from Samuel, and them that followed after as 
many as have spoken, they also told of these 
days.' In particular Moses (Dtl8 15 ) is quoted 
as to our Lord’s prophetic office, and Joel (2 28 ) 
as to the outpouring of the Spirit in the age of 
the Messiah. But most of the quotations are 
from the Psalms. PslG 10 is quoted both by 
St. Peter and St. Paul as a proof of the 
Besurrection ; and Ps2‘ by St. Paul in the 
same sense (see Acl3 33 ). Psl.‘J2 n is quoted 
to prove the Davidic descent of the Messiah, 
and PsllO 1 to illustrate the Ascension. Ps 
118 22 (‘the stone which the builders rejected ’) 
is also applied to Jesus as in the Gospels. But 
the great proof of the Messiahship of Jesus 
is the crowning miracle of His Besurrec- 
tion, which is appealed to on every occasion 
with the greatest confidence. In the house 
of Cornelius Peter claims to have eaten and 
drunk with Jesus after He rose from the 
dead (10 41 ). On the day of Pentecost Peter 
says, ‘This Jesus did God raise up, whereof 
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we all are witnesses’ (2 3 -), and in general the 
history declares, ‘with great power gave the 
Apostles their witness to the Besurrection of 
the Lord Jesus’ (4 33 ). 

B>it faith in our Lord’s Messiahship was 
intended by tho Apostles to lead on (as it hail 
in their own case) to faith in our Lord's Di- 
vinity. The indications that J esus was already 
regarded as a Divine Person are neither fen 
nor insignificant. Such titles as ‘ the prime 
of life,’ ‘Lord of all,’ ‘Judge of quick and 
dead,’ and 1 Saviour,’ are only really applicable 
to one who is divine. More significant still is 
the practice of prayer to Christ. The dy me 
Stephen invoked not God, but Jesus, to foi- 
give his murderers and to receive his spun 
(759 BV). The Christians even received 
their name from their practice of primin' 
to Jesus (9 14 9 21 22 16 ). In that age, among 
a people trained to regard God as the only 
lawful object of religious devotion, and to 
guard His unique prerogatives with the ut- 
most jealousy, prayer to Jesus clearly implied 
that He was within the Godhead. Another 
significant indication of what was believed 
about Jesus within the Church is contained 
in the confidential address of St. Paul to the 
elders of EpheBus (20 28 ). There, accoidmg to 
the best reading (see BY), St. Paul said to 
the elders, ‘ Feed the Church of God. vv hit h Hi' 
purchased with His own blood,’ thus expressly 
assigning the divine name to Jesus, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the title ‘ tho Soil 
( huios ) of God,’ so common in the Gospels and 
Epistles, never occurs in the early speeches in 
Acts. Its place is taken by another word. 
pais (3 13 > 26 4 ‘A 27 > 3t) ), which the AY also tians- 
lates ' Son,’ but the BV ‘ servant.’ Both trans- 
lations are supported by good modern authori- 
ties. The Gospel title, ‘ Son of God' (/cmmA 
occurs only in the (probably genuine) confes- 
sion of the eunuch (8 37 ), and in the pleaching 
of St. Paul (9 20 1 3 33 ). 

Characteristic of Acts is the stress laid 11)1011 
the continued activity of the Ascended land, 
who is regarded as still carrying on 1 10111 
heaven the work which He began on oarili. 

(2) The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Much 
prominence is given to the activity ol the 
Holy Spirit, who is regarded mainly as tin 
Spirit of the Ascended Christ. Although 
Ho is a * gift ’ of Christ to believers ( 2 3 '1 
His will and personality are stronglv marked 
(8 29,39 1Q19 1112 132 160,7 20 23 21 11 28-0. 
as also is His Divinity (5 3f -). The doctrines 
of the personality and divinity of the Spirit, 
however, are not as yet thrown into definite 
theological language. 

(3) U niversalism. The writer strongly sym- 
pathises with St. Paul’s view that the obliga- 
tion of the Ceremonial Law had been abrogated 
by Christ, and that Gentiles ought to he 
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admitted to the Church without being circum- 
cised. At the same time, ho is perfectly fair 
to St. Paul’s opponents, and never uses bitter 
language against them. The tone of his book 
is generous and conciliatory. He does full 
justice to St. Peter and St. .Tames and the 
other apostles of the circumcision : see § 1 . 

(4) Petrine and Pauline Theology. It is 
a proof of the accuracy of the writer that 
the speeches of Peter and Paul reflect the 
characteristic ideas of the speakers ; but yet 
so naturally and unobtrusively that it is 
obvious that the writer has not copied their 
Epistles. The speeches of St. Peter have 
many points of contact with 1 Peter (see 
on 2 14 ), and those of St. Paul have recognis- 
able, though by no means close, coincidences 
with the Pauline Epistles. 

g. Contents, Chronology, and connexion 
with the Epistles. 

i. The Church in Jerusalem, IMi 3 . 
29-35 a.d. 

The Ascension, Pentecost. First conflicts 
with the Sanhedrin. Stephen’s speech and 
martyrdom. 

ii. The CnuRCH in Jud.ea and Samaria, 

8 4 -ll 18 . 35, 3 Ga.d. 

Philip in Samaria. Conversion of Saul 
(probably 35 or 30 a.d., though some place it 
as early as 30 a.d., shortly after the Ascen- 
siou). Baptism of Cornelius, and important 
discussion thereupon. 

hi. The Church of the World, 1 1 ia - 
28 31 . 35-01 a.d. 

(1) The Church in Antioch, 11 1J -13 3 . 35- 

47 A.D. 

Mission of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem. 
Persecution by Herod Agrippa I (44 a.d.). 
Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 

(2) First Missionary Journey of Paul and 
Barnabas, 13 4 -15 3;i . 47 a.d. 

Cyprus, Pisidia, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, 
Derbe. Return to Syrian Antioch. 

Possible date for the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, beginning of 49 A.D. 


Council of Jerusalem, Pentecost, 49 (?) A.D. 

(3) Second Missionary Journey of Paul, 
15 30-1 8 M. 49-52 A.D. 

Galatia revisited, Europe, Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea, Athens. 

Corinth, 18 1_18 . 1 and 2 Thessalonians writ- 
ten from Corinth, 50-52 a.d. 

Possible date of St. Matthew’s Hebrew 
1 Logia ’ or Gospel, about 45-50 a.d. 

Visit to Jerusalem, and return to Syrian 
Antioch. 

(4) Third Missionary Journey of Paul, 
18 28-21 ns. Aug. 52 a.d. to Pentecost, 50 a.d. 

Galatia revisited, Apollos at Ephesus, Paul 
at Ephesus, 19 1-41 (53-55 a.d.). 

1 Corinthians written early in 55 a.d. 

Paul in Macedonia and Greece (Corinth), 

20 i- 3 (55, 50 a.d.). 

2 Corinthians and (according to usual view) 
Galatians, written from Macedonia, and Ro- 
mans from Corinth. 

Possible date of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

Troas, 20 7-12 . Voyage to Jerusalem, 20 la - 

21 is. 

(5) Paul in Jerusalem and Cresarea, 21 W— 

28i«. 

Pentecost, 50-59 a.d. 

Paul’s arrest. Csesarea. Paul before Felix, 
Festus, Agrippa. Possible date for St. Luke’s 
Gospel, 57, 58 a.i>. Voyage to Rome. 

(0) Paul in Rome, 28 17-31 . From 59 a.d. 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philemon. 

Probable data of Acts, 01 a.d. 


St. Paul’s trial before Nero, and acquittal, 
01 a.d. 

Labours in Spain, Crete, Asia Minor, Mace- 
donia, Achoea. Epistles to Titus and 1 Timo- 
thy written, 05 (?) a.d. 

Second imprisonment at Rome. The Se- 
cond Epistle to Timothy written, 07 a.d. 

Second trial, condemnation and martyrdom 
of St. Paul (probably of St. Peter also). 07 a.d. 

[Some authorities place the martyrdom of 
SS. Peter and Paul earlier, in 04 a.d.] 


PART 1 


The Establishment and Progress of the Cmiucn at Jerusalem (Chs. 1-8 3 ) 


The Acts of the Apostles] A more adequate 
title would be 1 The Acts of Peter and Paul,' 
the Acts of Peter extending from c. 1 to c. 12, 
and the Acts of Paul from c. 13 to c. 28. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Ascension. Election of Matthias 
1 - 5 . St Luke’s Introduction. He recapitu- 
lates the general contents of his Gospel, adding, 
however, this additional information. ( 1 ) that 
the appearances of the risen Lord were numer- 
ous, and ( 2 ) that forty days elapsed between 


the Resurrection and the Ascension. If we 
possessed St. Luke's Gospel only, we might 
possibly conclude that the risen Lord appeared 
only three times, and that He ascended on the 
very day of His Resurrection. 

x. The former treatise] i.e. St. Luke's Gos- 
pel : see Intro. Theophilus] see on Lkl 3 . 

Began] The Gospel records the work that 
Jesus began to do. Acts records its accom- 
plishment. The chief agent in this book is the 
Ascended Christ Himself, operating through 
His Spirit, and performing works which were 
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not possible while He was still in the flesh 
(Jiil4 12 ). 2. Through the Holy Ghost] St. 
Luke represents all the actions of Christ’s 
ministry as performed by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, which He received at His Baptism 
to consecrate Him to Ilis office of Messiah : 
see 10 3S . Commandments] viz. to preach 
repentance and remission of sins to all nations 
beginning at Jerusalem, and to tarry in the 
city until they should be endued with power 
from on high (Lk 24 4 " f -). 

3. Many infallible proofs] RV omits ‘in- 
fallible.’ but llic Gk. implies that they were 
reliable and convincing. The 1 many ' is im- 
portant, for St. Luke records only four appear- 
ances. all in Judaea : see art. ‘ The Resurrec- 
tion." 

Forty days] i.e. at intervals during forty 
days. The kingdom of God] Sometimes * the 
Kingdom of God ’ denotes the inward and 
spiritual aspects of Christianity, sometimes 
Christianity as organised into a visible Kingdom 
or Church. Both meanings are here blended. 
The departing Lord doubtless wished to give 
the Apostles spiritual instructions to prepare 
them to receive the Holy Spirit, and also 
special directions for the future government of 
His Church : see intro, to ill. § ll (It), and pre- 
fatory remarks to Alt 5. 4. And, being as- 

sembled] rather, ’and while sitting at meat 
with them' : see HM and cp. Mk 1G li . The 
fact of the risen Lord’s eating is attested also 
by Lk24 4 -, where Jesus eats 'before’ the 
disciples ; and the sitting at table by AclO 41 . 

The promise of the Father] i.e. the promised 
gift of the Holy Ghost which was to be be- 
stowed at Pentecost : »eo Lk24 4 ''. 

5. Baptized with the Holy Ghost] There can 
be little doubt that the Apostles had already 
received baptism, not only from John, but also 
from Jesus Himself : see JnJ--'.- ti 4b 2 . But 
Christian Baptism was not yet, in the full 
sense, a Baptism 1 with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’ because. Jesus being not yet glori- 
fied, the Holy Ghost could not yet be fully 
given (Jn7 3 °). 

6-1 1. The Ascension. Belief in the Ascen- 
sion of Jesus follows necessarily from belief 
in His Resurrection. Tf Jesus rose from the 
dead not with a natural, but with a spiritual 
body (and this is undoubtedly the doctrine of 
Holy Scripture), then it was impossible for 
Him to remain permanently on earth. The 
translation of His body to that sphere of 
existence to which it now properly belonged, 
was both natural and necessary. The Ascen- 
sion is only described in detail in the present 
passage. The allusion to it in Lk24 51 , though 
probable, is not certain, and that in Mk lfi 19 is 
not by the -writer of the Second Gospel. The 
paucity of allusions to the Ascension in the 
NT. is probably duo to the fact that it was 


not accompanied by any change in the con- 
dition of Jesus. It was on the find day of 
His Resurrection, not on the fortieth, tlwt 
Jesus was glorified and invested with all 
authority in heaven and 011 earth (Mt28 ls ) ; 
hence the event of Ac 1 9 was regarded by the 
Apostles as of secondary importance, fn ih ( . 
Ascension, as in the Resurrection, Christ is 
the firstfruits of the limnan race, opening the 
Kingdom of heaven to all believers. He is 
also, as ascended, the high priest and intercessor 
of humanity, pleading on man’s behalf, before 
the eternal Father, His completed sacrifice 
(Heb 7, 8). 

6. They therefore] These words imply that 
at the common meal which the risen Lord 
shared with His Apostles (v. 4), He made an 
appointment with them to meet Tlim on the 
day of His Ascension. The Galilean meeting 
described by St. Matthew (28 and men- 
tioned by St. Mark, was also by appointment. 

Restore . . the kingdom] i.e. make the Jewish 
nation independent of Rome, and dominant, 
politically and religiously, over all Hie nations 
of the earth. This was the current Messianic 
expectation of the Jews, and the fact that the 
author represents the Apostles as still enter- 
taining it, is a mark of the historical truth of 
his narrative. It needed the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit to teaclx the Apostles 
that the Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world 
The answer of Jesus implies that He t oil 
restore the Kingdom to Israel : not. howeur, 
to ‘Israel after the flesh,’ as the Apostles 
imagined, but to ‘the Israel of God.' i.e. to 
Christian believers of every nation. h\ making 
Christianity the dominant religion throughout 
the world. 

7. It is not for you] The Apostles were to he 
not so much prophets of the future, as wimc-H'. 
of the past. Hath put in his own power] see 
on Aik lei 82 . There is another possible trans- 
lation of these words : ‘ which the Father 
appointed by His own power.' 8. Samaria, 
etc.] Jesus here revokes the temporary limita- 
tion of the mission of the Apostles to the Jew- 
(Mtl0 5 >®). This passage is one of U10 man} 
proofs that Jesus intended to found a uniu'tNil 
religion. 

9. A cloud received him] The \isibh- and 
corporal Ascension does not necessarily imply 
that heaven is a place situated above ihe 
clouds. The object of the Ascension was not 
to indicate where or what heaven is. but to 
assure the Apostles by an unmistakable sign 
that Jesus had entered it. It is possible that 
heaven is not, strictly speaking, a place, but a 
condition. 10. Two men] certainly angels, 
as in Lk24 4 . 

• li. Why stand] It is fruitless to gaze. Ho 
rather and labour, that when He comes again 
in judgment He may approve your work. In 
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like manner] i.e. in glory, and in His human 
nature : cp. • thin Jesus ’ aboie. 

12 - 14 . The waiting Church. 

12 . Olivet] lit. ‘ the olive-orchard ’ ; called 
usually The Mount of Olives. This, the scene 
of Christ’s agony and betrayal, is now made 
the scene of His triumph. A sabbath day’s 
journey] i.e. 2,000 cubits, or 6 furlongs. 

13 . Anupperroom] BV ‘the upper chamber,' 
probably that in which the Last Supper had been 
eaten ; not, as some have argued from Lk24 53 , 
a chamber in the Temple. It may have been 
in the house of Mary the mother of Mark : 
see 12 12 . Peter, etc.] see on Mtl0 2f - The 
brother of James] BY correctly, 1 the son of 
James.’ 

14 . With one accord] Unanimity and com- 
mon action distinguish the Christian community 
in Acts. This characteristic expression (Gk. 
homothurnadoH ) occurs again 2 4<1 4 24 5 12 7 57 
86 12 20 lb 23 18 12 19 23 , and nowhere else in 
the NT. except in Bo 15°. In prayer] add 
(from Lk24 53 ) ‘and praise.' The women] 
viz. those which had accompanied Jesus in 
Galilee, and ministered to Him of their sub- 
stance. Among them probably were Mary of 
Magdala, Joanna, and Susanna (Lk 8 2 i 3 ) ; Mary 
the mother of James and Joses, and Salome 
the wife of Zebedee (Mkl5 40 ) ; possibly 
Martha and Mary of Bethany ; and almost 
certainly Mary the mother of Mark (12 12 ), 
who, perhaps, was hostess. Mary the mother 
of Jesus] The last mention of the Blessed 
Virgin in the sacred history. Of her subse- 
quent life nothing certain is known. His 
brethren] see on Mtl2 40 °°. 

15 - 26 . The election of Matthias. As the 
Church was about to be established on a 
durable and permanent basis, it was necessary 
that the twelve foundations on which it was to 
rest (Eph2 20 Bev21 14 ) should be made com- 
plete. Matthias, therefore, was chosen to fill 
the place of the traitor Judas ; the twelfth 
Patriarch of the new Israel of God. 

15 . Peter] Peter, having been restored by 
Jesus to the office forfeited by his triple 
apostasy (Jn21 16f -), resumes his old rank as 
leader of the Apostles. This leadership was 
probably personal, not official : see onMtlG 18 . 

16 . Must needs] BY 1 It was needful that 
the scripture should be fulfilled.’ Just as 
the scandal and stumbling-block of the death 
of Jesus was diminished by the discovery that 
it was foretold in the OT., and was part of the 
determinate counsel of God (Lk24 20 - 46 Ac 2 23 
3 i7,i8, etc.), so the scandal of the fall of an 
Apostle was relieved by the discovery that 
David had foretold it in the Psalms : ep. Jn 
13 18 Mt 26 24 . Peter quotes Pss 69 25 and 109 s . 
David really spoke of his own enemies, per- 
haps (in Psl09) of Ahithophel, but Peter 
regards the words as a typical prophecy of the 


t reachery of Judas. 17 . Part] B V ‘ his portion ’ 
(lit. 1 lot,’ Gk. kleroe). In Patristic Greek the 
word designates the clergy. 

18 , 19 . These vv. are, of course, a note by 
St. Luke, not a part of St. Peter’s speech. 
For the historical difficulties see on Mt27 3 ’ 10 . 

20 . Bishopric] BV ‘ office ' (Pss 69 25 109 s ). 

21 , 22 . St. Peter names two qualifications 
of an Apostle, (1) to have followed JeBus from 
the day of His Baptism by John to the day of 
His Ascension ; (2) to have been a witness of 
His Besurreetion. The former of St. Peter’s 
requirements excludes St. Paul, who had some 
difficulty on this account in establishing his 
claim to be an Apostle. 23 . The Apostles 
might doubtless have added Matthias to their 
number on then.’ own authority, but instead of 
doing so they consulted the brethren, thus 
introducing a popular element into the polity 
of the Church : see on 6 3 ' G . Two] The 
disciples (probably because the Holy Spirit 
had not yet been received) did not venture to 
make a final choice, but left the decision to 
God. Joseph called Barsabas] B Y 1 Barsab- 
bas,’ i.e. Joseph, son of Sabba, iB probably 
brother of the Judas Barsabbas mentioned in 
15 22 . His surname ‘Justus’ is Boman, and 
was assumed in accordance with a not un- 
common practice of the Jews at this time : cp. 
‘Marcus’ (12 12 ), ‘Niger’ (13 1 ), ‘Paulus’ 
( 1 3 9 ). According to Papias, this J oseph drank 
a draught of poison without receiving injury. 

Matthias] lit. ‘gift of Jehovah.’ This 
apostle is not again mentioned in the NT. 

24 . They prayed] This, the first recorded 
Christian prayer, is probably addressed to 
Jesus Himself. For, ( 1 ) prayer to Jesus was 
no exceptional thing, but a usual practice of 
the Apostolic Church (see 9 14 ) ; and (2) it was 
appropriate that He who had chosen eleven of 
the apostles should be invoked to choose the 
twelfth. 25 . His own place] St. Peter speaks 
with merciful reserve, but probably means 
Hell (‘Gehenna’). The same euphemism is 
found in rabbinical writings. 26 . Gave forth 
their lots] BV ‘ gave lots for them’ ; BM ‘ gave 
lots unto them.’ The two names were probably 
written on tablets, and shaken in a vessel until 
one of them dropped out. The use of the sacred 
lot ( Urim ) was common from the age of Moses 
to that of Da\ id, but afterwards it fell into dis- 
use. This solitary example of its revival, oc- 
curring, as it did, before the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, is not to be regarded as a precedent. 

CHAPTEB 2 
Tiie Day op Pentecost 

1 - 13 . Pentecost. On this day the risen 
Lord fulfilled His promise to send another 
Comforter (or Advocate) 1 that He may abide 
with you for ever ; even the Spirit of Truth, 
whom the world cannot receive ; for it be- 
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holdeth Him not, neither lcnowcth Him ; but it occurred a week of weeks (i.o. seven weeks) 
ye know Him ; for He abideth with you. and after the Passover. It marked the completion 
shall be in you ' (.In 14 1 "). Primarily, Pento- of the corn harvest, and according to the later 
cost is to be regarded as the Consecration of Jews it commemorated the giving of the Law 
the Church for its work of evangelising the on Sinai. The characteristic ritual of this 
world. The fiery tongues which lighted upon feast was the offering and waving of two 
the Apostles symbolised the gift of ‘ boldness leavened loaves of wheaten flour, together with 
with fervent zeal constantly to preach the a sin offering, burnt offerings, and pciuv 
gospel unto all nations; whereby we have offerings (L v 23 Appropriately , there- 

been brought out of darkness and error unto fore, on this day the gospel harvest begin ; 
the clear light and true knowledge of Thee, and the old Law of ordinances was supersede.! 
and of Thy Son Jesus Christ.’ To assist in by the new Law of love, 
the work of evangelising the world, the gift of 2 . A sound] The miraculous accompaniments 
prophecy (i.e. of inspired preaching) was given, of the outpouring of the Spirit were intended 
nor was this gift confined to the Apostles, for partly to strengthen the faith of the Apnsths 
• I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh ; in the reality of the gift, and partly to am>i 
and your sons and your daughters shall pro- the attention of the inhabitants of rns.il. m 
phesy, and your young men shall see visions, 3 . Cloven tongues] BY ‘tongues pin tin" 
and your old men shall dream dreams.’ The asunder, like as of fire.’ St. Luke means th.it 
books of the NT. remain to testify that this the tongues or flames of fire appeared first 111 
gift of prophecy was a real one. We must one mass over the assembled Church, and then 
also believe (although St. Luke does not divided, one flame or tongue settling upon the 
allude to the fact) that on the day of Pentecost head of each disciple. The mighty wind sun- 
the Holy Spirit was gi\ en as a principle of bolised the power and energy of the t'piin, 
inward spiritual life. The Lord Jesus had and the tongues of fire the i'er\ our with mhidi 
definitely promised this at the Last Supper, the disciples were empowered to proclaim the 
He said that the Holy Spirit would come to gospel. 

dwell with them and within them for ever, 4 . To speak with other tongues] We should 
and that He Himself would return with the not gather from the references to the gilt 
coming of the Spirit to dwell in their hearts of tongues in St. Paul (I Cor 1 2-14) and 111 
by faith. This Spirit was to be their Advocate the appendix: to St. Mark (1C 1 "), that tin 
with the Father, to teach them all things, gift in question was the power of speakii« 
to bring to their remembrance all things foreign languages. Nor do foreign langu.ic. 
that Jesus had told them, and to guide appear to have been spoken when Conn Inn 
them into all the truth. The Spirit was also and his companions spoke with tongues and 
to have a mission to those without. Through magnified God (AclO <c ), nor when the twclu 
the earnest utterances of believers, He would men at Ephesus, upon whom St. Paul had laid 
‘convict the world of sin, and of righteous- hands, ‘spake with tongues and prophesied’ 
ness, and of judgment,’ and a beginning of (19°). Many, therefore, are of opinion— 
this process was seen, when the hearers of especially since St. Peter compares the caw 
St. Peter’s first sermon ‘ were pricked in their of Cornelius and his companions with the 
heart, and said unto Peter and the rest of the event at Pentecost (ll 15 ) — that in this pa- 
Apostles, Brethren, what shall we do ? ’ sage also the speaking with tongu. s is not 

At Pentecost a new spirit entered the to be understood as a speaking in loioign 
world, and began to transform it. That spirit languages, but as some kind of ecstatic min- 
is still at work, and the most sceptical cannot anee of praise, not fully under the control 
deny its presence or its power. Men may of the speaker. This view is plausible, but 
attempt to account for it by natural causes, difficult to reconcile with the prnini ,/!«* 
but it is there, and history teaches us that it meaning of the present passage. In v fl it 
comes to us from Jesus of Nazareth, who, as is said that the multitude were confounded, 
Dr. Lecky says, ‘ has not only been the highest ‘because that every man heard them sp,uk 
pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive in his own language.’ Again in v. 7 the 
to its practice, and has exerted so deep an multitude ask, ‘Behold, are not all these 
influence that it may be truly said that the which speak Galilseans ? And how hear me 
simple record of three short years of active every man in our own tongue, wherein we 
life has done more to regenerate and to soften were born?’ (see also v. 11). The meaning 
mankind, than all the disquisitions of philo- surely must be that the disciples either spoke, 
sophers, and than all the exhortations of or that they seemed to their hearers to speak, 
moralists.’ foreign languages. This being so, we arc cmi- 

1 . Pentecost] so called because it was the strained to believe, either that St. Luke Ini' 
fiftieth day from the first day of the Passover, misunderstood the nature of the event, or 
It was also called ‘the Feast of Weeks,’ because that this Pentecostal miracle was of a higher 
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and more extraordinary character than the 
later ‘speaking with tongues.’ Among modern 
parallels the most suggest ivo is the case of 
St. Yincent Ferrer, who, when preaching in 
Spanish, is said to have been understood by 
English, Flemish, French, and Italian hearers 
(see further on 1 Cor 12-14). We may see in 
this event, which seemed to obliterate the 
barriers of nationality and language, a reversal 
of the separation and confusion of tongues 
(Gnll). 

5. Were dwelling] i.e. were dwelling per- 
manently. Their love of J erusalem and the 
Temple had attracted them from all lands to 
take up their abode in the Holy City. 6. The 
multitude] comprising not only these * dwellers ’ 
in Jerusalem, but those who had come to keep 
the feast. Pentecost was one of the three 
festivals at which every Israelite was expected 
to appear before the Lord. 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites] are 
nations beyond the empire and influence of 
Home. Here were settled the Ten Tribes of 
the first captivity (2K17°). Mesopotamia] 
The chief Jewish centre here was Babylon, 
which, ever since the captivity of Judah, was 
famed for its rabbinical schools, and was for 
that reason regarded as part of the Holy Land. 

Judaea] Judaea, as distinguished from Galilee, 
to which the Apostles belonged. Cappadocia 
. . Pamphylia] Jews were scattered throughout 
Asia Minor as far sis Pontus, and even crossed 
the Buxine to the Crimea. They enjoyed 
everywhere full civic rights. 

10. Egypt] According to Philo there were 
a million Jews in Egypt. They formed a 
large part of the population of Alexandria, 
where Judaism allied itself with the Platonic 
philosophy, and attempted to appropriate the 
best elements of Hellenic culture. Cyrene] 
A Greek city in N. Africa, founded 631 b.c. 
A quarter of its great population consisted 
of Jews, who possessed full rights of citizen- 
ship. See Mt27 32 Ac6 9 11 29 13b 

Strangers of Rome] RV 1 sojourners from 
Rome.’ They probably possessed the Roman 
citizenship, like St. Paul. Jewish prisoners 
were brought to Rome by Pompey, but they 
Boon regained their freedom, and settled, with 
full civic rights, in a district beyond the Tiber. 
In 19 a.d. they were banished, but. after the 
fall of Sejanus, were allowed to return. 

14-41. St. Peter’s sermon and its effects. 
Peter’s sermon falls into four divisions : 

(1) vv. 14-21. Explanation of the pheno- 
menon of speaking with tongues as a manifest- 
ation of the outpouring of the Spirit foretold 
by the prophet Joel, J1 2 2S . (2) vv. 22-28. St. 
Peter shows that the outpouring of the Spirit 
: B connected with the life and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom, after His crucifixion by 
lawless men, God raised from the dead, accord- 


ing to the prophecy of David in the Psalms' 
(PslG 8-11 ). (3) vv. 29-36. St. Peter proves 
that Pal 6 8-11 refers to the Resurrection not of 
David but of Jesus, and adds the personal 
testimony of the Apostles that Jesus had 
really been raised. He then affirms the 
Ascension of Jesus, and declares that it is He 
who has sent down from heaven the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. From the Ascension which 
he illustrates by Psl 10 1 , he further concludes 
that Jesus is the Messianic King so long 
expected by the Jews. (4) vv. 37-40. St. 
Peter concludes with a practical exhortation 
to his hearers to repent and be baptised, that 
they and their children may receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

The genuineness of this speech is vouched 
for by the simplicity of its theology, and by 
its resemblances to 1 Peter (e.g. 1 foreknow- 
ledge,’ IPetl 2 ; ‘to call upon’ (God), 117; 
‘rejoicing,’ 1M 4 13 ; ‘the right hand of God,’ 
3 22 ; ‘exalt,’ 5 6 ; ‘the house’ (= Israel), 2 5 
417, etc.). 

15. But the third hour] On festival days 
the Jews tasted nothing until the morning 
synagogue service, held at the third hour 
(9 A.M.), was finished. 

16. Joel] see Joel 2 28 - 32 . The only impor- 
tant variation is that Peter changes Joel’s 
‘ afterward ’ into the more definite ‘ in the lari 
days.’ The * last days ’ are the Christian dis- 
pensation. 19. Wonders in heaven, etc.] A 
metaphorical description of the calamities 
which will happen on earth before Christ’s 
Second Coming, which St. Peter probably re- 
garded as near : cp. Mt24 2tl . 20. That great 
and notable day] i.e. either the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or Christ’s Second Advent. 23. By 
wicked hands] lit. ‘by the hand of lawless 
men ’ (i.e. the Romans). 24. The pains of 
death] lit. * the birth-pangs of death.’ Death 
being personified as a woman in travail, and 
receiving relief when the dead are ‘ born again ’ 
by resurrection. But it is more probable that 
St. Peter really spoke of the ‘snares’ of death, 
the word for ‘snare’ ( hebel ) and that for 
‘birth-pang’ (hebel) being practically iden- 
tical. 25. SeePs 16 sf . 26. Rest in hope] lit. 
‘pitch its tent upon hope.’ 27. Hell] i.e. 
Hades, the abode of disembodied spirits wait- 
ing for the resurrection (Heb. SheoT). A 
proof text of the reality of Christ’s descent 
into ‘ hell ’ (i.e. Hades). 33. By the right 
hand] or, ‘ to the right hand.’ The promise of] 
i.e. the promised Holy Ghost. 

37. Were pricked in their heart] ( 1 ) because 
they had crucified J esus ; (2) because they 
had not acknowledged Him as the Messiah, 
and had thus deprived themselves of the hope 
of salvation. 38. In the name of Jesus Christ] 
see on Mt28 19 . The remission of sins] one of 
the principal benefits of Holy Baptism, wheD 
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the ordinance is rightlv received (22 111 ; ep. 
10 i3.iT i;j3S Heli 10--': also 1 CorG 11 Eph 
5 •»,*>). The gift of the Holy Ghost] It, is to 
be inferred from iyi>, cp. Hcbl!-. that 

the Holy Ghost was given bv the lat ing 
on of the Apostles' hands. 

42-47. The life and worship of the first 
converts. The converts were still earnest 
Jews, attending the services in the Temple 
daily (v.4(i). bnt they already formed a Church 
within a Church: for (1) they continued sted- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine (v. 42), i.e. they 
no longer regarded the chief priests, scribes, 
and Pharisees as their accredited teachers, but 
rather the Apostles. Thus the breach with 
Judaism had already begun in principle. (2) 
They continued stedfastly in the Apostles' 
fellowship, (3) They continued stedfastly in 
the breaking of bread, i.e. in celebrating the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, or Holy 
Communion. At first the Lord's Supper was 
celebrated daily (v. 4fi), but afterwards every 
Lord's Day at least (20"). (4) They con- 

tinued stedfastly in the prayers, i.e. in the 
prayers offered at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, and at the other services of the 
Church (so the liY). The AY. however, 
translates • in prayers,’ which would include 
private prayers also. 

42. In prayers] lit. ‘ in the prayers,’ i.e. the 
public prayers of the Churtli. These would 
probably be partly liturgical, after the example 
of the Temple and the Synagogue (cp. the 
liturgical addition to the Lord’s Prayer, Mt 
6 13 AY), and partly extempore. Extempore 
prayer was allowed to lie offered at the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper by the Christian 
prophets (see the • Didache ’). and was appar- 
ently still in use in the age of Justin Martyr 
(150 A.n.). but shortly after this the public 
prayers of the Church became exclusively 
liturgical. 

44. Were together] probably they had com- 
mon meals. Had all things common] This 
arrangement was not exactly vvliat we call 
communism, for, (1) the sale of property was 
voluntary, the result of a spontaneous out- 
flowing of Christian love (5 ') ; and (2) even 
when property had been sold, the money 
usually remained in the hands of the vendor, 
to be distributed to the poorer saints from 
time to time * as every man had need ’ (v. 45). 
The cases of Barnabas and of Ananias and 
Sapphira. who not only sold property, but even 
laid the money at the Apostles’ feet, were ex- 
ceptional. and because exceptional are specially 
noted by the evangelist. 46. Breaking bread 
from house to house] KV * breaking bread at 
home,’ probably in the • upper room ’ where 
the Sacrament had been instituted, and the 
Holy Ghost had descended. The reference is 
probably to the Lord’s Supper, and not to an 


3 . 6 

ordinary meal ; but it must be remembered 
that at this period the Lord's Supper was 
usually celebrated at the close of a sacred 
meal, called the agape or love-feast: sec 
below. 47. And the Lord] BY ‘And tla 
Lord added to them’ (EM ‘together’) ‘da\ 
by day those that were being saved.' i.e. cmi 
scions of sin and seeking salvation. 

The Love-Feast 

It is clear from v. 4f>, and 1 Cor 1 1 *■*. that 
Holy Communion was at first colebratid in 
connexion with a common meal called again, 
i.e. ‘ love-feast,’ or ‘ feast of charity ’ (Jude 
v. 12). Our Lord hail instituted the Sacrament 
at the close of a sacred banquet, and the Apes 
tolic Church at first naturally followed His 
example. The feast was an afternoon nr 
evening meal, at which rich and poor mit 
together in the church, the food and drink 
being provided mainly by the rich. Prayers 
and benedictions, similar to those of the Jen-. , 
were said over each dish or course, and ‘ tin 
kiss of charity’ (lPet5») probably concluded 
the meal. Then hands were washed, and time 
followed prayer and sacred psalmody uinlir 
the leadership of a prophet or other mini-tu 
1 The breaking of bread,’ or Holy Communion, 
seems to have followed (not preceded) the 
(iffa/ie (1 Cor 11 21 i25), and the agape and tla 
Holy Communion were regarded as forming 1 
one service, called ‘ the Lord’s Supper ’ ( 1 C’nr 
ll- n ). The abuses to which this arrangi meat 
gave rise (see 1 Cor 11), led, somewhat late in J 
the apostolic age. to the gradual separation of I 
the two rites. Already in the time of Pliny (115 / 
A.n.) the Holy Communion was celebrated in 
the morning, and the agape in the evening; 
and Justin Martyr (150 A.n.), in de-ci thing 
the Holy Communion, makes no allusion to 
the agape, which was by that time an entirely 
separate ordinance. 

CHAPTEK 3 
The Lame Max Healed 

1-26. Healing of the lame man. Speech of 
Peter. St. Luke here singles out from tin 
multitude of ■ wonders and signs done by tin- / 
Apostles ’ (2 43 ), the one which led to the fii.-t 
persecution. 

1. The ninth hour ] The hours of prayer 
were the third (2 ]5 ), when the morning sat 11 
fice was offered; the sixth (noon): and the 
ninth, the time of the evening sacrifice. 

2. Beautiful] This gate was of Corinthian 1 
brass. It faced the E., and its proper name 1 
was the Gate of Nicanor. ‘Its heigh I was 
fifty cubits, and its doors were forty cuhiK 
and it was adorned in a more costly manner, 
having much richer and thicker plates of sih cr 
andgold than the others’ (Josephus). 6. In the 
name] i.e. by the power of Jesus Christ. It is 
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significant that, whereas Jesus worked miracles 
in His own name, the Apostles only did so in 
dependence on Him. ii. Solomon’s] see on 
JnlO 23 , and cp. Ac5 ,s . 

12 - 26 . Peter's Speech. Peter affirms that 
the miracle has been performed through faith 
in Jesus, who, though crucified, was truly the 
Messiah, as was shown by His Resurrection. 
The Apostle takes a lenient view of the con- 
duct of the Jews in the crucifixion of Jesus, 
attributing it to ignorance ; and he calls them 
to repentance, stating that the gospel must first 
be preached to them, before it is carried to 
the rest of mankind. 

13 . Hath glorified] viz. by raising Him from 
the dead, seating Him at His right hand, and 
enduing Him with almighty power, of which 
the miracle upon the lame man is a proof. 

His Son] or, 1 Child.’ But many recent 
authorities render, 1 His Servant,' supposing 
that Jesus is here identified with the * Servant 
of Jehovah’ in Isa40-GG. 14 . The Holy One 
and the Just] a strong affirmation of the sin- 
lessness of Jesus : cp. J n (j 0:1 (RY), * Wo have 
believed and know that thou art the Holy One 
of God.’ 15 . The Prince of life] i.e. the 
Author of eternal life : cp. Jn3 1(i It 23 . The 
word translated 1 Prince ' occurs again, 5 31 , ‘ a 
Prince and a Saviour ’ ; Heb2 10 , 1 the Captain 
of their salvation’ ; Heb 12'-’, ‘the Author of 
our faith.’ The divinity of Jesus is implied 
in the fact that He is the author of life : cp. 
Jnl* 11 23 lJnl 2 . 16 . His name] virtually 
His Power. 18 . Should suffer] see especially 
Ps22 Isa 50 6 and 53 5 Dan l) 2 ". Our Lord 
Himself found intimations of His sufferings 
in the OT., Lk24 2,i Jnl3 ls . etc. 

ig. When the times of refreshing] RV 1 that 
so there may come seasons of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, and that he may 
send the Christ who hath been appointed 
for you, even Jesus.’ The idea that the Second 
Coming of Christ may he hastened or retarded 
by the conduct of the chosen people or of the 
Church, is also expressed in 2 Pet 3 12 (RM). 
The Jews believed that just before the coming 
of the Messiah Israel would be involved in 
terrible sufferings, and that from these the 
Messiah would relieve them, thus bringing 
1 seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord.’ 

2 r. Whom the heaven must receive] i.e. 
retain. This rendering is better than the 
alternative one, ‘who must hold the heaven 
in possession.’ Restitution of all things] In 
Mtl 7 u a restitution of all things by Elijah is 
mentioned, in preparation for the first coming 
of Christ. The restitution here spoken of is 
the restoration of the whole universe to its 
original and intended perfection, which will 
take place when Christ comes again. It is the 
same as ‘ the regeneration ’ of creation spoken 


of by Christ, Mtl9 2S ; as ‘the new heavens 
and new earth ’ of 2Pot3 13 Rev 21 1 ; and as 
‘ the redemption ’ of the body and of the phy- 
sical creation of Ro 8 18 ‘ 23 . Since the world 
began] The first such prophecy is Gn 3 is, im- 
mediately after the Fall ; and St. Peter not 
unfairly assumes that all the prophets, even 
those whose utterances have not been trans- 
mitted to us, looked forward to the coming of 
a Redeemer, and the final restoration of all 
things. 22 . Moses] see Dtl 8 15 - 19 : and cp. 
7 37 . In Dt the prophet is to be understood 
collectively of the line of great prophets which 
began with Samuel. But it received its chief 
fulfilment in J crus Christ ; and to Him alone 
do the words ‘ like unto me,’ and ‘ every soul 
which will not hear that prophet shall be de- 
stroyed,’ strictly apply. 25 . Unto Abraham] 
see Gn 12 3 18 18 22 18 26 4 28 14 Gal 3 3 . 26 . Unto 
you first] and afterwards to the Gentiles (Lk 
24 47 Act 8 ). St. Peter, as these words show, 
already contemplated the conversion of the 
Gentiles. Son] or ‘ Servant ’ : see v. 13. 

CHAPTER 4 

Arrest of Peter and John 

1 - 22 . Arrest of Peter and John. Peter’s 
speech before the Sanhedrin. The proceed- 
ings of the Apostles displeased the authorities, 
( 1 ) because they taught the people (v. 2 ) 
without having received the education and 
ordination of rabbis (cp. v. 13) ; (2) because 
they preached the Resurrection, a doctrine 
particularly distasteful to the Sadducees, the 
dominant party among the influential mem- 
bers of the priesthood ; (3) because they 
feared that the people would become in- 
flamed with enthusiasm, and that this would 
lead to collisions with the Romans. It is a 
mark of historic truth that the chief opposi- 
tion to the Apostles is here assigned to the 
Sadducees, who denied the Resurrection. The 
Pharisees, who affirmed it, were comparatively 
friendly (5 s * 23 3 ). and not a few of them 
became Christians (155). 

1 . As they spake] Clearly John also 
addressed tlio people. The captain of the 
temple] a priest next in dignity to the high 
priest, having under him a body of priests and 
Levites, who maintained order in the Temple. 

The Sadducees] Most of the chief priests 
belonged to this party. They denied the oral 
traditions of the elders, the existence of angels 
and spirits, predestination and fate, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrection of the 
body : see Mt3 7 16“- 22 23 Ac5 17 23« f . 

5 . Their rulers] A full and important 
meeting of the Sanhedrin was summoned. 
1 Rulers ’ = chief priest ; ‘ scribes ’ = rabbis or 
‘ lawyers,’ professional teachers of the Law. 
Most of the scribes were Pharisees. ‘ Elders ’ 
= such members of the Sanhedrin as were 
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neither chief priests nor scribes. 6. Annas 
the high priest] sec on J11I8 13 . John] An 
unknown person. But D reads ‘Jonathan.’ 
This is probably correct, for Jonathan was 
son of Annas, and succeeded Caiaphas. 

Alexander] is unknown. 

8. Filled with the Holy Ghost] in fulfilment 
of the promise Lk 12 u . 1 1. This is the stone] 
In Ps 1 1 8 -- the stone is Israel, which the heathen 
builders of the world’s great empires reject 
and despise, but which nevertheless is destined 
to play the chief part in the world’s history. 
In the NT. the stone is interpreted as the 
Messiah, and the builders as the rulers of 
the Jews: see Mt21 42 ; cp. also Eph2 19 " 22 
lPutli 4 -'*. 12. Neither is there salvation in 
any other] Though salvation is offered to 
men through Jesus, and Jesus alone, it does 
not follow' that those who are ignorant of His 
name are lost. God can save, through Christ, 
those who have never heard the gospel, if they 
respond to the degree of grace and enlighten- 
ment vouchsafed to them. 13. Unlearned 
and ignorant men] This rendering gives a false 
impression . What is meant is that the Apostles 
had not received the training of rabbis, and 
were consequently unskilled in rabbinical 
traditions, and had no authority to teach. 

‘ Ignorant ’ should be translated * private 
persons,’ or. 1 laymen.’ 

23-31 . Prayer of the Apostles on their 
release. 24. With one accord] The prayer 
was probably led by St. Peter, the or hers 
repeating the words after him. 25. Who by 
the mouth] RY 1 who by the Holy Ghost, by 
the mouth of our father David, didst say,’ etc. 

Why did the heathen rage ? etc.] verbatim 
from Ps 21 (LXX). This Ps. is directly Mes- 
sianic. though it may have been suggested 
by the historical circumstances of some actual 
Davidic king, e.g. Solomon. The people] 
RV 1 the peoples,’ i.e. the Jews, regarded 
either as consisting of twelve tribes, or as 
dispersed in different nations. Vain things] 
vain, because, though the enemies of Jesus 
seemed to triumph at His Crucifixion, God 
raised Him from the dead, and placed Him at 
His right hand in heaven. 27. Child] or, 
‘servant’: see on 3 13 . Were gathered to- 
gether] add • in this city ’ (RY). 

28. Thy counsel] There is a theological 
difficulty hero. God is said to have fore- 
ordained the iniquitous proceedings of the 
scribes and Pharisees w'ho condemned Jesus. 
The explanation is that God is said to fore- 
ordain what he foresees and permits. God 
permitted the death of Jesus, intending by it 
to redeem the world, and to destroy the works 
of the de\il : cp. 2 23 3 W . 29. That with all 
boldness they may speak thy word] rather, 
‘ that with all boldness ire may speak thy 
word.’ 


30. By stretching] RY 1 while thou stretchest 
forth thy hand to lical.’ 

31. The place was shaken, etc.] The 
physical phenomena of Pentecost (see 2 3 ) 
were partly reproduced. They spake the 
word] They continued their public preaching 
to the people, and their private exhortations to 
the disciples, in spite of the opposition of the 
Jewish authorities. 

32 — C. 5 16 . The communism of the Church 
of Jerusalem. Barnabas, Ananias, and Sap- 
phira. 

32. Neither said any of them'] This expression 
shows that the Church of Jerusalem recognised 
the principle of private property. A disciple’s 
property really was his own, but he did not 
say that it was his own ; lie treated it as if 
it were common property. The Anabaptist 
principle that private property is unlawful, 
finds no real support in the Acts. The 
communism was voluntary. 33. With great 
power] The expression suggests that the 
preaching was supported by miracles. 

36. Joses] RY ‘Joseph.’ Barnabas] lit 
‘the Son of Prophecy.’ "We learn from 13 l 
that he was a prophet ; and he probably gained 
his name 1 Barnabas ’ from some specially 
comforting or consoling prophecy which lie 
delivered to the Church of Jerusalem, soon 
after his conversion. A Levite] By tile 
Mosaic Law Levites were forbidden to hold 
land in Palestine, but the regulation had been 
long in abeyance. Cyprus] from the time of 
Alexander the Great many Jews had settled 
in this fertile island. It is likely that Barnabas 
had been educated at the neighbouring uni- 
versity of Tarsus, and had there made the 
acquaintance of St. Paul : cp. 9 2 ". 

CHAPTER 5 

The Apostles again Imprisoned 

1-16. The sm of Ananias and Sapphira was 
not keeping back part of the price, which they 
had a perfect right to do (v. 4), but pretending 
that the money which they offered to tin 
Apostles was the whole price of the possession 
sold, which was not the case. Their mntho 
was vanity and ambition. They wished to 
have a greater reputation for liberality than 
they were entitled to. 

x. Ananias] i.e. ‘Jehovah hath been gracious ’ 

Sapphira] If the word is Greek it means 
‘ sapphire ' ; if Aramaic, 1 beautiful.’ 3. The 
death of Ananias and Sapphira is to be regarded 
as an act of God, not of Peter, like the blind- 
ing of Elymas (13®). Peter acts, not 011 bis 
own authority, but under the direct inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost, who informs him of ibe 
secret sin, and authorises him to exeeiih I be 
divine vengeance. Similarly St. Paul is inspired 
to pronounce sentence against Elymas. 4. Was 
it not thine own ?] Clear proof that the apo- 
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stolic communism, was voluntary. Unto God] 
Ananias had lied unto men, but the sin against 
man was so insignificant, compared with the sin 
against God, that St. Peter rhetorically calls it 
no sin at all. 6. Wound him up] others ren- 
der, * composed his limbs.’ 

The truth of the narrative of Ananias 
and Sapphira is guaranteed by its painful 
character. No historian would have gone out 
of his way to invent it. The punishment of 
death seems severe, but it must be remembered 
that our Lord’s most severe denunciations 
were against hypocrisy. To brand religious 
hypocrisy for all time as infamous, seems to 
be the object of this miracle. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Ananias and Sap- 
phira were eternally lost. After this terrible 
punishment, they may have been forgiven. 

12. In Solomon’s porch] see3 n . Solomon’s 
portico was practically abandoned to the 
Christians, who made it their place of daily 
assembly, the Apostles teaching and working 
miracles there. 13. Of the rest] i.e. of the 
non-Christians. 15. The shadow] With this 
should be compared the faith of the Corinth- 
ians in the efficacy of the cloths that had 
touched St. Paul’s body (19 12 ). Something 
of superstition probably mingled with this 
faith, but true faith predominated, and God 
accepted it. 

17-42. Second imprisonment of Peter and 
John. Speech of Gamaliel. 

17. The Sadducees] see on Mt 3 7 Act 1 . 

20. Words of this life] i.e. the new life 
in God which the Death, Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord had made possible 
for man. 28. To bring this man's blood upon 
us] viz. by causing the people to rise up and 
avenge the murder of Jesus by slaying us. 

29-32. Peter’s speech is practically an epitom e 
of previous speeches ; see 4 19 3 2 33,30 3 is 
320 2 4. 33. Were cut] lit. ‘were sawn 

asunder.’ Took counsel] RV 1 were minded.’ 

34. Gamaliel] St. Paul’s teacher (22 3 ), grand- 
son of Hillel and son of Rabbi Simeon, 
was by far the most influential rabbi of 
the time. He was the first of the seven 
teachers who received the title Rabbim 
(higher than Rab or Rabbi). Gamaliel’s 
moderation on this occasion is to be ex- 
plained, (1) by his hostility to the Sad- 
ducees, whom he would not allow to win a 
decisive triumph over a sect which had much 
in common with the Pharisees ; (2) by the 
favourable impression which the Apostles' 
preaching and miracles had made upon him. 
He was not a convert, but thought that some- 
thing was to be said for the new teaching. 
Subsequent developments, particularly the 
preaching of Stephen, probably alienated him, 
as it did the other Pharisees. 36. Theudas] 
The mention of this name is the greatest 


historical difficulty in the Acts. Gamaliel’s 
speech was delivered 36 a.d. or earlier, but 
the insurrection of Theudas, according to 
Josephus, did not take place till some 10 
years later (about 46 a.d.) : see 1 Antiq.’ xx. 
5, 1. Perhaps St. Luke alludes to an early 
Theudas, of whom we know nothing. 

37. Judas of Galilee] raised an important 
rebellion in the days of the taxing, or 1 enrol- 
ment ’ by Quirinius (6, 7 A.D.). 

40. Beaten them] Probably with ‘forty 
stripes save one,’ a penalty inflicted upon 
St. Paul five times (2 Cor 11 2l ). They were 
punished for disobedience : see 4 ls . 

42. In every house] RV 1 at home,’ i.e. in 
the private Christian assemblies, held in 1 the 
upper room ’ or elsewhere. 

CHAPTER 6 
Stephen and the Seven 

1-7. The Hebrew-speaking Jews, who ere 
in a majority in the Church of Jerusalem, were 
inclined to despise and neglect the minority 
who spoke Greek. In particular, the Greek- 
speaking widows received less food than their 
Hebrew-speaking sisters. This led to com- 
plaints, and the impartiality of the Apostles 
waB called in question. The Apostles, finding 
the distribution of charity too great a burden 
for them, summoned a meeting of the 
Church, and called upon the brethren to elect 
seven men to undertake this business. The 
office to which they were appointed was in 
later times called the diaconate (Phil 1 1 1 Tim 
38,12) ; but the name had not yet come into 
use. and St. Luke consequently avoids it. 

1. Grecians] i.e. Hellenists, or Greek-speak- 
ing Jews. Hebrews] i.e. Hebrew-speaking 
Jews. Hebrew was spoken mainly in Jeru- 
salem and Judaea. Ministration] i.e. dis- 
tribution of food (v. 2). 2. It is not reason] 

rather. ‘ It does not please us.’ Serve tables] 
i.e. attend to the distribution of food. Others 
think that the tables of bankers are meant, and 
that the Apostles complain that they cannot 
keep the accounts, or manage the finances of 
so large a community. 3. Full of the Holy 
Ghost] All Church work requires to be per- 
formed in the power of the Spirit, and not 
least the management of charity and finance. 

Wisdom] i.e. the practical discernment and 
tact so necessary in the distribution of 
charity. 

5. The names are all Greek, which suggests 
that some at least of them were Greek-speak- 
ing Jews. That all were Hellenists is not 
probable. Greek names were quite common 
even among the Hebrews (cp. Nicodemus, 
Philip, and Andrew). One, Nicolas, was a 
proselyte, i.e. doubtless a full circumcised pro- 
selyte. Of two only, Stephen and Philip, 
have we any further account. The appoint- 
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ment of the Seven marks the first stage in the 
growth of liberal ideas within the Church. 

The differences between the Hellenistic 
(Grecian) Jews and the Hebrews are note- 
worthy. The Hellenists used the Gk. OT. 
(Septuagint) : were educated more or less in 
the Greek manner; studied (though to a 
limited extent) Greek literature and philo- 
sophy, and adopted a more liberal attitude 
towards the Gentile world than the Hebrews. 
The typical representative of Hellenism is 
Philo, who makes Moses and the prophets 
speak the language of philosophy. Josephus 
also (in spite of his knowledge of Hebrew) 
has pronounced Hellenistic tendencies. 

6 . The essential element in ordination is 
prayer, and the laying on of hands by the 
chief ministers of the Church. The laying 
on of hands in making appointments is 
ancient. Thus 1 Joshua was full of the spirit 
of wisdom because Moses had laid his hands 
upon him ’ (Nu 27 18-23 Dt34»). 

8 - 15 . The preaching, miracles, and arrest 
of Stephen. 

The reason why the preaching of Stephen 
gave so much greater offence than that of the 
Twelve probably was that he saw that the 
coming of Christ virtually abrogated the Cere- 
monial Law, and that its abandonment was 
only a question of time. Ho thus anticipated 
St. Paul, perhaps even went beyond him at least 
in theory (see on v. 14). But as his speech 
gives no clear indications of such views, not 
even in 7 4S , some suppose that he attacked the 
authority, not of the Law of Moses itself, but 
only of those traditional additions to it which 
the scribes held to be of equal or greater 
authority. Stephen was probably a Hellenist, 
and his opponents in the synagogues (v. 9) 
were also Hellenists. 

8 . Of faith] RV ‘ of grace.’ 

9 . There are said to have been no less than 
480 synagogues in Jerusalem, and the Cyre- 
nians and Alexandrians, at any rate, would 
have been sufficiently numerous to have syna- 
gogues of their own. Libertines] lit. 'f reed- 
men.’ These were descendants of those Jews 
who, having been carried bv the Romans, par- 
ticularly by Pompey, to Rome as prisoners of 
war, had afterwards been emancipated from 
slavery. Cyrenians] A fourth part of the in- 
habitants of Cyrene, the capital of Upper 
Libya, consisted of Jews. Alexandrians] At 
Alexandria (founded by Alexander the Great, 
332 B.C.) two of the five parts into which the 
city was divided were inhabited by Jews, who 
were ruled over by a Jewish officer called an 
afahtirrlt. At Alexandria the OT. had been 
translated into Greek. Here flourished a Jew- 
ish-Greck philosophy of which Philo is the 
chief exponent. Apollos was an Alexandrian 
(18 2I ). Tradition makes St. Mark the first 
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bishop of Alexandria. Cilicia] To this syna- 
gogue St. Paul probably belonged. Asia] The 
Roman province, not the continent.. It em- 
braced Lydia, Mysia, (’aria, part of Phrygia. 
Its threo chief towns were Ephesus, Smyrna, 
and Pergamos. 

11 . Suborned men] The success of these 
tactics against Jesus encouraged them to repeal 
them. 13 . This holy place] i.e. the Temple. 

14 . Destroy this place, etc.] AVhat St. 
Stephen had probably said was that the Law 
would pass away as having been fulfilh d m 
(’hrisfc, and that if the Jews persistently re- 
fused to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah 
their city and Temple would be destroy ed. as 
Jesus had prophesied (Mt24, etc.). Although 
the charge was malicious and false, there mis 
some truth in it. Stephen’s teaching was 
clearly more advanced and liberal than tlmt <>i 
the Twelie. 15 . The face of an angel] This 
description is probably due to St. Paul, who 
was doubtless present : cp. 7 •'A 

CHAPTER 7 

DkFE.NC'E AND M MiTVRDO.M OF STF.I’lll.N 

1 - 53 . Speech of Stephen. There is eu-iy 
reason to believe that this speech was really 
delivered by St. Stephen, and not composed 
by St. Luke; for, (1) the speech does 1101 (111 
any direct manner) answer the charges alleged 
(G u ), as a speech composed by the historian 
himself would have done ; ( 2 ) there are soiual 
erroneous references to the OT. (not all due to 
the use of LXX), natural enough in a speech 
delivered impromptu, but not natural in .1 
speech composed deliberately. St. Paul who 
heard the speech probably reported it to St. 
Luke. 

The exact point of the speech, and how it is 
intended to be an answer to the charges (G 11 ). 
is disputed. It would appear, however, that 
the great length at which the history of the 
Jews is related, is intended to show th.it 
Stephen was not a blasphemer of God but as 
firm a believer in the OT. as his accusers. Ur 
givesa particular account of Moses (vv. 20-111. 
and declares his firm belief in the divine au- 
thority of the Law delivered by him (’ the 
lively oracles,’ v. 38). He points out. howi \ er. 
that Moses himself predicted the coming of a 
prophet greater than himself, and that to tear 
this prophet (whom he identifies i\ itli . 1 < 'is. 
v.52) is commanded by the Law itself. Sti phi 11 . 
therefore, who obeys this command of Moses 
to hear Jesus, Is keeping the Law, while his 
adversaries, who disobey this command, arc 
breaking the Law (v. 53). The prophets also 
predicted the coming of Jesus, and Stephen, 
who follows Jesus, obeys the prophets while 
his adversaries are rebels against them, as 
their fathers were (vv. 51, 52). The speech 
contains no reply to the charge of predicting 
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the destruction of (ho Temple. If the speech 18 . Knew not Joseph] i.o. knew not the 
had been allowed to bo finished, it is probable history of Joseph and of his great services to 
that it would have closed with a solemn warn- his adopted country. 19 . So that] rather, 
ing that unless his adversaries accepted Jesus 1 that they might east out their babes.’ etc. 
as the Messiah, in accordance with the teaching 20 . Was exceeding fair] lit. 'fair unto God,’ 
of Moses and the prophets, their city and i.e. fair even in tho eyes of God : cp. GnlO 9 , 
Temple would be destroyed. The Apology of * a mighty hunter before J ehovah.’ 

Stephen may be compared with the Apology 22 . Learned] i.e. taught. Undoubtedly true, 
of Socrates. Both were delivered, not with though not mentioned in the OT. 1 The wis- 
the object of gaining an acquittal, but of testi- dom of the Egyptians ’ consisted of natural 
tying openly to the truth, and of denouncing science, magic, astronomy, medicine, and 
the blindness and injustice of the judges. mathematics, and was mainly in the hands of 

2 . Men, etc.] BY ‘ Brethren and fathers ’ ; the priesthood. Mighty in words] not incon- 
i.e. Israelites, and Sanhedrists. In Mesopo- bistent with Ex 4 1°, for Moses’ eloquence was 
tamia] Genesis says nothing of an appearance acquired subsequently. 23 . Forty years old] 
in Mesopotamia, but such an appearance is His age is derived from tradition, 
implied, .Tosh 2 4 2, 3 Heh 9" (cp. Gula 7 ), and 30 . Forty years] Another tradition. The 
affirmed by Philo. 3 . See Gn 12 1 , which is rabbis said, ‘Moses lived in Pharaoh’s palace 
mistranslated by tho AV, to harmonise with this 40 years, in Midian 40 years, and ministered 
passage. 4 . Charran] i.e. Haran, or Carrhte, an to Israel 40 years.’ An angel] in Ex 0 ' 2 ‘the 
ancient city of N. Mesopotamia. Here Crassus, angel of Jehovah,’ who is afterwards identified 
the Boman general, was disastrously defeated with Jehovah Himself. 34 . I will send] rather, 
by the Parthians 53 n.c. Sec Gn 11 si 12*.®. ‘ let me send.’ 35 . A ruler and a deliverer] lit. 

When his father was dead] According to ‘ a ruler and redeemer.’ Moses’ ‘ redemption ’ 
Genesis (see Gnl 1 20 , 3 J l), Torah lived 60 of the people from the bondage of Egypt was 
years after his son’s migration into Canaan, a type of Christ's greater redemption of them 
Stephen’s statement is not a mere blunder, from the bondage of sin and Satan, 
but a divergent tradition, found also in Philo, 37 . A prophet] The importance of Moses, 
and apparently intended to shield the patriarch according to Stephen, is that he is the type 
from the charge of unfilial conduct, in thus and forerunner of a greater than himself, 
abandoning his aged father. 5 . See Gnl2 7 whose coming he foretold : sec DtlS 3 ®. 3 ® ; and 
13 13 etc. cp. Ac3 22 . Christ is the second and greater 

fi.' See Gnl5 13 ' 1,! . Four hundred years] so Moses, and, like him, a redeemer (v. 35), law- 
Gn 'lo 13 ; more precisely 430 years, Ex 12 « giver (v. 38), and prophet (v. 37). Loyalty to 
But there was another tradition which made Moses, therefore, necessarily implies loyalty 
the 430 years of Exl2« refer to tho sojourn to Christ. 

of the patriarchs in Palestine and Egypt. This 38 . In the church] i.e. in the congregation 
is found in some MSS of the LXX (Ex 12 w ); or assembly of all Israel at Mt. Sinai when 
in Josephus, and in Gal 3 1T . 7 . In this place] the Law was given and the Covenant made 

in Canaan not Sinai, as is the case in Ex3 12 . and ratified. On this occasion Moses again 
8 . Circumcision] Gnl 7° f . 9 . SeeGn37 lt . typified Christ by acting as Mediator. He was 
Envy] Stephen sees in Joseph atype of Jesus, with God (or God’s angel) on Mt. Sinai holding 
and in the envy of his brethren, a type of the converse with Him : he was also with the 
envy of the chief priests and scribes which people below holding converse with them, and 
caused the death of Jesus. thus being intimately associated with both, made 

14. Threescore and fifteen souls] Stephen a covenant between them. With the angel] 
follows L XX of Gn46 27 Exl®. Tho Hebrew The idea that Moses did not receive the Law 
makes the number seventy. 16 . There arc directly from God, but from an angel or angels, 
two errors in this v. : (1) Jacob was not buried is contrary to the OT., but was curreut among 
at Sychem (Shechcm), but at Hebron, in the the Jews at this period: see Jos. ‘Ant.’ 15.5,3, 
cave of Machpelah (Gn50 13 ). (2) It was not ‘Wo have learnt the most holy part of our Law 

Abraham, but Jacob, who bought a sepulchre by angels.’ The Fathers identify the angel 
at Shechem, from the sons of Emmor (Hamor), who spoke to Moses with the Logos, or 
Gn33 10 Josh 24 32 . Either St. Stephen is fol- second person of the Holy Trinity. Lively 
lowing a divergent tradition, or, as is more oracles] An oracle is an inspired utterance, 
probable the errors are due to a lapse of hence the term is suitably applied to the 
memory natural enough under the disturbing Scriptures. Tho oracles are lively, orliving.be- 
circumstances of the speech. The father of cause they have the power of God in them, and 
Sychem] The truo rendering is the ' son ' of the promises which they contain are effectual. 
Sychem which would be another discrepancy 39 . Israel’s rebellion against Moses is atype 
with Gn33 lfl But the BV adopts another of their later rebellion against Jesus. Egypt] 
r eading , ‘ in Sychem (Shechem).' i-e. the Egyptian way of life, especially Egyp- 
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tian idolatry (hull-worship). In Egypt Apis was 
worshipped at Memphis, and Mnevis at Helio- 
polis under the form of a hull : see Ex32 C 

42. The book of the prophets] The twelve 
minor prophets formed one roll or book. O 
ye house, etc.] freely quoted from LXX 
of Amos o-V" Stephen, following LXX, 
supposes that the worship of Moloch and of 
the stars took place in the wilderness. This is 
not expressly mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
hut it is not improbable, for the worship of 
Moloch is forbidden Lvl8 21 , etc. Have ye 
offered?] The answer is ‘Xo.’ In appearance 
sacrifices had been offered to God, but inas- 
much as they were offered by worshippers 
polluted by idolatry, they were no true sacri- 
fices. 

43. Ye took up] viz. to carry in a religious 
procession, or, to carry from one halting-place 
to another The tabernacle of Moloch] a pro- 
fane imitation of the tabernacle of Jehovah. 
Moloch (Molech, or Milcotn) was an idol of 
the Ammonites to whom children were offered. 
His image is said to have been hollow, heated 
from below, with the head of an ox, and out- 
stretched arms in which children were laid, 
their cries of agony being stifled hy the beat- 
ing of drums. The Heb., however, should 
probably he translated not ‘ the tabernacle of 
Moloch ’ (LXX and AY), but 1 Siccuth, your 
king ’ (another false god). The star of your 
god Remphan] i.e. his star-emblem. The Heb. 

^ has Chinn (not Remphan), i.o. the planet 
' Saturn. Beyond Babylon] Amos says, 1 beyond 
Damascus.’ Stephen has adapted the prophecy 
(according to the rabbinical fashion) to later 
events. 

44. Stephen’s reference to the movable 
tabernacle in the wilderness is probably in- 
tended to show that the worship of God is 
not necessarily confined to one place (Jerusa- 
lem), and that for adequate cause (e.g. the 
persistent rejection of Christ by the Jews) 
the privilege of Jerusalem may he taken away. 

The tabernacle of witness] Thus LXX 
translates the phrase, which really means 1 the 
tent of meeting,’ i.e. the tent where God met 
His worshippers. But the phrase is neverthe- 
less an apt one, for the tent contained the 
ark, which was a witness of the covenant, and 
the two tables on which the fundamental law 
of the covenant (the Decalogue) was written. 

The fashion] see Ex 25 40 20 30 Heb8 5 . 

45. BY ‘Which also our fathers, in their 
turn, brought in with Joshua when they en- 
tered on the possession of the nations,’ etc. 
Note Jesus = ‘Joshua,’ as in Heb 4 s . 

48. Stephen's words do not indicate that the 
building of Solomon’s Temple was a mistake, 
but they do indicate that God’s worship is not 
necessarily tied to one place, and that the 
divine choice of J erusalem as a place of wor- 
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ship is not irreversible. Solomon himself 
recognised this truth, 1 K8 2r . 49,50. See Isa ' 

CO 1 * 2 . 

51-53. Stephen, not careful of life, and 1 
willing to bo a martyr, now denounces hi-, | 
judges. 52. Have slain] referring especially 1 
to Isaiah and Jeremiah, who both, accordin'; | 
to tradition, suffered martyrdom. The Just 1 
One] i.e. Jesus : see 3 14 . 33. By the dis- 

position of angels] RV ‘as it was ordained 
by angels ’; RM ‘ as the ordinance of angels.' 
The precise meaning is uncertain, hut swim 
kind of mediation of angels in the gi\ ing of 
the Law is probably meant: see Gal 3 111 NelcJ-. 

54-C. 8 s . Martyrdom of Stephen. Saul’s 
persecution of the Church. 

54. Were cut] lit. 1 wore sawn asunder ' : 
see O 33 . 55. Standing] Jesus rises from the , 

throne on which He is represented as eternally I 
sitting (Mt26 w Mkl6 1!> , etc.) to succour the [ 
martyr in his extremity, and to welcome bis soul | 
into bliss. 56. The Son of man] Here only i" | 
this title applied to Jesus by any one c\c> pi 
Himself. It indicates that Stephen saw Jlini 
in human form: see on Mt8 2, >. 57. Stopped 

their ears] because they regarded his words ,iv 
blasphemous. 

58. Out of the city] see 1 K21 13 Lv24 ll l “. 

And stoned hint] ‘After a man has been con- 
demned to be stoned, they bring him good 
strong wine, and give him to drink, that he 
may not. feel too great horror of a violent 
death. Then come the witnesses, and bind In- 
hands and feet, and lead him to the place of 
stoning. Then the witnesses take a grunt 
stone, large enough to cause death, and lay it 
upon his heart all together, lest one should 
act before another, according to Dt 17", *■ The 
hand of the witnesses shall he first against 
him ” : then all the Israelites can overw helm 
him with stones’ (Talmud). The execution 
of Stephen was tumultuous and illegal, for. 
(1) there was no formal sentence pronounced 
by the court, (2) the Roman authorities non? 
not consulted about the death sentence : see 
Jnl8 31 . 

Saul] A young Jew of Tarsus in filiri.i. 
born a Roman citizen, a tent-maker hy trade, 
of well-to-do parents, trained at Jerusalem in 
the rabbinical school of Gamaliel the 1’liai isce. 
and accustomed to speak Hebrew (21“" f 
etc.). His other name, Paul, first 000111", 13" 

59. Calling upon God ] RY * calling upon 
the Lord ’ (i.e. J esus). Receive my spirit] A 
direct prayer to Jesus, and, therefore, a piont 
that the doctrine of the divinity of Jomi" via" 
already established in the Church. 1 1 i" not 
a prayer to a mero saintly intercessor (“Jcmi-. 
pray for me’), but a direct prayer offered in 
the firm belief that Jesus can really grant 
what is asked, viz. the salvation of the soul. 
Prayer to Jesus was universal in the Christian 
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Church (9 14 , etc.). 6o. Like his Master, Except the apostles] The apostles still 
Stephen dies praying for his enemies: cp. wished to achieve the conversion of Jerusalem. 
Lk 23 84 . Besides, as leaders of the flock, they disdained 

C. 8. i. At that time] RV ‘ on that day.' flight. 

PART 2 


The Extension op the Church to 
Tho Christians, scattered by persecution, 
preach everywhere through Judasa and Sa- 
maria. The places specially mentioned are 
Samaria, Azotus, Ceesarea, Lydda, the Sharon 
valley, and Joppa. 

CHAPTER 8 

Primp in Samaria. Simon Mac us 
The graphic details of the ministry of Philip 
which follow, were doubtless obtained from 
Philip himself. St. Luko stayed at his house 
at Caesarea, and made the acquaintance of his 
four virgin daughters, prophetesses (21 s ). 
During St. Paul’s three year’s' imprisonment 
at Caesarea, St. Luke doubtless had much 
intercourse with Philip, with whose liberal 
views he was in sympathy. The historical 
character of the following narratives stands 
upon a firm basis. In later years Philip 
migrated with his daughters to Tralles, in 
Asia Minor, of which he became the first 
bishop. Philip the Deacon and Evangelist 
is confused by some early writers with Philip 
the Apostle, who in his later years migrated 
to Hierapolis, and who also had daughters. 

5. Philip] The deacon and evangelist, not 
the Apostle (see vv. 1 and 14). The city of 
Samaria] doubtless the capital, called (like the 
district) Samaria, and also (since the time of 
Herod the Great) Sebaste, in honour of 
Augustus (Sebastos). 7. Unclean spirits] 
Whether the NT. demoniacs were really pos- 
sessed, or were insane persons whose delusion 
took the form of a belief that they wore pos- 
sessed, is an open question. In either case 
the miracles of healing performed on them 
are remarkable (see on Mt 4 24 . 23 ). 

9. Simon] Justin Martyr (150 A.D.), himself 
a Samaritan, says that Simon belonged to the 
Samaritan village of Gitto. He is regarded as 
the father of heresy, and is the reputed author 
of a Gnostic work called 1 The Great Revela- 
tion,’ of which fragments remain. Bewitched] 

• astounded’ (also v. 11). 10. The great power 
of God] BY 1 that power of God which is 
called Great,' i.e. the chief emanation from 
the Deity, and so entitled to divine worship. 
According to Justin, he went even further, 
claiming to be the first or supreme God. 

13. Believed] i.e. believed in the genuineness 
of Philip’s miracles, but did not believe in God 
with a spiritual and saving faith. Simon as 
a sorcerer and conjurer was an excellent judge 
of alleged miracles. 


Judaea and Samaria (Chs. SMI 18 ) 

14. By sending Peter and John the apostles 
formally sanctioned the reception of the 
Samaritans into the Church. The Samaritans, 
though observing the Law, were almost en- 
tirely heathen in origin, so that the inciden _ 
marks an important step towards admitting 
pure Gentiles. 

15-17. This is the fullest account of the 
apostolic laying on of hands after baptism, 
which is more briefly described, 19®, and al- 
luded to, Heb6 2 . In later times the ordinance 
was administered by bishops, and was called 
Confirmation, the Seal, and the Chrism. The 
author of Hebrews speaks of it as one of the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ 
(HebB 2 ). 

18. Saw] It is probable that many upon 
whom the Apostles laid hands received miracu- 
lous gifts. That Simon, who made his living 
by working lying wonders, should have desired 
the power of working genuine ones, was 
natural enough. 

26-40. Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 
The eunuch, though a believer in the God of 
Israel, was a Gentile. Luke the universalist 
delights to record his admission into that wider 
communion in which all races and all conditions 
stand on an equality. This is the first example 
of a Gentile baptism. That it did not lead to 
the same disputes as the baptism of Cornelius, 
is due to the fact that it was private. 

26. Toward the south] or, about mid-day. 

Gaza] The town is called desert, or deserted, 

because it had been destroyed, 96 b.c. 

27. Candace] The Ethiopian kingdom of 
Meroe lay to the S. of Egypt, and was governed 
by queens, whose dynastic title was 1 Candace.’ 

32. See Isa 53 8 (LXX). Isaiah is speak- 
ing of the suffering Servant of Jehovah, whom 
the Apostolic Church rightly identified with 
Jesus the Messiah. 33. In his humiliation 
his judgment was taken away] i.e. in the 
humiliation of His Passion, justice w r as denied 
Him by the Sanhedrin and by Pilate. And 
who shall declare his generation?] i.e. and 
what language is adequate to describe the 
wickedness of His contemporaries who unjustly 
crucified Him ? For his life is taken from, 
the earth] This refers not to the Ascension 
of Jesus (as some have thought), but to His 
violent death. 

36. Baptized] ‘Preaching Jesus’ had 
clearly included instruction upon the nature 
and necessity of the Christian sacraments. 
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37. which the RV omits, is a very early 
and trustworthy marginal addition, which was 
ultimately incorporated into the text. The 
simplicity of the baptismal confession is a 
proof of its genuineness. 1 Pet 3 21 alludes to 
the baptismal profession of faith. 38. The 
eunuch was probably baptised by immersion, 
the usual practice of the early Church, though 
not held to be absolutely essential. 

39. Caught away Philip] Probably the Holy 
Spirit prompted Philip to depart abruptly 
for Azotus (Ashdod). Rejoicing] According to 
Eusebius, the eunuch, on his arrival home, 
evangelised his countrymen. In his conversion 
was fulfilled PsG8 31 , ‘Princes shall come out 
of Egypt ; Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God.' 40. Was found at Azotus] 
Azotus or Ashdod was one of the five Philis- 
tine cities, whose inhabitants were euemies of 
the Jews after the captivity (Xeh4"). It was 
distant over 20 m. (northwards) from Gaza. 

All the cities] These would include Januiia, 
Joppa and Lydda. Caesarea] sec on 10 1 . 

CHAPTER 0 

Raul w.c-ovir.s a (’hkistivn 

1-30. The Conversion of Saul is to be re- 
garded as a miraculous event. The way for it 
may have been prepared by Sit plien s speech, by 
the spectacle of the constancy of the Christian 
martyrs, and by Saul's own consciousness of 
the imperfections o 1 ' the Law (Ro 7 "-8 u ). Yet 
there is no indication that he was anything 
\ but a violent enemy of Christianity until the 
moment of his conversion. His own language 
on this point is quite clear (1 Corlfi 9 Gal 1 12 ' le 
lTiml 13 ). St. Paul always maintained that 
the appearance of the risen Christ to him 
which brought about his conversion, was as 
objective and real as the appearances to the 
other Apostles. He regarded it as the turn- 
ing-point of his life, and the beginning of 
his new vocation. He claimed to be an 
Apostle of equal rank and authority with the 
other Apostles (2 Cor 11 5 Gal 2 s , etc.), (1) be- 
cause Christ had appeared to him as to the 
others (1 Cor 15 s 9 1 ), and (2) because Christ 
had appointed him an Apostle just as He had 
appointed the others (Ac22 21 , etc.). For 
confirmation of the truth of this he appealed 
to ‘ the signs of an apostle ’ (miracles, conver- 
sions, etc.) which accompanied his ministry 
(2 Cor 1 2 12 ). 

Raul’s conversion at once gave Christianity 
a higher social status. He was an educated 
man, of good family, a rabbi, and (probably) a 
member of the Sanhedrin. It could no longer 
he objected to the teachers of the new faith 
that they wore all ignorant and unlettered 
men. 

The conversion of Saul is a turning-point 
in the history of Christianity. By conversion 
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he became not merely a Christian, hut an en- 
lightened Christian. He perceived that the 
ceremonial Law was no longer binding, and 
his perception of this fact enabled him to 
preach Christianity as a mine: sal religion. 
Thu Twelve already held this \ iew in prin- 
ciple, but to Saul belongs the credit of at ting 
upon it with energy, and of carrying it out to 
its logical results. 

1. The high priest] The Romans allow id 
the Sanhedrin to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction (except in capital cases) o, cr the 
whole Jewish community, even outside Pali- 
tine. 2. Synagogues] clearly the Christian' 
had not yet separated from the Jewish syna- 
gogues. This way] -Way,' thus used aliso 
lutely for Christianity, is peculiar to Arts : su- 
1(517 1 8 19 9 .- 3 22 > 24 1 *> 

3. A light] according to K'oi-'J 1 , Paul saw. 
within the light, Jesus Himself, in Ilis risen 
and glorified body. 

5. Jt in hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks] These words, which the RV omits as 
an interpolation from 2G 14 . mean that the nil' 
of a persecutor is impossible to Paul. Paul i- 
really in the position of a plough-ox. Jusiis 1- 
his driver, and holds the goad. Paul can no 
more resist Jesus than the plough-ox can reset 
his driver. There is probably no allusion t» 
stings of conscience, as some have suppos'd. 

6. According to 2G Ifl , Jesus also told Paul 
that his mission would be 1o preach 10 tin 
Gentiles. 7. Stood speechless] According to 
2G 14 , they fell to the earth. Hearing a voice] 
RV ‘ hearing the voice.’ Yet in 22 11 Paul wv». 

* they heard not the voice of him that spake t" 
me.’ The latter account, being Paul's own. is 
to be preferred. Those who wish to hannoni-e 
the two accounts translate here ‘lu tiring t la- 
sound ’ (RM). But it is not necessary toli.11- 
moniso. The variations in unimportant details 
only accentuate the general harmony. 

8 . Saw no man] RV 1 saw nothing.' 

9. Saul fasted to show his penitence. 

10. An an i a s] probably the head of the 
Christian body at Damascus. Laic tradition 
makes him one of the Seven, consul rated 1 a-li-'f 
of Damascus by Peter and Andrew, ami -> 
martyr. 15. A chosen vessel] i.c. a * In*-' n 
instrument : cp. I'd'- Gal 1 l; ,otc. The Gentiles! 
cp. 22 21 2 fii 7 Rois ilia (jal 2 s . And the 
children of Israel] Though Paul s 1111s mu vv.t' 
mainly to the Gentiles, it was his c( stum 111 
preach the gospel first to the Jews: sui !•> '*i 
etc. 16. I will shew him] see 20 24 21 11 2< " r 
ll 23 . 18. And was baptized] it is added (22 
that St. Paul received at his baptism the 1 emis- 
sion of his former sins. 

The three accounts of St. Paul’s conveisiun 
(chs. 9, 22, 2G) present some not very impoitiud 
variations. Thus, St. Paul alone fell to the 
earth (c. 9), but in c. 2G all fell to the earth. 
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The men heard a voice (c. ‘J) t but in c. 22 
they heard not the voice. These men ‘saw 
no man ’ (c. !)), but in c. 22 they ‘ saw indeed 
the light.’ In c. 2 (i it is the Lord who declares 
that St. Paul is to be ‘ a minister and witness ’ 
to the Gentiles ; in c. 9 and c. 22 it is Ananias. 
In c. 2 G no allusion is made to the Apostle 
becoming blind, or to Ananias, but it is noted 
that the Lord spoke in Hebrew. 

19. Certain days] St. Luke makes no men- 
tion of the Arabian sojourn of St. Paul, which, 
according to Gall 1T , took place immediately 
after the conversion. Either St. Luke did not 
know of it, or thought it unimportant for his 
purpose. By ‘ Arabia 1 is probably meant the 
teri’itory of the Nabateans, which in the period 
of their greatest prosperity extended from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea. To this race be- 
longed king Aretas, whose ethnarch in Damascus 
endeavoured to arrest St. Paul (2 Cor 1 1 3i ). 

20. Christ] It V ' Jesus.’ The Son of God] 
Whatever may be the meaning of this term in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in the Pauline theology 
it undoubtedly means a preexistent divine 
being, consubstantial with the Father, and His 
agent in the Creation and Redemption of the 
world. 23. After many days] according to 
Gal 1 la , after 1 three years.’ The Jews] These 
must have persuaded the governor of king 
Aretas to persecute Paul : see 2 Cor 1 1 3 -. 

25. The disciples] RY ‘ his disciples.’ 26. It 
is strange that after this arduous work at 
Damascus the Church of Jerusalem should 
still doubt the fact of Paul’s conversion. 

27. To the apostles] according to Gall, 
Paul stayed in Jerusalem fifteen days, and of 
the Apostles saw only Peter and James the 
Lord’s brother. 29. Grecians] i.e. Greek- 
speaking Jews. 30. The reason why Paul 
was willing to leave Jerusalem is given in 22 13 
(a vision of Jesus in the Temple). 

31. Extension of the Church in Judaea, 
Galilee, and Samaria. 

The churches] RV ‘ the Church.’ The local 
churches formed one organic whole. 

32-43. Activity of Peter at Lydda and 
Joppa. 

32. Throughout all quarters ] or, 1 throughout 
all the saints.’ Lydda] in the plain of Sharon, 
about 10 m. SE. of Joppa, on the way to 
Jerusalem. 

33. /Eneas] the name is different from that 
of the hero of Virgil’s poem (/Eneas). 

34. The Apostle healed ‘in the name of 
Jesus.’ Jesus healed in His own name, as 
being Himself the author of the cure. 

35. Saron] or, Sharon, is a very fruitful 
plain extending along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean from Joppa to Carmel (1 Ch 27 20 Song 
2 1 , etc.). 36. Joppa] now Jaffa, the port of 
Jerusalem, and the only seaport ever possessed 
by the Jews. Dorcas] i.e. 1 gazelle.’ 


CHAPTER 10 
Petek ami hie Gk.ntii.es 

1-48. Conversion of Cornelius. The bap- 
tism of Cornelius was an e\ ent of far-reaching 
importance, and is, therefore, described by St. 
Luke in great detail. If it was not the first 
actual baptism of a Gentile (see 8 3S ), it was, 
at any rate, the first such baptism which was 
publicly acknowledged. The historical char- 
acter of the incident has been called in question 
because St. Peter in Galatians is represented 
as opposing St. Paul on the Gentile question 
(Gal 2 11 f -). But, (1) Galatians represents 
Peter as in complete agreement with Paul on 
all essential points (Gal 2 ' ) > 1:i ) ; and ( 2 ) the 
Jewish prejudices of Peter are fully recog- 
nised in the narrative in Acts. Indeed, it 
required a thrice-repeated vision to remove 
them (10«-). 

1. Caesarea] built by Herod the Great on 
the site of an insignificant town called Strato’s 
Tower, and renamed Caesarea Augusta in 
honour of his patron Augustus. There was a 
theatre, an amphitheatre, a royal palace, and 
a temple containing images of Augustus and 
of Rome. The majority of the inhabitants 
were Greek, but Jews enjoyed equal rights. 
At this time Caesarea was the capital of the 
Roman pro\ince, and the residence of the 
governor. 

Cornelius, a centurion] A legion consisted 
of about G ,000 men, and was divided into ten 
cohorts, each commanded by a tribune (or 
chiliarch, see 21 3l ). A cohort was divided 
into six centuries, each commanded by a cen- 
turion. Centurions were men who had risen 
from the ranks, and were therefore, as a rule, 
men of capacity and good character : cp. Lk 7 #. 

The Italian bam/] rather, 1 cohort.’ In the 
smaller provinces legions were not stationed, 
and therefore St. Luke is doubtless right in 
saying that there was only a cohort of Roman 
soldiers at Caesarea. The men were recruited 
in Italy, and were probably Roman citizens. 

2. One that feared God] i.e. a believer in 
the one true God, but not a circumcised 
proselyte. The baptism of Cornelius would 
not have been an innovation if he had been 
circumcised : see G 3 . Cornelius was diligent 
in the three recognised religious duties of 
prayer, fasting (v. 30 ), and alinsdeeds ; he kept 
the Jewish hours of prayer (v. 3 ). 

3. Ninth hour] i.e. 3 l'.M. 4. A memorial] 
Acts of genuine piety cause God to remember 
us for good. Cornelius, by using well the 
grace already vouchsafed him, was thought 
worthy to receive greater grace. 8. To Joppa] 
A distance of about 40 m. 

9. The sixth hour] see on 3 1 . The flat 
housetop of Oriental houses is used for prayer, 
meditation, recreation, and sleeping (2 K 23 12 
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Xeh 8 ! “ IS 9 2 =. 2 « (H V) 2 S 1 1 2 io. Trance] 
Trance, ecstasy, or waking vision, is only one 
of the modes of divine revelation, ami that by 
no means the most frequent or most important. 
For examples see Isali Dan 7, 8, 9'-' 1 2Corl2 2 
Rev 1 1 ". Visions play a somewhat important 
part in the history of Acts (9 10 10 9 18 y 22 17 : 
ep. 27 23 2 17 J. 16. Thrice] the vision was 

repeated to confirm and establish the lesson 
taught by it (Gn41 32 ). 

The question of the distinction of meats 
was important, Letause, so long as it was 
observed, the Church (like the Jews) was 
cut off from all real social intercourse with 
Gentiles, who placed • unclean ’ food on their 
tables. A special revelation was accordingly 
made to the chief of the Apostles announcing 
that the distinction of meats was abrogated, 
and that henceforth Jew and Gentile were to 
associate and eat together, on terms of equality 
(v. 28). Jesus had already laid down this 
principle (Mk7 19 RV), but St. Peter had not 
understood it. 

28. An unlawful thing] cp. Jn4° 18 23 Ac 
11 3 Gal2 12 i 14 . 30. Four days, etc.] RY 

‘ Four days ago, until this hour, I was keeping 
the ninth hour of prayer in my house.’ The 
reference to fasting, omitted by the RY, has 
considerable ancient attestation. 

36-38. The construction is confused, reflect- 
ing St. Peter’s deep emotion. Adopting the 
reading of the RM. we may freely translate 
thus : 1 He sent the word unto the children 
of Israel, preaching peace (for all mankind) 
through Jesus Christ (He is Lord of all men). 
Ye know the things that were done throughout 
the whole of Judaea, beginning from Galilee, 
after the baptism which John preached, (even 
the deeds of) Jesus of Nazareth, how God 
anointed Him with the Holy Ghost and with 
power, who went about doing good,’ etc. 

41. Eat and drink] see on 1 4 . 42. Quick] 

i.e. living : see 2 Tim 4 1 1 Pet 4 5 ; cp. Ro 1 4 0. 

43. All the prophets] cp. 3 21 2fi 22 . 44. As 
a rule, the Holy Spirit was given after baptism, 
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with the laying on of the Apostles’ hands (255 
8 17 1 !•'■). In this particular case the Holy 
Spirit was gi\ en before baptism, as a miraculous 
assurance that the Gentiles were not to lie 
excluded from the gift of thj Holy Spin) 
hut were to he baptised. 46. Speak with 
tongues] see on 2 4 . 47. Water] tin w , 

\iz. of Baptism. 48. In the name of the 
Lord] RY ‘in the name ol Jesus Christ' : s, , 
on Jit 28 

CHAPTER 11 

The first Gentile Cm in 11 

1-18. The baptism of Cornelius discusses 
and approved at Jerusalem. Thos. t hnsti.m, 
who maintained the need of obsuvn.. llu 
Ceremonial Law did not attack the b oi.si,, 
itself, because, although they disliked n. 1 m 
Lord’s command to baptise all nations u 1, to, 
definite to be questioned. They atii'kul 
therefore, St. Peter’s undoubted luuuli ot 
Jewish law and custom : ‘ Thou wi nt. st m 
men uncircumcised, and didst eat with tlum 
(v. 3). What they apparently <b«iiul u is 
that if Gentiles were baptised at all. tin y shouM 
be regarded as an inferior class, and nut dl.nud 
to eat at the same table with their Jiwi'h 
superiors : cp. Gal2'- f . Peter dnl 1101 dis.u<« 
the general principle, but defended hm silt 
on the ground that he had received .1 -ptnU 
revelation authorising, and indeed 1 011.111.111d 
ing, him to act as he did in this parts ill n 1 is 

2. They that were of the circumcision’ Tin- 
may eilbermean the whole Chutchol Jmisiliiu 
in contrast with Cornelius and his ii it mis m tin 
Judaising party in that Church whit h pt 1 Imps 
already existed, as it certainly did sons yeti- 
later (15 1 - 5 ). 

18. The Church of Jerusalem unaiurimi'b 
endorsed Peter's action, doubtless bu.ui'i tin 
case was an exceptional one. and it .is me hie It 
to become a precedent. When Sat I’.iu! in.uli 
a practice of doing what St. Pttci hid only 
done as a rare exception, the control, rsy « c 
revived (c. 15). 


PART 3 

Tiie Church in Antioch. 35-47 a.d. (Chs. 11 10 -13 s ) 


19-26. Extension of the Church to Antioch. 
Admission of Gentile members. Antioch in 
N. Syria ranked next to Alexandria, as the 
third city in the Roman empire. It was beau- 
tifully situated on the Orontes, about 15 m. 
from the sea. Its port was Seleuoia. The bulk 
of the population was Syrian by race, but the 
language and culture were Greek. There were 
also numerous Jews, who had gathered round 
their synagogues a remarkable number of 
proselytes. Antioch was the capital of the 
province of Syria, and the seat of the Roman 
governor, so that here Christianity came into 


contact for the first time with Giu.k and 
Roman civilisation. Antioch reinaim d ,1 gu it 
Christian centre: among its huiiotmd p i'ik- 
were Ignatius and Chrysostom: its si h<«.l »f 
theology and exegesis was famous ,md its 
bishop was one of the four patriarchs He it* 
Christianity was first preached on am l.i’gt 
scale to Gentiles (see on v. 20). It is | mlrilik 
however, that most of them were, like. < omh1iu«. 
in some way attached to the synagogue. M 
Paul seems to have been the first to app'.il to 
Gentiles pure and simple : see 14- 7 . 

19. The narrative goes back to 8 1 , to tries 
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the chain of causation which led to the founda- 
tion of the first great Gentile Church. Chris- 
tianity, it will be seen, spread along the great 
trade routes both by land and sea. Phenice] 
i.e. Phoenicia. 20 . Men of Cyprus and Cyrene] 
these would be Hellenists (Cf reek-speaking 
Jews), and therefore presumably more liberal 
in their views than Hebrew's. To these un- 
named Cyprians and Cyrenians belongs the 
credit of first preaching systematically to 
Gentiles. Spake unto the Grecians] i.e. to 
the Greek-speaking Jews. So the AV. But 
the context plainly requires ‘ spake unto the 
Greeks ’(i.e. unto the Gentiles), and thisreading 
is adopted by the BY. 

22 . The Church of Jerusalem on hearing 
the news acted with commendable self -restrain t. 
They did not hastily condemn the new' de- 
parture, little as they liked it, but sent a trust- 
worthy person, Barnabas, to examine into the 
circumstances upon the spot, and to report. 

23 . Barnabas, after carefully obscr\ ing the 
results of the policy, approved it (was glad), 
and exhorted them all (i.e. both Jews and 
Gentiles) to persevere in tlieir profession of 
faith, and to form one united Church. Barna- 
bas thus anticipated Paul in sanctioning the 
principle of Gentile equality, which involved 
eating with Gentiles (Gal2 12 ), and it was 
because Paul was likely to be in sympathy with 
such a policy, that Barnabas summoned him to 
Antioch. 

26 . Christians] The giving of this name 
marked the recognition of the fact that ‘ the 
Way ’ was something more than a new Jewish 
sect. The inclusion of numerous Gentiles 
within the Church, and that without their be- 
coming Jews, and the preaching of Jesus as 
one whose authority was superior to that of 
Moses, gave complete justification to those who 
saw in Christianity a new religion. The form 
of the word is Latin, so that it may have 
originated in the Latin-speaking court of the 
Bomau governor. At any rate, the name was 
not iuvented by the Jews, who did not admit 
that Jesus was ‘the Christ’ (Messiah). In 
(34 a.d. Tacitus mentions that the name was in 
use among the common people at Borne. In 
the 2 nd cent, a corrupted form, ‘ C’hrestiaus,’ 
lit. 1 the good people,’ was sometimes used. 

27 - 30 . The Church of Antioch succours the 
Church of Jerusalem in time of famine. 

27 . Friendly relations clearly prevailed be- 
tween Jerusalem and Antioch, the former 
Church sending accredited prophets and 
teachers to Antioch to assist in the work of 
evangelisation. Prophets] The gift of pro- 
phecy specially distinguished the apostolic from 
the subapostolic and later ages. It was widely 
diffused, being exercised by private Christians, 
and even by women in the Church assemblies 
(ICorld 1 ). Generally it look the form of 
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inspired exhortation or instruction, but was 
sometimes predictive. The official prophets, 
who were recognised as possessing the gift to 
the fullest extent (o.g. Agabus, Barnabas, 
Symoon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, 
Manacn, Judas, and Silas, see 13 1 15 32 21 10 ) 
ranked next to the Apostles, and were regarded 
with them as the foundation upon which the 
Church was built (Eph 2 - rj ). The chief product 
of Christian prophecy is the inspired NT. 

Unto Antioch] The Bezan text here adds : 
1 And there was much gladness. And when we 
were gathered together, one of them named 
Agabus spake [and signified, etc.] .’ This read- 
ing, which seems trustworthy, confirms the 
tradition t hat St. Luke belonged to Antioch, 
and was one of the early converts there. 

2 $. Agabus] see 21 10 . Great dearth 
throughout all the -world] There was a severe 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, 45 a.d., 
which affected both Judaea and Greece. To 
this St. Luke probably refers. Claudius] 
reigned from 41-54 a.d. The prophecy of 
Agabus was perhaps delivered in 44 a.d. 

30 . The elders] lit. ‘presbyters.’ These 
officers are hero mentioned for the first time. 
All the Apostolic Churches were governed by 
presbyters (14 23 ), or, as they were sometimes 
called at first, bishops (20 28 : cp. Phil 11). 
The presbyters ranked next to the apostles 
and above the deacons. On them devolved 
(under the apostles) the government and pas- 
toral care of the Church. They visited and 
anointed the sick, and entertained strangers 
(see Jas5 H ). The more learned of them 
laboured in the word and teaching, and such 
were held worthy of double honour (1 Tim5 ls ). 
They did not exercise what is now called 
episcopal authority. This was reserved to the 
apostles and apostolic men. They were essen- 
tially local officers. There were several in 
one Church, and they formed one body or 
‘ college ’ (the presbytery, 1 Tim 4 14 ). Govern- 
ment by presbyters was adopted by the Church 
from the Synagogue. Jewish synagogues 
were governed by a body of presbyters at the 
head of whom was an officer called 1 the ruler 
of the synagogue.’ Many think that in Chris- 
tian Churches also the leading presbyter had 
from the first a special position, similar to that 
of St. James at Jerusalem, and that towards 
the close of the apostolic age the title ‘ bishop,’ 
at first applied to all presbyters indiscrimin- 
ately, began to be restricted to him (see Intro, 
to Pastoral Epistles, notes on 1 Tim 3 2 
Tit 17). 

The usual view is that this visit of St. Paul 
to Jerusalem is nowhere else alluded to, being 
passed over in silence in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Bnt the writer’s own view is that 
this visit is that mentioned Ga^ 1 * 10 . See 
on e. 15. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Imprisonment of Pki-er. Death of 
Herod 

1 - 19 . Persecution of the Church at Jeru- 
salem by Herod. Martyrdom of James the 
son of Zebedee. Peter’s imprisonment and 
miraculous release. The Church was per- 
secuted. ( 1 ) by the Sadducees and chief priests, 
i 1 .1 1 ■ ; (2) afterwards by the Pharisees, 6 1 1 f - ; 
and now (3) by the king of the Jews. Not till 
later was persecution to come from the Romans. 

1 . About that time] viz. when relief was 
sent to the Church of Jerusalem (11®. so ). 
The death of Herod (v. 23) fixes the date as 
44 a.d. Herod the king] i.e. Herod Agrippa 1, 
son of Aristobulus (Herod the Great’s son) 
and Bernice : born 10 B.C. See art. ‘ The 
Dynasty of the Herods.' 

2 . James] i.e. James the Great, son of 
Zebedee. 4 . Four quaternions] four parties 
of four soldiers each, relieving one another at 
intervals. Easter] i.e. the Passover. 5 . With- 
out ceasing] RV ‘ earnestly.' 7 . The prison] 
RY ‘ the cell.’ 10 . The second ward] i.e the 
second guard of soldiers. And they went out] 
D adds. 1 and went down the seven steps ’ 
(probably an authentic detail). 

12 . Mary] This Mary, mother of Mark, and 
aunt of Barnabas, was a widow of consider- 
able wealth, as her style of living testifies. 
Her house had a gateway into the courtyard 
(not a ‘ door,' as AY), which was kept by a 
portress. There was room within for the 
Church to worship (12 12 ). Many suppose 
that her house was the scene of the Last 
Supper, and of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

John. . Mark] the evangelist: '«e Intro. to 
Mk. 

13 . 14 . The gate] i.e. the gateway or vesti- 

bule. 15 . His angel] They thought that 
Peter's guardian angel had assumed his voice 
and appearance: see on Mtl 8 10 . 17 . Unto 

James, and to the brethren] The meeting 
in Mary’s house was clearly an unofficial one. 
Observe lhat Peter recognises James (i.e. the 
Lord's brother) as the head of the local Church 
of Jerusalem. 

20 - 24 . Death of Herod Agrippa I, 44 A.r>. 
Josephus’s account of Herod’s death, which 
is quite independent, confirms St. Luke's (see 
‘Ant.’ 19.8). 

20 . Tyre and Sidon obtained their corn 
and provisions from Palestine. Hence when 
a dispute arose (perhaps over some commer- 
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cial or tariff question), Herod forbade the 
exportation of com <0 Tyre and Sidon, 
Famine prices prevailed, and the cities uurp 
obliged to come to terms. They 1 persuaded 1 
Blastus (AY ‘made him tlieir friend '). proli- 
ably by a bribe, and desired 1 peace,' i.e n 
cessation of the tariff war. 

23 . The angel] RV 1 an angel.’ This is. nt 
course, the Christian interpretation of i] lc 
incident. No angelic appearance is to ], u 
assumed. 24 . So signal a judgment upon ,1 
persecutor was an indication of the righteous, 
ness of the Christian cause. It is a rcai.uk- 
able fact that most of the early pcrscc utnis 
perished miserably. 

C. l 2 -'' i -l 3 3 . Separation of Barnabas amt 
Saul for missionary work, 47 \.n. 

25 . Returned from Jerusalem] the best read 
ing is ‘returned to Jerusalem, ’ i.e. to fetch 
Mark to Antioch. 

CHAPTER 13 
St. Paul as a Mission vky 
1 . Prophets] sec on 1 1 Simeon that 
was called Niger] Niger was a Homan 
cognomen. Lucius of Cyrene] doubtless on* 
of those Cyrenians who first preached .it 
Antioch (ll 20 ). Manaen] the ()T. form 1 - 
‘Menalicm.’ Which had been brought up 
with Herod the tetrarch] Two lin ainiigs ,u. 
possible. Either, (1) Mcuahcm's mother lid ' 1 
been Herod's wet-nurse ; or (2) Moiiiilicin hid 
been brought up with Herod as his fos|<, 
brother. The tetrarch (Herod Antipus) u e 
the son of Herod the Great, by Mnlthnn 
and received (after his father's death) < inlilt c 
and Persea. In 39 a.d. he was banished to 
Gan), where he died. 2 . As they ministered to 
the Lord] i.e. celebrated diiine worship Fmi'i 
the Gk. word used is derived our word ■litiirm 1 
And fasted] see on Mt C la . The Holy Ghost 
said] an expression vividly suggesting the pir- 
sonalily of the Holy Ghost, and Ilis ollire ii' 
the Guide of the Church. Acts is so full of 
such expressions (10 12 8 -D, no [ 1 u 131 HP | 
that it has even been called ‘ the Gospel of tin 
Holy Ghost.’ In this case the Holy Ghost | 
probably spoke by one of the prophets. Sep- I 
arate me Barnabas and Saul] Some regard ill's 
incident as the ordinal ion of Paul and Il.inu- 
bas ; others as their solemn setting apuit f'T 
missionary work. Henceforth they arc r.dkd 
1 apostles ’ by St. Luke (I4 4 > 14 ). 3 . This w .i' 

the apostolic custom to fast at ordinations : 
see 14 28 . 


PART 4 

The CnuRcn of the World, 47-61 a.d. (Chs. 13 4 -28 31 ) 

13 '-15 3 \ First Missionary Journey and the title of Apostle. (1) by the success of bis 
Council of Jerusalem. During this journey labours, 13 48 14 b 21 ; (2) by signs ami wonders. 
St. Paul conclusively established his right to 13 11 14 3 > 10 ; and (3) by the foundation and 
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organisation of churches, 14 23 . It will be 
noticed that St. Paul takes the lead, and soon 
becomes a more prominent figure than Bar- 
nabas. Although upon a mission to the 
Gentiles, St. Paul always addresses the Jews 
first (13 M). 

C. 13 . 4 - 13 . Cyprus. This island was fa 

miliar ground to Barnabas (4 36 ). It contained 
a large Jewish population, to which the apos- 
tles mainly confined their attention (v. 5). The 
principal town was Salamis, but the seat of 
government was Paphos (see v. (>). Cyprus 
was at this time a senatorial province, and the 
governor is therefore correctly described as 
proconsul (v. 7). The principal exports of 
Cyprus were copper and limber. The deity 
chiefly worshipped was Aphrodite (Venus). 
Paphos, tho centre of her worship, had an evil 
reputation for laxity of morals. 

5 . Their minister] Possibly for the admin- 
istration of baptism, which St. Paul usually per- 
formed by deputy (lCorl 14 ’ 1 ''). 6 . A. . sorcerer] 
lit. ‘a magus.' Here in a bad sense: see on 
Mt’2 1 . 7 . Deputy] Gk. anthupatot, i.e. 1 pro- 

consul,’ the correct title of the governor of a 
senatorial province. Sergius Paulus] a mem- 
ber of the ancient patrician gens of the Scrgii. 
An inscription has been discovered in Cyprus, 
which speaks of the proconsulship of this 
Paulus. 8 . Elymas] The name is Arabic, mean- 
ing ‘ the wise,' an equivalent of the Gk. magiu>. 

9 . Paul] Saul, as a Roman citizen, had the 
well-known Roman name Paul. It is here 
introduced, because the apostle, for the first 
time, comes into intimate contact with the 
Roman world. The name Saul in Gk. has the 
ridiculous sense of ‘ waddling.’ Observe that 
from this point Paul becomes a more pro- 
minent figure than Barnabas. Filled with the 
Holy Ghost] This miracle of wrath was justi- 
fied by a special revelation. 

13 . John departing from them] Mark may 
have objected to the conversion of so many 
Gentiles. Others suggest personal resentment 
against St. Paul, whose reputation was now 
eclipsing that of St. Barnabas, Mark's cousin. 
Failure of courage or of perseverance is also 
possible. 

14 - 32 . Antioch of Pisidia. St Paul’s Ser- 
mon in the Synagogue. 

The cities which the apostles now proceeded 
to evangelise (Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe) were situated in the south- 
ern part of the Roman province of Galatia, 
and it is now very generally supposed that the 
Epistle to tho Galatians was addressed to the 
churches in these cities. If so, we can use 
that Epistle to illustrate this narrative. The 
other view that the G.alatian Churches were 
situated in N. Galatia is less probable, because 
no missionary journey in N. Galatia iR men- 
tioned in Acts. 


14 . Perga] An important city, the capital 
of Pamphylia. Antioch in Pisidia] rather, 
‘ Pisidian Antioch.’ This Antioch was really 
in Phrygia, but from its position was called 
1 Antiochia ad Pisidiam,’ 1 Antioch bordering 
on Pisidia.’ It was the centre of military and 
civil administration for S. Galatia, and com- 
manded the great high-road from Syria to 
Ephesus and the West. We gather from Gal 
4 13 that St. Paul preached in Galatia on account 
of an illness which overtook him on his travels. 
Prof. Ramsay supposes that having caught 
malarial fever at the low-lying Perga, he de- 
termined to try the effect of the mountain air 
of Antioch. The Synagogue] The sabbath ser- 
vice of tho synagogue consisted then as now of, 
(1) the recitation of the Shema (i.e. of Dt 6 4-0 
1 1 13-21 If 11 1.") 37-41 ) ; (2) fixed prayers and bene- 
dictions ; (3) a lesson from the Law ; (4) a 
lesson from tho Prophets, intended to illus- 
trate tho law ; (5) a sermon or instruction. 
The ruler of the synagogue (at Antioch there 
appears to have been more than one) decided 
who was to read or preach. 

16 - 41 . St. Paul’s sermon falls into three 
parts: ( 1 ) the historical introduction (vv. 16- 
25) ; (2) the preaching of salvation through 
the Incarnation, the Death and the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, who is God’s Son, to whom the 
prophets bore witness (vv. 26-37) ; (3) the 
practical application and appeal (vv. 38-41). 
The introduction reminds us of Stephen’s 
apology, but whereas Stephen laid the main 
stress upon Moses, St. Paul lays it upon 
David. The description of our Lord’s rejec- 
tion by the rulers, and of His death and 
resurrection reminds us strongly of St. Peter’s 
earlier speeches at Jerusalem, but St. Paul 
adds the further claim that Jesus is God’s Son 
(v.33). The Pauline doctrine of justification 
by faith, and not by the works of the Law, 
finds expression in v. 39 : cp. Gal 2 16 3 2f> , etc., 
which show that this doctrine was actually 
preached to the Galatians. 

18 . Suffered he their manners] Both here 
and in Dtl 31 tho true reading probably is 
‘ bare he them as a nursing father.’ 

19 . By lot] RV ‘for an inheritance.’ 

20 . Judges about the space of four hundred 

and fifty years] This period for the judges 
(more precisely 443 years) is also adopted by 
Josephus, but is inconsistent with 1K6 1 . 
Another reading, adopted by the RV, makes 
tho period of 450 years extend from the death 
of Joshua to the reign of David. 22 . See 
Ps89 20 1 S13 14 . 24 . His coming] i.e. His 

entry upon the Messianic office (to be dated 
from His Baptism). 26 . To you] RV ‘to 
us.’ 

33 . In the second psalm] There is another 
reading ‘in the first psalm,’ which may be 
correct, as there is evidence that the first two 
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psalms were somoiimes counted as one. In 
the passage referred to (l J s 2 ‘ ) the Messiah is 
declared to be begotten as the Son of God 
on the day when Jehovah scatters His enemies 
before Him. So at the Besurrection, when 
the onemies of J osus were confounded, He was 
1 declared to be the Son of God with power,’ 
and made ‘the first begotten of the dead’ 
(Col 1 I s Eev 1 •>). 

34. I will give you the sure mercies of 
David] ltV 1 1 will give you the holy and suro 
blessings of David.’ Sec Isa bo 3 . But how 
does this text prove the Besurrection of Jesus, 
and His unending life V Because unless 
Jesus had risen to unending life and power, 
the Messianic promises made lo David could 
never have been fulfilled. 33. See PkIi! 1 ", 
and cp. St. Peter's use of the passage, 2 31 . 

40. In the prophets] Theparticularprophccy 
quoted is Hab 1 •*. Habakkuk had threatened 
the Jews with destruction by the Chaldaians 
(Babylonians). The passage, as applied by 
St. Paul, looks forward to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Homans. 

42. BY ‘And as they went out, they be- 
sought,’ etc. The request for another sermon 
(according to the BY) was general and not 
confined to the Gentiles. 45. What irritated 
the Jews was not the substance of the gospel 
message, but the fact that it was proclaimed 
to the heathen as well as to themselves. 

46. Lo, we turn to the Gentiles] This momen- 
tous decision to appeal to the Gentiles directly, 
and not through the instrumentality of the 
Synagogue, required courage in the face of 
current prejudice. See further 18 ° 28 2S . 

47, See Isa 42 G 49 ° Lk 2 33 . 48. As many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed] This 
expresses the Pauline and Apostolic doctrine 
of predestination, according to which God 
desires the salvation of all men (ITim 2 4 4 10 , 
etc.), hut inasmuch as He foresees that some 
(in the exercise of their free will) will actually 
repent and believe, while others will refuse to 
do so. He ordains the former to eternal life, 
and the latter to eternal death (Bo8 26 - 3 °i etc.). 

50. Devout and honourable women] i.e, 
proselytes to Judaism, and (probably) wives 
to the chief men of the city. Coasts] i.e. 
borders. 51. Shook off the dust] see Mill) 14 
Mkfi 11 Lk!l and cp. 18 ’’. Iconium] a Phry- 
gian city of considerable importance situated 
in a most beautiful and fertile plain 80 m. SB. 
of Antioch. It is now called Kouia. 

32. In spite of the (apparently) successful 
persecution, and the departure of the apostles, 
the new converts stood firm, and were filled 
with joy and with the Holy Ghost : op. 2 40 4 31 . 

CIIAPTEB 14 

Fiimt Mission yky Journey (continued) 

1-7. Paul and Barnabas at Iconium. The 
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gospel meets with great success among bolt 
Jews and Gentiles in this populous city, ami 
miracles arc wrought in confirmation of tin. 
faith. 

2. The first persecution at Iconium, which 
probably took the form of arraigning tin. 
apostles before the magistrates, failed. 
cordingly the second persecution (v. b) took 
the form of a popular tumult. V. 2 itikK 
thus in D, ‘But the rulers of the synagogue 
of the Jews raised a persecution against t| 1( . 
righteous (i.e. the Christians), and cxa-pui.ittd 
tho souls of the heathen against the bn Ihun 
but the Lord quickly gave peace.’ 

3. For the importance of miracles a a -ga 

of apostleship, see 2 Cor 12 12 Bo 1 b ls . 4. The 
apostles] The name is here first given In Paul 
and Barnabas: sec on lb 1 ' 3 . 6. Lystra and 

Derbe, cities of Lycaonia] Lystra (like An- 
tiocli) was a Roman colony, founded ly 
Augustus, 0 B.C. Its official language v>,e 
Latin. It lay 18 m. SSW. of L-onium. Duk 
lay about 30 m. HE. of Lystra. Lv-di.i and 
Derbe are correctly described as Lvcannnii 
cities, in distinction from Antioch, which \v.e 
Phrygian. 

The curious second-century romance. ' Tin 
Acts of Paul and Theda,’ gives tinny 
additional particulars of SI. Paul', pic. 
tcedings at Iconium, some of which, pc) bap- 
are authentic. Theela. who belonged le 
one of tho chief families of Iconiinn. nvet- 
heanl from a window the preaching of tin 
apostle. She was at that time ciig.u>d to a 
young man named Tliamyris, hut 011 licarmc 
St. Paul's words she became so ene mound at 
virginity that she broke off her eng 1 genn nt. 
For this interference with family lili . and tor 
impiety, St. Paul was scourged and c'.pidlud 
from the city, and Tliecla was oondonu ed to 
be burnt alive. A fall of rain c\tmg'u-hi.d 
the fire, and she escaped and followed Pud to 
Antioch. Here again she was peisciuh’d. lmt 
was rescued by Tryplnena, a lady id taut 
inllucucc. The presbyter who compo-ul tin- 
romance (though it was probably loiuididon 
fact) was deposed from his office. 1 

8-20. Lystra. Here was a typical In atlan , 
population, but little nffected by Judaism 
there was no synagogue The p<oph wuc 
grossly superstitious, and easily led into any 
kind of extravagance. Though Latin wa- tin: 
official language, the common ptoph spaU 
their own uncouth Lycaonian dialed (v. 11 ). 
which was unintelligible to t he apostles. 
While at Lystra the apostles prohahlv lodged 
with the parents of Timothy : sec 011 Hi 1 . 

8. A cripple] Probably this mini had lcamt 
from the Jews the worship of the line t><"' 
(D says that he was ‘in the fear of Cod'), and 
consequently he had received some pi 1 pnratmn > 
for the gospel message. The circumstances | 
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and effect of this miraclo arc like those of I fie 
miracle worked by Peter and John, 3 '. 

II. In the speech of Lycaonia] This ex- 
plains why the apostles did not protest against 
the proposals at the time. They appear to 
have gone home in entire ignorance of the 
construction which the people had placed 
upon the miracle. The gods are come down] 
The less educated or more credulous heathen 
at this time still believed that the gods weie 
in the habit of visiting the earth in human 
form. It was in the neighbouring country of 
Phrygia that Jupiter and Mercury were said 
to have paid a visit to the virtuous peasants 
Baucis and Philemon, and to have been enter- 
tained by them. Even in Athens, in the age 
of Pisistratus, a visit of Athene (Minerva) in 
human form was believed possible. 12. The 
majestic appearance of Barnabas caused him 
to be identified with the chief god (Zeus) cor- 
responding to the Roman Jupiter. The 
insignificant stature of Paul (2 Cor It) 10 ), anil 
his gift of eloquence, suggested his identifi- 
cation with Hermes (the Roman Mercury). 
Hermes was the god of eloquence, and the 
attendant, messenger, and spokesman of Zeus. 

13. Which was before their city] i.o. whose 
temple was before the city. Unto the gates] 
or ‘porches.’ It is difficult to decide where 
the sacrifice took place, whether at the porch 
of the apostles' house, or at the gates of the 
city, or at the gates of the temple. Perhaps 
the first is favoured by the statement (v. 14) 
that they ‘ sprang out ’ among the people. 

14. Rent their clothes] in horror at tbe 
blasphemy : cp. Mt26 ,: \ Ran in] RY 'sprang 
forth.’ 15. Oflike passions] i.e. of like nature. 

Vanities] i.e. vain gods. 17. Gave us rain] 
RV 1 gave you rains.’ There was great scarcity 
of water in Lycaonia, owing to a deficient 
rainfall. 19. Persuaded the people] The fickle- 
ness of the Lycaoniaus is rellecied on by more 
than one Greek author, and perhaps St. Paul 
alludes to it in the Epistle to the Galatians (1 * 
3 1 4 15 , etc.). 20. There is 110 reason to sup- 
pose a miraclo here : cp. 2D 1 ". 

Having at Lystra to deal with pure heathens, 
and not as usual with persons influenced by 
Judaism, St. Paul bases bis teaching upon 
Natural Religion. The three main truths of 
Natural Religion according to him are, (1) 
God’s Unity, (2) His creative power, and, 
(3) His benevolence. The main difficulty to 
which St. Paul addresses himself is, Why then 
has God permitted the nations to remain so long 
in ignorance? and the answer is that this 
ignorance is only for a time (v. 16) ; and that 
even in the time of ignorance God did not 
leave Himself entirely without witness (v. 17). 
The whole speech should be compared with 
that delivered at Athens, also to a purely 
heathen audience (17 22_sl ). 


ACTS 15. 

21-28. Visit to Derbe, and return journey to 
Antioch of Syria. Deris-, or ( 'laudio-Derbe, 
where the work of the apostles seems to have 
been very successful, wa.s a small Lycaonian 
town on the extreme boundary of the Roman 
province of Galatia. A convert of this city 
named Gaius is mentioned (20 4 ). 

21. To Lystra] thus showing remarkable 
perseverance and courage. 22. Confirming] 
exhorting to steadfastness, so much needed by 
the fickle Galatians. 

23. Elders] lit. ‘ prexb) ters.’ We have a 
right to infer from this passage that wherever 
the apostles established a church, they estab- 
lished also a definite ministry. Presbyters 
only are mentioned, but it is to be presumed 
that there were also deacons to assist them. 
It is somewhat remarkable that St. Paul’s 
Epistles (except the Pastorals) contain no 
allusion to presbyters. Bishops, however, 
probably in the sense of presbyters, are men- 
tioned (Phil 1 !) : see on Ac 11 30 . 

25. Attalia] tbe port of Perga. 26. Antioch] 
They had been absent about 18 months. 

27. furnishes the first example of a mission- 
ary meeting. It was a meeting of the whole 
Church, not of a few enthusiasts. 

CHAPTER 15 

Tiik Question of Circumcision 

1-35. The Council of Jerusalem, 49 A.D. 

The usual view is that Ga^ 1 * 10 describes 
the visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem on the 
occasion of this Council. Adopting this, the 
following was the course of events. The 
baptism of Gentiles by St. Paul on his First 
Missionary Journey, without requiring them to 
be circumcised or to keep the Law, was keenly 
criticised at Jerusalem by the Pharisaic party 
within the Church. Some of these mal- 
contents even came to Antioch, teaching that 
• except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved’ (Aclo 1 ). 
They falsely professed to have the support of 
Peter and James, and St. Paul indignantly 
refers to them as 'false brethren privily 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus’ 
(Gal2 l ). They demanded that Paul and 
Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem, and 
submit the matter to the superior authority of 
the T\vel\ e. At first St. Paul refused to go, 
regarding himself as possessing an independent 
anil equal authority. But on receiving a 
special revelation (Gal 2 -) that the result 
would be favourable to his views, and would 
tend to the furtherance of the gospel, he 
consented to go, taking with him Barnabas, 
and Titus, one of his Gentile converts. Before 
the Council, private conferences were held 
between St. Paul and the heads of the Church 
of Jerusalem, with the object of reaching a 
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settlement. As a step towards this, the 
circumcision of Titus was vehemently de- 
manded by the 'Tndaiscrs, and apparently 
recommended by the Twelve. As Titus was 
intended to be a fellow-worker of St. Paul, 
and wruld accordingly be brought into frequent 
close contact with J ews, much was to be said 
for this course. "What happened is not quite 
clear. Most think that Titus was not circum- 
cised ; others that St. Paul, receiving an 
assurance that the main question, that of 
Gentile freedom, would be decided in his 
favour, gave way on the minor point, and 
circumcised Titus, not under compulsion, but 
as a -pontaneous act of Christian charity 
(compare his conduct in the case of Timothy, 
111 3 ). Before the Conference a complete 
settlement was reached. The Twelve acknow- 
ledged Paul’s teaching as orthodox, recognised 
him as the Apostle of the Gentiles, coueedcd 
his demand that the Gentiles should be free 
from the observance of the Law, and gave 
him the right hand of fellowship. After this 
the result of the Council was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Some scholars take an entirely different 
view of the historical situation. They think 
that the tisit to Jerusalem described in 
Galt! 1 - 10 is not that of Ac 15 at all, but that of 
Ac 11 29 , 30 . They regard the Epistle to the 
Galatians as written before the Council, during 
the heat of the circumcision controversy, and 
they place Peter’s visit to Antioch (Gal 2 11 *•) 
also before the Council. Much can be said in 
favour of this view, and the present writer is 
inclined to favour it. 

r. Certain men] They falsely claimed to 
have been sent by James (sec v. 24 , Gal 2 12 ). 

2. Barnabas] St. Luke passes over Peter's 
visit to Antioch, and Barnabas's temporary 
' dissimulation ’ (Gali 13 ). 3. The journey to 

Jerusalem partook somewhat of the character 
of a triumphant progress, or demonstration in 
favour of Paul and Barnabas. Outside Jeru- 
salem the Pauline party was clearly in the 
ascendant. 4. Even at Jerusalem the officials 
of the church, and its members as a whole, were 
favourably disposed towards St. Paul. The 
Judaisers were in a minority. 5. Pharisees] 
The only express mention of converted Phari- 
sees. What attracted the Pharisees in Cliris- 
tianity was (1) the fulfilment in Christ of the 
Messianic hope which the devout Pharisees 
cherished, and (2) the doctrine of the itesur- 
reefion. 

7-1 1. The speech of St. Peter endorses tho 
opinions of St. Paul in every particular. He 
3peaks of the Law as a yoke ■ which neither we 
nor our fathers were able to bear’ (cp. GalS 1 , 
where St. Paul bids the Galatians not to be 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage), 
and emphasises the Pauline doctrine of salva- 
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tion by grace and faith, and not by the works 
of the law : cp. Bo 3 21 Gal 2 16 3 », etc. There 
is nothing incredible in this. II is plain from 
Galatians that Peter and oven James were in 
complete agreement in principle with St. Paul 
(Gal 2 li( -), and lPct makes it evident that 
St. Peter was much attracted and influenced 
by St. Paul’s theology. 

13. James] James, tho Lord’s brother, 
presided at the Council, doubtless in the 
capacity of chief ruler of the local ('hunk 
of Jerusalem. We should have cxpeeiul 
Peter to preside. 

14-21. St. James’ speech proies him as 
decided an adherent of Gentile liberty as Si 
Peter. He approves St. Peter’s conduct in 
baptising Cornelius, and quotes propherits 
showing that the Messianic Church mil 
embrace all nations. The Jews are to con- 
tinue to keep the Law, but tho Gentiles aie 
only to be required to abstain from contain 
practices offensive to Jews. 

14. Simeon] RV ‘ Symeon.’ St. Janus 
uses tho ancient Hebrew form of Peter’s iimiiv. 
instead of the more usual 1 Simon.’ For his 
name] i.e. ‘ that his name might he glorified 
in them.’ 

x6-r8. St. James cites from menion, and 
not quite accurately, Am 9 n - 13 (LXX). of 
which nevertheless he preserves the true sense 

16. After this I will return] Amos smiph 
has 1 In that day,’ i.e. in tho day oi the 
Messiah. The tabernacle of David] i.e. the 
royal family descended from Dm id. J>,i\id\ 
family is compared to a fallen tent, liei.inse. 
when Amos wrote, the southern kingdom wa- 
quite insignificant compared with the 1101 them. 

I 7 > *8. Who doethall these things. Known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning 
of the world] There is nothing in Amos 101- 
responding to these words. BY read-, "who 
maketh those things known from file begin- 
ning of the world.’ KM reads, - who doetli 
these things which were known fimn the 
beginning of the world.’ 

20. Rt. James mentions four prohibitions: 
( 1 ) pollutions of idols, ( 2 ) fornication. ( 3 ) lai- 
ing the flesh of strangled animals. ( 4 ) eating 
blood. The object of these prohibitions w.is 
to render social intercourse between Jews and 
Gentiles, and particularly common meals. J L — 
difficult. Pollutions of idols] Jfo (’bust 11111 
W'ould directly worship an idol, but Gentile 
Christians might easily incur pollution accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, (1) by buying flesh in 11 
heathen market, (2) by attending a feast in a 
heathen house. In both cases there would lie 
a danger of eating flesh offered in sacrifice In 
idols. Fornication] Most interpret this ol 
ordinary fornication, but seeing this was al 
ready forbidden to all Christians, there is much 
to be said for J. Lightfoot’s view, that wluit 
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is really meant is marriage within the degrees 
forbidden in the book of Leviticus. Such 
marriages, common among tiro heathen, would 
be most distasteful to the .Tews, and would be 
regarded by them as fornication : cp. 1 Coro 1 . 

Things strangled] This refers to Lv 17 ]3 > 14 
Dtl2 1(i .- 3 , according to which the blood was 
to be drained out of all animals before they were 
eaten. This prohibition, however, is entirely 
omitted by D and other ancient authorities 
both here and in v. 29. From blood] see Lr3 1T 
7-20 1710 1926 Dt 1218.23 1523. Band other 
authorities add here this injunction : ‘ And 
that they should not do to others what they 
would not have done to themselves.’ 

21. Here St. Janies recognises that Jewish 
Christians are still to attend the synagogue ser- 
vices and to keep the Law. 22. This v. is evi- 
dence that the whole Church, and not merely 
the clergy, were consulted in matters of public 
policy. Judas surnamed Barsabas ( Uarsabbas)] 
probably the brother of the Joseph Barsabbas 
who was a candidate for the apostolate (1 23). 
He was clearly a Hebrew. Silas, on the other 
hand, was probably a Hellenist, as his Latin 
name (‘ Silas 1 = 1 Silvanus ’) indicates. He 
appeal's again, 15 40 16 19 17*.i°. 14 18 9 2 Cor 
1 49 as a companion of St. Paul. Later he was 
an associate of St. Peter (IPeto 19 ). Appa- 
rently he possessed the Roman citizenship 
(1G 3 “). 23. The apostles and elders and 

brethren] Recent editors read. • the apostles 
and presbyters, brethren.’ Apparently the 
apostles and presbyters describe themselves 
as 1 brethren ’ to give the letter a fraternal 
aud affectionate character. But the text is 
probably corrupt. 

25. Being assembled with one accord] rather, 

‘ having come to one accord.’ 28. Observe the 
claim to inspiration. 34. This v. is omitted 
as an interpolation by many modern editors. 
It is contained in D, which adds, ‘and Judas 
went alone.' 

35. In Antioch] Here should be placed, 
according to the usual view, Peter's visit to 
Antioch, mentioned Gal 2 11 f . At first Peter 
ate publicly with the Gentiles, but oil the 
arrival of ‘certain from James,’ I10 ‘separ- 
ated himself, fearing them that were of the 
circumcision.’ The rest of the Jews, and even 
Barnabas, ‘ dissembled ’ with him. St. Paul 
then publicly rebuked him, and apparently St. 
Peter confessed himself in the wrong. Accord- 
ing to the other view, which the present writer 
favours, Peter's visit to Antioch took place 
before the Council. It is easier to understand 
the refusal to eat with the Gentiles before 
than after the Council. 

St Paul’s Second Missionary Journey, 
49, 50 a.d. (Chs .15 33-18 22) 

Having secured the formal recognition by 
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the Twelve of G-entile Christianity, St. Paul 
was free to resume his missionary labours. He 
first revisited the Churches founded on the 
First Journey, aud then carried the gospel to 
Europe, preaching at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Beroea, Athens, and Corinth. He then re- 
turned to the Syrian Antioch, and visited 
Jerusalem. 

15 3 |5 - 1 6 5 . The Galatian and other Churches 
revisited. 

C. 15. 36-41. St. Paul’s grievance against 
Barnabas was that the latter insisted on taking 
with them an unsuitable assistant simply because 
lie wasarelation. The Church of Antioch seems 
to have sympathised with St. Paul (see v. 40). 
St. Paul was subsequently reconciled with 
Barnabas (1 Cor 9 °) and also with Mark (2 Tim 
4 11 Col4 10 ). 41. Confirming the churches] 
see Ifiv, and cp. 14 22 . 

CHAPTER 16 
St. Paul in Europe 

1. Timotheus] was probably of Lystra, not 
Derbo. His mother Eunice was perhaps a 
widow, and she, together with his grand- 
mother Lois, educated the lad in the religion 
of Israel, though he was not circumcised (see 
2 Tim 1 s ). The whole family had been con- 
verted at St. Paul’s first visit. 3. See Preface 
to c. 15. 4, 5. Here we have evidence that the 
decrees of the Council were actually promul- 
gated in the Galatian Churches, and that they 
were well received. 

6-40. Journey into Europe, Philippi. 

6. RY ‘ And they went through the region 
of Phrygia and Galatia, having been forbidden 
of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia.’ 
At Lystra (v. 6) they received a divine inti- 
mation that they were not to carry out their 
purpose (probably their main purpose in this 
journey) of preaching in the Roman province 
of Asia. Accordingly they passed through 
that part of the ancient Phrygia which be- 
longed to the Roman province of Galatia, and 
in which were situated Iconium and Antioch, 
which they doubtless revisited. 

Those who, like Lightfoot, hold that the 
churches to which the Epistle to the Galatians 
is addressed, were situated in North Galatia, 
understand ■ the region of Phrygia and Galatia’ 
here to mean the district in N. Galatia once 
inhabited by Phrygians, but at this time by 
Gauls. Hero they suppose that St. Paul was 
delayed by illness (Gal4 is ), and seized the 
opportunity of preaching and founding numer- 
ous Celtic or Gallic churches which are nowhere 
mentioned in Acts. 

7. RY ‘ And when they were come over 
against Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia, 
and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
Leaving Antioch, St. Paul journeyed north- 
ward through the province of Asia till he 
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came to the borders of Mysia (the north- 
western part of the province). He then 
attempted to strike westward into Bilhynia, 
liut was forbidden by 1 tlie Spirit of Jesus.’ 
This remarkable expression, which makes the 
IIol\ Spirit the Spirit nut only of the leather, 
but also of the Son. is an ciidcnce that the 
true dninity of Jesus was firmly held when 
St. Luke wrote. 

8. And they passing by Mysia (i.e. passing 
thiough it without preaching) came down to 
Troas] Troas, the chief port of Mysia, was 
made a Roman colony by Augustus, and 
reeeiicd many privileges, because of the 
supposed Trojan origin of the Roman people. 
Similar privileges wore given to the neigh- 
bouring city of Ilion. 

9. The man of Macedonia has sometimes 
been supposed to be St. Luke, or even the 
guardian angel of Macedonia ( Dan 10 1J ). The 
man was recognised as Macedonian by his 
speech, or by his dress. The introduction of 
Christianity into that continent, where it was 
destined to win its chief triumphs, is fitly 
prepared for by a special rc\ elation. 

10. The we indicates that St. Luke was 
now a member of the party. Whether ho 
joined it at Troas, or had accompanied it all 
along is not clear. 

tx. Samothracia] an island half -way bet ween 
Troas and Xeapolis. Neapolis] the port of 
Philippi. 

12. Philippi] RY 1 Philippi, which is a city 
of Macedonia, the first of the district, a Roman 
colony.’ At Philippi, founded by Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, Octavius and Antony 
had defeated the republican leaders, Brutus 
and Cassius, and the city, in honour of the 
victory, had been made a Roman colony with 
Latin rights. It lay on the great Egnatian 
way which united Italy and Asia, and was of 
great commercial importance. The chief city] 
lit. ' the first.’ Some think that the meaning 
is that this was the first city reached by the 
Apostle in Macedonia, or in Europe. 

13. Where prayer was wont to be made] 
RV ‘where we supposed there was a place of 
prayer’ (Gk. yy/vctcwAc). Where flic Jews 
were too feu to build a synagogue, they were 
wont to assemble in open-air plat es of praj cr 
(pnuMtrhif), by the seaside, or on a riiur’s 
bank for convenience of purification. 

14. Lydia] She came from Thyatiia in 
Lydia, a district where there were many 
dyers. She was a proselyte to Judaism, and 
a woman of some wealth and position. As 
she is not mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippines, she was probably then dead, or 
had left the city. Renan has the strange 
fancy that she was St. Paul’s wife. 15. Her 
household] the expression includes servants 
and slaves as well as children. Other examples 
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of the baptism of households are 10 a3 18 ' 
l(’orl ,,i : see on MtlSI 13-15 . 6. To prayer] 
rather, ‘ to flic place of prayer.’ 

A spirit of divination] The girl belonged to 
the class of ‘clairvoyants’ or ■ mediums,’ and 
really behoved herself u> he possessed hi . 
spirit. Her recognition of the dii ine mission 
of St. Paul indicates a considerable dcgiec m 
spiritual discernment. The expulsion of da 
‘spirit’ need not have been a miracle. The 
girl recognised in St. Paul a minister of 
‘the supreme God,’ supremo, therefore, ous 
the spirit which possessed her. liem-e tin- 
command to the spirit to come forth was pi! 
her bedief) authoritative, and conscqui ml , 
effectual. 

18. Being grieved] Although the tcslinimn 
of the girl was true, St. Paul would not iei cm 
it, because it emanated, as he supposed. Item 
tin oil spirit. Similarly Jesus would am 
receive the testimony of demons to His Dina, 
Sonsliip and Mcssialiship (Mk 1 etc.). 

20. Magistrates] At Philippi there wort tun 
magistrates ( duumvirs ) corresponding to da 
consuls at Rome. Provincial dinunrii - oft. a 
claimed and received the courtesy title 0; 
jiiirtum, which is the title by which Kt. Ltd. 
calls them here. Jews] Christianity v.,t- imt 
yet clearly distinguished from Judai-tn 
Judaism was a lawful religion for Jcus. Inn 
not for Roman citizens. 22. Paul and Sil,t* 
probably protested that they were Roman- 
but in the tumult their protest passed mi 
heeded. 

27. By Roman custom a gaoler w I10 aHoiue 
a prisoner to escape suffered the same puials 
as the prisoner. If the charge was a i.ipitd 
one he suffered death. The non-< scape el 
the prisoners was due to terror and ain.t/t 
ment. 30. What must I do to be saved ?_ 
The gaoler, to have asked such a quisimii 
must have been a hearer of Paul and i-ila- 
and have been impressed hv tln.tr n c it i.e 
The strange events of the nighl and lli«- kind 
ness shown him by Paul now bring mallei' 
to a crisis. 35. According to ]). tin- nmtn. 
of St. Paul’s release was alarm at the tank 
quake. The serjeants] Gk. - the liclot-s.' elk 
cers who attended the magistrates, e.111 vim.' 
axes and rods, symbols of the power to punish 

37 - Being Romans] i.e. Roman e turn- 
in his speech against Verres Ciceio -ais : ■ 1 < 
fetter a Roman citizen is a crime, to 'tom.' 
him a scandal, to slay him parricide.’ 

Roman citizenship could be acquired ( I ) hi 
birth, if both parents were Romans: (-) by 
grant to certain cities or districts ; ( 3 ) by m'ant 
to individuals for political or military set 11 cs 
e.g. long service in the army ; (4) by pin (haw 
(22 2S ). As Tarsus did not come under (2 ). and 
Paul was bom free, his father and modus 
must have been Roman citizens. The eh -el 
'0 
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privileges of citizenship at this time wore. (1) 
the right to appeal to the Emperor, (2) free- 
dom from degrading punishments, such as 
bonds, scourging, and crucifixion. 

39. Desired them to depart] representing 
that in the excited stale of the city it was 
impossible to protect them. 40. Comforted] 
exhorted. And departed] Silas and Timothy 
accompanied St. Paul, but (since the 1 we ’ is 
now dropped) St. Luke was probably left 
behind to take charge of the Philippian 
Church (see 17 1 ). He seems to have made 
Philippi his headquarters for several years, 
rejoining St. Paul at Troas during the Third 
Missionary Journey (20 3 ). 

CHAPTER 17 

Second Missionary Journey (continued) 

1-15. Thessalonica and Bercea. 

1. Amphipolis] 32 m. W. of Philippi. 

Apollonia] 30 m. W. of Amphipolis. 

Thessalonica] now Saloniki, was the capital 
of the province of Macedonia, and an important 
commercial centre. St. Paul’s plan was first 
to evangelise the seats of government and 
the trade centres, knowing that if Christianity 
was once established in these places it would 
spread through the Empire. 3. Christ] RV 
‘the Christ,’ i.e. the Messiah. 4. Devout 
Greeks] Not necessarily proselytes, but per- 
sons who had given up idolatry, attended 
the synagogue services, and worshipped the 
God of the Jews. 5. Lewd fellows] lit. ‘cer- 
tain evil men of the idlers in the market- 
place.’ Jason] probably identical with the 
Jason of R0I6 21 , and therefore a Jew. 
His correct name was probably Jesus or 
Joshua. 6. The rulers] The Gk. word used 
here ( polilarchai , a rare and peculiar one) is 
proved to be correct by an inscription on an 
arch, which also contains the names Sosipater, 
Gaius, and Secundus. 9. Taken security] Thu 
immediate departure of Paul and Silas renders 
it probable that Jason gave security that St. 
Paul would leave the city, and that the Apostle 
assented to this undertaking, and was thus 
prevented from revisiting the Thessalouians : 
see lTh2 ls . 

The Epistles to the Thessaloniaus, who are 
represented as mainly a Gentile Church (1 Th 
1°2 14 ), imply a much longer residence at 
Thessalonica than three weeks. V. 2, there- 
fore, must bo understood to mean that he 
worked for three weeks among the Jews, and 
afterwards turned to the Gentiles, among whom 
he laboured for three or four months. 

10. Berea (Bcroea)] a Macedonian town of 
some importance, 50 m. SW. of Thessalonica. 
To this • out of the way ’ place (Cicero) St. 
Paul retreated, probably for rest and quiet. 

14. As it were to the sea] i.e. they pretended 
to go to the sea (to elude pursuit), and then 
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turned off and went by land to Athens. Others 
translate simply 1 to the sea,’ and suppose that 
St. Paul embarked at Diuin and went by sea 
to Athens. 15. Unto Athens] D adds : 1 But 
he passed by (i.e. did not preach in) Thessaly, 
for he was prevented from preaching the 
word to them.’ 

It appears from 1 ThS 1 that Timothy and 
Silas did actually join St. Paul at Athens ac- 
cording to his instructions, but the Apostle 
being filled with anxiety about the state of the 
Macedonian Churches which he had just 
founded, sent them back again to confirm them, 
and to bring him accurate tidings concerning 
them. Timothy was sent to Thessalonica, 
Silas (apparently) to Philippi, so that St. 
Paul was left alone in Athens. On returning 
from their mission, Timothy and Silas found 
that St. Paul had gone on to Corinth, and 
there they rejoined him (18 5 ). 

16-34. Athens. 

After leaving Beroea, St. Paul entered the 
Roman province of Achaia, which was at this 
time a senatorian province, governed by a 
proconsul, and of which the capital was Corinth. 
He first visited Athens. Athens, though 
fallen from its former glory, was still the 
artistic and philosophic, and, in many ways, 
the religious, capital of the world. The city 
was full of temples and altars, and the people 
so devoted to religious ceremonies and mys- 
teries that they merited the title (whether in 
a good or bad sense) of 1 superstitious ’ 
(v. 22). Athens, on account of its illustrious 
history, was held in honour by the Romans. 
1 1 was allowed to retain its ancient institutions, 
but the democracy naa long lost all real 
power, and the affairs of the city were ad- 
ministered by the aristocratic court of the 
Areopagus (v. 19''. Athens was famed for its 
university, the most ronowned in the world, at 
which a large number of students from all 
parts of the empLs were always in residence. 
As the original come of philosophy, Athens 
was the headquarters of all the chief philo- 
sophic schooiE. Among its sacred spets were 
the Academy of Plato, the Lyceum of Ari- 
stotle, the Porch of Zeno, and the Garden of 
Epicurus. The only two philosophies, how- 
ever, which at this time exercised an important 
iutiucncc upon politics and social life, were 
Stok-i-.ni and Epicureanism, which, for this 
reason, are singled out by St. Luke for especial 
mention. 

16. Wholly given to idolatry] Xenophon 
calls Athens ‘one altar - , one sacrifice and offer- 
ing to the gods.’ St. Paul, as a Jew, would 
have no sympathy with the artistic beauty of 
the Athenian statues and temples, but only 
horror at the superstition which they repre- 
sented. 

17. In the market daily] So Socrates used to 
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sit every day and all day in the market-place of 
Athens, discussing philosophy with all comers. 
The market-place, or agora, of Athens afforded 
a glorious architectural spectacle. 1 Here the 
eye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Andronicus, telling out to him the 
hours of his solitary waiting. This still 
stands to-day. The Agora was dominated on 
its A side by the abrupt hill of Mars, and the 
still more impressive heights of the Acropolis. 
In the Stoa Poecile he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoics with whom, as with the 
Epicureans, he, like a second Socrates, disputed 
daily ’ (P. C. Conybeare). 

18. Epicureans and Stoics. At this time 
Stoicism was the philosophy of the majority 
of serious-minded people, Epicureanism that of 
the frivolous and irreligious. The Stoics, so 
called from the Porch (Stoa Poecilej at Athens, 
in which their founder, Zeno of Citium, lec- 
tured (about 278 n.t'.). had many points of 
contact with Judaism, especially with Phari- 
saism. Josephus speaks of the tenets of 
the Stoics and of the Pharisees as being very 
similar. The spirit of both was somewhat 
naiTOW and austere. Both rejected compro- 
mise, believing that a man should suffer per- 
secution and even death rather than depart in 
the least degree from the path of piety and 
virtue. Both were devoted to Law, the Pha- 
risees to the Law of Moses, the Stoics to the 
Law of Nature, which they regarded as an 
actual code imposed on mankind by the Creator. 
The Stoics were strong fatalists, denying the 
freedom of the will ; the Pharisees were 
strong predestinarians. Both believed in 
Providence, or the rational ordering of the 
world by an intelligent being, a doctrine 
denied by the Epicureans. The Pharisees 
were monotheists ; the Stoics approximated to 
monotheism. They believed in a Ditiue 
Reason, or Logos, pervading all things and 
ordering all things, though (being Pantheists) 
they regarded it as the soul of the world, rather 
than as a distinct and transcendent personal 
Being. They also believed in a future life 
for man, though not in actual immortality. 
St. Paul, therefore, decidedly sympathised with 
the Stoics as against the Epicureans, whose 
doctrine that the end of life is pleasure, was, of 
course, highly distasteful to him. Epicureanism 
was reprobated both by Jews and by serious 
pagans. Josephus says : ‘ The Epicureans cast 
providence out of life, and deny that God takes 
care of human affairs, and hold that the uni- 
verse is not directed with a view to the con- 
tinuance of the whole by the blessed and 
incorruptible Being, but that it is carried along 
automatically and heedlessly.’ 


18. Babbler] lit. ‘a picker up of seeds’ 
(like a bird) ; hence a shallow talker who picks 
up scraps of information, and rotails them at 
secondhand. And the resurrection] better, 

‘ and Anastasis.’ The Athenians, either in 
jest or in earnest, seem to have undui stood 
Anastasis (the Resurrection) to be a fonmh 
deity, the wife of Jesus. 

19. And they took him, etc.] Rome translate, 

1 And they arrested him and brought him before 
the court of the Areopagus.’ But there is no 
indication in St. Paul’s speech that he was 011 
his trial, or that any judgment was passed ii| mi 
him (v. 32). We prefer, therefore, the rcudm- 
ing, 1 And they took him by the hand, and 
brought him to the Hill of Ares’ (Mars’ Hill). 
The Hill of Arcs, or Areopagus, is an emiiiemv 
situated nearly due W. of the Acropolis 
Here, from early times, the Court of the 
Areopagus met in the open air. The omit 
was not sitting, so that the place was iiwulahk 
for a quiet lecture and discussion. 

22-32. Paul’s speech. It is discreet and to 
the point. It deals not with the OT„ with 
which his hearers were unacquainted, but with 
the truths of natural religion, many of w hull 1 
were understood (though only partially ) by 
the Athenian philosophers (cp. the speech at 
Lystra, 14 15f -). 

22. Too superstitious] rather, ‘more 11- 
ligious’ (than other ineu). Both sense- .ire 
possible, but the tactful apostle would be more 
likely to begin his speech with a compliumii 
than with a reproach. 23. Your devotions] 
RV ‘ the objects of your worship.’ 

TO THE UNKNOWN GOD] RY To an 
UNKNOWN Goo.’ Several ancient writers men- 
tion such altars. Pausanias speaks of 1 altars <it 
known (lit. ‘ named ’) and unknown gods and 
heroes.’ Philostratus says, ‘ It is more prudent 
to speak well of all gods, especially at Athens, 
where altars are erected even to unknow 11 nods.’ 
At Athens during a plague Epimenides lei loose 
at the Areopagus black and white shci p. and 
commanded the Athenians to sacrifice ‘ to the 
proper god,’ wherever the sheep lay down. 
Often ' the proper god’ could not be eh ally 
ascertained, and so an altar was raised to an 
unknown god. The inscription (as 1st. Paul 
probably knew) had a purely pagan meaning ; 
but the phrase was a fine one ; it was capalih 
of a higher sense, and in this higher miw 
St. Paul made it the text of liis sermon. 

24. Creation was altogether denied by tl" 
Epicureans, who regarded the atoms of matin 
as eternal ; and only imperfectly recognised 
by the Stoics, who were pantheists, and did not 
regard the Divine Person which shaped the 
world as distinct from it. The doctrine of 
creation, as preached by St. Paul, was con- 
sequently a strange one at Athens. 

26. The Apostle rebukes the narrow pride 
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of the Greeks, who divided mankind into Greeks 
and barbarians, the latter being of no account. 
The Stoics, who believed in the spiritual equality 
of all men, would have agreed with St. Paul 
in this. 

28 . A quotation from the 1 Phaenomena ' of 
Aratus, a Cilician poet. Almost the same 
words occur in the ‘ Hymn to Zeus ' of Cle- 
anthes. Both these poets were Stoics. St. 
Paul quotes the Gk. poets again, 1 Cor 15 33 and 
Tit 1 12 ; but it is not safe to assume that he 
had any wide acquaintance with Greek classical 
literature. His Pharisaic training would have 
made him indisposed to devote serious study 
to profane literature. 

29 . The argument probably is : Since we 
are the offspring of God, in that our souls are 
immaterial and immortal, we ought to regard 
the author of our souls as an immaterial and 
immortal spirit, and not like silver or gold or 
any material object. The Stoics would have 
sympathised with this sentiment. Seneca says, 
‘ Thou shalt not form God of silver and gold, 
a true likeness of Him cannot be moulded of 
this material.’ . . ‘ God is near thee, He is with 
thee. He is within.’ 

30 . Times of this ignorance] cp. If 13 . Re- 
pent] i.e. turn from idolatry. Idolatry was 
pardonable in the times of ignorance, but now 
that the True Light has appeared, it is a heinous 
sin. 31 , St. Paul was accustomed, in preach- 
ing to tho heathen, to lead up to the idea of a 
j udgment to come (24 25 ). Hath given assurance] 
viz. that He will be the Judge. The Resur- 
rection of Jesus is the evidence that He will 
be the future Judge of the world. 34 . Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite] i.e. a member of the 
Court of Areopagus. As all members of the 
Areopagus had passed through the office of 
Archon, Dionysius must have been of higli 
social position. Tradition makes him bishop 
of Athens, and a martyr. The work • On 
the heavenly hierarchy 'attributed to him is 
spurious. 

According to this passage Dionysius and 
Damaris wore the first, converts made in Achaia 
(Greece), but, according to 1 Cor 1G 13 > 17 , a 
Corinthian named Stephanas, who must have 
been converted later The explanation pro- 
bably is that St. Paul regards Athens as a free 
and independent city, not as part of the Roman 
province of Achaia. 

CHAPTER 18 

Second Missionary Journey (concluded) 

1 - 18 . St. Paul at Corinth. Corinth was the 
capital of the Roman province of Achaia. The 
ancient town had been entirely destroyed in 
146 b.c. by the Soman general Mummius, but 
it had been refounded as a Soman colony in 
46 B.C. by Julius Cassar. Situated on the 
Corinthian isthmus, it hod two ports, Cenchrese 


on tho ASgean. and Lechaeum on the Gulf of 
Lepanto. The traffic between Italy and Asia 
chiefly passed through Corinth, which rapidly 
became a populous and wealthy trading centre. 
The morals of the Corinthians, who were de- 
voted to pleasure and the worship of Yenus 
(Aphrodite), were such as to outrage even 
pagan sentiment. Allusions to the prevailing 
sensuality of the city, which was encouraged 
by its religion, are to be found in the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. Here Paul stayed a year 
and six months, but St. Luke (for whatever 
reason) gives us few particulars of hiB work. 
From Corinth St. Paul indited his two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians. 

2 . Aquila . . Priscilla] As Aquila and Pris. 
cilia (Prisca) are not said to have been con 
verted by Paul, they were probably already 
Christians. The edict of the emperor Claudius 
(about 52 a.d.) which expelled the Jews from 
Rome, was caused by tumults which arose in 
the Jewish quarter, when the faith of Christ 
was preached there. This at least is the pro- 
bable inference to be drawn from the words of 
Suetonius. ‘ He expelled the Jews from Rome, 
because they were in a state of continual 
tumult at the instigation of one Chrestus ’ 
(Chrestns is probably ‘ Christus,’ or Christ). 
Aquila and Priscilla were St. Paul’s hosts at 
Corinth. Deporting from Corinth with St. 
Paul (v. 18), they remained at EpheBus, where 
they were instrumental in converting Apollos 
(v. 26). The church at Ephesus met in their 
house (1 Cor 1 6 13 ). They then revisited Rome, 
perhaps to prepare for the Apostle’s visit, 
and there also their house was the Church’s 
meeting-place (Rol 6 3-5 ). After St. Paul’s 
trial they returned to Ephesus (2Tim4 19 ), 
which is our last notice of them. Pontus] with 
Bithynia formed a Roman province occupying 
the S. coast of the Euxine (Black Sea). 

3 . Tentmakers] All Jews, however wealthy, 
were taught a trade. 

5 , Silas and Timotheus] see 17 15 . They 
brought money with them, so that Paul no 
longer worked with his hands, but gave him- 
self entirely to preaching (2 Cor 11 9 Phil 4 15 ). 

Was pressed in the spirit] RY ‘ was con- 
strained by the word,’ i.e. devoted himself 
continually to preaching. 6 . Blasphemed] 
They said ‘Jesus is anathema’ (1 Cor 12 s ). 

7 . Justus] RY 1 Titus Justus.’ Probably a 
Roman colonist of the Roman colony Corinth. 

8 . Crispus] St. Paul baptised this import- 
ant convert with his own hands, as also 
Gaius, and the household of Stephanas (1 Cor 
1 15 ). From 1 Cor 16 15 > 17 we learn that Stepha- 
nas was the first convert made in Achaia. 

iz. Gallio] the brother of Nero's tutor 
Seneca, and uncle of the poet Lucan, was 
a well-educated, amiable, and accomplished 
man, who, having filled the office of consul. 
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was- sent out as proconsul of Achaia about 
52 A.l>. 

1 7. The G rooks hated and despised the Jews, 
and seeing that their contempt was shared by 
Gallio, they ventured to insult the Jews in 
his presence by assaulting Sosthcncs. Gallio 
cared, etc.] This may either mean that Gallio 
pretended not to see the assault on Sosthenes, 
or else that lie cared nothing about the re- 
ligious questions involved. 

18. A vow] After delivery from danger or 
recovery from sickness, the Jews were ac- 
customed to take upon themselves a modified 
form of the Xazirite vow (see Nu6). As the 
special consecration of this state forbade in- 
tercourse with Gentiles. St. Paul deferred it 
till his work at Corinth was finished. The 
essential ceremony was the presentation of the 
hair grown during the period of separation at 
the altar at Jerusalem together with certain 
specified sacrifices ; hence the head was shaved 
both at the beginning and at the end of the 
period of separation. See further 21 2a . It is 
not necessary to suppose that St. Paul took 
this vow to conciliate the Jews or the Jewish 
Christians. He simply adopted the usual 
Jewish way of thanking God for a great 
deliverance. 

Many additional particulars about the Cor- 
inthian ministry of St. Paul can be learnt from 
1 and 2 Cor See the commentary on those 
Epistles. 

19-22. Visit to Jerusalem. Paul probably 
sailed in a ship specially chartered to convey 
Jews to Palestine to keep the Passover. 

19. Ephesus] The prohibition to preach the 
word in Asia (lfi 6 ) had now appai'ently been 
removed. Aquila and Priscilla were left in 
Ephesus to prepare the way for the great 
missionary effort that he desired to make in 
this important centre. 

21. This feast] i.e. Pentecost (or possibly 
Passover) 52 a.p. Clearly St. Paul had vowed 
to make liis NVizirite offering at this feast. 
The RV omits the words referring to the 
feast altogether, but they are strongly attested. 

22. And gone up] viz. to Jerusalem. We 
may suppose that St. Paul spent some time 
at Jerusalem, before going to Antioch. 

Tin it 1 j Missionary Journey, Aug. 52 a.p. 
to Pentecost 5G a.p. (Chs.l8 23 -21 10 ) 

23. Visit to Galatia. St. Paul revisits An- 
tioch in Syria and the Churches of Galatia 
and Phrygia, founded in the First Missionary 
Journey (i.c. Antioch in Pisidia, leonium, 
Lystra, Derbe). 

24-28. Apollos at Ephesus. 

24. Apollos] The name is a contraction 
of Apollonius. He is mentioned again 19 1 
1 Corps 341.40 mi2 Tit3> 3 . He had been 
instructed and baptised by the disciples of the 


Baptist, and therefore regarded Jesus as the 
Messiah (Mk 1 ". etc.), perhaps even as 1 the Sou 
of God,’ and ‘the Lamb of God that tskctli 
away the sin of the world 1 (Jn 1 au.aij 
knowledge was accurate as far as it went, and 
his faith was sincero. That he received Chris- 
tian baptism (probably from Aquila) is a ( ob- 
tain inference from v. 25 compared with 1 '.1 l-l 
Eloquent] RV 1 learned.’ Both meaning' 
may be included. Probably Apollos was :u . 
quainted with the philosophy of the Alexan- 
drian Jew Philo, and his speculations about 
the Divine Logos (‘ Reason ’ or ‘ Word '). 

26 . The synagogue] We infer that Priscilla 
and Aquila, though Christians, still attended 
the synagogue. 27. Wrote . . the disciples' 
Christians travelling received ‘letters of com" 
mendation ’ to other Christian Churches. « hit It 
secured them hospitality and admission t<> 
communion (ep. 2 Cor 3 '). Helped them much 
RM ‘helped much through grace them which 
had believed.’ Apollos was so popular at 
Corinth, that his admirers soon formed ,t 
faction or party in the Church (1 Cor 1 1- 3 
28. Convinced] RV ‘ confuted.’ 

CHAPTER 19 
Ephesus 

1-41. Paul at Ephesus. Opposition of the 
manufacturers of idols. St. Paul, humiur 
Antioch in S. Galatia (see 18'- :) ). approached 
Ephesus not by the usual level route Icadim; 
through Colossie and Laodicca (see ('ol2k 
but through the northern and more mountain- 
ous route leading down the Cayster vallvj 
(see 19 ‘the upper coasts,’ RV ‘the upper 
country ’). He stayed at Ephesus o\ er two 
years and three months, see vv 8, 10. 22 (i" 
20 31 the Apostle calls it three years), and 
making the city his centre, evangelised the 
whole of the province of Asia. Atrordiiu.’ 
to D he did not originally intend to preach 
in Ephesus, but the Holy Spirit constrained 
him (contrast 16°). We hear little lure <d 
opposition from the Jews. Thu erafi'ineii 
and the uneducated classes were hostile, but 
the magistrates of the city (v 35) and <d 
the province (v. 31) were not unfriendly 
r. Ephesus] the capital of the Homan 
province of Asia, and the most important im- 
port of Asia Minor, was especially lcnowncd 
for its great temple of Diana (Artemis), which 
was one of the wonders of the world. St 
Paul chose it for a prolonged stay Is* hum 1 
(like Corinth) it was on the main line <d <nm- 
munication between E. anil W.. and also 
because it was a great centre of religious 
pilgrimage: cp. v. 27. 

Certain disciples] They must have arrived 
since Apollos’s departure, otherwise Apollos 
would have instructed them more perfectly. 

2. Have ye received] RV ‘ did yc receiva 
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ithe Holy Ghost when yo believed V ’ Of jnetirs of silver] 50,000 drachmai=£ 1,700, or, 
(Course they had heard of the Holy Ghost, but in actual purchasing power, much more. 
iSt. Paul means, had they experienced that new 2 i. Rome] There is evidence that Paul 
ipower of holiness, that peace and love and joy planned the evangelisation of the Western 
which the ascended Messiah had first given at Empire many years before he actually under- 
Pentecost, and was still ready to bestow on took it : cp. Rol 10 > 13 15 22-24 . 22 . Timothy and 
all believers. Whether there be, etc.] RV Erastus (not the Erastus of Rol 6 23 ) were 
‘ whether the Holy Ghost was given.’ sent, partly to remind the Churches of Europe 

3 . Unto (RY 1 into ’) what then were ye of the teaching and example of St. Paul, and 

baptized ?] St. Paul assumes that if these partly to collect money for the poor saints at 

men had received Christian baptism they Jerusalem (2 1 W lCorlGbiO). Shortly after 

must have heard of the Holy Ghost. It is this 1 Corinthians was written, 

probable, therefore, that the Trinitarian for- 23 f. St. Luke mentions no persecutions or 
mula was used (sec Mt 28 19 ). 4 . John’s bap- trials until the close of the Ephesian ministry, 

f ism was only preparatory, and did not confer yet we know that though 1 a great door and 
the special gift of the Spirit. 6 . Laid his effectual ’ was opened to the Apostle, yet there 
hands] As in c. 8, the Holy Spirit was con- were ‘many adversaries’ (1 Cor 16 9 ); that he 
ferred, not at the actual immersion, but at the was in daily danger of death (15 30 - 31 ); that 
laying on of hands which followed. Spake Prisca and Aquila to save his life 1 laid down 
with tongues] see on 2 4f . And prophesied] their own necks’ (Rol 6 s ) ; and that he ‘fought 
•cp. 10 40 . Inspired and fervent utterances of with beasts,’ i.e. savage enemies (lCorl5 32 ). 
praise are meant. 23 . That way] i.e. Christianity (9 2 etc.). 

9 . That way] i.e. Christianity, see on 9 2 . 24 . Shrines] Many small terra-cotta and 

The school] Tyrannus was probably a Gen- marble shrines of Artemis, containing a figure 

tile, who made his living by keeping a ‘ school ’ of the goddess, have been found near Ephesus, 
of philosophy. Paul no doubt appeared to They were either dedicated in the Temple, or 
the Ephesians as one of those wandering taken home by devout worshippers as memo- 
1 sophists ’ or professors of philosophy, who rials of their pilgrimage, 
were so numerous under the early Empire. D Diana] Really a native Asiatic deity, a per- 
adds that St. Paul disputed 1 from the fifth Bonification of the reproductive and nutritive 
hour to the tenth,’ a probably authentic powers of nature. From certain quite super- 
detail. ficial resemblances the Greeks identified her 

10. To this period is to he referred the with their own Artemis, hut her worship always 

foundation of the Seven Churches of Asia, remained Asian in type. The Temple had 
Ephesus. Smyrna, Pergamum, Tyatira, Sardis, been burnt down 356 B.C., and rebuilt on a 
Philadelphia, Laodicea (Revl 11 ), and of Co- scale of sumptuous magnificence. 26 . All 
loss®, Hierapolis, Troas. Asia] The Temple had been built by contri- 

xi, 12 . God condescended to work miracles butions from the whole of Asia, 
through these handkerchiefs, having regard to 28 . Were full of wrath] D adds, and ‘run- 
the genuine faith of those who thus used them, ning into the street ’ cried out, etc. Great is 
and not to their superstition. It is not said Diana] D has, 1 Great Diana of the Ephe- 
that St. Paul approved the practice. sians ! ' an invocation of the goddess. This 

13 . The exorcism of these vngubond Jews reading may be correct. 29 . The theatre] 
was simply the uttering of magical formulas, would hold over 24,000 people. 31 . The chief 
They thought that the mere words ‘ in the of Asia] Gk. the ‘ Asiarchs.’ They were offi- 
name of Jesus ’ would produce the required cials, not of the city of Ephesus, but of the 
effect. 15 , 16 . There are two historical diffi- province of Asia, and were specially connected 
culties in this narrative : (l) Tt seems strange with the worship of the Roman emperor, 
that sons of so distinguished a person as a 33 . Since Alexander was a Jew, it seems 
Jewish chief priest should be strolling exor- probable that the Jews put him forward to 
cists. The reading of D, 1 Sceva, a [heathen ?] explain to the angry mob that they had no 
priest,' removes this difficulty. (2) Seven sons sympathy whatever with St. Paul’s proceed- 
are mentioned in v. 14, and only two in v. 16 ings. The Jews’ contempt for idols was well 
(‘ mastered both of them,’ RY). It may be known, and therefore there was imminent 
supposod that only two took part in this par- danger that they would he involved in a mas- 
ticular incident. sacre directed against enemies of idolatry. 

18 , 19 . The incident led to a reformation And they drew Alexander, etc.] or, ‘and 
within the Church. Many converts had con- some of the multitude instructed Alexander.’ 
tinued their magical practices after their bap- The reading is doubtful and the sense obsenre. 
tism. They now came forward and publicly 35 . The townclerk] This important official 
renounced them, proving their sincerity by drafted the decrees of the senate and people, 
burning their hooks of spells. Fifty thousand and sealed them when they were passed. Hq 
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presided at the lawful assemblies of the 
people. 

A worshipper] RV 1 temple-keeper,’ Gk. 
neokaros, lit. •temple-sweeper.’ A second-cent. 
inscription speaks of Ephesus as 1 doubly 
temple-keeper of the Emperors, and temple- 
keeper of Artemis.’ From Jupiter] or, 1 from 
heaven.’ The ‘ image ' (the word is not ex- 
pressed in the Gk.) was probably not an idol, 
but a meteoric stone, in which the goddess 
was supposed to dwell. 

37 . Blasphemers] It is clear that St. Paul 
had expressed his views with gentleness and 
moderation. 38 . The law, etc.] rather, ‘ the 
courts are open,’ or, ‘court days are kept.’ 

Deputies] rather, ‘proconsuls,’ the correct 
title of the Roman governor in a senatorial 
province like Asia. There was, of course, 
only one proconsul in Asia. The plural is 
colloquial , 1 there are such things as law courts 
and proconsuls.’ Implead] RV 1 accuse.’ 

CHAPTER 20 

Third Missionary Journky (continued) 

1 - 6 . Paul in Macedonia and Greece. St. 
Paul waited at Ephesus until the return of 
Timothy and Erastus, and left Ephesus shortly 
after Pentecost, 55 A.n. (1 Cor 10 s - 12 ). We 
learn from Rol5 19 that he spent some time in 
Macedonia, and extended his missionary labours 
(which were marked by signal miracles) as far 
as Illyricum. From Macedonia he wrote the 
second Corinthian Epistle, and (according to a 
widely held opinion) the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. In Corinth he spent the three winter 
months of 55, 50 a.d., and there he wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

3 . The plot was to kill Paul on board the 
Jewish pilgrim ship in which he had taken his 
passage. 

4 , 5 . The men mentioned here were dele- 
gates bearing the contributions of St. Paul’s 
Gentile churches to the afflicted motherchurch 
of Jerusalem. Gaius] to bo distinguished from 
Gaius the Macedonian of 19 29 , and the Gaius 
of 3 Jn. He was a neighbour, and perhaps, a 
friend of Timothy, and had probably been 
converted, like Timothy, during St. Paul's first 
missionary journey. Tychicus] He was with 
St. Paul at Rome during his first imprison- 
ment. and was the bearer of Ephesians (Eph 
( 521 , 22 ) a nd Colossians (Col4 7 > 8 ). He is men- 
tioned again 2Tim4 12 Tit3 12 . Trophimus] 
a Gentile convert of Ephesus, whom St. Paul 
was accused of introducing into the Temple at 
Jerusalem (21 28 f -). He is mentioned again 
2 Tim 4 12 . These] i.e. probably Tychicus and 
Trophimus only, not the whole party. 

6 . We] St. Paul found St. Luke at Philippi, 
where he had left him in charge of the Church 
(c. 16), and, after celebrating the Passover with 
the local Christians, took him with him to Troaa. 


7 - 12 . Troas. 

7 . The first clear reference to tho keeping 
of the Lord’s Day, with which may be com- 
pared 1 Cor 1C The expression * Lord’s Day ’ 
first occurs Rov 1 10 . The disciples] RV ‘ wo,’ 
indicating the presence of St. Luke. To break 
bread] i.e. to celebrate the Lord's Supper. 
This was now clearly the stated Christian .ser- 
vice on the Lord’s Day. As the Jewish days 
began at sunset, probably the Christians as- 
sembled on Saturday evening, as we should 
call it: see further on 2 40 - ! “. 

10 . His life is in him] It has been argued 
lioth here and at Mtfl 24 that the death was 
only apparent ; but St. Luke, who was a 
medical man, and was present, says expressly 
that Entychus was dead. We have line, 
therefore, probably a miracle of resurrection. 

11 . Broken bread] RV ‘broken the bread,’ 
viz. of the Eucharist. And eaten] probably 
of the agape , which here apparently followed 
the Communion : see 2 4C > 47 . 

13 . Assos] A Greek (iEolic) colony on the 

S. coast of the Troad. By walking thither St. 
Paul avoided the tedious voyage round Capo 
Lcctum. 14 . Mitylene] the capital of the 
isle of Lesbos. 15 . Chios] A large island 
forming part of the province of Asia. Trogyl- 
lium] is opposite Samos. Miletus] the most 
famous and important of the Ionian colonies. 
It was a seaport, situated on the Parian roast. 

18 - 35 . St. Paul’s Speech to the Elders of 
Ephesus. He reminds them of his ministry 
among them (vv. 18-21). And now that tho 
Spirit draws him to Jerusalem, to face the un- 
known future, he entrusts the Ephesian church 
to tho charge of the elders to guard her against 
the heresies and enemies which lie foresees ( \ v. 
22-31). Ho concludes by recommending tin in 
in touching words to the protection of the 
Almighty (vv. 32-35). 

19 . Temptations] trials or misfortunes. 

Lying in wait] RV 1 plots.’ 25 . Shall see 
my face no more] St. Paul is not hero speak 
ing as a prophet, but is merely giving utterance 
to an overpowering presentiment that (lie time 
of his death is near. As a matter of fact, his 
life was preserved many years, and ho subse- 
quently revisited Miletus (2Tim4 20 ), Ephesus 
(1 Tim 1 3 3 14 ), and other places in Asia. 

28 . We have here a very decided testimony 
that though Christian ministers may be elected 
by tho people, their authority comes from God. 
whose ambassadors they are. Overseers] a 
literal translation of the Gk. word epis ra/uie 
(Lat. episcopus, E. ‘ bishop ’). At this time 
the title ‘bishop’ (i.e. overseer) was freely 
applied to the Christian presbyters (‘elders') 
(Phill 1 ). By tho beginning of the second 
cent, (perhaps already in the Pastoral Epistles) 
the term was generally restricted, as now, to 
the chief ruler of a church. 
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His own blood] The blood of Christ is here 
oalled ‘God's blood,’ a striking expression 
affirming with great emphasis the Deity of 
Christ. There is an inferior reading, 1 Feed 
the Church of the Lord’ (BM), which prob- 
ably originated in a desire to eliminate the 
unusual expression ‘ the blood of God.' West- 
cott and Hort think that the original read- 
ing may have been ‘ the blood of His own 
Son.’ 

30 . The heretics, Hymenseus and Alexander 
(l Timl 20 ), also Diotrephes (3 Jn9), were pres- 
byters of Ephesus. From the Epistles of St. 
John, which were written at Ephesus, wo learn 
that the Ephesian heresies were of the Gnostic 
and Docetic types. St. John’s chief opponent 
at Ephesus was Corinthus, who taught a Jewish 
form of Gnosticism. 

34 . Cp. 183 1 Cor 4 12 1 Th2 9 2Th3 2 . 

35 . Ye ought to support the weak] ‘ The 
weak’ are here, probably, the poor and the sick. 
The presbyters are exhorted to work with their 
hands (like St. Paul), that with their earnings 
they may support the sick and the poor. It is 
more blessed, etc.] It is strange that this beau- 
tiful saying is found in no Gospel. Similarly 
Aristotle says, ‘ It belongs to virtue rather to 
confer than to receive a benefit.’ On the con- 
trary, Athenmus says, 1 A giver is foolish : a 
receiver is fortunate.’ 

36 - 38 . A striking example of the intense 
affection which tho apostle’s converts felt for 
him. If ho had bitter enemies, he had also 
staunch friends. 

CHAPTER 21 

St. Paul arrested at Jerusalem 

1 . Were gotten] rather, ‘had torn ourselves. 

Coos] or Cos, a fertile island off the Carian 
coast, producing silks, ointments, wheat, and 
wines. 

Rhodes] a city, and large island, situated S. 
of Caria. The famous colossus was a statue 
of the sun-god, 105 ft. high, which stood at 
the harbour entrance. Erected 280 n.c.. it 
stood for 56 years, when it was overthrown 
by an earthquake. Its fragments remained 
where they fell till 656 a.d. Patara] an im- 
portant Lycian seaport. After Patara, D adds 
‘ and Myra,’ an accurate geographical touch : 
see 27 5 . 

3 . Tyre] The greatest maritime city of the 
ancient world, claiming to have been founded 
as early as 2750 b.c. It produced glass and 
purple dye, but its chief wealth came from 
the fact that it almost monopolised the carry- 
ing-trade of the world. The Tyrian mariners 
were so skilled in astronomy, and constructed 
such accurate charts, that they sailed by night 
as well as by day, and made long voyages out 
of sight of land. They are known to have 
circumnavigated Africa — an extraordinary feat 
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for the small ships of the ancients. 4 . Dis- 
ciples] RV ‘ the disciples.’ 

7 . Ptolemais] Originally called Acco, its 
name was changed to Ptolemais by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, when, after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, it came into his possession. 
It is situated on the coast a few miles to the 
N. of the promontory of Carmel, and is now 
called Acre. 

8 . Philip] see 6 5 and c. 8 . The Evangelist] 
Evangelists were itinerant officers, whose duty 
it was to break new ground, and establish new 
churches. They ranked below the prophets, 
and above the presbyters or pastors. Philip, 
originally a ‘deacon,’ has now, through the 
success of his missionary work, heen advanced 
to a higher dignity. The NT. never uses 
‘ evangelist ' in the sense of a writer of a 
Gospel. 9 . Prophesy] There were female 
prophets under the OT.: Miriam, Ex 15 20 ; 
Deborah, Jg4 4 ; Noadiah, Neh 6 14 ; Huldah, 
2 K 22 14 ; cp. Isa 8 3. See Joel 2 22 Ac 2 W. 

10 . Agabus] see ll 28 . For his symbolic 
action, cp. 1K22 11 Isa20 2 Jerl3 4 Ezk4, 5. 
For the fulfilment, see v. 27 f. 15 . Took up 
our carriages] rather, ‘ packed up our bag- 
gage.’ 16 . Brought with them one Mnason] 
A more probable translation is, ‘ brought us to 
Mnason,’ etc. Mnason’s house was probably 
half-way between Caesarea and Jerusalem. D 
(Latin) reads, ‘ and when they had come to a 
certain town, we lodged with Mnason, an old 
disciple of Cyprus, and leaving there we came 
to Jerusalem.’ 

St. Paul in Jerusalem (Chs21 1! -28 16 ) 

17 - 40 . Disturbances in the Temple. St. 
Paul arrested. 

18 . James] The Lord’s ‘brother,’ the ac- 
knowledged head of the Church of Jerusalem : 
cp. 15 ls . etc. 19 . Particularly] i.e. in minute 
detail, zo. The Lord (i.e. Jesus)] RV ‘God.’ 

23 , 24 . The four men were Nazirites (see 
Nu 6 ). and St. Paul was advised to pay for 
their sacrifices, and to associate himself with 
their Nazirite vow during the week that i( 
had still to run (see v. 27). By thus becoming 
a Nazirite, and defraying the sacrificial ex- 
penses of these poorer Nazirites (the latter a 
most meritorious work, according to contem- 
porary opinion ; see Jos. ‘Ant.’ 19. 16. 1), St. 
Paul would prove himself a good Jew as well 
as a good Christian. 

The Jewish Christians were suspicious of 
St. Paul, not because he refused to circumcise 
his Gentile converts (this point had already 
been settled at the Council of Jerusalem), but 
because it was reported that he advised even 
Jews to neglect the observance of the Law 
(v. 21). The charge was false in point of 
fact, but it had this amount of truth in it, 
that St. Paul’s principle that a man is save*} 
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by faith in Christ and not by the works of the 
Law, would naturally lead to the abandon- 
ment of the ceremonial Law even by Jews. 

25. See c. 15. 

26. Entered, etc.] We may freely translate 
this difficult passage thus : ‘ He entered into 
the Temple, informing the priests that within 
seven days (see v. 27) the days of their purifi- 
cation would be accomplished ; and he pur- 
posed to remain with them in the Temple for 
a whole week, until the legal sacrifice had been 
offered for each one of them.’ 

27 f. The outer court of the Temple was 
called 1 the Court of the Gentiles.’ Within 
this was ‘ the Court of Israel,’ separated from 
it by a high wall with doors (see v. 30). In- 
scriptions upon the barrier denounced the 
penalty of death upon all Gentile intruders. 
One of these has been preserved, and runs : 
1 Xo alien is to pass within the fence and en- 
closure round the Temple. Whosoever shall 
be taken shall be responsible to himself alone 
for the death which will ensue.’ See also Jos. 
‘Ant.’ 15. 11.5. 

29. Trophimus] see on 20 4 . 

30. They drew him and all his companions 
‘ out of the Temple.’ i.e. out of the Court of 
Israel, and closed the doors of this court, 
ostensibly to prevent any more Gentiles from 
entering. 31. Went about to] i.e. were seek- 
ing to. The chief captain of the band] rather, 
‘ the tribune of the Roman cohort,’ which was 
stationed in the fortress Antonia, adjoining the 
Temple. 34. Castle] lit. 1 encampment.’ The 
fortress Antonia is meant. 36. Away with 
him] i.e. Slay him. 

38. Art not thou] rather, ‘ Thou art not 
then the Egyptian,’ etc. Four thousand men] 
rather, the four thousand men of the Sicarii. 
The Sicarii (i.e. assassins) were the extreme 
members of the ‘ zealot ’ party. They carried 
out their * national ' policy by openly assassin- 
ating influential Jews supposed to be friendly 
to Rome. Josephus says, ‘ But an Egyptian 
false prophet did the Jews more mischief 
still. He got together 30,000 deluded men, 
whom he led round from the wilderness to the 
Mount of Olives, and intended to break into 
Jerusalem by force from that place. He 
said that at his command the walls of Jeru- 
salem would fall down ’ (• War,’ 2. 13. 5 ; 
1 Ant.' 20. 8. G). Felix dispersed them, but 
the Egyptian escaped. 

39. St. Paul was not without civic pride. 
Tarsus was the seat of a famous university, 
and had produced several of the most emi- 
nent Stoic philosophers. On its coins it 
proudly boasted itself 1 Self-Governing Me- 
tropolis.’ Citizenship of Tarsus was confined 
to a select few of the inhabitants, so that its 
possession was proof of respectability and 
social standing. 


CHAPTER 22 
St. Paul’s Defence 

1-2 1. St. Paul’s Speech to the People. 

St. Paul was accused of (1) hostility to the 
Jews. (2) contempt for the Jewish Law. 
and (3) the desecration of the Temple. He 
answers all these charges by showing, ()) 
that he was a Jew by birth, trained by 
Gamaliel, and so zealous for the Law. that lie 
had been a persecutor of the Christian faith ; 

(2) that his conversion to Christianity was the 
result of a direct divine revelation, marie 
first at Damascus, and confirmed by a subse- 
quent revelation to Ananias ; (3) that m cn 
after his conversion he continued to honour 
the Temple, and to worship there, and saw 
a vision there ; (4) that his preaching to the 
Gentiles was the result of a divine command, 
consequent upon the unbelief of the Jews. 

1. Fathers] i.e. the Sanhedrists and rabbis. 

3. Gamaliel] see on 5 34 . 4. This way] 

i.e. Christianity : Bee 9 2 . 5. The estate, etc] 

i.e. the Sanhedrin. 6f. See on 9 3 , and q> 
2G 12 . 9. And were afraid] RV omits tlnsu 
words. Heard not] i.e. did not distinguish 
the words, or understand the meaning ol the 
voice: cp. Jnl2 29 . 13. Looked up] or, 're- 

ceived my sight again and looked.' 

14. That Just One] see 3 14 7 32 . 

17. A trance] Some identify this trance w tth 
that mentioned 2Corl2 2 ; but this is (for 
chronological reasons) unlikely. 

22— C. 23 u . Paul before the Sanhedrin. 

23. Cast off] or, ‘ shook.’ 24. Chief 
captain] i.e. tribune. The castle] i.e. tin- 
fortress of Antonia : see 21 34 . 25. Bound 

him with thongs] The correct reading pm- 
bably means, ‘And when they had stnt«hed 
him out ready for the scourging.' A Roman] 
see 111 3 ~. 27. Chief captain] i.e. tribune. 

28. See on 1G 3 '. It is evident that the [ 
chief captain had not bought the cili/t n.-dup 
under Claudius (41-54 A.D.), who sold it for 
a merely nominal sum. 

CHAPTER 23 
St. Paul sent to C.r-rur. \ 

1. St. Paul often asserts his good consi lem-i 
before God and man : see 22 3 24 1, ‘. 

2. Ananias] is not the same as Annas ( I") 

He was the son of Nebedaeus. and held tin- 
high priesthood from 47-59 a.d. His rapuiin 
and violence were notorious. To smite him] 
because, being a prisoner, he spoke without 
being asked : cp. Jnl8 22 . 3. God shall smite 

thee] St. Paul’s angry retort has often bet-u 
contrasted with our Lord’s mild words on a 
similar occasion (Jnl8 23 ). But St. Paul s 
rebuke was well deserved. Thou whited wall] 
i.e. ‘thou hypocrite.’ The allusion is to (he 
practico of limewashing dirty walls to conceal 
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24 2.7 


’’ the filth: cp. Mt 23 ® Lkll 11 . Contrary to 
P-_. the law] see Jn?’’ 1 , and op. 1)1 IP 15 , eto. 

IT-" 5. As the high priest, when present, pre- 
sided over the Sanhedrin, it is somewhat 
P strange that St. Paul should not ha\o known 
who Ananias was. A possible explanation is 
that St. Paul was somewhat short-sighted. 

Thou shalt not speak evil] see Ex 22 - 3 . 

6f. The Sadducees, who disbelieved a 
future life or a resurrection, derided the sup- 
posed appearance of the risen Jesus ; but the 
Pharisees, who believed both, hoard St. Paul’s 
story with considerable sympathy. St. Paul 
then, seeing how matters stood, declared him- 
self a Pharisee of the Pharisees. He declared 
that, like the Pharisees, he looked for the 
coming (i.e the Second Coming) of the 
Messiah (‘ the hope ’ of Israel), and for the 
future resurrection of the dead, and claimed 
Pharisaic sympathy against his Kadducean 
enemies, xi. The appearance was vouch- 
safed to Paul to assure him that his life 
would not be cut short before the great desire 
of his life was attained. 

12-35. St. Paul is sent to Caesarea. 

12. The men who plotted against St. Paul 
were probably Sicarii or Assassi ns ( see on 2 1 3h ), 
whom we know that the high priest Ananias 
did not scruple to employ to remove his 
enemies. x6. St. Paul’s nephew was perhaps 
a rabbinical Btudent at Jerusalem, as St. Paul 
himself had been 

26-30. Lysias presents his action in the 
most favourable light. He makes no mention 
of his illegal order to scourge the prisoner, 
and takes credit to himself for his zeal in suc- 
couring a Roman citizen, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, he had no idea at the time that St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen. 27. An army] RV 
‘ the soldiers.’ 31. Antipatris] founded by 
Herod the Great, now Ras-cI-’Ain. 

33. The governor] i.e. Antonius Felix, 
procurator of Judrna, circ. 52-58 a.i>. Ilis 
ferocious repression of the Zealots called into 
being a new and still more pernicious class of 
enthusiasts, the Sicarii, or Assassins : see on 
21 3S. His folly and cruelty goaded the 
nation into disaffection and rebellion. 34. Of 
Cilicia] Cilicia and Judaea were at this time 
minor provinces, attached to the superior pro- 
vince of Syria. Hence Felix could have sent 
Paul for trial to the governor of Syria, if he had 
wished. 35. Herod’s judgment hall] the palace 
built by Herod the Great at Cajsarea, where 
.» the Roman procurator resided. It was also a 
l fortress, and would contain a guard-room. 

CHAPTER 24 
St. Paul before Felix 

1-27. St Paul and Felix. 

5 . 1. Tertullus] in spite of his Roman name 

may have been a Greek or even a J ew (cp. ‘ our 


Law,’ AY v. 6). 2. Great quietness] Faux 
really deserved some credit tor his vigorous 
action against the brigands and zealots, when 
he first entered office, and for his suppression 
of the Egyptian false prophet. And would 
have judged . . his accusers to come unto thee] 
These words, though absent from many ancient 
authorities, seem from internal evidence to be 
genuine and authentic. They probably belong 
to the D text, hut D is hero deficient. 8. Of 
whom] i.e. of Paul, if the above words are 
omitted ; hut of Lysias, if they are retained. 

9. Assented] RY ‘ joined in the charge.’ 

10-22. St. Paul’s Defence. St. Paul an- 
swered the charges as follows. (1) He had 
110 seditious intentions, for he was found puri- 
fied in the Temple ‘neither with multitude, 
nor with tumult’ (v. 18 ). ( 2 ) The sect of 
the Nazarenes, to which he belonged, was a 
perfectly orthodox and lawful combination of 
Jewish believers, accepting ‘all things which 
are written in the law and the prophets,’ 
accepting also the orthodox doctrine of the 
resurrection and the judgment, which some of 
his accusers (being Sadducees) denied (v. 14 ). 
( 3 ) No evidence was produced of an intended 
pollution of the Temple (v. 19 ). 

14. Heresy] RV ‘a sect.’ Tertullus had 
applied the word to the Christians in a had 
sense. 

15. Allow] rather, 1 look for.’ 16. Herein] 
i.e. relying on this hope. But others under- 
stand it to mean * during this earthly life.’ I] 
RV ‘ 1 also,’ i.e. ‘ I as well as they.’ 17. Many 
years] or, ‘some years.’ 18. Whereupon] RV 
‘Amidst which.’ 21. By you] RV ‘before 
you.’ 22. Thu! (the) way] i.e. Christianity. 

I will know the uttermost of] rather, ‘ I will 
determine.’ 23. Liberty] rather, ‘ indulgence.’ 

24. Drusilla] The youngest of the three 
daughters of Agrippa I (the Herod of 12 1 ). 
She deserted her husband, Azizus, king of 
Emesa, lo marry Felix. 

25. Felix trembled] Instead of simply stating 
what the Christian faith was, St. Paul, after 
the manner of the Baptist and the ancient 
prophets, boldly called his august hearers to 
repentance He reasoned of righteousness 
(condemning Felix's receipt of bribes and evil 
government : cp. v. 26 ) ; of temperance, or, 
rather, ‘ continence ’ (with special reference to 
the adulterous union of Drusilla and Felix), 
and of 1 110 fnture judgment, which will bo with- 
out respect of persons. The result was that 
Felix trembled, but delayed his repentance ; 
and that Drusilla was made an irreconcilable 
enemy. 

27. Porcius Festus] succeeded Felix as pro- 
curator of J uilsea about 58 a.d. He died after 
a short tenure of office, having governed, upon 
the whole, well. He is credited with having 
(for a time) suppressed the Sicarii or Assassins. 
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And Felix. . Paul bound] For those words 
the Becan text substitutes, ‘hut Felix loft 
Paul in prison for the sake of Drusilla’ (a very 
probable statement). 

Remark. Si. Paul spent two whole years in 
prison at Cmsarea. How was the time occupied ? 
Some critics suppose that he wrote the third 
group of his Epistles (Philippians, Colossians, 
Ephesians, Philemon). Much can be said for 
this view. E.g. in Phil 1 13 he says, ‘my bonds 
in Christ are manifest in all the proetorium 
(or palace),’ and we know from Ac23 35 that 
he was confined in the prsetorium (palace) of 
Herod. But upon the whole it seems more 
probable that all four were written at Rome (e.g. 
■they of Cfesar's household,’ Phil 4'--, naturally, 
though not necessarily, suggests Rome). St. 
Luke was doubtless busy collecting materials 
for his Gospel and Acts, transcribing his own 
notes, etc. He probably obtained much in- 
formation from Philip the Evangelist who 
resided at Cassarea ; from James the Lord's 
* brother,’ and from Mary the Virgin, or from 
some intimate female friend of hers. 

CHAPTER 25 
Sr. Paul before Festds 


uncle, Herod, king of Chalcis, to whom she 
bore two sons. After his death Bhe became 
wife of Polcmo, king of Cilicia, and mistress 
of Vespasian and Titns. To salute] RV 
‘anil saluted.’ On the arrival of the Roman 
governor, tho inferior rulers naturally made 
haste to show him respect. 

19. Superstition] RV ‘ religion.’ 

20. Doubted] RV 1 (was) perplexed how to 
inquire concerning these things.’ 

21. Augustus] lit. ‘the Augustus.’ ‘Au- 
gustus,’ originally a family name, had now 
become an official title of the Emperor. 

23. Chief captains] i.o. tribunes. 

26. As Agrippa was expert in all matters of 
the Jewish law. Fcstns hoped that lie would 
help him to compose a letter to tho Emperor, 
which would make it clear what the charges 
against Paul really were. 

CHAPTER 20 
Defence before Amtipr.v 

1-32. St. Paul before Agrippa. This speech, 
though in form a defence to the Jews, is 
really intended by St. Luke to be St. Paul's 
defence to the world— an apology for his 
whole life and work. 


1 f. St. Paul and Festus. Analysis. Opening compliment to Agrippa 

2. The high priest] RV • tho chief priests.’ (vv. 2. 3) ; the Apostle’s orthodox Pharisaic 

3. Favour] They desired from the judge education (vv. 4, 5) ; he is really called in 
partiality, not justice; and probably offered question because he believes in the hope of nil 
him money. 5. Able] rather. 1 influential.’ orthodox Jews, the coming of the MismiiIi. 

6. More than, etc.] RV ' not more than and the Resurrection (vv. 0-8) ; hi-> pel-seen- 
eight or ten days.' tion of the Church in the time of his ignorance 

9. Provincial govemorswere generally anx- (v v. 9-1 1 ) ; his conversion and di vine e< immisjon 

ious to be on good terms with their subjects, to preach to the Gentiles (vv. 12-18) : his suli- 
because, when their term of office was over, sequent conduct the result of a direct dhine 
the provincials had the right to complain of command (v. 19); his labours among Jew - and 
them to the Emperor. Before me] The pro- Gentiles (v. 20) ; the hostility of the 
posal was that Paul should be tried by the (v. 21) : the conclusion, emphasising the fact 
Sanhedrin, and that Festus should he present that Christianity is nothing but orthodox 
to see fair play. Judaism properly understood. Moses and the 

10, 11. The appeal was forced upon him prophets taught, (l)that the Messiah should 

because, (1) trial by the Sanhedrin (even with come ; (2) that He should sutler ; (3) that He 
Festus present as moderator) meant certain con- should rise again from the dead, the first fruits 
demnation ; and (2) there seemed no prospect of them that sleep ; (4) that in tho Messiah's 
of release without appeal. Festus was too just days the religion of Israel would he taught to 
to pronounce his condemnation ; but he was the Gentiles. This is precisely what St. Paul 
also too timid to incur the odium of pronouncing preaches, and therefore he claims acquittal I rum 
him innocent. 10. I stand] RV (correctly) ‘I Agrippa, and from all orthodox Jews (m. 22 , 
am (now) standing before Oiesar’s judgment- 23, 27). 

seat’ (i.e. thy judgment-seat, O Festus); ‘where 5. See22 3 23 6 Phil 3 s . 6. The promise] \\/~ 
I ought to be judged ’ (and not before a Jewish of the Messiah, made to Abraham, (in 22 h ; 
court, like the Sanhedrin). 12. The council] also of the Resurrection, for it was beiieiud 

i.e. the governor’s legal advisers. by the Pharisees and orthodox Jews that all 

13. King Agrippa and Bernice] Agrippa II Jews would be raised to life to share in 
(Marcus Julius Agrippa) was the son of the Messianic kingdom. 7. Instantly] llV 
Agrippa I and Cypros, See art. ‘ Dynasty of ‘earnestly.’ 9, 10. ‘I once found the same 
the Herods.’ His sister Bernice, with whom difficulty in believing that God does actually 
at this time he was living on terms of criminal raise the dead ; and therefore I bitterly per- 
intimacy, was an attractive but dissolute secutedthosewho proclaimed the Resurrection 
woman. At thirteen she was married to her of Jesus, just as you are now persecuting me. 
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g. Contrary to the name] i.e. in order lo 
suppress tho confession and invocation of it. 

10 . My voice] BY 1 my vote.’ The Gk. 
means 1 the vote of a judge,' and establishes 
the fact that at the time of the doath of 
Stephen, Paul, though so young a man, was a 
member of the Sanhedrin. 

12 - 18 . See on 9 3 22°. 

16 - 18 . It appears from 9° 22 10 that all the 
directions that Jesus gave to Paul at the 
moment of his conversion were, 1 Arise, and 
go into the city, and it shall bo told thee what 
thou must do.’ The command to preach to 
the Gentiles was apparently given through 
Ananias ( 22 15 ), and more definitely in a sub- 
sequent vision at Jerusalem (22 21 ). It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that St. Paul 
here summarises the contents of more than 
one revelation. 

23 . That Christ should suffer] RV 1 how 
that the Christ must suffer ’ ; RM 1 if the 
Christ must suffer,’ or, 1 whether tho Christ 
must suffer ’ : see Lk24 3 ®> ,w and Isaf)3. The 
first] see lCorl5 20 , ‘the firstfruits of them 
that slept ’ ; Col 1 IS , ‘ the firstborn from tho 
dead ’ ; Rev 1 3 , ‘ the first begotten of the dead.’ 

Light] see Lk2 32 Isa 9 2 42« 49“ (it)!- 3 . The 
people] i.e. the Jewish nation, * the people of 
God.’ 

24 . The exclamation of Festus shows impa- 
tience and perhaps anger at the idea that an 
uneducated peasant like Jesus (one, moreover, 
who had been crucified) could have anything 
to teach a Roman like himself. Much learn- 
ing] lit. ‘ the numerous writings,’ probably the 
writings of Moses and the prophets, quoted 
by St. Paul in his speech. Or the reference 
may be a general one to the Apostle’s well- 
known studious habits. 25 . Observe the good 
temper and courtesy of St. Paul’s retort. 

Most noble] see Lk 1 3 , ‘ most excellent 
Theophilus ’ (same word). 

28 . Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian] This translation is now given up. 
The best rendering seems to be, ‘ Too easily 
art thou persuading thyself that thou canst 
make me a Christian 1 ’ 

32 . Agrippa, speaking as a Jew, pronounces 
St. Paul's views orthodox, or at least not 
heretical. There is nothing in them, he thinks, 
contrary to the OT., though, of course, he does 
not accept them as true. 

CHAPTER 27 

TnE Voyage and Shipwreck 

27 1 - 28 1g . The Journey to Rome. 

This narrative is tho most detailed account 
of an ancient voyage which we possess, and is 
our principal source of knowledge of the art 
of navigation as practised by the ancients. St. 
Luke describes the voyage at length, because it 
exhibits his hero in a very favourable light. 


The details of the voyage are clearly authentic 
(seu Intro.). 

1 . Julius] a person otherwise unknown. 
The narrative reveals him as courteous and 
humane, open to religious impressions, and 
able to appreciate a great character. Augustus’ 
band] rather, ‘ the Augustan cohort.’ This 
cohort has been generally regarded as one of 
the five cohorts which, Josephus tells us, 
were stationed at Caesarea. Prof. Mommsen, 
however, thinks that it belonged to a body of 
troops called frumentarii (lit. ‘ victuallers ’), 
whose headquarters were at Rome on the 
Cuelian hill. They not only superintended 
the pro\ isioning of the imperial armies, but 
wore continually going to and fro on the Em- 
peror's business. 

2 . A ship of Adramyttium] i.e. a ship owned 

at Adramyttium, which was about to undertake 
its homeward voyage. Adramyttium was an 
important seaport of Mysia. We launched, 
meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia] RV 
•which was about to sail unto the places on 
the coast of Asia, we put to sea.’ Aristarchus] 
see 19 20 20 4 . 3 . Sidon] an important Bea- 

port situated about 20 m. N. of its great 
commercial rival, Tyre. To refresh himself] 
rather, ‘ to receive attention.’ 4 . Under 
Cyprus] RV ‘ under the lee of Cyprus ’ ; i.e. 
to (lie E. of the island, as was usual withBhips 
westward bound, to avoid the prevalent W. 
winds. 5 . Myra] see 21 A This town was 
important as one of the great harbours in the 
corn trade between Egypt and Rome. 

6 . A ship of Alexandria] At this time Rome 
was almost entirely dependent upon foreign 
corn, obtained mainly from Egypt. This 
vessel was one of the great corn-ships (v. 38) 
employed to convey wheat from Alexandria to 
Puteoli or Ostia. The arrival of these corn- 
ships in Italy was a signal for great rejoicings. 

7 . Scarce] i.e. with difficulty. Cnidus] a 
seaport of (’aria. Not suffering us] viz. to 
pursue a direct course to Italy S. of Cape 
Malea. Under Crete] i.e. under the lee of 
Crete (to the E. and S. of it). Salmone] 
(lie NE. promontory of Crete. Upon it stood 
a temple of Athena. 8 . Fair havens] where 
St, Paul waited for a considerable time (v. 9), 
still presumes its ancient name. It is a small 
bay situated about G m. E. of Cape Litino. 
It is secure only against N. and NW. winds, 
whereas the harbour of Phoenix (v. 12) is 
secure against all winds. LaseaJ has been 
identified by its ruins. It is mentioned by no 
other ancient writer. 

9 . The fast] i.e. the Day of Atonement, 
falling about the autumnal equinox. Ancient 
mariners reckoned the dangerous season of 
navigation from September 14th to November 
11th. From November 11th till March 5th 
all navigation waB suspended. 10 . No revela- 
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tion is to bo assumed here. 12. Phenice] RV 
• Phoenix.’ i.e. either the modern Loutro, or 
the neighbouring town of Phineka. Toward 
the south west and north west] i.e. the bay or 
harbour formed a semicircle, of which one 
half looked SW. and the other half MV. 

14. Translate. ‘But after no long time 
there beat down from it ' (i.e. from Crete) * a 
tempestuous wind which is called Euraquilo. 1 

Euroclydon] The best reading is ‘ Euraquilo,’ 
i.e. an E.X.E. wind. 

16. RT ‘ and running under the lee of a 
small island, called Cauda, we were able, with 
difficulty, to secure the boat.' Clauda] or 
(RT) ‘ Cauda ' (now Cf avdo or Gozzo), is 23 m. 
S. of Phoenix. To come by the boat] RV ‘ to 
secure the boat.’ This was a small rowing- 
boat towed from the stern of the ship. The 
storm having come on suddenly, there had 
been no time to haul it aboard. This was 
now done, but with difficulty, for it was full of 
water. 

17. Helps] i.e. means of protection against 
foundering. Undergirding] Broad girths were 
passed under the ship, and strained tight, to 
hold the timbers together. Modern seamen 
sometimes resort to the practice, which is 
called ‘ trapping.’ Lest they should fall into 
the quicksands] RV ■ lest they should be cast 
upon the Syr t is.' The ‘ Greater Syrtis.' ‘ the 
Goodwin Sands of the Mediterranean ’ (F arrar), 
lay to the SW. of Cauda. Strake sail] better, 
1 reduced sail.’ They probably lowered the 
mainsail more than half-way, but left the 
small ■ artemon ' or stormsail extended. 

18. Lightened the ship] by throwing part 
of the cargo overboard. 19. We . . our] RV 
• they . . their.' The tackling] i.e. spars, ropes, 
etc. But a better translation is • the ship’s 
furniture.’ i.e. beds, tables, benches, cooking 
utensils, chests, boxes, etc. 

23. The angel] rather, ‘an angel.’ For 
other visions of Paul see 18 9 22 ls 23 11 . 

26. St. Paul hero speaks as a prophet, and 
accurately predicts the future. 27. The four- 
teenth night] viz. from their departure from 
Fair Havens. In Adria] RV 'in the sea of 
Adria,’ which lay between Malta, Italy, Greece 
and Crete. 28. They sounded] ‘J. Smith 
shows how exactly the geographical details in 
the traditional St. Paul's Bay (on the NE. 
coast of Malta) correspond with the description 
here’ (Knowling). 

34. For your health] RV ' for your safety.’ 
Unless they were strengthened by food they 
might be drowned in the attempt to get ashore. 

35. All pious Jews gave thanks to God 
before taking food. 37. The number of 
persons on board is large, but not unusually 
so. The vessel on which Josephus was wrecked 
carried about GOO persons. 39. To thrust in 
the ship] rather, 1 to run the ship aground.’ 


40. RV and casting off the anchors, thin 
left them in the sea, at the same time loosum 
the bands of the rudders ; and hoisting tip the 
foresail to the wind, they made for the beach ' 

Rudder bands] RV ‘the rudders.’ Ancient 
vessels had two rudders (in the form of a hit's 
oar or paddle), one on each quarter. While 
drifting, the sailors had raised the blades () | 
the rudders out of the water, to pretent tin 111 
from being broken. Now that steering h id to 
be done, they unlashed the ruddets. ami h t 
them down into the water. 

41. A place where two seas met] Tin- m.u 
either mean. ( I) a strait (he., in this c.is, . the 
narrow strait which separates Selmtm I-hunl 
from the mainland) : or. (2) a tongue of l.unl 
(or spit of sand) washed on both sides |,\ the 
sea. 42. To kill the prisoners] op. 12 1,1 Hi-' 

CHAPTER 2K 

St. Pauj. a PltisoM.i: at Rojii, 

I. They., they] RV ‘we . . we.’ Mehta’ 
RM ‘Melitene.’ Melita is certainly Malta 
and not (as has been erroneously suppouli 
Meleda off the Illyrian coast. Tiildition u.r- 
rectly locates the shipwreck in St. Paul s Bay. 
about 8 m. MV. of Valettn. 2. The bar- 
barous people] RV ‘thn barbarians.' The 
Gk. word does not imply that they were tin- 
chilised, but only that they were neither 
Greeks nor Romans. 

3. Cp. Mkll’ti*. As St. Paul was arranging 
the faggot on the lire, the viper, feeling the 
heat, glided out of the faggot and bit the 
Apostle's hand. There are now no vipers in 
Malta, but the clearing of the ancient forests, 
and the great density of the population, are 
sufficient to account for their disappearance. 

4. Vengeance] rather, ‘Justice’ (personified 
as a goddess). A god] cp. the events at 
Lystra (14 11 ), which also illustrate the popular 
levity of judgment. 

7. The chief man] lit. ‘ the first man.' In- 
scriptions show that this title is technically 
correct. Malta was part of the province of 
Sicily, and Publius was a subordinate of the 
prtetor of Sicily. Tradition places his house 
at Citta-Vecchia. 8. Bloody flux] RV* dysen- 
tery.’ Observe in this v. the technical medical 
language. 9. Others] We have here the first- 
hand evidence of a competent medical witnt'* 
to the reality of St. Paul’s miraculous cures 

II. After three months] i.e. probably some- 
what early in February, before the usual time 
of navigation. Castor and Pollux] (lit. ‘the 
Dioscuri ’), the twin sons of Jupiter, ami 
tutelary deities of sailors. 1 2. Landing] 11 1 
‘touching.’ Syracuse] 100 in. N. of Malta, 
the capital of Sicily, and a Roman colony. 

13. Fetched a compass] i.e. made a circuit 

Rhegium] an ancient Gk. colony situated 
on the Italian side of the Straits of Messina, 
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neiir the dreaded rock of Scylla, and the 
whirlpool of Charybdis. Puteoli] also called 
Dicrearchia, was (with Ostia) the great corn 
mart of Italy, where the Alexandrian corn- 
ships discharged their cargoes. It lay on the 
N. shore of the Bay of Naples, and contained 
a certain number of Jews. 15. Appii forum] 

. RV ‘the Market of Appius,’ was id Roman 
m. S. of Rome on the great Appiun Road, the 
main line of communication between Rome 
and the East. The Three Taverns] 10 Roman 
miles from the capital. 

St. Paul in Rouk (^d 10 - 31 ) 

16. The captain of the guard] either the 
captain of the praetorian guard (pivr/ee/ut 
preetorio), or, more probably, the captain of 
the troops called frumentarii , whose camp was 
on the Coelian hill : see on 27 1 . To dwell by 
himself] This exceptional treatment was due 
to the favourable report of Fostus and the 
goodwill of the centurion. 

17. Called the chief of the Jews together] 
or, ‘called together the Jewish communit} - 
first,’ in accordance with his usual plan of 
preaching to the Jews before he preached to 
the Gentiles. 21. It is somewhat strange 
that the chief priests did not write. Perhaps 


they did, but the letter was delayed, or mis- 
carried. 22. The Jews profess no first-hand 
knowledge of the Christians, hence it is 
evident that at Rome the Church and the 
Synagogue were already definitely separated. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Rome by 
Claudius is probably the cause of this. There 
being no Jewish community, the infant Church 
started as a mainly non-Jewish body. 

25. See IsaG 9 . Our fathers] RV ‘your 
fathers.’ St. Paul renounces fellowship with 
the unbelieving Jews. 29. This v. is omitted 
by important ancient authorities, but much is 
to be said for its genuineness. 

30. Two whole years] Such delays of 
justice were not unusual. In this case the 
delay was apparently caused, (1) by the loss 
of the official papers in the wreck, (2) by the 
non-appearance of the accusers, ( 3 ) by the 
difficulty of getting together the witnesses. 
During this imprisonment St. Paul wrote the 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians. and Philemon. At his first trial he was 
acquitted, and released. A few years later he. 
was again arrested, brought to trial at Rome, 
condemned, and executed. 

On Rome and the Roman Church, see the 
Intro, to the Epistle to the Romans. 
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x. Place in Scripture. This letter, though 
it is not the earliest nor the simplest of the 
noble group ascribed to St. Paul, and though 
equally with the rest it was prompted by 
special local needs, fitly comes first in the 
series. The book of Acts, with its prophecy 
in 23 11 concerning St. Paul, ‘so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome,' ends with a vivid 
picture of him a prisoner in Rome. The first 
of the Epistles dramatically follows with its 
disclosure of his mind as in freedom he had 
looked forward to a purposed visit to that city. 
It is the greatest of his writings in importance 
as in length, the most characteristic and com- 
prehensive, the letter best suited to form an 
introduction to his teaching, and an epitome 
of his thought. It was fitting that the chief 
letter of the Apostle to the Gfcntiles should be 
a letter to the Church in the capital of the 
Gentile world, and that it should have pre- 
cedence in the final order of his published 
writings. 

2 . Place in the Life and Writings of St. Paul. 
It is not possible to date the events in his life 
with absolute precision, but the narrative in 
Acts, together with information contained in 
his own writings, enables us to arrange their 
sequeuce. If we accept the chronology of 
C. H. Turner, which approximates to that of 
Ramsay very closely, and forms a mean be- 
tween those of Harnack and Lightfoot, the 
conversion of St. Paul took place 36 A.D., six 
years after the crucifixion ; the first missionary 
journey, 47 a.d. ; the Council at Jerusalem, 43 
a.d. ; the second journey, 49-52 a.d. ; the third 
journey, 52-56 a.d. ; the arrest in Jerusalem, 
56 a.d. ; the imprisonment in Caesarea, 56-53 
A-D. ; the arrival in Rome, 59 a.d. ; and the 
martyrdom there, 65 a.d. 

Arranged in chronological order, the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul fall into four groups : 

I. 1 and 2 Thes-ahmiaus, during the second 
journey. 51 a.d. 

II. land 2Corinthi<tris,Galatians,andRomans, 

during the third journey, 52-56 a.d. 

III. Philippians, Ephesians. Colossians, and 

Philemon, during the Roman imprison- 
ment, 59-61 a.d. 

IV. 1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus, after his 

release. 

In point of doctrine, as of time, there is a 
marked distinction between these four groups, 


due m part to differences in the spiritual attain- 
ments and requirements of the recipients ; in 
part, also, to the unresting activity of the 
writer’s own reflections upon the meaning of 
the faith he proclaimed. In the first group 
the doctrinal statements are brief, simple, and 
practical ; the second coming of Christ receii mg 
special attention. In the second group the 
truth of God’s salvation in Christ is presented 
as a whole, defined, through questioning and 
controversy and through opposition to Jew Mi 
legalism, as a universal scheme of grace, and 
its main principles are stated and applied. In 
the third group the ripened thoughts of the 
Apostle concerning the exaltation of Christ's 
person, and the true nature of the Church as 
His body, are gathered and Bet forth contem- 
platively. In the fourth group there is no 
continuous exposition of doctrine, but. instead 
pastoral suggestions of practical details m 
Church life. 

The Epistle to the Romans is tints at the 
very heart of the Apostle’s teaching, the 
greatest literary product of his life's most 
strenuous period and of his highest potui- 
Repulsed by Jerusalem, towards which in 
pride of birth and education his face had 
formerly been set, he has turned to impel ial 
Rome, whose people are in truth tho world in 
miniature, the seed of Adam, if not of Abia- 
ham, not without law or conscience though 
beyond the pale of Jewish law', in their ow n 
w r ay responsible to God and under condemna- 
tion. Behind and beyond the Christians m 
Rome he sees in thought the countless millions 
of the Gentile world unsaved. Equally with 
Israel they know and ow'n a moral law, and 
recognise their inability to keep it. Towaid- 
them, also, he would fain fulfil liis aposllcslii|i. 

3 . Date and Place of Composition. Com- 
parison of the Epistle with Ads point- to 
Corinth as the place, and to 56 A.l). a- tin 
date, towards the close of tho third tin d 
journey, w'hen he was about to return to Jun- 
salem with the alms of the Greek Clnirclic-. 
After the three years spent in Ephe-us lie 
‘ purposed in the spirit, when ho had pa— cd 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jeru- 
salem, saying, After I have beon there 1 mii-t 
also see Rome’ (Acl9 21 ); and when ho 
reached Jerusalem he was the bearer of Greek 
alms to the distressed Church in that city (Ac 
24 17 ). In the letter itself he states that it lias 
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• oftentimes been his purpose to preach in 
Home (113 15 -’ 3 ), but his sense of prior duty 
to other Gentiles who had not received the 
gospel has hindered him. and restricted his 
journeys hitherto to a circuit from Jerusalem 
to lllyricum (Ro 1 5 il1 --’ 2 ). • But now 1 go unto 

Jerusalem ministering unto the saints ; for 
it hath been the good pleasure of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for 
the poor among the saints that are at Jeru- 
salem . . . When I have accomplished this, I 
will go on by yon unto Spain ’ (15 25 -2S). ft is 
therefore the winter of 55-5G a.d. He is in 
Achaia — in fact, in Corinth ; for Gaius,liis host, 
whose house is the local church (1(5 23), had been 
baptised by him there (lt’orl 11 ). Erastus, 
who sends greeting, is treasurer of that city 
(Hi 23 , cp. 2Tim4 2U ), and Phoebe, the bearer 
of the letter, is a 1 deaconess of the church that 
is at Ceuchrcse,’ the port of Corinth (Hi 1 ). 

It is a solemn moment in the Apostle's life, 
and his spirit is moved as lie looks back upon his 
mission to the Gentiles in Greece and Asia Minor. 
Bitter opposition and controversy and misre- 
presentation (2 Cor, Gal) have been his portion, 
as well as wonderful success. Jewish pride, 
prejudice, and legalism have pursued him and 
stirred up enmity against him. His apostolatc 
to the Gentiles, though it has put alms for the 
Jewish Church into his hands, has enlarged his 
thought and preaching beyond Jewish limits, 
and brought suspicion on his fidelity to Hebrew 
scripture and tradition. He has deepened his 
Roman citizenship and his grasp of human 
nature. The Western as well as the Eastern 
Empire must receive Christ. There is already 
a Church in Romo ; he will strengthen it, and 
pass on westwards, e\ en to Spain. In this 
Epistle a heroic spirit, a universal outlook, a 
note of triumph over controversy and mis- 
representation, an imperialistic instinct, and a 
profound insight into human nature, have 
united to inspire its intense passion and its 
unique power. 

4 . Occasion and Purpose. Like the other 
Epistles by St. Paul it is a true letter, not an 
epistolary treatise. It owes its massiveness 
and comprehensiveness to the greatness and 
impressiveness of the situation which called 
for it and of the subject with which it deals. 
Jerusalem and Rome are both in his thoughts. 
Jewish and Gentile unrest of spirit and need 
of a Saviour arise before him as ho writes, and 
in response to them the di\inc scheme of re- 
demption through Christ takes shape as never 
before in his mind. Thinking of them he 
lives over again the spiritual anguish of the 
crisis of his own life (chs. 7, 8 ). His experience 
of deliverance, himself a Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, a citizen of Rome, and a son of 
cultured Tarsus, must and will be repeated by 
proud Rome. There, in Jewish synagogue 


and in Gentile church, the law will yield its 
forbidding sovereignty to the gospel of God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ, as once it has done in 
his own experience upon the way to Damascus. 

The letter finds its formal occasion in the ap- 
proach of the long-expected opportunity to visit 
Rome. It is primarily a letter of self-intro- 
duction to an unvisited Church, to prepare its 
members for his coming. He has many friends 
among them. He has hoard much of them, 
their faith, their obedience, their divisions, 
their difficulties, and their temptations (l 8 
12—16) ; and it may be that they, like others, 
have received an evil report of his teaching. 
I 11 any case, he does not mean to reside with 
them for long, but to make Rome his base for 
further evangelisation in the West, his work 
being ended for the present in the East. They 
will strengthen him, as he hopes to stabliBh 
them ‘ in the fulness of the blessing of Christ’ 
(112 1529). 

But it has a larger purpose, reflected by 
its doctrinal outpouring. It is as though he 
foresaw in Rome the mingling of all the in- 
fluences against which his own life-conflict, 
within and without, had had to be waged, for 
sooner or later all living things converged on 
Rome. With characteristic imagination he 
anticipates his arrival ; the floodgates of his 
soul are flung open, and the pent-up thoughts 
which he would then have voiced refuse to be 
restrained. The letter is an earnest, a fore- 
taste, of the promised * spiritual gift to the 
end ye may be established ’ ( 1 u ), of the gospel 
which he is • ready to preach to you that are 
in Romo ’ (1 1S ). The Roman Christians are 
themselves able to admonish one another(15 14 ) ; 
his object is but to put them again in remem- 
brance (15 15 ) as a ‘minister of Christ Jesns 
unto the Gentiles.’ Though he is a stranger 
and they are Gentiles, he has an apostolate to 
Gentiles. His letter is more than a contro- 
versial contribution, or a personal apologetic, 
or a treatise ; it is an apostolic, and. therefore, 
authoritative utterance directed to meet their 
known and their presumptive needs. From 
the lips of an apostle not less than a Gospel 
was looked for, and such the Epistle came to 
be as it took shape. 

5 . Destination. As it stands, the letter 
plainly is addressed ' to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints’ (lb 15 
15 2S ). ‘ called to be Jesus Christ’s’ (1°). Are 
they .1 ows or Gentiles ? The presumption is 
that if it is for all Christians, both are included 
(cp. 9 24 , 1 us whom he also called not from 
the Jews only, but also from the Gentiles’). 
Many passages refer to, or are applicable to, 
Gentiles only (e.g. 1 among all the nations . . 
among whom are ye also,’ I s - 6 ; 1 fruit in you 
also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles,’ 1 13 ; 

1 1 speak to you that are Gentiles,’ 11 18 ; ‘I 
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■/rjle unto you because of the grace given me 
that I should be a minister unto the Gentiles,’ 
tl ic argument in clis. 9—11 is for 
Gentiles exolusixely, and in it the Jews (‘my 
Kinsmen,' not ‘your’ or even ‘our’) are 
spoken of as an outside hod}’, while many of 
the sins against which warning is given are 
such as Gentiles rather than Jews were 
addicted to (ll *-■ 13 . 17 13 13 ). On the other hand, 
familiarity and sympathy with the Jewish 
standpoint is assumed both in writer and 
readers. In c. 2 under the general apostrophe 
addressed to all mankind (‘thou art without 
excuse, 0 man, whosoever thou art,’ 2 1 ), the 
-Jew is naturally addressed in the second 
person (* if thou bearest the name of a Jew,’ 
nil-- 7 ), but immediately thereafter the Jews 
are spoken of in the third person (2 - s *- 3 1 *-) ; 
the reference in 4 1 to ‘Abraham our fore- 
father ’ (cp. 3 9 9 10 ) betrays no more than the 
unfailing remembrance of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles that he is himself a Hebrew (cp. 9 3 10 1 , 
etc.), while in 7 1 , ’I speak to men that know 
law,’ the reference need not be to Jewish law 
at all, but simply to universal moral law (ep. 
1 19, s2), and even if it were to Jewish law. they 
might have been Gentile proselytes to Judaism 
before conversion to Christianity, or, if they 
were converts to Christianity directly, the 
Old Testament was still the Christian Bible. 
In 9 lf -, and again in 10 1 especially, where 
Jewish privilege is dwelt upon wistfully, the 
Apostle gives no hint that any of his readers 
are Jews : his ‘ brethren and kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh ’ are referred to in the third 
parson as if over against his readers ina separate 
camp. Several of the persons greeted in the 
le tter bear J ewisli names, but most have Gentile 
names, Greek for the most part, as was natural. 
It is noteworthy that, unlike the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, and Galatians, they are not ad- 
dressed collectively as ‘a church.’ In 111 3 
the 1 church ’ in the house of Prisca and Aquila 
is marked off from the rest. Presumably in 
Rome there would be a number of Christian 
circles and meeting places. As a whole the 
evidence is convincing that the Roman 
Christians addressed are a loose-knit- body, 
composed almost wholly of Gentiles, conver- 
sant, either as Jew ish proselytes or as Christian 
converts, with the Old Testament religion, 
and concerned as Christians to adjust their 
ceremonial, moral, and spiritual relationship to 
it rightly. 

6. History of Christianity in Rome. 

(«) Jewish preparation. Between Jeru- 
salem and Rome there had long been direct 
and easy communication. If the military heel 
of Rome was planted firmly on Jewish soil, 
the softer tread of Jewish commerce and reli- 
gion was simultaneously heard upon the pave- 
ments of the Roman capital. As conquered 


Greece soon took her captor captive by the 
force of her literature, art, and culture, con- 
quered Israol was already advancing towards 
a like success by means of its lofty ethics and 
religion, which were also enshrined in an im- 
perishable literature. At least as early as the 
2nd cent. b.c. Jews found their way to Rome 
on embassies, and in 63 B.c. tho capture ot 
Jerusalem by Pompey brought many against 
their will to settle as slaves or freedmen in the 
city. They formed a synagogue and a 1 tihetto.’ 
and found protection and favour under the 
first emperors, numbering many thousands, 
and making many proselytes without effmt. 
Tiberius and Caligula withdrew the imperial 
favour. Under Claudius many of them were 
temporarily expelled (52 A.n.), among them I 
Aquila and Prisca (Ac 18"), on account, it , 
appears, of disorders which broke out upon 
the preaching of Christ among them. I’udci 
Nero hitherto they had prospered. 

(A) The Christian Church. There h 
evidence, as well as probability, that nous 
was brought to Rome of Jesus’ career and 
claims very soon after His death, 'ia Ik- 
Roman Jews all that passed in Jerusalem wax 
deeply interesting (cp. Ac2 10 ), and the lift- 
work and teaching of the Prophet of Nazareth, 
with the resurrection-faith of His tollouuis 
and the conversion of Saul for sequels, lot uu.il 
an episode in Jewish history which could lieilhu 
be suppressed nor ignored. Thu expulsion 
under Claudius of Aquila and Prison. St thud's 
informants concerning Rome, and his follow- 
workers in Corinth Ephesus and Romo, sug- 
gests that the gospel met w'ith strenuous i 
opposition, first from the Jewish, and later, 
as a cause of civil tumult, from the rnipui.il 
authorities. The account of St. Paul’s arm i! 
in Acts (2815-26) suggests that he was mot and 
welcomed by Gentile ‘brethren,’ and pnnes 
that the Jewish authorities were not imuraut 
of the new ‘sect everywhere spoken :isz.iiii-t ’ 
but as a body had stood aloof, and with siuii-' I 
exceptions persisted in their attitude, hi 
Rome as elsewhere it had proved eii'ii r f<« 
Gentile proselytes than for horn Jews iu 
receive the new Teaching. To *liem St. Paul, 
as if in anticipation of Jewish coldness. Jiirlh 
appeals in his letter. 

(c) Connexion of Roman Christianity with 
(1) St. Paul and (2) St. Peter. 

(1) Plainly St. Paul has had no pail in tlm 
introduction of Christianity into Rome, yet i 
he knows its existing position intimately, ami I 
knows not a few of its Jewish and (lentilu 
professors there. 

(2) The late tradition that St. Peter was 
the founder is incompatible with the absence 
of any reference to him in c. 15 ; nor, had he 
been then the head of the Roman Church, 
could a personal greeting to him have la an 
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There is no indication of any apostolic 
3p"origin. The foundation has been laid, Christ 
’j is there named (15®), liouse-cliurches exist 
(16 s ), but strictly speaking there is no united 
Church. Such apostolic basis as it was to have 
was first afforded by this letter. It is like a 
consecrating breath of the Apostle’s presence. 
Though Christianity had long preceded him 
in Rome, its people, Jew and Gentile, were 
not fused into a single Church until the genius 
of St. Paul, who read the hearts of both, by 
letter and by word supplied the sacred fire. 

7. The Epistle as a whole. 

(it) Authenticity and Integrity. That it is 
the work of St. Paul admits of no serious 
question. The evidence, internal and external, 
is overwhelming. It is the supreme self- 
revelation of the Apostle. That the Epistle 
as we have it is a coherent unity has been 
doubted on substantial though inconclusive 
grounds. The doxology which marks the close 
of the Epistle after 111 24 in most of the best 
manuscript authorities, is found elsewhere, after 
14 23 , or in both places, in others. Moreover, 
apart from this massive and impressive dox- 
ology, there are oilier passages, benedictory in 
form, between 1 4 - 3 and Id'- 4 , which look like 
endings, e.g. 15 33 lG'-° and lli 2 * ; in one im- 
portant manuscript Rome is not mentioned, 
and some of the persons named in c. 1G are 
known to have been connected with Ephesus, 
which has suggested Ephesus as the original 
destination of that chapter. It is not impos- 
sible that in shortened or lengthened form the 
Epistle to the Romans may at some time have 
circulated among several groups of readers, 
but the unity of f he Epistle in its present form 
cannot be disproved or seriously shaken. Ill 
any case ils teaching remains unimpaired. 

(5) Style. Like St. Paul's other letters, it 
was dictated to an amanuensis (1G~), a fact 
which helps to explain the irregularities of the 
language and the thought as it flowed on in a 
rushing broken torrent from the passionate 
soul of the Apostle. The tentmaker and the 
organiser of the Churches had scant leisure to 
polish his sentences anti ponder liis phrases. 
It may be that liis hand was nimbler with Hie 
needle than the pen. His stylo is a mirror of 
himself. Not the letter, but the spirit : not the 
seen and the superficial, but the unseen and 
the underlying ; not the pari, but .the whole : 
nol the nice details of argument, but the broad 
sweep of truth, is his concern. Doubtless 
these dictated letters preserve for us, even 
boiler than his reported speeches in the book 
of Acts, the form and manner of his preaching, 
as well as the vehemence of its intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual power. 

(c) Use and Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Familiarity with every portion of the 
Old Testament is assumed in the readers as 
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well as exhibited by the writer. Its law, 
history, psalmody, and prophecy are all requi- 
sitioned in the argument in a manner strongly 
reminiscent of tlie rabbinical school, kindred 
snatches of Scripture being run together, alle- 
gory and type being traced in narratives, yet 
also with a masterly insight into the prophetic 
spirit of the book, and with a Christian’s sense 
of ils completion and fulfilment in J esus Christ 
(cp. 3 13 -i 3 9^-33 ioic-31 . a l S o cp . c hs. 4, 10, and 
11). By some threescore quotations the uni- 
versal reign of sin and need of grace, the saving 
power of faith, the sovereignty of the divine 
will, the judgment of unbelieving Israel, and 
the summons lo the Gentiles, are confirmed by 
way of preparation for the universal truth in 
Christ. In legal language, and by scriptural 
thought, the legal is transcended, and way is 
made for grace. The stricken conscience of 
the Hebrew under law is healed by the hope 
of Israel realised in Jesus Christ. 

(if) Relation to Christ’s Teaching. As a 
teacher the Apostle, though wielding authority, 
differs vastly from the Master, who taught ‘ not 
as the Scribes. ’ The form and manner of the 
general teaching could scarcely differ more 
from His ; but it is impossible to read chs. 
12-14 without discerning the ethical identity 
of tlic ideals enjoined by both. It is the 
same Christian life and character that each 
would fain sec realised. Nor can it be gain- 
said that the Apostle at bottom shares his 
Master's characteristic attitude to the burdenB 
of the Pharisaic law, and extends the same 
invitation to weary and heavy-laden bearers of 
the yoke to come to Him for rest. Between 
the teaching of Jesus and that of Paul the two 
great facts of atoning death and triumphant 
resurrection have intervened, the facts which 
in succession cast Paul down and lifted him up, 
blinded him and gave him new sight, caused him 
to die and to live again. Of necessity Paul’s 
own relation to the Cross as a Pharisaic per- 
secutor in the name of law, and his experience 
as a corner! of its regenerating power, suffuse 
liis whole conception of Christ’s gospel. 
Though Jomis in the Gospels might assure 
men of God's forgiveness apart from any re- 
ference to His death, Paul had no experience 
of any such uumediated forgiveness. The 
death and reappearance of the Lord alone had 
sufficed to bring home to him at once the full 
enormity of liis guilty enmity to good and the 
irresistible sufficiency of the will of God to 
pardon and to save through Christ. If in the 
recorded words of our Lord we would find 
anticipations of the Pauline gospel, it is not to 
the parable of the Prodigal Son alone, but 
also to the institution of the Sacramental 
Supper on the eve of the Saviour’s sacrifice 
that we must turn. Can it be seriously said 
that Paul’s conception of the bond between 
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the Saviour and the saved is any other than cks. 1—1 1, which, while rather a vindication 
the Saviour's own ? All that we can say is than an exposition of his gospel, contain the 
that, while it was the simple comprehensive substance of his whole message. To constitute 
truth of God as it was in Christ Jesus that he a comprehensive summary of his teaching as « 
saw and proclaimed, while it was a borrowed, whole, it must be supplemented by the reader 
not an original gospel, that he preached, he in many important details from the other 
saw the truth with his own eyes unflinchingly. Pauline Epistles, for a mind like the Apostle s 
and declared it in liia own language. None of was in continual movement, expanding, i li- 
the apostolic band could view the truth in riching, and maturing its convictions, and each 
Christ from so detached a standpoint as he. of his letters has its own distinctive com 1 1 - / 

with his birth in the dispersion, his education butions to the sum of Christian truth. Use | 
as a rabbi, his Roman citizenship, and his would complete our account of his teat hire > 

Gnueo-Cilician home. It was a necessary con- e.g. on the Person of Christ and His relation 1 

sequence of this very detachment which enabled ship to the Christian, on the Church, tile 
St. Paul to see the truth in Christ's life and Ministry, the Sacraments, not to mention 
Person so independently, so universal^’, and other themes, we must make use ol' the iithu 
in such clear perspective, that his manner of Epistles. This outline, however, of tin 
teaching, his vocabulary, and his mode of thought in the greatest of his writings m.i\ 
thought should seem to be at utter variance sene as a useful introduction to, and foie- 
with his Master's. But the more we study his glimpse of, his teaching as a whole, 
teaching as a whole, and the more patiently we The Preamble (l 1-17 ). St. Paul writes not 
compare its burden and its spirit with that of only as a servant of Jesus, the Christ, but 
Jesus, the more we realise the justice of that also as a messenger of long-expected good 
verdict of Christendom which has judged him nows from God. The promised Son of J),.vi.l\ 
to lie the greatest and truest of Christians, and race according to the flesh has at last lift n 
the justice of his own tavourite self -description born and lived HiB life ; by resurrection limn 
as a • bon lservant of Jesus Christ.' the dead He has been supernaturallv shown 

(<■) The Contents. (For detailed outline see to be the Son of God according to the Spun 
p. bill bch.w. and for running exposition see the * The mystery kept in silence through tunes 
commentary.) eternal is now manifested’ (lfi'-’ 3 ). This mod 

As has been said, the Epistle is a true letter, news it is a sacred duty to tell both to Gut ks 
personal in testimony and in exhortation and to the rest of the world. It is a gospel to 
throughout. C. I 1 ' 17 contains the address and be proud of ; for every man. be be Ji w or 
preamble. Chs. l ls -ll 3 ' ; contain a foretaste Greek, who accepts it in faith receives from 
of the 'spiritual gift' which it is the Apostle's God not a theory of salvation but a suing 
longing to impart to the Roman Christians power. It reveals a new righteousness. 11( t 
Cl 11 ), a reasoned vindication of 'the gospel' human but divine, issuing from living i.uth. 
which he is 'ready to preach” to them, of (.1) The Need of the World, 

which he is not ashamed, which is 'the power Of such good news, and such faith-riglb- 

of God unto salvation to every one that eousness leading to salvation, mankind is 
belie veth." and in which 'is revealed a righteous- universally in sore need. Gentile and Jt'.t 
nesa of God from faith unto faith.’ Though alike are deservedly under the wrath of (leu. 
full of profound thought, the teaching in this who has revealed His anger against all tin 
section is not a treatise, it is personal iustruc- righteousness and irrcligiou. All have snun ,1 
tion addressed again and again to 'brethren.' All are without excuse. God has sullen d .ill 
abounding in vivacious uses of ' T.' ‘you,’ ‘we,' to become in some measure hardene 1 ..ml 
in true letter form. Chs. Id >-l 5 13 contain reprobate through sinful habit, 
practical exhortations suggested naturally by (a) Think, first, of the Gentile world, 
the Apostle's presentation of the truth in Though less favoured than Israel, the ( lentil' s 
Christ. — exhortations universally applicable to have not been without revelation. The, li ivr 

Christian people (chs. Id. K}). and exhortations been able to discern from the open ol 

specially addressed to the circle of his readers nature the everlasting power ami divinn;, o! 
(chs. 14. lb), t'lis. In 14 -1('>- 7 contain a variety the invisible God. In their minds thev Iuu 
of personal details: the Apostle's motive in had knowledge of God. the self-manil'esiin 
writing (1 o 1 plans of travel, introduction But everywhere they have lapsed. Tln .v have 
of Phcebe, personal greeting! admonition trampled on the truth, reasoned foolishly, and 
against authors of error and dispeace, con- fallen into all manner of idolatry, worshipping 
veyance of greetings from his friends, and and serving the creature rather 1h.ui the 
solemn fin il doxology. Creator. Their wisdom, their philosophy, li.is 

8. The Teaching of the Epistle. ended in failure. They have been uimratvlul. 

The following is an outline of the thought and have not glorified God. Before Him they 
embodied in the Epistle, particularly in are without excuse. Deservedly He has "i’ en 
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I > them up to the indulgence of their impure 
' lusts, to abuse their bodies, to dishonour sox, 

• to cherish a reprobate mind. By act and by 
consent they have been guilty of every form 
of social, domestic, and personal sin against 
God and man. They hate known the divine 
ordinance, that they who practise such things 
are worthy of death, but they have chosen to 
ignore God. They are soif-eondemned, for 
they are ready to judge one another, knowing 
well when they are wronged that sin is sin. 
and their just judgment upon others recoils 
upon themselves. How is it that men are 
blind to this, abusing God’s forbearance, which 
should prompt them to repentance, and aggra- 
vating their guilt V God will assuredly render 
to every mail according to his works. To 
those who by patience in well-doing seek for 
glory and honour and eternal life He Mill 
grant the objects of their quest ; to the fac- 
tious and disobedient, anguish under His indig- 
nation (1 18 -2 1C ). 

(i) Are the Jews in better case ? They are 
involved in the self-same judgment. Indeed, 
as limt in privilege, they ai'e first in condem- 
nation. God has no partiality : His justice is 
even-handed. If the Gentile who has never 
enjoyed the privilege of Jewish law and 
revelation is condemned for his sins against 
his own more limited light. God cannot permit 
the privileged Jew to sin vv ith impunity. The 
same justice that metes out stem punishment 
to the Gentile who is outside the pale of 
Jewish law and revelation because he sins 
against the unwritten law within the heart, 
demands an even sterner sentence upon the 
Jew who breaks bis higher Law. There are 
Gentiles who do by nature the things of the 
Law, though they know not Moses and the 
Prophets : these become as it were their own 
law, in that they show the work of the Law 
written in their hearts, their conscience bear- 
ing witness therewith, and their reflections one 
with another accusing or else acquitting them 
— such men put many a Jew to shame. 

It is indeed a great thing to belong to (lie 
Hebrew race, to be heir to the oracles of 
God, to the Law, the Promises, the sacred 
ordinances and rites of God’s chosen and 
adopted people, to have the blood of Abraham 
in one’s veins, to be of one flesh with the 
Christ who should come 3 s But 

to he born a Jew. to be circumcised a Jew, to 
receive a Jewish name, is not enough. To 
God a man’s heart is more than his flesh and 

l blood, his conduct than his ceremonial. ‘ He 
is not a true Jew who is one outwardly : 
neither is that true circumcision which is out- 
ward in the flesh : but he is a Jew who is one 
inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit not in the letter.' 1 They are not 
all Israel who are of Israel : neither because 


they are Abraham’s seed are they all children. 

. . ft is not the children of the flesh that are 
children of God.’ Hebrew history and Scrip- 
ture are full of evidence that mere possession 
of the Law has never secured obedience to it ; 
each of the commandments has been dis- 
honoured daily' ; and instead of being the 
glory of God, Israel has too often been a 
reproach to Him among the nations. It is 
not more true that the Law is the pride of 
Israel as a nation among the nations, than 
that the Law is the condemnation of the 
individual Jew (2 ]7 — 3 8 , also ehs. 9—11). 

Thus it appears that as the Greek or other 
Gentile is convicted by his unwritten law of 
conscience, so the Jew is convicted by his 
recorded law-. All are under sin. There is 
none righteous, none whose works fulfil the 
demands of the divine Law under which he 
lives. Every month is stopped. Were law to 
have the final word, the doom of all were 
scaled (3 «■»). 

( /{) The Inadequacy of Law to save (c. 7). 

The persistence of sin under the rule of 
Gentile conscience and Hebrew law is proof 
that law has been unable to save, though it is 
able to condemn: it can teach, threaten, and 
admonish, but it cannot inspire and empower. 
Indeed, in man’s fallen condition, law seems 
hut to aggravate the evil it denounces. But for 
it we should not know sin — our lives were 
innocent as those of babes or beasts. Obe- 
dience, the essence of duty, presupposes a 
command or prohibition, the essence of law. 
The insistence of law is a standing provoca- 
tion and temptation to disobedience. The 
very words ‘ thou slialt not’ suggest to man’s 
wayward sense of freedom ‘ why not ? ’ 1 shall 
I not ?’ Apart from law sin is dead, lifeless, 
or unborn : through law sinfinds its opportunity 
and enters the heart of man on its fatal errand. 

Is law sinful, then, because it thus opens 
the way for sin ? No : the sin is not in law, 
but in us who respond so perversely to its 
just demands. The law is in itself a thing 
of righteousness ; it is the voice of God, 
whether the whisper of conscience or the peal 
or Sinai : it is good throughout. It is in fact 
the great instrument for showing up sin in its 
true character, in its naked ugliness. Sin is 
seen at its worst as man’s enemy when it thus 
subverts tho very law of God for its baleful 
uses. Law would fain guide us to life : ‘ obey 
and ye shall live' is its burden; but siu se- 
duces us into the way of death. By pointing 
out the way of life law must, however un- 
willingly. disclose to us implicitly other ways 
which lead to death. Sin, when we have thus 
become familiar with the way to death, casts 
its spell over our eyes and invests the fatal 
way with a seductive glamour. But sin is not 
in law, is not in God ; it can only be in us 
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There is in us a principle of e\ il, our carnal 
nature, a kind of lower law. The ininil of 
the tlesll is enmity against God and rebellion 
against His law: it is diath (8' 5 ' 7 ). In our 
moral life we are aware of division anil dis- 
cord witlun us. After the inward man we 
delight in the law of (iod. we hate evil, we 
desire to obey and do good, yet we do not 
succeed. The good which we would, we do 
not : the evil which we would not, that we 
habitually do. It becomes as it were a law of 
our life to sin. We are sin-possessed. Another. 
a hurt r law in our members, in our flesh, wages 
war against the law of our mind, and enslav es 
us. In the agony of despair the soul of man 
cries out, • 0 wretched man that I am ! who shall 
deliver me from this lie ing death, from this sin- 
dominated. death-bringing bodily existence V ' 

f(') A New Way of Salvation needed and 
foreshadowed. 

History and experience thus combine to 
attest man's need of deliverance. Man as 
man must be liberated from sin. from condem- 
nation. from the law of his lower -elf, even in 
a sense from the grim grasp of the Rescaled 
Law of Israel's Covenant-God. In himself 
man has proved powerless to achieve salvation 
even when guided by explicit law and encour- 
aged by special providences and uplifting 
promises. Can it be that he is now without 
hope and lost ? Gentile wisdom and Jewish 
privilege stand self-condemned and humbled. 
Unless God intervenes salvation is for ever 
beyond reach, and the divine end of creation 
frustrated. 

With true prophetic insight St. Paul dis- 
cerns a ditine purpose in this humiliation of 
mankind. Thus humbled, man is prepared to 
look above for deliverance, aud to remain 
humble should God deign to save him. And 
man's utmost need is God's utmost opportunity 
(•where sin abounded, grace did abound more 
exceedingly.' ,1-"). Conscience and law are 
seen not only to be inadequate for man's 
complete salvation, but also by reason of their 
incompleteness to deepen man’s sense of need 
and to point forward to the coming in God’s 
providence of a higher Jaw and a fuller rev ela- 
tion. To say with the Jew that either the 
law must save or we .ire lost, is to fetter aud 
cramp the goodiu s- of God. to make the law 
greater than its Giver '1 in re may have been, 
nay. there has been, waiting in the secret 
counsel of God a way of salvation destined, 
not to discredit or =e-t aside law, but to trans- 
cend the old method of attempting to satisfy 
conscience and law and to achieve work- 
righteousness. Gentile and Jew were right, 
were bound, to seek salvation by honouring 
their conscience and their law, and cherishing 
their light, and they have not been without 
their reward ; but they were wrong to shut 


their eyes and their hearts to the limitation 
and the partiality of the old-time method ami 
the pitiful inadequacy of its results: thur 
failures ought to have led them to turn with 
increased humility r and hope to God. from 
whom alone so great a boon as their soul , 
salvation could come. Man’s unbelief camiei 
annul God’s faithfulness. 

The new way is not without some fore- 
shadowing in the Old Dispensation (ep. v. I). 
The children of Abraham might have reim in- 
hered that the justice of God was ncui 
mechanical : that His favours were not .ilvv.jv , 
bought or earned, but might be fret ly given, 
and often descended on unexpected quo-'.is 
Who could say that Israel's position :is 
peculiar people had always, had ev.r. | 1M i, 
deserved '! (cp. chs. 9-11). The ,i 

Abraham, the Father of the Faithful pun - 
that God’s dealings with him were Kish' on 
other grounds than simple legal jus: ice. tin,!’, 
recompense of good is far more than l g ,.1\ 
proportioned to man’s desert. It was -on,,, 
thing more than virtuous acts that commi 'idol 
Abraham to God and gave value to bis ] lf , 
L not through the law was the promise to Aina 
ham or to his seed that he should be In irm tin 
world.’ The supreme merit of Abinlum w.n 
his faith in God: it was hi» Arm taiili dial 
enabled him alike to obey tile call to b av i him,, 
and kindred and to yield up his only •. n. ami 
to believe that, in spite of his own old g am! 
the barrenness of Sarah, God would g.n linn 
a son and fulfil the promise that he vvniihi be- 
come the father of many nations. Abi il aii.'s 
true seed and heirs are those who tin iish bn 
faith in God: he will become the i.uln i nl 
many nations when the Gentiles e.it> l mtn 
that faith. It iB circumcision of tin. In >u. 
trustful self-surrender to God. that is tin m ,il. 
of the true child of Abraham, the inn Ini' 
of that faith which was in Abraham s 1 mn 
before bis flesh was circumcised, and ot line 
promises which were out of all prnpoiti n n 
his actual aeeds. 

The prophets in their day looked lnvniu 
human actions and Hebrew merit for tin -..I 
vatiou of Israel, and taught that (iml s ,y n 
ev er on the heart which mm es the hand T! 
heart must be right, must be Iked o,. <m.l 
must look to Him for power lo i i, I 
wisdom to guide the hand that work- I» ■' 
not tile very hope and promise ot ’J. t 
Saviour from the right hand of God. n j.b 
that man was powerless to save hiiu-t li .' Tin 1 
Messianic hope was therefore the lim i u m r nf 
a new righteousness not resting on vv<" 1- - dni'c 
by men, but instead resting on God's gr.ne 
and enabling good works to be done — i right- 
eousness of the heart, a conscience cb an d lim 
by human merit but by divine forgive in -s anti 
renewal. 
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'■ ‘ This means dial a new view unis I hence- 
forth be taken of Israel's history, priv ilegc 
and vocation, its sacraments and its Messiah, 
its righteous God who judges not as man 
judges, but looks upon the heart and reads 
its secrets. I’ndc of race, presumption upon 
God's favour, must for ever be laid aside, 
(tod’s aim is not Israel's aggrandisement, but 
man’s universal sanctification and attachment 
to Himself. The election of Israel is that 
all the nations may slinrc the blessing. The 
coming of Messiah therefore could have no 
otherpurpo.se than the coming of God's uni- 
versal and eternal kingdom of holiness, the 
highest good of the greatest number. Con- 
science, law, and Messiah have righteousness 
on earth as their common aim. Conscience 
anil law arc the world’s schoolmasters to 
educate it up to Christ. His actual and 
attested coming is the fulfilment and therefore 
also the vindication of both (8*1), the achieve- 
ment of righleousnoss bj _ a new means which 
was beyond their reach. God is now fully 
disclosed in His true character, not as an arbi- 
trary sovereign grasping at sovereignty for its 
own sake, nor as a stern judge administering 
a grim law over which Ho lias no control, 
hut as a Holy and Loving Father, jealously 
requiring righteousness in His children for 
their own sake, and putting forth every etfort 
to realise their highest good. ‘ For the earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God . . for the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. . . For the creation was sub- 
jected to i unity, not of ils own will simply, 
but of God’s who subjected it, in hope that the 
creation itself also shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God ’ (8 1 Of 
free grace His beneficent hand equips both 
men and nations with their several talents at 
the outset of their stewardship, while as yet 
of merit they can have none, and rewards them 
at the close of their day according lo, yet far 
above, their works. Of free grace Ho bestows 
on some a larger stewardship than on others. 
Of free grace likewise Ho bestows His supremo 
gift of righteousness unto salvation which men 
can neither achieve nor earn, but which they 
must prepare themselves to receive through 
humble penitence for sin committed, and 
through heart-yearning and heart-trust, in a 
word, through faith in God who alone saves. 

1 O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God ! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his waj s past tracing 
out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
or who hath been his counsellor ? or who hath 
first given lo him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again V For of him, and through 
him, and unto him are all things ' (1 1 33 ‘ 30 ). 


(/.') God’s Salvation in Jesus His Christ 

5, H). 

What conscience and law could not do in 
that (hey were weak through the flesh, God 
has accompli, sheil. sending His own Hon in the 
likeness of our human, sin-ridden flesh. He 
has set men free from their bondage to fleshly 
lust, to sin, and to the law which can con- 
demn to fleaf li but cannot save unto life, 
through the higher law or principle of the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus. ThiB deliver- 
ance is not simply revealed but mediated and 
effected through Jesus, for He purifies and 
renews the hearl as well as opens the eyes. 

Jesus is the Christ, the promised Saviour 
f rom sin. He is G od’s true, unique, 1 own ’ Sou, 
His representative on earth, doing His work, 
vv iclrbng His power, revealing His mind, shar- 
ing His Spirit, reconciling men to His Father 
as v critablo sons. His coming was 1 for sin.’ 
His life and death were a condemnation of sin, 
as showing that human life could rise above 
it in the power of the Divine Spirit : they are 
also the destruction of sin, breaking its power 
over men. revealing its hatefulness and dead- 
liness, and reconciling us to the Heavenly 
Father from whom it has estranged ns. Jesus 
the Christ was a man (5 13 ), human as Adam : 
His work of grace will prove as far-reaching 
in its consequences for good as Adam’s trans- 
gression has proved for evil. He is the second 
Adam ( r > u - u ), nndoer of the mischief of the 
first. Through Adam’s fall, his one trespass, 
-in and death entered the world and reigned 
ov or men. • even over them that had not sinned 
after the likeness of Adam’s transgression, 
and through the one man’s disobedience the 
many were made sinners.’ In like manner 
through Jesus’ one life-comprehending act of 
obedience. His self-surrender in death the 
righteous for the unrighteous. His lifting-up, 
grace shall reign, the many shall be made 
righteous even though of themselves they 
shall not achieve the same obedience. Sin, 
condemnation, death formed our portion as 
Adam’s heirs tlirough the flesh : through 
Christ holiness, justification, and life are ours, 
a free portion given to us as partakers of His 
Spirit, joint-heirs of God with Him. Accord- 
ing to the old regime a man must die to ex- 
piate his sin : ‘ he that hath died is justified 
from sin ' (0 >). In Christ a higher than 
forensic justification is accomplished without 
the necessity of physical death. If a man 
becomes by the grace of God one with Christ, 
knit to Him in spirit, he passes spiritually 
through the Saviour’s experience of death and 
resurrection. He dies to the old life, to sin, 
with Christ. In spirit he is crucified with the 
Lord. The carnal in him falls away, as flesh 
falls away from spirit in death : mortality and 
sin are laid aside as in a grave : and the. 
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spirit, the true self, God’s child in him, rises 
with the risen Christ to the new life, dead 
only to sin, alive unto God in Christ Jesus. 

Tho life and work of Jesus as the Christ of 
God is thus not only the instrument of de- 
liverance and a final revelation to man of God 
and of man’s own self, but also an all-embrac- 
ing cosmic fact. It is far more than a type 
or object-lesson of the Christian’s experience, 
for it is also a supreme instrument in its own 
reproduction. It thus gathers np within itself 
all individual spiritual experience of salvation. 
Through the Cross and tho open sepulchre 
every soul must find its exodus from bondage 
to liberty. It is the appointed way. Every 
soul has a death to die and a resurrection to 
receive : a life to withdraw from the world 
and yield np to God, and to receive back 
with the seal of acceptance and renewal 
upon it. We not only know this now through 
Christ and see it in Him. but we experience 
it in and with Him. He dies and lives 
again in us, or we die and live again in 
Him. We are one with Him in the Spirit. 
And if with the apostle we know Christ cru- 
cified and raised from the dead, that is self- 
yielded unto death for our sins, and God- 
accepted for our assurance and our justification 
through the faith which rests on His resur- 
rection regarded as a proof of God's acceptance 
of His death for others, we know Christ fully. 
His death and resurrection are a summary and 
consummation of His whole life. To know 
Him in them is to know Him completely, and 
not only Dim but the love of God disclosed 
in Him, for it was love that prompted God 
to send Him to us : 1 God commendeth his 
own love toward us in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us ' ; and it is the same 
divine love that is • shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit which was given unto 
us.’ Through Christ it has come about that 
our knowledge of God as the righteous vin- 
dicator of stern law is all but merged to vanish- 
ingin our knowledge of His tender love, the self- 
same love unto death which Jesus cherished 
towards us on earth, and still cherishes at the 
right hand of God as our constant intercessor, 
a love from which ‘ neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature shall be able to 
Separate us.’ 

Surveying this divine work of salvation, the 
Apostle clearly distinguishes certain activities 
on the part of God, whose succession need not 
be thought of as strictly temporal in the eter- 
nal will. The redeeming purpose of divine 
love involves the following sequence of grace. 
God fun knows His individual childieo ; fore- 
ordains them ‘ to be conformed to the image 
of his Son that he may be the firstborn among 


many brethren ’ ; calls them to fulfil their 
destiny ; justifies them, i.c forgives their sin 
and imputes to them new righteousness when 
in faith they respond to His call ; and glorifies 
them, i.c. through sanctification brings them 
to the consummation of their life-purpose and 
tho realisation of their true solves (g-'-W). 
In each stage of the process the 1 image of his 
Son’ is present ; in each the eternal C’hiist par- 
ticipates ; our election, our vocation, our jus- 
tification. our adoption, onr sanctification, ami 
our glorification are inseparable from Him. 

(K) The New Righteousness: Life in the 
Spirit (chs. 5, 6, 8, 12-15). 

With singular fulness and insight St. Paul 
describes the substance and tho secret of 
salvation as an experience of the human soul. 
The Epistle is a revelation of the spiritual 
riches of his own experience, as well as a 
masterly delineation of a universal ideal, lbs 
touch is never firmer, his grasp never strongt r. 
than when he lays bare in swift heart-search- 
ing sentences tho meaning, the joys, the hope-., 
and tho responsibilities of the now life m 
Christ. Whatever view be taken of the 
fidelity of other elements in his teaching to 
the letter of the explicit words of his Masti r, 
no one can seriously allege that the Apo-ll -s 
conception of the regenerate life. or. for that 
matter, his practical embodiment of it. Hitlers 
in any material respect from that which is en- 
shrined in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
the Gospels as a whole. The words way In- 
different : the manner of the teacher may not 
bo the same ; but beyond question tho self- 
same spirit breathes through both, the same 
vision arises at the bidding of each. 

(1) In relation to God the Christian lit es 
a filial life. All that a son should be in 
thought, word, and deed, it is for him to he 
towards God. Perfect freedom of access to 
tho Father, unbroken communion, childlike 
trust, unfailing hope, self-yielding love, are 
his. Intercourse with Him awl sort ice are 
his chief joy ; growth in likeness to Him 
is his chief reward. Gratefully he acknow- 
ledges his utter dependence upon the Father 
for forgiveness and reconciliation and mu 
righteousness, and for every good gift. To 
glorify Him is the sum of duty and the sum- 
mit of ambition. The Christian is a son ami 
therefore an heir of God, joint-lieir with Christ 
the Elder Brother and the First-born of many 
sons. Bondage and fear towards God are 
done away : 1 Abba, Father 1 ’ is his cry. 

(2) In relation to Christ. No words can 
exaggerate the intimacy of the bond between 
the believer and Christ. Ho belongs to his 
Lord; in life and death his face is towards 
Him who died for him (II s ). From II is lou- 
he is inseparable (8 3; ). He is in Christ .ho.*: 
baptised into Him, into His death,— crucified, 
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dead, buried, and risen with Him. It is 
not simply the man Jesus, good, obedient, 
pure, and true till death, but Jesus the Eternal 
Christ of God — Christ in spite of crucifixion, 
Christ because raised from the dead, enthroned 
with the Esther, and alive for evermore. 

‘ The Lord is the Spirit ’ (2 Cor 3 1T ), known no 
longer after the flesh, visible only to the eye 
of faith. It is not so much the deliberate 
imitation or following of Jesus as a man, for 
that may mean but self-reliance after all, as 
faith in Him the Son of God, that is first 
demanded, for it is by faith that we are en- 
abled to follow', — faith must precede, even 
where wo cannot see. We are to ‘put on tho 
Lord Jesus.’ Serving Him wo please God, and 
are approved of men (15 ls ); receiving Him we 
have an earnest of the satisfaction of all our 
needs (13 14 ). 

According to St. Paul, then, faith is tho 
link that unites us to Christ in the unseen and 
eternal world, the principle that links our life 
to His so that we are one with Him, even as 
Ho is one with the Father in spiritual fellow- 
ship. Faith is our response to the advances of 
God’s redeeming love. St. Paul is not content 
with St. John to dwell on love to God as our 
response to His love; doubtless he takes that 
answering love for granted, for ho was no 
stranger to the power of love, and on occasion 
couldhymn its praise as greater even than faith, 
and he speaks of the love of God as shed abroad 
in our hearts (:> 5 ). Probably he had been 
constrained to believe in Jesus as Christ upon 
the way to Damascus even before he was con- 
scious of passionate love towards Him, and 
therefore lays stress upon the priority of faith. 
He loved Him because he saw in Him the 
suffering and triumphant Christ of God; it 
was not simply because he loved Him that ho 
believed Him to be the Christ. Love followed 
faith and crowned it. He fastens upon faith, 
a living trust in a living God, a personal re- 
liance upon a Saviour Christ, as the root- 
principle of the Christian life, the instrument 
of Christian progress. Through this vital 
attachment, self is forgotten, the world recedes, 
the body is reduced to its true position, tho 
higher life nourished and supported. Like 
love, faith lays hold of the whole man and 
transforms him; it is not blind or unintelligent : 
it trusts because it knows and has experi- 
ence ; it holds the key to obedience; such is its 
power over the springs of moral action, that 
'whatsoever is not of faith is sin' (If 23 ). 
Christianity is the life of faith. 

(3) In relation to the Spirit. If the Christian 
life upon its human side is a life of faith, on 
its divine side it is life in the Spirit of God, 
in the Spirit of Christ, in the same Holy Spirit 
who of old spake in prophecy, in Scripture, 
and in conscience. The Spirit is the motive- 


power of tho Christian life, quickening its per- 
ceptions and faculties, flooding the heart with 
the love of God, identifying Himself with the 
believer’s spirit, and witnessing with it that it 
is the true child of God the Father, helping 
us to pray, pleading with the Father, bringing 
Christ into the soul to mingle with it. ‘ As 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are 
sons of God ’ (8 14 ). ‘ If any man hath not 

the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His’ (8°). 
The higher instincts of men belong to the 
Spirit, and are divine; the kingdom of God on 
earth ‘ is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit ’ 
(II 17 '). Christian virtues are fruits of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. The work of grace iB its 
unresting activity. 

(4) In relation to Society. In chs. 12-15 
the Apostle pours out from the treasury of 
his experience and reflection, ethical precepts 
and exhortations which glance like jewels in 
their spiritual brilliancy. Every aspect of the 
Christian character, every phase of the life in 
Christ, is here reflected. In the power of the 
Spirit, in the righteousness which is through 
faith, the Christian is to be modest, humble, sin- 
cere, patient, cheerful, sympathetic, merciful, 
generous, hospitable (c. 12). Remembering 
the death of his Lord for all, he will not live for 
himself, but sacrifice himself for others, deny 
himself innocent pleasures and lawful rights 
rather than lead a weak brother into temptation, 
or set a stumbling-block in his path (c. 14). 
He will not succumb to evil, not try to over- 
come evil with evil. He will eschew anger and 
revenge, will bless his persecutors, and feed bis 
enemy (c. 12). As a citizen he will loyally 
recognise the lawful and divinely appointed 
authority of the ruling powers which restrain 
evil-doers, and encourage well-doing ; he will 
not withhold from them taxes, customs, fear, and 
honour (IS 1 -'). As a member of the Church, 
the one body in Christ, he will play his part 
diligently, in a fervent spirit serving the Lord; 
he will exercise his own spiritual gifts, and 
respect the varying gifts of others, whether 
prophecy, ministering, teaching, exhortation, 
ruling, or contributing to the temporal needs of 
the Church (12 tJ - 3 ) ; he will by every means in 
his power help on his brethren, love them for 
Christ’s sake, and encourage them in the 
Christian life, bear their infirmities (15 1 ), be 
slow to judge them (14 10 ' 1S ), live in peace and 
harmony with them, avoid causes of stumbling 
and division in doctrine and practice (16 1T ). 

(5) In relation to Oneself. The Christian 
will honour himself and keep himself pure. 
Remembering that Christ died for him and for 
sin, he will present his body a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, in reasonable service 
(12 1 ). He will restrain his fleshly nature 
watchfully; keep the commandmonts ; culti- 
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vale the spiritual side of his nature resolutely, 
even at the expense of the bodily ; enter into 
the life of Christ, abhorring evil, cleaving to 
good. He will strive not to be fashioned ac- 
cording to this world, but to be transformed 
by the renewing of Ins mmd into the image of 
God's Son, so proving God's good and perfect 
will (.1--). As one who shall stand before 
the judgment-seat of God (14 10 ), and who 
knows that the consummation of God's saving 
work draws nearer (L3 n ), and that the night 


preceding the great day is far spent, he will 
put slumber far from him, and cast oil' the 
works of darkness, and put on the armour 
of light (Id 11 - 11 )- Under dillivnltics he will 
be of good courage, assured that to those who 
love God all things work together for good 
(8 2S ). He is Christ’s ; he has the Spirit d-u 11- 
ing in him; he is the child of the Father in 
heaven. These things he cannot forget — Ins 
personal life is shaped by them, guided by the 
One Spirit. 


SrMMARV OF THE EPI-IT.E 


The subject of the Epistle is (he meaning 
and power of the gospel, i.e. God's message 
to man of salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ, for Jew and Gentile alike. 

I. Chs. 1-8. The Divine Way of Acceptance 
with God. 

1 J- 1 *. After an introduction fit tod to engage 
the attention and sympathy of the Roman 
Christians (1 St. Paul sets down the 

subject of the Epistle. It is the gospel which 
works a moral miracle among men by proclaim- 
ing a state of acceptance with God, offered to 
all as a free gift, on the sole condition of 

faith (lie*.). 

1 is_3 so. st. Paul shows that all men need 
salvation. Both Gentile and Jew have sinned, 
though God has given each a law of life ; and 
each will be judged by the law ho has (1 ls -2 2!) ). 
In spite of his privileges, the Jew needs 
salvation as much as the Gentile, as his moral 
condition shows (3 1 ' 20 ). 

321-20. xhe need of sinful man has been met 
by the love of God. Christ has shed His 
blood as an offering to God for man’s redemp- 
tion. Thereby God's holy displeasure against 
sin has been manifested, and all who join in that 
offering by self-surrendering faith in Christ 
are received by God into a state of acceptance. 

I 1 -.!- 1 . Reasons why men should welcome 
this way of salvation. (1) It is in harmony 
with God’s dealings in the past. Acceptance 
with God has always been on account of faith 
(4 1 ' 25 ). (2) It brings to men peace and joy 

and everlasting security (5 1-11 ). (3) By trans- 

ferring us into relationship with Christ, it 
more than abolishes the evil effects of sin and 
death which we have derived from our former 
relationship with Adam (5 12_21 ). 

(ji-gaci xhe power of the gospel. It does 
not merely provide against the consequences 
of sin. By his faith in Christ a believer is 
changed. He becomes so vitally united with 
Christ in His death and life that the man ho 
used to be is dead, and his heart is joined with 
Christ in communion with God (O'- 23 ). 


Nothing else would do this. So ui il is man's 
nature that even the holy law only eniph.i-is. s 
the fact of his slavery to sin (7 1 -- 1 ). Hut the 
man who has faith in Chrisl is freed from 
slavery by a greater power than himself. The 
Spirit of Christ has entered into him. and tlu 
Spirit within overpowers the sin in his flesh, 
will deliver his body from the grave, and 
makes him God’s son and heir of God’s _d,>n. 
Thus, in all his troubles, the Chiisiian is 
secure in the divine love of Christ (h 1 '). 

II. Chs. 9-11. God’s Way of Accept ance v mdi 
cated. St. Paul feels that some might obji ct — 
The Messiah, and the blessings of His king- 
dom, were promised by Goil to Israil. Hut 
Israel as a whole has rejected Jesus, and is 
outside His kingdom. Therefore, if .Icstt- lie 
the Messiah, God has broken His word to 
Israel ; which cannot be thought of. 

He answers — God never bound Ilinisdi’ 10 
Israel as a race. Ho has always damn d die 
right to select some descendants of Ain alum 
to be His instruments, and to reject ntlius 
(<jl-2i). Yet He has been merciful to l-i.icl, 
who have fallen by their wilfuluess (SI-— in- 1 ). 
However. Israel’s fall is partial and tcmpoiviy , 
the disobedience of both Gentiles and Jews was 
reckoned with in God’s purpose, and Jli will 
bringthe .Tews, finally. into IJiskingdnmt ll 1 '•) 

III. Chs. 12-10. The Practical lufe ,i<< • pi- 
able to God. In chs. 12f. St. Paul points out 
the life of Ioveand obedience which is the 1 Iiris- 
tian’s true sacrifice, and which would coinuund 
Christianity to the people of Rome and to 
the rulers of the empire. 

In chs. 14 f. he unjoins love and toleranic 
between the Jewish and Geiltilc sei (ions of 
the Homan Church (llJ-lo 13 ;. tie hopes in 
visit Rome after a visit to Jerusalem under- 
taken in the furtherance of unity ( 1 .1 1 *■- ') for 
which he asks their prayers ( 1 b ). 

C. 10. In tho midst of personal grid mgs 
occurs a warning (lG 17 ' 2fJ ) against hostile 
teachers, probably Jewish, whose appearance 
at Rome he expected. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Pmvi.i: or 'im. Gospel and tiii; 
Need of tiii; Would. The Guilt of 
the Heath i . n 

In liis Habitation the apostle emphasises his 
commission, and the greatness of the Person 
whose servant he is and who is the centre of 
his message (w. 1-7). After expressing his 
desire to visit the Romans (\ v. 8-15), ho 
states the subject of his Epistle, viz. acceptance 
with God through faith in Jesus Christ (vv. 
10, 17), and proceeds to develop it by showing 
that none have been able to merit acceptance 
with God. He begins by proving this of the 
Gentiles (vv 18-32). 

1-7. The Salutation. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) I, Paul, who write am a 
bondservant of Christ, set apart by God as 
an apostle to proclaim that message of good 
news (2) which was promised by His prophets. 
(3) The subject of the message is His Son, of 
David’s lineage by human descent. (4) but, as 
regards His spiritual being, shown to be Son 
of God by the div ino power exercised in His 
Resurrection. (5) Since, through Christ, I was 
brought into God’s favour, and commissioned 
to be apostle to the Gentiles. (6) and that you 
at Rome, whom Christ has elio-.cn, are Gen- 
tiles ; (7) therefore I write to you, praying 
that God may grant you His hlc.s-.ings.’ 

x. Servant] A title used in tlm OT. of 
those devoted to a special work for God : cp. 
Josh 24 » Ps36 (title) Jer7 21 Dan ID* Zech3\ 
St. Paul claims a similar place iu the New 
Covenant. Servant of Jesus Christ] cp. OT. 
expression 1 servant of God ’ ; one of many 
undesigned testimonies to the Apostle’s belief 
in the divinity of Christ : cp. U 3 1<) 12 . 

Called] i.e. chosen by Clu-ist. He empha- 
sises this, because a party of Judaising Chris- 
tians. who opposed the doctrine of salvation 
by faith, and held that circumcision was of 
perpetual obligation, denied his apostleship ; 
cp. 1 Cor'J 1 '• Gal 1 1 : see Intro. Gal. Apostle] 
see on 1(> 7 . Separated] cp. Ac 13- Gal 1 n . 

3. David] Thus fulfilling prophecies, as 
ball 1 , and the expectation of the Jo«s (cp. 
Mk 12 35 J 11 7 4 -) that the Messiah would lie 
descended from David : op. Mt 1 1 - 17 Lk.’J 23 - 32 . 

4. Declared] cp. Acl3 33 . Son of God] For 
St. Paul’s teaching on the person of Christ 
cp. 8 3 . 32 9 3 2 Cor 4 1 8 ,J Phil 2 « Colli 3 '- -2» 

With power] i.e. by a display of divine 
power. Thu Resurrection was a miracle : cp. 
2Corl3 4 Ephl 19 '. According to] i.e. as 
regards. Spirit of holiness] Not the Holy 
Spirit, but Christ's human spirit ‘ in which the 
Divinity or Divine Personality resided’ (San- 
day and Headlarn). By the resurrection] As 
His words and works marked Him out as 
more than mere man (cp. MtlG 10 ), so did the 

34 


Resurrection. Notice the confidence and the 
emphasis witli which the apostles proclaimed 
the Resurrection of Christ as being a certain 
fact, and as pro; in g llie truth of the gospel - 
see on 4 25 Aol 22 2 2 1 '• 1 7 31 , etc. 

5. Grace] In Acts and Epistles this word 
usually means the unmerited favour of God, 
shown (J) in forgiveness and salvation, cp. 
3 2i Ephl 7 ; as opposed to debt, cp. 4 4 , to 
works, ep. 11 6 Eph 2 8 '-, and to law, cp. Gal 2 21 ; 

(2) in the call of the Gentiles, cp. Eph 3 2 '- ; 

(3) in special gifts of calling to and fitness 
for Christian work, cp. 12 6 15 15 lCor3 10 Gal 
2 9 Eph4 7f . Here 1 grace ’ means the Christian 
standing generally, to which is added in Paul’s 
case the distinctive gift of apostleship. For 
obedience to the faith] RY ‘ unto obedience of 
faith,’ i.e. to win that obedience which is con- 
nected with faith : cp. 16 2a . Nations] RV 
1 the nations,’ i.e. Gentiles : cp. v. 13, Gal 
1 10 2 7f . Name] RY ‘name’s sake,’ i.e. the 
Apostle works for the sake of Christ, and to 
promote His glory. The name of God is 
what God has revealed about Himself : cp. Ex 
34 3 f - Mt28 19 . 

7. Called to be saints] lit. ‘summoned 
saints.' ‘ Saint ’ means ‘ consecrated to God’ : 
ep. Ex22 31 . In this sense all Christians are 
saints : cp. lPct2 9 . 

8-15. The Apostle greatly desires to visit 
Rome. 

Paraphrase. ‘(8) I thank God that your 
faith is so well known. (9) I constantly pray 
about you, (10) asking that God may permit 
me soon to visit you. (11) For I long to im- 
part to you some spiritual benefit, (12) in fact 
that we may be mutually helped by each 
other’s faith. (13) I have often planned a 
visit, although I have been prevented, for (14) 
all Gentiles, of whatever race, lie within the 
sphere of my duty. (15) Therefore, so far 
as the decision rests with me, I am eager to 
preach the gospel to you.’ 

9. Serve] The Gk. word is used of the wor- 
ship of God by people or priest. St. Paul’s 
work of preaching the gospel was a priestly 
service, in which he offered the Gentiles as 
a sacrifice to God: cp. 15 ls . With] RV 
‘in.’ 10. Have a prosperous journey] RV‘ be 

prospered.’ He knew his journey to Jerusalem 
would bo dangerous, cp. 15 30 , but did not fore- 
see that he would visit Rome as a prisoner: 
cp. Ac27 2t . ii. Spiritual gift] The term is 
sometimes used of the special endowments 
which accompanied the reception of the Holy 
Spirit: cp. 1 Cor 12-14. The meaning here is 
that St. Paul hopes the Romans may increase 
in faith and love through his teaching and 
influence. Established] i.e. strengthened in 
faith and other virtues. 12. The Apostle 
will not assume superiority. 13. Let] RY 
‘hindered,’ i.e. by more pressing calls: cp. 
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1 5 -- 1. 14 , Greeks] The Roman Christians God has made Himself known (o the Gentiles ; 

•were Greek-speaking for 250 years. To the (20) for His power and divinity are so clearly 
Greek and Roman, all the rest of tire world impressed upon the visible creation that they 
was barbarian. 15 . In me] Emphasis on ‘me’; cannot plead ignorance. ( 21 ) They had n 
God might will otherwise. St. Paul was going revelation of God, but instead of worshipping 
to Jerusalem, and felt that his life would be Him aright, they became so involved in lisclcv, 
in danger: cp. 1 5 j f - Ac 20--'. speculations about His nature, that they lost 

16 , 17 . The main subject of the Epistle — the sense of truth and right. ( 22 ) Their 
Righteousness by Faith. conceit led to such idolatrous folly (23), that 

Paraphrase. ‘(16) I am not ashamed to they regarded an image of man or beast as 
preach the message of Christ even in great a fitting representation of the majesty of 
Rome, for it is the divine power whereby God. (24-27) Therefore God gave them over 
God brings salvation to all who have faith in to the degradation which was the result of their 
Christ. (17) For in it is revealed that God apostasy. (28-31) Their rejection of the 
accepts men as righteous solely on the con- true idea of God was followed, its a penal 
dition of faith, as is shown in the OT.’ consequence, by depravity and every kind of 

16. Ashamed] cp. 1 Cor 1 - 3 f . Salvation] i.e. sin. (32) So great is their wickedness, that 
deliverance from dangers or enemies. So it although they know the guilt of such sins, they 
signified the deliverance which the Messiah not only commit them, hut appro \ c of them 
would bring : cp. Lk 1 Here it is such as in others.’ 

belongs to a spiritual kingdom; and is from 18 . Wrath] i.e. the steadfast indignation of 
‘sin,’ cp. Mt 1 21 Lkl " 7 : from ‘wrath,’ cp. 5 9 ; God against sin. God 'would not love g«xnl, 
from ‘the grave,’ cp. 13 1] : and to ‘eternal unless He hated evil, the two being in.-epar- 
life,’ cp. Jn3 lif . As regards conversion and able’ (Trench). Revealed] by the stale to 
baptism. Christians 1 were' or * are saved,’ cp. which sin had brought the Gentile world, and 
8 24 (RY). Eph2** s 2 Tim I s ’; as recipients of by God’s revelation of a coming day of wrath : 
God's favour and blessing, Christians are cp. 2 5 . Hold] RY ‘ hold down,’ i.e. sujt- 
‘ being saved,’ cp. Ae2 4 T (RV). 1 Cor 1 18 (RY); press, 19 . Known .. in them] i.e. uatmo 
as regards future glory, Christians ‘ will be teaches a knowledge of God, and man has the 
saved,’ cp. 13 11 MtlO’--. Believeth] i.e. who faculty of receiving the teaching. 20 . From] 
devotes and entrusts himself to Christ as his RV ■ since.’ By] RY ‘ through.’ Godhead] 
Lord and Saviour. The Jew first] to whom RV 1 divinity.’ 

the Messiah was promised and from whom He 21 . Vain] i.e. foolish, empty. Imagina- 
came. Greek] i.e. any one not a Jew = Gen- tions] RV ‘reasonings,’ i.e. about God. 
tile. 17 . The righteousness of God] RV ' a 23 . Changed] i.e. exchanged. Glory] i.e. 
righteousness of God.’ A state of righteous- the manifested power and goodness of God. 

ness, or acceptance with God, to which man Into] RV ‘for.’ Man] as in (In and 

could not attain by his own efforts, but which Rome, where even immorality was a-vviLd 
God bestows upon him of His free grace. to the gods. Birds, etc.] as in Egypt. 

From faith to faith] RV ■ by faith unto 24 . Gave them up] Those who forsake God. 

faith,' i.e. given, on condition of faith, to those forsake Him who restrains evil and inspires 

who have faith: cp. 3-’ 2 . Just] RV ‘right- good. Further, one sin leads to another. In 
eous.’ The quotation is from Hah 2 4 , which natural consequence which is God's law : cp. 
referred to preservation from the calami ties of Ps81 12 Ac 7 42 . So the idolatry of sin-cess, 
the Chaldean invasion. The principle is that money, pleasure, and luxury, often leads to 
it is faith which gains God's approval. gambling, dishonesty, and vice. 

18 - 32 . The Apostle has briefly stated God’s 25 . Who] RV ‘ for that they.’ ChangcdJ 
offer of righteousness in the Christian mes- RV ‘ exchanged.’ Truth of God] i.e. the inn 
sage. He now proceeds to show that all men idea of God. Into a lie] RV ‘fora lii .' i.e. 
have failed to attain acceptance with God for an idol, a false conception of God. More] 
by other means. First he speaks of the Gen- RV ‘ rather.’ 
tiles. They lie under God’s wrath on account 26 . Affections] RV ‘ passions.’ 
of their unrighteousness (v. 18). They might 28 . Convenient] RV ‘ fitting.’ 

have had a knowledge of God (vv. 19, 20), 29 . Debate] RV ‘strife.’ Whisperers] i.e. 

but have turned away to idolatry (vv. 21-23), secret slanderers. 

and are sunk, in consequence, in moral corrup- 30 . Despiteful] RV * insolent.’ Proud] RV 

tion (vv. 24-32). ‘haughty.’ 

Paraphrase. ‘ (18) The need of such a method 32 . Knowing] i.e. by conscience. Judg- 

of salvation is evident when we consider how ment] RV ‘ordinance.’ Have pleasure in] 

mankind has always suppressed the truth within RV ‘consent with.’ A sign of ‘ complete i ietory 
and lived in wickedness. For them wrath, not over conscience, and complete callousness to 
righteousness, is revealed. (19) For instance, the moral ruin of others ' (Moule). 
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CHAPTER 2 

Tiie Failure of the Jews 

In c. 1 St. Paul showed that the Centiles 
were under God’s judgment on account of sin. 
Now lie is about to turn to the Jews. He 
asserts first, that God’s judgment will fall 
impartially upon all sinners (vv. 1-11). Each 
man will be judged by the light ■which he has 
(vv. 12-1G). The privileges and knowledge 
of the Jews only' aggravated the guilt of their 
flagrant disobedience (vv. 17-24) ; and cir- 
cumcision would not protect them, for God 
looks at the heart and life (vv. 25-29). 

I-II. The Jew' would agree in condemning 
the sins mentioned in c. 1, yet he himself 
was equally guilty, and must be judged, like 
the Gentiles, by his deeds, whether good or 
bad. 

Note. There is no contradiction here to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, for (1) St. 
Paul is speaking of men apart from the gos- 
pel ; (2) ‘ faith is present in a more or less 
rudimentary state in every upward effort or 
aspiration of man’ (Hort, quoted by Gore); (3) 
good works are the fruit and evidence of faith. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) Perhaps you condemn such 
sinners. In doing so, you condemn yourself, 
for you too are guilty. (2) AYe all know that 
God’s judgment against evildoers is unerring 
and impartial. (3) Do you think you are differ- 
ent from others, and exempt from judgment ? 
(4) or do you think God is too kind to punish 
you, not understanding that His kindness is 
meant to move you to repent ? (5) Seeing 

that you do not repent, you are daily incurring 
a heavier judgment. (6) For God will judge 
every man by his deeds, (7-10) whether he be 
Jew or Gentile, giving eternal life to those who 
do good, while there will be wrath for all who 
persist in evil ; (1 1) for God judges impartially.’ 

i. Inexcusable] RY • without excuse ’ : cp. 
1 - u . Judges] cp. Gal2 15 . The same things] 
of the same kind, if not so glaring. 2. Are 
sure] RY ‘know,’ i.e. by reason and revela- 
tion. 5. After] i.e. in accordance with. 

Against] RV ‘in.’ 8. Contentions] RY 

1 factions,’ i.e. upholding their ideas and 
traditions against God’s voice : cp. Jno u . 

Indignation] RV 1 shall be indignation.’ 

9. Jew first] privilege increases responsi- 
bility. xi. Respect of persons] i.e. regard 
for the outward circumstances of a man in- 
stead of his real character ; here of the 
partiality of an unjust judge: cp. Ac 10 34 
Gal 20 EphGO Col 325 j aB 2i. 

12-16. All men are under a law of some 
kind, whether revealed law or the light of 
nature ; and by the law that they have they 
will bo judged. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (12) I say God is impartial, for 
He will punish every man who sins against the 


light, whether, as with Gentiles, it be the light 
of conscience, or, as in the case of the Jews, the 
light of law. (13) It is not because a man has 
a law, but because he keeps it that he will be 
justified. (14) This applies to Gentiles as well 
as Jews. For Gentiles have an inner law of 
nature, as is shown by their good deeds, (15) 
which testify to a sense of right and wrong ; 
their conscience shows the same thing ; and 
so does the fact that they blame or praise one 
another’s actions. (16) By this law they will 
be judged at the last.’ 

12. Without law] i.e. without a revealed 
law of right and wrong. In the law] RY 
‘ under law.’ By the law] RV ‘ by law.’ The 
expression ‘ the law ’ means the Law of Moses ; 

1 law,’ without the article, means law r in general, 

‘ the will of God for man’s conduct.’ St. 
Paul regards the pre-Messianic period as 
essentially a period of law, both for Jew and 
for Gentile ’ (Sanday and Headlam). 13. The 
law] RV ‘a law.’ Justified] i.e. declared 
righteous at the Judgment. 14. Not the law] 
RY ‘no law.’ By nature] i.e. without a 
revelation. 

15. Which] RY ‘ in that they.’ The work 
of the law] i.e. the effect of the law in 
marking what is right from what is wrong. 

Conscience] the faculty by which we reflect 
upon the character of our actions. It may be 
more or less enlightened, cp. lCor8 T -iO(. ; it 
may become corrupt through sin, cp. Tit 1 16 , 
and give no light, cp. MtG 23 . Therefore a 
man’s appeal to conscience is not decisive, 
unless he has taken pains to inform it and 
keep it pure. 16. My gospel] i.e. the mes- 
sage I am commissioned to preach: cp. 1G 25 

2 Tim 2 8 . Judgment by Christ is a distinctive 
doctrine of the gospel : cp. Mt25 8U - Acl7 31 
lCor4 3 2 Cor 5 10. 

17-24. Here, first, the Jew is expressly 
addressed. He relied upon God’s favour and 
his knowledge of God’s will. Yet his wicked- 
ness was a matter of common knowledge. (St. 
Paul is speaking generally ; there were bright 
exceptions.) 

Paraphrase. ‘ (17) I turn to the Jew. proud 
of his religious superiority, (18) and of the 
knowledge of God’s will and the high ideal of 
conduct which he derives from the Law of Moses, 
(19, 20) thinking that he is in the light and 
all other peoples in darkness. (21-23) How 
shameful, then, is the conduct which is so 
contrary to his profession, (24) and which 
brings such dishonour upon the name of God 
among the heathen 1 ’ 

17. Jew] the national name. Restest in] 
RY ‘ restest upon,’ i.e. feeling secure of God’s 
favour from the mere possession of the Law. 

Of God] i.e. as peculiarly bound to the Jew. 

18. Approvest, etc.] i.e. able to distinguish 
delicately between the more and the less good. 
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20 . Form] i.o. perfect embodiment. 

2 1. Cp. Mt3" Mkl 2 ’° Jn 8 7 . 22 . Commit 

sacrilege] RY • rob temples’ : cp. Aol‘J 37 . 

24 . Cp. Isa52 5 Ezkai! 211 . 

25 - 29 . The Jew thought that because he 
was circumcised, i.c. a member of the covenant 
people, he was sure of God's favour. But 
circumcisiou implied a surrendered life, which 
is the only thing acceptable to God. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (25) You trust in circum- 
cision, and it is good to be a Jew ; but if you 
are not obedient to God’s Law, you are no 
better than an uncircumeised heathen, ( 20 ) 
while a heathen who, according to his lights, 
does what your law requires will be accepted 
by God although he is uncircumeised, (27) 
and will be in a superior position to you, seeing 
that you break the Law in spite of your 
advantages. (28) For the true people of God 
are those who are so, not by race or profes- 
sion only, (29) but by obedience of heart and 
life. They may not be called Jews, but they 
are praised by God." 

25 . Profiteth] ep. 3 lf - 9 lf - Keep] i.e. as a 
habit, opposed to habitual transgression. 

26 . The uncircumcision] i.e. the uncircum- 

cised man. Righteousness] RY • ordinances ’ : 
op. Ac II) 33 . 27 . Judge] cp. v. 1 . By the 

letter] RV ‘ with the letter,’ i.e. with written 
law. 28 . Cp. 9 0 '- Phil 3 3 . 29 . Heart] cp. 
DtlO w Ac7 SI . Letter] i.e. outward con- 
formity to the literal command, contrasted 
with the spiritual change which it. represented. 

Praise] The word ‘Jew’ is derived from 
‘Judah,’ which means ‘praised’ : cp. Gn29 33 . 

CHAPTER 3 

Tiie Klw Way or Acceptance with 
God 

In chs. 1 and 2 St. Paul has shown that 
both Gentile and Jew have sinned wilfully, 
and are under God’s condemnation. He now 
digresses to Jewish objections against the 
gospel, which he had, no doubt, heard urged 
in synagogues (vv. 1-8). Returning to the 
main subject, he clinches his indictment of 
the Jew out of the Scriptures, and concludes 
that all the world is ‘ under the judgment of 
God’ (vv. 9-20). 

Having thus shown that man is sinful and 
lost, he now proceeds to set forth the gospel. 
God has provided a way by which acceptance, 
springing from God’s love, and secured by the 
redemptive work of Christ, is granted to all 
who have faith in Christ (vv. 21-26). Thus 
acceptance depends upon faith, not upon 
human merit (vv. 27, 28), and is open to all 
(vv. 29, 30). At the same time, faith leads 
to true obedience (v. 31). 

1 - 8 . Jewish objections answered. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) You may say: If those 
only are God’s people who are so inwardly 


and spiritually, what advantage is it to he a 
Jew ? (2) I reply : Much ; to begin with, 

God’s Word with its precious promises was 
entrusted to them. (3) And since that is so, 
will God break His word because some ha\o 
shown their want of faith by rejecting ( 'hi 1 st : 
(4) Impossible ! Whoever bo false, God will 
be found true, His promises will he justiliul 
and His conduct vindicated. (;i) You may 
say : If this be so, our sin in rejecting Cln 1 st 
has made God’s faithfulness to His promises 
clear, and it is unjust of Him (hunruitj 
speaking) to punish us. ( 6 ) I reply : Horrible ! 
On your grounds no sin would be puuishul. 
(7) If you plead : This is an exceptional case. 
My sin has glorified God by showing how lie 
keeps His word : ( 8 ) why should 1 not lie 
ticeepted by Him equally with the Christians 
who say, as I say, let us do evil Unit tmutl 
may come ? I can only reply : Such a 
principle is to be condemned, and to impute 
it to us is slanderous.’ 

2 . Much] cp. 9 4f . Oracles] i.u. the utter- 
ances of God in the OT. 3 . Did not believe] 
RY ‘were without faith.’ Unbelief] RV ‘wan’ 
of faith.’ Faith] RY 1 faithfulness.’ 4 . God 
forbid] lit. ‘ let it not lie.’ Written] J’s.il 1 . 
Art judged] RV ‘comest into judgment.' 

5 . Taketh vengeance] RY ‘xisitetli with 
wrath.’ As a man] RY • after the manner of 
men,’ i.e. speaking of the dealings of God us if 
they -were the dealings of men : ep. ( !al 3 1 \ 

7 . For] RV ‘but.’ 8 . Evil] St. Paul Slid. 
‘We are not justified because of wb.it mu do’ 
His adversaries represented him ns mix ing, 

‘ It does not matter xvbat we do’ : ip. x. 31. 
6 Mi. Whose, etc.] i.e. those xx-ho hold such 
a principle as ‘let us do exil,’ etc., xx ill he 
condemned, and that justly. Damnation] 11 V 
‘ condemnation.’ 

9 - 20 . Jewish Scriptures testify to Jixxi-h 
sin. 

Paraphrase. 1 (9) What follows then '! \V« 
Jews have adx'antages oxer the Gentles, hut 
are xve better tlum they V By no means Thu 
charge I laid was against Jexx as xx'ell ns (u 11 tile, 
that both are under the power of sin. (10 IV 
The Scriptures make the same charge. P'ulmi-'t 
and Prophet alike speakof universal corruption. 
(19) Such passages exclude self-justification 011 
the part of the Jews, and prove the guilt of 
mankind against God. (20) This must alvxti's 
be so; weak, sinful man can never attain to 
acceptance with God through obedience to luxe ; 
law, since it is never kept, cannot secure right- 
eousness, it can only convict of sin.’ 

9 . Proved] RY ‘ laid to the charge.’ 

10 - 18 . From Pss5 s 10" 14 lf - 36’ 1 fit 3 
Isa 59 7 f . 

19 . Them who are under the law] i.e. 
the Jews. Become guilty before] RV ' l«t 
brought under the judgment of.’ 
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20 . Therefore] RV ‘ because.’ The deeds 
of the law] RM ‘works of law,’ i.e. done to 
merit salvation by fulfilling an appointed task : 
cp. l~ l ■ Gal3 49 . 21 . ‘Law is a factor in the 
moral life fitted to acquaint the intellect with 
the divine standard of conduct, but incapahlo 
of bringing the life of man into harmony with 
its precepts’ (Robertson. ITDB.). No flesh] 
cp. Psl43 2 . 

21 - 26 . The way of acceptance declared in 
the Christian message is independent of law 
(v. 21), a free gift, from God througli faith in 
Christ (vv. 22-24), and made possible because 
Christ's death was propitiatory (vv. 25, 2G). 

Paraphrase. ‘(21) We have seen that by 
obedience to law none can enter into accept- 
ance with God because nono have rendered it. 
Now a way of acceptance has been revealed 
which has nothing to do with law, to which 
both Law and Prophets bear witness. (22) God 
accepts all, without distinction, who hat o de- 
voted their hearts to Jesus Christ. (23) I say 
all, and the want is universal. All alike have 
sinned, and feel far off from God. (24) But 
God's gracious favour is such, that He accepts 
them without question of merit, through the 
deliverance from sin and its penalty which 
Christ purchased, and which we receive by 
union with Him. (25) For on the Cross He 
offered up His life, to restore to the favour of 
God all who by faith appropriate that offering. 
In that awful spectacle God manifested His 
righteous displeasure against sin, forbidding 
us to attribute to indifference the forbearance 
by which He passed over, without adequate 
punishment, sins committed before Christ came. 
(20) In the death of Christ He so then dis- 
played, I say, His judgment against sin, that 
now the perfect holiness of His character is 
vindicated, and He can also accept those who 
have faith in Jesus.’ 

21 . Now] i.e. under the gospel. The right- 
eousness, etc.] RY ‘ apart from the law a 
righteousness of God hath been manifested ' : 
cp. 1 1T . ‘A righteousness of God,’ i.e. a way 
of acceptance which God has provided. Mani- 
fested] i.e. in the Person aud work of Christ : 
cp. 2Timl 10 . Witnessed] i.e. by types and 
promises. 22 . Faith of] RY ‘ faith in ’ : ep. 
Gal2 16 . This further defines the ‘righteous- 
ness’ spoken of. The means by which it is 
received is faith in Christ, and it is given to 
all who have such faith. Faith is ‘man's trust- 
ful acceptance of God’s gift, rising to absolute 
self -surrender, culminating in personal union 
with Christ, working within . . as a spirit of 
new life ’ (Farrar, ‘ St. Paul,’ p. 473). Differ- 
ence] RY ‘ distinction.’ 

23 . Come short] The Gk. word, which 
means ‘ to feel one’s need,’ is that used in Lk 
15 14 of the Prodigal. Glory of God] i.e. the 
divine perfection, which is manifested in Christ 


(cp. 2 Cor 4®), and which shines upon man and 
transfigures him into the likeness of Christ, 
partially now, and completely hereafter: cp. 
8 is 2Cor3 ’ 8 1 Jn3 2 . 

24 . Justified] i.e. declared or accounted 
righteous, as by a judge ; accepted : refers to 
■ them that believe,’ v. 22 . God can justly 
declare a sinner righteous who has faith in 
Christ because his face is turned to the light; 
he is in sympathy with Christ, aud desires to 
follow His example. Grace] see on 1 5 . Re- 
demption] ‘ Redemption ’ means, (1) deliverance 
from bondage by payment of ransom : cp. Lv 
25 48 ; (2) deliverance in general, as of Israel 
from Egypt: cp. Ex 6 ®. Christ redeemed us 
from sin and its penalties : cp. 8 23 Eph 1 7 Col 
1 14 . The ransom was His life, not considered 
as paid to any one, but as the price which it cost 
Him to procure our deliverance (cp. Mkl0 4S 
1 Tim2>>) and to restore us toGod: cp. 1 CorO 20 
7 22f . In Christ Jesus] see paraphrase. The 
form ‘ Christ Jesus ’ (not 1 J esus Christ ’) always 
refers to the glorified Christ. 

25 . Propitiation] i.e. that which makes it 
possible for God to be propitious, or favour- 
able to man. In his blood] RV 1 by his blood,’ 
i.e. Christ became a propitiation by Bhedding 
His blood. Declare] RV ‘ shew,’ for, other- 
wise, it might have been doubted. For the 
remission, etc.] RV ‘because of the passing 
over of the sins done aforetime ‘ : cp. Acl7 30 . 

1 Passing over,’ i.e. temporary suspension of 
punishment (Sanday and Headlam). 

Forbearance] i.e. temporary suspension of 
anger. 

27 - 31 . Since salvation is by faith, it follows 
that no claim can be made on the ground of 
human merit (vv. 27, 28), that Jew and Gentile 
arc on the same footing (vv. 29. 30), and that 
law' becomes fulfilled at last (v. 31). 

Paraphrase. ‘ (27) It is plain that the gospel 
way of salvation by faith leaves no room for 
reliance upon privilege or merits, (28) for man 
is accepted through reliance upon his Saviour, 
not upon himself. (29) It is also plain that 
Jew and Gentile arc on the same footing before 
God, (30) for there is one God for all, and He 
accepts all men on the same condition, viz. 
faith. (31) Some say that by preaching salva- 
tion through faith alone we abolish law. On 
the contrary, we set the principle that God’s 
will must bo done on a firmer basis.’ 

27 . Boasting] cp. 2'< 23 . The law] RV‘a 
law,’ i.e. system. 28 . Therefore] RM ‘for.’ 

Without] RY ‘ apart from.’ 30 . Circum- 
cision] i.e. Jews. Uncircumcision] i.e. Gentiles. 

By . . through] The J udaistic Christians seem 
to have held that they were justified on account 
of (‘ by ’) circumcision and obedience to the Law, 
if they had faith (‘ through faith ’) ; but that 
Gentiles were justified on account of (‘by’) 
faith, if, in addition, they were circumcised and 
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obeyed the Law (‘through law'). St. Paul re- 
joins that justification depends on failli alone ; 
Jew and Gentile alike are justified both ‘ by ’ and 
’■through’ faith: cp. v. 28, Gal2 ia . 31. The 
law] KM 1 law.’ God’s will is brought out 
more fully in the gospel (cp. Mt f> 1T '■), and 
the believer is enabled to fulfil it : cp. fi, 8 1 
Gal 2 1»'. 

CHAPTER 4 

Acceptance by Faith foreshadowed is 
the old Dispensation 

In 3 21f - St. Paul set forth the great truth of 
acceptance by faith. A Jew might object 
that it was new, and therefore not true. In 
3 31 St. Paul answered that in the Law and in 
faith there is the same moral and religions 
ideal, which is more completely developed and 
more perfectly fulfilled by faith. Now ho 
turns to the past, to show that acceptance by 
faith is not a new idea. It was faith for 
which Abraham was accepted, not works (vv. 
1-8), nor circumcision (vv. 0— I2j. nor on ac- 
count of obedience to the Law (vv. 13-17). 
The history shows the nature of the faith 
which God accepts (\v. 18-22). in our case as 
well as in Abraham’s. 

1-8. It was faith, not works, for which 
Abraham was accepted. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) Take, e.g., the case of 
Abraham. His descendants should readily 
admit the force of his case, which shows that 
acceptance by faith is no new principle. (2) 
If he had been accepted on account of his 
deeds, he would have had something to be 
proud of in man’s sight. And we men do 
honour him, and rightly. Yet even then he 
could not claim merit before God. " (3) For 
the Scripture says that it was on account of his 
faith that he was reckoned as righteous. (4) 
Now reward for work would not be so spoken 
of. There is no fax our in paying wages that 
are due. (5) Such an expression as his faith 
is reckoned for righteousness ’’ is only properly 
used of one who makes no claim for work 
done, but simply puts faith in God. (6-8) 
Notice, too, how David pronounced a man 
happy, although he had sinned deeply, simply 
because God forgave him and reckoned him as 
righteous.’ 

1. What., then] refers to 3 27 '. That] 
EM ‘of.’ As pertaining to the flesh] i.e. by 
natural descent. The question is put in the 
mouth of a Jew. Therefore it does not 
follow that the Roman Christians were chiefly 
Jews. Cp. also 1 Cor 10 1 , ‘ our fathers,’ though 
the Corinthian Christians were mostly Gentile. 

Hath found] RM omits. 

2. Abraham] St. James also refers to Gn 
15°, but concludes ‘that by works a man is 
justified, and not by faith only,’ Jas2 23 '. St. 
James wrote of mere intellectual belief; cp. 


Jasfi 10 . St. Paul meant by ‘ faith ’ a complete 
change of relation towards God, which would 
affect tho believer’s actions: cp. c. 6. Gn l/i 1 ’ 
was a common text for discussion among the 
Jews. Possibly St. James was thinking of per- 
versions of SI. Paul’s leaching. Glory] cp 3-7, 

3, 5. Counted] EV ‘ reckoned.’ 4. Work- 
eth] i.c. a workman in daily life. 5. Workcth 
not] i.e. as ground of acceptance. Ungodly] 
not meant of Abraham ; the extreme cti-i is 
put : cp. 5 6 . 6. Describeth, etc.] 11V • pro- 

nounce th blessing upon.’ Imputeth] 11 V 
‘reckoneth.’ Without] RV * apart from.’ 

7. Blessed] i.c. happy; fmmPs32 lf . 

9-12. The blessing was not dependent upon 
circumcision, to which as signifying admission 
to covenant with God. the Jews attach such 
importance. 

Paraphrase. ‘(9) Again. The blessing wtt , 
irrespective of circumcision. (10) for at tin 
time that Abraham’s faith was reckoned li>r 
righteousness, he was uncircumcisod. Ml) 
His circumcision was but a token, by which 
God sealed that acceptance which was Ins ns a 
believing man. Hence, all Gentiles who be- 
lieve are his spiritual children, and lia\e 
righteousness reckoned to them. (12) And 
those Jews are his children who are not 
merely circumcised, but holic\e as lie be- 
lieved.’ 

9. Cometh] RY ‘Is this blessing then 
pronounced.’ 10. Abraham’s faith pruedtd 
circumcision by many years: cp. G11I.V 
17 10 - 24 . 11. Sign] cp. G11I7 11 . 'a token 

of the covenant.’ Seal] ratify ing his am pt- 
ance. Imputed] RY ‘ reckoned.’ 

13-17. The promise was independent of 
any system of law. 

Paraphrase. ‘(13) Again. The promise to 
Abraham of w'orld-wide inheritance was not 
to take effect by obedience to law. (It) For 
if the inheritance be for those who k-ep a law. 
then faith has lost its value, and the promise 
lias been nullified. (15) For the e fleet ol law. 
which reveals the requirements of a righteous 
God, is to bring about, not blessing, but eon 
sciousness of sin and expectation of God’s 
wrath; transgression cannot exist without 
some law to be broken. ( 1 6) Therefore ac- 
ceptance was made to depend upon faith, that 
it might proceed from God’s bounty not our 
merit, and that all Abraham’s descendants 
might bo certain of obtaining the ptoniise. 
And by his descendants I mean, not Jews only, 
but all those who have the faith which lie hail. 
(17) For in spite of his old age, he fully be- 
lieved God who promised him seed, and God 
has made him the father of all who belioic in 
Jesus Christ.’ 

13. Heir of the world] i.e. by the univer- 
sality of the reign of Christ: cp. (in 12 21 
i<2 it f. 
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14. Void] because an opposite condition 
would have been brought in : cp. GuI3 1<! . 

15. Cp. 320. For where] RV ‘ but where.’ 

16. By grace] R V 1 according to grace.' i e. 
on Ihe principle of free gift. Sure] because, 
(1) not depending on the fulfilment of a law 
which would certainly be broken, and (2) ad- 
mitting Jew and Gentile by the same gate 
of faith. Of the law] i.e. believing Jews. 

Abraham] who was not under the Raw. 

Us all] i.e. Christians, from ‘many nations.’ 

17. Father] cp. Gn 17 ■>. Before . . God] i.e. 
God regards Abraham as father of all believers. 

Quickeneth] i.e. makes alive. When God 
promised Tsaac, Abraham, and Sarah were as 
though dead : cp. v. lit. Calleth] i.e. sum- 
mons. Which be not] i.e. the promised seed. 

18-22. It was because Abraham's faith was 
so unwavering, that it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness. 

Paraphrase. ‘(18) Hisconfidont faith, when 
it was against human probability that God’s 
promise of a son should he realised, led 
to Ihe fulfilment of the promise. (19) His 
faith did not fail at the apparent impossibility. 
(20) Fixing his eye 011 God’s promise, he 
received fresh youth, acknowledging God's 
power and truth (21 ) with complete certainty. 
(22) And because his faith was unwavering, God 
accepted it as though it were righteousness.’ 

18. Believed in hope] i.e. had confident faith. 

That he might] RV ‘to the cud that he 

might.’ So] i.e. as the stars : cp. Gnl5\ 

19. Being not weak] RY ‘without being 
weakenod.’ Considered not] RY ‘considered,’ 
i.e. he realised his weakness, but still believed. 

Dead] RY ‘ as good as dead.’ 20. RY ‘yea, 
looking unto the promise of God, he wavered 
not through unbelief, but waxed strong through 
faith.' 21. Persuaded] RY ‘ assured.’ 

22. Imputed] R Y ‘ reckoned.’ 

23-25. Abraham’s faith is the pattern of 
ours. 

Paraphrase. 1 (23) Thus the history of 
Abraham’s justification teaches us the principle 
011 which God proceeds. (24) As Abraham 
trusted in God to bring Isaac as it were from 
death to fulfil His promise, so, if wo believe 
on Him who raised up J esus to fulfil His pur- 
pose, our faith will bo accepted. (25) For 
Christ, who died because we had offended, was 
raised to bring about our acceptance.’ 

23.24. Imputed] RY ‘ reckoned.’ 24. Us] 
RV ‘our sake’ : cp. 15 4 1 Cor 9 10 . If we be- 
lieve] RY ‘ who believe.’ 25. Delivered] RY 
‘delivered up,’ i.o. by the Father : cp. 8 32 ; 
equally by Himself : cp. Gal 2 20 Eph5 2 . Our 
justification] The Resurrection brings about 
our justification, because (1) it shows the 
divinity of Christ, and therefore the value of 
His death : cp. 1 Cor 15 17 ; (2) through the 
Resurrection, faith in the Atonement became 


5 . 5 

possible, for it showed fli.if the Atonement 
was complete : cp. 3-’"’ f - fi 10 ; (3) Christ risen 
la comes the source of new life to us by 
our union with Him : cp. (J 11 . 

CHAPTER 5 

God's Salvation and tiii: Rksults of 
its A< < r.rnvi: 

SI. Paul completes his exposition of accept- 
ance by faith by penning to ils blessed effects 
(vv. 1-11). In the following vv. ho compares 
sin and acceptance, as to which he has shown 
that all men have sinned, while acceptance is 
open to all, and declares the cause of this 
universality. Sin is universal, because all men 
derive their being from Adam. But, over 
against Adam. Christ has entered into our race 
as its new head ; and from Him, all who be- 
come His derive righteousness and life, which 
overpower sin and death (vv. 12-21). 

1— 11. Acceptance brings about triumphant 
hope of glory, xvhieh is guaranteed by oup 
assurance of the love of God. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) Blessed efEects follow 
upon acceptance, and we should realise them. 
Such arc reconciliation to God, (2) and admis- 
sion to His gracious favour, with triumphant 
expectation of futuro glory. (3) Beyond this, 
we should triumph even in tribulations, because 
their bracing effect upon the character (4) 
strengthens our expectation of glory, (5) and 
this expectation is confirmed by a sense of 
God’s love implanted by the Holy Ghost. 
((>) We are right in trusting utterly to suoh 
love ns God revealed by the death of Christ. 
(7) Ils like has never been known among 
men, for we were not good, (8) but sinful, when 
Christ died for us. (9) In x-iew of this, wo 
may trust Him to save us to the end. (10) 
For if God sacrificed His Son for His enemies, 
He xvill surely save His friends. (11) Recon- 
ciled, therefore. 1 o God, we triumph continually 
in His abiding love.’ 

1. Therefore] cp. 4 2tf . Justified] i.e. ac- 
cepted. We have] RY ’let ns have.’ 2. We 
have access] RY * wc lia\ e had onr access,’ as 
into a king's palace : cp. Galo 4 . Rejoice] RV 
‘ let us rejoice.’ Glory] i.e. the future and 
exerlasling presence of God : see on 3 23 . 

3. We glory, etc.] RY ‘ lei us also rejoice 
in our tribulations’ : cp. Ac 1 4 -C Worketh] 
i.o. brings about. Patience] i.e. bearing up 
under great trials without losing heart. 

4. Experience] RV ‘ probation,’ i.e. a test : 
here the character of one who has come through 
the test of suffering strong and ready for all 
things. 5. Maketh not ashamed] RV’puttetli 
not to shame,' i.e. by proving mistaken. Love 
of God] i.e. to us. Is given] RY ‘ was given.’ 
i.e. at a definite time : cp. AclO 44 19 2 . St. 
Paul takes it for granted that all Christians 
have had a definite gift of the Holy Spirit, 
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which followed iheir acceptance of Christ (cp. brought condemnation to all, but, over against 
Gal 3'-), one eifcct of which was to (ill their this, one verdict of acquittal has brought 
hearts with a sense of God's love to them : acceptance anil life within the reach of all. 
cp. 8 15£ . (19) For the obedience of the second head of 

6. Without strength] BY - weak,’ i.e. morally, humanity reverses the ell'cct of the disobedience 

In due time] i.e. when the need was greatest, of the first. (20) Thu Law has a subordinate 

7. Righteous] i.e. just, contrasted with the place ; it was meant to convert the unconscious 

more lovable ‘ good man.’ 8. Commendeth] sin of the world into definite transgrosdnn. 
i.e. shows its excellence : cp. 3*. 9. Wrath] that men might learn how far the\ me from 

RY ‘the wrath of God’ : see on l ia . doing God’s will. But God’s favour was so 

10. Enemies] i.e. opposing God's truth stupendously manifested as to overwhelm 
and will: cp. S" Coll 21 . Reconciled] cp. even this multiplied sin, (21) that the 
2Cor5 lsf . Saved by his life] R3I ‘ in his life,’ power of His gracious favour might prciad 
i.e. saved from the power of sin now, and from over that of sin, and bring man, tlutnigb the 
death and God’s wrath hereafter, through work of Christ, to acceptance and to eternal 
our union with the life of the risen Christ : life.’ 

cp. 6 sf - 8 10 f . 11. Joy] RV rejoice,’ referring 15. Offence] RY ‘trespass.’ The Gk. wind 
tow. 2*. In God] i.e. in His love and father- means a 'fall.’ Free gift] i.e. of accept, on e. 
hood. Now] i.e. under the gospel. Atone- One] RV ‘the one,’ i.e. Adam. Many] KV 
ment] i.e. at-one-ment ; RY ‘ reconciliation. - ‘ the many,’ i.e. mankind. Be dead] R V ■ iltcd.' 

12-14. Thus Christ is the head and repre- i.e. became liable to death through sin. Grace] 
sentative of humanitj", and we derive accept- sec on 1 >. By grace, etc.] RV • by the grace 
ance and life from Christ, as the OT. shows of the one man.’ Abounded] i.e. iti power I'm 
that we derive sin and death from Adam. good. 16. As it trail by one] RV ‘as tlinumli 

Paraphrase. ‘(12) Thus there are two one.’ To condemnation] i.e. loading to emi- 
heads, from whom the human race derives demnation. Offences] RV ‘trespasses.’ Unto 
inheritance. From Adam allinherited a sinful justification] i.e. leading to a sentence o( in- 
tendency, which became active, so that all died, quittal. 17. By one] RV 1 through the otic. 

(13) When there is no law to be broken, there Abundance] refers to ‘ abounded,' v. 1 .1 

can be no guilt, yet even before the Law came, Righteousness] i.e. acceptance. Reign 1 i.e. 

(14) death was universal, and those who had enjoy glory, and liberty from sin and 1I0..1I1 

not broken any express command nevertheless Life] i.e. heavenly life. 18. By the offence 
died. Therefore sin and death are derived of one] RV 1 through one trespass.’ To con- 
front Adam ; and in this respect Christ, from demnation] i.e. leading to condemnation, 
whom, by union with Him, we derive righteous- Righteousness of one] better, 1 one si-ntt tire 
ness and life, is Adam’s counterpart.’ of acquittal,’ passed by God in consequence of 

12. Wherefore] refers to vv. 9-11. As.. Christ's obedience: cp. v. 19. Unto justifi- 
by sin] sentence broken off; would continue, cation of life] i.e. leading to acceptance wlnilt 
‘ so by one man righteousness and life entered.' results in life. 19. One] RV ■ the one.' 

By one man] cp. 1 Cor 1 3 21 f - Death] i.e. Many] RV ‘the many.’ Were made sin- 
physical. Upon] RV ‘unto.’ For that] i.e. ners] in the sense of vv. 12-14. Shall many 
because. Have sinned] RV ‘ sinned.' be made] i.e. as generation after geuer.ition 

13. Was in the world] as proved by human arises. 20. Entered] RV ‘came in In side’: 

history. Not imputed] i.e. as guilty of wilful cp. Gal3 1! >. Offence] RV ‘trespass' i e. 
transgression of law: cp. 4. 14. After the Adam's. Abound] i.e. multiply : ep. .V 7 1 . 

similitude] RV likeness, i.e. by consciously Much more abound] overpowering the sti. 
breaking law. 21. Sin, etc.] RV "sin reigned in ili.ith." 

1 5 2 1 • But our inheritance from Christ i.e. sin had power which was death-hriuging : 
more than repairs the ruin of the Fall. cp. Isa32i. Unto . . fife] i.e. resulting in . . 

Paraphrase. ‘(15) But the inheritances from life. 

Adam and from Christ differ in degree and in 

kind. For if Adam’s Fall was so powerful CHAPTERS fi— 8 

for harm. God’s favour, shown through Christ, St. Paul has finished his exposit ion of Jiisti- 
is much more powerful for good. (16) Again, fication (3 12 -5 21), and now passes to Sam-ti- 
sin is so terrible, that one sin led to man’s fication. In other words, having show 11 how 
condemnation. But Gods favour is still the believer is delivered from the guilt of sin. 
mightier, for it offers pardon to all sins. (17) he goes on to show how he iB delivered from 
So mighty is it that, while we know that its power. 

Adam’s sin brought death, it is much more C. 6 shows the Christian abiding in Ii\ mg 
easy to conceive that those who welcome union with the risen Christ by the power of 
God’s bounty will attain to life and glory faith. C. 7 describes the failure of the most 
through Christ. (18) To sum up ; one bin earnest life apart from Christ. C. 8 shows 
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Christ abiding in the Christian by the power 
of the spirit : cp. Jnl5' 1 . 

CHAPTER 6 

The New Righteousness in Union with 
Christ 

St. Paul begins by repeating an object ion 
lie must often have heard from Jewish adver- 
saries (cp. 3 8 ), and suggested here by 5 20 — 

1 Does not this teaching of pardon by God’s 
free favour practically encourage sin ? ’ The 
objection is stated in two forms (vv. 1, 15). 
The Apostle not only answers his opponents : 
he is still more concerned to build up his 
readers in a holy life. He opposes to the 
objection the fact of the believer’s union with 
Christ. Faith in Christ moans devotion to 
Christ’s Person. The Christian is so vitally 
joined to Christ that he is dead with Him to 
sin, and risen -with Him to a new state in 
which sin has no place (vv. 1-14). The 
Apostle then presents the same truth in a form 
more easily grasped. In coming to Christ, 
the Christian has experienced a change of 
service ; he is freed from Sin and bound to 
serve Righteousness (vv. 15-23). 

1-14. The Christian life should be like 
Christ’s risen life, i.e. it should be lived in 
God’s loving Presence. Sin belonged to the old 
state, to which the Christian died in baptism. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) It is objected that by 
“ Justification by Faith ” men are encour- 
aged to continue in sin, since the greater 
the sin, the greater the opportunity that is 
afforded for the manifestation of God’s pardon- 
ing love to sinners. (2) But our baptism 
implied such a breaking-away from the old 
sinful life as may be compared to death. 
Therefore, to say that a Christum may live in 
sin is a contradiction. (3) For our baptism 
signified an identification of our hearts and 
wills with Christ which amounted to a real 
union with Him, so that, while we look to His 
death as the ground of our acceptance, we also 
identify ourselves with that alienation from 
the sin of the world which crucified Him, of 
which His death was the final stage. (4) 
Therefore, our immersion beneath the waters 
of baptism signified death and burial with 
Christ from the sinful life of the world. But 
it is not only His death that is ours. We 
came up out of the water, as He rose from 
the dead, that we might begin to live in a 
new condition animated by His risen life. (5) 
This necessarily follows. For if we are united 
with Him in dying, we must be united with 
Him in new life, morally and spiritually now, 
and physically hereafter. (6) Make no mis- 
take : by His death, Christ finally sealed His 
life-long refusal of sin, and showed that His 
followers must do the same. We, therefore, 
being like-minded with Him through our faith 

34 * 


in Him, also repudiated sin at our baptism, 
slaying our old sinful selves. Therefore, we 
should realise that the rule of sin over our 
earthly natures is ended ; (7) just as a master’s 
rule over a dead slave is ended. (8) If so, 
then life with Christ follows, (’J) because we 
are one with Him, and He liv es a life in which 
death cannot touch Him any more. (10) This 
is certain, for His death ended that earthly 
state in which Ho had contact with sin, and 
His life is now one of unbroken communion 
with God. (11) Do \ou, then, look upon 
yourselves also as dead in regard to sin, but 
aliv e to God’s presence and lov e and claims 
by your union with Christ. (12) Therefore, 
treat even your bodies as redeemed from sin, 
and do not yield to the lusts (13) which would 
use the parts and powers of your body to 
conquer you again for sin. Rather devote 
yourselves to God once for all, as if you had 
risen from the dead, and let all the powers of 
yonr bodies be weapons for the good fight in 
God’s service. (14) Do not fear failure. The 
power which sin has over those who are under 
law cannot exist in the life-giv ing atmosphere 
of the redeeming love of God in which you 
live.’ 

2. Are dead] rather, 1 died,’ i.e. in baptism. 
Those addressed had been adult converts. 
Their baptism had been a definite act of 
attachment to Christ and of detachment from 
the sinful world. Although to crucify sinful 
and selfish desires is painful, it is done even 
joyfully by those who are inspired to the 
imitation of Christ by the perfect beauty and 
goodness of His sacrifice, for they have ‘ that 
mind’ in them ‘which was also in Christ 
Jesus.’ This, which is part of the inner 
meaning of baptism, is the spirit in which the 
true Christian will live his life. 

3. Cp. Gal 3 2 ' . So many of us as] RY 
* all we who.’ 4. Are buried] rather, 1 were 
buried’ : cp. Col2 12 . Into death] i.e. into a 
state of death as regards sin. Glory] i.e. 
manifestation of love and power : cp. Jnll*°. 

Newness of life] i.e. a newness consisting in 
life : cp. Jn3 36 ID 1 ® 17 s R08 2 Col3 3f . 

5. Been planted, etc.] RM ‘become united 
with the likeness . . with the likeness,’ as a 
slip is united with the tree to which it is 
grafted. 6. Is crucified] rather, ‘was cruci- 
fied,’ i.e. potentially, when Christ was crucified ; 
actually, in faith and baptism: cp. Mtl8 8t - 
Gal2’-°. Body of sin] i.e. the body as the 
servant of sin : cp. Col 2 11 f . Destroyed] i.e. 
as regards sin. 

7. Is freed from sin] As a dead slave has 
completely escaped from his master’s power, 
so one who has so believed in Christ as to be 
joined with Him in His death to the sin of 
the world, should remember that sin has no 
more, legitimately, to do with him. So far as 
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its appeal to him is concerned, ho should ho 
dead. 8 . Be dead] rather, 1 died.’ io. In 
that he died, etc.] RV ‘ (lie death that he died 
. . the life that lie liveth.’ Once] RM 1 once 
for all.’ ii. Through Jesus Christ our Lord] 
RY - in Christ Jesus,' a phrase l»y which St. 
Paul often expresses our union with the 
glorified Christ. 12 . Obey . . lusts] RY ‘ obey 
tlie lusts.' 13 . Yield] RV ‘present.’ 

Instruments] RM ' weapons.’ 14 . Under the 
law] RY ‘under law.’ A code of precepts 
gives no power of fulfilment. It only (1) 
shows what is right, ( 2 ) reveals man’s sinful- 
ness, (3) stimulates him to opposition : cp. 
c. 7 1 Cor 15 515 Gall 5 . ‘To be “under the 
law." in St. Paul’s language, means to avoid 
sin from fear of penalties attached to sin by 
the law. This principle of fear is not strong 
enough to keep men in the path of duty. 
Union with Christ can alone give man the 
mastery over sin ' (Conybeare and Howson ). 

15 - 23 . The Christian is to regard sin as a 
master from whom death has freed him. He 
is now the bondservant of righteousness. 

Paraphrase. • ( 1 .' 1 ) Some assert that if they 
are no longer under law they may indulge in 
sin. (lfi) Impossible ! You belong either to 
sin or to God ; you cannot belong to both. 
(17) And although you were the servants of 
sin once, you have now taken the Christian 
teaching as your rule of life, (18) thus 
exchanging the service of Sin for the service 
of Righteousness. (19) The illustration is 
inadequate, for you are better than slaves, you 
are God’s children. But I want you to see 
that you must now devote your bodies to 
righteousness and sanctification as unreservedly 
as once you devoted them to impurity and 
licence. (20) Formerly, you served sin only, 
( 21 ) and the only reward you had to look for 
was eternal death. (22) Now you serve 
God only, a service leading to sanctification, 
with everlasting life in prospect. (23) Make 
no mistake. Those who serve sin receive the 
death they have deserved. But God gives to 
His servants what they could never earn, even 
everlasting life in union with Christ.' 

15 . The law] RV ‘ law ’ : cp. Gal5 13 . 

16 . Cp. Mtfi 24 . Unto] i.e. resulting in. 

Obedience] personified ; the mark of the 

lives both of the Redeemer and of the 
redeemed : cp. Phil 2 8 Hobo 8 *- 10 

17 . That form, etc.] RV ‘ that form of 

teaching whereunto yc were delivered,’ i.e. 
simple instruction in Christian truth and 
morality : cp. Ac2 4 ' 2 . 19 . After the manner 

of men] i.e. I use an illustration drawn from 
human affairs, because you have not had that 
deep spiritual experience to which I might 
appeal differently : cp. 3 5 . Flesh] i.e. un- 
spiritual human nature. Have yielded] RY 
‘presented.’ Iniquity] lit. ‘ lawlessness.’ Unto 
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iniquity] i.e. iniquity leading to iniquity with 
the result of a lawless life. Yield] RV 
‘present.’ Holiness] ltV ‘sanctification,’ i.e, 
growth in holiness. 20. From] RV ‘ in i-evanl 
of.’ 22. Holiness] RV ‘ sand ideation.’ 

Everlasting life] i.e. future bliss. 23. Gift] 
RY ‘ free gift.’ Through] RV ‘ in' ; cp. \ il 
lJiifin'. 

CHAPTER 7 

The Inadequacy ok Tin; Law to s\u 

1-6. St. Paul had spoken of the Law in a 
way which would offend an earnest Jew ; op. 
3 -JO, -n 4 ir, 5 20. j n this c. (vv. 7 - 25 ) lie shows that 
the Law is divine in its character and bene- 
ficent in its work, but unable to free a man 
from the power of sin. Indeed, though not 
the cause, it is the occasion of sin. liul first, 
in vv. 1 - 6 , the statement in l! 11 , that Christians 
arc not under law, is enforced and explained 
Law which governs one state of life is often 
not applicable to another. Of this the mamuie 
law is an example. And the Christian, by tin- 
death of his old self, has passed into nimtlur 
state, one in which the Law no longer lias 
force. 

Paraphrase. ‘( 1 ) Does any one lmsitaii- it 
my statement (6 11 ) that we “are not iindir 
law” ? Let me remind him that the powernf 
any law over a man ends at his death. Ami 
we have died with Christ to the old state of 
sin in which law applies, and risen with Unit 
to a new life. ( 2 ) Or the change in our i au- 
dition may be compared to the reniarri.i” of 
a woman after the death of her husband H> 
his death, the legal tics which hound her to 
him were annulled ; ( 3 ) for now the Law tits 
no power to condemn the woman, nlthniish it 
condemned a second union while the husband 
lived. ( 4 ) In like manner, the Law which applied 
to us when we were wedded to our old si It . h id 
no more to do with us when our old self wais 
crucified with Christ. So we weie tin- 10 
wed the risen Christ, that through union with 
Him wo might bring forth fruit for God our 
Master. ( 5 ) The state in which our fleshly 
nature ruled was not of such a charadci tint 
we should desire to return to it. For ilia sin- 
ful passions which the Law revealed, and la 
revealing stimulated, caused us to wins lot fit 
fruit for Death as our master. ((1) Bui. ,0 it 
is. the Law has ceased to affect us. Tit's dots 
not mean that we are free, to sin, 1ml tit t 1 now 
we serve God from inward impulse, ins" ,nl of 
because we are told to do so by a law ' 

1. Know the law] lit. ‘know law.' i.e 
probably law in general : all know tli.it law- 
ceases to be concerned with people when they 
are dead. 2. Loosed] RY ■ discharged ’ : cp. 
v. 0 . Law of her husband] i.e. tin- marriage 
law. 4. By the body of Christ] i. n . through 
your union with Christ crucified. 5. Motions 
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of sins] R V ‘ sinful passions.' ‘ Passions ’ = 
passive feelings, e.g. hunger ; sinful, -when 
they control the will. By the law] cp. vv. 
7-25, 5 20 , and on 6 14 . 6 . Delivered] RY 
1 discharged.' That being dead] RY ‘ having 
died to that,’ i.e. to tho Law. Spirit] RV 
1 the spirit.' In the new state, the spiritual 
part of the man has been emancipated, and 
has become the predominant part of him. He 
lives, as it were, in a spiritual world, and has 
become a spiritual person ; and therefore 
desires to carry out God’s will freely and fully. 
In the old state, his obedience was constrained, 
and therefore limited, by a written code. 

7 - 13 . Although, in order that we might 
truly serve God, it was necessary that we 
should be set free from the Law (vv. 1-6), yet 
the Law is not evil. On the contrary, it does 
God’s work, for it detects the sinfulness 
hidden in tho soul, and exposes it in its true 
nature. 

Paraphrase. ‘(7) Are we to infer (e.g. from 
v. 5) that the Law is evil ? Not so : the Law 
brings sin to light. For example, the tenth 
commandment made me conscious of the sin 
of coveting. ( 8 ) Not only so, but my sin 
became active when there was a commandment 
to resist, so that I coveted all the more be- 
cause coveting is forbidden. Without law, 
sin is dormant. (9) So it was with me ; my 
conscience was untroubled until I realised the 
commandment, then sin sprang to life, and I 
knew myself to be dead before God. (10) 
How startling a consequence of a command- 
ment which pointed the way to spiritual life ! 
( 1 1) But it was the fault of sin within, which 
persuaded me to love that which I knew the 
commandment forbade, not the fault of the 
commandment, ( 12 ) which is holy and right- 
eous and beneficent. (13) Thus I realised the 
exceeding wickedness of the sin within me, 
for it not only brought me to death, but did 
so by preventing the beneficent commandment 
from having any other effect than that of 
awakening my resistance.’ 

7 . Lust] RV 11 coveting.’ St. Paul instances 
the most searching and comprehensive com- 
mandment of the second table. 8 . Taking 
occasion] RV ‘finding occasion.' By the 
commandment, etc.] RY 1 wrought in me 
through the commandment all manner of 
coveting.’ Without] RY ‘ apart from.’ 9 . I 
was alive] ‘ I ’ emphatic. 10 . Ordained] RY 
omits. 11 . Deceived] RY ‘beguiled’: cp. 
Gn3 13 . 1 All sin is committed under a decep- 

tion, momentary at least, as to ( 1 ) the satis- 
faction to be found in it, ( 2 ) the excuse to be 
made for it, (3) the probability of its punish- 
ment ’ (Vaughan). 13 . But sin] Understand 
1 became death unto me.’ Working] RY ‘ by 
working.’ 

14 - 25 . St. Paul, taking his own case as 


typical, shows that spiritual death (vv. 11-13) 
is due, not to the Law, nor to the free choice 
of his true self, which approves tho Law (vv. 

14- 16, 22 ), but to the power of sin within 
(vv.17, 20L). In doing so, he draws a picturo 
of conflict, in which ho does evil unwillingly, 
and is unable to do the good he wishes (vv. 

15- 20). His personality includes two parts — 
‘flesh’ (the lower animal natnie) and ‘mind’ 
or ‘ inward man ’ (i.e. the part which thinks 
and reasons). The ‘ mind ’ reverences God’s 
Law, but is conquered by tho ‘ flesh,’ which sin 
controls. He needs a deliverer (vv. 21-25). 

Tho state described is that of one who has 
been awakened to the claim of God's Law and 
to hate sin, but is not under tho power of the 
Spirit of Christ (c. 8 ). It probably describes 
St. Paul’s experience for some length of time 
before his conversion. 

Paraphrase. ‘(H) The Law appeals to 
man’s spiritual nature, and that is why I can- 
not keep it, for the fleshly nature, over which 
sin rules, predominates in me. (15) I am like 
a Blave, who works out his master’s thoughts 
without sharing them. I do not what I wish, 
but what I hate, (16) thus acknowledging 
the moral excellence of the Law even while I 
break it. (17) It follows that the sin which 
dwells within me is the real agent of my 
wrong-doing. (18) For I know that no good 
dwells in my fleshly nature, because my good 
wishes are ineffectual, (19) and I do the 
evil I wish to avoid. (20) But if I do it 
against my will, the sin which dwells within 
me is the real agent. (21) Thus I am not 
free. Although I wish to do the good, sin 
says, “ Thou shalt not do good, thou shalt do 
evil," and I am obliged to obey. (22) My 
reason and conscience delight in the Law of 
God, (23) but the law of sin (v. 21). which 
rules my body, wars against the dictates of my 
reason and conscience and robs me of my 
liberty. (24) I need a deliverer from this 
reign of Bin in my body ’ (cp. 6 6 ‘ body of sin ’), 
‘(25) whom I find in Christ. The sum of the 
matter is that, left to myself, I am divided, 
serving a law of God with my reason and 
conscience, but a law of sin with my fleshly 
nature.’ 

15 . Allow] RY ‘ know.’ 

24 . The body of this death] Sin and death 
go together. The body which is under the 
power of sin is also given over to death. 

CHAPTER 8 

The New Life in Christ in relation 
to God and the Spirit 

It was shown in 5 Mt that condemnation for 
the guilt of sin is done away by justification 
through faith in Christ. The question as to 
the power of sin then arose, answered by the 
doctrine of sanctification in chs. 6-8. In o. 6 
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it is assorted that the union of the Christian 
with Christ is a new condition, which involves 
death with Him to sin and resurrection to 
newness of life. In c. 7 it is made clear that 
there is no force in the Law to break the 
power of sin. Now. in o. 8, St. Paul brings 
forward the truth of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, which accompanies union with 
Christ, conquering siu and death in the Chris- 
tian (vv. 1-11), and bearing witness that he is 
child and heir of God (vv. 12-17). Hence 
the Christian has such hope of glory that he 
can bear his sufferings (vv. 18-25), in which 
the Spirit helps him by intercession (vv. 26, 27), 
and which are bringing about God’s purpose 
of good (\ v. 28-30). In the security of that 
purpose he triumphs (vv. 31-39). 

i-ii. The Christian is sanctified as well as 
justified. In Christ he receives the Spirit, who 
frees him from the power of sin and of death 
(vv. 1 , 2). The object of the death of Christ 
was not only to win pardon for man, but also 
to produce right character and conduct (vv. 
3, 4). This is essential, and is brought about 
by the indwelling of the Spirit (vv. 5-9). The 
change means life, of spirit now and of body 
hereafter (vv. 10. 11). 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) The deliverance spoken of 
(cp. 7 35 ) for those who are united to Christ (2) 
is brought about by the power of the life-gi ving 
Spirit, whom they received by union with 
Christ, which freed them from the power of 
sin and death. (3) The Law could not over- 
come sin, because mail’s fleshly nature could 
not respond to its demands. But God, by the 
incarnation and atonement of His Son, sealed 
the death-warrant of sin in the flesh, (4) with 
the object of producing in us that character 
and conduct which the Law requires, by 
enabling us to live by the rule of the renewed 
spiritual nature. (5) There are two slates of 
life, the difference between which is wide. 
According as the fleshly or the spiritual nature 
is the ruling power, so are men engrossed 
either with fleshly or with spiritual things ; 
(6) either they are in a state of separaiion from 
God, which ends in death both of soul and 
body, or they have joyful communion with 
God and a happy sense of reconciliation with 
Him. (7) Death must be the portion of the 
mind set on fleshly things, because such a 
mind is in a state of hostility to God, being 
rebellious against His Law. (8) They, there- 
fore over whom the fleshly nature ruleB cannot 
be acceptable to God. (9) But you, who are 
in Christ, are not so. Not the fleshly, but the 
spiritual nature rules over you, if the Spirit of 
God dwells in you. And unless you have Him 
you are not Christ’s, for it is by the Spirit 
that Christ comes to you. (10) But if Christ 
does dwell in you, although your body must 
die because of the curse of sin, your spirit has 


already risen into new life because you are 
accepted in Christ. (11) And the Spirit 
within you is a pledge that God will cause 
your bodies also to participate in Christ's 
Resurrection.’ 

I. Who walk, etc.] RV omits : probably 
borrowed from v. 4. 2. Law of sin, etc. ] cp. 

72s, ->4. 3, Likeness of, etc.] Christ took rent 

* flesh,' i.c. human nature, cp. J11 1 11, )„,) 
out its sinfulness, cp. Hoh4 1 \ For sinj JiV 
‘ as an offering for sin.’ Condemned sin in the 
flesh] (1) Christ proved, by a sinless human 
life, that sin is not necessary to human natiuc : 

(2) Christ made expiation for sin on our behalf ; 

(3) Christ made it possible for us to die w nh 
Him to sin and rise with Him to newness of 
life, by union in love with Him, and In the 
power of the Spirit. 4. Righteousness] RV 
‘ordinance.’ 5 . Things of the flesh] i.c. 
things merely human: cp. Mtlti- 1 ; much 
earthly: cp. Mk4 19 Phil3 19 : or absoluteh 
sinful : cp. Gal 5 19 f . 6 . To be carnally minded 
..spiritually minded] RV ‘the mind of die 
flesh .. the mind of the spirit.' 7. Carnal 
mind] RV 1 mind of the flesh.’ 8. In the fleshi 
cp. 7-. Please God] cp. Mai. 'I '. a. Dwell] 
cp. Jnl4 17 . Spirit of Christ] The Spirit of 
God is the Spirit of Christ, because He comes 
from the Son as well as from the lather 
Also His Presence is in effect the Presence of 
Christ : cp. v. 10 Jnl4i ,if - Gal l 9 . 

12- 17. Let ub live in accordance with the 
high position which the Spirit testifies is 0111s, 
namely, that we are God’s sons and heirs with 
Christ of glory. 

Paraphrase. ‘(12) Such a destiny imohes 
the duty (13) of putting to death the impulses 
of the fleshly nature, by submitting yourself to 
your renewed spiritual nature. If you do mi. 
you will live eternally, (14) an amazing destiny, 
but yours as sons of God. For you arc show 11 
to be sons of God by your following the guid- 
ance of God's. Spirit, (15) and by flic testimony 
of your own spirits, which, when you Ik runic 
Christians, no longer regarded God with the 
slavish fear the Law produced, but ivciiwii 
such a consciousness of sonship that tin* pi.iwr 
of our hearts is u our Father.” ( 1 1*,) And tlin 
consciousness is caused by the Holy Spirit 1 f im- 
self, who thus unites with our own spin is in 
bearing witness that we are children of God 
(17) "Well, then, if we are God’s children, w « arc 
heirs of His glory, and shall share it with t In i^t 
hereafter if we Bhare in Christ’s suffering 
now.* 

13- Shall die] RV 1 must die,’ i.o. spiritually. 

Deeds of the body] i.c. so far as the body is 

not under the dominion of the spirit. 

14* Sons] cp. v. 16, 4 children.’ * Children’ 
denotes ‘community of nature,’ 4 sons ’denotes 
4 dignity of heirship ’ (Wcstcott ) : cp. J11 1 12 Gill 
32H. 411. The privilege of sonship must lie 
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appropriate! 1 by faithful obedience to become saved] RV ‘by hope were we saved’ ; better, 
actual. 15. Adoption] cp. Gal4 5 > u . Abba, ‘in hope,' etc. : see on 1 Hope that is seen] 
Father] cp. Mkl4 38 Gal 4°. ‘Abba’ is an here ‘hope’ means that which is hoped for. 
Aramaic word, meaning 1 Father.’ Probably For what, etc.] RV ‘ for who hopeth for 
Christ used it in the Lord's Prayer, and per- that which he seeth?’ 25. Patience] i.e. 
haps it came to be used as a divine name, patient endurance. 

‘ Father Abba.’ 17. Heirs] Under Roman 26-30. While the Christian endures his 
law, 1 a will that left the property away from sufferings in hope, the Spirit within is praying 
the children was invalid’ (Ramsay). If so be, for him, better than he can pray himself (vv. 
etc.] cp. 2Tim2 llr -, and Mk8 3tf - Coll 24 IPet 2d, 27). Meanwhile he knows that his suffer- 
4 13 . Christ is ‘the Way’ ; the main features ings are helping to bring about that great and 
of His life must be reproduced in the lives of good purpose, in fulfilment of which God has 
His people. brought him into a state of salvation (vv. 

18-25. The glory to come will far outweigli 28-30). 
the sufferings wo must bear now. All creation Paraphrase. * (26) Thus we both groan 
is moving on through the mystery of pain to and hope. We cannot pray definitely for the 
full redemption, our hope of which is so sure removal of our sufferings, because we do not 
that we can wait in patience. know what is best. But the Spirit prays within 

Paraphrase. ‘ (18) I said we must suffer with us in inexpressible longings, (27) which God 
Christ. Suffering belongs to this passing season, understands, and which are (as our words 
but it is not worth a thought in \ iew of the might not be) in accordance with His will, 
coming glory (19) in which the sons of God (28) And this we do know, that all things, 
will stand revealed. Even nature, animate e\ en our sufferings, are helping to fulfil a plan 
and inanimate, eagerly expects that blessed by -which God is bringing about good to them 
future. (20) Although God subjected her to that love Hina. We know this, because it was 
imperfection and decay, to further His pur- in pursuance of His purpose that He called 
poses, it was not to be for ever. He gave her them to become Christians ; (29) and the 
a sure hope (21) of future deliverance from whole course of their salvation is due to His 
the law of decay, and of sharing the freedom purpose ; by which in eternity He regarded 
from all evil which God's children will have in them with favour, and appointed them to attain 
glory. (22) She groans, indeed, but in the to the likeness of His Son, that He might be 
birth-throes of a better order of things. (23) the eldest in a glorious family, (30) then called 
And even we Christians, though we have the them to be His, accepted them as righteous. 
Spirit as a foretaste of blessedness, groan under and brought them to glory.’ 
the weakness and imperfections of our bodies ; 26. Infirmities] RY ‘ infirmity,’ i.e. 1 our 

but we await the full dignity of our sonship, ignorance in asking.’ What . . for] RV ‘how 
when our bodies shall be delivered from death, we should pray’: cp. Phil 1 22 f . Itself] RV 
(24) When we became Christ’s we looked to ‘himself’; spoken of as a Person and distinct 
the future for perfect happiness ; we cannot from the Father. 

expect to have it now. (25) But we have 27. Because] RM ‘ that.’ Saints] i.e. God’s 
certain hope of it, and, therefore, wait and people : sec on 1 7 . 

endure.’ 28. Called] see on l 8 . According to his 

18. In us] RV‘touswurd.’ 19,20,21. Crea- purpose] cp. 9 u . 
ture] RV ‘creation,’ i.e. the irrational creation : St. Paul does not say that God’s purpose is 

cp. Gn3 17f - St. Paul represents nature to save some and reject others, but ‘ that he 
poetically, as feeling that dissatisfaction with might have mercy upon all’ (ll 32 ). In pur- 
its pain and failure which exists in man's suance of this purpose first the Jews, and 
mind. There was a general expectation among then Christians, specially Gentile Christians, 
the Jews, based on such passages as Isafifi 17 '-, were called to hold and spread the divine 
that the Messianic times would usher in a knowledge. Among those who had been 
renovation of nature. This expectation is called were those to whom the Epistle was 
taken up in the NT.: cp. Ac3 19f - Coll 20 addressed. St. Paul encourages them in their 
2Pet3 13 Rev‘21 1 . In what way it will be trials by the thought that God would not for- 
fulfilled is beyond our knowledge. 19. Mani- sake those who had been so called by Him, 
festation] RV ‘revealing’: cp. lCorlo 511 - and that, as to His favour, they were safe. On 
1 Tli 4 10 ( . 20. Vanity] i.e. transitoriness, f rus- the other hand, he does not say that they could 
tration : cp. Eccl 1 2 . Him] i.e. God : cp. Gn not rebel against God or forsake Him. On 
317. 20,21. Hath subjected, etc.] RV‘sub- the contrary, he warns them against such 

jected it, in hope that the creation,’ etc. presumptuous thoughts (11 20f.). 

21. Glorious liberty] RV ‘ liberty of the 29. Foreknow] For paraphrase cp. Pal 8 
glory.’ 23. Firstfruits] cp. Lv23 10 2Corl 22 Am3 2 Mt7 23 . Did predestinate] RV ‘fore- 
Ephl 13t . Groan] cp. 2 Coro 27 . 24. We are ordained’: cp. Ac 4 28 1 Cor2 7 Ephl 5 -H. 
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Conformed] i.e. in essential type : cp. Phil 
2«. Image] ep. 1 Cor If. 1 '-' 2 Cor 3 « Phil 3 21 
lJn3’-’. Brethren] cp. Uch2 I0( . 

30 . Did predestinate] RV ■ foreordained.’ 

Glorified] That which to us is future, is 
already complete in God’s mind: cp. Eph2 4f . 

31 - 39 . Since the Christian is the object of 
the dhine love and work spoken of in the 
last section, he need fear no evil. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (31) IV e may, therefore, face 
the future triumphantly, for God is on our 
side, (32) and the love which sacrificed His 
own Son will withhold from us nothing. (33) 
God’s chosen need fear no accuser. Since He 
has acquitted, (34) none can condemn them. 
Since Christ, in His death and life and glory, 
has proved His love for them, (35) neither 
suffering nor death can part us from that love. 
(36) Even though we be martyred, like the 
faithful few of old, (37) His love will make 
martyrdom a surpassing victory. (38, 39) In 
short, no power in the universe will be able to 
part us from the divine love Christ has for us.’ 

32 . Spared] allusion to Gn 22 10 , where 
LXX has the same word. 33 . Elect] i.e. 
chosen, practically = ‘ called.’ It is God] cp. 
Isa50 sf . 34 . Intercession] cp. Heb7 - 5 ITim 
2 1 . 36 . Quotation from Ps44— . 38 . Prin- 

cipalities, powers] Jewish titles of angels, 
here evil angels : cp. EphG 12 lPet3 22 . 

39 . In Christ] Christ’s love is a manifesta- 
tion of God’s love. 

CHAPTERS 9-11 

It was obvious that the Church of Christ 
was coming to be almost entirely a Gentile 
Church, and that the Jews as a whole were 
refusing to accept Jesus as their Messiah. 
The Jew argued from this fact that Christianity 
could not be true. For if the Christian Church 
were really the fulfilment of the promised 
Messianic kingdom, and if the Jews were shut 
out from it, then God’s promises to the Jews 
in the OT. would have been broken, which 
could not be imagined. 

In chs. 9-11, St. Paul grapples with this 
objection : — 

(1) He points out that in previous epochs 
God had narrowed His choice, making a fresh 
selection out of those already selected ; and 
He may be acting so again (9 1 ‘ 1S ). 

(2) God is supreme. He may choose His 
instruments as He will, and we have no right 
to criticise (9 14 - 33 ). 

(3) If the Jews have failed, it is because of 
their unbelief (c. 10 ). 

(4) After all, there may be more faithful 
Jews than is supposed, as in the time of 
Elijah (li 1 - 10 ). 

( 0 ) Seeing the reception of the Gentiles, the 
Jews themselves may bo stirred up to accept 
Christ. God has forgotten neither them nor 


nis promises, and His gracious purpose will 
not fail (HU- 32 ). 

It should bo noted that these chs. mainly 
treat of the selection by God of nations and 
Churches to spiritual functions and responsi- 
bilities. They have nothing to do with the 
predestination of individuals to salvation or 
condemnation, and the argument closes with the 
statement that what God has done has been a ith 
the purpose of having mercy upon all (ll 32 ). 
While these chs. assume that God chooses 
His instruments for reasons which we cannot 
fathom, and which are independent of human 
merit and of birth or nationality, at the 
same time there are conditions which must be 
fulfilled on man’s part. Those who hai e been 
chosen or elected, are free to fall away ; thev 
have done so in the case of the Jewish nation 
— they may do so in the case of the Gentile 
Church. They can only retain their position 
by ‘faith,’ i.e. here, by submitting themsehes 
to God's purpose (10 a0f -). 

CHAPTER 9 

The Rejection op Israel no Disparage- 
ment or Disproof op tiie Gospei. 

The Apostle sorrows over the exclusion of 
Israel (vv. 1-5), but their exclusion does not 
involve any breach of God’s promises, for lie 
always made a selection, oven among the 
members of the chosen family (vv. 6-13). 
This cannot be unjust, for God has stated it 
to be His method (vv. 14-18). AVe should 
have no right to cavil, even if God seemed to 
use us sternly (vv. 19-21). But He has acted 
with mercy (vv. 22-29), and Israel lias fallen 
through want of faith (vv. 30-33). 

1 - 5 . It is with the deepest sorrow that St. 
Paul sees the Jews outside the kingdom, for 
he loves them as brethren and remembers 
their privileges. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) It is the solemn truth 
(2) that my heart aches (3) 01 or my 
brethren of Israel, so that I could wish to 
give my soul for their salvation. (1) How 
terrible is the fall of those who had such 
privileges from God, (5) who are descended 
from the patriarchs, and from whom, on the 
human side, has come the Messiah, He v bo is 
almighty and divine ! ’ 

1 . In Christ] see on 6 11 Col 3 9 . In the 
Holy Ghost] i.e. under His influence. 3 . I 
could wish] i.e, if it were lawful and possible. 

Accursed] RV ‘anathema,’ reproducing Hie 
Gk. : cp. 1 Cor 12« 1522 Gal 1 si The word is 
used in LXX of that which is devoted to 
God, either as an offering (cp. Lv27’ Jsf -), or 
for destruction as evil : cp. Josh G 1 ’ 1 . 

4 . Israelites] ‘ Israel ’ being the name given 
by God to J acob, ‘ Israelite ’ described the 
J ew as the inheritor of God’s promises : cp. 
11 1 2 Cor 11 22 . Adoption] i.e. of Israel by 
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Ootl ax first-born son among other nations : further thought. God's choice proceeds from 
cp. Ex 4--. Glory] i.e. the light by which unmerited bounty. 12 . From Gn25 28 . 

God’s presence was manifested: cp. Exit ! 10 13 . Loved. . hated] cp. Mali 21 -, which 
40 3lf . Covenants] with Abraham, Isaac, and refers to the nations of Israel and Edom, and 
Jacob. Service] i.e. of Tabernacle and expresses the historical fact that Israel had 
Temple. Promises] i.e. of the Messiah. privileges which were denied to Edom. 

5 . Of whom, etc.] ltV ‘of whom is Christ ‘Hated’ implies decided rejection, but not 

as concerning the flesh.’ God] cp. Jnl 1 10 ao vindictiveness: cp. Lkl4 20 with MtlO 37 . 
Ool2 8 . There is no reference to eternal salvation or 

6 - 13 . Jewish opponents argued that the rejection, 
privileges enumerated in the last section were 14 - 18 . It is objected that the freedom of 
guaranteed to them as a nation, unless God choice, which St. Paul attributes to God, would 
broke His word. St. Paul replies that God is be unjust. This cannot be, for in the OT. 
not bound to the whole nation. There had God claims the same freedom. And, if then, 
been from the first a process of selection, by so also now. 

which some had been rejected. The same Paraphrase. 1 (14) The objector argues that 
process of selection and rejection might be such apparently arbitrary selection would be 
expected now. unjust. Far from it. (15) The Jew admits 

Paraphrase. ‘(6) Yet it does not follow that all God does is just ; here, then, are two 
that God’s promises ha\ e failed because some passages in which God claims this freedom of 
have rejected them. Heirship of the promise choice. First, He told Moses, leader of the 
does not belong to mere natural descent from chosen people, that not even he could lay claim 
Jacob. (7) For consider the case of Abraham, as a right to the favour about to be shown. (16) 
Ishmael was hisclder son, yet Isaac was selected Therefore, human desire and striving are not 
to be the father of the chosen race ; ( 8 ) which the cause of God’s choice of any, but His sove- 
shows that a position of privilege with God reign will and mercy alone. (17) Secondly, 
is a matter not of accident of birth, but of the words addressed to Pharaoh show that 
special promise and choice ; (9) in fact, Isaac God did not punish him because he was an 
was born on purpose to inherit the promise. Egyptian, but for special reasons. (18) So. 
(10) Take a plainer example. Esau and Jacob then, God is seen to show mercy or to harden 
had the same parents and were twins; (11) according to His own will.’ 
yet in their case also God showed that He 15 . From Ex33 18 . 16 . Runneth] i.e. as a 

carries out His purpose by selecting whom He racer strives. 17 . From Ex 9 16 . Raised thee 
chooses, for before their birth (12) He destined up] i.e. as king. St. Paul quotes Scripture 
Jacob’s line for privilege, (13) as Mnlachi to show that it was simply due to God’s choice 
recognises.’ that Pharaoh, not some one else, was to be a 

6 . BV 1 But it is not as though the word world- wide example of God’s power in 
of God hath come to nought.’ Israel] in punishment. It was not because of Pharaoh’s 
the sense of inheritors of the promise. Of nationality. The Apostle confines himself, 
Israel] i.e. by physical descent from Jacob. here, to one point. It is that a Jew must 

7 . Seed of Abraham] i.e. by natural descent, admit that what God is shown, in the OT., to 
Children] i.e. inheriting privilege. In Isaac, have done, cannot be unjust. He is not 

etc.] from Gn21 12 . 8 . Children of the flesh] speaking, here, of eternal life or death. And 

i.e. those born into the family in the course he says nothing of Pharaoh's deserts or 
of nature. Children of God] i.e. partaking of conduct, because that is not his point here, 
the ‘adoption’ to special privilege spoken Presently he will assert (1) that those whom 
of in v. 4. Of the promise] i.e. born in ful- God has rejected have been rejected by their 
filmeut of a promise : cp. Gal 4 23 own fault after long forbearance; and ( 2 ) 

9 . The word] BY ‘ a word.’ At this time] that it is God’s will to have mercy upon all men. 
i.e. at this season next year (Gnl 8 10 ). 18 . Hardeneth] cp. Ex4 21 . God is said to 

ri. The purpose] i.e. the purpose of salva- harden, because He has made man so that, by 
tion which existed in God’s mind before crea- the constitution of his nature, hardening 
tion : cp. Bo 8 28 Ephl 8f - 2 Tim 1 8 Accord- follows persistent disobedience, 
ing to election] i.e. the method by which God 19 - 29 . It is now objected that if God’s 
carries out His purpose is the selection of will is irresistible, He ought not to blame the 
individuals and nations to be its instruments. Jews. The answer is that, first, it is pre- 
So the Jews were selected to preserve the sumptuous of man to criticise his Maker ; 
knowledge of God in the world, and to pre- and, secondly, that God has been IongsufEering 
pare for the call of the Gentiles. The selec- with the Jews, as well as merciful to the 
tion is not to assured salvation, but to the Gentiles. 

privilege of helping to carry out God’s plan Paraphrase. ‘(19) Another objection. If 
ol salvation for the world. Not of works] a those who resist God’s will, do so because He 
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has hardened them, and so fulfil His purpose, 
how can they be guilty ? (20) The answer is 

twofold. First, we are not competent to 
criticise our .Maker. (21) It is His right to 
mould each nation of mankind for whatever 
purpose He chooses. (22) But secondly, as a 
matter of fact, (lod has not been arbitrary. 
Although He is determined to punish sin, yet 
when the Jews hate proved unfit for high 
purposes, He has borne long with them ; (23) 
not only for their sakes, but that by their 
means He might be able to show mercy upon 
those prepared from the beginning, (24) even 
upon us, called — such is His mercy — from 
Gentiles as well as Jews. (25, 26) His word 
confirms this again : the call of the Gentiles 
was foretold by Hosea. (27 — 29) and tlio fact 
that only a remnant of Israel would enter the 
kingdom was prophesied by Isaiah.’ 

20 . Shall the thing] cp. Isa29 lti 45®. 

21 . Power] 11 V ‘a right’ : cp. Isa 04® Jer 
18®. Honour .. dishonour] not referring to 
final salvation or condemnation, but to the 
inequalities of life. Nations as well as in- 
dividuals are called to duties and positions of 
greater or less honour : cp. 2 Tim 2 '- u . 

22 . Longsuffering] cp. 2 *. Vessels] the 
metaphor of the potter continued. Of wrath] 
i.e. deserving wrath. Fitted] St. Paul does 
not say, 1 God had made them fit for destruc- 
tion ’ (contrast ‘ afore prepared,’ v. 23). They 
had become ‘ fitted for destruction,’ because, 
being intractable under the moulder’s hand, 
they were of no use for His purpose. 

23 . Might make known] cp. 1 1 11 f . Of 

mercy] i.e. experiencing mercy. Prepared] 
cp. 8‘ 2St . 25 , 26 . From Hos'l 10 2 23 , pas- 

sages used freely and typically ; originally 
speaking of the restoration of the Ten Tribes, 
who had become like those who were not 
God’s people. 27 , 28 , 29 . From Isal 9 10 22f . 

27 . A remnant] RY ‘it is the remnant that 
shall be saved.’ 28 . RV ‘ for the Lord will 
execute his word ’ (i.e. sentence) ‘ upon the 
earth, finishing it and cutting it short,’ i.e. 
making it conclusive and brief. 

30 - 33 . The Jews have been rejected because 
they sought acceptance with God in their own 
way by meritorious works. They had not 
that faith which would make them attentive 
to hear and do God’s will, and so could not ful- 
fil His purpose (see v. 22 paraphrase). Stereo- 
typed in a conventional religion, they were 
unable, for want of living faith, to receive 
the Messiah. 

Paraphrase. ‘(30) We conclude that Gen- 
tiles, who were not seeking acceptance with 
God, won acceptance given to those who have 
faith, (31) while Israel, who was seeking to be 
accepted because of meritorious works, has 
failed. (32) The reason is that instead of 
living by faith in God, i.e. instead of waiting 


on God to learn what His will for them was, 
they fixed their attention on observances. 
Hence they refused the Messiah, fulfilling 
Isaiah’s prophecy that the stone, the strength 
of those who should have faith in Him, would 
cuuse the fall of the unbeliever. 

30 . Followed . . attained] as a runner in a 
race : cp. Phil 3 12 . 31 . The law] RV ‘ a law.’ 

32 . By the works of the law] R V • by 
works.’ For] RV omits. Stumbling stone] 
cp. 1 Cor 1 2a . 33 . A combination of two 
passages. In Isa 28 19 the prophet spoke of a 
foundation stone which God was lajing. and 
which would give a sense of security to those 
who trusted His promise. In Isa 8 1 * the prophet 
spoke of Jehovah as being a stumbling-block 
to the unbeliever. St. Paul combines the two 
passages to show that Christ, who is strength and 
support to those who trust in Him, has beta a 
stumbling-block to the faithless Jews. The 
‘stone’ of Psll 8 22 was interpreted by Christ 
of Himself, Mt21* 2 , etc., and from this, proba- 
bly, the ‘stone’ of other passages was inter- 
preted of Him. ‘The stone ’ may have been 
a Jewish title for the Messiah. 

CHAPTER 10 

Israel rejected through lack of F.uih 

In c. 9 St. Paul, defending the gospel 
against objections founded upon the fact that 
it had been rejected by the Jews as a tt hole, 
showed that God had never bound Himself to 
the Israelitish race, but had always kept Hjiu- 
self free to choose His own instrument-. In 
c. 10 he declares that Israel have caused their 
rejection by failure to recognise God’s methods, 
and by obstinate rebellion in spite of the 
patience of His love. 

*-15’ The zeal of the Jews is useless, 
because they follow their own way instead of 
God’s (w. 1-4), although God’s way of salva- 
tion is so easy (vv. 5 - 11 ), and open to all 
(vv. 12, 13), and made known to all (vv. 1 1, 15). 

Paraphrase. ‘ ( 1 ) I pray for the saltation of 
my people, ( 2 ) for they still are zealous for 
God, though with such lack of insight (3) that 
they are blind to His free offer of salvation, 
and vainly seek to win acceptance lit their 
merits, (4) whereas faith in Christ has taken 
the place of obedience to law as the motive 
and inspiration of life and t 2 ie condition of 
acceptance with God. (5) The old system of 
works called for an obedience beyond human 
power to give. ( 6 ) But acceptance by faith in 
Christ makes no impracticable demand. Christ 
has brought Himself within our reach by llis 
Incarnation which made Him man among men, 
(7) and by His Resurrection which restored 
Him to us for ever ; ( 8 ) so that the faith the 
gospel asks for is a simple thing, ( 9 ) on It to 
acknowledge publicly that Jesus is Lord and 
really to believe in His Resurrect ion. (19) 
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All that is required can be done by human 
hearts and human lips, (11) even as Isaiah 
promises complete security to every one who 
has faith in the Christ. (12) The promise is 
for all, for Christ's Lordship extends over all 
races of men, and He has love enough for all 
who worship Him (13) as Joel testifies ; (14, 
15) and God has made His offer known by 
commissioned preachers, so that the Jews 
have no excuse for unbelief.’ 

x. Might] BY ‘may.’ 2 . Zeal] which St. 
Paul had shared : cp. Gall 14 Phil 3°. Of] RV 
‘ for.' Knowledge] i.e. insight into God’s will : 
cp. Coll 9 . 3 . God’s righteousness] i.e. His 
gift of free acceptance on condition of faith. 

Going about] BY ‘ seeking.’ 4 . End] i.e. 
termination. Law, as the means of winning 
favour with God by its fulfilment, has been 
brought to an end now Christ has come : cp. 
Gal3 10 < 13 Col2 14 . For] RY ‘unto,’ i.e. so 
that every one who has faith may be accepted. 

5 . RV ‘ For Moses writeth that the man 
that doeth the righteousness . . of the law,’ i.e. 
all the Law requires , 1 shall live thereby ’ : from 
Lvl 8 5 . 6 . Speaketh] The words that follow 
are selected from Dt 30 11 f -, where they refer to 
the accessibility of the Law. St. Paul applies 
them to the gospel, as opposed to the Law, 
not as formal quotation of Scripture, but as 
adapting familiar language. Yet the passage 
is one of several which show that holy men 
under the Law looked forward to the spirit 
of the gospel : cp. Ps51 18( Hos 6 6 MicG 3 . 

7 . Deep] RY ‘ abyss,' i.e. Hades, the abode 
of the dead : cp. Ac 2 1 Pet 3 19 4®. 8 . The 

word of faith] i.e. which announces faith as 
the method of salvation. 

9 . Confess] i.e. at baptism ; in daily life ; 
and in persecution : cp. MtlO 32 . The Lord 
Jesus] RY ‘Jesus as Lord,’ i.e. as King and 
God: see on v. 12, and Jn20 2s lCorl2 3 
2 Cor 4 5 . Raised] cp. 4- lf - The Resurrection 
is spoken of as the object of faith, because, if 
not risen, Christ would be no Lord and no 
Saviour, and union with Him would be impossi- 
ble. 10 . Unto] i.e. resulting in. Salvation] 
i.e. final salvation. ‘ Confession ' represents 
the whole life of devotion to Christ which 
springs from faith. 

xi. FromIsa28 16 : cp.RoO 33 . 12 . Difference] 

RY ‘ distinction ’ : cp. 3 22 . Greek] i.e. Gen- 
tile. The same Lord] i.e. Christ : cp. Ac 10 30 
Ro 9 5 . Over all] R Y ‘ is Lord of all.’ Rich] cp. 
Eph 3 8 . Call upon him] i.e. as His worshippers : 
cp. 1 Cor 1 2 . From the custom of beginning 
prayer with the name of the deity, the expres- 
sion ‘ to call upon the name of ' came to signify 
‘ to be a worshipper of.’ Hence, this verse 
implies the Divinity of Christ. In the next 
verse, the name * Jehovah ’ (‘ Lord ’) is applied 
to Trim : cp. Jnl2 41 . 13 . From Joel 2 32 . 

14 . Not heard ?] supply, ’ but they have 


heard.’ Without a preacher?] supply, ‘but 
there are preachers.’ 13 . Sent] The Gk. word 
is that from which ‘ Apostle ’ is derived. 
Supply, ‘ but apostles have been sent.’ How 
beautiful] from Isa 52 T . 

16 — 21 . The Jews have had every oppor- 
tunity, and their fall is due to their own 
obstinate wilfulness. 

Paraphrase. ‘(16) It is no argument against 
the message to say it has only partially suc- 
ceeded, for Isaiah lamented that the Jews 
would not listen to it, (17) in wordB which 
imply that there would be a Divine message 
about Christ meant to call forth faith. (18) 
Nor can any one say that the Jews have not 
heard the message, for it has been preached 
everywhere. (19) Nor can it be said that the 
nation which had received the Scriptures did 
not know that the Gentiles were to be included 
in God’s favour. Even so far back as Moses 
they were warned that it would be so ; ( 20 ) 
and Isaiah uses the plainest language. (21) No 
excuse can be made for them. Their fall is 
due to the same stubborn rejection of God’s 
unwearied love which Isaiah saw in his day.’ 

16 . Lord, etc.] From Isa 53 A 17 . Hearing] 
The Bame Gk. word as that translated 1 report ’ 
in v. 16. x 8 . Their sound, etc.] from Psl9 4 , 
i.e. the gospel message was diffused as widely 
as the declaration by the heavens of the glory 
of God. Not literally so, but probably every 
considerable Jewish colony had heard the 
gospel : cp. Coll 6 - 23 . 19 . I will provoke, etc.] 

From Dt32 21 . 20 . From Isa 65 J . 21 . From 
Isa 65 2 . Gainsaying] i.e. contradicting. 

CHAPTER 11 

Israel’s Rejection sot final A 
Warning to the Gentiles 

In this c. St. Paul brings to an end his great 
exposition of God’s dealings with the Jews. 
He has shown in c. 9 that God is free to 
choose or reject individuals or nations as the 
instruments of His purpose ; and, in c. 10, that 
the Jews have deserved their rejection. Now 
he declares that, in spite of all this, God has 
not cast off His ancient people. He has seen 
fit, in His mercy, to preserve a portion of them 
faithful to His will, and the remainder are 
still loved by Him, Their haring fallen away 
for a time has given an opportunity for the 
conversion of the Gentiles. When the Gentiles 
have been gathered into His kingdom, the J ews 
will be stirred np by their example and return 
to God. 

1 — 12 . God did not utterly reject the Jews 
as a nation (vv. 1 , 2). Their failure is partial 
(vv. 2 - 10 ), and, as in former days, there is a 
faithful remnant ; their failure is used by God 
for good, and is temporary (vv. 11 , 12 ). 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) Does it follow that God 
has finally rejected those He made Hi 3 own 
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people V I, wlio am proud to ho one of them, 
cannot believe it. (2) And it is impossible, 
for from all eternity He marked them to bo 
His instruments, and He is unchanging. They 
arc no more rejected than they were in Elijah's 
day, (3) when, although Israel was rebellious, 
(4) Clod preserved a faithful remnant. (5) So 
also now thore is such a remnant, selected out 
of the mass by God's undeserved favour, (G) not 
for any merit of their own. (7) Thus, a select 
portion of Israel, having minds open to God's 
will and believing in Christ, has obtained 
acceptance, which the rest, by seeking it in 
self-righteousness, have lost, incurring instead 
that hardening which follows self-will, (8) that 
heavy deafness and blindness toward God 
which Isaiah perceived, (9) that rain caused 
by misuse of blessings (10) of which David 
spoke. (11) But although the majority have 
stumbled, even they have not fallen for ever. 
Their refusal of Christ has occasioned an 
earlier preaching to the Gentiles, and so has 
been the means of bringing salvation to them, 
and this, in turn, is meant to stir the Jews up 
to accept Christ, and thus regain their old 
privilege. (12) Thus they still are used by 
God, for their failure has been a means of 
blessing to the world, and much greater blessing 
will result from their complete conversion.’ 

X. Cast away] cp. Ps94U IS 1222. Ben- 
jamin] the tribe which, with Judah, followed 
the house of David, and in whose territory 
Jerusalem stood. 2. People] i.e. the nation 
as a whole. Foreknew] see on 8 20 and v. 29. 

Wot] i.e. know. Of Elias] lit. ‘in Elijah’ ; 
i.e. in the section of the Scriptures concerning 
Elijah : cp. Mk 12 28 (RV). 3. Lord, etc.] from 
1K19 10 . 4. Reserved to] RV‘ left for.’ To 
the Image uf Baal] RV ‘ to Baal.’ 6. But if it 
he of works, etc.] RV omits this latter half of 
the v. 7. Election] i.e. the chosen remnant 
who have believed in Christ. Blinded] RV 
‘hardened,’ i.e. by God, in punishment : see 
next v. Those who will not, at last cannot. 

8. From Dt29 J Isa29*°. The spirit of 
slumber] RV ‘ a spirit of stupor.’ Unto this 
day] part of the quotation from Deuteronomy. 

9. From PsG‘.)22f. 10. Bow down their 

back] i.e. in weakness and dejection. 

ri. Stumbled] cp. 9 32 . Fall] i.e. so as not 
to rise again. Come unto the Gentiles] It was 
only when the Jews rejected the gospel that 
the Apostle turned to the Gentiles : cp. Ac 13 43 f - 
28 23. A Church nationally Jewish would pro- 
bably have been a hindrance to the complete 
evangelisation of the Gentiles. 12. Diminish- 
ing] RV ‘ loss.’ As a defeated army suffers 
loss in battle, so the majority of the Jews had 
fallen away into unbelief. St. Paul anticipates 
great blessing to the world when the ‘ fulness,' 
i.e. the entire nation, of the Jews believes. 

13-24. St. Paul now addresses the Gentiles. 


11. 17 

They should hope for the restoration of Israel, 
because of the blessing it will bring the world' 
and because Israel still bears God’s name 
(vv. 13-16). They should not despise Israel 
(vv. 17, 18), nor boast of preference (vv. 19, 2D), 
for, if unfaithful, they too will fall (vv. 21, 22), 
whereas the Jews will be restored if they gi\e 
up their unbelief (vv. 23, 24). 

Paraphrase. ‘(13) I11 this which 1 vs rite. 
I am not disregarding my mission to you 
Gentiles. And you know my heart is in un- 
work among you Gentiles. (14) If, then, lam 
always hoping that your conversion may stir up 
the Jews to yearn after their lost prhilegis 
it is not only because I am a Jew, (15) but 
also because I am sure that as their rejection 
brought you to God, so their restoration will 
fill the nations of the earth with spiritual hie. 
(1C) And their restoration may certainly be 
expected, for the nation still retains the con 
secration it received in the patriarchs. (17) 
Again, although you have taken the plat e of 
some of them in God’s kingdom, (18) do not 
think yourselves superior to them. Remember 
that you have been admitted into their king, 
dom, not they into yours. (19) If God ie- 
jected them for you, it was not because He 
preferred you. (20) Unbelief lost them tin 11 
place, and faith alone preserves you. (2 1 ) The 
facts do not warrant self-satisfaction in urn. 
but warn you against it. (22) Thus \\r s.e 
manifested both God’s goodness and lie 
severity. His goodness is upon you. liul mih 
so long as yon are faithful, llis se\cnl\ - 
upon the Jews, (23) yet, if they giro up tin 11 
unbelief, He will receive them again. And 
their restoration is quite possible, (21) for tlm 
have more in common with the kingdom tluu 
you had as heathen.’ 

13. RV ‘But I speak to yon that are Gentih-. 
Inasmuch then as I am an apostle of Omtiks 
I glorify my ministry ’ As the Jews line in ui 
spoken of in the third person, nu infer 1b.1t 
the Roman Christians were chiefly Gentiles 

14. Emulation] RV ‘jealousy’: cp. \. 11. 
10 lu . 15. Reconciling of tire world | In tin 
bringing in of the Gentiles, the world began 
to enjoy that reconciliation which Christ gained 
for it by dying for all mankind : ep. 2 Cm-fi 1 " 
Eph2 13f . 16. Firstfruit] metaphor from Xu 
15 10f . The ‘firstfruit’ and ‘root’ represent the 
patriarchs: cp. v. 28, 9 5 . Holy] i.e. separated 
as God’s people for His purposes. No rt t ereiice 
to the salvation of individuals : cp. Alt 3". 

17- The Church of God, both before and 
after Christ, regarded by St. Paul as one and 
the same, is here likened to an olive tree ■ ep 
Jerll 18 Hosl4 6 . Grafted in] The usual prac- 
tice would bo to graft, the cultivated (dive 
upon the wild stock. St. Paul reverses the 
process in his allegory, to enforce the lesson 
that the Jews were the original Church, and 
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honourable. 18 . Boast . . boast] RV ‘glory . . 
gloricst,’ 19 . See on vv. 11, 12, 15. 24 . How 
much more] We may see indications of the 
purposo of God for the Jews in the per- 
manence of their race and in their devoted 
adherence to the God of their fathers. 

25 - 36 . That Israel will be converted has 
been directly revealed by God (vv. 25-27). 
God’s purpose of favour to them has not 
changed (vv. 28, 29). Their disobedience is 
reckoned with in God’s plan of mercy for both 
Jew and Gentile (vv. 30-32). This view of 
God’s dealings calls forth wonder and praise 
(iv. 33-3G). 

Paraphrase. * (25) Learn, then, in humble 
silence, God's revealed will. A partial and 
temporary hardening of Israel has been per- 
mitted. But when the Gentiles as a whole 
have entered the kingdom. (2G) Israel, too, 
will accept the Messiah. So Isaiah foretold 
that the Redeemer would remove their ungod- 
liness, (27) and that their sins would be for- 
given, and thus God’s covenant with them 
would be carried out. (28) Although they are 
shut out from the blessings of the gospel, that 
the gospel may come to you, yet they are still 
beloved by God for the sake of the patriarchs 
whom He chose, (29) for God, who granted 
them His favour, has not changed His mind, 
(30) but, having first used their disobedience as 
the means of bringing you from disobedience 
to mercy, (31) He intends them so to be stirred 
up by the mercy you have obtained, as to gixe 
up their disobedience and find mercy in their 
turn. (32) Thus one cannot boast oxer the 
other. By giving Gen tile and J ew, respectively, 
the laws of conscience and of revelation, God 
compelled the sinful nature of both to shoxv 
itself in disobedience, that both might rcceixe 
His mercy as the sole cause of then- salvation. 
(33) So we are forced to wonder at God's pro- 
found love and wisdom, and the mystery of 
His working. (34) Into His thoughts no one 
can enter, no one share the shaping of His 
plans. (35) His bounty is unmerited. (36) He 
is source and guide and goal of all things.’ 

25 . Mystery] Among the Greeks, a ' mystery ’ 
meant a secret of religion revealed only to the 
initiated. St. Paul uses the word to express a 
truth once hidden, but now revealed by God : 
cp. 16 25 1 Cor 2". 10 Eph 1 9 3 4 . Blindness] RY 
1 a hardening ’ : cp. v. 7. In part] i.e. not affect- 
ing the ‘ remnant ’ who have accepted Christ. 

Fulness] i.e. the full number : cp. v. 12. 

26 . All Israel] i.e. the Jewish race will enter 
the Christian Church. There shall come, etc.] 
from Isa 59 20 . 27 . From Isa 27°. 

29 . Calling] cp. l 0f - 8 30 . Without repent- 
ance] i.e. God's promises are changeless, because 
He could never do that for which afterwards 
He was sorry. He is sometimes said, in OT., 
to ‘ repent,' e.g. Gn 6 0 Joel 2 13 . What is meant 


in such passages is, not that He changes His 
purposes or principles, but that, because His 
principles are changeless, therefore His action 
or methods alter as men alter. Such OT. 
language is figurative, belonging to the sim- 
plicity of less-developed leligion. Because, 
with men, change of action is caused by change 
of mind, therefore, in OT., when God changes 
His action, He is said to change His mind. 

30 . Have not believed] R Y ‘ were disobedient 
to.’ Unbelief] RY 1 disobedience.’ 31 . Not 
believed] RV ‘ been disobedient.’ Your mercy] 
RV ‘the mercy shewn to you.’ 32 . Concluded] 
RV 1 shut up,’ i.e. without power of escape : 
cp. Gal3 22 . In unbelief] RY ‘ unto disobedi- 
ence’ : cp. chs. 2, 7. Upon all] i.e. who do not 
reject His mercy. 34 . From Isa 40 13 . 35 . From 
Job41 11 . 36 . To him] RY ‘unto him’; i.e. 
all things are created to serve and praise God. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Consecrated Life. The Law 
of Love 

The doctrinal part of the Eptatle being 
finished, St. Paul now turns to practical 
exhortation. God’s mercy, shown in the gos- 
pel Bet forth in the previous chapters, calls 
for the sacrifice of ourselves to do His will 
(vv. 1 , 2 ), by the humble and devoted use of 
God’s spiritual gifts (vv. 3-8), and in love 
(vv. 9-21). 

I— 21 . Paraphrase. ‘ (1) God’s redeeming 
lox-e Bhould be answered by the true sacrifice 
and spiritual ritual service of a life of purity 
and self-denial and work for God. (2) Do not 
follow the fashions and customs of the worldly 
society around you, but let your ways of 
thinking be so changed by the Holy Spirit that 
you look for and recognise God’s will, and lo\ r e 
to do it. (3) So, although the world does not 
value humility, as God's Apostle I charge 
every one of you to be contented to do that 
work in the Church for which God has fitted 
him. (4, 5) The Christian Society is like a 
body ; each individual has his particular 
function ; while the welfare of the whole 
depends upon how he performs it. ( 6 ) Let 
us all learn, then, from our different gifts, 
what it is God’s will that we should do. If your 
gift is prophecy, speak what God Himself has 
taught you ; (7, 8 ) and whatever your gift, 
use it to the best of your power. (9) As to 
other matters of conduct ; let your love be 
sincere ; have strong moral principles ; ( 10 ) 
as one family in Christ be affectionate to one 
another ; let each regard others as more fit 
for honours than himself ; ( 11 ) be diligent, 
fervent, devoted to the Lord’s work, (12) joy- 
fully expectant of future glory, brave in affiic. 
tion, unflagging in prayer, (13) generous and 
hospitable. (14) Bless your persecutors ; (15) 
be sympathising; (16) enter into one another’s 
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desires uiul aims ; do not aim at high place or 
honour for yourself, but be content with the 
humble duties that come in your way. (17) 
Never retaliate. Avoid even the appearance of 
dishonourable conduct. (18) Live at peace 
with every one. so far as peace is in your own 
power. (19) if any man WTong you, leave it 
to God to punish him. (20) Do him good, 
and you will make him ashamed of his enmity. 
(21) Do not let the wickednes-s of others pro- 
\ okc evil passions in you, but conquer their 
wickedness by doing them good.’ 

i. Living sacrifice] as opposed to the sacri- 
fice of a slain beast : cp. G 13 . Reasonable] i.e. 
an act of the reason. 2 . Conformed to] RV 
1 fashioned according to.’ ‘ Fashion ’ implies 
external resemblance, * form,’ essential nature : 
cp. Phil 2 6 . World] lit. ‘ -Eon,’ or • age.’ The 
Jews called the Messianic age ‘the age to come,’ 
as contrasted with ‘this age’ : cp. Mtl2 32 
Lk20 34 Ephl 21 . At present, considered as 
the kingdoms of Christ and of the world, the 
two ages co-exist. 3 . Grace] cp. I 5 . Faith] 
Faith is God's gift, and is of differing power 
and character, carrying with it differing ‘gifts' 
(v. 6 ), i.e. capacities of Christian service. 

5 . One body] cp. 1 Cor 12 12 *• Eph4 15f - 
Col I 43 . 

6 . Gifts] see on 1 13 . Is] R Y 1 was,’ i.e. when 
the Holy Spirit was received. Prophecy] i.e. 
inspired speaking, whether foretelling the 
future, or unfolding spiritual truth : cp. Ac 1 1 28 
1 Corl2 28 14 1 Eph2 20 3 5 4 11 . Proportion of 
faith] RV ‘ proportion of our faith,’ i.e. in 
proportion to the revelation the prophet’s faith 
has received. 7 . Ministry] i.e. the service of 
others : cp. MklO 45 ; sometimes any Christian 
office: cp. 11 13 ; sometimes, as here, attendance 
on temporal wants: cp. AcG 1 1 Cor 1G 15 2 Cor 8 4 . 

8 . Simplicity] i.e. without selfish aim ; RV 
‘ liberality.’ Ruleth] lit. ‘presideth,’ i.e. in 
the Church or the family : cp. ITI 10 12 ITim 
3 4f - 5 lr . 

9 . Dissimulation] RV ‘ hypocrisy. 10 . RV 
1 In love of the brethren be tenderly affectioned 
one to another.’ II. RV ‘In diligence not 
slothful ’ ; ‘ diligence ’ = zeal, moral earnestness, 
not merely in temporal affairs. 12 . Instant] 
RV ‘ stedfastly.’ 13 . Distributing] RV ‘ com- 
municating.’ i.e. sharing your goods : cp. Ac2 42 . 

Saints] RV ‘ the saints.’ i.e. Christians, God’s 
people. Hospitality] The various Churches 
were linked by the visits of accredited messen- 
gers : cp. Heb 13 2 ITim 3 2 lPet4 9 2JnlO 
3Jnof. 14 . Cp. MtS 44 . 16 . Men of low 
estate] RV * things that are lowly.’ 17 . Pro- 
vide] RV ‘ take thought for.’ Honest] RV 
‘ honourable.’ 19 . Give place unto wrath] i.e. 
leave room for God's wrath to execute the 
vengeance deserved. Do not usurp the prerog- 
ative of God. Wrath] i.e. the wrath of God : 
cp.5 9 . Written] Dt32 35 . 20 . FromProv25 21 . 


Coals of fire] i c. molt him into shame, as a 
furnace melts metals. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Christian’s Di'ty to tiie State and 
TO HIS NeIGIIDOL'K 

St. Paul now passes to the duties of 
Christians to the State. In 12 w lie hud con- 
demned revenge ; but he asserts here that the 
State may rightly punish, as God’s agent m 
temporal affairs. He enforces obedience to 
government, i.e. to social order, not to auv 
special form of government. He gnus no 
directions as to what is to be done when there 
is a conflict of civil authority (vv. 1-7). Our 
behaviour to men in general is io be regulated 
by love (vv. 8-10). The nearness of Christ's 
coming is a motive for holiness of life (vv. 
11-14). 

1 - 14 . Paraphrase. ‘ (1) Obey civil rulers lor 
they are divinely ordained, (2) and therefore 
God will punish disobedience. (3, 4) They do 
God's work, rewarding the good and punish- 
ing the evil. (5) Therefore obey, not unit for 
fear of punishment, but because it is ruin. 
(G) as is implied by our rule that Christians an 
to pay taxes. (7) To sum up, give all autlioi- 
ities their due. ( 8 ) Owe no debt but that ot 
love, which you can never adequately dis< lurgi 
(9) for love sums up and includes all tile < mii- 
mandments, ( 10 ) and, by loving, you tiillil 
them. (11) Let the thought of Christ's » 011111 , u 
awakeu you to these duties. (12. 13) lad in 
put off all evil ways, and conduct oursdus .is 
those who belong to the kingdom of Infill . 
(14) Provide for your spiritual nature In- 
clothing yourselves with the likeness and 
power of Christ, but pay no attention to the 
wrong desires of your fleshly nature.’ 

1 . Of God] i.e. having its source in God. 

2 . Damnation] RV ‘ judgment.’ 4 . Re- 
venger] RV ‘avenger.’ Wrath] i.e. Cods 
anger against evil-doing. 5 . For wrath] II V 
‘ because of the wrath.’ 6 . Tribute] i.e. t ims 
paid by subject races. The Christians obeyed 
Christ’s direction, Lk20 2Df . 7 . Custom) 10 . 
ordinary taxes. Fear] i.e. scrupulous olxdi 
ence. 8 . Another] RV ‘ his neighbour.' Hath 
fulfilled] i.e. hath fully met its requirements : 
cp. Mt22 40 . For the Christian, faith and love 
have taken the place of law. 9. The Ninth 
Commandment is omitted in the best tests. 

Thou shalt love] cp. Lv 1 9 18 Lk II) 2 ' Jus 2 \ 

10 . Worketh no ill] cp. 1 Cor 13 lf . No one 
who truly loves his fellow-men will injure 
him. 

11 . And that] RV ‘and this,’ i.e. and do 
this: cp. ICorG 6 ' 8 . Time] RV ‘season.’ 

Salvation] i.e. complete salvation. Nearer] 
However long Christ tarry, death brings Him 
near to each. But the first Christians evidently 
expected His return in their own time. Sunday 
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and Headlam point out that this belief proved 
beneficial, by quickening the zeal of the Church 
for its difficult task, and by preventing the 
apostles from laying down minute regulations 
for the future. Believed] RV ‘ first believed.' 

12 . The day] i.e. of Christ’s appearing. 

Armour of light] cp. EphG 13f . 13 . Walk] 
i.e. along the path of daily life. Honestly] or, 
1 becomingly.' Envying] RV 1 jealousy.’ 

14 . Put ye on] Christ is put on in baptism, 
cp. (i 3 Gal .1 27 ; but the union must be realised. 

The reading of these last vv. marked the 
turning-point in St. Augustine’s life : see his 
1 Confessions,’ bk. 8 , c. 12. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Duty of Sympathy and Toleration 

In c. 13 12f - St. Paul urged his readers, by 
their expectation of Clu'ist’s coming, to avoid 
tlio licence and immorality of the heathen. 
How he turns to the opposite extreme, and 
deals with the ascetic scrupulousness of certain 
Christians. 

Under the Jewish Law there was a dis- 
tinction bctweeii clean and unclean meats. 
This distinction, which perpetuated the separ- 
ation between Jew and C entile, Christ abol- 
ished (Mk7 19 RV), as was afterwards repealed 
to Peter (Acl0 2s ). and decided by the Council 
of Jerusalem (Ac 15- M -). The Council, how- 
ever, directed the Gentile Christians in Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia to abstain from meat which 
had been offered to idols, or which had not 
been killed in the Jewish manner, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Jewish 
Christians and to preserve unity. Afterwards 
flic question arose at Corinth how far the 
Gentile Christians could join with their heathen 
acquaintances in meals when the meat had 
been offered to idols. >St. Paul decided that 
as the meat was God’s gift it might be eaten, 
but that when it was avowedly connected with 
idolatrous worship, it should be abstained from, 
for the sake of the consciences of those who 
thought it wrong to eat such meat. 

It would seem that at Rome a minority of 
the Christians scrupled to partake of meat or 
wine in any form. They were probably Jew- 
ish Christians, for such ascetic practices wore 
held by certain religious Jews. St. Paul did 
not approve of their scruples. He called such 
Christians ‘ weak in faith,' i.e. without that 
strong and clear conviction of Christian liberty 
which he held to be in accordance with the 
truth. But such brethren were to be welcomed 
and allowed to follow their convictions ; and 
if there were any danger of wounding their 
consciences, the 1 strong ’ brethren were to 
abstain themselves for the sake of Christian 
love. 


allowed no compromise : cp. 1 Cor 5, 1 1 16 15 12f - 
Gall 3 . 

1 - 12 . The 1 strong ’ and the * weak ’ are 
lovingly to tolerate one another, remembering 
that Christ is master of each, and that each 
will be judged by God. 13 - 23 . It would be 
better that the strong should forego his right, 
if its exercise would injure his brother. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) Some Christians have not 
grasped the principle that acceptance by God 
depends upon faith alone, and are in conse- 
quence scrupulous about unessential observ- 
ances. Admit them to Christian fellowship, 
and abstain from criticising their scruples. 
(2) For example, one man is confident that he 
may eat any kind of food, while another re- 
frains from meat. (3) Let not him who eats 
meat despise the other as superstitious. And 
let not the other condemn him who eats as 
unspiritual and worldly, for God imposed no 
rule about food upon him. (4) It is not for 
you to say that what Christ allows His servants 
is dangerous for them : their Master will keep 
them safe. (5) Again, one man observes the 
Jewish distinctions of days, while another does 
not. Let each man be faithful to his own 
conscience, (G) and recognise that the aim of 
men of both opinions is to please Christ. 
(7, 8 ) For His will is our law, in this life and 
in the world of death, (9) as is right, seeing 
that He is Master in both states of existence. 
(10, 11) It does not befit those who must all 
stand before God’s judgment seat, to pass 
judgment upon one another. (12) The ac- 
count that each will have to give of himself is 
enough for each to think of. (13) Therefore, 
instead of judging one another, determine not 
to hinder your brother in his Christian life. 

(14) For while in itself no food is sinful, it is 
sinful to those whose consciences forbid it, 

(15) and therefore to insist upon your right 

might injure your brother, which would be a 
breach of love. If Christ gave up His life 
for your brother, can you not give up some 
particular food ? (16) Do not bring reproach 

upon the truth you hold. (17) by making it 
seem that you regard a well-spread table as 
more important than spiritual graces and unity, 
(18) for it is the practice of such graces which 
makes the service of Christ approved by God 
and man. (19) Let it be our aim to bring 
about peace and the welfaro of the Christian 
community. (20) It would be monstrous to 
destroy God’s Church for the sake of food. 
To eat any particular food is not in itself 
wrong ; but it becomes wrong if by doing so 
you harm your brother ; ( 21 ) while it is a 
noble thing to give up your own right for his 
sake. (22) Cherish your own convictions, but 
do not seek to impose them upon every one 


Although the Apostle so urged toleration, else. You have the great blessing of an un- 
vet, whon a vital principle was at stake, he doubting conscience, be satisfied with that, 
* 885 
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(■23) and do not tempt another to eat, when 
the fact that he is not sure whether he is 
doing right condemns him ; for it is always 
sinful for a man to do what his conscience 
does not approve.’ 

x. The faith] RY ' faith.’ To doubtful dis- 
putations] RM • for decisions of doubts.’ 

2 . Believeth that he may] RY 1 hath faith 
to ’ ; i.e. has such a grasp of the gospel of 
Christ that ho recognises the indifference of 
these matters. 3 . Despise] cp. Mt a 22 . Hath 
received] i.e. into the Church. 4 . God] RV 
1 the Lord,’ i.e. Christ. 

5 . One day above another] The reference is, 
no doubt, to Jewish observances: cp. Gal 4 10 
Col 2 16 . The principle is that salvation docs 
not depend upon the observance of special 
days and seasons. These are indifferent in 
themselves, although to set apart special days 
may be practically useful. St. Paul would 
probably have included in this the keeping of 
Sunday. But he would have said that Sunday 
is no different from other days, because all 
days should be holy, not because all days are 
common. The six days should approximate 
as far as possible to Sunday, not Sunday to 
the six days. Hence the inestimable value of 
Sunday to maintain the level of spiritual life, 
quite apart from the benefit of its rest. Per- 
suaded] RY ‘assured.’ 6 . And he that re- 
gardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard if] RV omits. Eateth] i.e. eateth 
flesh. Thanks] cp. Mtl53« Ac27« 1 Cor 103° 
11« ITimlH 

9 . RY 1 For to this end Christ died, and 
lived again.' ‘ He who, to save them, had 
dwelt in both worlds, was their Master in 
both ’ (Moule). 10 . RV * But thou, why dost 
thou judge thy brother ? or thou, again, why 
dost thou,’ etc. All] emphatic. Christ] RY 
‘ God.’ ‘ It is important to notice how easily 
St. Paul passes from *■ Christ" to “God"’ 
(Sanday and Hcadlam). xx. From Isa 45 23 . 
Confess] i.e. God's sovereignty. 12 . Himself] 
emphatic. 13 . Stumblingblock] cp. Mtl 8 ' if - 
1 Cor 8 ‘ Jf . 14 . By the Lord] RY ‘in the Lord,' 
i.e. in communion with Christ. Unclean] lit. 
‘common’: cp. Ac 1 0 28 . But] RV ‘save 
that.’ ‘ Mistaken conscience calls for correction 
by better light, but never for violation. To 
follow conscience is, by itself, no security that 
we are doing what is in itself right ; but to 
violate conscience, which is our actual view of 
right and wrong, is always wrong’ (Moule). 

17 . Kingdom of God] i.e. the Messianic 
kingdom, expected by the Jews as an earthly 
kingdom, but really the reign of Christ over 
man, whether in grace or glory : cp. 1 Cor4 2 °. 

Righteousness] i.e. here, right dealing in 
relation to others. Peace] i.e. with one 
another. Joy] i.e. of the united Christian 
orotherhood. In the Holy Ghost] i.e. through 


His indwelling. 18 . In these things] RY 
‘ herein ’ ; i.e. in the exercise of such a life of 
Christian love. 19 . Edify] i.e. build up the 
Christian society, which is called in the next 
v. ‘the work of God.’ 20 . 11V ‘overthrow 
not for meat's sake.’ Pure] RV 1 clean ’ : cp. 
1 Cor 10 'A With offence] i.e. to others. 

21 . Nor any thing] RV ‘ nor to do anything’ : 
cp. 1 Cor 8 1S . Or is offended, or is made weak] 
RV omits. 

22 . Hast thou faith?] RV ‘The faith which 
thou hast.’ Have it to thyself] i.e. do not 
force it upon others : respect the scruples of 
the weak. Condemneth] RV ‘ judgeth.’ Allow- 
eth] RV ‘approveth.’ 23 . Damned] RV ‘con- 
demned.’ Faith] here = strong conuction. 
‘ The words do not apply to those who are not 
Christians, nor to the works of those who are 
Christians done before they became such, hut 
to the conduct of believing Christians ; and 
faith is used somewhat in the way we should 
speak of a “good conscience”; everything 
which is not done with a clear conscience is 
sin ’ (Sanday and Headlam). 

CHAPTER 15 

Jew and Gentile alike the On.rr.cr of 
God’s Love. Tiie Apostle’s Plans 

1 - 13 . The subject of c. 14 is continued 
‘ Strength ’ should be displayed in helping the 
‘weak’ after Christ’s example (vv. 1—4). Let 
both sections be united in God’s praise, wel- 
coming one another as Christ welcomed them 
(vv. 5-7). As the divergence of views origin- 
ated in the difference between Jew and ( i en- 
tile, let both remember that Christ became a 
Jew for the salvation of both (vv. 8-13). 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) Since the weak arc thus 
in danger, the strong should he patient with 
their scruples, and not indulge their own 
liberty. (2) Each should be tender to Ins 
neighbour’s feelings, and seek to promote his 
good, (3) following the example of Christ, 
depicted in the OT., (4) which wo should riad 
to learn lessons of endurance and to remto 
encouragement which will help us confidently 
to look to future glory. (5) May God teach 
you those lessons, enabling you to boar with 
one another, and to be so united in aims and 
hopes and feelings, after the pattern of Christ. 
((>) that you may join as one body in the praise 
of God. (7) Therefore let both sections wel- 
come one another, as Christ welcomed both. 
A Church so united in brotherhood will re- 
dound to the glory of God. ( 8 ) Let the 
Gentile especially remember that Christ became 
a Jew, to secure to the Jews the fulfilment of 
God's promises, (9) and to welcome the (■ en- 
tiles through God's pure mercy, ( 10 , 11 . 12 ) 
that J ew and Gentile might unite in His praise, 
as Psalmist and Prophet foretold. (13) 51 ay 
God grant that your believing in Christ may 
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fill you with such joy and peace that you may of I may glory] RV 1 my glorying.’ 18 . The 
look for Christ in glory with the triumphant only thing he will boast of is the work Christ 
confidence of those who are possessed lay the has done through him for the conversion of 
might of the Uoly Spirit.’ the Gentiles. Obedient] i.e. in faith : cp. 

i. Bear] ep. Galli". 2 . To edification] 1 3 1(5 215 . 

The words define the kind of good to be 19 . Through mighty signs] RY ‘in the 
sought, i.e. the building-up of the Church, not power of Bigns,’ i.e. the power which miracles 
of any particular member. The individual have upon those who behold them : cp. 2 Cor 
is to be willing to sacrifice himself for the 12 12 . He speaks of his miracles as well known 
good of the whole body : cp. 14 19 ICorlO 33 . and indubitable. Round about] He hadevan- 
Contr. Gal 1 10 , where 1 pleasing ’ would not be gelised on either side of the route from Jeru- 
for edification. 3 . From Ps69 9 : cp. 2 Cor 8 9 salem to Illyricum. Illyricum] On the E. 
Phil 2 ®. The Psalm describes the sufferings coast of the Adriatic, and KW. of Macedonia, 
at the hands of the wicked of the righteous It was approached, and may have been 1 isited, 
man. The words, therefore, are applicable to in the journey mentioned Ac 20 b 2 . Fully 
Christ above all. 4 . Learning] i.e. 1 instrue- preached] i.e. in the chief centres, founding 
tion’: cp. 2Tim3 1 ®. 5 . Consolation] RY Churches which might cany on the work, 
‘comfort.’ Likeminded] RY ‘of the same 20 . RV ‘yea, making it my aim, so to 
mind.’ Towards] RY ‘with.’ 6 . RV 1 that preach,’ etc. Lest I should build] cp. 2 Cor 
with one accord ye may with one mouth glorify 10 12f . 21 . From Isa 52 13 . 

the God and Father,' etc. 7 . Us] RV ‘ you.’ 22 - 33 . He hopes, after a journey to Jeru- 

8 . Now] RV ‘for,’ introducing proof of salem, to visit Rome on his way to Spain 

v. 7 b . Was] RV ‘ hath been made.’ (vv. 22-29). He desires their prayers (w. 

Minister of the circumcision] i.e. Christ lived 30-33). 
and worked under the Old Covenant marked Paraphrase. ‘ (22) My work has often pre- 
by circumcision : cp. Gal 4 4 f - 2 Cor 3®. vented me from coming to you, (23) but now 

9 . Quotation from Ps 18 19 Confess] RY that my work here is finished, (24) I hope to 

‘gi\e praise.’ 10 . From Dt32 43 . 11 . From visit you on my way to Spain. (25) Mean- 

PsllT 1 . 12 . From Isa 11 19 In] RV‘on,' while I am starting for Jerusalem, (26) to 

Trust] RV ‘ hope.’ 13 . Through] RV ‘ in.’ convey to the Christian poor there a contribu- 
14 - 33 . The Apostle approaches the end of tion from Macedonia and Achaia, (27) which 
the Epistle with personal references. is an acknowledgment of the debt the Gentiles 

14 - 21 . His tone of authority is warranted owe to the Jews in spiritual things. (28) 
by his commission as apostle to the Gentiles, Afterwards I will travel by you into Spain, 
and by the way in which Clu'ist has owned and (29) and I feel sure that visit will be the oc- 
blesscd his work. casion of much blessing. (30) Wrestle in 

Paraphrase. ‘ (14) Do not suppose I think prayer, (31) thjt I may be delivered from the 
you lacking either in goodness or in grasp of J ews, and that the J ewish Christians may ac- 
Christian principles. (15) But I have re- cept the peace offering which I bring, (32) 
minded you of these things somewhat boldly, that I may come joyfully to you and find 
because God appointed me (16) apostle of the repose. (33) May God bless you with His 
Gentiles to bring them to Him. (17) I speak peace ! ’ 

with authority, therefore, not because of my- 22 . RY ‘ Wherefore also I was hindered 
self, hut because I am Christ’s minister, (18) these many times’: cp. I 19 . 43 24 . Brought 

and because He has worked through me (19) on my way] cp. Ac 15 3 28 lj 1 Cor 16®. 25 . Cp. 
with miracles and spiritual power, so that I Ac 19 21 20 s . 

have preached the gospel widely; (20, 21) 26 . Poor saints] RV ‘poor among the 

always seeking the honour of preaching only saints.’ There was much poverty among 
where Christ has not yet been preached.’ the Christians at J erusalem, increased, per- 

14 . Ye also] RV ‘ye yourselves.’ haps, by the ill-will of the rich Sadducees. 

Goodness] i.e. goodness of heart toward St. Paul had been intreated to ‘ remember the 
others. 15 . In some sort] better, ‘in part’ poor ’ (Gal 2 10 ). At the same time there was 
(of the Epistle), e.g. 6 uf - 1 1 1T 14. mistrust at Jerusalem of him and his work. 

Is given] RV ‘ was given ’ : cp. 1 ®. Therefore he had instituted a collection among 

16 . The minister] RV ‘a minister.’ The the Gentile Churches, which, he hoped, would 
Gk. word, the original of the word ‘liturgy,’ draw together the Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
is used in TVY of priests and Levites, and tians : cp. Ac24 1 U Corl 6 lf - 2 Cor 8 , 9. 27 . Min- 
denotes one who ministers in sacred things, ister] same Gk. word as ‘ minister ’ in v. 16. 

Ministering] RM ‘ ministering in sacrifice.’ Carnal] i.e. belonging to this earthly life : 
He was called to offer the Gentiles as a sacri- no bad association here. 

fice to God. He did this by preaching the 28 . Sealed] i.e. marked it as their property ; 
gospel. Offering] cp. Isa 66 19f . 17 . Where- made it over to them. To them] i.e. the 
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Jerusalem Christian*. Fruit] i.e. the contribu- 
tion would be evidence to the Jewish Christians 
of the real faith and love of the Gentiles. 

Into Spain] St. Paul may have visited Spain 
after he was released from Rome, though 
there is no evidence of his having done so. 
Clement of Rome (about 96 a.d.) says he 
went ‘to the extremity of the West.’ 

29. Though St. Paul did not come to Rome 
in the way he anticipated, his coming was 
brought about by God’s Providence for ‘the 
furtherance of the gospel ’ : cp. l nf - Phil 1 13 . 

30. Of the Spirit] i.e. awakened by the 
Spirit: cp. Gal5- 2 . 

CHAPTER 16 
Greetings and Warnings 

1-16. Commendation and greetings. 

Observe the number of women to whom the 
Apostle sends greeting. The fact is indicative 
of the change wrought in the position of 
women by the gospel, and of the honourable 
place taken by them in the Christian Church. 
Observe also the difference of nationality in- 
dicated by the names. St. Paul, a Hebrew, 
sends salutation to Greeks. Romans, and per- 
haps Asiatics, many of them probably slaves — 
marking the universality of the gospel : cp. Gal 
328C0I3U. 

1. Commend] i.e. introduce: cp. 12 13 2 Cor 

3 1 . Apparently, Phoebe was the bearer of the 
Epistle. Servant] lit. ‘ deacon,’ RM 1 dea- 
coness ’ : translated ‘ deacon ’ in Phil 1 2 , etc., 
but ‘minister’ in Eph3‘ 6 21 , etc. Either 
Phoebe had been definitely appointed to min- 
ister to women (cp. lTimb 31 -), or she is called 
‘ minister ’ because she voluntarily devoted 
herself to good works. Cenchrea] the eastern 
port of Corinth. 2. Succourer] or, * patron- 
ess.’ The Gk. word is used for an influential 
friend or protector. 3. Priscilla] RY ‘ Prisca.' 
For the history of Aquilaand Prisca cp. Ac 18, 

1 Cor 16 19 2 Tim 4 1 9 . 4. Laid down, etc.] Per- 

haps they risked their lives at Ephesus : cp. 
Ac 19. 5. In their house] i.e. meeting in their 

house: cp. Ac 12 13 1 Cor 16 19 Col 4 23 Phile- 
mon v. 2. 

Firstfruits] i.e. an early convert. Achaia] 
RV ‘ Asia,’ i.e. the Roman province of which 
Ephesus was the chief city. 

7. Junia] RY ‘Junias.’ Kinsmen] i.e. Jews 
belonging to the same 1 Tribe ' of citizens of 
Tarsus as St. Paul. Of note among the apo- 
stles] i.e. distinguished apostles. ‘ Apostle ’ 
means * one sent on a mission and representing 
the sender.’ ‘ Apostles of Churches,’ cp. 

2 Cor 8 23 (RM) Phil 2 26 (RM), were men sent 
on special missions by particular Churches. 


But, specially, ‘ apostles ’ means ‘ apostleB of 
Christ,' cp. lTh2 l! , i.e. men sent to be 
Christ’s witnesses everywhere. Such were the 
Twelve; Paul and Barnabas, cp. Ac 14 H ; 
James, 1 Cor 15 7 Gall 19 ; and Andronicus and 
Junias. ‘Apostles of Christ ’ must have seen 
the Lord, cp. Lk24 48 Acl 8 > 22 ICorfi 1 ; have 
shown spiritual power, cp. 1 Cor 9 2 2 Cor 1 2 12 ; 
and have received a call from God, cp. 1 Cor 
12 28 Ephl 11 . 

9. Urbane] RV ‘ Urbanus.’ 

12. Persis] the name of a woman. 

13. Rufus] cp.Mk 15 21 . St. Mark probably 
wrote his Gospel at Rome. 

Mine] i.e. St. Paul felt for her the affection 
of a son. 

17-20. Warning against false teachers, pro- 
bably Judaistic, whose doctrines St. Paul has 
dealt with in the Epistle. They may not lime 
appeared at Rome as yet : cp. Phil 1 13 f - (writ- 
ten from Rome). 

17. Offences] RY ‘ occasions of stumbling.' 

Avoid] RY ‘ turn away’ from.’ 18. Their 
own belly] i.e. they seek their own interests, 
and their religious ideas are low and material- 
istic : cp. Phil 3 17 f - Col 2 29 f . 

19. For] i.e. ‘But they ought not to deceho 
you, for,’ etc. Simple] i.e. harmless : cp. 
MtlO 18 . 20. Bruise Satan] by defeating the 
false teaching : cp. 2 Cor 1 1 12 f . 

21-23. Greetings from St. Paul’s com- 
panions. 

21. Lucius] cp. Acl3 ] . Jason] cp. Ac 17 if . 

Sosipater] cp. Ac 20 11 . Kinsmen] cp. v. 7. 

22. Wrote] RY ‘write.’ St. Paul's habit 
was to dictate his letters: cp. lCorlli-’ 1 Col 
41s 2 Th 3 17 Gal 6 n . 23. Gaius] cp. ICorl 11 . 

Of the whole church] i.e. the meetings u ere 
held in his house. A brother] RV ‘ the hi other.’ 
i.e. the Christian. 24. RV omits: see Intro. 

25-27. Concluding doxology, summing up 
the main points of the Epistle. 

25. My gospel] i.e. his special teaching of 
acceptance by faith for Jew and Gentile. Of 
Jesus Christ] i.e. the object of his preselling 
was to bring about faith in Jesus the .Mes- 
siah : cp. 10 8f . According to the revelation, 
etc.] i.e. the preaching of Jesus Christ t'\plaiii.s 
God's purpose, which had been hidden : cp 
chs. 9-11, 1 Cor2 6( - 

Secret] RY ‘in silence.’ Since the world 
began] RY ‘through times eternal.' 26. By 
the scriptures] cp. l 1< -3 21 . For thej It V 
‘unto,’ i.e. leading to the obedience u liich 
faith implies : cp. 1 s . 

Subscription. The subscriptions to the 
Epistles are said to have been the woik of 
Euthalius, a bishop of the 5th cent. 
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I. The Corinthian Church. 

(a) 1 Corinth was in many respects the most 
important city in Greece under the Roman 
Empire. Whereas Athens was the educational 
centre, the seat of the greatest university in 
the world at that time, and the eity to which 
the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, Corinth was 
the capital of the Roman province, the centre 
of government and commerce, of actual life 
and development in the country’ (HDB). 

It was situated on the narrow isthmus 
which connected Macedonia and Acliaia, and 
possessed two great harbours, Lechseum look- 
ing towards the Adriatic Sea and Italy, and 
Cenelireff! (Ac 18 115 Roll! 1 ) looking towards 
tho iEgean and Asia. Though it lay a little 
inland it had all the advantages of a seaport, 
and, occupying as it did a central position on 
the lines of communication between Rome 
and the East, it was a great commercial clear- 
ing-house. Small ships were hauled across 
the isthmus by a prepared way to avoid the 
voyage round the Cape, and travellers from 
Italy to the East landed at Lechaaum and re- 
embarked at Cenchreoe. It was thus a place 
where traders and officials were constantly 
coming and going. Its population was com- 
posed of Greeks and Romans, Jews and 
Orientals. Merchants and sailors were its 
most frequent visitors, staying for short 
periods on their voyages, and bringing to it 
the civilisation and the customs of many lands. 

Corinth in St. Paul’s day was a Roman 
colony. Two centuries earlier the famous 
Greek city on the same site had been destroyed 
by tho Roman armies ; but after lying in ruins 
for a hundred years it had been refounded by 
Julius Ciesar in 46 B.C., and had speedily 
regained more than its former greatness. 

Besides its commercial importance Corinth 
was famous as the scene of the great Isthmian 
games, which every second year attracted a mul- 
titude of people to the city ; and it was noted 
as the centre of the abominable worship of the 
goddess Aphrodite, in whose worship virgins 
sacrificed their chastity. The Corinthians were 
notorious even in the world of that time for 
their drunkenness and sensuality. They were 
also much given to faction and strife, being 
always anxious to discuss philosophical and 
moral problems, and to debate the qualifica- 
tions and drawbacks of their public teachers. 


It is a significant commentary on their way of 
life that a man of ( lorinth was usually intro- 
duced on the stage in a state of intoxication, 
and that ‘to live like a Corinthian’ had become a 
proverb to express a life of luxury and licence. 

(i>) The Founding of the Church. St. Paul’s 
first visit to Corinth was made in the course 
of his second missionary journey, and lasted 
eighteen months (Ac 18). After his failure to 
make any deep impression at Athens, the 
Apostle passed on to Corinth ; probably in the 
autumn of 50 A.D., but possibly a year or two 
later, as the dates are uncertain. On his 
arrival he met with Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla, Jews lately expelled from Rome on 
account of their race and religion. They were 
tentmakers, like himself, so he wrought with 
them and stayed in their house. At first, ac- 
cording to his custom (cp. Ac 13 5 > 14 14 1 17 2 ), 
he preached in the synagogue, and endeavoured 
to persuade the Jews and the Greek proselytes 
that Jesus was the Christ. The arrival of 
Silas and Timothy reinforced him, and the 
work was not without effect, for several Jews 
believed, among them being Crispus, the 
ruler of the synagogue, and Titius Justus, 
one of their proselytes. The majority, how- 
ever, remained obdurate, and the Apostle had 
to withdraw from the synagogue. Eventually 
the wrath of the Jews culminated in an 
attempt to convict him before Gallio, the 
governor of the province, of teaching an 
illegal religion. Tho governor, however, dis- 
missed the case, because the Apostle had not 
broken any Roman law, and the Greeks who 
were present gave a rough approval of his 
decision by beating Sosthenes, the new ruler 
of Ihe synagogue, in Bight of the judgment- 
scat. Thus protected by the law, St. Paul 
continued his work until the spring of 52 A.D., 
when he sailed for Ephesus and Jerusalem, to 
celebrate the Passover. 

After his departure from Ephesus, Apollos, 
a learned Jew of Alexandria, who had em- 
braced Christianity, arrived there, and made 
himself known to the Church. His knowledge 
of Christ was somewhat imperfect, but having 
been instructed more fully by Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had accompanied St. Paul to 
Ephesus, he became of great assistance in the 
work of the Lord. It was his desire to go to 
Corinth, and after a time the brethren in 
Ephesus commended him to the community 
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across the sea (Ac 18'-' 2 Cor .I 1 ). Til Corinth 
his preaching was very successful (AclK-~), 
and his arguments proved attractive to many 
of the Corinthians, who preferred a more 
philosophical style to the plain words of St. 
Paul. 

(r) Composition of the Church. The Church 
at Corinth was composed to some oxtcntof Jews 
(Ac18 s 1 Cor? 1 * 10 32 2 Cor 1 1 22 ), butchiefiy of 
Gent iles (Ac 1 8 7 1 Cor 1 2 The members were 
of all classes. Gaius. 1 the host of the whole 
Church,’ and Erastus, ‘the chamberlain of the 
city ’ (Ro IS- 3 — the Epistlo to the Romans was 
written from Corinth), were among the better 
class, as was, perhaps, also Stephanas, 1 the first - 
fruitsof Achaia' (lfi 11 ). But others wore poor 
^i 26-28), and others were slaves (7 22 ). Tt is 
certain that here as elsewhere ‘not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble ’ were called ( 1 -•*). The 
majority seem to have been of humble station 
(127,28), and had to work hard for their 
living. Some of these Christian converts 
being of Jewish origin attached importance to 
Jewish rites (9-°), others prided themselves 
on their liberal views (8 s - 3 lU-7,27) ; many had 
been redeemed from vicious habits (ti 3-11 ), and 
had to keep strict watch over their lives 
(6 12, 13, 20). 

(d) The Rise of Parties in the Church. In 
order to understand the situation referred to 
in our Epistle, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of the factions which arose in the 
Church after the Apostle’s departure (l 12 ). 

Four parties are there named— called by the 
names of the leaders they had adopted — a 
party of Paul, a party of Apollos, a party of 
Cephas, and a party of Christ. The followers 
of Paul were those who had remained faithful 
to the teaching of the founder of the Church, 
and probably included the earliest converts 
who had felt the power of his personal in- 
fluence : but they made the mistake of opposing 
him to other teachers, and. perhaps, especially 
at first to Apollos, hence they received a special 
rebuke ( 1 la ). 

The party of Apollos evidently consisted of 
those who admired that eloquent speaker’s 
ability in the use of argument and language. 
Apollos seems to have captivated a number of 
the converts by his skill in harmonising the 
teaching of the OT. with the current philo- 
sophy. and his ingenuity in using the allegorical 
method of interpretation in applying the 
Hebrew Scriptures to prove that Jesus was 
the Messiah. St. Paul may be contrasting 
the meihods of Apollos with his own simpler 
style of teaching the Corinthians when ho 
speaks of ■ wisdom ’ and ‘ foolishness ’ in 1 17-91 
2 1-13 . The nucleus of the party of Apollos 
would be composed of those whom he himself 
had converted ; others would be attracted to it 


who were easily impressed by a flowing stylo 
and a philosophic presentation of the truth. 
The dill’ercnces between the parties of Paul 
and Apollos arose half-uncoi isciously, hence 
their hostility would not be wry pronounced. 

The other two parties had a different origin. 
It would appear that, some time after St. Paul's 
departure, representatives of that party in the 
Church at Jerusalem which maintained that 
acceptance of Christianity imolvcd acceptance 
of circumcision and other Jewish riles aim 
came to Corinth. These Judaisers, as they 
arc called, were always hostile to the w idcr 
developments of Christianity They found 
fault with St. Peter for his liberal views and 
his attitude to the Gentiles (Ac II 2 ) at an 
early period of the Church’s history St. 
Paul, however, was the principal object of 
their aversion and ill-will. Tt is possible that 
they had never forgiven his persecution of the 
Christians in his unconverted days, and cer- 
tainly from the date of his return to Antioch, 
after his first mission to Galatia, they opposed 
his admission of uncircnmcisod heathen to the 
fellowship of the Church (Ac 1 (i 1 (1:112') We 
find them sending emissaries in bis tm< 1. to 
alienate the Jewish converts from alb gtatiee 
to him and bring the Gentile brethren into 
bondage to the Mosaic Law (Gal l 7 - "li 1 
52 fli2 Phil3 2 ). Some of these Jewish 
Christians bad brought letters of commenda- 
tion (2COF3 1 ) to Corinth, and had been re- 
ceived by the Church. They look occasion to 
exalt St. Peter (Cephas) as the (duel of 
the Apostles, and tried to undermine the 
authority of St. Paul, insisting that lie was 
not an Apostle, and that he lacked the quali- 
fication of having seen Jesus (l! 1 ). 

Thus was formed the party of Cephas, con- 
sisting. probably, of some of the Jews who had 
joined the Church, and. perhaps, of sane of 
the proselytes, who, having first adopted the 
Jewish religion and rites, would be the more 
easily persuaded. 

The party of Christ may ha\ c arise 11 as a 
protest against these three sections, whose 
members adopted the names of Apostle- a- 
party watchwords, or even as a sc paiate and 
stricter Jewish party, maintaining the duly "I 
all disciples of Christ to follow Him in 1 lis ful- 
filment of the rites of the Law (Lk2-’" J11.T 1 . 
etc.). Its members seem to lia\c become more 
extreme and fanatical as the strife wenf on. and 
to have maintained the strictest dadaistic 
principles: see further remarks in Intio. to 
2 Cor, 1(6). We find in the Second Kpistlc 
that some of its members withstood St. I ’aul s 
authority and denied his right to interfere 111 
the discipline of the Church, and that it was 
with great difficulty that the Apostle n—ci ted 
his position and regained his influence (2 Cor 
10 7 1113-16, 81,2*, e t c .). 
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2 . The First Epistle. 

(a) Circumstances of its Origin, and Date. 
Our First Epistle to the Corinthians is one, 
and that not the first, of a series of letters 
written ly St. Paul to the Corinthian Church, 
in view of the party quarrels which rent it, and 
the difficulties of belief and conduct which 
perplexed its members. In the interval be- 
tween St. Paul’s departure from Corinth, 
after founding the Church, and the date of 
this letter, he had revisited the Churches of 
Galatia and Phrygia (Acl8 23 ), and from there 
had come to Ephesus (Acli) 1 ). At EpheBus 
he remained for more than two years (Ac 
ID 8 ' 10 ), reaching the city perhaps in 53 or 54 
A.n., and leaving it late in 56 or 57 a.d. 
During his residence there he seems to have 
received tidings from Corinth that some of 
the Chiistians had fallen back into immoral 
habits, and ho wrote a letter to the Church, in 
which he directed the members to exercise 
discipline upon the offenders. To this letter 
(which is not now extant) he refers in 5 9 , 
‘I wrote unto you in my epistle to have no 
company with fornicators ’ (It V). This letter 
was not well received by the Corinthians. 
Some of them, misunderstanding the counsel, 
declared that it was impossible to follow it 
without going out of the world (5 10 ), and 
others flatly denied his right to interfere at all 
(415,18,19). i n reply they wrote a letter, fre- 
quently alluded to and even quoted from in 
the canonical First Epistle (5 10 7 1 8 1 ' 10 10 25 
ll 2 ), in which they temporised in regard to 
the cases of immorality, asking for further 
information, and submitted a number of prob- 
lems on which they requested his opinion. 
This letter was probably brought by three of 
their number, Stephanas and Fortunatus and 
Achaicus (16 1T ). 

Meanwhile, however, St. Paul had also 
heard of the factions in the Church. The 
news had been brought by servants of Chloe 
(111), a lady evidently well known to the 
Corinthians, though whether she was herself a 
Christian does not appear. The tidings caused 
the Apostle much pain and anxiety. He sent 
Timothy to Corinth by way of Macedonia 
(Ac 19 22 1 Cor4 17 ) to ‘ bring them into remem- 
brance of his ways in Christ.’ About the 
same time ho wrote the First Epistle and sent 
it — perhaps by the hands of Titus and the 
brother mentioned in 2 Cor 1 2 18 — by the shorter 
sea route, that it might arrive before his youug 
comrade, whom he commends to their care 
(16 10 ). The letter contains first of all a re- 
monstrance regarding their divisions and an 
exhortation to unity, and secondly detailed 
answers to the problems and questions sub- 
mitted in the Epistle from the Church. It 
was probably written and despatched early 
in 55 or 56 a.d. 


(6) Synopsis of Contents. 


Introduction 1 1_9 . Greeting and thanksgiving. 
I. 1 10 -6 20 . Problems suggested by the 
reports of Chloe’s people. 

(а) l 10 -4 2 h Parties and party spirit in the 

Church. 

(б) 5 1 ' 13 . The case of immorality. 

(c) 6 1 ' 11 . Christians and litigation. 

(d) 6 12 ' 20 . The obligation of purity. 

IT. 71-16*. Problems submitted in the 
letter from Corinth. 

(a) 7 wo. Marriage, divorce, and celibacy. 
(1) 8 1 — ll 1 . Food offered to idols : 

(i) 8 1 ' 13 . The principle of 

self-denial ; 

(ii) 9 1-2T . St. Paul’s own 


(c) ll 2 ' 13 . 
(rf) 11 IT- 3 *, 

(e) 121-14* 


(/) 15 1-58 . 

(?) 1« K 

(/() 16 3 - 2 *. 


example ; 

(iii) 10 !— ll 1 . Historical illus- 
trations and practical 
advice. 

The veiling of women in 
Church. 

The proper observance of the 
Lord's Supper. 

Spiritual gifts : 

(i) 12 1 " 31 . Their nature and 

relations ; 

(ii) 13 n®. The most excel- 

lent gift of charity ; 

(iii) 141-M. The gift of 

tongues subordinate to 
prophecy. 

The fact and the doctrine of 
the Besurrection. 

The collection for the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem. 
Personal messages and con- 
clusion. 


(c) Outline of the Epistle. After saluting 
the Church and giving thanks for their Chris- 
tian graces (l 1 - 9 ) the Apostle deals with the 
evils of which he has heard. First of all 
(1 1°-4 31 ) he points out the scandal and danger 
of party spirit in the Church, reminding them 
that Christ is the only Master, the Apostles 
being only preachers of Christ. He shows 
them that the preaching of the Cross is power- 
ful to accomplish their salvation, and that it is 
the only true wisdom to those who have under- 
standing. The Corinthians, however, are still 
carnal, and do not know the truth, as is shown 
by their partisanship. Let them realise that 
Christian teachers are fellow-workers with God, 
servants of Christ, and let them give up this 
strife and rancour. The Apostle then passes 
on (c. 5) to deal with the case of incestuous 
marriage, and bids the Church put out of its 
membership the man who has caused the scandal. 
Litigation before heathen judges is forbidden 
(6 1' 9 ) because it is both foolish and morally 
wrong, exhibiting the spirit of their uncon- 
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verted past, rather than the new spirit of love 
and peace, and then the Apostle urges them 
again (6 10 --°) to purity of life. 

The rest of the Epistle seems to deal with 
problems of Church life suggested by questions 
in a letter from the Corinthians to St. Paul. 
The subject of marriage is dealt, with first (c. 7), 
the Apostle commending the married state to 
all who prefer it, and forbidding divorce on 
groundsof differencciureligion. Meats offered 
to idols formed a cause of scandal to many, 
and the Apostle (c. 8) points out that while a 
man might well enough eat such meat with a 
pure conscience, his action might give offence 
to another who regarded the eating of such 
food as sin, in which case it was far better to 
avoid it. This suggests a reference to his own 
example (e. l>) of self-denial. He has the 
right to look for material aid from the Church, 
but he refuses to exercise it. and practises the 
same self-denial in this respect as in respect of 
his bodily appetites. He then (c. IOj returns 
to the subject of idolatry, showing its dangers 
by reference to Jewish history, and urging his 
converts to keep from its degrading influence. 

The next subject taken up ( 1 1 - 1<i ) is the 
place of women in the worship of the Church, 
after which the Apostle deals with the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper (1 1 17-31 )i reproving 
the abuses which disfigure their sacred feast, 
reminding them of the manner of its institution 
by the Lord Jesus, and exhorting them to 
reverence in its use. The use and abuse of 
such spiritual gifts as prophesying and speaking 
with tongues is dealt with in its turn (chs. 1 2-1 4). 
and the Apostle, while commending the moder- 
ate and careful use of all the gifts, bids them 
cultivate above all (c. 13) the most excellent 
gift of charity. Then follows his teaching as 
to the fact and the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion, in which he shows how intimately belief 
in the Resurrection of Christ (and consequently 
of the dead, of whom He is the first-fruits) is 
bound up with their Christian faith and new 
obedience, and how all their Christian prac- 
tices and actions and aspirations were in- 
separably connected with it. Turning next to 
the manner of the Resurrection, he points out 
that as it is with the seed sown and the wheat 
reaped, so is it with the mortal body and the 
spiritual body. Through the grave man’s body 
passes into a new and higher form, and then 
‘ when this corruptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, then 
shall bo brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.’ 
The letter concludes (c. 16) with directions 
about a collection for the poor in Jerusalem, the 
Mother- Church, and with personal messages 
to various friends of the writer. 

(d) Authenticity. This Epistle is accepted 
as St. Paul’s by almost all schools of biblical 


criticism, including those often regarded as 
sceptical and extreme. The internal and the 
external evidences are both exceptionally 
good. The Epistle accords with tlio circum- 
stances under which it is presumed to lane 
been w ritlun, mid presuntsa hue picture of flic 
nature and habits of the Corinthians. 1 Is | ( ,ne 
is real, its exhortations and counsels aiisc 
naturally out of the circumstances, and it 
reveals the Apostle in many cliaraetoiiMie 
moods. As regards the witness borne to this 
letter in early Church history, it is sullicienl to 
say that Clement of Romo, writing to this 
same Church of Corinth about 37 a.d.. quotes 
from it and bids them read it again tor their 
guidance. 

(r) The Master-thought of this Epistle and 
of the Second Epistle is the union of Clnbl 
and the Christian. ‘I am crucified with 
Christ,’ he says (Gal 2 2°) : ■neterlholcss 1 I'm, ; 
yet not I, but Christ, livctli in me : and the 
life which I now live in flic llesh I live by the 
faith of the Son of God. who loved me. and 
gave himself for me.’ Christ and the Apostle 
are so united in mind and spirit that the \tiy 
life of Christ, so to speak, pulsates m Him. 
He has yielded Himself so completely to 
Christ's influence, and drunk so deeply ol His 
spirit, that he acts, speaks, thinks, and sutl'eis 
‘in Christ.’ The sense of personal union with 
Christ sustains him in all his efforts, and lie 
desires to realise Christ’s presence abiding 
with him in increasing degree. 

‘ Plow on my bouI, tliou Spirit, and lencw tin . 

Fill with Thyself, and lot the lest he f.u ' iMyus). 

What he has thus experienced in his own 
life, he assumes that his contorts hate in some 
degree experienced also (6 15 8'- 2Corl-* 
5 1 '). He realises indeed that their union with 
Christ is but imperfect and dimly realised by 
themselves ; he can treat them only as • 1 1 , dies 
in Christ’ (3 1 ). But though they do not 
comprehend this fact of their spiritual hie. lie 
is assured that Christ is indeed already dtt idling 
in them (2 Cor 13 5 ) ; and he desires flint they 
may receive more and more of the inllm uee of 
Christ, until they live in complete and con- 
scious union with Him. From this coni lolling 
thought of the union of Christ and tin Chi is 
tian the Apostle deduces the two domui.i'il 
ideas — the necessity of union w ith one aiioiln r. 
and the necessity of puritv of life (see iiaianh. 
2 Cor 4 13-15). 

(/) Special Teaching of the Epistle. There 
are many points of Christian Iielicl and 
practice which this Epistle sets in a unique 
light, (a) One most important feature is the 
independent witness it bears to the f.u is of 
Christ's life and death and resin ru non. 
Especially does the Apostle dwell upon the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection (2-6‘ 
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6 20 8 11 153-8,20,23,57, etc.). The letter was 
written before our Gospels, within about 
twenty-five years of the death of Christ, and 
in all matters of fact it confirms the state- 
ments of the Gospels. 

We learn from it too that the sacraments 
were duly celebrated, although some disorder 
was mingled with the obsert ance of the Lord’s 
•Supper. Baptism was administered to those 
who confessed their faith in Christ (1 12 -iG 6 11 
1H 13 ), and the Lord's Supper was observed 
by the breaking of the bread and the giving of 
the cup, and was to be prepared for by 
self-examination (1123-29). Associated with 
the Holy Communion and prior to its cele- 
bration was the agape or common meal, at 
which the members of the Church shared the 
food which each had brought, and ate together 
in token of their unity as members of one 
family. It was in connexion with the agape 
that the abuses had arisen which St. Paul 
condemns in c. 11. 

The doctrines of Christianity are not set 
forth here in a formal way, but are brought 
forward incidentally as they bear on Christian 
life and practice. Belief in Cod the Father 
(8 6 ), in the Lord Jesus Christ (8 6 11 J ), and in 
the Holy Spirit (1 2 3 ), is the foundation of the 
faith. Christ crucified is the great subject of 
preaching (l 23 ). Christ has ransomed man 
(619,20); Helias died for their sins according 
to prophecy (15 s ) ; He is the perfect example 
for them to follow (ll 1 ), and the chief object 
of their love (16 22). Christ’s death is the 
power of God unto salvation (1 2t ), and the 
great motive to holiness of life (f)", 3 ). His 
Resurrection is the basis of belief in the 
resurrection of the dead (15 lu ) ; the ground of 
the hope of immortality (15 ls ) ; and the 
pledge of the forgiveness of sins (15 17 ). 

The Epistle bears witness also to the ideal 
unity of the Church of Christ (1 2 , 1 * 311 11 is), 
to the fact of forgiveness bestowed by Christ 
(15 3 ), to the great Christian doctrines of 
the resurrection of the body (15 12 - 41 ), and 
of the life everlasting ( 15- 53 - 37 )- Closely 
connected with doctrine is duly ; and the 
Christian virtues of self-denial ( 8 13 ), unity 
(1 10 ), love (c. 13), and purity (3 10 > 1T ), are incul- 
cated in many passages, of which those indi- 
cated are mere specimens. What is insisted 
upon throughout is that the whole purpose of 
the death of Christ was to produce the life of 
the Spirit in the souls of men (1 30 2 2-3 6 23 7 23 , 
etc.). 

The public worship described is sponta- 
neous and unrestrained. Each one prayed or 
sang or exhorted as the Spirit moved him, 
sometimes in a sort of raptured utterance 
which was unintelligible to the others (14 12 - 17 ). 
We can understand that while such worship 
was often hearty and helpful and productive 


of deep impressions (14 25), it was liable to 
much abuse, and was in fact frequently spoiled 
by rivalry and disorder, and even by blasphemy 
(12 3 1411 , 10 , 28 , 30 ). The Apostle lays down 
strict rules for its proper conduct on the 
principle that all things should be done unto 
edifying (14 26-4°). There seems to have been 
little or no organisation in the Corinthian 
Church at that early stage. Had there been 
responsible heads of the Church some of the 
causes of disorder could not have been present. 
Perhaps we may see an attempt on the Apostle’s 
part to get such recognised 1 elders’ or ‘bishops’ 
appointed (cp. Phil 1 1), in his advice to the 
Corinthians to submit themselves to such as 
the house of Stephanas (16 15 > 10 ). The prin- 
ciple of discipline was recognised in the 
Church, and the penalty for gross sin was 
expulsion by a solemn service ( 0 3 - 5 , 11 ). But 
there seems to have been some difference of 
opinion as to the authority by which the 
sentence was to be pronounced when the case 
arose : this caused delay, and the Apostle had 
to assert his right to exercise discipline when 
the Church as a whole was lax. 

It is mainly the dark side of the Church life 
which is disclosed in this Epistle ; but there 
was also a bright side. There was life in the 
Church ; its members possessed the gifts of 
the spirit ; they were growing in grace 
and in the knowledge of God (I 4 - 9 ), and 
the Apostle could give thanks in spite of all 
drawbacks for the many aspirations and efforts 
and achievements which gave promise of 
better things to come (1 *,*>). 

CHAPTER 1 

Greeting and Thanksgiving. Partisan- 
ship in the Church 

St. Paul, after greeting the Church and 
giving thanks for its spiritual gifts, rebukes 
the preference for various teachers which was 
prevalent among them ; such a spirit lost sight 
of Christ crucified, the one subject of all 
Christian teachers. 

1 - 9 . Greeting and Thanksgiving. 

1 . Called to be an apostle] chosen by God, 
not self-appointed : see Ac22 17 - 21 . Sosthenes] 
This may be the ruler of the synagogue of 
Ac 18 1T , converted since that time. 

2 . Sanctified in Christ Jesus] consecrated 
to God through faith in Christ, having Christ 
living in them and His influence moulding 
them. Called to he saints] lit. 1 called saints’ ; 
because consecrated to Christ. They bore 
the name and should also show the nature of 
saints. The holiness of the Church is con- 
tinually suggested in this Epistle. With all 
that in every place call] The greeting is ex- 
tended to include all Christians in the neigh- 
bourhood. There was a branch of the Church 
at Cenchrese, the eastern port of Corinth 
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(2 Cor 1 1 Ro 1 1) !). Call upon the name] Prayer 
■was offered to Christ l>y all Christians from 
the time of the Ascension, and this is one of 
the clearest proofs that lie was regarded as 
truly diiine (Ac 7 53 !)-*). 3. Grace he unto 
you, and peace] St. Paul's invariable greeting 
to the Churches. Grace i» the favour of God, 
and peace the result of the enjoyment of that 
favour. 

4—9. Paraphrase. 1 1 praise God continually 
because through your spiritual union with 
Christ you have received the gifts of His 
grace. (5) I am especially thankful because 
your knowledge of the truth and your ability 
to give it expression have increased ((i ) with 
the increasing response of your spirits to the 
gospel of Christ. (7) You are thus on an 
equality with other Churches in respect of 
spiritual gifts; and you wait and watch for 
the coming of the Lord, (8) who will keep 
you faithful, so that none shall reproach you.’ 

4. I thank my God] St. Paul regarded the 
Corinthian Church, in spite of its sins and 
faults, as a true and living Church. 5. Are 
enriched] RV ■ were enriched.’ In all utter- 
ance, and in all knowledge] The fact that they 
abused these gifts (12 3 18b 2 14-- 13 ) did not 
lead the Apostle to undervalue them. 6. The 
testimony of Christ] The Apostle’s witness to 
Christ's person and power and saving work 
was verified by its effects upon the Corinthians. 

7. The coming of our Lord] cp. 4 5 7 33 
15« 1 Th 4 15 2 Pet 3b u. 8. Confirm you] 
keep you steadfast. 9. The fellowship of 
his Son] i.e. union with Him. This is the 
keynote of the Epistle, and leads to the thought 
suggested in the next paragraph, that they who 
are united to Christ should be united to one 
another. 

Division I. i 10 -6 20 . Problems suggested 
by the Report op Chloe’s People 
( o) 1 10 -4'- 1 . Parties and Party Spirit in 
the Church 

10-17. Paraphrase. 1 Brethren, I implore 
you by the Holy Name of Jesus to abstain 
from strife and party spirit. 1 have hoard of 
your disputes and of your use of the names of 
Apostles and even of Christ's Holy Name as 
party watchwords. (13— 1G) Can Christ be 
claimed as the property of a faction ! And 
are you putting my name on a level with His 
Sacred Name ? I am thankful that I baptised 
so very few of you that none can say I bap- 
tised in my own name. (17) Preaching was 
my work, not baptism — the preaching of sal- 
vation through the Cross of Christ.’ 

10. By the name of our Lord] The Apostle 
appeals to them by the Holy Name of Jesus, 
which itself should remind them of their one- 
ness as His followers, since they had all been 
baptised into it. Speak the same thing] i.e. 
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agree in calling Christ your only leader. Per- 
fectly joined, etc.] lit. 1 adjusted in the same 
mind and in the same view.’ They should 
bo reconciled, and try to bo of the same 
spirit. 

11. Chloe] We know nothing of her lmt 
her name. ‘Those of her house’ may hate 
been sons or brothers or servants. Conten- 
tions] The ‘divisions’ of v. 10 had produced 
disputes probably at the meetings for worship. 

12. This I say] The Corinthian Christian 
were divided into parties (see Intro.), each 
professing to follow the teaching and example 
of a favourite teacher. These parties had not 
yet separated into opposing sects, hut their 
existence deprived the Church of the potter of 
united action arising from united feeling. 

13. Is Christ divided, etc.] sec paraphrase 
St. Paul reminds the Corinthians indirectly hut 
emphatically of the crucifixion of ( 'hrist for 
them and of their baptism into His name. 
By the one they had been redeemed from sin, 
by the other they had been dedicated to Chri-l'- 
service, and had entered into communion it ith 
Him. How then could they put others side 
by side with their crucified Lord ? 

Baptized in (RV 1 into ’) the name of Paul] 
Their baptism did not dedicate them to 7 W- 
service. 14. Crispus] the ruler of the st in- 
gogue (Ac 18 s ). Gaius] seo Rolt!- 3 . 

15. Lest any should say] This docs lire 
mean that the Apostle refrained from hapt him: 
because ho had this danger in view, hut *ml> 
that because of the fact that a party had been 
formed in his name, it was well that he lud 
not baptised, and so laid himself open to mis- 
representation. 16. Stephanas] was now tt ith 
St. Paul (16 1 "). He had been the first l ev 
inthian convert (16 15 ). 17. Not to baptize] 

The Apostle reserted himself as far as possible 
for the work of preaching, and left hapti-m 
for the most part to his companions. Not 
with wisdom of words] i.e. paying atleniioii. 
not to the manner of presenting the truth, but 
to the substance of the truth itself. 

18-25. The gospel of the crucified Christ >- 
no foolishness to those who know its putt w 
The wisdom of the world has been shown In he 
mere folly by the wisdom of God in Christ 
Men in their wisdom wandered away fmiu 
God, and it is by this so-called folly of preach- 
ing that those who believe, both Jews and 
Greeks, have been saved. 

18. Foolishness] Christ’s self-siicrificiut- 
death produces no response in some hearts : 
cp. 2 Cor 2 16 > 10 4 *■*. Perish., are saved] -111 
‘ are perishing .. are being saved.’ Sahati " 1 
is here spoken of as present and progress! 
The Apostle is thinking of the work of ( ’hrist 
in sanctifying those who believe. The power 
of God] Because the lives of those who recent 
it are transformed by the influence of Christ 
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dwelling in them by His Spirit and moulding 
them to His will. 

19, 20. Paraphrase. 1 For God still works 
in the same way as when overruling the course 
of history Ho confounded those who in their 
boasted wisdom doubted His protection, and 
sought alliance with Egypt against Assyria. 
(20) Has He not confounded the wise, both 
learned Jew and keen-witted Greek, by reveal- 
ing how little their learning and eloquence 
have done to save men from sin ? ’ 

19. It is written] Quoted from the LXX 
version of Isa29 11 . 21. By wisdom] The Greeks 
learned nothing of His character from nature 
or speculation, and the Jews failed to recognise 
the truth taught in their history and in their 
law (cp. Ro 1 , 2). The foolishness of preaching] 
St. Paul, of course, is writing sarcastically. 
Yes ! you call it folly ; but it is wiser than 
all your wisdom ! 

22-24. Paraphrase. ‘ And this is true, as 
the facts declare. The Jews will not believe 
unless a miracle is wrought before their eyes ; 
the Greeks will accept no truth that is not 
commended by philosophical speculation ; (23) 
but the subject of our preaching is salvation 
through the crucified Christ — who has by His 
death set us free from the bondage and from 
the power of sin — a doctrine which moves the 
Jews to anger and the Greeks to mirth, (24) 
but which is true wisdom to us, because we 
have been delivered from siu and brought to 
God by the transforming power of Christ.’ 

23. A stumblingblock] The idea of a crucified 
Messiah was repugnant to the Jews. Foolish- 
ness] The Greeks made a jest of such a re- 
ligion. As au illustration the raillery of 
Lucian in a later age may be cited. 24. Them 
which are called] those whom the message has 
found responsive. Christ the power . . and the 
wisdom of God] Hu is the power of God 
because He enables the sinner to overcome his 
sin ; and the wisdom of God because Ho re- 
veals the mind of God and the practicable way 
of salvation. 25. The foolishness of God] 
This method of salvation by the Cross of 
Christ in point of fact saved men from their 
sins. And thus the so-called foolishness of 
God was proved in practice to be wiser than 
tho wise methods of men. 

26—31. Paraphrase. 1 Look at the state of 
matters in your own Church. There are few 
among you eminent in the eyes of tho world. 
(27-29) But it is just what is weak and lowly 
and of no account according to worldly stand- 
ards that God has chosen to shame what is 
strong and lofty and worldly-wise ; that no man 
may boast or compare his work with God’s. (30) 
And you Corinthians are the evidences of the 
work of God in Christ who has saved you from 
your sins ; (31) and so the word of prophecy 
has been fulfilled that if any one wishes to 


boast let him boast of what God has wrought 
for him.’ 

26. Ye see your calling] RV 1 Behold your 
calling.’ Calling] Not ‘worldly station,' but 
God’B invitation given through Christ. Not 
many wise, etc.] The Corinthian Church was 
composed chiefly of people who from the 
worldly standpoint were of little account. 
There were probably many froedmen and slaves 
in the Church, the former being chiefly engaged 
in trade. Prof. Ramsay says that the names 
Fortunatus, Achaicus (1G 17 ), Gaius (1 11 Ro 
1 6 23 ), Terlius (Ro 16 22 ), andQuartus (R0I6 23 ), 
were those of freedmen, i.e. former slaves, who 
had been set free or redeemed. ‘ Gaius was prob- 
ably a rich freedman to whom the honourable 
duty of entertaining the guests of the Church 
was assigned.’ Noble] i.e. of noble birth. 

28. Base] i.e. of low birth. Things which 
are not] i.e. mere nonentities : cp. Mtll s > 25 . 

Hath God chosen] Thrice emphatically re- 
peated, to mark the fact that all is due to God. 

29. That no flesh should glory] because 
God's call is not given on account of any earthly 
position or advantage. 

30. Who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
and righteousness, etc.] RM 1 Who was made 
unto us wisdom from God, both righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption,’ etc. There 
are only three co-ordinate terms in the sen- 
tence. Righteousness, sanctification and re- 
demption are subordinate to wisdom and 
descriptive or explanatory of it. Christ is the 
true wisdom of God, the expression of His 
desire for our salvation and of His power in 
accomplishing it. That wisdom is shown in 
Christ as He first forgives our sins and accepts 
us as righteous, then goes on to make us pure 
and holy by His indwelling influence, and 
finally promises to give us ultimate victory 
over sin and death, and to raise us to life 
eternal. 31. He that glorieth] There was 
nothing of which human wisdom could boast. 
Philosophy had helped a few intellectual minds, 
but had never touched the ordinary man. But 
the Cross made its appeal to the lowly as well 
as to the noble, and ‘the foolishness of God’ 
transformed human lives, delivering them from 
tho bondage of sin and making them ‘new 
creatures ’ in Christ. Therefore let them 
glory in God alone. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Nature oe St. Paul’s Preaching 

1-5. Paraphrase. ‘ When I visited you in 
Corinth I made no attempt to reconcile my 
message with your Greek philosophy, (2) but 
kept to the proclamation of the facts of Christ’s 
life and death upon the Cross. (3) It was 
with much anxiety and self-distrust that I 
preached the gospel to you ; (4) and the suc- 
cess I obtained was due not to my way of 
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commending the truth, but solely to the spirit 
and power which animated me ; (5) and so 
God’s purpose was fuliilled, that your faith 
should be based not upon the eloquence of 
man, but upon the grace of God.' 

1. When I came] i.e. on his first visit some 
five j ears before (AelS 1-11 ). Not with ex- 
cellency of speech or of wisdom] St. Paul did 
not try to win the Corinthians to the gospel 
either by the eloquence of his speech in pre- 
senting it, or by his adroitness in showing 
its connexion with some of the philosophical 
ideas which were popular at the time. Testi- 
mony] i.e. which God sent me to give about 
Christ. RV, following another reading, has 
* mystery,’ i.e. the hidden counsel and will of 
God revealed in Christ : cp. Rol6 25 i 28 . 

2. Save Jesus Christ, etc.] The Apostle re- 
lied for their conversion upon his witness to 
the great facts of Christ's life and death. The 
Crucifixion he dwelt upon all the more em- 
phatically that he knew it must be an un- 
attractive doctrine to many. 3. In weakness] 
His first visit was paid at a time when he 
was either sick in body from his recurrent 
malady (2 Cor 12 7 ), or sick at heart from his 
failure at Athens (Act 7 32 ), and dreading lest 
he were again to fail among these argumenta- 
tive Greeks. Fear and . . much trembling] The 
Apostle frequently uses this expression to 
indicate an overpowering anxiety for the 
performance of duty, culminating in a supreme 
effort : cp. 2 Cor 7 18 Eph (5 8 Phil 2 12 . 

4. The success of the Apostle's preaching 
was the result of his own possession of the 
divine Spirit, and the power that resided in 
his message to arrest and corn ince the hearer. 

6-16. Paraphrase. ‘ There is indeed a wis- 
dom with which the facts of the gospel are in 
harmony and which we declare to those who 
are ripe to receive it. (7, 8) It is not the 
wisdom of this world, for that led its pos- 
sessors to crucify the Lord ; but the wisdom 
which God has long kept secret (9) as the 
Scriptures confirm. (10) This secret wisdom 
God has revealed to us by His Spirit ; (11) for 
just as man’s spirit alone knows his secret 
thoughts, so only the Spirit of God knows 
God’s deep designs. (12) And that Spirit of 
God has revealed these designs to us, (13) and 
we preach them in words suited to convey 
their spiritual message. (14) Now to the man 
who has not been enlightened by the Spirit of 
God these truths make no appeal ; (15) but 
he whose mind has been thus enlightened is 
able to estimate them rightly, and he himself 
in his turn cannot be understood by the un- 
spiritual. (16) For no one can know the mind 
of the Lord so as to instruct Him ; but we are 
in sympathy with the mind of Christ, and so 
can understand these spiritual truths which 
are revealed in Him.’ 


6. Wisdom] Christianity has a wisdom of 
its own. “While it is centred in a Person, it 
is capable of being expressed in the terms ol 
philosophy, and is in harmony with all that is 
best in human reasoning and speculation. 

Perfect] St. Paul divides Christians into 
two classes, the beginners and the admin-id. 
The former must be taught the simple tin ills 
of the gospel and grounded in its facts : the 
latter are able to receive teaching regarding 
God’s plan in redemption and His purpose .is 
it is revealed in Christ and illustrated in the 
history of the world. 1 Perfect ’ means ‘ matui c.’ 
‘full-grown,’ and is applied to Christians of 
ripe experience and character. It is often used 
in this sense in the Epistle to the H cl .re its : 
op. Eph 4 13 Coll 23 Heb 2 10 O’-U-i «l» m 1. etc. 

The princes of this world] ‘ The men of 
light ami leading ’ (Dods). They shotted ulter 
ignorance of God’s mind : cp. v. 8. 

7. In a mystery] Mystery means something 
formerly hidden in the counsels of God, hut 
now revealed. The ‘mystery’ here is the 
reasoned account of the redemption brought 
by Christ. Theology is necessary if tic arc 
to understand our religion. Unto our glory] 
cp. Mt25 34 . 8. The Lord of glory] The glory 
is His ; and He came to bestow it upon us, to 
bringustothe perfection of our nature. 9. Eye 
hath not seen] A free quotation, perhaps Irom 
memory, of IsaG4 4 ; with the addition of 
‘neither have entered into the heart ot man.' 
in order to emphasise the fact that man litis 
had no share in the discovery. The things 
which God hath prepared] The spiritual Id. "■ 
ings and comforts and enlightenment leiculul 
in Christ. 10. Searcheth] i.e. explores fa- 
thoms : PS139 1 Ro8 2 “. The deep things] lit. 

‘ the depths of God ’: i.e. His counsels. 1 1 . The 
spirit of man . . the Spirit of God] The two * ' 
pressions are exactly parallel. The spirit of 
man is man’s conscious self in thought : and 
the Spirit of God is His conscious St If m 
thought. 

12, 13. Render. ‘Now when we iun.phd 
the salvation of the gospel our minds weie 
enlightened not by any worldly wisdom. Imt 
by the wisdom which God’s Spirit bestows 
upon the spiritually-minded and which enables 
us to understand and appreciate the blessings 
given us through Christ. (13) And tlii-c 
blessings we explain to you in terms -iik- 
gosted by no human philosophy, but In Gist ~ 
Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths in spiritual 
language.’ 

12. The spirit of the world] i.e. the w isdoni 
falsely so called, which brought men no bless- 
ing. The spirit which is of God] i.e. true 
spiritual insight, which God gives by bestow mg 
upon us a portion of His own Spirit, sending 
forth into our minds His light and tiutli 
(Ps43 8 ). The things that are freely given] 
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The spiritual blessings brought by Christ, 
forgiveness, sanctification, redemption (l 30 ). 

13 . We speak] Our language no less than 
our truths are the result of the spiritual in- 
sight with which God has enlightened our 
minds. Comparing spiritual things with spirit- 
ual] The phrase should be translated either, 
( 1 ) ‘interpreting spiritual truths in spiritual 
language,’ or, (2) as in RM, ‘interpreting 
spiritual things to spiritual men.’ The former 
connects it with the context of this v., the 
latter with v. 14. With the former also 
cp. v. 4. 

14 . The natural man] i.c. man as he is by 
nature before he has come under the influence 
of God’s grace. He may have all the intel- 
lectual qualities necessary to comprehend the 
wisdom of man, but he cannot understand 
the wisdom of God without the spiritual 
qualities which como only from acceptance of 
the gospel, e.g. humility, purity of heart, and 
submission to the influence of Christ. 15 . Is 
judged of no man] The unregenerate man 
cannot estimate the spiritual man’s experiences 
and aspirations : he is only bewildered when 
he hears these things mentioned, id. Who 
hath known] adapted from Isa 40 13 . No man 
untouched by God’s Spirit can know anything 
of His mind. His truth is only revealed to 
those in sympathy with the spirit and character 
of Christ. 

CHAPTER 3 

Tiie Fault of Party Sfirit 

The immaturity of the Corinthian converts 
and their unfitness for anything but element- 
ary instruction in the faith is proved by their 
mutual jealousies and their disagreements 
about their teachers. 

1 - 9 . Paraphrase. ‘ Ye yourselves, brethren, 
are an illustration of what I say. ( 2 ) I have 
treated you as beginners and given you ele- 
mentary Christian teaching, for hitherto you 
have been unfit for any other. (3, 4) You 
are still but immature Christians, as the strife 
and division about your teachers show. (5-7) 
We apostles are but instruments in the hands 
of God to secure your salvation ; we are 
powerless of ourselves. ( 8 , 9) Both of us 
are alike in this respect, and all we are con- 
cerned with is the faithfulness of our work. 
For we co-operate to carry out God’s purpose 
in tilling the field of your spiritual life, or. as 
we may put it, in contributing to the building 
of your Christian character.’ 

1 . Not . . as unto spiritual] The hidden 
wisdom of which the Apostle has been writing 
is not for them. Carnal] The Gk. means 
1 fleshy,’ and points to the fact that they were 
mere infants, so to speak. It is interpreted 
by the words which follow. 2 . Milk] the 
rudiments of the gospel ; the alphabet of 

35 


Christianity. We find samples of it in Paul’s 
preaching (Ac 1 3 1 *- 4S 17 2 * 3 19 2 -*). 

Meat] more advanced teaching regarding 
the purpose of Christ’s coming and the faith 
and hope of Christians, such as is presented 
in the Epistles to the Romans, Colossians, and 
Ephesians. 3 . Carnal] The Gk. here is dif- 
ferent from that in v. 1 , and means ‘fleshly,’ 
i.e. walking in the lusts of the flesh. 

4 . Carnal] The Gk. is again different from 
vv. 1 and 3. and means, as RY, ‘ men.’ 

5 . Ministers] i.e. servants who ministered 

to your needs. Even as the Lord gave] i.e. 
according to the ability given by God. 6 . I 
have planted] Rt. Paul founded the Church 
at Corinth (AC18 1 - 16 ). Apollos watered] Ac 
18 a7 . 8 . One] lit. ‘one thing,’ i.e. having 

a common aim. 9 . Labourers together with 
God] RV 1 God’s fellow-workers.' Perhaps, 
better, ‘ fellow-workers for God,’ the em- 
phasis all through being on God’s power and 
work. The Apostles were fellow- workers with 
one another, but not fellow-workers with God 
in quite the same sense. Husbandry] i.e. 
tilled field. Building] The Apostle in the 
next few vv. develops the illustration taken 
from building, with which as a frequenter of 
cities he was more familiar. For this meta- 
phor cp. Eph 2 2 °-- 2 Col 27. 

IO-15. Paraphrase. ‘Let me remind you 
that by the favour of God I was the founder 
of your Church. Those who followed me took 
up my work. (11) The foundation I laid was 
faith in Jesus Christ. (12) No one can lay 
any other ; but every builder is responsible 
for what he builds upon it. (13) The tests 
applied to the spiritual life and character of 
the Church will prove his faithfulness or his 
unworthiness in the day when the Lord returns 
in judgment. (14, 15) If the spiritual life of 
his converts be healthy and their growth in 
goodness evident, he will be rewarded ; but if 
not, he will lose his reward and barely secure 
his own salvation.’ 

10 . Another buildeth] Apollos and others 
carried on the work begun by St. Paul. How 
he buildeth] The Apostle indicates the great 
responsibilities of Christian ministers and 
teachers. 11 , 12 . Other foundation] Faith in 
Christ as Saviour and willing submission to 
His influence are the foundation on which 
Christian character must be built. If these are 
set aside, the character is not based on Christ, 
and all teaching which does not begin from 
the statement of these principles and retain 
them as its basis is not in any true sense 
Christian. 

13 . The day] i.e. the day of judgment or 
the day of the Lord. The imagery of fire 
testing the building iB both natural and 
suggested by the OT. accounts of the mani- 
festations of Jehovah. 15 . Saved] because 
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of his om Christian life. Yet so as by fire] 
As the builder may escape with his life while 
the flames destroy the building on which he is 
engaged, so the Christian teacher may be saved 
himself, though his teaching be proved worth- 
less for edification. 1 Sincerity does not verify 
doctrine, but it saves the man ’ (F. W. Robert- 
son). 

16, 17. Woe to the teacher who by per- 
nicious teaching or example injures or destroys 
the spiritual life of members of the Church of 
Christ : God shall do even so to him. If any 
man defile] A worse case than v. 15. There 
the merely unprofitable teacher himself escapes ; 
here the positively hurtful is punished. Holy] 
i.e. sacred, not to be injured with impunity. 

Which temple ye are] RV ‘ and such are ye,’ 
i.e. holy. 

18-23. Paraphrase. 1 Do not deceive your- 
selves ; but if there be any of you priding 
himself on his worldly wisdom let him quickly 
unlearn it. that he may learn the true wisdom. 
(19, 20) For as Holy Scripture teaches, worldly 
wisdom is but folly in God's sight. (21-23) 
Do not, therefore, use the names of your 
teachers as party watchwords, boasting about 
your devotion to this or that one. Learn 
what is good from them all, for they all alike 
belong to you. And not only do they belong 
to you, but all things belong to you ; and you 
belong to Christ ; and Christ Himself belongs 
to God.’ 

19. The wisdom of this world] The conceit 
and vanity of men are folly with God. The 
results of this folly in Christian teachers 
are indicated in vv. 15, 17. It is written] 
Job 5 13 

20. And again] PsO-l 11 . 21. Glory in men] 
boast of their preference for this or that 
teacher, as they had been doing ( 1 12 ). 

21. All things are yours] To him who is 
united to Christ all things belong, contributing 
to the growth of his Christian character and 
the increasing perfection of his spiritual life. 
He learns from all teachers ; the world pro- 
vides him with the means of growth in grace, 
for all his experiences in its possessions and 
work influence his spiritual life ; life is full of 
divine meaning and purpose ; death is revealed 
to him as the gate of life ; he is delivered 
from any danger to his spirit arising from the 
■perplexities of the present or the problems 
of the future (things to come). 23. Ye are 
Christ’s] i.e. you belong to Christ, not to Paul 
or Apollos or Cephas. And Christ is God’s] 
i.e. God is over all ; even Christ belongs to 
Him. And as wo are Christ's, we belong to 
God. Theodoret remarks, 1 Christ belongs to 
God, not as God's creature, but as God's 
Son.’ Perhaps the Apostle simply desires to 
assert that God is supreme over all : cp. 15 24 
Jn434. 


CHAPTER 4 

CnmsTiAW Teachers only the Instru- 
ments ok Gnu 

The folly and sin of quarrelling about 
different teachers who arc but servants of 
Christ and responsible to Him. 

1-5. Paraphrase. 1 You have been engaged 
in strife about the merits and position of your 
teachers. Consider for a moment what they 
are. They have no .authority of their own ; 
they only bear Christ’s messages. (2-4) Ser- 
vants are responsible to their master ; and so 
I am responsible not to you or to any man, 
but to Christ. (5) Have patience until Christ 
comes, when every man will bo rewarded as 
he has deserved.’ 

1. Ministers] rather, subordinates. 

Stewards] dispensing the truths entrusted 
to them, not giving of their own. Mysteries 
of God] the spiritual truths revealed by Christ, 
and by His Spirit in Christian experience (.7 11 
Ifi>-.13). 2. Required in stewards] cp. Mt 

2445-51 Lklfib 2 . 4. I know nothing by myself] 
RV ■ against myself.’ The idea is the same 
as in Ac24 16 . 5. Before the time] i.e. of 

Christ's return. St. Paul evidently expected 
the advent of Christ within the lifetime of 
himself and his converts, though the exact 
time was uncertain : cp. 15 5J . 

The hidden things of darkness] the things 
that are at present unknown. There is no 
suggestion of evil in the phrase. Along tt ith 
the counsels of the hearts it denotes all the 
materials for forming a just judgment. 

6-13. Paraphrase. 1 In speaking of the folly 
of these divisions I have used only the names 
of Apollos and myself ; but the same princi- 
ples apply to your attitude to all your teachers. 
(7) Why do some of you pride yourselves on 
being better than others ? None of you has 
anything that he did not receive. (8) You 
boast as if you had all possible wisdom. 
Would that it w r ere so, that we might share it. 
(9) It looks as if we who arc Apostles were the 
least worthy of all God’s servants, a spectacle 
for men and angels. (10) You are wise and 
honourable ; we are foolish and contemptible. 
(11-13) We suffer and toil, returning blessing 
for cursing ; and are looked upon as outcasts 
to this day.’ 

6 . Not to think of men above that which is 
written] RV 1 not to go beyond the things 
which are written.’ The expression is am- 
biguous to us : it may refer cither to what St. 
Paul has already written or to the general 
teaching of the OT Perhaps it was a familiar 
quotation, ' Do nothing beyond the injunctions 
of Holy Writ.’ Be puffed up for one against 
another] lit. 1 Be puffed up the one in fat our 
of one (say, Paul) against the other (sat. 
Apollos).' 7 . Who maketh thee to differ] 
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better, 1 who maketh thee (who art puffed up) 
superior ?’ That thou didst not receive] i.e. 
from us (whom ye now despise), as is shown 
by v. 8 . 8 . Now ye are full] The Apostle 

now returns 1 o the use of sarcasm, the weapon 
ho has already wielded with effect. The 
several sentences are either interrogative or 
exclamatory, and should hat e marks of inter- 
rogation or exclamation. He expresses with 
bitter irony their own estimate of themselves 
as having reached perfection, ‘ come into their 
kingdom,’ so to speak, and needing to learn 
nothing more. Would to God you did reign] 
How little they knew their true spiritual posi- 
tion : cp. Rev 3 17 . 9 . The Corinthians’ fancied 
position is contrasted with the Apostle's actual 
position. Last, as it were appointed to death] 
RV 1 last of all, as men doomed to death.’ He 
likens the Apostles to criminals condemned to 
fight to the death in the arena. For the meta- 
phor cp. 15 32 . A few years later Christians 
were often so put to death. Spectacle] Gk. 

‘ theatre.’ 10 . The sarcasm is continued. We 
are fools] in preaching the foolishness of the 
Cross. Ye are wise] i.e. shrewd, clever. 

12 . Working with our own hands] St. 
Paul’s constant practice : cp. Ac 18 s 20 84 1 Cor 
9i« lTh2 3 2Th3 3 . 

14 - 21 . Paraphrase. ‘I write not to shame 
you, but to admonish you ; and I have the 
right to do so, for I am your spiritual father. 
(1 6, 17) Follow my example, therefore ; and 
attend to the instructions of Timothy whom I 
sent to remind you of my teaching and prac- 
tice. (18) Some of yon have been pluming 
yourselves on your attainments, and posing as 
authorities, as if I were never to return to you. 
(19,20) Do not deceive yourselves. I shall 
soon be with you to test not the words of 
these authorities, but their power : for the 
kingdom of God is advanced not by empty 
words, but by spiritual power. (21) The spirit 
in which I shall come depends upon your- 
selves. If you continue in your evil courses I 
shall act with severity : if you repent I shall 
be gentle and encouraging.’ 

15 . Instructers] RV ‘ tutors ’ : those who 
succeeded St. Paul at Corinth. Begotten you 
through the gospel] St. Paul had been the 
means of their conversion. He had gi\en 
them the new life. 

17 . Timothy. See Intro. My ways which 
be in Christ] i.e. my manner and conduct as a 
teacher in Christ’s service. In every church] 
He constantly appeals to the practice of other 
Churches as a check to the spirit of individual- 
ism and separation so prevalent at Corinth : 
cp. 7 17 11 10 14 33 > 30 . 18 . Puffed up] Some of 

the Corinthian converts conceived themselves 
so 1 wise ’ as to bo able to despise St. Paul's 
authority. Their opposition developed later 
on, and drew from St. Paul the 1 severe ’ Jfttter 


5 . 1 

which we have in 2 Cor 10-13. See Intro. 
2 Cor. As though I would not come] R V ‘ as 
though I were not coming.’ They seem to 
have thought that as he had remained so long 
in Ephesus he would not return to Corin th. 

19 . Shortly] cp 16 a . For his plans and 
their ultimate fulfilment see Intro. 2 Cor. 

20 . Not in word, but in power] The exten- 
sion of God’s kingdom is promoted not by elo- 
quence of speech but by spiritual influence 
proceeding from Christ’s followers, and becom- 
ing a power in men's lives : cp. Roll 17 . 

CHAPTER 5 

( b ) 5 1 ‘ 1S . The Cvse of Immorality 

The Apostle had written (4 21 ) of coming to 
exercise authority. Here was a case in which 
it was needed. A man had created a scandal 
by marrying his stepmother, and the Corinth- 
ians had done nothing. They had allowed 
him to retain his membership in the Church. 
St. Paul instructs them to excommunicate the 
offender, and keep the Church pure. 

1 - 8 . Paraphrase. ‘ A rumour has reached me 
that unchastity exists among you, and that one 
of your number has taken his stepmother as 
his wife, an act which the very heathen abhor. 

(2) How can you maintain your attitude of 
self-satisfaction in presence of this scandal ? 
Why do you not rather humiliate yourselves 
and remove the sinner from your fellowship ? 

(3) For I who am at a distance feel the dis- 
grace as though I were among you, and have 
already decided what must be done, as if I 
were in your assembly. (4, 5) When you are 
gathered together, I being present with you in 
spirit, proceed to pass sentence of excommuni- 
cation on this man, delivering him solemnly to 
Satan in the name of Jesus our Lord, that 
his soul may be saved even if his body perish. 

( 6 ) How senseless is your self-conceit in pre- 
sence of this impurity. Do ye not realise that 
you are all in danger of being degraded by it ? 

(7) Put away this leaven of unholiness, then, 
and remain free from it. Remember how at 
the Passover all leaven was put away ; and 
now that our Paschal Lamb Christ Jesus has 
been sacrificed, and our feast of unleavened 
bread begun, ( 8 ) let us celebrate our Passover 
by putting away the leaven of vice and sin and 
using only the unleavened bread of purity and 
truth.’ 

1 . It is reported commonly] RY ‘ It is actu- 
ally reported.’ His father’s wife] The father 
may have been dead or separated from his 
wife : the stepson had then married her. The 
Corinthian Church was evidently unconscious 
that there was anything sinful in such a union. 
Had the man and woman been living in sin 
without marriage the Church could scarcely 
have made even a show of defending their 
conduct. The persons referred to in 2 Cor 7 12 
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have no connexion with this incident : see 
notes there. 2. Puffed up] This is probably 
to be taken generally as referring to their 
boastfulness about their spiritual privileges 
and attainments: cp. I 8-12 . The Apostle ex- 
presses surprise that the scandal among them 
did not humble their pride. 3. Have judged 
already] taking their concurrence for granted ; 
or giving them a suggestion trusting that they 
would follow it at once. He here asserts his 
authority to guide them in matters of dis- 
cipline ; and it was over this question of 
authority, and not over that of the offender's 
conduct, that the dispute between St. Paul and 
the Church arose. 4. In the name of our Lord 
Jesus] Placed emphatically at the beginning, 
to indicate the Church's final authority for 
taking this step to enforce discipline : cp.Mt 
18 is. 2°. When ye are gathered together, etc.] 
St. Paul did not take discipline out of the 
hands of the Church. He stopped in when 
the Church had failed in duty, pointing out the 
duty and leaving the Church to perform it. 

My spirit] They were to think of him as 
present in spirit, and to let his influence mould 
their deliberations. 5. To deliver. . unto Satan] 
The offender was to be solemnly excom- 
municated and handed over to Satan, who 
had power to cause disease, in the belief 
that sufferings of body would assail him and 
work repentance and salvation in him. even if 
they ended in bodily death: cp.Lkl.1 18 2 Cor 
12". 6. Your glorying] sec on v. 2. A little 
leaven] Leaven is here used of corrupting 
influences as elsewhere in the NT., except in 
our Lord’s parable of the leaven : cp.MtlC 8 * 12 
Mk8 13 Lk 1 2 1 C4al 5®. A low ideal of conduct 
even in one case has far-reaching effects upon 
the whole community. 7. The old leaven] Not 
(or. at any rate, not only) the unchaste sinner, 
but the spirit in the Church which is indiffer- 
ent to the sin. Christ our Passover] The 
mention of leaven, which was associated with 
the Passover, causes the Apostle to think of 
that institution ; and leads him to speak of 
Christ in allegorical fashion as the Christian 
Church's Passover. As Christ has been sacri- 
ficed the days of the spiritual feast of unleavened 
bread have begun ; and consequently every 
vestige of impurity and malice and sin must be 
rigorously excluded. 

9-13. Paraphrase. ‘ This is just what T wrote 
to you in my former letter — that you were to 
have no connexion with men of impure life. 
(10) I did not mean that you were to have 
nothing to do with the heathen, who are greedy 
and covetous and idolaters, in matters of busi- 
ness and such like, for that is impossible. (11) 
But I meant that if any professing Christian 
were guilty of such wickedness as impurity or 
drunkenness or evil speaking or greed, you 
were to have no fellowship with him. (12, 13) 


I have nothing to do, so far as judgment is 
concerned, with the world at large. Wo have 
to judge thoRO in the Church ; whereas the 
judgment of the world wo leave to God. 
Therefore, excommunicate that wicked man.’ 

9. In an epistle] This clearly refers to a 
previous letter no longer extant and prior (o 
any of our Epistles to the Corinthians. See 
Intro, ix. But now I have written] KM ‘As 
it is, I wrote.’ The meaning is, ‘What 1 wrote 
was,’ etc. The Corinthians probably asked St. 
Paul in their letter in reply to his first one, 
what they wero to do when they met non- 
Christians in business and society. Not to eat] 
They might be compelled to meet with such 
men and to have some business or social rela 
tions with them, but they' were not to have any 
association with them but what was absolutely 
unavoidable. 12. Them . . that are without] i.e. 
the heathen generally ; all outside the Church. 

Do not ye] They exercised discipline in some 
cases though they had not recognised its neces- 
sity in this one. 

CHAPTER C 

(e) 6 111 . Christians and Litigation 

St. Paul reproves the Corinthians for re- 
ferring their disputes about ordinary affairs 
to heathen judges. The subject was suggested 
by rumours he had heard ; and the mention 
of ‘judgment’ in v. 13 of the previous e. 
prompted its treatment at this stage. 

1-6. Paraphrase. ‘How is it that w lien 
you quarrel with one another you go In fore 
heathen judges and do not let some of the 
brethren decide your matter? (2) You spoke 
of the saints judging the world, why not allow 
them to settle these trifles ? (3) You spoke 

of Christians as looking to sit in judgment 
on angels ; why not then let them deal with 
the ordinary affairs of life ? (4) And if you 

must have these things settled formally, make 
umpires of unimportant Church members 
rather than heathen, (5) I write thus to 
make you ashamed. Is there really no w ise 
man among you who can be trusted to judge 
between his brethren, ((>) and to prevent ibis 
unseemly practice of calling in unbelievers to 
settle your disputes?’ 

1. Dare any of you] Such action was an- 
tagonistic to the Christian spirit. The unjust] 
RY ‘the unrighteous,’ i.e. the heat lien. The 
name is used in irony for ‘ unbelievers ’('.•’>)■ 
• Do you call the heathen unjust, and yet dare 
to go to them alone for justice ?’ Saints] i.e. 
Christians. 

2. That the saints shall judge the world] 
This v. and the two following vv. are ’written 
sarcastically. They appeal to the ‘ knowledge 
of the Corinthians, and it is probable that they 
were suggested by expressions in the letter 
sent by the Corinthians to St. Paul. They 
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were puffed up with spiritual pride (5 s ), and 
in their conceit and vanity had spoken of their 
hope to judge both men (5 U G-) and angels 
(6 3 ). If this be their expectation, says the 
Apostle, surely they are capable, even the 
meanest of them, of judging in matters of 
daily life. To take these expressions, about 
the saints judging the world and angels, seri- 
ously, is to miss the point of the Apostle's 
argument. Besides, he has already said that 
the Christians (both he and they) had nothing 
to do with judging the world, which was (tod's 
part (5 14 > ls ). (See Ramsay. ‘Hist. Com. on 
Corinthians,’ in • Expositor,’ VI. 4, p. 278.) 

6. Before the unbelievers] The Corinthian 
converts referred their disputes about matters 
of daily life, such as ‘ prices and ownership ’ 
(Ramsay), to heathen judges or arbitrators. 
St. Paul urges them, if quarrel they must, to 
choose arbitrators from among the brethren. 

7-1 1. Paraphrase. ‘ But the fault lies deeper 
than this, for you should have no such disputes 
at all. Far better be wronged and defrauded 
(8) than wrong and defraud your brethren. 
(9, 10) After all, in the end the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. And 
who are the unrighteous but the unchaste, the 
greedy, the drunken, and the extortionate, none 
of whom have any part in that kingdom ? 
(11) Such indeed were some of you Corinth- 
ians; but since your baptism you have pro- 
fessed that you are seeking to become pure 
and holy through the influence of Christ and 
the working of the Holy Spirit.’ 

7. There is utterly a fault] RV ‘ Already 
it is altogether a defect in you.' St. Paul here 
ceases to employ raillery, the weapon he has 
used so effectively in the previous vv., and 
remonstrates with them in the most serious 
fashion. The real fault was not in going to 
heathen judges to get their disputes arranged, 
but in having occasion to call in any one at all. 

9. Shall not inherit the kingdom] i.e. have 
no share in its present privileges and future 
blessings. The kingdom of God is a spiritual 
kingdom (Jn 18 3G ) ; its blessings and privileges 
are spiritual ; how then could such unspiritual 
men as those enumerated, whose conduct 
tended to harden the heart and dull the spirit- 
ual insight, have any part in it V cp. AcS-’ 1 . 

11. Ye are washed] RM ‘yo washed 
yourselves,’ i.e. submitted to baptism as the 
sign of the washing away of your sin. 

Sanctified] set apart, dedicated to God's 
service. Justified] accepted as righteous. 

In the name of the Lord] i.e. through 
spiritual union with Him and continual sub- 
mission to His influence. 

( ( Q <512-20. The Obligation op Puhity 

The Corinthians seemed to have claimed 
that they were free to satisfy all bodily 


desires now that the gospel had set them 
free from the association of eating with 
idolatry. 

St. Paul points out, first, that there are 
qualifications of this freedom even in thingB 
that are morally indifferent, and then that 
fornication is not one of these things. The 
subject arises naturally out of what he has 
said in vv. 9, in. 

12-20. Paraphrase. ‘ It is true as you sug- 
gest that “all things are lawful" ; but this is 
not an absolute but a relative principle. You 
must not argue that the existence of appetites 
proves the lawfulness of their gratification : 
you must take care that what is lawful is also 
wise, and that appetite does not make you its 
slave. (13, 14) Both food and the organ which 
digests it are perishable. But the body has 
an eternal clement, and unehastity harms that 
eternal element, designed as it is for the service 
of Christ and participation in the Resurrection. 
(15-17) You know that your bodies partake 
in the mystic union that exists between ChriBt 
and His people. How shameful is it, therefore, 
to violate this union by acts of immorality. 
Such acts cause a carnal union between those 
who participate in them, just as Scripture 
speaks of husband and wife being ‘‘one flesh” : 
whereas the Christian is united to Christ in a 
spiritual union. And the immoral union is 
destructive of the spiritual union. (18, 19) 
Therefore keep yourselves unspotted by this 
sin ; for there is none that defiles the body 
like this and makes it unfit for the dwelling- 
place of tho Holy Spirit. (20) Remember 
that you are not your own possession ; yon 
have been purchased by Christ who has given 
His life for you ; therefore, see that you 
honour Him by consecrating your very bodies 
to His service.’ 

12. All things are lawful] cp. 10 2S . St. Paul 
seems to have stated this as a principle in 
regard to the use of certain kinds of food (e.g. 
meats offered to idols, 10 “■-"), and the Cor- 
inthians had applied it generally to sensual 
indulgences. The Apostles, therefore, while 
still asserting the principle, points out two 
qualifications of it ; (a) that what is lawful 
should also bo beneficial, and (6) that no one 
should become a slave even to a lawful habit. 
We shall best understand the principle and its 
application if we think of it in relation to 
some such modern practice as. e.g., the use of 
strong drink. 13. Meats] All instance of 
things indifferent : cp. chs. 8-10, where this 
matter is treated at length. St. Paul grants 
liberty in respect of meats ; but the liberty 
does not excuse violating another man's con- 
science or becoming a slave to gluttony. Now 
the body is not, etc.] The Corinthians regarded 
the use of food and fornication as exactly on 
the same level, as both satisfying appetites : 
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they held that the existence of bodily appetites 
justified their gratification. St. Paul, on the 
contrary, draws a sharp line of distinction 
between these two things. 

14. Will also raise up us] St. Paul’s argu- 
ment in the whole passage is based on his 
view of the Resurrection which he explained 
in c. 15 : see esp. vv. 35-53. Man’s body is 
eternal ; death and the grave do not destroy 
but purify and change it, as the earth removes 
the husk and glorifies the corn cast into it. 

16. Saithhe] i.e. God in Scripture (Gn 2 24 ). 

One flesh] The words spoken first of mar- 
riage are applied here to an unholy union. St. 
Paul does not place the two on the same plane, 
but only points out that in this one respect 
they are similar. 17. One spirit] i.e. he shares 
in the life of the Lord : cp. Jnl5 4 - 5 . 

18. Without the body] i.e. outside it ; do 
not affect its spiritual nature and destiny in 
the same way as this sin. Sinneth against his 
own body] see on v. 14. 19. The temple] i.e. 

the shrine wherein He dwells : cp. 3 16 2 Cor C w . 

Ye are not your own] The best of all reasons 
for not defiling the body. 20. Bought with a 
price] Christ has given Himself for you, and 
you are His ; yea, God has given Christ for 
you, and you belong to God through Him. 

Glorify God in your body] RY omits the 
rest. St. Paul is dwelling on the necessity of 
bodily purity, and appropriately concludes with 
this appeal. 

Division II. 7 1 - 16 4 . Problems submitted 
is the Letter from Corinth 

CHAPTER 7 

( u ) Answer to Questions about Marriage 

The Corinthians had in their letter (7 1 ) 
asked St. Paul’s opinion on several points 
connected with marriage. His language in reply 
is guarded ; he speaks with some diffidence ; 
he constantly admits exceptions and lays down 
restrictions. This makes his meaning some- 
times obscure ; but the general drift is that 
celibacy, though a good thing in itself, is not 
suited to the needs of many, especially in cir- 
cumstances like theirs ; and marriage, though 
not obligatory, is not only sinless, but good in 
itself ; and those married, even to heathen 
spouses, should not separate without necessity. 

1-7. Celibacy is good, but marriage is usually 
advisable ; only let it be real and complete. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) In answer to your ques- 
tions — Celibacy is a good thing. (2) But 
because of the profligacy around you, it is 
well that each should marry. (3, 4) But the 
marriage must be a real one, each giving the 
other conjugal rights. (5) Let there be separa- 
tion only by mutual consent, for a given time, 
for purposes of devotion. (6) But I say all 
this as a concession to your circumstances, not 
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as a command. (7) I should like all to be like 
myself. But all have not the same gifts from 
God.’ 

1. The things whereof ye wrote] Probably 
most of the rest of the Epistle is taken up 
with answers to these questions, and consider- 
ations arising out of them. It is not clear 
whether the letter from the Corinthians sug- 
gested that celibacy ought to be universal, or 
deprecated it as unnatural, or asked, as Ramsay 
thinks, whether itwas ‘incumbent on Christians 
to marry, as the Jews and Roman law main- 
tained.’ Good] i.e. celibacy is an excellent 
thing (the reasons for this arc given, vv. 2(i, 32). 
but marriage is often the safer course. 2. Tn 
at-oid fornication] which was very prevalent 
at Corinth. St. Paul treats of the higher aspect 
of marriage elsewhere (Eph5 23 i 33 ). Every 
(RY ‘ each ') . . his own] Concubinage and 
polygamy are forbidden. 3. Due benevolence] 
RV ‘ her due ' ; i.e. primarily, cohabitation. 

5. To fasting and prayer] RV ‘unto prayer,’ 
omitting 1 fasting ’ on the authority of the best 
MSS. SoMk9 29 . For your incontinency] i.e. 
through your lack of self-control. 6. This] 
Perhaps v. 5 ; more probably, all he has said 
in recommendation of marriage from \ . 2 
onwards. 7. Even as I myself] i.e. able 
through self-control to lead a celibate life. 

His proper gift] He to whom God has denied 
this ability, has received some other gift from 
Him. St. Paul must have been unmarried, or, 
just possibly, a widower. 

8-16. Consequent advice or commands, 
(a) 8, 9. To the unmarried and widows — to 
remain so, unless they have an overmastering 
desire. (6) 10, 11. To the married Christians. 
The Lord's command is against separation : if 
such take place, the separated party is to re- 
main unmarried. (c) 12-14. In cases of mixed 
marriages St. Paul’s opinion is that the two 
should continue to live together if the heathen 
partner is willing ; for the fact that the one 
is a Christian brings the other also into the 
Christian sphere, as is the case with the 
children. 15, 1C. But if the heathen partner 
wants to separate, he or she may do so. and 
the Christian is then set free. But domestic 
peace is what God desires ; the heathen partner 
may possibly be converted. 

8. Even as I] i.e. unmarried and without 
desire for marriage. 10. Not I. but the Lord] 
This exhortation is confirmed by the hold's 
own authority (Mt5 32 19 4!l ) which forbids 
divorce. This is one of the passages which 
show St. Paul’s acquaintance with Christ’s 
teaching, and the supreme authority he 
attached to it: cp. ITimG 3 . 12. I, not the 
Lord] Christ had said nothing about mixed 
marriages ; the Apostle is left to his own 
judgment : cp. v. 40. He does not encourage 
mixed marriages (2 Cor 6 14 ), but is thinking of 
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cases where husband or wife has been con- 
verted since marriage. 14. Is sanctified] i.e. 
brought into the Christian sphere, under 
Christian influences. Now are they holy] i.e. 
regarded as Christian children ; as are still 
more evidently the children of two Christian 
parents. This phrase ‘ enunciates the principles 
which leads to infant baptism, viz. that the 
child of Christian parents shall be counted as 
a Christian ’ (J. Lightfoot). 15- A brother or a 
sister] the Christian partner. Not under bond- 
age] i.e. is not bound to continue with the other. 

15, 16. God hath called us to (RV ‘in’) 
peace. . save thy wife] v. 1G either (u) con- 
tinues the thought of v. 15 — God’s aim for us 
is peace, which will here be best secured by 
separation ; and the possibility of saving the 
heathen partner by remaining is, after all, 
uncertain — but more probably, (A) it continues 
the main thought of vv. 12-14, v. 15 being 
parenthetical, 1 But God desires that the married 
should live in peace together, and this may re- 
sult in the conversion of the heathen partner.’ 

17-24. The general principle ; let each re- 
main as he was when God called him (vv. 17, 20, 
24). This holds good, (a) of circumcision and 
uncircumcision. Let each keep as he is ; the 
one important thing is to keep God’s com- 
mandments. (A) Of slavery and freedom. A 
slave should not mind his position (though he 
may avail himself of an opportunity to become 
free). The Christian slave is Christ’s freed- 
man ; the Christian freeman, Christ's bond- 
servant, owing service to Him, not to men. 

17. But] RV ‘only ’ ; I only lay down the 
general rule. Hath distributed] i.e. his con- 
dition and circumstances of life. 18. Circum- 
cised . . uncircumcised] Used metaphorically, 
‘ If any Jew has been converted, let him remain 
a Christian Jew ; if a Gentile is converted, let 
him not seek to become a Jew, but remain a 
Christian Gentile.’ 19. Circumcision is nothing] 
cp. Gal 5° 6 16 Ro 2 3:, ‘ 29 . 1 Not nationality but 
obedience to God determines Christian char- 
acter’ (Stevens). 20. Calling] not ‘occupation 
in life.’ but ‘ condition in which God’s call 
found him.' St. Paul la} s this down, not as a 
universal, but as a good general rule : cp. vv. 
9, 15, 28. 

21. But if thou mayest be made free, 
use it rather] an ambiguous sentence, like v. 
16. ‘It’ may mean ‘slavery’ or ‘freedom.’ 
Either ‘ even if you have an opportunity of 
freedom, remain a slave ’ — this suits the 
immediate context — or, ‘but if you have an 
opportunity of freedom, take it.' This would 
be a parenthetical piece of advice. This is 
favoured by St. Paul’s thought elsewhere. He 
was proud of his citizenship ; he prefers celi- 
bacy because it gives greater freedom to serve 
God. So does liberty compared with slavery. 
Slavery was an essential part of the social con- 


ditions of the time. The Apostle accepts it as 
such, but lays down a principle which under- 
mines it, viz. that Christ makes no difference 
between bond and free. He insists, not on 
the rights of slaves, but on the duties of 
masters towards their Christian brethren (Eph 
6 5 ' 9 Col 3 22 -4 1 1 Tim 6 L 2 and especially Phi- 
lemon). The spread of the Christian spirit 
swept away the worst evils of slavery, before 
abolishing slavery itself. 

22. Freeman] RY ‘ freedman ’ ; sot free 
from sin (Jn 8 s4 ' 38 R08 2 GalG 1 ), but still 
owing service to Him who freed him. Christ’s 
servant] RV ‘bondservant’; bought by Him 
‘ whose service is perfect freedom.’ 23. Bought 
with a price] cp. G 20 . Servants] (RV ‘ bond- 
servants ’) of men] i.e. slavishly yielding to their 
desires ; slaves to custom or public opinion : 
cp. 2Corll 20 . 24. With God] i.e. in His 
presence, consciously doing His will. 

25-38. Marriage of virgins. The Cor- 
inthians seem to have asked particularly 
whether fathers ought to give their daughters 
in marriage. St. Paul now comes to this 
point, first, however, going into the question 
of marriage generally, and giving reasons for 
preferring celibacy. He says he cannot appeal 
to any commandment of the Lord, so simply 
gives his own opinion, assured that he deserves 
their confidence. He repeats the general rule 
(cp. v. 17) that it is best for each to remain as 
lie is, considering the early coming of the 
Lord and the distress preceding it ; so that 
while there is no sin in marriage, yet celibacy 
is best, (o) because the married will meet with 
greater troubles ; (A) because the shortness of 
the time before the Lord’s coming bids all to 
sit loose to worldly things ; (c) because the 
unmarried is freer from distraction, and able 
to serve the Lord more completely. However, 
he does not want to constrain them, but merely 
to advise for the best. If a man considers it 
right to give his daughter in marriage, let him 
do so ; but he who. feeling no such necessity, 
resolves to keep her unmarried, does better. 

25. Virgins] i.e. unmarried daughters. The 
Roman law endeavoured to make marriage 
universal ; and the J ewish view was similar. 

No commandment of the Lord] either laid 
down by Him while on earth (see on vv. 10-12), 
or imparted by special revelation. To be 
faithful] i.e. to give a trustworthy opinion, 
one deserving of confidence, as a steward of 
the mysteries of God (4 1 - 2 ). 26. The present 
distress] Perhaps persecution, which, however, 
is not elsewhere mentioned in this Epistle ; 
more probably the " distress ’ Christ had said 
would precede His return (Lk 21 2S ), which was 
thought to be near (v. 29). So to be] RV 1 to 
be as he is.’ 27. Art thou loosed] i.e. un- 
married. 28. Trouble in the flesh] i.e. in 
their earthly circumstances. Trouble would 
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fa.ll not only on themselves, but on those dear 
to them. St. Paul wants to save them such 
suffering' (UV • and I would spare you '). 

29. The time is short : it remaineth, that, etc.] 
RY ■ the time is shortened that henceforth,’ etc. 
The thought of the nearness of the Lord’s 
coming, when earthly things would pass away, 
should keep them from being engrossed in 
present interests. 31. Abusing] RM 1 using 
it to the full.’ as if the sole source of enjoy- 
ment: cp. lJn2 15 ' 1 ". 

32. Without carefulness] RY ‘free from 
cares.’ 33, 34. The exact words and punc- 
tuation are doubtful (cp. RM) ; but this does 
not affect the general sense, viz. that the un- 
married are less subject to worldly distractions 
and anxieties than the married. 35. Cast a 
snare (or, * halter ’) upon you] i.e. not deprive 
you of liberty ; force you into this course. 

Comely] RY ‘ seemly.’ 36. Any man] i.e. 
parent or guardian. Uncomely] i.e. unfairly, 
in not seeing her married. His virgin] 
daughter or ward. Let them] i.e. the maiden 
and her suitor. 37. Hath power over (RV 
‘ as touching ') his own will] i.e. is able to 
carry it out. The whole v. shows the need of 
careful deliberation in the matter ; no hasty 
resolve. Throughout, according to the social 
and legal conditions of the time, no account is 
made of the maiden’s own wishes. This is 
probably due also to the precise question St. 
Paul had to answer. 

In applying this c. to the present day we 
have to remember, (1) the altered social con- 
ditions. ( 52 ) that St. Paul’s advice is influenced 
by his regarding the Lord’s coming as very 
near. 

39, 40. Remarriage of widows. A widow 
may remarry after her husband’s death, pro- 
vided it be a Christian marriage : but St. Paul’s 
opinion is. she will do better to remain a widow. 

39. In the Lord] This forbids marriage 
from unchristian, worldly motives; and, prac- 
tically, marriage with a heathen. 40. So abide] 
RY ‘abide as she is’: cp. 1 Timo 310 , for 
widows on the Church roll. Have the Spirit 
of God] am guided by Him in what I say, 
not merely expressing my personal inclinations. 

CHAPTERS S i-l 1 1 
( b ) Food offered to Idols 

In these chs. Kt. Paul answers another 
question of the Corinthians — as to the lawful- 
ness of eating food which had been offered in 
sacrifice to idols. This was a very urgent 
question. The whole worship of the heathen 
was sacrificial, and sacrifices were offered by 
them whenever a birthday or marriage was 
celebrated. Only part of the animal was 
consumed on the altar. Of the remainder, 
part became the priest’s perquisite, and the 
rest was returned to the sacrificer, and he and 


his friends commonly feasted upon it, often in 
the precincts of the temple. Again, the bond 
of union between members of a Creek club, or 
guild, was a feast following a sacrifice. Much, 
too, of the meat in the market would have been 
offered in sacrifice, and sold by either priest 
or offerer. Thus a Corinthian Christian at a 
feast given by a heathen friend would probably 
have beforo him meat which had been offered 
in sacrifice ; this might bo the case even with 
meat bought in the market ; and continued 
membership of these guilds meant joining in 
their sacrificial meals. 

The Corinthians found this problem con- 
tinually confronting them, and had asked St. 
Paul’s advice. Their letter seems to haw* 
suggested that as an idol did not represent a 
real deity, food could not be polluted by being 
offered to it, and so might lawfully be eaten. 
St. Paul, however, admitting the truth of then- 
view of idols, tells them that (1) knowledge 
must be tempered by love, care being taken to 
avoid injuring another’s conscience ; and 
they must beware of idolatry. 

In c. 8 he deals with the general principle, 
giving caution ( 1 ) above. In c. 9 he appeal* 
to his own example, in forbearing, for tin- 
sake of others, to exercise rights he actually 
possessed, and in guarding against self-in- 
dulgence in his own life. Tn c. 10 he warns 
them against the danger of idolatry, reminding 
them of the sin and fate of the Israelites, and 
that the idol feasts mean fellowship with 
demons (idolatry being a suggestion of the 
powers of evil), which is inconsistent with the 
fellowship with and in Christ, bestowed in the 
Lord’s Supper. Finally, he gives the practical 
advice, not to be needlessly scrupulous oneself, 
but to respect the scruples of others. 

At the Council of Jerusalem, Gentile con- 
verts were directed to abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols (Acl 5 29 ). St. Paul had 
himself published these decrees in Syria, etc., 
but does not mention them here, though he 
says nothing inconsistent with them. Possibly 
he saw the Corinthians would be more in 
fluenced by argument than by appeal to an 
thority, seeing that they prided themselves on 
their wisdom ( 3 1S ) and their ability to discern 
spiritual truth ( 2 13 ' 15 3 1 ). 

CHAPTER 8 

(6) Food offered to Idols: (i) Tin: 

Principle of Self-denial 

Knowledge must be tempered by lo\e. 
More enlightened Christians must respect tin- 
scruples of their weaker brethren in the mat ter 
of eating meat which had been offered to idols. 

1-13. Paraphrase. 1 Your next question 
relates to meat offered in sacrifice to idols, 
asking whether it is permissible for a Chris- 
tian to partake of it. We all know, as you 
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remark, that such food is absolutely harmless 
to a man’s spiritual life ; but we must have 
regard for the feelings of others, and let love 
regulate our attitude. (2) Any one who 
prides himself on his knowledge is but a be- 
ginnor in learning ; (3) but if a man loves 
God, He receives His divine approval. (4) We 
know, of course, that an idol represents no 
real deity, for there is but one God. (5, C) The 
heathen, doubtless, speak of many deities and 
demigods, but we know that these have no 
actual existence : we believe in God the Fa- 
ther and the Creator and in Jesus Christ His 
Son. (7) There are many Christians, however, 
not so well instructed as we are, who still 
think, as they have been accustomed, of an 
idol as representing an existing deity, and are 
shocked at the idea of eating meat which has 
been offered to it in sacrifice. ( 8 , 9) Now it 
is quite true that whether we eat it or not is, 
in the abstract, a matter of indifference ; it 
will make us neither better nor worse in the 
sight of God. But, at the same time, you 
must take care to do nothing that will shock 
another’s feelings or wound his conscience. 
(10) If a man who thinks he cannot as a Chris- 
tian eat in an idol's temple, secs one of you 
doing so, he may be led to follow your ex- 
ample ; although his conscience, which is not 
so enlightened as yours, tells him he is doing 
wrong. (11) He is thus led to act against and 
stifle his conscience; and so the man for whom 
Christ died is brought to moral ruin by your 
self-confidence and bravado. (12) If you act 
in this way, offending the consciences of less 
self-reliant brethren and leading them into 
temptation, you sin directly against Christ. 
(13) Bather than thus do the weakest of my 
brethren spiritual injury, I would eat no flesh 
as long as I live, if to eat it is to harm another 
soul.’ 

I. We all have knowledge] This remark is 
probably quoted from the letter of the Cor- 
inthians. Yv. 2, 3 are St. Paul’s comment on 
it. Charity] BY ‘love.’ 3 . Known of him] 
4 We can only know God by love. . . They who 
love Him are known of Hun because they 
have intercourse with Him, and this mutual 
intercourse enables them to know him per- 
sonally’ (Sadler); cp. Gal 4 9. 4 . An idol is 
nothing] i.e. has no spiritual reality behind it. 

6 . 1 For us there is but one God the Father, 
the Source of all things, for whose service we 
exist, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whose 
agency all things were created, and we Chris- 
tians created anew.' 7 - With conscience of 
the idol unto this hour] BY ‘ being used until 
now to the idol ' ; i.e. not having yet been able 
to shake off the idea that it represents some 
■spiritual power. Their conscience being weak 
is defiled] i.e. they have a sense of moral de- 
filement, because their conscience is not pro- 
35* 


perly enlightened. 8 . But meat, etc.] It is 
not such matters that make us well-pleasing 
to God. 9 . This liberty of yours] i.e. freedom 
to eat. 

10 . See thee . . sit at meat in the idol's 
temple] This was what their boasted liberty 
had brought them to. Some of the Christians 
had actually partaken of a feast held in hon- 
our of some of the heathen deities. This was 
a more serious matter than merely eating (at 
home or at a friend’s house) of meat which 
had been offered to an idol, and more fraught 
with danger to others. For it involved some 
sort of recognition of the heathen deity — at 
least, the weak brethren would naturally think 
so. Knowledge] enlightenment, consciousness 
that idols do not represent a real deity. 

ix. Perish] The result of acting against 
conscience : cp. Bol4 23 . ‘Whatsoever is not 
of faith ’ (i.e. done without thorough convic- 
tion that it is right) ‘ is sin.’ 12 . Sin against 
Christ] who identities Himself with His breth- 
ren (Ac 9 4 Mt25 40 ). 13 . Probably this ab- 

staining from flesh would be practised by St. 
Paul only where circumstances required it, aB 
at Corinth. 

CHAPTEB 9 

( b ) Food offered to Idols 
(ii) St. Paul’s own Example 
St. Paul has appealed to the ‘ enlightened’ 
converts at Corinth to give up for the sake of 
others a practice which they might otherwise 
have had no hesitation in indulging. He now 
strengthens this appeal by pointing to his own 
example of self-denial. As an Apostle he had 
the right to maintenance from the Church, 
but had refrained from exercising it, lest he 
might be suspected of preaching for gain. 

Since his opponents declared that he main- 
tained himself by his own work simply because 
he knew he was no true Apostle, he begins by 
proving (vv. 1-3) his claim to the Apostleship, 
and so (vv. 4-6) to the rights enjoyed by other 
Apostles. He defends this right (vv. 7-14) by 
a number of arguments. Then he gives (vv. 
15-22) his reasons for not exercising it. His 
whole conduct has been influenced by the aim 
of causing no hindrance to the gospel, but of 
commending it to every man. 

1 - 6 . His claim to Apostleship, and conse- 
quent right to maintenance. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) Am not I myself free 
from outward authority ? For am I not an 
Apostle, having seen Jesus our Lord ? (2, 3) 
Why, your very existence as a Christian Church 
should be to you a sufficient proof of my 
Apostleship. (4-6) Now other Apostles, the 
Lord’s brethren, and Peter himself, are sup- 
ported as well as their wives, by the Churches 
they visit ; have not Barnabas and myself this 
same right ? ’ 
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l. Am I not freej (RY puls this question 
first) i.e. being an Apostle. T am free from 
man’s authority, anil could do many things I 
abstain from doing for jour sakes : ep. v. IK. 

Have I not seen Jesus] An Apostle’s work 
was to be a witness of the Resurrection (Ac 1 — 
2-'-): therefore he must have seen the risen 
Lord. This St. Paul had done at his conver- 
sion (Ac till 1! 1 Cor 1 jV). 2. Unto others] in 
their opinion. The seal] That which authenti- 
cates. or proves true. The existence of the 
Corinthian Church was a proof of St. Paul's 
apostolic power. Y. 3 probably refers to this, 
not to what follows, ' If you want a proof of 
my apostlesliip. look around you ! ' 4. Power] 
RY ■ right.’ To eat and to drink] as guests 
of the Church. 5. To lead about a sister, a 
wife] 11 V "a wife that is a believer’; i.e. to 
claim support on his journeys for his wife as 
well as himself. It is implied that the Apostles 
were mostly married ; Peter's wife’s mother is 
mentioned Ml 8 1 1 . No doubt their wives were 
of great service in getting access to the women 
if Eastern cities. Lead] as the companion of 
his travels. He asserts that he could reason- 
ably claim not only support for a wife, but also 
payment of her trav tilling expenses .is well as 
his own. The brethren of the Lord] ep. Alt 12 4,i 
13"'. They seem here included among the 
Apostles : but the title of Apostle was not 
limited to the Twelve. 6. Barnabas] was like 
St. Paul, an Apostle (Ac 1 4 1 * ), and like him, 
but unlike the rest, he maintained himself 
by his own labour. They may have jointly 
adopted this course on their missionary jour- 
ney s (Ac 13. 14). IV 0 see that Barnabas was 
known to the Corinthians, and still working 
as a missionary. I’or St. Paul’s self-support 
see on 4 1 -. 

7-14. Proof of this right. This right is 
proved (v. 7) from the analogy of soldiers, 
husbandmen, shepherds ; (tv. 8-lU) from the 
direction in the Law that the ox should not be 
muzzled (vv. 11. 12) on grounds of common 
fairness and gratitude : (vv. 13. 14) from the 
example of the Jewish priesthood. 

7. Who goeth a warfare] The Ap< mtles were 
spiritual soldiers, husbandmen, shepherds. 

8. As a man] RY ‘after the manner of 
men’: i.e. reasoning only from analogies of 
common life. 9. For it is written in the law] 
RY • Is it not also written in the law V ’ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the . . ox] Dt 2.7 *. The ox 
threshed out the corn either by simply walking 
upon it. or lit dragging a heavy sledge over it. 

Doth God take care for oxen?] RY ‘Is it for 
the oxen that God careth V ’ i.e. He did not 
make this law merely for their sake ; He meant 
the principle to go much further, to be applied 
to men. This is an instance of St. Paul’s use 
of the allegorical method of interpretation : 
cp. iCoro 1 " Gal 4 52 . 10. Altogether] or. 


‘ really,’ ‘ certainly.’ He that thresheth in hope, 
etc.] RY • lie that thresheth to tliruHh in hope 
of partaking.’ The same principle which ap 
plies to oxen holds good of human labourers, 
and so of spiritual laliourcis. 11. Carnal 
things] i.e. earthly matei ial support : ep. lto 
If) 27 . 12. If others be partakers] This shows 

that there were some persons receiving support 
from the Corinthian Church : cp. 2 Cor 1 1 

Power] R V ‘ right.’ Rather] RY ‘ yet more ’ ; 
i.e. as the instruments of your conversion. 

Suffer] RY ‘ bear.’ Hinder the gospel] hv 
being suspected of self-interest. 13. Live 
(RY ‘eat ’) of the thim /■>■ of the temple] i.e. its 
tithes and offerings. Partakers with the altar] 
Part of the offering was burnt on the altar; 
part fell to the priest : cp. Nil 18 Dt 1 8 U1 . 

14. Hath the Lord ordained] lit 1 0 10 Lk I0 7 . 

15-23. His own reason for not cxcuising 

this right. 

Paraphrase. ‘(13) But I am resolved to 
maintain my independence, (lfi-18) It i> tin 
one thing I can boast of. I cannot boast n! 
my preaching the gospel, for I am compcll'd 
to preach the gospel ; I have 110 choice 111 the 
matter: hut this self-support is of my own 
free will, and I find its reward in inert used 
opportunities and success. (10-23) To obtain 
such. I have also been in the habit of adapting 
myself to the position and circumstances of 
every class of men in turn.’ 

15. I have used none of these things] The 
Apostle was the more free to advocate ihe 
principle ‘ that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel,* because his own 
refusal of support kept him free from personal 
bias. These things] i.e. these rights. Make 
my glorying void] deprive me (by suppmtii.g 
me) of my boast of preaching the gospel I’m ly. 

17. Willingly . . against my will] RY ■ of 
mine own will . . not of mine own w ill.’ Ho 
preached under the constraining influence of 
the love of Christ. Reward] answers to 
‘glorying’: cp. Ro4 2 - fl . A voluntary action 
admits of ‘glorying,’ and calls for ‘reward.’ 
Ho it was w'ith St. Paul’s self suppoit ; not 
with his gospel-preaching. Dispensation] 11 Y 
‘ stewardship.’ 18. That I abuse not my power 
RY ‘ so as not to use to the full my rights ’ : 
viz. of claiming maintenance from his peuph. 

19. Free from all »««] Under authority or 
obligation to no man. Servant unto all] Ac- 
commodating myself to their desires and pre- 
judices as far as possible. 

20. I became as a Jew] preaching first iu 
their synagogues ; appealing to their Scrip- 
tures, e.g. Acl3 11 , etc. As under the law] e.g 
circumcising Timothy, who was half a devv 
(Ac 1 6 1-s ) ; helping the men who had taki 11 
the Nazirite vow (21 23-26) . keeping the feusN 
(20 10 ). RY inserts, ‘not being myself under 
the law’: cp. Gaia 11 " 19 . 21. To them that are 
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without law] i.c. Gentiles : cp. Hori 1 -- 1 '*. '!'<> 

them he became as without law ; e.g. refusing 
to have Titus, a (i entile. circumcised (Gal 2 3 -*) ; 
mixing freely with (tentiles ; using arguments 
from natural religion and from Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy, as at Lvstra (Acid 1 -'- 1 *) 
and Athens Being not without law 

to God] Liberty did not mean licence ; though 
free front bondage to the Law of Moses, he 
yielded obedience to the moral law of God as 
revealed in Christ. 22. The weak] ep. 8 13 
Hold, 15. By all means] some in one way, 
some in another. 23. Partaker thereof with 
you] RV ‘joint partaker thereof,' i.e. share 
with my converts in its blessings and salvation. 
This v. forms the transition to the next para- 
graph. St. Paul practised self-denial for his 
own sake also. 

24-27. The importance of self-discipline. St. 
Paul illustrates the need of this self-denial 
which he has been inculcating from the G reek 
games or athletic sports, some of the most 
noted of which (the Isthmian) were held near 
Corinth every two years. The prise was a 
mere wreath (at Corinth, formed of parsley, 
afterwards of pine), but the winner was wel- 
comed home to his native city with the honours 
of a victorious general ; his statue was erected; 
his victory was celebrated tiy a leading poet ; a 
front seat was assigned him at all festivals and 
spectacles; he was frequently relieved from 
taxation. St. Paul draws lessons for his con- 
verts from the earnestness and self-discipline 
needed in these contests : cp. Phil 3 13 > u 2 Tim 
2» 4? Heb 12 V 

24. Not all who start in a race, win : only 
the best. In the Christian race there is a 
crown for all who run their best, but only for 
such. 25. Striveth lor the mastery] RV 
‘ striveth in the games.’ Temperate in all 
things] i.e. under strict 1 training' as to food, 
drink, and exercise. An incorruptible] 1 a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away ’ ( 1 Pet 5 *). 

26. Not as uncertainly] not hesitating, look- 
ing back. Not as one that beateth the air] 
but aiming my blows well. The metaphor 
changes from running to boxing. 

27. Keep under, etc.] RV ’ I buffet my body 
and bring it into bondage.’ The body is the 
seat of temptation to self-indulgence. One 
great object of fasting ami abstinence is to 
secure this control over our bodies, so that 
1 the flesh may bo subdued to the spirit.’ The 
illness to which St. Paul was subject, his ‘ tliom 
in the flesh’ (2 Cor 1 2 7 ), must have temptod 
him often to seek his own ease and comfort 
and to live a more self-indulgent and loss 
laborious life ; and this temptation he fought 
against unceasingly. Preached to others] like 
the herald who proclaimed the conditions of 
the contest and its prizes, and summoned the 
competitors. A castaway] RV ‘rejected’; 
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disquahtic d. ' No amount, of usefulness to 
others will save us if we ourselves live not 
the hie of God' (Woodfmd). 

CHAPTER 10 
(5 ) Food oni.iai) so Idols 
(iii) Hjsioiik'ai. Illustrations and 
PitAt ncAL Advice 

St. Paul has been speaking of the need of 
earnestness and self discipline, and the danger 
of failure ; ho now holds out the fate of the 
Israelites as a warning agai us l self-confidence. 
The < ’oriiilhians were tempted to the very 
same sins for which Israel suffered. 

All of the Israelites received great blessings 
from God, types of the sacramental privileges 
Christians enjoy, yet most of them perished 
in the wilderness because of sin. They ac- 
cepted the privilege of their high calling, but 
rom mneed its responsibility. Their fate should 
warn his converts against setting their heart 
on evil things, idolatry, impurity, presuming 
on God’s patience, murmuring. 

r. All our fathers] Though most of the 
Corinthians were Gentiles, yet the Israelites 
were their spiritual forefathers ; the Christian 
Church is a continuation of the Jtwish. 

The cloud., the sea] see Ex 13 21 . 22 14. 
The cloud denoting the presence of God was 
over them, the water of the Red Sea on either 
side of them. Their passage through the sea 
was a break with their old life in Egypt ; it 
definitely committed them to Moses’ guidance, 
was in effect a profession of discipleship to 
him (Exit 31 ); they were thus baptized unto 
Moses. This typified our baptism, which is. 
( 1 ) deliverance from the bondage of sin and 
entrance upon a new life; (2) discipleship to 
Christ and union with Him. 80 the spiritual 
meat (the ‘ manna,’ Ex 16) aud spiritual drink 
(water from the rock, Ex 17 Nu20) by which 
their life was sustained, were types of the 
Roily and Blood of Christ, by which our souls 
arc nourished. Our Lord Himself made the 
manna a type of Himself, the Living Bread 
(.T116 31 - 35 ). Hero only in the NT. are the two 
Sacraments mentioned side by side. This food 
and ill-ink are called ‘spiritual’ becauso, (1) 
miraculous, (2) typical, (3) assuring the people 
of God's presence, strengthening their faith. 

4. That ( R V ‘ a ’) spiritual Rock that followed 
them : and that Rock was Christ] The several 
v isible rocks from which water came were 
symbols of the one invisible Rock who 
accompanied them and bestowed these 
blessings. God is often called a Rock in the 
OT., e.g. Dt32i5-is p a 18-’>3i. We see St. 
Paul’s recognition of Christ’s pre-existence ; 
the divine power which sustained the Israelites 
was the power of Christ working on earth 
before His Incarnation : cp. also .In'? 87, 38, 

5. Many] RY ‘most.’ All shared these 
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same blessings, yet most, all, in fact, except 
Caleb and Joshua, perished in the wilderness. 
So our sacramental privileges will not save us 
if we live a careless life. 6 . Examples] to bo 
avoided : cp. Heb3 '-4' 2 . They . . lusted] after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt (Nu 1 1); the Corinthians 
were inclined to hanker after heathen pleasures. 

7 . The people sat down, etc.] in honour 
of the golden calf (Ex 32 8 ). Play] revelling 
accompanying the idol-w r orship. 8 . Some of 
them committed] Nu25. Fornication was a 
temptation to the Corinthians (c. 6 ). It was 
closely associated with idolatry ; at Corinth 
there were a great number of women attached 
to the temple of Aphrodite (Venus) and 
devoted to her shameful service. 9 . Tempt 
Christ] (ltV • the Lord’; with AV, see on v. 4) 
i.e. try His patience. Destroyed of serpents] 
Nu21M. 10 . Murmur] as some might at 
losing their old heathen pleasures. Destroyed 
of the destroyer] i.e. the destroying angel 
inflicting pestilence (Ex 12 23 2S24 15 < lfi Nu 
16 «-*>). 

11 . For ensamples] B.V ‘by way of ex- 
ample.’ Written for our admonition] not 
merely as ancient history: cp. Rolf) 4 . The 
ends of the world] RV 1 of the ages.' Chris- 
tians are ‘the heirs of all the ages,’ living in 
the final dispensation: cp. Hebl 2 13 . Such 
as is common to man] RV ' such as man can 
bear.' God is faithful] He will not fail you 
(l 9 ); so endure, assured that He will support 
and finally deliver (make a way to escape). 

14 - 22 . Partaking of the Holy Communion 
is morally incompatible with partaking of 
idolatrous feasts. By partaking of the Eucha- 
rist they showed themselves Christians having 
communion with Christ, and in Him with one 
another : by sharing in sacrificial feasts in 
honour of idols they made themselves pagans, 
recognising the existence of false gods and 
forming a brotherhood with idol-worshippers. 
The two were morally incompatible, an offence 
against the Lord, who required their whole 
allegiance. 

Paraphrase. ‘(14) Therefore avoid all 
connexion with idolatry, (o) Judge for your- 
selves, ye ihat are sensible men. (10) The 
Cup that we bless, the Bread that we break, 
do they not mean fellowship with Christ 
through sharing in Christ’s Blood and Body V 

(17) And we are all made one body in fellow- 
ship together by partaking of the one Bread. 

(18) So among the Jews, eating of the sacrifice 
means communion with God through (or with) 
the altar. (19) Now though an idol is a mere 
nothing, ( 20 ) yet we cannot help regarding 
heathen sacrifices as offered to evil spirits, 
( 21 ) and it is morally impossible to share both 
in the Table and Cup of the Lord, and in 
those of evil spirits ; ( 22 ) we cannot afford to 
provoke the Lord to jealousy.’ 


14. Flee from idolatry] do not run into 
temptation by attending these sacrificial feasts. 

15. As to wise men] such as the Corinth- 
ians prided themselves on being: cp. 3 18 4 h 
8 10 . They could judge how incongruous it 
was, after having by the Eucharist been made 
partakers of Christ, to share in idol sacrifices, 
and so enter into fellowship with evil spirits. 

16. Cup of blessing] the cup of wine upon 
which a blessing was pronounced. We bless] 
i.e. consecrate by thanksgiving and prayer. 

Communion of the blood of Christ] In e. 1 1 
St. Paul presents the Eucharist under the 
aspect of a memorial of Christ’s death; here 
under that of communion with Him ; hence 
our term ‘ Holy Communion ’ for this Sacra- 
ment. Partaking of the Cup bestows spiritual 
communion with Christ, helping those who 
have faith to receive more and more of Hi-, 
spirit and influence. So partaking of the Bread 
brings the same spiritual blessings. Both form 
one act of communion, the only difference 
being that while partaking of the Cup their 
thoughts are fixed on Christ’s Blood shed for 
many, and while partaking of the Bread, upon 
His broken Body. We break] following 
Christ's own institution (Mt 26 -". -"). The 
Church is spoken of as doing what was actually 
done by its president (Ac20 n ). 17 . For we 

being many] better, RM 1 Seeing that tlici e is 
one bread, we who are many are one body .’ 1 1 

is a Sacrament of unity in Christ; partakers of 
the one Bread, broken and distributed to each, 
we all partake sacramentally of Christ's Body, 
and arc thus ‘members incorporate in His 
mystical Body, the blessed company of all 
faithful people 

18. Israel after the flesh] the natural Israel. 
We Christians are the true Israel, who do 
God’B will (Gal 6 w ). Partakers of (ItV 
‘have communion with’) the altar] i.e. with 
God, whose share was offered on it: see 011 
9 13 . Or, ‘ communion (with God) in (by) the 
altar.’ 1 The altar on which the \ ictim w as 
given to Jehovah, and from which it was gi\ cn 
back to the offerers, was a meeting-place ol 
communion between God and His people ' 
(Evans). 19. That the idol is any thing] 
no contradiction of 8 4 >". 20 . They sacrifice 

to devils (lit. ‘demons’), and not to God] an 
echo of Dt32 1T . St. Paul means that while 
particular heathen gods have no real existence, 
yet idolatrous worship is the invention of evil 
spirits, who instigate the excesses connected 
with it. To join in idolatrous feasts is to conic 
into contact and fellowship with these spirits 

21 . Cannot] It is morally impossible ; to 
indulge in the latter makes the former a mere 
mockery. 

22 . Provoke the Lord to jealousy] (from l)t 
32 16 > 21 ; cp. Ex20 6 ) by dividing an allegiance. 

Are we stronger than he?] This was really 
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what the conduct of those who frequented 
idol-feasts amounted to — a challenge to God. 
How absurd their conduct when thus analysed ! 

I O' 23 - 1 1 '. Practical directions. St. Paul 
has shown the moral danger of joining in what 
was avowedly a sacrificial, idolatrous feast. 
He now comes to cases where it was lawful to 
eat meat that had been oiTered in sacrifice to 
idols, provided the feelings of others were 
considered. 

Paraphrase. 1 (23, 24) In dealing with the 
limits within which Christian liberty may be 
exercised, we have to consider not merely 
whether a thing is permissible, but whether it 
is helpful to others, as well as to ourselves. 
(25, 26) You may freely eat, without asking 
questions, any meat you buy in the market, 
for all that is in the world is from God, and 
therefore good. (27) And if you go to a 
feast at a friend's house, eat, without ques- 
tioning, whatever is placed before you ; (28, 
29) but if told that anything has been offered 
in sacrifice, abstain from it, so as not to wound 
the conscience of your informant. (29, 30) 
Remember it is entirely for his sake that you 
abstain ; for in the abstract it is not well that 
another’s conscience should be scandalised by 
the liberty I exercise, or that what I reeeii e 
as God’s good gift should cause me to be 
maligned. (31) So not only eat and drink, but 
do everything, to God’s glory ; (32) and 
avoid giving offence to men, whether Jews, or 
heathen, or fellow-Christians. (33) Remem- 
ber that I always seek to deny myself for 
others with a view to their profit and salva- 
tion. (It 1 ) Follow my example in this respect 
as I follow Christ’s.’ 

23 . All things (i.e. things indifferent) are 
lawful] see on 6 12 > 13 . Edify] lit. ‘build up' 
the Christian chai-acter. 24 . Another's wealth ] 
RY ‘ his neighbour’s good.’ ‘Wealth' is old 
English for ‘welfare.’ 25 . Shambles] the 
meat market. Asking no question for con- 
science sake] i.e. so as not to trouble your 
conscience, or, not stopping to consult con- 
science. St. Paul does not want to encour- 
age unhealthy scruples. 26 . The earth it the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof] i.e. all its 
contents (PS24 1 ) ; said to have been a Jewish 
grace before meat. RV omits these words 
at end of v. 28. 29 . Of another] RY 1 by 
another.’ Stevens paraphrases the v., ‘ Such 
action would have its entire reason in the 
weakness of the scrupulous man, for, in itself 
considered, one’s liberty is not determined by 
some one else’s conscience, but by his own.’ 

30 . If I by grace be a partaker] RM, better, 

‘ If I partake with thankfulness ’ : cp. 1 Tim 
43 - 5 , Evil spoken of] Heathens, or weak 
Christians, would think it grossly inconsistent 
to thank God for food offered to idols. 

31 . Do all to the glory of God] The prin- 


ciple the Apostle has been inculcating in 
respect of moats has a universal application. 

32 . None offence] RV ‘no occasion of 
stumbling.’ 33 . I please all me>i\ cp. 9 22 , and 
especially RolS 1 ' 2 , ‘Let every one of us 
please his neighbour for his good to edifica- 
tion ’ : contrast Gal 1 JO. 

C. ii. 1 . Be ye followers of me] cp. 4 16 . 
For Christ’s example cp. Phil2 4 Ro 15®, 
1 even Christ pleased not himBelf.’ This v. is 
closely joined to the preceding ; 11 2 begins a 
new section. 

CHAPTER 11 
Disorders in Worship 

2- 16. (<■■) TnE Veiling op Women in 

CnuRcn 

2 . Now I praise you] This v. introduces 
the two following sections. The Apostle 
begins by praising them, perhaps echoing 
words from their own letter, for keeping the 
rules and teaching he had given ; but goes on 
to rebuke faults that have come to his know- 
ledge. Keep the ordinances] RV ‘hold fast 
the traditions ’ : cp. 2 Th 2 16 . I delivered them, 
to you] 11 23 15®. Probably here rules for 
worship are specially meant. 

3 - 16 . Dress of women in public worship. 
In Greek, as well as in Eastern cities, it 
was customary for women, except those of 
bad character, to cover their heads in public. 
Some of the female Corinthian converts had 
discontinued this practice in Christian worship, 
thus practically claiming equality with men. 
Now St. Paul himself taught that ‘ there can 
be no male and female : for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3 2 ®, written either shortly 
before or shortly after 1 Cor). By this he 
meant that salvation is offered to all alike, 
all are alike in spiritual position ; but these 
women had taken such teaching to mean that 
all social subordination to men was also done 
away. But just as in the case of slavery (see 
on 7 21 ), Christianity did not come to abolish 
existing social conditions. It has done much 
to improve the condition of women, but has 
done so gradually. And when all is said, 
there remains a natural subordination of 
women to men ; and the conduct of these 
women in the prevailing circumstances of 
the age was likely to bring reproach on 
Christianity. 

St. Paul first lays down the principle of 
subordination. He then speaks of the un- 
seemliness of the practice in question, and 
of its converse, namely, men covering their 
heads ; and shows how this matter comes 
under the above principle, while women are 
not degraded by this subordination. He next 
uses corroboratory arguments from nature, 
and finally appeals to the practice of all other 
Churches. 
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Paraphrase. 1 (3) Every man is subordinate 
to Christ ; woman, on the other hand, is sub- 
ordinate to man. just as Christ is subordinate 
to God. (4) Now, on this principle, if neces- 
sary, if any man were to worship with covered 
head he would disgrace himself, because the 
covered head is the symbol of inferior position. 

(5) 111 the same way every woman who wor- 
ships without her veil, thus violating the 
custom among women of good character, acts 
discreditably and brings shame upon herself. 

(6) Indeed, she might as well have her hair 
cut short ; and she knows the shame attaching 
to that. (7-9) The man. therefore, as receiv- 
ing his authority directly from God. ought to 
keep his head uncovered in worship ; whereas 
the woman should veil her head as the sign 
that her authority is derived from man. (10) 
And this is the more necessary when we re- 
member that the angels are witnesses of 
Christian worship. (11, 12) But, after all, 
in the Christian life man and woman are 
dependent upon each other, just as they are 
in natural life, and in all things they are 
dependent upon God. (13-15) Now, just say 
yourselves if it is seemly for a woman to wor- 
ship unveiled. Why, even nature, by giving 
her long hair for a natural veil, asserts the 
contrary, (16) But if any one is still uncon- 
vinced, let me say, once for all, that this practice 
of the unveiling of women is unknown to us and 
to the Churches of God.’ 

3. The head of every man is Christ] as the 
Son of man, the second Adam ; and so the 
head of all men: cp. Eph4 15 . The head of 
the woman] cp. Epho 22 ' 23 . Woman was 
socially subordinate to man, and this was to 
be recognised in her behaviour at public wor- 
ship. The head of Christ in God] He is sub- 
ordinate to the Father (a) in His humanity. 
His mediatorial work, (ft) as deriving His 
nature from the Father : see on 3 23 . 4. Pro- 

phesying] i.e. uttering a revelation of God's 
will. Dishonourethhishead] because he is wear- 
ing the mark of dependence. 5. Dishonoureth 
her head] through not wearing the symbol of 
dependence. As if she were shaven] i.e. it is 
as shameful as if her hair were cut off, 6. Be 
shorn] be like men in this also. A shame] it 
was the punishment of an adulteress. 7. Image 
and glory of God] displaying most fully the 
divine perfections (Gnl 26 ). The woman is 
the glory of the man] The meaning is that 
while man’s authority is derived directly from 
God, woman’s authority is derived from man. 
She thus receives not immediate but reflected 
light, so to speak. 8, 9. Of the man . . for the 
man] cp. Gn2 19-23 . 10. Power] RY ‘a sign 

of authority.’ i.e. that she is under authority. 

Because of the angels] The angels were con- 
ceived to be present as witnesses of and sharers 
in Christian worship. The recollection of this 
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should mako the worshippers more reverential : 
cp. 1 With angels and archangels . . we laud and 
magnify thy glorious name.’ 11,12. See out- 
line. 14. Nature] i.e. the natural order of 
things, and man’s sense of its fitness. For 
such guidance, cp. Ro2 14 . 

15. The argument is that God, by providing 
woman with a natural veil, has taught that she 
ought to cover her head before Him. 

16. Contentions] argumentative ; not open 
to conviction. No such custom] i.e. that 
women should be unveiled. For similar ap- 
peal to the example of other Churches, see on 
4 n 717 1433-86; C p. with the whole passage 
vv. 3-16, Eph 5 22 24 1 Tim 2 8-U 

17-34. (</) The Proper Observance or 
the Lord’s Suiter 

Like other societies and guilds in Greek 
cities, the early Christians used to have a 
common meal, to which all contributed accord- 
ing to their power, the rich helping their poorer 
brethren. Being thus a token of brotherly 
love and Christian fellowship, it was called a 
‘Love Feast' (Gk. agape , see Jude v. 12 
RY). In the earliest times the Buchans! 
was connected with it. as at the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, from which perhaps this 
feast was copied. Bnt later on, perhaps m 
consequence of such disorders as those here 
mentioned, the two were separated, the Eu- 
charist being held in the morning, the Lou‘ 
Feast in the evening; and the latter gradually 
died out. Here the two are clearly united, 
and it is not clear whether 1 the Lord's Supper’ 
means the whole feast or the memorial service 
preceding or following the 1 Love Feast.' 

This feast had been greatly abused by the 
selfishness and individualism so prevalent at 
Corinth. Each individual or small clique 
began at once to consume the food and wine 
brought by themselves without waiting for the 
whole community to assemble, and without 
letting the poorer brethren share with them. 
What ought to have been an evidence of 
brotherly love had become an exhibition of 
selfish greed ; and under these circumstances 
it was impossible to administer the Holy 
Communion in an orderly and reverent 
manner 

St. Paul in this passage denounces this con- 
duct (vv. 17-19). He blames them for the 
divisions and abuses which deseczvited their 
religious meetings, and shows (vv. 20-22) how 
this spirit is fatal to the proper observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. He reminds them of the 
institution and meaning of the Eucharist (vv. 
23-26), of the need of partaking in a right 
spirit, and the sin and penalty of doing other- 
wise (vv. 27-32). He concludes (vv. 33, 34) 
with practical recommendations, which he will 
supplement when he comes. 
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17 - 34 . Paraphrase. 1 1 wrote of praising 
you for keeping my ordinances, but I cannot 
praise you with regard to your Church meet- 
ings, which, as now conducted, do you more 
harm than good. (18) First I hear of there 
being factions among you there, and 1 think 
there must be some truth in the report. (1 9) 
The existence of such parties serves, at all 
events, to make known true Christians. (20) 
But the result of this factious spirit is that 
in your meetings there is no proper obser\- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper ; (21) each cares 
only for himself ; some get too little, some 
too much. (22) Cannot you satisfy your 
hunger at home ? Do you dare to treat with 
contempt the Church of God and your poorer 
brethren ? (23-25) Call to mind what I 

taught you, as I myself received it from the 
Lord, about the most solemn institution of 
this Sacrament. (26) The observance of it is 
a constant proclamation of the Lord's death 
for man till His return ; (27) to partake of it 
unworthily is to be guilty of insult to the 
Lord’s Body and Blood offered for us. (28) 
Let every one, then, first examine his motives 
for coming. (29) Any one not realising the 
presence of the Lord’s Body in this Sacrament 
brings a judgment on himself, (30) hence the 
prevalence of sickness and death among you. 
(31, 32) If we would but judge ourselves, we 
should not be so judged ; but this judgment is 
the Lord’s chastening, to save us from final 
condemnation with the world. (33) Therefore 
avoid this greedy selfishness, (34) and satisfy 
your appetite at home, that your meetings 
may not bring down a judgment upon you. 
Other matters I will settle when I come.’ 

17 . The Apostle had praised them (v. 2) for 
keeping his instructions ; and had gone on to 
instruct them further regarding the veiling of 
women, a subject he had probably not needed 
to mention before. Ho now tells them that 
his praise is qualified. In this] RV 1 in giving 
you this charge.’ Ye come together] for Church 
meetings. Not for the better] which ought to 
be the result of all religious meetings. 18 . In 
the church] i.e. as always in the NT., not 
the building, but the assembly ; RM 1 in con- 
gregation.’ Divisions] or, ’schisms,’ lit. ‘splits.’ 
They split up at their meeting into different 
sets. 19 . There must be also heresies] cp. 
Mt 18 7 , ‘ It must needs be that offences come,’ 
i.e. owing to human weakness and sinfulness. 

Heresies] RM ‘ factions ’ : cp. Gal 5 ®. The 
word (lit. * choice,’ then 1 chosen opinions,' or 

* a party holding opinions of their own ’) is 
repeatedly used of the sects of the Jews. That 
they which are approved, etc.] i.e. these parties 

* are a magnet attracting unsound and unsettled 
minds, and leaving genuine believers to stand 
out approved by their constancy’ (Findlay). 

go. This 1 is not to eat] RY 1 it is not possible 


to eat.’ Their selfishness (v. 21) was fatal to 
the proper spirit of devotion and brotherly 
love ; it became no more than an ordinary 
meal. The Lord's supper] This name occurs 
only here in the NT. ; it is uncertain whether 
it refers here to the Eucharist alone, or to the 
whole supper, or Love Feast. 21 . Every one 
taketh, etc.] corrected, v. 33. See introduc- 
tory remarks on vv. 17-34. 22 . Have ye not 

houses] cp. v. 34. Despise ye the church of 
God] i.e. by thinking only of yourselves, and 
not of the welfare of the whole household of 
God. Them that have not (R V 1 nothing ’)] i.e. 
the poor, who have no food to bring. I praise 
yon not] cp. v. 2. They had not kept this 
‘ tradition he had delivered them.’ 

23 . I have received of the Lord] It is doubt- 
ful whether this must mean ‘ by direct revela- 
tion,’ cr whether it may be 1 through instruc- 
tion from others ’ : cp. 15 3 . Probably the 
facts were learnt from older Christians, but 
their full significance was directly revealed to 
him by the Lord. St. Paul contrasts here the 
solemn circumstances of the institution of the 
Sacrament with the disorderly scenes accom- 
panying its frequent celebration at Corinth. 

Which also I delivered unto you] Instruction 
about this Sacrament formed part of St. Paul’B 
earliest teaching to his converts. The same 
night in which he was betrayed] The mention 
of this calls to mind all the circumstances of 
the Passion, which we see St. Paul and his readers 
must have fully known, and so gives force to 
His last command. The account here of the 
Institution of the Eucharist agrees closely 
with that given by St. Luke, who may have 
been familiar with the words St. Paul used 
when consecrating ; and differs slightly from 
the accounts of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
The one phrase found only here is, ‘This do 
ye, as oft aB ye drink it, in remembrance of 
me.’ 24 . Take, eat] RV omits. In the MSS 
which have this reading the copyists probably 
supplied it from St. Matthew’s Gospel, for the 
sake of securing uniformity in the accounts of 
the institution. 

Is broken for you] RV ‘is for you.’ St. 
Luke says, ‘ which is given for you.’ This do 
in remembrance of me] So Lk, not Mt, Mk. 

This do] i.e. all that was done then — ‘ Take, 
bless, break, distribute,’ eat. In remembrance 
of me] or, ‘ as a memorial of Me ’ and of My 
atoning death (v. 26) — one great aspect of 
the Eucharist. 25 . When he had supped] 
RV ‘ after supper.’ The bread was taken and 
distributed by our Lord during the Passover 
feast : cp. Mt26 26 ; the cup was given at the 
close of the feast, and may have been the or- 
dinary cup of thanksgiving taken at the con- 
clusion of the Passover feast, set apart by 
Christ to this special purpose henceforth. This 
cup is the new testament (RV 1 covenant ’) in 
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my blood] SoLk. Mt, Mk, 1 this is my blood of 
the covenant.' Christ's Blood establishes a 
new covenant between God and man, one of 
forgiveness and grace : cp. HobS 6-13 9 16< . 
The cup is a seal or assurance of our being in- 
cluded within this covenant. 26. Ye do show 
the Lord’s death] The celebration is 1 a living 
sermon.’ 

27. Eat . . and drink] RV * eat . . or drink.’ 
This suggests a possible interval between the 
two : see on v. 25. Unworthily] i.e. carelessly, 
irreverently, as if an ordinary meal, regardless 
of its sacred meaning. Guilty of the body and 
blood] i.e. he sins against them ; by insulting 
the Sign, he insults the thing signified. 28. Let 
a man examine (RV ‘ prove ’) himself] i.e. see 
that he understands the sacrament, and is in 
a tit moral condition to receive it. 29. Un- 
worthily] RV omits here, and for not discern- 
ing reads, ‘ if he discern not the body,' i.e. if 
he does not realise that it is not mere bread, 
but the Lord’s Body that is given under the 
symbol, and if while he partakes of the bread 
he does not also receive inwardly of Christ's 
spirit and increase in consciousness of union 
with Him. Damnation] RV * judgment,' not 
final condemnation, but God’s chastening 
punishment intended to bring to repentance, 
and so save from the final condemnation of 
the ungodly world (v. 32). So vv. 31, 34, 
where RV reads ‘ judgment ' for 1 condemna- 
tion.’ 30. For this cause] Their irreverence 
had led God to punish them by disease and 
death (sleep, i.e. ‘ in death ’). They had been 
visited with sickness, and St. Paul was enlight- 
ened by God to see in this the punishment of 
this irreverence. It is possible, however, that 
the words may be used in the spiritual sense, 
and may refer to the moral condition of the 
Corinthians. 31, Judge ourselves] realise our 
true condition. 33, 34. These vv. correct, 
abuses described vv. 21, 22. 

St. Paul regards the Eucharist as. (1) a 
means of communion with Christ (10 16 - 17 ) ; 
(2) a sign of brotherhood by which all Chris- 
tians are united together (10 17 ) ; (3) a memorial 
of Christ and of His death for man (11 24-26) ; 
and he records Christ's words which describe 
it as (4) the Seal of the New Covenant. From 
these chs. we get the phrases ‘ Holy Com- 
munion.' ‘ Lord’s Table,' ‘ Lord’s Supper.’ 

CHAPTERS 12-14 
(e) Spiritual Gifts 

In the early Church various powers, facul- 
ties, and graces were bestowed on individual 
Christians by the Holy Spirit. Some of these 
were distinctly miraculous, such as prophecy, 
tongues, power to work miracles ; others were 
less extraordinary gifts, such as teaching or 
wisdom ; or special graces of Christian char- 
acter, such as love. The Apostle does not 


distinguish between theso classes ; all alike 
come from the same Source, and are to be 
exorcised for the good of all. The Corinthians 
wore inclined to overvalue the more showy 
gifts, especially that of tongues. Those pos- 
sessing this gift were tempted to use it for 
mere display ; those not possessing it envied 
theso others, and undervalued their own gifts. 

St. Paul first (c. 12) shows that all these 
gifts come from the same Spirit, and all alike 
contribute to the well-being of the Church. 
But love (c. 13) surpasses them all ; without 
it they are of no avail. Of these gifts, 
prophecy (i.e. inspired preaching, revelation 
of God’s will) is better than tongues because 
it builds up the Church, and produces a better 
etEcct upon unbelievers (c. 14). But the exer- 
cise of both gifts must be so regulated that 
all things may be done, (a) ‘ to edifying ’ ; (4) 

‘ decently and in order.’ 

CHAPTER 12 
(e) Spiritual Gifts 
( i) Their Nature and Relations 

1-3. The test of the Spirit’s presence is the 
confession of Jesus as the Lord. It would 
seem that some members of the Church, carried 
away by their excitement when speaking in 
the congregation under the power of the 
Spirit, as they said, had called Jesus accursed, 
as if they had been unbelievers. No such 
utterance, says the Apostle, can proceed from 
any one who speaks by the Spirit. 

2. Gentiles] and so ignorant of all spiritual 
gifts, and requiring guidance now r . 3. Where- 
fore] i.e. because these gifts differ from any 
experience you had when heathens. Calleth 
Jesus accursed] RV ‘saith, Jesus is anatlu 11111 ’ 
as unbelieving Jews would say. Jesus is the 
Lord] cp.Rol0 9 (RV). This sincere confession 
is the essence of Christianity, and pro\es the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, the possession of 
a gift from Him. For a similar test cp. 1 Jn 
4 1- 3 . Prof. Stevens paraphrases thus : ‘ The 
very first thing to be understood is that the 
confession of Jesus Christ ns Lord is the key- 
note of all inspired speech. The primarj lest 
of the Spirit’s inspiration is : Do you ackuon - 
ledge the Lordship of Christ ? ’ 

4-1 1. There are many gifts, but all are 
bestowed by one Spirit. 

4, 5, 6. Spirit. . Lord. . God] The doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity is implied here. Adminis- 
trations] RV ‘ministrations’ ; ways in which 
the Lord is served. Operations] RV ‘work- 
ings.’ Which worketh all in all] i.e. who is the 
author and instigator of all these activities in 
all who possess them. 7. The gift by which 
the Spirit manifests His presence is given to 
each for the common good of all. 9. Faith] 
i.e. (probably) a great wonder-working faith 
(13 2 Hebll 33 ). 10. Prophecy] i.e. inspired 
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utterance of God’s mind ; not only ‘ fore- 
telling,’ but ‘ forth-telling see on 14 Dis- 
cerning of spirits] power to recognise whether 
a man were a true or a false prophet. Tongues 
. . interpretation] cp. intro, to c. 14. xi. As 
he will] Notice the personality and the freedom 
of the Spirit. 

12-31. The Church is like the human body. 
It consists of many members, with different 
functions, but all intended to promote the 
good of the whole. Thus there is no room for 
: selfish display, envy of others' gifts, contempt 
- of one’s own : cp. Ro 1 2 4 . 5 Eph 4 13 i 16 ; and the 
i Roman fable of the belly and the members. 

12, 13. Stevens paraphrases thus : 1 The 
unity of those who possess the various gifts is 
analogous to the unity of the body ; they are 
all one in Christ. Their baptism into Christ 
signifies their unity in Him, whatever their 
nationality or social condition.' 12. Are] i.e. 
constitute one body. So also is Christ] Christ 
is regarded here as the personality whose body 
is the Church. He is so closely connected with 
the Church that He is almost identified with 
it. He infuses His Spirit into it, and His 
Presence interpenetrates it. Every Christian 
is a member of Christ’s body — head, hand, 
foot, eye, ear, or some other equally essential 
member. 13. Into one body] i.e. so as to be- 
come one body : cp. Eph l 4 . Have been all 
made to drink into (RV ‘ of ’) one Spirit] or, 
perhaps, ‘been watered with one Spirit.’ He 
has poured His gifts into us all. 15. A 
warning against being envious of others’ gifts, 
negligent of our own. Is it therefore not of 
the body ?] R Y ‘ it is not therefore not of the 
body' ; it does not on this account cease to 
belong to it. 

i7 f . If the whole body] Just as the differ- 
ences of powers and functions are a great 
advantage to the body, so the existence of 
different gifts benefits the Church. The 
position of each individual, his possession of 
this or that gift, has been ordered by God. 

21. I have no need of thee] a rebuke to 
those who despised those not possessing Iheir 
gifts. 23. Bestow more abundant honour] i.e. 
by clothing them. 24. No need] of clothing. 

Tempered . . together] wrought all into 
harmony. Given more abundant honour] by 
implanting in men the instinct of v. 23. 

25. No schism] contrast 1 10 ll 18 , where see 
note. 26. All the members suffer with it] 
What is true of the human body, through the 
nervous connexion of all its parts, should be 
true of the Church : cp. Rol2 s . 

27-31. Application. The various offices 
and functions in the Church, Christ’s Body. 
These are by God’s assignment ; all do not 
possess the same gift. 27- Ye are the body of 
Christ] true of individual Churches, as here ; 
and of the Church universal (Eph 1 23 ). 


Members in particular] i.e. each in his place ; 
RV 1 severally members thereof.’ 28. First 
apostles, etc.] cp. similar list, Eph4 n . It is 
a list not so much of distinct offices as of 
functions and gifts, some of which may be 
combined in the same man. St. Paul was 
Apostle, prophet, teacher (AC13 1 ), worked 
miracles, and spoke with tongues (1 Corl4 18 ). 

Apostles] commissioned witnesses of Christ’s 
Resurrection, founders or organisers of 
Churches. Prophets] cp. v. 10, inspired re- 
vealers of God’s mind. Teachers] who gave 
instruction regarding the faith and the bearing 
of religion upon life and conduct (v. 8). 

Helps] including the original work of dea- 
cons. ministration to the poor and sick. 

Governments] i.e. powers of organisation 
and administration, including much of the work 
of presbyters. Tongues] are perhaps put last, 
because overvalued at Corinth. 

30. Interpret] i.e. the tongues (v. 10). 

31. Covet (RV ‘desire ’) earnestly the best 
(RV ' greater ’) gifts] The lowest have their 
place, but it is right to aim at possessing the 
higher. And yet shew I unto you a more 
excellent way] RV ‘ a still more excellent way 
show' I unto you,' i.e. in which to possess and 
use them. To have them is good, but it ia 
still more important to use them in a spirit of 
love. 

CHAPTER 13 
(e) Spiritual Gifts 

(ii) Tiie most excellent Gift of Charity 

In this c. we enter into the purest at- 
mosphere and breathe the most fragrant 
odours. Passing from the previous chs. 
with their tale of faction and scandal and 
shame to this passage with its description of 
Christian love is like passing from the en- 
chanted ground of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ to 
the land of Beulah within sight of the Celestial 
Gate. 

The Revised Version reads 1 love ’ for charity 
throughout the c. The Gk. word is translated 
‘ love ’ in most places of the NT., so is the 
corresponding verb always. The RV change 
(l) is desirable for consistency ; (2) gives the 
Apostle’s meaning better — love being much 
more than almsgiving or kindly judgment, 
which are now the usual meaning of ‘ charity ’ ; 
(3) shows St. Paul and St. J ohn are agreed in 
attaching the highest value to love, thus 
enforcing the ‘ great commandment of the 
Law ’ as declared by our Lord. The Gk. 
word translated ‘ charity ’ in AV does not 
exist in classical Greek. It is found first in 
the Septuagint. The corresponding verb 
means to desire the good of one whom you 
esteem ; and the noun is appropriately applied 
to the spirit which seeks not its own but 
others’ good, and sacrifices itself for others. 
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1-3. Great gifts (e.g. tongues, prophecy, 
knowledge, faith) and even good deeds are of 
no avail without love : cp. Mt 7 - 2 . What a 
man is, is more important than what he 
has. 

I. Tongues] the gift the Corinthians most 
valued. Have not charity] do not use the 
gift in a spirit of love. Sounding brass] i.e. 
merely so much noise. 2. All faith] see on 
12 9 . Remove mountains] Mt 17 20 21 21 . St. 
Paul may have our Lord’s words in mind ; 
but it was a proverbial expression. 3. These 
actions would seem works of love, but may 
spring merely from ostentation or vainglory. 

Give my body] A still greater instance of 
self-devotion. To be burned] Some MSS have, 

‘ give my body that I may boast,’ in self- 
approval. 

4-7. The character and actions of Love. 

4. Vaunteth not itself] does not make a 
display. Puffed up] i.e. conceited. 5. Seeketh 
not her own] i.e. her own advantage (10 24 . 33 ). 

Thinketh no evil] RV 1 taketh not account 
of evil ’ ; does not reckon up her grievances. 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity] i.e. in hearing 
or telling of others' faults or follies. In (RV 
1 with ’) the truth] i.e. in the spread and victory 
of truth and right. 7. Beareth] without break- 
ing down. Believeth all things] is not sus- 
picious ; puts the best construction on things. 

Endureth] without giving up. 

8-13. Love is eternal. Other gifts, know- 
ledge, prophecy, tongues serve but a temporary 
purpose. ‘They are only means towards an 
end. Love remains the completion and per- 
fection of our human being’ (F. W. Robertson). 

9. In part] partially, imperfectly. 11. When 
I was a child] an illustration of v. 10. Under- 
stood] RY ' felt.’ 12. Through a glass] RV 
4 in a mirror,' seeing only a reflection, not the 
actual reality. Ancient mirrors were of metal 
(cp. Ex 38 s ), often reflecting imperfectly. 

Darkly] lit. 4 in a riddle,’ taught by hints 
and metaphors. Our knowledge of divine 
things is necessarily imperfect ; much is not 
revealed, much only partially ; we have to 
use earthly and human figures and language 
to express eternal truths. Know even as also 
I am known] 1 Then shall I plainly know 
spiritual things with a knowledge like that of 
God ’ (Stevens) ; or, 1 even as God knows 
me.’ 

15. Now abideth] Probably meaning not 
4 these three exist now, but finally love alone 
will remain ' ; but, 4 the fact is that these three 
alone are eternal.’ Faith (confidence in God) 
will continue in the next life : so will hope 
(expectation of future good) ; for that life 
will be one of progress not stagnation. The 
greatest of these is charity] RV 4 love.’ For 
love is the mainspring of faith and hope ; and 
4 God is love.’ 


CHAPTER 14 
( e ) Spiritual Gifts 

(iii) The Gift op Tongues subordinate 
to Prophecy 

The Apostle in this c. deals with the abuse 
of the gift of tongues which characterised the 
Corinthians, and declares that it is inferior to 
the gift of prophecy, though valuable enough 
in itself if kept in proper control. Speaking 
with tongues is a phenomenon we meet with 
in the NT. only here and in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The gift as recorded in Ac 2 
seems to have been the power to speak 
in foreign languages. Wo tire told that 
Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, as well as 
dwellers in Asia Minor, Egypt, Rome, Crete, 
and Arabia heard their own languages spoken 
by the disciples on the day of Pentecost. In 
the Corinthian Church the gift of tongues 
seems to have been manifested in a different 
way. It took the form of ecstatic utterance. 
Those who possessed it often burst forth 
during public worship in a rhapsody of wottls, 
unintelligible to others and often to tin 111- 
selves. There were others who had the gift 
of interpreting these utterances and explaining 
them to the congregation. But often there 
was no interpreter present ; and the unetltfv- 
iug spectacle was witnessed of se*eral wor- 
shippers speaking at once, and no one under- 
standing a syllable of what was said. This 
gift, too. as it attracted attention and appealed 
to the Greek belief in prophetic ecstasy and 
love of display, was held in high estimation 
and anxiously sought after : but as the results 
proved, it was capable of grievous abuse. 

The Apostle here points out that the gift 
of tongues while it is of value to the person 
who possesses it (v. 4), and of importance as 
attracting the notice of unbelievers (1. 22 ). is 
of no benefit to the Church, because it pro* ides 
no edification (vv. 2, 5, 11, 1 2). On the other 
hand, the gift of prophecy is a benefit to 
others, for by it the Church receives edify ing : 
because the speaker declares the secrets of 
God’s dealing with men and re* cals to men 
their need of God’s grace, speaking so that all 
can understand him. Therefore the Apostle, 
though himself possessed of the gift of tongm s 
in a high degree (v. 18) and desiring that 
others should have it also (v. 5), declares that 
prophecy is a far higher gift, because far more 
useful to the Church (v. 5, 22, 24, 2b). 

1-19. The gift of prophecy is better than 
that of tongues, because it edifies belie* era. 

1. Follow after charity] Seek a lowng 
spirit before all things. And desire] RV ' } et 
desire earnestly ’(cp. 12 31 ); do not neglect other 
gifts. But rather that] and more especially 
that. Prophesy] inspired preaching ; dw lur- 
ing God’s mind, A prophet in Scripture does 
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not simply foretell the future ; he tells forth 
the will of God, and speaks for God as His 
mouthpiece. 

Paraphrase. ‘(2-4) One who has the gift 
of tongues speaks only to God ; he does not 
communicate to others the mysterious truths 
of which he is conscious ; he cultivates only 
liis own spiritual life. But a prophet builds 
up the spiritual life of the Church by his 
words of exhortation and encouragement. (5) 
I do not disparage tongues ; I should like you 
all to possess that gift ; but it is inferior to 
prophecy unless the speaker can interpret and 
so build up the Church. ( 6 ) I myself could 
do you no good by speaking in a tongue, 
unless I added interpretation and teaching. 
(7) The melody played upon a musical in- 
strument cannot be recognised unless the 
notes are distinct ; ( 8 ) the bugle-call must be 
clear if it is to bring men to battle. (9) 
Similarly, unless it is possible to understand 
what you say, of what value are your words ? 
(10, 11) Every language in the world has a 
meaning ; but the hearer must understand the 
speaker’s language, if they are to communicate 
with one another. (12) Seek then for the 
spiritual gifts which are most useful in edify- 
ing the Church. (13) Let him who has the 
gift of tongues seek also the gift of interpreta- 
tion, (14, 15) so that his understanding may 
have its part in his prayer and praise, as well 
as his spirit. (16, 17) How can the ordinary 
worshipper say “ Amen ” when you give thanks, 
if he does not understand what you say ? 
Your thanksgiving may be earnest and heart- 
felt, but it is valueless for his comfort and 
encouragement. (18, 19) I am thankful that 
I am highly endowed with this gift ; but I 
would rather in your gatherings for worship 
say five words that would be helpful to your 
spiritual life than ten thousand which no one 
could understand.’ 

2 . An unknown tongue] R V omits ‘ unknown ’ : 
so throughout the c. In AV it is in italics, 
merely added as an explanation or interpreta- 
tion. 4 . Edifieth (RM ‘ buildeth up ’) himself] 
by conscious communion with God. 6 . Except 
I shall speak to you] i.e. in addition to (or in- 
stead of) speaking with tongues. A rhapsody 
of praise imparts little truth to others. 

9 . By the tongue] i.e. with your tongue, 
the instrument of speech. 10 , 11 . Kinds 
of voices] i.e. languages. Barbarian] i.e. 
foreigner. 12 . Excel] ltY ‘abound,’ i.e. in 
these gifts. 13 . Pray that he may interpret] 
i.e. pray for the ability to make known to 
others the meaning of the impassioned words 
in which he has poured out his spirit. 

14 . Is unfruitful] is of no use to myself or 
to any one else. 16 . Bless . . giving of thanks] 
Probably no special reference to the Eucharist. 
It is clear that public worship was largely at 


least extempore. Every member who was 
moved to do so, contributed to the edification 
of the congregation, by psalm, or prayer, or 
exhortation, or explanation : cp. v. 26. 

Occupieth the room (RY ‘ filleth the place ’) 
of the unlearned] RM ‘him that is without 
gifts ’ ; probably here, ‘ any one not under • 
standing your “ tongue.” ’ The (RY) Amen] 
the close of prayers and thanksgivings among 
both Jews and Christians, expressing the 
assent of the congregation (Neh 8 6 PS106 48 .) 

19 . In the church] i.e. at a Church assembly. 
St. Paul insists upon Church worship being 
really ‘ common prayer,’ each worshipper 
joining intelligently in what is Baid. 

20 - 25 . Prophecy is better than ‘ tongues ’ 
for convincing unbelievers. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (20) Do not reason like 
children, but like grown men : it is only 
in regard to knowledge of evil that I wish 
you to be childlike. So do not overestimate 
the more pretentious gift. (21) The history 
of God’s dealings with Israel suggests a lesson 
regarding the use of unintelligible speech. 
The warning of impending judgment was 
brought home to the people of Judah when 
they heard the strange accents of the Assyrians 
among them. (22) And what is suggested 
to us is that the utterances of those who have 
received this gift are a sign to attract the 
attention of unbelievers and warn them of the 
presence of the Spirit : whereas, on the other 
hand, prophecy makes its appeal rather to be- 
lievers. (23) But if an unbeliever comes into 
your assembly and hears only words uttered 
in ecstasy without interpretation, will he 
not suspect you all of madness ? (24, 25) 
Whereas if he comes in and finds you pro- 
phesying, he is likely to be impressed and 
converted.’ 

20 . Be not children] who seek the showy 
rather than the useful : cp. MtlO 16 R 0 I 6 19 . 

21 . In the law] i.e. the OT. (Isa28 11 *i2). As 
God confounded the unbelieving Jews who 
rejected Isaiah's plain warnings as folly, by 
bringing upon them invaders (Assyrians) of 
unintelligible speech, so tongues are meant to 
impress unbelievers, as a sign of the existence 
of spiritual influences ; but, as of old, many 
will be confirmed by them in their unbelief. 

22 . Tongues] were valuable to unbelievers 
as a sign of the Spirit’s presence, but not for 
believers, who already were convinced of it, 
and who could appreciate prophecy. 23 . All 
speak with tongues] Not necessarily all at 
once, but one after another, leaving space for 
nothing else. Unlearned] cp. v. 16; any one not 
understanding this gift. 

24 . He is convinced of all] ' His conscience 
is aroused and awed by this united testimony 
to truth’ (Massie). 

25 . In you of a truth] ‘ among you indeed.’ 
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26-33. Regulations for the exercise of the 
various gifts. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (’26) Now, brothren, I hear 
that there is much disorder ill your worship, 
each of you being eager to utter liis psalm, or 
lesson, or rhapsody, or interpretation, or ex- 
hortation. and apt to interrupt the other. Let 
this disorder cease, and everything be done 
with a view to strengthening your faith and 
deepening your spiritual life. (27, 28) Let 
no more than two or three speak with tongues 
at any meeting, and let them speak in succes- 
sion, what they say being interpreted. But if 
there be no one present to interpret, let them 
engage in silent prayer and worship. (29-31) 
So also with the prophets : let two or three 
speak in succession ; and if some one be 
moved to speak at any time, let him who is 
addressing you make way. In this way, you 
will all get an opportunity of edifying and 
being edified by one another. (32, 33) The 
prophet who is truly inspired is to be recog- 
nised by his self-restraint ; for God does not 
inspire men to bring disorder into the Church, 
but prompts them to do the things that make 
for peace.’ 

26 . Every one of you] The right of taking 
the lead in public worship was practically un- 
restrained at Corinth ; and the need of regu- 
lation is here made very manifest. Hath a 
psalm] i.e. to sing (cp. Eph 5 1S ) ; either from 
the OT., or else impromptu: cp. (he Magnificat, 
Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis. Doctrine, reve- 
lation] cp. v. 6 , 12 2S . 27 . By two] i.e. two or, 

at most, three may speak in succession, if there 
is an interpreter. 28 . Speak to himself, and 
to God] i.e. use this gift at home, not in 
public worship. 29 . Let the other (RV 
1 others ’) judge] whether the speakers have 
a message from God : cp. 12 w . 30 . Be re- 
vealed to another] The speaker is to conclude 
if he perceive another has received a sudden 
revelation. 31 . Comforted] i.e. encouraged, 
exhorted. 32 . The spirits of the prophet, 
etc.] So let none maintain he must speak, or 
cannot stop. 33. The author ] RV ‘a God.’ 
Not confusion, but peace, is to His mind : cp. 
Rolo 33 . As in all churches of the saints] 
i.e. all Christian communities. This clause 
belongs to the whole preceding paragraph, 
‘ Such arrangements are in force elsewhere, 
and you also ought to adopt them ’ : cp. 1 1 18 
4 17 note. 

34 - 36 . Women are not to speak in Church 
assemblies: cp. 1 Tim 2 11_15 . In 11 5 

St. Paul seems to allow, provided the head be 
covered, what he forbids here. Either («) on 
second thoughts he now forbids it altogether ; 
or, (6) here he is thinking of public services ; 
there, of more private gatherings : cp, Ac 
18 20 , where Priscilla is associated with Aquila 
in the teaching of Apollos. See also 16 19 . 


34 . As also saith the law] Gn3 18 : cp. 
1 Tim2 I3 > 11 . 35 . If they will learn any thing] 
Perhaps some had expressed their own opinions 
under cover of seckiug information. Their 
husbands] MoBt would be married ; Bpeaking 
would be still more unsuitable for the un- 
married. 36 . Came the word of God out from 
you ?] 11 V ‘ Was it from you that the word 
of God went forth? or came it unto you 
alone ?'; i.e. you are neither the original nor 
the only Church ; what are you that you di- 
verge from the general practice and set up a 
standard of your own V The Apostle here 
falls back again on the weapon of sarcasm. 

37 - 40 . Conclusion of subject. 

Paraphrase. ‘(37) To sum up, then, let 
those who claim to have these spiritual gifts 
attend to these regulations, for they express 
the will of the Lord. (38) But if any one 
refuse to learn, let him just abide in his ig 
norance. (39) Do not forbid the exorcise of 
ecstatic utterance ; but encourage prophecy . 
(40) See that above all you have all orderly 
and seemly worship.’ 

37 . Spiritual] i.e. possessing spiritual gifts. 

Let him acknowledge] If their claim to 
have the Spirit is true, they will recognise the 
authority of these regulations. The com- 
mandments of the Lord] cp. 7 10 : eontiast 
7 - 5 . 40 . 38 . Let him be ignorant] RM If any 
man knoweth not, ho is not known,’ i.e. (toil 
does not recognise him. But perhaps the 
Apostle means , 1 If any man will not learn, thin 
he must just abide in his ignorance, witli all its 
inevitable loss’: cp. Rev 22 11 . 39 . Covet to 

prophesy] This is to be ‘ earnestly di sired ' 
(RV); tongues are merely allowed. 

40 . Decently] i.e. in a becoming and proper 
way. 

The principles St. Paul keeps steadily in 
view are. (1) Public worship must lie eddying 
to all ; ( 2 ) it must be conducted in good 
order. 

CHAPTER 15 

(/) The Fact and rm : Doctrine or mi : 

Resurrection op the Dead 

Some Corinthians disbelieved in the resur- 
rection of the dead — not, apparently, in Christ 's 
Resurrection, though St. Paul felt this would 
soon follow, but in their own future resur- 
rection. This occasioned him to write this 
grand chapter, which has cheered the hearts 
of so many mourners, read, as the greater part 
of it is, at the burial of the dead. He first 
(vv. 1 - 11 ) repeats the historical evidence for 
Christ’s Resurrection, a truth taught by ah 
Christian teachers to all their converts : then 
shows (w. 12-19) that the denial of the resur- 
rection of the dead leads logically to the 
denial of Christ’s Resurrection, thus mer- 
throwing the whole Christian faith. J I« next 
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!§' (vv. 20 - 28 ) speaks of the consequences of former ‘natural’ body (Jn 20 2? ) ; capable of 
* Christ’s Resurrection ; and (vv. 29-34) the receiving food (Lk24 43 ), and of being recog- 
4 influence of the hope of resurrection upon niscd by those who had formerly known Him, 
< Christian life and practice. though apparently only when He willed to be 

He then throws light on the nature of the recognised: cp. Lk24 15 . 10 > 31 . Yet it could be 
resurrection-body (vv. 35-44), by using the transported mysteriously from place to place, 
analogy of seed and plant, and reminding his passing even through the closed doors. St. 
readers of the differences now existing between Paul uses the analogy of plant and seed to 
various bodies. So the resurrection-body explain the relation of the resurrection-body 
will spring from the earthly one, but bo far to the present one. We may infer that the 
more glorious, a spiritual body, not like glorified body will have some relation to the 
Adam's earthly body, but like Christ's glorified natural body, thus preserving personal identity; 
one (vv. 45-49). The bodies of the living but will not bo composed of the identical 
(vv. 50-52) will experience a similar change, material particles of the body laid to rest ; it 
This resurrection change is the final victory will bo free from its limitations and irnper- 
over sin and death (vv. 53-58). The Apostle's fections, a fit abode for the perfected spirit, 
teaching is to be distinguished from the doc- i— xx. The historical evidence for Christ’s 

trine of the immortality of the soul taught by Resurrection. St. Paul reminds his converts 
the great heathen thinkers like Socrates and of his original teaching at Corinth — how the 
Plato. It includes that doctrine, but adds to Resurrection was one of the essentials of his 
it the doctrine of the redemption of the body gospel message. As at Athens (Acl7 18 ) he 
(Ro 8 2S ) ; and bases the whole doctrine of the preached ‘Jesus and the Resurrection,’ and 
resurrection-life upon the fact that Christ is their position as Christians restB upon their 
risen from the dead. adherence to this truth. His great message 

The doctrine of resurrection and future to them was Christ’s atoning death, His burial, 
life was not clearly revealed in OT. times, and His return from the grave. He mentions 
Death was commonly regarded not as the end fixe separate appearances of Christ after His 
of all things, but as followed by a shadoxvy Resurrection, and finally mentions the Lord’s 
existence, not worth calling a life, cut olf appearance to himself. He reminds them 
from all its joys and even from God Himself that, although unworthy to be called an Apostle 
(Ps 6 ° 88 5 - 12 Isa38 ls ). So the rewards and on account of His former persecution of the 
punishments set before Israol in the Laxv were Church, God’s grace has made him a true 
temporal ones (Dt28). But God gradually Apostle. And he concludes by pointing out 
led His people on to clearer light. (1) Their that in the matter of proclaiming the Resur- 
consciousness of communion xvith God was rection of Christ he and the other ApostleB 
so strong that they felt death could not end arc at one. 

it (Ps73 21- - 0 ). (2) They felt a future life 2 . Are saved] i.e. are in the way of salvation 

was required to vindicate God’s justice, (see on 1 ls ), by faith in the crucified and risen 
Isaiah (26 19 ) speaks of a national resurrection Saviour. Keep in memory] RV ‘hold fast.’ 
(cp. Ezk37); Daniel (12 s ) of an individual Have believed (RY ‘believed,’ i.e. at your 
one. The hope gradually grow stronger ; in com ersion and baptism) in vain] i.e. without 
our Lord's day the Pharisees hold to it firmly, consideration, and so without stability. 3 . I 
though the Sadducces denied it (2 Maccabees delivered . . which I received] see on ll 2 * 23 . 
and the Psalms of Solomon, probably written Probably he ‘receix r ed’ the accounts of these 
by Pharisees about 45 n. 0 ., show the prexa- appearances of the risen Lord on his visit to 
lence of this hope). But our Lord’s Resur- Jerusalem (Ac9 27 * 28 Gall 18 > 19 ), when he saw 
rection changed what was prex-iously only Peter and James. First of all] As most im- 
partially revealed into a ‘ sure and certain portant. For our sins] i.e. to atone for them, 
hope’: cp. 2 Tim I 10 . Not only did it (1) According to the scriptures] Not by accident, 
prove the truth of Ilis claim to be the Son of but in fulfilment of God’s plan : cp. Isa53 Lk 
God (Rol 4 ), and (2) assure men that His 24 4| - il) . 4 . Buried] This prox’es the reality of 

sacrifice had been accepted (Ro4 25 ); it is both Death and Resurrection. 5 . He was 
(3) appealed to by St. Paul aa a call to Chris- seen] RY ‘appeared to.’ Not a complete 
tians, in virtue of their mystical union with list. Mary Magdalene, e.g., and the two at 
Christ, to live no longer to sin, but to God Emmaus (Lk24) are omitted. He mentions 
(Ro 6 4 , etc.) ; and (4) it is the pledge that we too those personally known to himself, and whose 
shall rise again (here, and 2 Cor 4 14 Ro 8 u , etc.), authority would have weight at Corinth. 

And what we gather as to the nature of Christ’s Cephas, then of the twelve] Lk24 83 - 3<i . 
resurrection-body (Lk24 Jn20) throws light 6 . Above five hundred brethren at once] 
\ upon the change in ours, which will be con- probably on the mountain in Galilee (Mt 
formed to the body of His glory (Phil 3 21 RY). 28 10 > 17 ). Some are fallen asleep] i.e. dead. 
It was a real body, bearing the marks of His Twenty-five years at least had elapsed. Sleqp 
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is used of death often in OT. (e.g. 1 K 2 10 ), but 
Christ, by using it of those He was about to 
restore to life (Mt 9 21 Jn 1 1 11-13 ), and by His 
own Resurrection, which is the assurance of 
ours, has gi\ en new meaning to it, viz. not merely 
cessation of the work of life, but a sleep from 
which we shall awake to new life. 7. James] 
The Lord’s brother (Gal 1 19 Ac la 13 ). This 
appearance is not mentioned in the Gospels. 

All the apostles] probably just before the 
Ascension, Ac 1 4 . 

The present passage is the oldest account 
of the appearances of the risen Lord, written 
years before any of our Gospels, and only 
about twenty-five years after the events, while 
hundreds of witnesses were still living. It is 
thus a most valuable piece of evidence as to 
the certainty of our Lord's Resurrection, 
which would remain firmly attested even if the 
authenticity of our Gospels were denied. 

8. Of me also] on the road to Damascus, at 
his conversion (Ac 9 ). Born out of due time] 
Suddenly, without the gradual training of the 
rest ; as inferior as an immature birth is to a 
mature one. 9. The least of the apostles] cp. 
lTiml 12-la . 10. I am what I am] i.e. an 
Apostle. Not in vain] i.e. was justified by its 
results. His apostolic work, as well as his 
apostleship itself, was due to the grace of 
God. 11. Or they] i.e. the other Apostles ; 
Christ's Resurrection was taught by all Chris- 
tian preachers, accepted by all believers. 

12-19. Denial of the resurrection of the dead 
logically involves the denial of Christ's Resur- 
rection, which would overthrow the whole 
Christian Faith. The belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead is bound up with the 
Resurrection of Christ. But His Resurrection 
shows that resxirrection is not an impossibility, 
and as He is Son of man, 1 the spiritual head 
of humanity,’ His Resurrection does not 
stand by itself ; it is man’s resurrection also. 
The Corinthians accepted the truth of the 
Resurrection of Christ, and the Apostle asks 
them how they can logically deny the truth 
of the resurrection of the dead. He then 
proceeds to establish the truth of the resur- 
rection of the dead by the method of indirect 
proof, showing the awful consequences which 
would result from its denial. The first of 
these impossible consequences is that Christ 
is not risen ; another is that they are still 
unforgiven sinners, their faith being useless ; 
a third is that the Apostles are proclaim- 
ing falsehoods ; and a fourth is that their 
beloved dead are hopelessly lost to them. He 
concludes, therefore, that if their hope in 
Christ has reference only to the present life 
they are in a pitiable state, for they are 
cherishing a mere delusion, if there be no 
truth in the resurrection of the dead. 

12. How say some among you, etc.] Their 


unbelief probably sprangfrom the philosophical 
idea that the matter was essentially evil, so 
that the soul would be better off when set 
free from the body ; thus the doctrine of the 
Resurrection was to them a needless difficulty : 
cp. also 2 Tim 2 1 L The Corinthians, however, 
accepted the Resurrection of Christ as a fact, 
ami the ApoBtle argues that they cannot logi- 
cally deny the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead, as Christ’s Resurrection is a particular 
case of it. 13. Then is Christ not risen] For 
if a thing be altogether impossible, there cannot 
be even one instance of it. In this and the 
following vv. (see summary) the Apostle 
shows the logical consequences of disbelief 111 
the resurrection, or, rather, the consequences 
that would follow were there no resurrection. 
These consequences, he concludes, arc unthink- 
able or absurd, and, therefore, he argues that 
the premises which produce them are false. 

14. Vain] i.e. there is nothing in it. 

15. False witnesses] not merely empty 

talkers, but positive liars. No thoughtful 
sceptic now-a-days regards the Apostles as 
impostors. Their character, as well as their 
sufferings, forbids this ; but be would say they 
were victims of a mistake — merely imagined 
they saw the risen Lord. But the idea of 
this never enters St. Paul’s mind ; it w as to 
him perfectly impossible that they could lane 
been mistaken. 17. Yet in your sins] not 
justified from them (Ro 2 2 '') ; unforgncii. 
unrenewed. ‘ Christ’s Resurrection is the seal 
of our justification and the spring of our 
sanctification ’ (Findlay). If there he no 
resurrection, of what avail are forgi\encs> 
and salvation ? 18. They also which are 

fallen asleep] The Apostle here argues fioni 
the natural affections of the human heart. It 
is impossible to believe that those who died 
in faith in Christ perished utterly. The in- 
ference is : 1 But we are sure these things 
are not so ; therefore Christ has risen ; there- 
fore the resurrection is possible.’ He argues 
from Christian experience. 19. If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ] If our hope in 
Him does not reach licyoml this life, we ate 
most miserable (RV ‘pitiable’), because (lie 
hope of future joy and blessing which inspires 
our toils and sufferings is a mere delusion. 

20-28. The fact and the consequences of 
Christ’s Resurrection. Christ is risen as the 
firstfruits of those who sleep. As death came 
on all through Adam, so resurrection-lib' 
will come to all through Him. But this will 
only be at His coming, which will be followed 
by His handing over the Mediatorial Kingdom 
to the Father, now that all things, even death 
itself, have been subjected to Him. 

20. The firstfruits] The first Bheaf accepted 
by God is a pledge of the coming harvest : 
cp. LV 23 10 ' 11 . 21, 22. The Apostle, as in 
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Bo 5 , contrasts Adam, from whom by natural 
descent we all derive a corrupt nature, with 
Christ the second Adam, the Son of man, our 
spiritual head, by union with whom we receive 
spiritual life. All . . all] The first ‘ all ' meanB, 
of course, all mankind. The second may mean 
the same, in which case shall be made alive 
simply refers to resurrection, whether to life 
or to judgment (Jn 5 28 > 29 ; cp.Dan 12 2 Ac24 15 ). 
But perhaps more probably it means only, ‘ all 
those who are Christ’s ’ (v. 23), who shall enjoy 
the • resurrection of life.' Cp. v. 23, ‘ Christ 
the firstfruits : then they that are Christ’s.’ 

23. In his own order] i.e. rank, or place. 
Christ comes first, the rest long after. 

24. Then cometh the end] Christ’s Advent 
and the Resurrection conclude this dispensa- 
tion. When he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom] The purpose of the Incarnation will 
have been accomplished ; Clirist will have re- 
covered for His Father the dominion over all 
things. 1 This is no ceasing of Christ’s rule, 
but the inauguration of God’s eternal king- 
dom ’ (Findlay). All rule] i.e. every opposing 
power. 25. He must reign] according to 
prophecy (PsllO 1 ). 26. The last enemy] 

‘ The first enemy of Christ and of Christians 
is the devil, who was conquered by Christ on 
the Cross ; the second is sin, which through 
the grace of Christ is conquered by Christians 
in this life j the third is death, which, as the 
last of all, will be conquered at the Resur- 
rection ’ (quoted by Sadler). 27. For he (God) 
hath put all things under his (Christ’s) feet] cp. 
Ps8° Heb2 s Phil 2 The Father has be- 

stowed upon Him as Son of man dominion over 
the whole universe. When he saith, etc.] RM 
‘ when he shall have said, All things are put in 
subjection (evidently excepting him that did 
subject all things unto him), when, I say, all 
things,’ etc. ; i.e. when Christ announces His 
complete victory, which is no infringement of 
God’s sovereignty. 28. Then shall the Son 
also himself be subject] see on v. 24. The 
Son will continue to be subordinate to the 
Father, as now. This is involved in the v ery 
idea of Sonship : cp. 3 23 11 s . That God may 
be all in all] The universe, with all it com- 
prises, will wholly answer to God’s will and 
reflect His mind. 

29-34. The practical effects of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. The Resurrection alone 
gives an adequate motive for (a) baptism for 
the dead; ( h ) running risk of death in Christian 
work ; or indeed (r) abstaining from a life of 
self-indulgence. 

29. Baptized for the dead] a very obscure 
allusion. There was somewhat later a practice, 
among certain sects of vicarious baptism ; when 
a man died unbaptised, a friend would receive 
baptism in his stead. This may have already 
existed aud be meant here. St. Paul mentions 


‘ baptism for the dead,’ without expressing his 
approval ; but some think the practice sprang 
up later from a perversion of this passage. 
Two other views seem possible. (1) That of 
St. Chrysostom : 1 Before baptism we confess 
our faith in “ the resurrection of the dead,” 
and are baptised in hope of this resurrection.’ 
(2) That of Godet, who regards the baptism 
as the baptism of suffering, the baptism with 
which those were baptised who have by 
martyrdom entered the Church invisible. But 
it can scarcely be denied that, as Dr. Dods 
says, 1 the plain meaning of the words seems 
to point to a vicarious baptism, in which a 
living friend received baptism for a person 
who had died without baptism.’ 

31. By your rejoicing] RY ‘ by that glorying 
in you,’ i.e. as surely as I am proud of you : 
cp. 1 Th 2 20 . I die daily] am daily in danger 

of death, and my daily sufferings must end in it : 
cp. 2 Cor 1 1 2S . 32. After the manner of men] 

i.e. from ordinary human motives, for applause 
or money ; and with no hope of reward in the 
resurrection life. I have fought with beasts] 
probably a strong metaphor (cp. 4 9 ) for some 
plot of the Jews or attack of the mob. His 
Roman citizenship and influential friends 
(Ael9 31 ) would have saved him from actually 
having to fight wild beasts in the theatre ; and 
this, if it had really happened, would probably 
have been specially mentioned (2Corll 23f -). 

If the dead rise not] RY takes this with the 
next sentence. Let us eat and drink] Isa 22 ls . 
The natural though not the necessary con- 
sequence of disbelief in a future life is to care 
only for self -gratification. 

33, 34- Do not associate with those who 
deny this vital truth. You are in great danger 
of being corrupted by them. Be aroused to a 
sense of your condition, and cease from sin. 
I trust that my words will shame you out of 
your folly. 

33. Evil communications] RV ‘evil com- 
pany,’ a quotation from a Greek poet, Menander, 
warning the Corinthians against the influence 
of heathen ideas about the future life. The 
line had probably in St. Paul’s day become a 
proverb, as it is still. 34 Some have not the 
knowledge of God] hence both unbelief in 
resurrection, and low moral tone. To your 
shame] i.e. to shame you ; for you ought to 
surpass the heathen. 

35-44. The nature of the Resurrection and 
the Resurrection body. St. Paul here uses 
several illustrations of (o) the possibility (J) 
the nature of the resurrection change. The 
seed sown in the ground decays, but gives birth 
to a new plant. So from the body laid in the 
grave a nobler one will arise. There are in 
the world many varieties of animal life, each 
suited to its surroundings, and, moreover, 
bodies of heavenly beings as well as earthly 
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far more glorious than they. Moreover, sun, 
moon, and various stars have different degrees 
of brightness. So our resurrection body will 
be far more glorious, adapted to its surround- 
ings. Our body sown in corruption, dishonour, 
weakness — a mere natural body — will bo raised 
in incorruption, honour, power — a spiritual 
body : see intro, to this c. 

36. Thou fool] EY ' thou foolish one.’ The 
Apostle is somewhat impatient of objections 
to his doctrine of the Eesurrection, which 
the analogies of nature readily refute. That 
Which] i.e. the seed which. Is not quickened, 
except it die] cp. Jnl2 24 . In nature, death 
leads to higher life. 37. Not that body that 
shall be, but bare (EY ‘ a bare ’) grain] The 
actual seed sown does not reappear, but some- 
thing higher, a complete plant, springs from 
it. 38. His own body] EV 1 a body of its 
own,’ i.e. a plant of the same kind as the seed. 

39. There are many different forms of 
animal life ; so there may be of human life. 

40. Celestial bodies] probably this refers to 
angels, not to sun and moon, etc. But this 
leads him in the next v. to speak of degrees of 
glory. Bodies terrestrial] i.e. creatures of the 
earth. 41. One star differeth] The primary 
meaning is the literal one. Some stars are 
brighter than others. There are great differ- 
ences between things of tho same class ; so 
also between the natural and the spiritual body. 

44. A natural body] (cp. 2 14 , ‘the natural 
man ’) endowed with natural life and fitted for 
an earthly existence. The spiritual body will 
be filled with spiritual life and adapted for a 
spiritual existence. The word ‘ natural ’ is 
literally ' soulish,’ and suggests tho possession 
of an ordinary human personality ; while the 
word 1 spiritual ’ suggestsarelation to the divine. 
Man possesses the spiritual life through his 
union with Christ, and the Apostle asserts that 
there is a spiritual body fitted for the require- 
ments of this spiritual life, and that he will 
come into possession of it in the resurrection 
life 

45-49. Our bodies will be like Christ’s, no 
longer like Adam’s. Adam, made from the 
earth, became ‘ a living soul ’ : Christ, who is 
from heaven, is constituted a life-giving Spirit. 
We belong to both, and so share the nature of 
both ; we have borne the imago of the earthly 
man, we shall bear that of the heavenly Man. 

45. Was made a living soul] (Gn 2 7 ). Life 

was given to him, while Christ is the Giver 
of life. The last Adam trail made] EY ‘ be- 
came ’ (i.e. at His Eesurrection). A quicken- 
ing (EY ‘lifegiving’) spirit] bestowing resur- 
rection as well as spiritual life: cp. Jn 5 21-20 
II 23 . 23 . The last Adam] the new Head of 
the human race : cp. vv. 21, 22, Bo 5. 47. Of 

the earth, earthy] hence subject to decay and 
death: op. Gn3 19 , ‘out of it’ (the ground) 


1 wast thou taken ; for dust thou art, and unto 
dust Shalt thou return.’ From heaven] and 
so, spiritual and eternal. 49. Have borne the 
image] i.e. have been made like. Our present 
body is like Adam’s, but it will be conformed 
to the body of Christ’s glory (Phil3 21 ). 

50-53. The necessity of this change, in 
which the living will share. Our earthly 
perishable nature cannot take possession of 
God’s imperishable kingdom. All men will 
not pass through death, but all alike will be 
instantaneously transformed. Our mortal 
nature must clothe itself with immortality. 

50. Flesh and blood] i.e. human nature 
in its present material and perishable eonili 
tion. Inherit] take possession of ; have right- 
ful entrance upon. The argument is, that 
such a spiritual body as he lias been speaking 
of is absolutely necessary in the kingdom ot 
God. 51. Not all sleep] for some will be 
living when Christ comes again. 52. At the 
last trump] cp. Mt24 31 lTh4 10 — a signal 
which all will hear: cp. also Exl9 13 . We] 
i.e. those still living ; the quick. 

Shall be changed] The Apostle hoped Christ 
would return in his lifetime. 53. This mortal 
(body) must put on immortality] cp. 2 Cor 5 1-; . 

54-58. The Eesurrection is the final triumph 
over sin and death. When this glorious bodv 
has been received, then will be the end of 
death and the grave. Sin, too, shall have 
disappeared, and the Law will be no longi r 
necessary. Over all God gives us the victon 
through Christ. Let us therefore praise llim. 
and suck to abound in His work, which is not 
in vain if done in Christ. 

54, 55. Death is swallowed up, etc.] Isa 
25*. O death, where in thy sting, etc.] from 
Hosl.H 1 *. 56. The sting of death it, sin] 
which brought death into tho world (Bob 1 - 1 ), 
and gives it its bitterness : cp. Hob 2 14 > ls . And 
the strength of sin is the law] which reveals 
sin and, indeed, ‘ intensifies its power,’ without 
giving power to overcome it (lto 7 7-13 8 J ). 
But God giveth us the victory over sin now 
(Bo8h 2 ), and hereafter over death (Bo 8 11 ). 

Through our Lord] because Christ lias o\ cr- 
come sin, and through faith in Him we. in- 
spired by His Spirit, overcome it also. 

58. Unmoveable] not shaken by false teach- 
ing. Not in vain] contrast vv. 10—19. In the 
Lord] Christ is regarded as the atmosphere, so 
to speak, in which their work is done. It is 
inspired by Him and done for His sake : cp. 
9L 

CHAPTEE 16 

The Collection. Personal Messaci s 
and Conclusion 

The Apostle in this c. instructs the Corinth- 
ians to make a collection for the poor Christians 
in Judma, intimates his intention of visiting 
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Uj them at an early date by way of Macedonia, 
a and concludes with kind messages of brotherly 
1 love. In v. 8 ho mentions his intention to 
j stay in Ephesus till Pentecost. He probably 
stayed much longer, owing to the troubles that 
arose in Corinth ; for in our Second Epistle 
(2 Cor 9 2 ) he speaks of the collection which 
he here appoints to be made, being ready a 
year ago. Meanwhile he had probably made 
the Corinthians a short visit by sea from 
Ephesus, and returned disappointed. He 
finally visited them by way of Macedonia, 
. according to his original intention, announced 
' in this c. after their repentance. Oil the whole 
' circumstances see Intro, to 2 Cor. 

( g ) id 1 ' 4 . Tiic Collection 

The collection for the Church in Jerusalem 
was made at St. Paul's request by all the 
Churches ho had founded in the Gentile world, 
as we learn from his letters and from the list 
of delegates sent by these Churches to Jeru- 
salem (Ac'20 4 ). The Church in Jerusalem 
included many poor (Ac (l 1 ), and the Gentile 
Churches were enabled to show alike their 
gratitude to and their sympathy with the 
Mother-Church by material aid from their 
more ample resources. 

I. The collection for the saints] cp. 2 Cor 8 
and 9, Kol5 r, --’ s . 

To the churches of Galatia] either by mes- 
senger, or by a letter not preserved ; not in our 
Epistle to the Galatians. The Churches of 
Galatia were those he had established in 
Pisidian Antioch, Iconium. Derbe, and Lystra: 
see Ac l.! 11 -!! 23 . 2 . The first day of the 

week] viz. Sunday, already the day for Chris- 
tian assemblies (Ac 20"); a fit time for an 
act of Christian love. This v. is the great 
scriptural justification of the weekly offertory. 

Tuat there be no gatherings (RV ‘that no 
collections be made ’) when I come] i.e. that it 
may be all your own doing, not mine. 3 . By 
your letters] of commendation to the Christians 
at Jerusalem : cp. 2 Cor 4 . Delegates would 
go from Corinth to avoid all suspicion of mis- 
appropriation of the money (2 Cor 8 1<K!1 ). 

(/<) i6' J -’ 1 . Personal Messages amj 
Conclusion 

5 . I do pass through Macedonia] i.e. this is 
my present intention. His original plan had 
been to go direct to Corinth (2 Cor 1 1 ’< lu ), but 
only for a passing visit. 6 . Yea, and winter] 
RY * or even winter.’ Ho stayed three months 
in Greece (Ac20 2 ’ 3 ), when at length he carried 
out his plan. Bring me on my journey] op. 
(. Rol5 24 Tit3 13 . 8 . Pentecost] one of the 

i three great Jewish feasts, associated under 
Christianity with the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 9. A great door and effectual is opened] 


cp. 2Cor2 12 Col4 3 Rev3 8 . ‘I have good open- 
ings, and must make full use of them.’ Many 
adversaries] Ac 20 10 , also 19 23 . 

10 . If Timotheus (RV ‘ Timothy ’) come] 
cp. 4 17 . It is not quite certain whether or not 
he reached Corinth : see Intro. 2 Cor. He was 
young (cp. 1 Tim4 12 ), and seems to have been 
timid, ii. With the brethren] the bearers of 
this letter. 12 . Apollos] Perhaps the Corinth 
ians had asked that he might visit them. Hi 1 
refusal may have arisen from fear of rekindling 
the party feeling at Corinth. 13 , 14 . These 
v\ . sum up the practical teaching of the Epistle. 
They needed to avoid carelessness, fickleness, 
and moral feebleness, and to cultivate a spirit 
of Christian love. 15 . The house of Stepha- 
nas] baptised by the Apostle himself (1 16 ). 

The firstfruits of Achaia] There were con- 
\crts at Athens (Acl7 34 ), therefore Achaia 
must be used in the narrower sense of Southern 
Greece : or else these were the firstfruits as 
a household. Addicted themselves to the 
ministry] R V 1 have set themselves to minister.’ 

16 . Submit yourselves unto such] 1 esteem- 
ing them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake’ (lTh5 13 ). 17 . Stephanas and Fortu- 

natus and Achaicus] who had probably brought 
the letter from the Corinthians (7 1 ). That 
which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied] i.e. their visit has made up for your 
absonce. 18 . And yours] for you will be glad 
to hear of my gladness. 19 . Asia] i.e. the 
Roman province, of which Ephesus was the 
capital — the western part of Asia Minor or 
Turkey in Asia : cp. Ac 19 10 > 20 Rcvl 11 . 

Aquila and Priscilla] cp. Acl 8 2 - 3 ; atEphesus, 
Ac 1 8 13 > Vl < 20 . The church that is in their house] 
Those Christians who assemble there. 

20 . An holy kiss] a token of Christian 
brotherhood: cp. R 0 I 6 10 . 21 . With mine 

own hand] This signature authenticated the 
letter, which was written by a secretary, 
perhaps Sosthenes (l 1 ): cp. R 0 I 6 22 2Th 
3 1 ". 

22 . If any man love not the Lord] Without 
this lo\ e. religion is a delusion or mockery; 
where this love is the man cannot go far 
wrong. And lo\ e is shown by obedience (Jn 
14 15 ). Anathema] a Gk. word, meaning 1 ac- 
cursed,’ ‘cut off from God.’ Maran-atha] 
This expression stands by itself and is not 
joined to anathema as in AY. It is two 
Aramaic words, meaning either ‘ the Lord has 
come’ (cp. 1 Jno- 0 ), or ‘our Lord cometh’ 
(RM), or perhaps ‘Lord, come’: cp. Phil 4 5 
Rev 22 2 <>. 

24 . My love be with you all] though I have 
had to reprove severely, and though some 
prefer other leaders. In Christ Jesus] who in- 
spires all Christian love. 

For the subscription see Intro. : v. 8 shows 
that the Epistle was written from EpheBus. 
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Ttie problems presented by the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians are more numer- 
ous and complex than those of the First. In 
opening this Epistle we find ourselves at 
once in a different atmosphere from that 
of the previous one. St. Paul writes in 
a different tone. He alludes to matters of 
which there is no mention in the earlier letter. 
He indicates that a momentous crisis in the 
relations between himself and the Church has 
been safely passed. And in reconstructing 
the situation for ourselves we have nothing 
but hints and allusions and references to past 
events in the letter itself to guide us. The 
difficulties, however, largely disappear if we 
assume what is regarded by many scholars as 
proved, viz. that chs. 10-13 were a letter 
written some time after 1 Cor., and that chs. 1-9 
were a third letter written when the Apostle 
learned the effect produced by chs. 10-13 
in the Corinthian Church. 

I. Events between the First and Second 
Epistles. 

(it) The reception of the First Epistle at 
Corinth. As was mentioned in the Intro, to the 
First Epistle, when the Apostle heard of the 
irregularities in doctrine and morals that had 
arisen in the Church, he announced that 
Timothy would visit Corinth after he had per 
formed the work entrusted to him in Macedonia, 
to bring them into remembrance of his ways in 
Christ (1 Cor 4 17 1 6 10 ). About the same time he 
sent the First Epistle by the shorter sea route 
to Corinth, perhaps by the hands of Titus and 
another of his companions (12 18 ), to whom 
was also given the duty of organising the 
collection (1 Cor 1C b 2 ). The mission of Timo- 
thy was in the first instance to the Churches 
of Macedonia, and it is uncertain whether or 
not he ever reached Corinth. Meanwhile the 
work of organising the collection, whether by 
Titus or by others, went on apace, and such 
favourable reports of the success of the move- 
ment reached St. Paul, that he afterwards 
quoted the Corinthians to the converts of 
Macedonia as an example of liberality (9 2 ). 
On the completion of these arrangements Titus 
probably returned to St. Paul at Ephesus and 
reported the progress made. 

(b) The increasing influence of the 1 Christ ’ 
party. Tory soon after these events there 
seems to have taken place a considerable increase 


in the influence of the party of Christ, which 
is just mentioned in the First Epistle (1 Cor 
1 12 ). An attempt, which for a time threatened 
to prove successful, was made by them to im- 
pose upon the Corinthian Church the require- 
ments of the Jewish law, and undermine the 
influence of St. Paul. We gather the informa- 
tion about this movement, not from any direct 
statements on the subject, but mainly from the 
Apostle’s defence of his apostleship, and the 
points on which he dwells in refuting the 
charges brought against him. The leaders of 
this party — perhaps recently arrived from 
Jerusalem — claimed to speak for Christ in a 
way in which they said that St. Paul could 
not speak. They were Hebrews (11 --) ; then 
called themselves apostles and ministers of 
Christ (11 13,23) ; they taught another gospel, 
inculcated another spirit, preached even an- 
other Jesus (ll 4 ). St. Paul calls them fal-e 
apostles (11 ls ), deceitful workers (ib.). minis- 
ters of Satan (11 16 ). It would seem that they 
set up Judaism as the entrance to Christianity. 
They may not have insisted upon the imposi- 
tion of the rite of circumcision, but they prob- 
ably demanded obedience to the ceremonial 
law, taking their stand upon the teaching and 
example of Jcbus Himself (e.g. Mt 3 10 fj 1 “ ), 
and insisting upon the maintenance of the 
legal standard of righteousness. They thus 
naturally came into conflict with St. Paul, 
whose doctrine of justification by faith (ep. 
Ho 4, 5) seemed to them to be destructive of 
the Law; and perhaps being incensed at the 
lax morals of some of the Corinthian converts, 
they traced the irregularities to his teaching, 
and denounced him as a false apostle. Not 
content with this, they attributed to him vacil 
lation and cowardice (It) 10 ), pointed to hr, 
refusal of sustenance as a proof of his lack 
of authority (ll 7 ), and declared that he was 
afraid to exercise the power he boasted of in 
his letters (13 2 > 10 ). They charged him with 
cheating his converts (12 14_18 ), said that he 
was puffed up with vanity (10 14 ), and even 
called him a fool (11 16 > 21 ■ 23 ). 

In this way these Judaising teachers sought 
to discredit the Apostle. They probably 
attracted those who had been of the party of 
Peter, and those who had been of the party of 
Christ at an earlier date, and united them 
in one strong body which influenced or over- 
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awed the whole Church. They called them- 
selves Christ’s men, preached Christ as the 
Messiah according to the flesh, and gloried in 
their connexion with those who had actually 
seen the Lord (10 7 11 23 12 1 ). 

That they met with great success is evident 
from the Second Epistle. They turned the 
Church as a whole against St. Paul. The Cor- 
inthians received them without suspicion, lis- 
tened readily to their charges, and as the result 
renounced their allegiance to their spiritual 
father (7 2 ll 3 - 4 13 2 > 10 ). They submitted even 
to be victimised by these intruders, and allowed 
them to do with impunity the very things they 
counted wrong in St. Paul. The members of 
the Church were so infatuated with their new 
teachers that they permitted themselves to be 
1 brought into bondage, devoured, robbed, struck 
in the face ’(11 20 ). The more the new apostles 
demanded, the better they were pleased with 
them. All that St. Paul had done for them 
was for the time forgotten, and their allegiance 
transferred to the new-comers, who denounced 
him as no minister of Christ at all. 

(e) St. Paul’s brief (unrecorded) visit to 
Corinth. 

It was not long before the news of the re- 
volt reached St. Paul. It may be that Timothy 
coming south to Corinth as the Apostle indi- 
cated in the First Epistle (lCor4 lr ) found 
the Church already in revolt, and that on at- 
tempting to deliver a message from his master 
he was insulted and put to silence (7 12 . Here 
1 his cause that suffered wrong ' may refer to 
Timothy). Or it may be that the Apostle 
heard of the state of matters in some other 
way, as he had heard of their contentions 
before writing the First Epistle (1 Cor 1 n ). 
In any case, he felt that he must take prompt 
and resolute action, and accordingly he paid a 
short visit to Corinth in order to restore his 
authority and win the Corinthians back to their 
allegiance. 

This visit is not recorded in the book of 
Acts, nor is its occurrence related m so many 
words in St. Paul’s letters ; but it is frequently 
referred to in 2 Corinthians and implied in 
several of the Apostle’s statements. In 2 1 
he distinctly alludes to a visit which he had 
paid to the Church ‘in sorrow.’ In 12 14 13 1 
he announces that he is coming to them the 
third time. And as the ouly visit recorded in 
the Acts or in 1 Corinthians is the visit made 
when founding the Church, it is obvious that 
a second visit must have been paid in the 
interval before these passages were penned. 
In 13 2 indeed he distinctly mentions this second 
visit, and reminds them that he told them on 
that occasion that if he came again and found 
them unrepentant he would not spare them. 
This visit was probably paid as soon as he re- 
ceived the bad news, the journey being made 


by sea. The Apostle’s appearance at Corinth, 
however, had not the expected effect. The 
influence of the J udaisers was still supreme : 
an attack of the illness to which he was subject 
prostrated him, and it was interpreted by his 
enemies as a mark of divine disfavour, and 
used to discredit his apostleship (12 7 * 10 ). He 
had to retire to Ephesus baffled and dis- 
heartened, having perhaps been insulted and 
denounced to his face in presence of the Church 
by some violent member (7 12 , if the reference 
is not to Timothy but to himself. But see 
note). 

(d) The visit of Titus with the ' severe ’ 
letter. 

On reaching Ephesus again St. Paul wrote 
a letter to the recalcitrant Church, in which 
he sought to bring the members to a sense of 
their position. This letter is referred to in 
2 3 > 4 7 8 . It was written * in much affliction with 
many tears’; it was stern and severe in its 
tone ; and it was designed to make them sorry 
and bring them to repentance. So strong were 
its terms, indeed, that St. Paul for a time re- 
gretted having written it. The greater portion 
of this ‘ severe ’ letter, in the view of an increas- 
ing number of scholars, is preserved in chs. 
10-13. This theory solves many of the prob- 
lems raised by 2 Corinthians, and best explains 
the facts as we know them. (For reasons see 
below, under 2 .) 

The 1 severe ’ letter was dispatched from 
Ephesus by the hands of Titus, who seems to 
have been regarded by St. Paul as better able 
to deal with the situation than Timothy. On 
receiving it the Corinthians were stung by the 
reproaches of conscience, and repenting of 
their treatment of St. Paul, cast out of the 
Church by a majority the man who had given 
offence by his attack on the Apostle or his 
messenger (2 ®), and acknowledged theirfounder 
once more (7 11 ). Titus seems to have aided 
materially in bringing about the happy change; 
and, having from the outset realised the re- 
sponsibility of the charge committed to him, 
he was overjoyed at the issue of his visit (7°’"). 

(e) St. Paul's meeting with Titus. 

Meanwhile St. Paul loft Ephesus and crossed 

the sea to Philippi, sailing along the coast to - 
Troas, and thence taking ship for Europe. 
Troas offered him a good field for mission 
work (2 12 ) ; but, when Titus did not appear 
as he expected, anxiety about the Corinthians 
drove him onwards to meet him. At last in 
Macedonia (perhaps at Philippi) he encountered 
his messenger (2 13 7 5 > 3 ), and was relieved and 
gladdened by the good news he brought. In 
his delight at the return of the Corinthians to 
their faithfulness, he proceeded to carry out his 
purpose of visiting them as announced in the 
First Epistle (1 CorlG 5 ), and first of all sent • 
Titus back to them with a letter expressive 
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of his relief and joy — the Second Epistle, 
chs. 1-9. 

This plan of visiting Corinth after passing 
through Macedonia was ultimately carried out 
according to his original intention ; but at one 
period St. Paul had in mind another plan, 
which he afterwards disclosed to the Cor- 
inthians. This was to cross by the direct 
route from Ephesus to Corinth, and from 
thence to visit Macedonia, returning again to 
Corinth on the way to Jerusalem, thus giving 
the Corinthians ■ a double benefit ' (1 13 > lfi ). Cir- 
cumstances, however, caused him to revert to 
his original intention, and pay the visit to 
Macedonia before going south to Corinth. 

(/) The ‘ thankful ’ letter. 

Chs. 1-9 of the Second Epistle seem to 
constitute the letter written by the Apostle 
after receiving the good news. This letter 
was sent by Titus, who is repeatedly referred 
to in it (2 13 7 13 , 14 8 ltS » 23 ). and with him 
were sent othertwo — ‘the brotlierwhose praise 
is in the gospel throughout all the churches ’ 
(8 18 ), and ‘ our brother whom we have often- 
times proved diligent in many things ’ (8 - 2 ). 
Besides the conveyance of the letter they were 
entrusted with the reorganisation of the col- 
lection for the saints at Jerusalem, which had 
promised well when it was begun, but had 
probably fallen into abeyance while the trouble 
lasted (9 S' 3 ). Following in their footsteps, 
St. Paul soon afterwards himself arrived at 
Corinth to complete the reconciliation. 

2 . The Authenticity, Unity, and Date of the 
Epistle. 

(а) That the Second Epistle is a genuine 
work of St. Paul has seldom been seriously 
disputed. Allusions to passages in it arc 
found early in the second century in the 
letters of Polycarp, and it is quoted by the 
early Christian writers. Irenseus, Athenagoras, 
and Clement of Alexandria. The evidence 
from the Epistle itself is stronger. In par- 
ticular, the personal allusions and references, 
the details of the Apostle's life and work, the 
intensely earnest character of its thanksgivings 
and appeals, confirm its own testimony to the 
authorship of St. Paul. 

(б) The theory that portions of more than 
one letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians are to 
be detected in the Second Epistle is supported 
by the following amongst other arguments : 

(1) The thoughtful reader of 2 Corinthians 
can hardly fail to notice the remarkable 
change in tone between chs. 1-9 and 10- 
13. In chs. 1-9 the breach between St. Paul 
and the Corinthians seems to be completely 
healed. The section abounds in expressions 
of love and goodwill, of thanksgiving and 
confidence : cp. 2 3 > 10 3 - 7 4 >I> 9 * 11 8 t 9 - 4 . 
In chs. 10-13, on the other hand, it is evi- 
dent that the breach is not yet healed. He 


there meets charges brought against him 
(10 2 > lu 1 1 7 , etc.), defends his apoBtleship by 
an appeal to his work and sufferings (11 *!■*•), 
declares himself to be in no way 1 behind the 
very chiefest apostles’ (12 11 ), and threatens to 
visit them in severity and not to spare (13-). 
The circumstances to which the writer has 
regal'd in chs. 1-9 are different from those to 
which he looks in chs. 10-13. No explanation 
is so satisfactory as that which dates chs. 10-13 
before, and chs. 1-9 after, the causes of strife 
had been removed. 

(2) There are passages in chs. 1-9 which 

seem to refer to passages in chs. 10-13, and 
are best explained in the light of them. 
Cp. 13 2 , ‘If I come again, I will not spaie,’ 
with 1 23 , ‘ To spare you I forbore to com- 
to Corinth’ ; and 13 10 , ‘ I write these things 
while absent, that I may not when present 
deal sharply,’ with 2 3 , ‘I wrote this \ en- 
tiling, lest, when I came, I should have sorrow': 
cp.also 10 2 with 8 10° with 2°. and 11 ' » 1 '-- -■> 

with 3i 5 12 . 

(3) In chs. 1-9 there are four references to 
a former letter apparently severe in tone. 

(a) It was written ‘out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart with many tears ’ ( 2 >) ; 

( b ) after sending it away the Apostle re- 
pented of his action (7 8 ) ; (c) in it he had 
commended himself ‘again’ (3 1 5 12 ) ; (>/) the 
Apostle was at the time of writing the lormer 
letter meditating a visit to deal sharply with 
them, which, however, in mercy he did not 
pay (l 23 2 1 ). These points describe the letter 
chs. 10-13, and apply to no other letter of the 
Apostle now extant ; e.g. (a) and (Ji) cannot 
refer to the First Epistle, and (c) does not 
apply either to the First Epistle or to any 
passage in 2 Cor before ,3 2 , where he speaks of 
commending himself ‘ again.’ 

(4) Chs. 1-9 were written from Macedonia 
(2 13 7 5 9 2 ); while 10 16 indicates that the 
geographical position of the writer of that 
passage — which Bpeaks of his hope to preach 
the gospel in the regions beyond them — was on 
the E. of Corinth rather than on the X., for 
we know that St. Paul's plan was to \isit 
Rome. This suggests that chs. 10-13 wcic 
written from Ephesus, and affords another 
hint of identification between chs. 10-13 and 
the ‘ severe’ letter of 2 4 7®. [A full discussion 
of the question is given in Dr. J. H. Kennedy s 
‘The Second and Third Epistles to the Corinth 
ians,’ from which the above sections are mainly 
drawn.] 

(c) The dates of the two parts of the Second 
Epistle remains to be fixed. According to 
the evidence afforded by First and Second Cor- 
inthians themselves, the latter was written 
about eighteen months after the former. In 
1 Cor 16 St. Paul gives directions about the 
collection for the poor in Jerusalem, nieii- 
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tioning such details about the method to be 
adopted in gathering it as lead us to the con- 
clusion that a beginning was now only being 
made with it. As the offerings were to be made 
weekly, and as many of the converts were poor 
(1 Cor 1 2®), it is obvious that some months 
would have to elapse before the contributions 
amounted to such a sum as the Church would 
like to send. In 9 2 , however, the Apostle 
commends them for being ready with their 
contribution ‘ a year ago ’ : cp. 8 10 . It there- 
fore follows that some months more than a 
year separate the First Epistle from these 
passages in the Second. If, therefore, the 
First Epistle was written in the spring of 55 
or 56, it follows that chs, 1-9 of the Second were 
written in the autumn of 56 or 57. Chs. 10-1 3 
were written in any case only a month or six 
weeks before chs. 1-9. That about eighteen 
months thus separated the First and Second 
Epistles is confirmed by the recollection of the 
number of events which took place between 
them. We have to allow time for the trans- 
mission of the First Epistle, for the develop- 
ment of the rebellion against St. Paul's author- 
ity, for the news to reach the Apostle at 
Ephesus, for his visit to Corinth and return, for 
the dispatch of the ‘ severe ’ letter by Titus, and 
for St. Paul’s journey to Philippi. Two lines of 
proof thus converge upon the same conclusion. 

It may be briefly mentioned here that some 
scholars regard the passage 6 14 -7 1 as an inter- 
polation, and hold that it is really part of the 
first (lost) letter of St. Paul to Corinth. The 
contents of the passage certainly correspond 
with what the Apostle tells us was contained 
in that lost letter (lCor5 9 ); and they break 
the natural connexion between 6 13 and 7 2 . 
But the case for eliminating the vv. can hardly 
be said to be proved. 

3 . Synopsis of Contents. 

(A) Chs. 1-9. The thankful letter. 

Introduction 1 1 ‘ 11 . Salutation and thanksgiving. 

j, 112 - 710 . Thoughts suggested by the re- 
cent crisis. 

(a) 112-2 2 . The sincerity of St. Paul’s in- 
tention to visit the Church. 

(5) 2 3 ' 13 . The object and result of the 
1 severe ’ letter. 

(c) 2 14 -5 19 . The glory, the comfort, and the 
inspiration of the ministry. 

(i) 2 14 — 3 6 . The Apostle's true 

letter of recommenda- 
tion. 

(ii) 37-4°. The glory of the 

gospel. 

(iii) 4 7 -5 10 . The sources of his 

comfort. 

(iv) 5 11 - 19 . The love of Christ 

his inspiration. 


(e) 7 2 '1°. The Apostle’s joy in the Cor- 
inthians’ repentance. 

II. 8 1—9 1®. The collection for the poor in 
Jerusalem. 

(а) 8 1'°. The example of the Macedonian 

Churches. 

( б ) 8 10-24 . The principles of Christian 

liberality. 

(c) 91-1®. Exhortations to generous giv- 
ing. 

(B) Chs. 10-13. The 1 severe ’ letter. St. 
Paul’s defence of his ministry. 

(a) 10 1 ’ 18 . Answer to the charge of feeble- 

ness and cowardice. 

(5) 1 1 1 * 1 ®. Defence of his gospel and his 

independence. 

( r ) 11 1® — 12 1®. The evidences of his apostle- 
ship in suffering and service. 

(d) 12 19 -13 10 . Warnings against evil and ex- 

hortations to holiness. 

(e) 13 U" 14 . Conclusion and benediction. 

4 . Outline of the Epistle. 

Chs. 1—9. The Apostle sends his salutation 
to the Corinthian Church, and gives thanks for 
the comfort which comes through suffering and 
for the power of sympathy it confers (1 l-H). 
He then passes to the crisis through which the 
Church had passed, and gives some thoughts 
suggested by it. He asserts the sincerity 
of his intentions to pay the Corinthians 
another visit, although he has been obliged to 
change his plans ; and he shows that such 
changes of his plans as he had made, were made 
with a view to their benefit (1 12 -2 2 ). He had, 
indeed, written them a severe letter which 
caused them pain ; but he could not regret it 
because it had brought them to repentance and 
secured the purity of the Church, and enabled 
him to forgive the now penitent offender 
(2 3 ' 13 ). Next he enlarges upon the joy attend- 
ing the successful preaching of the gospel 
(214-ii). He sees in his converts his true 
letters of commendation — even, so to speak, 
letters of Christ Himself, bearing His signature 
and witnessing to His influence (3 1-4 ). He 
remembers, indeed, the great responsibility of 
his work, but finds comfort in recalling the 
unfailing supply of strength from God ; and 
he contrasts the old ministry of the law with 
the new ministry of reconciliation through 
Christ (3®-4®). The glory of the gospel 
reminds him of the weakness of those to whom 
its message is entrusted. In themselves they 
are feeble ; but their faith prevails over all 
difficulties as they look, not on the seen and 
temporal, but on the unseen and eternal ( 4 7 - 18 ). 
They know too that death overtakes the mortal 
body, but they know that God has pro- 
vided them with an immortal body, and 
has given them the pledge of eternal life in 


(d) 5 20 - 7 4 . Appeal for purity of life. the gift of His indwelling Spirit (5 1- ®). 
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They arc therefore always faithful to the 
trust committed to them, being constrained by 
the love of Christ to plead with men to be 
reconciled to God and to become new creatures 
in Christ (5' 5 -'- 1 ). The Apostle goes on to 
point to his own conduct as the proof of his 
claims to be a minister of God, and beseeches 
the Corinthians to live unspotted from the 
world (fi 1 -? 1 ). He appeals to them by his 
affection for them to be reconciled to him, 
and rejoices anew in their repentance (7 2 ' 1U ). 

The Apostle then calls their attention to 
the collection for the poor in Jerusalem, 
telling them of the example set by the Churches 
of Macedonia (8 1-9 ), enunciating the principles 
of Christian liberality, and reminding them of 
the self-sacrifice of Christ (8 10-21 ). and finally 
exhorting them to generous and cheerful 
giving (9 1 ' 1S ). 

Chs. 10-13. St. Paul defends his ministry 
from the attacks of enemies, and vindicates his 
apostleship. A charge of vacillation and 
cowardice had been made against him, and 
he assures the Corinthians that if strong 
measures are really necessary to bring them to 
a right way of thinking, he will not shrink 
from taking them (10 1 - 18 ). He does not wish 
to boast of his position in reply to his enemies, 
but he points out that he had maintained his 
independence among them, and had never been 
a burden to them (ll 110 ). Those who speak 
against him and boast of their zeal are no true 
apostles ; in spite of their talk of righteousness 
they are as false as their master, Satan (11 u * 15 ). 
But seeing that boasting is the fashion, he also 
will boast — he will boast of his labours, his 
sufferings, Iris anxieties, his visions and revela- 
tions, nay, his very thorn in the flesh, in all 
which he rejoices for Christ's sake (11 18 -12 10 ). 
He goes on to apologise for this boasting, and 
for his refusal to receive gifts from them. 
But he is glad he has maintained his independ- 
ence, because none can say that he made his 
converts a source of gain (12 12-21 ). He finally 
assures them of his approaching visit, warning 
them that if need be he will exercise his 
authority, but pleading rather for their repent- 
ance and submission (c. 13). 

5. Teaching of the Epistle. 

(n) Chs. 1-9. (1) The teaching of this 

Epistle is based, like the teaching of the First 
Epistle, on the great thought of the union of 
Christ and the believer. The sufferings of St. 
Paul which he endures for the gospel’s sake 
are ‘ the sufferings of Christ ' (1 5 ), and the conso- 
lation he receives 1 aboundeth by Christ ' (1 5 ). 
Those whom he forgives, he forgives ‘ in Christ ’ 
(2 10 ) ; and the gospel he preaches, he preaches 
'in the sight of God in Christ’ (2 17 ). He 
bears .about in his body 1 the dying of the Lord 
Jesus,’ and he is 1 delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might 


be manifest’ in his own life (l 19 . 11 ). This 
union with Christ, in which ho lives himself, is 
tho union he desires for others. ‘If any man 
bo in Christ he is a new creature’ (5 17 ), and 
they themselves are established with him ' in 
Christ’ (l 21 ). 

On the basis of this doctrine he urges them 
to forgiveness (2 10 ), encourages them to perse- 
verance (4 15 ), beseeches them to be reconciled 
to God (5 20 ), and exhorts them to a life of 
purity and holiness (7 ] ). 

(2) A considerable portion of the lei ter is 
occupied with the collection. This collection 
is mentioned first in ICorlfi. Its purpose 
was to provide assistance for the poor Chris 
tians in Jerusalem, of whom there had been 
many from the beginning (Aclib 3 ). St. Paul 
regarded the Church at Jerusalem as flic 
Mother-Church, and sought to interest his 
converts in the head-quarters of their faith. 
The collection also enabled the members of 
the Churches in Galatia (1 Cor Hi 1 ), Macedonia 
(2 Cor 8 l ), and Achaia, to realise their unity 
as members of one Church, as well as to 
give evidence of their sympathy with their 
brethren. The offerings were to be laid aside 
week by week upon the Lord’s Day (1 Cor Hi-), 
and to be finished before the Apostle arrived. 
At the end of the time, under his own supeiin- 
tendence, they were to be dispatched to Jeru- 
salem by men chosen by the Chu rch ( 1 Cor 1 ti 3 ). 
In exhorting the Corinthians to liberality I10 
quotes to them the example of tho Macedonian 
Churches, which in this matter (8-’> 3 ), as well 
as in others (Phil4 10 - 17 ), were distinguished 
for generosity : and reminds them of the ex- 
ample of Christ (8 9 ), who 1 though he was 
rich yet for your sakes became poor.’ He 
urges them to give cheerfully (9 ') and liberally 
(9 6 ), according to their means (8 13 - 11 ) ; not 
holding back through indifference or greed 
(8 10 > 11 ), nor feeling compelled to give in such 
a way as to make the offering a burden (8 13 ). 
but presenting their gifts out of a willing 
mind (8 12 ), and remembering that they may 
need some help themselves in their day of 
necessity, which would be gladly given (8"). 
And he tells them that this ottering has not 
only a material, but also a religious value ; for 
it causes the recipients of it to give thanks to 
God, recognising in it a gift from Him (9 1 -). 
and it is a powerful witness to the Christian 
faith and obedience of those who so freely 
bestow it (9 ls ). 

(£>) Chs. 10-13. These chs. are wholly occu- 
pied with St. Paul’s reply to his enemies' 
attack, and are chiefly interesting for the in- 
formation they give us about tho doings of the 
troublers of the Church, and about the life of 
the Apostle himself. The former subject has 
already been touched upon (see T (//)); I he 
latter may now be noticed. I11 1 1 22 - 33 St. Paul 
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mentions several incidents in his career which 
are not recorded in the sketch of his mission- 
ary career given in the Acts of the Apostles. 
He speaks of five floggings at the hands of the 
Jews, none of which are mentioned elsewhere. 
Of the three beatings with rods only one is re- 
corded (Ac 10 23 ). Of the shipwrecks we know 
nothing, as the events recorded in Ac 27 did 
not occur until a later date. It was evidently 
on the occasion of one of these that he spent 
a night and a day in the deep, probably on a 
raft or on wreckage. He tells us also of his 
escape from Damascus, which is also recorded 
in Acts (9 26 ), affording confirmation of the 
narrative there. These incidental hints sug- 
gest the intensely interesting career which full 
knowledge of the Apostle’s travels would have 
revealed, and show us in some slight degree 
the privations and dangers and afflictions sum- 
med up in that phrase ‘ the sufferings of 
Christ’ (l 5 ). 

CHAPTER 1 
Introductory Section 
ii-u. Salutation and Thanksgiving 

After the usual epistolary introduction. St. 
Paul makes pointed reference to a severe 
trouble he has lately endured, and gives thanks 
to God for deliverance from it. 

1, By the will of God] He asserts his divine 
call to office in presence of opposition : cp. 
1 Cor 1 1 Gal 1 4 , and contrast Phil 1 1 1 Th 1 *, in 
cases where his relations to the Church were 
happy. Saints] A common designation of the 
Christian converts. It reminded them of the 
life to which they were consecrated at baptism. 
Achaia] probably used in a loose popular sense 
for the country around Corinth : cp. 1 Cor 1 2 . 

2 . Grace . . and peace] i.e. all good wishes 
for spiritual blessings. 

3 - 7 . Paraphrase. ‘ We give thanks to God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Fount of all blessing and comfort, (4) for 
the comfort and courage lie gives us in our 
trials, whereby we are enabled to comfort and 
encourage others. (5) For as wo are brought 
into union with Christ by our sufferings for 
His sake, so are we brought into union with 
you by the comfort we receive from Christ. 
( 6 ) And all our experiences both of trial and 
of comfort are for your spiritual benefit. (7) 
And we are confident that as ye now suffer as 
we did, so you will receive the blessing we 
received.' 

5 . The sufferings of Christ] Because they 
are met in Christ's service and borne in Christ’s 
spirit: cp. Phil3 10 . 6 . And whether, etc.] 
RV * But whether we be afflicted, it is for your 
comfort and salvation ; or whether we be com- 
forted, it is for your comfort, which worketh 
in the patient endurance of the same sufferings 
which we also suffer.' His sufferings caused 


them to repent (cp. 7 and his joy at their 
repentance gave them courage to persevere. 

8 - 1 1 . Paraphrase. ‘For it is right, my 
friends, that you should know that I had to 
undergo very severe suffering in Ephesus, and 
was even at death’s door. (9) This great danger 
taught me that my life is in the hand of God, 
(10) for He saved me from the danger, as He 
saves me continually, (11) even while you 
prayed for me, that you and many might give 
thanks for my preservation.’ 

8 . Pressed, etc.] RY * weighed down exceed, 
ingly.’ Our trouble . . life] The nature of this 
trouble is not exactly known. A serious illness 
in Ephesus, aggravated at a critical stage by 
the startling news of the defection at Corinth, 
seems best to explain the hints and allusions 
in this passage. 9 . The sentence of death] RV 
1 the answer of death.’ When he wondered 
whether the issue would be life or death, his 
own heart answered, ‘ Death.’ That we should 
not trust] His recovery taught him a stronger 
faith in God. 10 . So great a death] i.e. death 
with the consciousness that his work in Corinth 
had been a failure. Doth deliver] RY ‘ will 
deliver ’ : i.e. in future dangers which he 
already foresaw. 

ri. You also helping by prayer. St. Paul 
asks the prayers of the Corinthians, and tells 
them that they will thus help in his recovery. 
The Apostle always attached great importance 
to the prayers of others on his behalf (Ro 15 80 
1 Th5 25 2Th3 1 ), and made a practice himself 
of praying for others (1 Cor 1 3 Phil 1 4 1 Th 1 2 ). 
He knows, too, that, when praying for him, 
file Corinthians will be furthering the work 
he has at heart. 

Division I. 1 12-7 is. Thoughts Suggested 
by the Recent Cbisis 
(of i 12 -2 2 . The Sincerity of St. Paul’s 
Intention to visit the Church 

12 - 16 . Paraphrase. * The Apostle bases his 
expectation of receiving their prayers on the 
purity and sincerity of his conduct, especially 
in respect of his treatment of them. (13) He 
asserts that he writes nothing to them but 
what is common property, namely, that they 
mutually understand and glory in one another. 
(14) Some of them have acknowledged this all 
along, and he trusts that they will increasingly 
understand and sympathise with one another 
until their relations be perfected at the coming 
of Christ. (15) With this purpose in view he 
had planned at one time to make two visits to 
Corinth, (16) one on his way to Macedonia, 
and the other on his return to Asia by the 
same route.’ 

12 . Simplicity] RY ‘holiness.’ Fleshly 
wisdom] mere cunning. Had our conversa- 
tion] RV ‘ behaved ourselves.’ 13 . None 
other things] St. Paul seems to have been 
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suspected of writing to individual members of 
the Church that lie was not so satisfied with 
their conduct and attitude as he professed to 
be in his public letters. Read or acknow- 
ledge] or, perhaps, ‘acknowledge and even 
maintain,' i.e. that he was now perfectly 
satisfied with them, and they with him. 14. In 
part] Some had been faithful all the time. 

The day of the Lord Jesus] the second 
coming (cp. 1 Cor 3 13 lTh2 19 ), which tho 
Christians believed to be at hand. 

15, 16. The Apostle after his second visit 
to Corinth (the visit in sorrow, 2 1 ) had in- 
tended to pay another visit to Europe from 
Ephesus, in the course of which he would come 
to Corinth twice. His plan had been to sail 
from Ephesus to Corinth, and from there to 
go N. to Macedonia, then to turn and retrace 
his steps back to Corinth, and sail thence to 
Palestine in charge of the collection in time 
for the Passover. The Corinthians would thus 
have received a second benefit, i.e. two visits 
in the same journey. 

17-24. Paraphrase. ‘ When you find me now 
writing from Macedonia before you have had 
a visit at all. you may think me changeable 
and capricious. (18) But I assure you solemnly 
I am not easily turned from my purposes. 
(19) You know that the Christ I preach is 
true and faithful. (20) for the promises of God 
which He brought to the world are unchange- 
able and sure. (21) "Well, then, it is God 
who has appointed us to proclaim these 
promises (22), and has marked us for his own 
by the gift of His Spirit. (23) As He is 
steadfast in purpose, so are we His messengers. 
(24) For I have no desire to lord it over you, 
but only to help your Christian life.’ 

17. Lightness] RY ‘ fickleness.’ According 
to the flesh] deceitfully. Two charges had been 
brought against the Apostle : (1) that in 
changing his plans he showed himself fickle, 
and (2) that he had said one thing while he 
purposed another. 18, 19. His word was not 
deceitful, but was as trustworthy as his gospel. 

18. Yea and nay] i.e. tho use of words with 
a double meaning. 19. He appeals to his 
solemn preaching of Christ as the pledge of 
his sincerity. Silvanus] Silas (Ac 18'*). 

20. In him are yea and . . Amen] Christ is 
the affirmation (the yea) and the fulfilment 
(the Amen) of God’s promises. Amen] For 
the general Amen see 1 Cor 1 4 lc . By us] as 
the instruments. 

21. Paraphrase. ‘Well, then, it is God 
who is continually strengthening tho spiritual 
bond which unites both us and you to Christ, 
and who has set us apart to declare His 
message.’ 

21. The fact that St. Paul (like the 
Corinthians) was consecrated to God was the 
guarantee that he would be faithful in all his 


dealings with them. Stabiisheth us with you 
in Christ] The underlying thought is that of 
tho union of Christ and the Christian : cp. 
Gal 2 20 R06 3 - 6 , and Intro. Anointed] sacra- 
mentally set apart to office. 22, Sealed] 
marked us for His own. Given the earnest of 
the Spirit] bestowed the gift of tho Spirit as 
the pledge and sample of all spiritual blessings 
to come : cp. Ro 8 23 Eph 1 14 . 

23. Moreover . . Corinth] Another reason 
for the Apostle’s change of plan was con- 
sideration for their feelings. Record] ft V 
‘witness.’ To spare you] i.e. from censure. 
This refers to 13 s , 'If 1 come again, I will 
not spare * ; chs. 10-13 being the earlier severe 
letter (see Intro.). Came not as yet] RV 
‘forbare to come.’ 24. Dominion] probably 
refers to an accusation made by the Judaisms 
that St. Paul was lordiug it over them. By 
faith ye stand] A difficult phrase ; perhaps ii 
means, ‘ You need no master over you. for 
yon are grounded in the faith,’ or, ‘Your failli 
is a sufficient strength, security, and support.' 

C. 2. 1, 2, Continuation of explanation re- 
garding his proposed visit. 

1,2. Paraphrase. ‘ It was therefore because 
I desired to spare your feelings that I resolved 
not to pay you another visit. (2) For such a 
visit would be painful to us both, because 
my joy could only be attained through your 
sorrowful repentance.’ 

t. Again., in heaviness] a clear referenu 
to a visit to Corinth, which gave him much 
pain, subsequent to his writing the First 
Epistle (Bee Intro.). 

CHAPTER 2 

(J) 2 3 - 13 . The Object ami Resuj.is 01 
the severe Letter 

The Apostle reminds them that to produce 
this godly sorrow was the object of the letter 
he wrote before. He then speaks of one man 
who hits caused him pain, asking them to 
remit the punishment inflicted already and for- 
give him, and telling them that he hadwriften 
also to ascertain the extent of their ohedic hit. 
and that if they were willing lo forgive 
now, so was he. He then relates his anxious 
desire to hear what had occurred on 1 ltoir 
receipt of his letter — a desire so great tli.it lie 
had to push southwards to meet Titus and get 
the news. 

3, 4. Paraphrase. ‘ My reason for writing 
sternly rather than paying another painful visit 
was that I wished to have happiness and not 
sorrow when I came. (4) I wrote flic severe 
rebukes and exhortations with suffering anil 
tears, not that I wished wilfully to grieve yon. 
but that I hoped you would realise the love 1 
bear you.’ 

3. I wrote] i.e. the painful letter of which 
chs. 10-13 of the Second Epistle are probably 
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a portion (see Intro.). In you all] lie speaks 
thus generously now iliat he has found his 
confidence not misplaced. 

5-9. Paraphrase. ‘ Now with regard to the 
person who has been the occasion of this grief, 
he has grieved not me only, but to some ex- 
tent (not to he too harsh) the Church. (6) 
And the sentence pronounced by the majority 
is quite sufficient punishment for him. (7) 
Do not inflict any further punishment, but 
forgive and encourage him, lest he bo driven 
to despair. (8) Show him that you are actu- 
ated by Christian love. (9) For the main pur- 
pose of my letter has been accomplished now 
that you have given proof of your readiness to 
obey me.’ 

5. Any] A definite person is meant, but now 
that punishment has brought him to repent- 
ance the Apostle merely hints at him. The 
same person is indicated in 7 12 , where see 
note. 6. Punishment] probably excommuni- 
cation : cp. 1 Coro 4 > 5 (a different case). Of 
many] i.c. by the majority. 7. Overmuch 
sorrow] The offender had now realised the 
heinousness of his offence, and the continu- 
ance of punishment would serve 110 good pur- 
pose, and might even do harm. 8. Confirm 
your love] by restoring him to the Church. 

9. The Apostle valued the act of discipline 
as much for the proof it afforded of the Cor- 
inthians’ loyalty as for its effect upon the 
offender. 

10-13. Paraphrase. ‘ I forgive any one whom 
you forgive ; for I have 110 personal feeling in 
the matter, and it is only for your sakes that I 
speak of forgiveness at all, and I forgive in 
the spirit of Christ. (11) I forgive this man 
lest he be tempted by Satan to deny the faith, 
for we know that the adversary seeks to pre- 
vail against us. (12) I was so anxious to hear 
what you had done while I was engaged in 
successful work for Christ in Troas, (13) that 
I could not remain there when Titus did not 
come, hut pushed on to Macedonia to meet 
him.’ 

10 . In the person of Christ] either (1) as in 
His sight, or (2) as in His place, or (3) as hav- 
ing Christ living in me : cp. 1 21 2 17 . ir. Get 
an advantage] by the man being lost to Christ, 
or by the estrangement of the Apostle and the 
Corinthians ; perhaps both. 

12, 13. St. Paul had gone from Ephesus to 
Troas on the coast of Asia Minor a short time 
after dispatching the severe letter to Corinth 
by Titus. Ho had expected Titus to meet 
him there with the news of the condition of 
the Church and of the way in which his letter 
had been received ; but not finding him he be- 
came anxious and hastened on to Macedonia, 
where, probably at Philippi, he met Titus 
bringing good news. TroaCs] for other visits 
there see Ac 1 0 *»- 10 20 c1 -. A door was opened] 
3G 


the preaching of the gospel found ready 
acceptance. 

(<•) 2 14 -5 21 . The Glory, tiie Joy, the 

COMFOHT, AND THE INSPIRATION OP HIS 

Ministry 

(c) i. 2 14 -3 6 . Tiie Apostle’s True Letter 
or Recommendation 

The return of Titus with joyful news sug- 
gests thanksgiving to God, who has made the 
Apostle file means of spreading abroad the 
gospel message. St. Paul and his fellow- 
workers proclaim the gospel both to those 
who accept and to those who reject it. To 
the former it is a message of life ; to the 
latter, of death. And no one can bear such a 
burden of responsibility unless he preaches 
with a pure purpose, and under a deep sense 
of accountability to God. 

14. Causeth us to triumph] RV 1 leadeth us 
in triumph.’ The language is suggested by the 
triumphal procession of a Roman general. St. 
Paul thinks of himself as being a willing cap- 
tive in Christ's train (cp. 10 s ), and as spreading 
abroad the knowledge of Him like the par- 
ading scent of the incense scattered as the 
procession moves onward. 16. The figure of 
the triumphal procession is continued. ‘Some 
of the conquered enemies were put to death 
when the procession reached the Capitol ; to 
them the smell of the incense was “ an odour 
of death unto death "’ ; to the rest, who were 
spared, “ an odour of life unto life ” ’ (Cony- 
beare and Howson’s ‘ Life of St. Paul ’). For 
the thought suggested in these verses cp. 
Jn 1 H-12 939 1 Pet2 7 ’8 Rev 22 u. Who U suf- 
ficient] the great responsibility of the preacher. 
The answer to the question is suggested 
in v. 17. 

17. Many] RV ‘the many’; i.e. those 
Judaising preachers of whom they had ex- 
perience. These men had stirred up strife in 
the Church at Corinth by denying St. Paul’s 
authority, accusing him of personal interest in 
the collection, and (what he resented most) 
impugning his doctrine. They insisted on the 
observance of the Jewish Law. and as St. Paul 
preached the gospel to the Gentiles without 
reference to the Law, they earned on a mission 
against him in the cities he visited, seeking to 
gain his converts over to their own narrow 
views and Jewish prejudices. It was a critical 
period for the Church both in Corinth and in 
other places (cp. Gall 5 -® 3 1 -*). ‘The true 
question was no less than this : whether the 
Catholic Church should be dwarfed into a 
Jewish sect ; whether the religion of spirit 
and of truth should be supplanted by the 
worship of letter and of form ’ (Conybeare and 
Howson). Corrupt] Make the gospel a means 
of personal gain. The opponents of St. Paul 
seem to have made personal profit out of the 
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Corinthians (1 1 -°) ; and at the same time to 
hate charged the Apostle with having a personal 
interest in the money he was raising for the 
poor at Jerusalem : cp. 8'-° 12 to ls . 

As of God] i.e. as God's true servants. In 
Christ] i.e. in union with Christ. St. Paul 
was so entirely submissive to Christ’s influence 
and inspired by Ilis spirit that he spoke of 
Christ living in him, and of himself as living 
in Christ : cp. 1 21 and ref. 

CHAPTER 3 

This c. is closely connected with what goes 
before, and carries on the vindication of the 
Apostle's conduct. 

i-6. Paraphrase. ‘In speaking thus highly 
of my motives 1 am not writing a letter to 
commend myself, nor do I need (like these 
opponents of mine) letters of recommendation 
either to you or from you. (2) You, my con- 
verts, are my best recommendation, for I 
think of you with gratitude as do all who 
know your faith and works. (3) You are, 
indeed, a very letter of Christ who has used 
me as His amanuensis, and bear the writing 
of the Spirit on your hearts. (4) It is such a 
result of my work as I see in you that assures 
me that God is using me as an instrument of 
Christ, (5) not that I trust in my personal 
ability, but that I look to God for help ; (6) 
for it is He who has given me any ability I 
possess to proclaim the gospel of Christ. ’ 

1. Again] probably refers to the passages 
in the severe letter (chs. 10-1.'!) in which he 
defended himself and stated his claims to 
recognition : see especially 1 1 - 2-31 1 2 1-5 1 2 

As some] The Judaising leaders had pro- 
bably brought letters from Palestine and 
charged St. Paul with having no such recom- 
mendations. Epistles of commendation] Such 
Epistles were commonly used in the early 
Church to introduce strangers; for examples sec 
RolC and Philemon, and cp. Ac 1 fj 23-27 1827. 

2. Our epistle] i.e. of commendation. 

Known and read] better, known and ac- 
knowledged : the Church was an unmistakable 
witness to the Apostle’s labours. 3. 

111 itch tiv i/e are ] omitted in RY. Ministered 
by us] The Apostle regards himself as the 
scribe of Christ who wrote Christ’s words on 
their hearts. Not with ink, etc.] In this v. 
the figure is slightly changed : the writing is 
now that of the Spirit of God 011 their own 
hearts. It is no mere matter of paper and 
ink, but the work of the finger of God ; it is 
written not like the old Law upon tables of 
stone, but upon living, human hearts. 4. Such 
trust] i.e. such confidence in you as our letters 
of commendation. Through Christ to God- 
ward] my confidence is not in myself, but 
through Christ in God : i.e. I look to Him for 
strength and grace through Christ. 5. To 


thtnk any thing as of ourselves] RV 1 To 
account any thing as from ourselveB.’ 

6. Paraphrase. ‘All my power in saving 
men comes from God, who has given mo grace 
to proclaim a new covenant between Himselt 
and His people — a covenant which is not a 
formal legal system, but an indwelling, spiritual 
power, for while the old covenant could only 
condemn the sinner to death owing to his 
inability to perform its demands, the new 
covenant inspires to faith and life.’ 

Sufficiency] i.e. ability. The new testa- 
ment] not the book, but, as RY, * a new cote- 
nant’ — a new arrangement made by God for 
man’s welfare to which he must submit him- 
self. The letter killeth, etc.] The Law sets up 
an external standard, which, because we art 
unable to attain to it, puts us out of heart and 
makes us despair of success ; the Gospel of 
Christ proclaiming pardon, and bringing u<) 
under Christ’s influence, calls forth our faith 
and love, and inspires us ever upward and 
onward: op. Ro7, 8. The spirit is contrasted 
with the letter. It means the inward inspiring 
power of the Gospel. 

(c) ii. 3 v -4 6 . The Gi.orv op the Gosi'i 1. 

The mention of the new co\ enant suggests 
a contrast between it and the old. The Gospel 
is more glorious than the Law. for it is not a 
lifeless Law but a life-giving Spirit. Therefore 
its apostles are eager to proclaim it to all 
Those who cling to the Law are blind to tin 
truth. But those wlio receive the Gospel art 
changed into the likeness of Christ. 

7-II. Paraphrase. ‘ Now if the system which 
could only declare the sentence of death upon 
sin was glorious (and glorious it was. for at its 
gi ving the very face of Moses was transfigui cd |. 
(8) the system which brings life and inspir 
ation is more glorious still. (0) I repeal, if 
the Law was glorious, the Gospel is far more 
so. (10) For the glory of the Gospel puts tlie 
glory of the Law into shadow. (11) For if the 
transient be glorious, how much more glorious 
is the permanent ! ’ 

7. The ministration of death] i.e. the Last of 
Moses. Engraven] Ex 32 1,1 34 2S . The face 
of Moses] The transfiguration of Moses' face 
(ExSl 1 - 3 ) is given as an example of the glorj 
attending the giving of the Law. To be done 
away] The fading of the glory typified the 
transitoriness of the Law, which was to gi'<‘ 
place to the Gospel. 8. Rather glorious] Tin 1 
Gospel was more glorious than the Law because 
it was a message of forgiveness and not "I 
condemnation, and because it was not a mere 
legal system, but an inspiring summons. 

9. Ministration of righteousness] better, ‘of 
acquittal,’ in contrast to ‘of condemnation.’ 
The gospol message is one of pardon and 
reconciliation. 10. That excelleth] The glory 
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• of the Law is completely eclipsed by that of 
the Gospel, which oilers forgiveness instead of 
condemnation. 1 1 . That which is done away, 
etc.] another aspect of the truth stated in v. 10 . 

1 2 -i 8 . Paraphrase. ‘ Since our hopes of 
the future of the gospel are so great, wo 
speak frankly and boldly. (13) We do not 
seek to conceal anything as Moses concealed 
his face with a veil lest the people should 
see the glory fading from it. (14) Those 
, who looked upon the giving of the Law did 

) not understand that it was a temporary 
measure to convince them of sin ; and even 
f now their successors do not realise that it has 
been superseded by Christ, (15) but think that 
it still remains in force. (16) When, how- 
ever, they receive Christ into their hearts, they 
will know the truth. (17) For Christ is the 
life-giving Spirit who leads men to the truth 
and sets them free from bondage. (18) And 
all we who have received Him, gazing as into 
a mirror on the glorious Personality of the 
Lord, are transfigured into His likeness in 
spirit and character in ever-increasing degrees 
of perfection, through the influence of the 
Lord who is the Spirit.’ 

12 f. The whole of this contrast between the 
glory of the new and the glory of the old dis- 
pensation seems aimed at the retrograde teach- 
ing of the Judaisers in Corinth. They sought 
to retain the rites and restrictions of the Law, 
and to conceal the full truth of the Gospel 
which does away with the old legal system. 

13 - In this and the next two vv. we have a 
good example of St. Paul's habit, of blending 
the allegorical with the historical interpretation 
of the OT. : sec also Gal4'--’" 31 . The reference 
here is to Ex34 33 . Could not] RV ‘ should 
not.’ The end of that which is abolished] i.e. 
the glory fading from his face. 14 . Blinded] 
R Y ‘ hardened.' The same vail] Note the 
quick transition from history to allegory. The 
veil with which Moses covered his face to keep 
the Israelites from seeing the glory fading is 
typical of the spiritual veil which keeps Jews 
and Judaising Christians from seeing that the 
Law is transitory. Done away in Christ] i.e. 
when they will truly come under Christ's 
influence and power they will see that He has 
made the Law unnecessary, because they will 
experience the now spirit lie bestows. 

15 . When Moses is read] i.e. when the 
Law is read: cp. Acl5 21 . 16 . It] i.e. their 

heart. The Law is incomprehensible without 
Christ. 

17 . The Lord is that Spirit] BY ‘ The Lord 
is the Spirit.' Christ is the life-giving Spirit. 
There is perhaps a reference to 1 the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit' in v. 8 . The Spirit is 
Christ’s Spirit : cp. Ac 1 6 7 (BV) Bo 8 9 1 Pet 1 n . 
What is meant is that he who turns to Christ 
shall receive the illuminating and quickening 
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Spirit. Liberty] freedom from the bondage of 
the Law is the primary moaning ; but perhaps 
freedom from sin is included : cp. Jn 8 31 ' 32 . 

18 . He who keepB the memory and the 
example of Christ ever before his mind’s eye, 
and tries to follow Him in his life, will gradu- 
ally come to show in his own character and 
life an increasing likeness to hiB Lord. 

CHAPTEE 4 

1 - 6 . The messengers of this gospel are not 
afraid to proclaim it, for they preach Christ, 
who has revealed the glory of God. 

i, 2 . Paraphrase. "Having this glorious 
gospel to preach, we proclaim it boldly. ( 2 ) We 
have nothing to do with methods and practices 
which cannot bear the light (like those of your 
false teachers), for we neither seek to undo 
another’s work by unscrupulous hints and dis- 
graceful insinuations, nor try to gain the favour 
of the J ewish Christians by false teaching about 
the relation of Christ and the Gospel to the 
Law of Moses. On the contrary, we proclaim 
the simple truth, and make our appeal to the 
conscience as in the sight of God.’ 

1 . As we have received mercy] in hiB conver- 
sion from the blindness of Judaism. 2 . The 
hidden things of dishonesty] i.e. the disgraceful 
methods of gaining adherents used by the false 
teachers : see on 2 17 . 

3 - 6 . Paraphrase. ‘If our gospel is not 
understood by any. it is only by those (4) whose 
minds are dulled by sin. (5) For the subject 
of our preaching is not ourselves, but Christ. 
( 6 ) As God at first created light, so has He 
created spiritual light in our hearts, that we 
might reflect His light, even the knowledge of 
His love revealed in Christ.’ 

3 . Are lost] BV ‘ are perishing.’ If some 
will not let the light of the gospel shine into 
their hearts, it is their own fault. 4 . The 
God of this world] cp. Jnl2 31 14 30 . Worldly 
men make the devil their god by serving him, 
and thus serving him become even more 
worldly. Lest the light, etc.] For the thought, 
cp. Mtl3 1316 . Image of God] Christ is the 
expression of God’s character of love and 
holiness. 5 . Not ourselves] as do the false 
teachers. For Jesus’ sake] Love to Jesus is 
his motive in seeking to serve the Corinthians. 

6 . For God . . hath shined] BY ‘ Seeing it is 
God that said, Light shall shine out of dark- 
ness, who shined in our hearts.’ The refer- 
ence is to Gn 1 3 . He who gave natural light 
gave also spiritual light. 

(iii) 4 t ~5 10 . The Sources op the Apostle’s 
Comfort in the Ministry, and the 
Hopes that give him Courage 
7 - 18 . This glorious gospel is entrusted 
indeed to frail and suffering messengers, but 
that is in order that the glory may be given 
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not to man but to God. Life is a continual 
affliction and danger, but it enables the Apostle 
to learn how to comfort and edify the Cor- 
inthian converts, and he gladly suffers that 
many may learn the salvation of God and 
glorify His holy name, while he is upheld by 
the hope of the resurrection life. 

7. This treasure] i.e. the work of the 
ministry. In earthen vessels] i.e. in a weakly 
body. Herodotus tells us that Darius Hystas- 
pis melted bin gold into earthen pots, which 
could be broken when it was wanted. 8. 11 V 
arc troubled, etc.] Images are heaped one 
upon another in picturesque accumulation to 
express the fact that, in spite of many great 
trials (cp. 11 20 1 2 10 ), the Apostle has grace 
gi\ en him to persevere. 

10-12. Paraphrase. TnsufferingforChrist’s 
sake we are drawn into close communion with 
Him who suffered and died on our behalf ; 
and thus sharing His experience and having 
this mind in us which was also in Him,” we 
are enabled to show forth in our life the power 
of Christ, whose indwelling influence gives us 
the victory over the temptations which these 
trials bring. (11) Indeed, it is for this very 
purpose that we are constantly brought into 
peril and affliction ; (1*2) and the result is that, 
while we suffer and draw near even to death 
itself, your spiritual life is strengthened by 
the spectacle of our spiritual victory.’ 

xo. Bearing about, etc.] He ‘ dies daily,’ 
he ‘ stands in jeopardy every hour ’ (1 Cor 
lo30,si) f or Christ's cause, and thus he has 
learnt 1 the fellowship of his sufferings ' (Phil 
3 to Col l 24 ). In the body] cp. 1 J GalG 1 ". 

1 1. Explaining and emphasising v. 10. 

13-15. Paraphrase. * (13) Our faith is like 
that of the Psalmist, who spoke out of the 
depths of his inward conviction, and we speak 
what we tenly believe. (14) For we are con- 
fident that God who raised Jesus our Lord 
from the dead will raise us also and unite us 
with you in the blessings of the resurrection 
life. (1 5) And all my experiences arc a source 
of blessing to you, because as the grace of God 
enables me to overcome my difficulties, many 
of you are inspired by my testimony to rise 
to higher levels of Christian life, and to give 
thanks to God for so many mercies.’ 

13. The reference is to PsllG 10 . 14. By 
Jesus] RY 1 with Jesus.’ 15. The AV is here 
inaccurate. RY ‘For all things are for your 
sakes, that the grace being multiplied through 
the many, may cause the thanksgiving to 
abound unto the glory of God.' 

16-18. St. Paul goes on to speak of the 
things that comfort him in the presence of 
his trials. These are the strengthening of his 
spirit, the thought that the temporal is tran- 
sient, and the assurance of a future life. 

16. Though our outward man perish, etc.] 


These afflictions may weaken tho body, but 
tlirough them tho spirit is strengthened. Ex- 
perience shows us the truth of this in mam- 
cases ; c.g. bodily weakness often prodm cs 
beauty of character, and grey hairs bring w is 
dom : cp. for the thought, Jn 15 2 TIcbl2 1! . 

17. Our light affliction, etc.] The affliction 
is light, and vastly outweighed by the glon 
which it helps to secure ; seen in its true pci 
spective, too, it is hut momentary, while tin 
glory is eternal. 18. We look not] If in 
look at these afflictions they will loom so large 
in our view as to shut out tho prospect lu 
yond ; therefore we look past them. The 
things which are seen] the material, including 
these afflictions. The things . . not seen] the 
spiritual, including the results of these afflic- 
tions in character and spiritual life. 

CHAPTER 5 

The subject of c. 4 is continued. St. Paul 
has been pointing out that amid bodily weak- 
ness and decay he is encouraged by the thought 
that the temporal is transient, while tho spirit- 
ual is eternal. He now goes on to speak more 
particularly of the great prospect that su-dauis 
him — the replacement of tho earthb material 
body by an eternal heavenly one. He hopes 
to survive till Christ's coming, and receive the 
heavenly body without passing through the 
experience of death : but, if it should he 
ordered otherwise, he has no fear of being h ft 
by death in the disembodied condition so re 
pugnant to the Hebrew mind, for the 1-tm1.1l. 
spiritual body will still be given him, in winch 
he -will be presented to the Lord. 

1-5. Paraphrase. 1 A further reason f> 1 no 
courage in presence of difficulty and afllii non 
consists in my knowledge that if im lioih 
undergo the dissolution of death, I shall In- 
endowed by God with an imperishable hc.au nh 
body. (2) My hope, however, and dt-tre i- 
that while still alive and in possession of this 
earthly body I may simply be transformed at 
the coming of the Lord, (3) since, if I run ne 
it thus, I shall not be left a disembodied spmt 
in the state of death. (4) Our material lash 
is a burden under which betimes we gi oun ; 
but, however we may be called to pari with 
it, we may confidently cherish the expect anon 
of being endued with something better in its 
place, i.e. we may hope to be clothed with tlw- 
heavenly, resurrection body, and not lett 
naked spirits. (5) It is for this very purpose 
God has wrought in us : besides, He has gn en 
us His Spirit as the pledge and instalment of 
the resurrection life.’ 

1. For] introduces an additional reason for 
courage. Even if his earthly tent be taken 
down, if his body be broken np by death. God 
has prepared a heavenly mansion for him, a 
resurrection body which is eternal. Taber- 
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nacle] rather, • l.-ti t ’ Building-] contrasted 
with the temporary tent to which the earthly 
body is compared. Of God] If V 1 from <Jod.’ 

2. In this] i.e, in this present body. Clothed 
upon] St. Paul's idea was that the heavenly 
body would he superimposed upon the earthly 
one, at the same time transforming it. Cony- 
heare and Howson render thus : ‘ Desiring to 
cover my earthly raiment with the robes of 
my heavenly mansion ’ : cp. 1 Cor 15- iK > 4 . 

3. If so be, eto.] This is a parenthesis ex- 

plaining clothed upon in the previous verse. 
AY aud RV are both rather obscure : better, 
• Since, once this heavenly body is assumed, 
we shall be in no danger of being found disem- 
bodied by death.’ Naked] i.e. disembodied 
spirits. The shrinking of the ancients, both Jews 
and Greeks, from the disembodied state as they 
conceived it, is well known from its expres- 
sions in their literature. See. for example, 
the dreariness of the spirit-world portrayed 
in the eleventh book of the * Odjrssej*.' 4. Bur- 
dened] by the anxiety of uncertainty. Not . . 
unclothed] The Apostle’s desire was to gain 
the resurrection life without dying. He looked 
on Christ’s coming as comparatively near at 
hand: cp. 1 Cor i 3 lTh4 13 . 5. He that hath 

wrought us] St. Paul here argues for immor- 
tality and the resurrection life from the in- 
stinctive longings of the human heart. God 
has planted these longings there ; He has 
confirmed them by the pledge of His Spirit in 
conscience, aspiration, aud all spiritual bless- 
ings ; and He will not in the end disappoint 
us : cp. 1 Thou wilt not suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption’ (Pb 16 1u ) — 

‘ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, lie knows not why: 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And Thou hast made him : Thou art just.’ 

(Tennyson.) 

6-8. Paraphrase. 1 With this hope in our 
hearts we are always courageous. We know 
that while we live in this mortal body we 
are away from the Lord, and that when wo 
put off this body we shall be in His presence ; 
(7) (for we live in anticipation, not yet haring 
realised the vision of Christ.) (8) We are 
courageous, I repeat ; and are even ready to 
put off this mortal body and to be at home in 
the presence of the Lord.’ 

8. Absent from the body] St. Paul here 
grapples with the possibility of death before 
•the second coming of Christ. To die was 1 to 
he with Christ which is far better ’ (Phil 1 w ). 
Even death could not separate him from the 
love of Christ. If he did not, then gain the 
full resurrection life, he would still be in 
Christ's presence. Perhaps his idea is that 
suggested in Revfi 9 " n . 

9. Present or absent] i.e. living or dead. 

Accepted] RY ‘ well-pleasing.’ 10. Appear] 


RY 1 bo made manifest’; our conduct and 
character being disclosed. Receive the things] 
i.e. the recompense of them: cp. Mkl6 2 ~ 
Rev 22 u . 

(i\) 511- 1 ’. Tin: Love op Christ the 
Ar< is j he’s Inspiration 

In the recollection of this judgment the 
Apostle preaches. His motive is wholly un- 
selfish. It is the love of Christ which con- 
strains him. For the love of Christ was shown 
in His dying for all men in order to transform 
them into a new life. If any man, therefore, 
be in Christ, he lives a new life through the 
mercy of (tod, who has reconciled us to Him- 
self by sending His Son to be our Saviour, 
and has given to His Apostles the message of 
reconciliation. 

11-15. Paraphrase. ‘Seeing, then, that we 
realise the awe inspired by Christ our judge, 
we try to convince men of our faithfulness 
and unselfishness: to God, indeed, our sincerity 
is already manifest, and also, I trust, to yon 
in jour secret thoughts. (12) Do not think 
that this is mere self -commendation. Look 
upon it rather as suggesting the answer you 
maj r make to our enemies when they try to 
belittle our work and boast of their external 
advantages. (13) For if in our enthusiasm we 
are mad (as they say), it is for God’s glory ; or, 
if we are sensiblo, it is for your benefit. (14) 
For the love of Christ to men is our incentive ; 
because wc arc convinced that in Christ’s death 
for the sin of all we all received power to die to 
sin, (1 5) so that we should live a new and trans- 
formed life, thinking not of our own desires, 
but of His will who died for us and rose again.’ 

11. Terror] the reverence or fear inspired 
by the thought that Christ is judge (v. 10). 

We persuade men] i.e. of our sincerity, with 
a view to winning them. In your consciences] 
The Corinthians as a Church believed in the 
Apostle. 12. Glory in appearance] The false 
teachers boasted of external advantages (per- 
haps of ha\ ing seen the Lord), which were no 
evidence of character and spiritual life. 

13. Beside ourselves] Ilis enemies declared 
that he was mad ; probably owing to his en- 
thusiasm and vehemence in preaching : cp. 
Ac2G 2 ‘. 

14. The love of Christ] i.e. the love Christ 
has shown towards us. Judge] i.e. have come 
to this conclusion. One died for all] i.e. as 
the head and representative of the race. 1 In 
Christ’s saving death the moral transforma- 
tion of all, which I may call death to sin, 
was included, and his saving death had this 
meaning and purpose ; namely, that they who 
are quickened into a holy life in Him should 
not live selfishly, but should give themselves 
up to His service who died and rose to save 
them ’ (Stevens). 
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16-19. Paraphrase. ‘ Since, therefore, it is 
holiness alone that is of importance, we, unlike 
our opponents, pay no attention to men's out- 
ward appearance and circumstances ; even in 
the case of Christ, though I once regarded Him 
as merely a man and a Jew, yet I look at Him 
in this way no longer, hut rather as my Saviour 
and Risen Lord. (17) Whoever then knows 
Christ in this higher way is indeed a new man. 
He looks on life from a higher point of view. 
His ideals and aspirations have been trans- 
formed : all things are new to him. (18) And 
this change is due to God, who removed the 
barrier sin had made between Himself and us. 
and gave to us his Apostles the message of 
His saving grace. (19) And that message is 
this, that in Christ's life and work wo see God 
casting down the barrier that divided us from 
Him, and proclaiming forgiveness and love 
to all mankind : and this is the message of 
reconciliation which He committed to us.’ 

16. After the flesh] i.e. have regard to what 
is outward rather than to what is inward, to 
circumstances and position rather than to char- 
acter and personality. Known Christ after the 
flesh] St. Paul once looked for a Messiah as a 
Jewish conqueror, and in the light of this ex- 
pectation regarded Jesus as (at best) a prophet 
who had made claims which he was unable to 
substantiate, and whose career had terminated 
(perhaps deservedly) at Calvary ; but now he 
looks on Jesns in the light of His atoning 
death and glorious resurrection, and secs in 
Him the Christ of God. 

17. A new creature] or. as we would say, a 
new man. He looks on things from a different 
standpoint, tries them by a different standard, 
because he is united to Christ in such a way 
that he lives always under Christ’s indwelling, 
purifying, and transforming influence. Are 
become new] A now world opens to the new 
man. 18. All things] i.e. all these changes. 

The ministry of reconciliation] the whole 
message of the gospel conveyed by preaching, 
teaching, the sacraments, and the example of 
Christians, assuring men of God’s love and 
leading them to accept the will of God as 
revealed in Christ as their own. 19. God was 
in Christ, etc.] When we see Christ teaching, 
healing, forgiving, comforting, and dying for 
men, we are to see there the expression of 
God’s love and deep desire. In this atoning 
work Christ was ‘ the express image of His 
Person.’ Reconciling the world unto himself] 
The desire for reconciliation came from God. 

(<•/) 520-71. Appeal for Purity of Life 

As an ambassador of Christ St. Paul en- 
treats them to be reconciled to God. And not 
only does he make this entreaty in words ; he 
appeals to them by his life and conduct in all 
the varied experiences through which he has 


to pass. He asks them for greater affection 
towards himself, and reminding them of God’s 
promises to the pure, bids them keep themselves 
1 unspotted from llie world.’ 

20,21. Paraphrase. ‘We, then, are ambassa- 
dors in Christ’s place, conveying to you God's 
message and dcBire ; we ask you, speaking in 
Christ’s name, to accept this great salvation. 
(21) It was to secure our salvation that God 
gave up His sinless Son to death, making Him 
bear the penalty of our guilt, that we might 
be made partakers of His divine nature by 
submitting ourselves wholly to Christ's trans- 
forming influence. 

20. Be ye reconciled to God] It is not God 
who needs to be reconciled to man, but man 
who needs to be reconciled to God. 21. Made 
him to he sin for us] Christ had to bear not 
the guilt, but the burden of sin. lie bore it-, 
penalty not as a punishment, but us the inno- 
cent suffers for the guilty ; feeling all its -.li.mk 
and horror, but free from the sense ot guilt 
and degradation. Hence St. Paul says not. 

‘ He hath made Him to be a sinner,’ but ■ He 
hath made Him to be sin.’ The spec-tad 1 of 
Christ thus bearing our penalty touches the 
heart and conscience, and makes us respond 
to the love wherewith He hath loved us : cp. 
R08M. 

CHAPTER 0 

x, 2. Paraphrase. ‘How it is as cooporalois 
with God in this work that we exhort you not 
to make the grace of God fruitless in your lite 
by continuing in sin. (2) For God lias told 
us in Scripture of a time of grace and ol a 
day of salvation : and this is that blessed time 
of grace and that day of salvation.’ 

1. Workers together villi him'] For tin- 
idea cp. lCor3 9 . In vain] i.e. by- an unholy 
life. 

2, He (i.e. God) saith] The v . is a patvntlie 
sis. The reference is to Isa 49 s , God's words 
of comfort to His Suffering Servant. Behold, 
now, etc.] This is St. Paul’s comment on tin 
quotation. Accepted time] RV ‘acccptald- 
time.' 

3-10. Paraphrase. ‘Wo 11 void all conduct 
which might bring reproach upon our ministry : 
(4) and try, on the contrary 7 , to commend our 
selves by acting as true ministers of God. (■’>) 
This is our aim in all the trials and pt-rsci 11 
tioiiB we endure, (G, 7) for we seek to exhibit 
all the Christian graces both in our hie 
and in our teaching. (8) Whether we an- 
held in honour or defamed our object is 
the same : (9) we are looked upon as deceive! s. 
but wo remain true ; we are obscure. I mi 
known by our work : wo arc often at death’’' 
door, but through God’s grace we live ; (I 11 ) 
we are east down, but are enabled to rejoice 
through Christ ; in our poverty we enrich 
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many with spiritual blessings ; though having 
nothing of ourselves wo have all through Christ.’ 

3 . Giving no offence] The main sentence 
beginning in v. 1 is here resumed, these words 
being in apposition with ‘we as workers to- 
gether with him.’ 4 . Approving ourselves] 
BY 1 commending ourselves,’ i.e. by our con- 
duct in the various circumstances detailed. 

In much patience, etc.] The Apostle’s desire 
to commend himself is shown (a) in endurance 
of hardship and trouble (v. 4) ; (b) in the 
persecutions and dangers incidental to a 
missionary life (v. 5) ; (c) in the purity and 
sincerity of his Christiau life (vv. 6 , 7) ; (it) 
by his conduct in prescnco of friends and 
enemies (v. 8 ) ; (e) by the manner in which 
he met the ordinary experiences of his life 
(vv. 9, 1 0). 5 . Stripes] cp. Ac 1G 23 2 Cor 1 1 23 - a3 . 

Imprisonments] Ae 16 33 2 Cor 1 1 - 3 . Tumults] 
Acl3 M 14 5 - 19 18 12 19-’ 3 . 

6 . By] RV 1 in.’ The preposition 1 in ’ is 
unchanged until the last clause of v. 7, ‘by 
the armour,' etc. 

The Holy Ghost] the translation, ‘ in a holy 
spirit,' is templing, as it brings the clause into 
parallelism with the others. 7 . By the word 
of truth] i.e. in tho preaching of the gospel. 

By the power of God] i.e. in his exercise of 
all the powers entrusted to him by God. The 
armour of righteousness, etc.] The right-hand 
weapon was the sword for attack, the left the 
shield for defence. The Apostle’s methods 
were fair and open, whether in attacking 
idolatry and vice or in defending himself 
against traducers. 8 . As deceivers] probably 
refers to tho charges of his opponents. 

10 . Making many rich] i.e. with spiritual 
gifts. Possessing all things] i.e. all things of 
value for life and character in this world and 
a rich inheritance in the world to come : cp. 
1 Cor 3 2 -’ 23 2 Cor 4 is 5 k 

11 - 13 . The Apostle assures them of his 
deep affection for them before he lays upon 
them the strict injunctions which might prove 
unwelcome. 12 . Ye are not straitened, etc.] 
i.e. there is abundant room in my heart for 
you, but too little hitherto in yours for me. 

Bowels] BY ‘ affections ’ ; as frequently in 
Scripture. 13 . A recompence in the same] A 
return for his affection. 

14 - 16 . Paraphrase. ‘ Do not become en- 
tangled in alliances of any kind with unbelievers 
to your spiritual hurt. There is no relation 
possible between holiness and sin, between 
light and darkness, (15) between Christ and 
Satan, between the true and the untrue, (IG) 
between the worship of God and the worship 
of idols : for we are indeed the very temple of 
the living God ; and it is of us that He speaks 
in His Word, promising to dwell in us and to 
commune with us, making us His peculiar 
people, and calling us to purify ourselves and 


become worthy children of our heavenly 
Father.’ 

14 . Unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers] The ever-present and ever-pressing 
temptation and dangor was that they might be 
led into immorality through the abominable 
rites of idol- worship : cp. 1 CorS 9 - 11 G 13 8 10 < u 
10 H . Unequally] better, ‘ incongruously.’ 

1 5 . Christ with Belial] For the idea op. Mt G 24 . 

Belial] Here used as a synonym for the 

devil. The meaning of this name is doubtful. 
There is no trace of the worship of any god 
under this name. It is used in the OT. in 
such expressions as ‘sons of Belial,’ ‘men of 
Belial,’ meaning • wicked men’ : 1 S2 12 25 1 ">2i 
2S20 1 1K21 10 . 16 . The temple of the living 

God] cp. 1 Cord 13 ' 17 . Ye] RV‘ we,’ according 
to the best Gk. MSS. God hath said] i,e. in 
the Scriptures : see on Lv26 12 . 17 . Saith 

the Lord] The words quoted are from Isa 52 u , 
freely rendered (v. 17), with echoes of other 
OT. passages (v. 18) like 2 S 7 8 Isa 43 3 Hos 1 10 . 

C. 7 . 1 . These promises] given in G 13 ' 18 . 

Filthiness] BY ‘defilement.’ Of the flesh 
and spirit] cp. Ps24 4 . Perfecting holiness] For 
the thought cp. 3 13 HebG 1 12 14 . 

CHAPTER 7 

(,,)7»-ig. t he Apostle's Joy in the 
Corinthians' Repentance 

St. Paul goes on to ask them to give 
him their affection, and renews his assurance 
of purity of deed and motive. He tells 
them of the suspense in which he had 
awaited their response to his ‘severe’ letter, 
and his joy at the return of Titus with good 
news. He is now glad that he vexed them by 
that lotter— though he was inclined to regret 
his action for a time — because of its happy 
results in their attitude and conduct ; and he 
concludes by expressing anew his affection for 
them, and his joy that mutual confidence has 
been restored. 

2 - 4 . Paraphrase. ‘ Give us your affection ; 
we have done no man any injury either in influ- 
ence or in character or in pocket. (3) I am not 
returning to this subject to blame you again, 
for whether I live or die I have the deepest 
affection for you. (4) I speak freely to you 
as I boast of you freely to others ; I am 
greatly comforted, and rejoice exceedingly amid 
all my sufferings.’ 

2 . Receive us] R V ‘ Open your hearts to 
us.’ We have wronged . . corrupted . . de- 
frauded no man] St. Paul is referring to 
charges that had been brought against him. 
For hints as to these, cp. 11 A". M 1 2 u . 1(i > I7 . 

4 . Glorying of you] i.e. boasting about you : 
cp. 9 2 > 3 . 

Paraphrase. ‘ (5) For when I came to Mace- 
donia looking for your answer to my letter, I 
was troubled both by conflicts with enemies 
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and by forebodings about you. (6) Bui God, 
who comforts those who arc in trouble, com- 
forted me by tho arrival of my friend Titus. 
(7) Not only was I cheered by his presence, 
but by the comfort he communicated to me, 
which he had derived from your sorrow for 
your faults and your affection for me ; so that 
my anxiety was transformed into joy.' 

5. ‘ When I came to Macedonia ’ : see Intro. 

6. God, that comforteth] cp. l 3 > 4 .Titus] was 
the bearer of the letter to the Corinthians men- 
tioned iu v. 8 : see Intro. 7- The conso- 
lation wherewith, etc.] Titus was comforted 
by their repentance, and this comfort he passed 
on to St. Paul when he gave him the good 
news. 

8. Though I did repent] The Apostle for a 
time feared his previous letter had been too 
severe. The letter was probably that of which 
chs. 10-13 of the Second Epistle form the 
chief part : see Intro. 10. Godly sorrow, etc.] 
The contrast is between repentance and re- 
morse, between sorrow for sin and sorrow for 
its consequences : cp. St. Peter and Judas. 

Repentance to salvation] cp. * Heart-sorrow 
and a clear life ensuing ’ (Shakespeare). The 
sorrow of the world] i.e. grief that regrets not 
the sin, but the fact of being found out. 

Death] Moral and spiritual ruin. 

XI, 12. Paraphrase. ‘ Tour own repentance 
is a case in point. Yours was a godly sorrow, as 
the results proclaim ; for it made you earnest 
to amend your ways, anxious to clear' your- 
selves, indignant that you had been misled, 
afraid of the results of your conduct, anxious 
to see me, zealous for truth and justice, 
resolute in purifying the Church. In every 
respect you showed that you had no share in the 
offender’s guilt, and no desire to shield him. 
(12) And this was the very purpose of that 
Bevere letter, not to secure the punishment of 
the offender, or to satisfy the resentment of 
the injured, but to cause you to recognise 
before God the feelings of affection and devo- 
tion with which you really regarded me.’ 

12. For his cause that had done the wrong 
. . for his cause that suffered wrong] The re- 
ference, of course, was obvious to the readers 
without particulars ; but we are ignorant of 
some of the facts. It would seem that on the 
occasion of his brief visit St. Paul had been 
attacked and denounced by some leader of the 
disaffection in the Church, or else that Timothy 
on the occasion of his visit had been the object 
of vituperation ; and that in either case St. 
Paul had insisted upon the punishment of the 
offender. This had now been done. The 
doer of the wrong here is this leader of re- 
bellion, and the sufferer either St. Paul or 
Timothy. This seems the most probable solu- 
tion of the problem from the knowledge we 
possess. Our care for you] RV ‘ your earnest 
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care for us.’ The reading of EV is best 
attested by tho MSS, and is more in harmony 
with the train of thought in v. 11. His letter 
was written to let them see tho real feelings 
they had towards him, which were concealed 
for the moment by their irritation. 

13-16. Paraphrase. ‘Now that all has ended 
well, I am thankful ; and my joy is increased 
because Titus also rejoices at your attitude. 
(14) For all thatl said to him in your praise 
has been justified, and I am not ashamed of my 
boasting ; (15) and the affection of Titus for 
you has increased since he visited you and saw 
your anxiety to do well. (1(3) I rejoice, there- 
fore, that I have every confidence in you.' 

14. Our boasting, etc.] Titus had evidently 
been rather despondent about the result of his 
mission with tho letter when he started ; hut 
St. Paul had encouraged him by confident 
forecasts of the Corinthians’ repentance. 

15. With fear and trembling] not dieud 
of punishment, but anxiety to fulfil their 
obedience : cp. Phil 2 1-. 

Division II. 8 J -9 lr ‘. Tub Coi.i.wi ion 
for the Poor in Jerusalem 
CHAPTER 8 

(a) 8 1 ' 3 . The Example of Maceiioma 

1-5. Paraphrase. 1 1 wish you to know 
how liberally and spontaneously the Churches 
of Macedonia have contributed to the relief 
of their fellow-disciples in Jerusalem, having 
first of all presented themselves to God's 
service.’ 

1. Do you to wit] RY ‘make known to 
you.’ The grace of God] the inspiration to 
give liberally. The churches of Macedonia] 
i.e. Philippi, Bcrcea, and Thessalonica, with, 
perhaps, others unknown to ns : cp. Ac 
10 12 — 17 14 20 4 . 2. Their deep poverty] The 

Christians of Macedonia were very poor, and 
so their liberality was all the more marked. 

3. Beyond their power . . of themselves] 
Their giving was bountiful and spontaneous. 

4. The RV gives a better meaning : ‘ Be- 
seeching us with much intreaty in regard of 
this grace and the fellowship in the minister- 
ing to the saints.’ They desired the privi- 
leges (1) of being allowed to give, and (2) of 
making common cause in this ministry of 
kindness. 4. The ministering] On the collec- 
tion see Intro. 5. First gave, etc.] the 
best of all giving. They surrendered them 
selves (not their money only) to God’s Mill 
first, and then to the Aposllc’s guidance. 

6-9. Paraphrase. ‘ The collection prospered 
so well here that we asked Titus to complete 
this work of charity which he organised on Ins 
former visit. (7) Sec, therefore, that you 
manifest this gift in the same degree as the 
others in which you abound. (8) I am not 
laying commands upon you ; I am only telling 
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f you what has been suggested by the liberality 
of others in order to give you the chance 
h of proving your sincerity. (9) But let me 
remind you of the great love of Christ, who 
1 divested Himself of the riches of His glory 
and became poor for your sakes, that by His 
self-denial and humility you might inherit 
eternal salvation.’ 

6. Titus] He organised the collection after 

) the arrival of our First Epistle, which con- 
tained instructions about it: cp. 1 Cor 16 J 
2 Cor 12 18 . 7. This grace also] Liberality is 
a Christian grace as much as these others. 

9. The grace of our Lord] the crowning 
j example of liberality : cp. Phil 2 5-8 . 

(b) 8 10 " 24 . The Principles of Christian 
Liberality 

The Apostle counsels them to complete 
their good work, tells them that the purpose 
of the collection is mutual sympathy and aid, 
and commends to their care Titus and two 
brethren who go with him. 

10-15. Paraphrase. 1 In saying this I am not 
laying a command upon you, for you have 
already manifested the spirit and practised 
the duty of giving this twelvemonth past. 
(11) Complete the offering according to 
your means, (12) for the willing mind is 
shown by gifts in accordance with your 
ability, and not by foolish prodigality beyond 
it. (13) My purpose is not to make others a 
burden upon you, (14) but to get you to 
supply what they lack, and them to supply 
what you lack ; (15) thus acting on the prin- 
ciple of equality illustrated in the bestowal of 
the manna in bygone days, that none should 
have too much, and none too little.' 

10. Advice] or, ‘ opinion,’ i.e. as opposed to 
‘ command.’ A command was not needed in 
their case: cp. lCor7 8 > 25 . A year ago] A 
year had elapsed since they had first responded 
to the Apostle’s suggestion of the collection. 

11. Perform] better, ‘ make perfect.’ 

12. According to that a man hath] the true 
principle of Christian giving. The best com- 
mentary on it is Lk21 1-4 . 14. Their abund- 

ance, etc.] A time might come when the rela- 
tive positions of the Christians in the two 
cities would be reversed. 15. The reference 
is to Exl6 18 , but the meaning is somewhat 
different in the two cases. There the equality 
is the result of a miracle ; here it is the result 
of mutual love and generosity. 

16-24. Paraphrase. ‘ The zeal of Titus on 
your account causes us great thankfulness to 
j God, (17) for he did not need my suggestion, 

1 but was eager to return to you. (18) With 

1 him we send our fellow-labourer, whose work 
in spreading the gospel is spoken of in all the 
1 Churches, (19) and who was chosen by those 
* of Macedonia to accompany us in charge of 
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this gift, to promote Christ’s glory and to 
satisfy our own desire. (20) And his presence 
wards off all suspicion of our motives, and 
silences all criticism of the manner in which 
we distribute the funds collected ; (21) for 
we desire to do what is honourable both in 
the sight of God and in the sight of men. 
(22) We also send with Titus and his fellow- 
disciple another brother whom we have learned 
to trust from much experience, and who is more 
zealous than ever since he has heard of your 
enthusiasm. (23) If any one asks about Titus, 
speak of him as my fellow-labourer among 
you ; or if any one asks of the other brethren, 
they are sent by the ChurcheB, and show forth 
in their lives the love of Christ. (24) Show, 
therefore, to them and through them to the 
Churches the proof of your love and the justi- 
fication of my boast of you.’ 

18. The brother] His identity is uncertain, 
but we may look for him in the list given in 
Ac 20 4 of those who accompanied St. Paul to 
Jerusalem, excluding the delegates from Asia 
and including St. Luke, who joined them at 
Troas (Ac 20 5 - °). Sopater has been suggested, 
as he is mentioned first in that list, though 
the representative of the smallest Church. 

19. This grace] the collection. To the 
glory, etc.] The Apostle keeps in view that in 
aiding the poor he is furthering Christ’s glory. 

Declaration of your ready mind] E Y 1 to shew 
our readiness.’ The meaning is, ‘ in accordance 
with our strongly expressed desire.’ The 
reason of the desire is indicated in v. 20. 

20 . That no man, etc.] Charges of this 
kind had already been made against St. Paul. 
He replied to them in 12 lf > 18 , which was 
■written previous to this : see Intro. This 
abundance] BY 1 the matter of this bounty.’ 

ai. Providing for honest things] RY ‘For 
we take thought for things honourable.’ 

22. Our brother] perhaps St. Luke, if he 
is not 1 the brother ’ of v. 18. I have] EV 
‘ he hath.’ 

CHAPTER 9 

(c) 9 1-18 . Exhortations to Generous 
Giving 

There is no need to write to you about the 
purpose and necessity of the collection, for 
your zeal in the matter is well known, and has 
been used by me as a stimulus to the Mace- 
donians. I send our friends to you only to 
make sure that our boast of you has not been 
vain. Remember that the blessing you receive 
will be in proportion to your giving, and that 
much spiritual benefit will come both to you 
and to them by this interchange of sympathy. 

1. The ministering] St. Paul had already 
written on the collection in general (1 Corl6 1-4 ), 
and had sent instructions by Titus on his first 
visit (12 18 ). The saints] the Christians in 
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Jeiusalem 2 The forwardness of your 
mmd] It'S > oui icidimss A year ago] 
sec on 8 10 Provoked] 11 N stmed up 

4 We (that we say not, ye)] He bid's them 
icilisc how much he would be ashamed bctoie 
the Miu dunnn dth gifts if the} weic unpre- 
paictl it llie simc time he suggests in passing 
tint lie is suie then own shune would not bo 
less th in his 

5 Your bounty, whereof ye had notice be 
fore] RI \ oui ifoitpiomised bountj 

Bounty, and not covetousness] He desiied 
then gilt to be leuly befoie he came tint it 
might be undent to the delegates that thev 
hid "lien it ot then own tiee will ind did 
not need to hue it dragged out ot them 
thiough shunt m his piesonce 7 As he 
purposeth in his heart, so let him r/iif, etc ] 1 e 
do not let 1 mm gne what he giudges 01 be 
cause he feels thit he must do as the otlicis 
let the open hand conespond to the willing 
spirit 

8-1 1 Paraphrase ‘ And God h is power to 
enrich j ou w itli ill earthlj blessings, that j p 
maj hate suihcicnt foi } ourselves and the 
means of helping those w ho need (0) md so 
evpeuence the fulfilment of the piomiso of 
God s \\ 01 d ( 10 ) Now God who supplies 
seed to the sow ei ind hi e id f 01 food will both 
pronde foi jour w mts md abundintl, bltss 
jour chant} ind make it fiuitful foi good 
(11) foi tour willingness to gne freelj ot 
what jou havo fieelj leoencdwill ctuse those 
to whom we heir j oui bountj to give thanks 
to God foi torn thoughtful love 

8 All grace] ever} earthlv blessing that 
will gne them oppoi turn tv of blessing otheis 

That ye may abound] The juiposc of 
God s gifts to them is that the} in ij sh 11 e 
them with others cp foi the thought 1 ■* 

9 As it is written] Ps 1 1 J His righteous 
ness rematneth] In letiun foi his generositv 
God will gne him contmuillv the disposition 
to be gencious the ihiutible man his Ins 
rew ird m becoming moi e eli irit iblc — 1 true 
spiritud blessing 

12-15 Paraphrase Foi this iliaritj has i 
tw of ild benefit it supplies the needs of the 
bretnien 111 Jerusalem md it makes them 
gne thanks and pi use to God ( 11 ) Ihej 
gne gloiv to God because the} see in tins 
bountj the proof of joui ob< (heme to Christ 
and the} pi use Him for join gencious gift 
to them ind to otlicis ( 14 ) while tin } express 
in in a} u their feivent longing th it all bless- 
ings mu lie jours (1 1) God be piaiscd for 
this gTtvt bo< n, whose blessedness no tongue 
can tell 

12 The Cviicise of the gift of chanty had 
both a lint 11 il and 1 religious value 

13 Whiles by the experiment of this minis 
tration] RV Seeing that through the proving 


of jou b) this ministr ition ’ The leception 
ot the collection would he proof to the 
t_huicli in Joiusilem ot the true Clinsti initv 
ot those who called themselves Chnstnns 111 
Connth ip lJn 4 0 15 His unspeakable 

gift] The est lblislmient of these lnppj itli 
tions between the Churches each giving th ml s 
toi the otheis and piaying foi then giowtli 
in ill goodness, was a blessing fiom God 
hejond the powei of woids to expicss 

( 0 ) CHAPTERS 10-11 
Si Pills Diitnce 01 nis Mivi'in 
As expl lined in the Intioduction this si 
tion is liguded as put of tin nilcimclnti 
lcttei lcleired to in J 1 1 ind 7 s 111 wliuli 
the Apostle lebuked his com cits md sought 
to bung them to lepentanec It is thcich u 
to he t iken as earlier in time th in chs 1- 1 
winch w eie written as the lcsult of the C 01 111th 
nns leception of the intei mednte 01 seven 
lcttei 

Hcie the Apostle answeis the chugcs of 
weakness and cow ai dice th it line 1 ecu 
hi ought 1 gainst lnm, defends his pinching 
and Ins independence, points to the pi< ofs oi 
Ills ipostlcship in sufEenng ind suviee ml 
till ill} w 11ns them ignnst evil iml ivlnil 
them to live 1 puic md holv life 

CHAPTER 10 

(a) to 11 '* Ax&wfk it) 1 111 Chvii 1 01 

rUBIlAtsS IND COW IRDK.1 
1 he Apostle beseeches the Coinitlii uis to 
let m such a way that he will not nee It 
icsort to extreme measuies 011 the ocl ismn 1 
Ins foithcoming visit He points out tli it Ins 
purpose is to make eveiynuns thoughts stil 
ject to the power of Ohnst, md that lie will 
punish an} who are rebellious when die thin li 
is a whole shall have letumed to its obediLiiec 
He goes on to saj that those who line 1 ten 
accusing him of cow udicc will soon find till 111 
selves mistaken He will m ike no hoist lint 
his record cannot justify md he will 1 nt 
chiefly ot his success in conveitmg the 
Corinthians themselv es 1 Ins w is 1 field < 1 
labour the Apostle liad made peculmh In 
own and lie hoped foi the issistmce of tin 
f huich in carrying the gospel fm tlier vn t 
But let them not forget that theonlv glon wi- 
th it was safe was tint winch eime tin <11 I 
seeking the approval of the Loid 

1 Now I Paul] If this is not the 1 eginmi - 
of the ‘severe’ lettei, it is evident h 1 h 
beginning of a now subject IV ssiblv 1 11 
leaf of the MS eont lining this letter wi 
lost at an eaily date md tins loss led t 
the remaining portion being ittuliid m 
course of time to the longei Lpistle 1 >u 
sisting of chs 1-0 By the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ] cp Phil 2 1 He invokes 
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Christ's meekness to indicate the spirit in 
which he wishes to deal with his opponents. 

In presence am base, etc.] This was tlieir 
story, by which they sought to prejudice him 
in the eyes of the Church. 

2. According to the flesh] i.e. in a worldly 
spirit. His enemies declared that he was one 
who sought his own advantage and tried to 
gain popularity by whatever methods seemed 
best at the moment. When he was at a dis- 
tance, he issued commands and declared his 
authority over the Church ; but when ho 
came they found him a poor creature who 
was overawed by the firmness of the Church 
against him. 

3-6. Paraphrase. ‘ We live in the flesh, and 
are subject to its weaknesses and temptations, 
like others ; but we are not prompted by 
fleshly motives, such as dread of giving offence, 
or desire of popularity. (4) For wo fight not 
in our own strength, but in the strength of 
God, and this reliance upon Him enables us 
to prevail against all opposition and prejudice, 
however strong or deep-rooted. (5) In this 
strength we shatter the false reasonings and 
assertions of our opponents, and bring back 
your rebellions thoughts into obedience to 
Christ, (6) while after we secure your sub- 
mission, we shall certainly punish any who may 
still resist His will.’ 

4. Carnal] EV ‘of the flesh.' Through 
God] EY ‘before God.’ 5. Imaginations] 
the false reasonings of his enemies. Every 
high thing] All the pride and self-satisfaotiou 
and self-delusion which made the Corinthians 
rebel against him. Bringing into captivity] 
The Apostle describes the Corinthians in a 
metaphor as rebels in possession of a castle 
(v. 4) with battlements and high towers, (v. 0) 
which he must attack in order to capture the 
defenders. 6. Disobedience] There may be 
some contumacious to the bitter end. 

7-10. Paraphrase. ‘ You are too much influ- 
enced by appearances. My opponents say 
that I do not act as an Apostle of Christ, do 
they V Be sure that I am just as devoted a 
servant of Christ as any who assert their 
superiority. (8) Even if I boasted of my 
authority which Christ has given me, I should 
still be justified. (0) I write this to show 
that I am not seeking to terrify you by empty 
throats, (10) for, according to my opponents, 
my presence among you and my appeals wore 
alike ineffective.’ 

7. Do ye look, etc.] EY 1 Ye look at the 
things that are before your face.’ As he is 
Christ’s, even so are we] St. Paul claims that 
his relation to Christ is as close as that of any 
of his opponents : cp. 13 3 i 4 . For the Christ 
party see Intro. 1 (&). Some think that the 
leaders of this party claimed to have known 
Christ during His earthly life. 10. His letters] 


They had at this date received at least two 
from St. Paul, (i) that mentioned in lCor5 9 , 
and (2) our First Epistle. His bodily presence 
is weak] i.e. his action is feeble when ho is 
present. Ilis speech contemptible] EV ‘of 
no account ’ ; i.e. produced no effect. Possibly 
the Apostle pleaded with them rather than 
asserted his authority. He was an eloquent 
speaker (Acid 1 -). 11. Will we 6e] EY ‘are 

we.’ 12. We dare not] EY ‘wo are not 
bold ’ : cp. v. 2. His confidence was not 
based on comparison with his opponents. Not 
wise] EV ‘without understanding.’ Such a 
method of self-commendation is useless and 
foolish. 

13-18. Paraphrase. ‘ Others may boast with- 
out reason, but wo will make no boast which 
cannot be justified by our work — a work which 
includes your conversion. (14) For in claim- 
ing you as our converts we are not making 
too great a boast. (15) And we are not taking 
credit for other men’s labours as our opponents 
are for ours, but are rather hoping that as 
your faith increases so also will our influence, 

(16) that we may be aided to preach the 
gospel in districts beyond your cily, and not 
seek, as some are doing, to claim credit for 
success where others have laboured before us. 

(17) The only safe rule about boasting of 
success is this : He that glorielh, let him glory 
in the Lord. (18) For self-praise is no attest- 
ation of the work that is done ; that attest- 
ation is only shown when God’s blessing 
attends and prospers it.’ 

13. Without our measure] outside our pro- 
vince. He will only boast of work done by 
himself, and that included preaching the 
gospel in Corinth. The measure of the rule, 
etc.] EV ‘ The measure of the province which 
God apportioned to us as a measure, to reach 
even unto you.’ St. Paul’s province was 
heathendom, and that included Corinth. 

14. We are come] He was the first to 
preach Christ in Corinth. 15. Not boasting, 
etc.] EV ‘ not glorying beyond our measure, 
that is, in other men's labours ; but having 
hope that as your faith groweth, we shall be 
magnified in you according to oar province 
unto farther abundance.’ Of other men’s 
labours] The suggestion is that his opponents 
do so. We shall be enlarged] As their faith 
increased and their Christian life became 
more manifest, his name would become better 
knowm, his influence would increase, and his 
sphere of service would be much extended, 
according to his rule of making a Church the 
starting-point for further efforts. 

16. The regions beyond you] These chs. 
were written in Ephesus ; hence this would 
refer to Eome, and perhaps Spain. Borne 
was already in his mind (Acl9 21 ), and soon 
after this date he wrote of going to Spain 
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(Rol5 24 - 2S ). Not to boast in another man's 
line of things made ready] 11 S r 1 not to glory 
in another’s province in regard of things 
ready.’ 17 . Cp. Jer !) 23 1 Cor l 31 . In the Lord] 
The only boasting is to be of Him who gives 
the blessing. 18 . Not he that commendetli 
himself] Contrast between himself and his 
accusers is implied. The true test is the 
success of the work, not the self-advertisement 
of the workers. 

CHAPTER 11 

(6) ii 1 ’ 13 . Defence of his Gospel ,\nd 
of ms Independence 

St. Paul says that he also will now boast a 
little, for he is as much an Apostle as those 
whom they prefer. If he refuses monetary 
support from them, it is in order to prevent 
these false teachers charging him with making 
gain of the ministry. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) Bear with me a little if 

1 begin to boast foolishly ? Yes ; do bear with 
me. (2) My affection for you makes me 
apprehensive, even as I may say that God also 
is apprehensive regarding you ; for I have as it 
were betrothed you to Christ, and cannot endure 
that you should be unfaithful to your troth. 
(3) I fear lest these false teachers corrupt 
your minds, even as Satan with his smooth 
tongue corrupted Eve.’ 

I. In my folly] Spoken in irony. They bear 
with others ; why not with him ? Possibly 
they had spoken of his words when with them 
as folly. 2 . Godly jealousy] lit. ‘ the jealousy 
of God.’ 1 have espoused you] cj). Eph5 25 ' 27 

2 Jnh 18 RevlO" 21 2 22 17 . 3 . The simplicity 
that is in Christ] i.e. the pure gospel that 
salvation is by faith in Christ alone. 

4 -d. Paraphrase. ‘ And my fear is not with- 
out reason, for you are certainly very favour- 
ably inclined towards those who bring quite a 
different gospel from that which I preached. 
( 0 ) But if you tolerate them, you can surely 
tolerate me, for I venture to think that I am 
quite as good in every way as these very 
eminent apostles of yours, (fi) I may know 
little of the art of speaking (as they say), but 
at least I know something of divine truth, as 
is abundantly clear from my work among 
you.’ 

4 . He that cometh] i.e. any new arrival 
claiming to be an Apostle. Preacheth another 
Jesus] These preachers, who were hostile to 
St. Paul, proclaimed Jesus as a Jewish teacher 
who demanded strict adherence to the Law, 
and declared that those who became His 
followers must observe the rites of Judaism. 
This was their other gospel, which showed 
another spirit than that of St. Paul — the spirit 
of prejudice and exclusiveness. Ye might well 
bear] rather, 1 ye bear with him nobly.’ The 
Apostle writes ironically. 5 . The very chiefest 


apostles] RM 1 those preeminent apostles ’ ; 
i.e. of course not the members of the apostolic 
band like St. Peter and St. John, but the 
false teachers to whom lie is constantly re- 
ferring. 6 . Rude in speech] Evidently a stock 
charge of his enemies : cp. 10 10 . 

7 - 9 . Paraphrase. 1 Is it a fault in your eyes 
that I took nothing from you while labouring 
for your spiritual benefit, but gave you the 
gospel gratuitously ? ( 8 ) I took more than 

tbeir duo from others to promote my mission 
to you, (9) and anything I wanted when 
among you I received not from any of you, 
but from the brethren who came from Mace- 
donia. Hitherto I have been independent of 
your gifts, and so I intend to remain.’ 

7 . An offence] His very independence had 
been used against him. For his practice cp. 
lTli2 !> 2Th3 8 . 8. Other churches] especially 

the Philippian Church (Phil 4 15 ' lc ). 

9 . Wanted] RV ‘was inwant . 1 His supplies 
gave out. The brethren] perhaps Silas and 
Timothy (ACI 8 1 . 5 ). 

10-15. Paraphrase. ‘I assure you, by the 
truth of Christ within me, that I shall permit no 
one to interfere with the grounds of this boast in 
the district of Achaia. (11) And that, too. not 
because I despise you and contemn your gifts. 
( 12 ) but because I am determined that my 
opponents shall have no occasion to charge me 
with selfishness, but that they may show them- 
selves as disinterested as I am. (13) For they 
are really hypocrites and deceivers, pretending 
to be apostles of Christ. (14) Their master. 
Satan, is accustomed to masquerade as an angel 
to further his base designs. (15) We cannot 
wonder, therefore, if his servants pretend to 
be servants of God ; but their punishment 
shall be suited to their actions.’ 

10. As the truth of Christ is in me] an ad- 
juration calculated to impress them : cp. Roil 1 . 

This boasting] of preaching the gospel with- 
out cost to them. 11 . Because I love you not?] 
This was the reason his enemies gnu* for 
his independence of the Corinthians. God 
knoweth] that I love you. 12 . That wherein 
they glory, they may be found even as we] The 
1 false apostles,’ or Judaisers, received support 
(v. 20) as due to their apostlcsliip. Had St. 
Paul done so they would have charged him 
with greed ; but he is determined not to giw 
them the opportunity. And by refusing sup 
port he hopes to force them to refuse it aho. 
and thus to cause their other charge — that 
he feared to take it because he doubted his 
apostleship — to recoil upon themselves. 

13. False apostles] He now exposes them 
in plain terms. Transforming themselves] 11 Y 
‘ fashioning themselves,’ and so in next v. 

14. Satan himself . . into an angel of light] 
tempting men by making evil seem good, 
‘ making the worse appear the better reason.’ 
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( 6 ) n'0-12 18 . The Evidences of his Aro- 

STLESHIP IN SUFFERING AND SERVICE 

The Apostle goes on to show that if he 
begins to boast, he has far more to boast of 
than the Judaising teachers. In nationality 
he is their equal, in labours carried on and 
sufferings endured for the gospel he is far 
their superior ; he has had visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord which they cannot claim. 
The only thing in which they might find fault 
with him was his refusal of support from 
them. But in that lay his safety in dealing 
with his enemies : no one could say that either 
he. or any one sent by him, had made any 
profit out of the Church. 

Paraphrase. ‘(16) Again I say, Do not 
think me a fool; or, if you do think me a 
fool, let me indulge, like your other apostles, 
in a fool’s boasting. (17) I am not speaking 
now under the inspiration of Christ; I am 
only answering fools according to their folly. 

(18) Since many other teachers are boasting 
of their qualifications, I shall boast of mine. 

(19) For you who are so wise yourselves, have 
a great appreciation for fools. (20) You are 
very patient with people who delude and cheat 
you. and who insult and injure you.’ 

16 . A fool] The repetition of this word so 
frequently suggests that he had been jeered at 
as a fool among the members of the Church. 
This whole passage (vv. 1 6-20) is full of irony. 

17 . Not after the Lord] entirely on his own 

responsibility. He is very jealous of Christ's 
honour. 18 . After the flesh] i e of their worldly 
advantages: cp. vv. 22, 23. 19 . Suffer] It V 

‘ bear with.’ 20 . If a man] i e. any of his 
Jewish opponents. Bring you into bondage] 
to the Ceremonial Law : cp Gal 2 l . Devour] 
make money out of you : cp. ilkl ? 40 Lk22 4 ‘. 

Taken/ you] ItV 1 taketh you captive.' Smite 
you] may be literal, but is more probably 
figurative, denoting the extreme of insult and 
impudence. 

21 - 29 . Paraphrase. 1 1 confess to my shame 
I was far too weak, as they call it, to act in 
that way. But if there is to be boasting, I am 
a fool and can boast too. (22) Are they of the 
chosenrace claiming Abraham as their ancestor? 
I am on an equal footing with them. (23) Do 
they boast of their missionary service ? lam 
ready to compare my service with theirs, and 
the comparison will not be in their favour 
(though, of course, all such boasting is mad- 
ness). I have been in far more trials and 
punishments and dangers than they. (24) How 
ofton have I been beaten, (25) scourged, stoned, 
in danger of my life by shipwreck ! (26) How 
many risks have I run in the course of my 
wanderings! (27) How much suffering and 
privation have I endured ! (28) And do not 

forget my daily burden of anxiety iu the over- 


sight of all the Churches ; (29) for I enter 
into the feelings of my tempted and sinning 
brethren.’ 

21 . As concerning reproach] RV ‘by way of 
disparagement.’ ‘ I admit to my own shame 
that I was incapable of acting as such an one.’ 
The words are, of course, ironical. 22 . He- 
brews] by descent. Israelites] in privilege. 

The seed of Abraham] in respect of pro- 
mised blessings. There is probably a climax 
in the order. 23 . I am more] i.e. in a higher 
degree, as I can easily prove. In deaths] in 
danger of death : cp.Acl4 1B . 24 . Forty stripes 
save one] A Jewish punishment: cp. Dt25 8 . 
Only thirty-nine were given lest by a miscount 
the number were exceeded. None of the five 
cases is mentioned in Acts. 25 . With rods] 
A Roman scourging, as at Philippi (Ac 16 22 ). 

Stoned] at Lystra (Acl4 19 ). Shipwreck] 
The only instance recorded in Acts was later 
than this. In the deep] floating on wreckage 
or on a raft. 28 . Beside those things that are 
without] i.e. besides these exceptional troubles, 
there is the daily anxiety for the Churches. 
Or, as others suggest, ‘besides all the rest 
which I do not mention.’ 29 . And I am not 
weak] The Apostle shares the sufferings of 
others by sympathy. Offended] RY ‘ made to 
stumble,’ i.e. led into sin. Bum] i.e. with 
anger. 

30 - 33 . Paraphrase. ‘If, however, I must 
boast in self-defence, I shall boast about my 
weaknessand helplessness; for I shall thus make 
it plain what Christ has done by means of such 
a feeble servant. (31) And God is my witness 
that I speak the truth. (32) From the very out- 
set I have endured ignominy ; for in Damascus 
the governor sought my life, (33) and I had to 
make my escape through the window of a 
house built on the city wall, being lowered in 
a basket by night.' 

32 . Damascus] This event in his career hap- 
pened either immediately after his conversion, 
or after his return from his subsequent sojourn 
in Arabia: cp. Ac 9 10 and Gal 1 Aretas] This 
king (Aretas IV) ruled Arabia Petrrna from 
9 n.C. to 40 a.d. Damascus was taken by the 
Romans in 65 B.C., and was retained by them 
until about the time here mentioned, when it 
seems to have been restored to Aretas from 
motives of policy. 

CHAPTER 12 
His Privileges and Trials 

The Apostle unwillingly resumes his boast- 
ing and tells of a revelation be received from 
God ; but returns again to dwell on his weak- 
nesses, and especially on his bodily infirmity, 
through which Christ’s grace was manifested. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) It is not expedient for me 
to boast again : I have really been compelled 
to do it. I will now mention my experiences 
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of di\ ino visions mid revelations. (2) Four- weakness I am strengthened with power from 
teen years ago I experienced such a divine on high.’ 

ecstasy that I knew not whether I was still in 7 . A thorn in the flesh] somo extremely 
the flesh or whether I had been translated painful bodily disease whoso symptoms rceur- 
to another sphere. (3) I repeat, I did not red at intervals. Some, like Lightfoot, sug- 
knnw in what state of being I was ; (4) but I gest epilepsy ; others, like Farrar, ophthalmia ; 
had a di\ ino revelation which caused me un- and Ramsay holds that it was malarial fever : 
speakahle joy and taught mo truths too deep cp. Gal4 1315 . The messenger of Satan] RV 
for words to express.’ ‘ a messenger of Satan.’ For the idea, cp. Job 

x. It is not expedient, etc.] RV ‘I must 2 5 - ' Lkl3 10 AclO 38 . 
needs glory though it is not expedient ' ; i.e. 8 . The Lord] Christ, as v. 9 shows. Thrice] 
in self-defence. 2 . I knew (RV • know ') a He probably made this * thorn ’ the subject of 
man] St. Paul is speaking of himself, of course, earnest prayer on three special occasions : cp. 
as v. 7 shows. In Christ] so much devoted to Mt26 41 . 

Christ and under His influence, that Christ 9 . My grace, etc.] 1 It is enough for thee 
completely dominated him and, as it were, that thou hast my grace ; my power makes it- 
lived in him. Whether in the body . . out of self felt when there is no other support ’ 
the body] The Apostle was in a trance or (Stevens). For tho thought, cp. Lk22 13 Pss 
ecstatic state in which consciousness of tho 20 li 138 3 . The best answer to prayer is the 
outer world was for the time suspended : sight, consciousness of the support of the unseen 
hearing, feeling were gone, and he was lost in Hand. Rest upon] RV ' cover.’ 
contemplation of the divine. His reference to 11 , 12 . Paraphrase. ‘Well now, you have 
the experience is too vague for us to draw any compelled me to boast like a fool. I should 
conclusions from it : it must be remembered not have needed to do so, for you ought toll, no 
that he was not giving information about his spoken in my defence ; but I think I hau. 
revelations, but only mentioning the facts to shown that insignificant though I be, 1 am at 
prove that he was 1 not a whit behind the very least on an equality with these preeminent 
chiefest Apostles.’ The third heaven] the apostles of yours. (12) You certainly li.ul all 
highest state of bliss. 3 . And I knew] re- the proofs of my true apostlcship in the work 
petition of v. 2 for emphasis. 4 . Into para- I did and the conduct I exhibited among ton. 
dise] Paradise is used as a synonym for the (13) For wherein did I treat you dilVcn ml;, 
third heaven of v. 2. The word is used in tho from other Churches except in my refu- il of 
NT. for the abode of the blessed after death : support from you? Pray forgive 111 c this ere, it 
cp. Lk23 43 Rev 2". Lawful] better. ‘possible.’ injury.’ 

' S, 6. Paraphrase. ‘I can boast of these ex- xi. I ought to have been commended] J 11 - 
■ periences, for they were due to no labours or stead of listening to his detractors tlic-y sin uld 
merits of my own ; but I will not boast of any- have vigorously defended him. Though I be 
thing I have done myself, though I may speak nothing] i.e. as my enemies say. 12 . Signs, 
of my weaknesses through which God’s grace and wonders, and mighty deeds] miracle s in 
toward me has been manifested. ( 6 ) For even various aspects. That St. Paul claimed to 
if I wanted to boast of all the privileges I have wrought miracles is evident also from 
have received, I should ho justified, for my Rolo 18 - 19 : cp. Gal3 5 . 13 . Forgive me] The 
words would be true ; but I am unwilling that verse is ironical. 

anyone should he led to think of me more 14 - 18 . Paraphrase. ‘ I am now about to pay 
highly than my services warrant.’ you a third visit, and, as on former occasions, 

5 . Of such an one] He can boast of those I shall accept nothing for my support. Tt is 
experiences because they do not glorify him as not your possessions but your very selves 
an individual. Of myself] Ho will not boast, that I want ; for you are my spiritual children, 
as he might, of what he has done. and it is not customary for children to lav bv 

7 - 10 . Paraphrase. ‘And lest I should be wealth for their parents, but rather for parents 
uplifted by spiritual pride as the result of these to lay by for their children. (15) And 1 am 
revelations, a painful bodily weakness — the ready to give all I possess to win your souls, 
very work of Satan was inflicted upon me. Are you going to continue indifferent to mv 
(H) I prayed earnestly for the removal of this love for you ? (16) But somo have been s:iv ing 
affliction : (9) but the Lord answered me say- that while I took nothing from you directly. 1 
ing* My grace is sufficient for thee, for my was cunning enough to rob you indin ctl\. 
strength is made perfect in weakness." And (17) Well, I appeal to yourselves. Did aiiv 
therefore I rejoice in my sufferings, because it of the brethren I sent take anything from von ? 
is in enduring them that I realise most clearly (18) When Titus and his companion visited 
that Christ is helping me. (10) I am glad you, did they not live and act exactly as I had 
when trials anrl persecutions for Christ's sake done ? ’ 

are my lot, for in my moments of greatest 14 . The third time] His former visits were, 
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(1) the visit recorded in Ac 18, when he founded 
the Church, and (2) the short visit ‘ in sorrow,' 
not mentioned in Acts, but referred to in 2 1 : 
see Intro. 1 (<•). I will not be burdensome] see 
on ll r ' 12 . Not yours, but you] op. 8''. The 
parents for the children] He wished to act 
towards them as a self-denying parent : cp. 

1 Cor4 14 ' 1; >. 15. Though the more abundantly 
I love you, the less I be loved] It V ‘ If I love 
you more abundantly, am I loved the less ?’ 

16. But be it so] He now meets another 
insinuation : this one is disposed of. 

18. I desired (RV ‘exhorted’) Titus] This 
visit of Titus must have been made at an earlier 
period than that referred to in 2 13 and 7 3 and 
that intimated in 8 GAT as about to bo made. 
There were evidently three visits of Titus to 
Corinth : (1) that hero mentioned and referred 
to in 8 3 (‘ as he had begun ’), during which he 
seems to have organised the collection ; (2) 
that referred to in 2 13 7°, when he went to 
quell the rebellion, bearing this \ery letter 
(chs. 10-18) ; (3) that referred to in 8 3 A7, 
when he conveyed chs. 1-9. See Intro. 

(d) i2 lll -i3 10 . Warnixus against Evil and 
Exhortations to Holiness 

The Apostle reminds them that he is not 
pleading his cause before them, but writing for 
their edification. 

Paraphrase. 1 (19) Do you think that all I 
ha\ e been writing is a defence of my conduct 
to satisfy you V It is not you, but God, who 
will judge me. What I have written is for 
the purpose of helping you to strengthen 
character and raise the standard of Christian 
life. (20) I am afraid lost when I visit you I 
find you unrepentant and obstinate, and I 
have to use severity. I am afraid lest the 
dark passions and vices I reproved still dis- 
figure the Church, (21) and lest I be distressed 
and humiliated by the impenitence and shame- 
lessness of those who were given to sensual 
sins and still continue their evil habits.’ 

19. Again, think ye] RV * Ye think all this 
time that we are excusing ourselves,' i.c. plead- 
ing our cause. In Christ] as inspired by 
Christ’s Spirit through living in union with 
him. For your edifying] He seeks not their 
favourable verdict, but their growth in good- 
ness 21. When I come again] The ‘again’ 
should bo joined with the next clause, 1 God 
will again humble me ’ He had been humbled 
at his last visit — the visit ‘in heaviness’ 
referred to in 2 1 . 

CHAPTER 13 

The Apostle announces a third visit, and 
exhorts them to repentance. He expresses 
his desire for their growth in grace. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) This is the third visit I 
am about to pay you. On this occasion I shall 


proceed to punish these gross sinners after 
hearing all the evidence. (2) I repeat now 
what I said on my second visit, that those 
who persist in sin will find me stern in punish- 
ment. (3) And why am I thus severe V Be- 
cause yon demand proof that I possess Christ’s 
authority, though that proof should be found 
in your own experience. (4) Christ indeed as 
a helpless man submitted to the death of the 
Cross, but in the power of God He still lives ; 
and in the same way, in the Spirit of Christ, 
we have shown a forbearance which you mis- 
took for weakness ; but in the power of God 
we shall exhibit our strength when we come.’ 

1. The third tune] see on 12 14 . Two or 
three witnesses] Quoted from Dtl9 5 . It 
seems to moan 4 in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice I will act.’ But some think 
the three witnesses mean the Apostle’s three 
visits, and that he is interpreting the quotation 
allegorically, in accordance with his custom 
elsewhere : cp. 3 la-ls Gal4 22 ‘ 31 . Thus Prof. 
Ste\ ens paraphrases : ‘ I shall visit you a third 
time, and thus I shall have concerning yon a 
threefold testimony, such as the Law requires 
to establish a cause.’ 

2. Which heretofore have sinned] i.e. old 
offenders still impenitent. All other] RV 
‘ all the rest.’ 3. Which to you-ward is not 
weak] Christ’s power had already been made 
manifest among them : cp. lCorl 5 ' 3 . 

4. Through weakness] i.e. in the human 
weakness he assumed of his own accord : cp. 
Phil 2 0- 3 . 

5. Paraphrase. ‘ Do not be so anxious to 
test me. Test yourselves. Do you not know 
that Christ's Spirit is in you, guiding your life, 
unless you are false disciples ? I hope, at 
any rate, that you will learn that I am no 
false Apostle.’ 

5. Examine yourselves] i.e. not me. Repro- 
bates] counterfeits. 

7-10. Paraphrase. ‘We pray to God that 
you may lead a pure and holy life, not to do us 
credit, but because it is right, even though we 
be like false apostles. (8) For our authority 
is gh en us to advance what is right, and not 
to hinder it. (9) We rejoice when we have 
no need to reprove you, for then your Chris- 
tian life is healthy ; and this is what we most 
earnestly wish, that you become more and 
more perfect in all Christian graces. (10) It 
is, believe me, for this reason that I have 
written to you these earnest remonstrances, 
because I do not wish to visit you in anger 
and severity. I have no desire to use the 
authority that Christ has given me in degrad- 
ing and punishing you ; for its true purpose 
is to strengthen my hands in helping you to 
become increasingly pure and holy in spirit 
and character.’ 

7. As reprobates] i.e. as if we had no 
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authority, because we shall not need to show 
it. 8. Against the truth] He has no pleasure 
in their evil-doing, although it gives him 
opportunity to exercise his authority. 

9. When we are weak] i.e. when our 
authority is in abeyance : cp. v. 4 . io. To 
edification, and not to destruction] BY ‘ for 
building up. and not for easting down.’ 

(,) 13H-W. Conclusion and Benediction 

The Apostle gives them his parting greeting, 
and bids them try to live a pure and holy life. 
He sends greetings from their Christian 
brethren, and invokes the blessing of God 
upon them. 

11. Farewell] EM ‘rejoice.’ A cheerful 


parting message. 12. An holy kiss] the 
token of brotherhood in the early Church : 
cp. Roll! 1 " 1 CorlG 20 lTho- u lPetfiH. 

14. The grace, etc.] the fullest of St. 
Paul's benedictions. The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ] see 8 ;> . The love of God] Per- 
haps including both the sense of His love toi 
us and the love which He inspires in us. The 
communion of the Holy Ghost] the sense of 
His presence and guidance. 21 s with you all] 
The prayer is for all, those who rebelled as 
well as those who continued faithful. 

The subscription in AY. • The second 
Epistle . . was written from Philippi,’ etc., is 
of no authority whatever. For the places 
where the two parts were written see Intro. 


GALATIANS 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Authenticity. The Epistle to the Gala- 
tians is almost universally recognised as a 
genuine letter of St. Paul. The few recent 
attempts to discredit it have met with little 
favour, and still leave it practically unchal- 
lenged. It belongs in spirit, and probably in 
time, to the great doctrinal or argumentative 
group of Pauline letters, which includes 1 and 
2 Corinthians and Romans. Internally it 
bears the stamp of the Apostle's personality, 
and fits in with the course of his life and 
thought External evidence of its authen- 
ticity is to be found in Polycarp. Iremeus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Justin Martyr. 
The first-named quotes 4 -' J and 6 r , though 
without mentioning the source ; the others 
definitely cite the Epistle as the work of St. 
Paul. 

2. The persons addressed. This question 
has given rise to considerable controversy, and 
is even yet being discussed to some extent. 
( 1 ) Some scholars, taking Galatia to be the 
pre-Roman kingdom of that name, in the 
XE. of Asia Minor, maintain that the Epistle 
was written to Churches founded by St. 
Paul during his Second Missionary Journey 
(Aclfi'J in its chief cities, Ancyra. Tavium, 
and Pessinus. Something may be said for 
this theory, but it is open to many objections : 
for instance, there is no mention of any of 
these places in the account of St. Paul's 
travels in the Acts of the Apostles, and no 
record of the existence of Churches there 
until about a century and a half later. ( 2 ) It 


may be safer, therefore, to take the view of 
others, that Galatia is the Roman province of 
that name. In St. Paul's time it included, 
besides the former kingdom properly so 1 ailed. 
Paphlagonia, Phrygia. Isauria. and parts of 
Lycaonia and Pontns. In the southern por- 
tion of that large province lay the cities of 
Pisidian Antioch. Iconium, Derbe. amlLWia. 
These cities had been visited by St Paul, 
and Christian communities founded in r h* m. 
during his First Missionary Journey 1 Ac 
14 2 * i ); at the beginning of his Second Jour- 
ney he had revisited them, and confirmed his 
converts in their faith. It is assumed, tlu re- 
fore, that the Epistle to th“ Galatians was 
addressed to them. Continuation of this m„w 
is given in 2 5 , where the Apostle says that he 
had contended against the false brethren ■ that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with 
you.’ The only part of Galatia in whi,li we 
know him to have been before this tune is 
that which contained the cities mentiom d in 
Ac 13 , 14 ; consequently the referent e is 
believed to be to them. 

The population of these cities was almost 
entirely heathen (4 s5 ), and consisted parth of 
natives of the country, and partly of Giv k 
and Roman colonists. The proportion of ,1 ew s 
was small (Ac 1 3 -i-t-is 141). At Lvstra. on the 
Apostle’s first visit, Barnabas was taken for 
Jupiter, and Paul for Mercury (Ac 1 1 11 - 1 -) 
The heathen priests dominated the people, and 
bound them to the practices of a ceremonial 
law, as hard as that of the Jews St. Paul 
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refers to this iu his Epistle (I s ). anil bids them 
take care not to be entangled nr/uni with the 
yoke of bondage (5 1 ). 

The history of the (ialatian Churches is as 
follows. On his First Missionary Journey St. 
Paul, aeeompaniod by Barnabas and J ohn Mark 
( Ac 1 ,'5 3 ), after v isiting C'y prus, sailed to Perga 
in Pamphylia. At this point John left them, 
and during the rest of the tour they were 
alone. They did not preach in Pamphylia, as 
seems to have been their original intention 
(Ac 13 1 2 ), but, owing to an illness which be- 
fell St. Paul (4 13 ), left the coast and went up 
to the higher ground in the interior, % isiting 
in succession and founding Churches iu Pi.sidian 
Antioch (Acid 14 ), Tconium (Ac lb jl ), Lystra 
(Ac 14 6 ), and Derbe (Ac 14-°'). On their return 
journey they visited these cities in the reverse 
order, giving some organisation to the infant 
Churches, appointing elders o\ er them to watch 
over their interests and guide them (Ac 14- 3 ), 
and exhorting the disciples to faithfulness and 
constancy', especially in presence of suffering 
and danger (Ac 14--). On his Second Journey 
St. Paul, accompanied this time by Silas, again 
visited these Churches. He had just come from 
the apostolic council at Jerusalem (Ael.V i '- l ‘), 
which declared the Gentiles free from the 
obligations 'if the Jewish ceremonial Law. He 
conveyed the message of the council to the 
Galatian Churches, and infused new life and 
strength into their members (A old 1 A During 
this visit the Apostle saw reasons for anxiety 
about the future of these ardent but unstable 
Christians, and warned them carefully against 
their besetting dangers and the temptations 
which he foresaw would assail them (J •' 5-’). 
A third visit to Galatia is mentioned in a word 
in Acl8- 3 . at the beginning of his third gieat 
journey. The First Epistle of St. Peter is 
addressed to the elect in Galatia, as well as in 
other parts of Asia Minor. 

3. Occasion of the Letter. Throughout the 
Church, the question was being keenly can- 
vassed as to whether or not the observance of 
the Jewish Law was binding upon (lie Gentiles 
who became disciples of Christ, For the most 
part, of course, discussion was confined 1o the 
necessity of circumcision : for this rite was 
the outward eign of the adoption of Judaism, 
and the acceptance of it accordingly imposed 
the oblig it ion of keeping the whole Law. The 
Churches of Galatia had i-aily felt the stress 
of this controversy'. There was trouble iu 
them from the tery beginning (Acid, 14). It 
became greatly' accentuated, however, after 
either the second or third visit of St. Paul. 
Certain Jewish Christians, or Judaisers,as they 
are called, appeared amongst them, insisting 
upon the keeping of the Law. and especially' 
upon circumcision, as necessary to salvation. 
These seem to have been men of importance, 


at least in theeyi.-of the Galatians (5 10 ), over 
whom they soon acquired considerable influ- 
ence (J 1 o'). They disparaged the teaching 
and work ol St. Paul (1 JJ ), and asserted his 
dependence upon other Apostles for his know- 
ledge and authority (ps V-‘). The Galatians 
y iulded to their representations, and began to 
think of adopting circumcision (5-> 3 ), and ob- 
serting Jowi-Ji fasts anil feasts (4 a > 40 ). To 
St. Paul this was a practical denial of the 
eilicary of faith iu Christ, and the substitution 
of a doctrine of justification by the workB of 
the Law for the great truth of justification by 
faith alone (2 u ’> 31 3 3 5 4 > 6 ). Immediately upon 
the receipt of the news of the apostasy of the 
Galatians, the Apostle wrote his letter to them. 

4. Characteristics. In the writing of his 
letters St. Paul usually employed an amanuen- 
si-> (Ho It! 3 -), and wrote only the concluding 
salutation himself (1 Cor I fi 34 Col4 43 2Th3 44 ). 
The Epistle to the Galatians he penned with 
his own hand (6 44 HV). It is written with 
feeling and vehemence. The Apostle’s anger 
at the seducers, and Mb anxiety for the seduced, 
stand out. in every sentence. It is the most 
biograpMcal of his letters, for the charges 
I n might against his apostleship lead him to 
j list l fy his a u t hority by an account of his career 
as a Christian, and of his relations with the 
other Apostles (1 45 -2 44 ). Doctrinaily, the 
Epistle is related most closely to Homans. In 
both, the great ideas of St. Paul’s theology 
are prominent. The doctrine of justification 
by fait It is the common corner-stone of their 
argument: cp. 2 46 . 24 3 2 - 6 ' 14 with Ho 1 44 5 4 * 9 
8‘>- 10H, J J. There is the same doctrine of 
adoption : cp. 4° with Hot? 16 . The strife of 
the flesh with the Spirit is referred to alike in 
5 17 and Ro 7 44 ' ss . The illustration of Abra- 
ham's faith is used both in c. 3 and Bo4. 

5. Time of Writing. Various dates are given 
by different scholars. If it was after St. Paul’s 
second risk that the trouble arose in the Gala- 
tian Churches, he may have heard of it on his 
arrival at Antioch at the close of that journey 
(Acid - - 2 ), in which ease the letter would be 
wri' toil from there, probably in 53 A.D. On 
the other hand, if it was not until after the 
third visit (Ael8‘ 23 ) that the defection took 
place, the Apostle probably heard of it during 
ins residence in Ephesus ( Act 9 4 ' 32 ), and wrote 
the letter from there, while Timothy was on 
the' isit ro Corinth which ended so disastrously, 
in j.j or 5'!. Either of these dates may be 
accepted. Some, however, place it as early as 
the close of St. Paul’s first journey in 49, 60. 
and others after 2 Corinthians, or even after 
Romans, in 57, 58 ; but neither of these dates 
is so probable. 

6. Teaching. The great subject of the 
Epislle is the superiority of the Gospel to 
the Law. The Jewish teachers, who sought 
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to pervert the Galatians, had themselves cm- l 17 ’ 34 . Ami hy his movements thereafter, 

braced Christianity without slackening their 2 4 ‘ 40 . As well as hy the action of the 

grasp of their old religion. To their mind, Jndiean Apostles at Jerusalem 

Jesus was the Messiah and Saviour of the on his second visit, 

Jewish race, not of the world in general; hence 2 14 ' 21 . And by his reproof of the ineon 
the Gentiles must become Jewish proselytes sistent attitude of St. Peter at 

before they could receive the blessings of Antioch. 

Christ. St. Paul's teaching was developed in II. 3 4 ' 5 . That the new principle of life in 
opposition to this doctrine. He shows that the Spirit comes through faith is 

the Law (i.e. the Old Testament revelation proved by their own experience, 

with its rules and sanctions) failed to make 3 8 * 10 . And by the case of Abraham, 

men righteous ( 2 10 H 11 ), because it did not 3 1114 . TheLawbringsacurso,fromwhieh 

supply a principle of life (3 24 ), but rather Christ redeems us. 

paralysed men’s hearts by its rigorous demands 3 15 — 4 7 . The temporary purpose of the Law 

(3 4u ). At the same time it had its uses, and shown and illustrated, 

fulfilled a purpose. It educated and disciplined 4 s '-°. An appeal to the Galatians not to 

men for a better revelation (3 '-*) ; it made turn from liberty to bondage, 

them realise their sin (3 10 ) ; it caused them to 4- 1 ' 31 . ThewitnessbornebytheLawitsi'll' 
feel their bondage (4 3 ); and so prepared them to the liberty of the Gospel: an 

to become sons of God (4 3 - 8 ). The Gospel of allegory. 

Christ, on the other hand, brought men a new 5 4 ‘ 42 . A further appeal to them to koi ]i 
principle of life. That principle is faith. their liberty. 

Through it, the righteousness is obtained which in. 5 43 -6 40 . The application of the principle of 
the Law could not give (2 48 ). It unites a man liberty to common duties, 

to Christ, whose righteousness is thereby im- 6 U-1S . A final appeal for the liberty of 

parted to him, for Christ lives in him, and he faith, 

in Christ (2'- ,J ). He is justified by faith in 

Christ, as he could not be by the works of the CHAPTER 1 

Law; indeed, the effort to live by the Law St. Paul maintains tub Valium y <u 
only weakens his spiritual life by slackening ms Apostleship and tiii: Truth oi 

his hold upon Christ (a 2 * 4 ). The Gospel sup- ins Gospel 

plies the spiritual principle, even the moral 1 - 5 . The Apostle sends greetings from 

motive power, lacking in the Law. The im- himself and the brethren with him to tin 
pulse derived from the indwelling Christ leads Churches of Galatia, reminding them at tin- 
men to love their fellows (!>") : to renounce same time that his apostolic authority was not 
the works of the flesh (5 21 ) ; to bring of human but of divine origin, 
forth the fruits of the Spirit (4 2 -’. -’"’). Paraphrase. ‘(1) I. Paul. — no self-const 1 - 

Besides justification by faith, other great tuted or humanly appointed missionary . lint 
truths of Christianity are mentioned incident- an Apostle divinely called by Christ and In 
ally: the Incarnation in 4 4 : the Crucifixion God, who raised Him from the dead — ( 2 )suid 
in 6 12 > 14 ; the gift of the Holy Spirit, as the greetings to the Churches of Galatia, in which 
experience of tlie Galatians, in 3 2 > 3 < 5 5 Zo . all the brethren who are with me join. (3) 

7 . Summary. The Epistle falls naturally May all spiritual blessings be yours from God 
into three divisions. ( 1 ) An apologetic section and from Christ. (4) who offered Himself a 
f I 1-2 21 ), in which the Apostle defends the living sacrifice for our sins, in order (o save u- 
validity of his apostleship, by showing that from the spiritual bondage of t his world and 
his call was directly from Christ, ami that he its lusts. (5) May all praise and glory la 1 
was absolutely independent of the other Apo- ascribed to Him eternally. Amen.’ 
sties, both as to his teaching and commission. lm An apostle] The title is used in the 
(2) A polemical section (3 1 -5 12 ). in which he technical sense, and is introduced by St. P.ml 
contrasts faith and works as means of salvation, to assert his equality with the Twehe which 
and proves even from the Old Testament that had been challenged. It is always used hy 
faith is all-sufficient. (3) A hortatory section him in letters to Churches where his aullnnity 
( 51 3 — fi 42 ). in which bo applies the truth he has was questioned or to which lie was unknown 
been establishing to the different relations and j n person (Ro 1 1 1 Cor 1 4 2 Cor l 1 Eph 1 4 ( 'ol 
duties of life. 1 4 ) ; whereas in the cases where the Churches 

The detailed sequence of thought is as were thoroughly devoted to him he drops ii 
follows ; altogether (Phil 1 4 1 Tli I 4 2 Tli 1 4 ). Not of 

I. I 4 - 5 . Salutation. men, as source, neither by (RV ‘through’) man. 

I®- 48 . St. Paul’s independence of other as medium. Sanday suggests the illuminatin' 
Apostles shown by the nature of analogy of the Sovereign as the fount of 
his conversion, honour, and the ministry as the channel through 

CkAfi 
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which the honour is conferred. But by (BY 
‘ through ’) Jesus Christ, and God the Father] 
Both his conversion (Ac 9 1( * Gall 15 ) and his 
call to missionary work (Ac 13 2 ; cp. Ac 22 - 1 ) 
were directly from God and Jesus Christ. 

Who raised him] It is the risen Christ from 
whom St. Paul derives his authority. 

2. All the brethren which are with me] Some 
think this refers to the Apostle's travelling 
companions. Others hold that it includes the 
. whole Church. If the letter was written 
■ from Antioch, it would thus convey the greet- 
.' ing of the Church which was the Jlother- 
1 Church of the Galatian communities, as from 
it St. Paul proceeded to them. If it was 
written from Ephesus, it would inform them 
of the interest of that Church in their welfare. 

Unto the churches] There is no commend- 
ation of them, as is usual in his letters (Bo 
is 1 Cor 1 * Phil 1 2 ). 

4. Who gave himself up to death for our 
sins] cp. ICorlo 3 ; on account of them, to 
atone for them, and to rescue us from their 
power. That he might deliver (recover) us 
from the evil which characterises this present 
evil world (age), according, etc.] connect 
with 1 gave himself.’ 5. (The) glory due to 
Him for His gracious action in salvation. Amen] 
= truly, may it be so. 

6-10. A sharp rebuke for their speedy 
departure from the truth (of salvation by 
grace) under the influence of false teaching. 
There is but one true gospel ; all rival teach- 
ings, whether proclaimed by man or angel, are 
false. Hence the Apostle's boldness and 
confidence. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (6) I am surprised that yon 
should so soon have deserted the truth which 
I taught you for a spurious gospel. (7) This 
perversion is due to false teachers. (8, 0) But 
if we Apostles even — yes, if an angel from 
heaven — should proclaim any teaching con- 
trary to the doctrine of salvation by grace and 
faith, I pronounce a curse upon him. (10) I 
make this strong assertion — and 1 repeat it — 
in the knowledge that in my teaching I am 
not seeking man’s favour, but obeying God's 
will in the service of Christ.' 

6. So soon] after their conversion ; or 
better, after the Apostle's last visit. Him 
that called] that is, God. Another gospel] 
BV ‘ a different gospel ’ ; a (protended) 
gospel of a different kind (from mine), 
that is, false. 7. Which is not another] i.e. 
in addition to the true oue, siuce, in the 
nature of the case, there can be but one. But 
there be] BY ‘ Only there are ’ ; these heralds 
of a different doctrine are Jewish Christians 
who believe that observance of the Mosaic 
Law is necessary to salvation, and are mislead- 
ing you through misconceiving and misrepre- 
senting the gospel. 8. Accursed] the strongest 
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possible form of condemnation: cp. Ac 23 14 
Bo 9 3 lCorl2 3 16-"-. 9. We] the epistolary 

plural, as also in v. 8 ; on repetition it becomes 
the emphatic 1 1.’ Said before] in his personal 
teaching when with them. Now again] em- 
phatic and solemn repetition. 

11-17, The gospel which St. Paul preached 
not of human origin. Twofold proof of the 
fact : (1) the Apostle’s whole course of life 
until his conversion was intensely Jewish, and 
only by a divine revelation was he made a 
messenger of Christ ; and (2) after his conver- 
sion he remained aloof from the men from 
whom he might have been supposed to receive 
his message. 

Paraphrase. 1 (11, 12) I solemnly assure 
you that the doctrine which I have taught was 
not a human product or derived from any 
human source, but that it came to me by 
revelation from Christ Himself. (13, 14) In 
proof of this, consider how unlikely it is that 
J, an intense Jewish zealot and a fierce perse- 
cutor of the Church, should have been trans- 
formed into a preacher of Christ by any 
merely human means. (15, 16) But when 
God, who had chosen me from my birth and 
graciously called me, disclosed Christ to my 
heart and designated mo as His messenger, I 
did not resort to human authorities in order 
to learn what my message was to be ; (17) I 
did not visit the primitive Apostles to learn 
anything from them, but went away into the 
seclusion of Arabia, and thence returned, not 
to Jerusalem, hut to Damascus.’ 

11. Certify] BV ‘make known’; urge and 
impress upon you. The gospel] the doctrine 
of salvation by grace through faith. Not after 
man] not human, but divine, in origin and 
character. 12. I neither received it of man, 
any more than the original Twelve received 
it from man (but from Christ) ; but I received 
it through (BY) the revelation of Jesus Christ] 
His conversion was a disclosure to him of the 
Mossiahship and Saviourhood of Christ. 

13. Ye have heard] a notorious fact. Be- 
yond measure] Saul killed, as well as disturbed 
(Ac2G 10 22 4 ). 14. Profited] BY ‘ I advanced’: 
cp. Ac 22 s . Saul was more devoted than 
most of his compeers to the customs and 
traditions of his peoplo and his sect (the 
Pharisees). 

15. Who separated] God determined upon 
him as an Apostle from the time of his birth : 
cp. Isa 49 1 Jerl 5 . And called] in his experi- 
ence on the Damascus road. 16. To reveal, 
etc.] to disclose in my consciousness — to my 
soul — the real meaning and saving power of 
Christ. That I might, etc.] This revelation 
carried with it this result. Rt. Paul seems to 
iiave been absent from Jerusalem during the 
ministry of Christ, and to have had no direct 
knowledge of Him before the vision on the 
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road to Damascus. 17 . Neither went I, etc.] 

I did not visit the seat of apostolic influence, 
as might have been expected. Arabia] This 
is not mentioned in Acts, as St. Luke does not 
deal with St. Paul's private life except in so 
far as is necessary to explain movements in 
prosecution of his work. The Apostle retired 
to the wilderness in the neighbourhood of 
Damascus (which was at that time subject to 
the king of Arabia) for thought and prayer. 
Perhaps it was there that he saw some of 
those visions and revelations of tho Lord to 
which he refers in 2 Cor 12. Damascus] see 
also Ac 9”' 2 Corll- 2 ' 23 , and notes. 

18 - 24 . It was a long time before St. Paul 
saw any of the original Apostles. When ho 
did at length visit Jerusalem he saw only 
Peter and James. Then he departed to 
regions remote from Jerusalem. The Judanin 
Christians did not even know him by sight. 

Paraphrase. ‘(18, 19) After my conver- 
sion my course was such as to prove my inde- 
pendence of human teachers. It was three 
years before I visited Jerusalem ; then I went 
to interview Peter, and my stay was a short 
one. Of the other Apostles I saw only James. 
( 20 ) I solemnly assert the truth of these state- 
ments. (21) I next travelled through Syria 
and Cilicia to my native province. (22-24) 
Up to this time I was personally quite un- 
known to the Judiean believers ; they had 
merely heard that I, the fierce persecutor, had 
now become a preacher of the gospel, and 
they gave thanks to God for my conversion.’ 

18 . After three years] a long time (though 
it probably does not mean, ‘at the end of 
three years.’ but rather, 1 in the third year ’), 
during which he could not have received in- 
struction from the original Apostles. To see] 
BY ‘ to visit Cephas ' (Peter) — to make his 
acquaintance and hear his story. Fifteen days] 
So short a sojourn could not have served for a 
course of instruction in the gospel. Ac9 2a ' 30 
must be read in the light of the first-hand 
information given here by St. Paul. 

19 . James] here called an Apostle in the 
secondary sense: cp. 1 Cor 15". Barnabas 
(Acl4 14 ) and Paul were also Apostles, though 
not of the Twelve. 20 . To this solemn itera- 
tion he is moved, no doubt, by the thought of 
the aspersions of his enemies. 21 . St. Luke 
says (Ac9 30 ) that he went from Jerusalem to 
Caesarea (Bornan capital of Judaea) and Tarsus 
— a more specific statement. By Syria and 
Cilicia is meant the Boman province of that 
name in which Tarsus was situated. 22 . Un- 
known] though he had preached in and about 
Jerusalem (Ac9 28 ), since his labours there 
had been among the Greek-speaking Jews. 

The Churches . . which were in Christ] not 
merely ‘ the Christian Churches ’ as opposed 
to the .Jewish ; but the Churches whose 


members were in a living relation to Christ, 
who fulfilled the command, ‘ Abide in me.’ 

23 . They had heard only] that was all the 
knowledge they had of me. Preacheth the 
faith] proclaims the necessity of trust in 
Christ as the sole essential to salvation. 

24 . They glorified, etc.] They considered 
Saul’s conversion not as a great gain to the 
Church, but as a great victory of grace. In 
me] in my case. 

CHAPTEB 2 

His Authority recognised ny he 
Apostles at Jerusalem and main- 
tained in his Conflict with St. Pin i:h 

1 - 10 . It was not until upon the occasion 
of a subsequent visit to Jerusalem fourteen 
years later that St. Paul had laid his gospel 
before the chief authorities there, and diet 
had approved of all that he had done and 
taught. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) It was fourteen years 
before I again visited Jerusalem, in company 
with Barnabas and Titus. (2) It was an 
impulse from the Spirit which led me lo go 
and explain my teaching to the leaders there, 
that I might sec whether they approved it. 
(3) That they did so was shown by the fact 
that they did not demand the circumi isiim 
of my companion, Titus, Genlilo though 
he was. (4) Some, no doubt, desired jt. but 
on account of the Judaisers, who wore trying 
to bind the burdens of the Law upon ns. (d) 
I utterly refused, because by allowing it 1 
should have compromised the truth of the 
gospel. ( 6 ) But the most influential loaders 
of the Jerusalem Church — lot their authority 
be what it may, that does not concern the 
truth or divine approval of my teaching — had 
no desire to correct or supplement my \ ievt s. 
(7) but recognised that I had my sphere of 
labour among the Gentiles as truly as Pi ter 
had his among the Jews, ( 8 ) and that each 
was successful in his own sphere. (9) Not 
only so, but these leaders, Janies, Piter, and 
John, gave us the right hand of fellowship in 
token of their approval and sympathy, and 
bade us God-speed in our foreign mission, 
while they themselves sought to evangelise 
the Jews. (10) only asking us to send contri- 
butions for the poor at Jerusalem, which 
indeed we were eager to do.’ 

1 . Fourteen years after] i.e. after his con- 
version ( 1 18 ),from which tho various subsequent 

events are dated : cp. 1 10, is, 21 _ Again] There 
is much difference of opinion as to wliiili ™ 
St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, as recorded in 
the Acts, he here refers. Many scholars hold 
that this visit corresponds to that recorded in Ac 
15 at the close of tho First Missionary Journey. 
Others, especially Bamsay, identify this visit 
with that recorded in Acll 2 "- 30 and 12 45 . 
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Barnabas was his companion on both occasions. 
Certainly that mentioned in Acli 2 "- 30 — his 
second visit — was caused by a revelation — that 
to Agabus — but the third visit (Ac 15), the 
direct occasion of which was about the Mosaic 
Law, seems, from what follows, the one 
to which the Apostle alludes. Barnabas] cp. 
Ac 4 M > 37 11 33 13 2 . Titus] was perhaps the 
most trusted of all St. Paul’s companions and 
emissaries. When any specially delicate work 
had to be done requiring experience and tact, 
Titus was chosen for the purpose : cp. 2 Cor 
, 7 U 8M7.18, :m d notes there. It is remarkable 
> that his name is never mentioned in Acts. 

2. By revelation] in response to a prophetic 
inspiration. Them . . of reputation] cp. v. 9. 

Last, etc.] that it might be evident that 
even in their view he was not labouring in 
vain- 

3, But neither (RV ‘ not even ’) Titus . . 
was compelled] This was a crucial instance of 
the application of the principle at stake. A 
demand was made by the rigid Judaists that 
Titus should be circumcised. The demand 
raised the whole question of the obligation of 
the Gentiles to observe the Jewish Law, and 
St. Paul peremptorily refused it. There is an 
apparent inconsistency between the Apostle’s 
rejection of the demand in this case and his 
consent to the circumcision of Timothy at 
Lystra (AclG 3 ) ‘because of the Jews which 
were in these parts.’ The inconsistency, how- 
ever, is only apparent. In the case of Titus 
St. Paul was opposing the principle that observ- 
ance of the Jewish Law (and circumcision as the 
sign of it) was necessary to salvation. This was 
the doctrine of the Jewish- Christian party, and 
St. Paul gave no place to them, 1 no, not for 
an hour.’ In the case of Timothy there was 
no such principle at stake. There were no 
Jewish Christians in question, only Jews, who 
evidently thought that Timothy, being of 
Jewish nationality on his mother’s side, should 
bear the outward sign of his nationality. As 
the matter had only a racial, not a religious, 
significance, St. Paul circumcised Timothy on 
grounds of expediency. We may compare his 
own personal attitude in similar matters (Ac 
18 18 20 10 21 2S ) as showing that he continued 
to practise some of the Jewish customs, even 
in religious observances, though he did not re- 
gard them as necessary to salvation, or think 
of imposing them upon others. It is to be 
remembered also that while Timothy was half 
a Jew, Titus was a pure Gentile, and the 
question at issue involved the Christian liberty 

v of the Gentiles. 4. Liberty] i.e. from the 

1 requirements of the Mosaic Law. 

5. We maintained our position firmly in 
order to preserve for you (and for all like you) 
the distinctive truth of the gospel, viz. that 
faith in Christ is the one condition of salvation. 
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6. But of those, etc.] BY 1 But from those 
who were reputed to be somewhat ' ; those 
to whom was accorded the greatest influence. 

Maketh no matter] docs not affect the merits 
of my claim. In conference added (BY 1 im- 
parted ’) nothing] did not propose any correc- 
tion or addition to my teaching. 7. The re- 
ference is not to two different doctrines, but 
to two different spheres of the Gospel’s opera- 
tion. 8. God gave to me success in my work, 
as He had given to Peter success in his. 

10. Only they wouhT\ they made this one 
stipulation. The poor] cp. Ac 11 », 30 24 17 
1 Cor 16 s . I also was forward] BY ‘zealous’ ; 
I was as eager to do this as they were to have 
me. 

n-r6. Not only was St. Paul’s independ- 
ence of the Twelve established by the circum- 
stances already mentioned, but on one memor- 
able occasion he had felt obliged to rebuke 
Peter for inconsistent action (thereby assert- 
ing his own independent authority), and at 
the same time to remind him that it was by 
faith they themselves had been Baved. 

Paraphrase. ‘(11) On another occasion, at 
Antioch, I similarly maintained my independ- 
ence of the Judman Apostles, for I testified 
against Peter’s unworthy action there to his 
face. (12) When he came at first among the 
brethren there he joined freely in the love- 
feasts with tho Gentile converts ; but on the 
arrival of some Jewish Christians from Jeru- 
salem he dissociated himself from the Gentiles 
owing to a weak dread of criticism. (13) 
Other Jews, including even Barnabas, were 
led away by his example. (14) In view of 
this inconsistency, I publicly challenged Peter 
thus : If hitherto you have been content to 
associate freely with the Gentiles and conform 
to their way of life, why do you now keep 
aloof as if these brethren ought to adopt the 
Mosaic Law before you can admit them to 
your company ? (15) You and I, Jews as we 
are, and not Gentile outcasts, (16) know from 
our own experience that it is by faith in 
Christ that men are saved, and not by works 
of Law.’ 

1 z. Peter] BV ‘ Cephas.’ To Antioch] Those 
who hold that the previous passage (vv. 1-10) 
refers to St. Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem 
(Ac 11 2f, 30^ 0 f course place this visit of Peter 
to Antioch after St. Paul’s return there, i.e. 
between Ac 12 23 and 13 L Those who take 
ll-iu ag referring to the Apostle’s third visit 
(Ac 15), for the most part date this occurrence 
after the council of Jerusalem, i.e. during the 
interval mentioned in Ac 15 s5 ; though some 
hold that St. Paul in this passage is not men- 
tioning a later instance of his independence, 
but merely auother illustration of it which was 
earlier in time than that mentioned in w. 1-10. 

Because he was to be blamed] BY ‘because 
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ho stood condemned,’ i.e. by the very incon- 
sistency of his nets. 12. He did not eat with 
the Gentiles] He would thus bo defiled accord- 
ing to the Jewish Law. Withdrew] i.e. refused 
any longer to sit with the Gentile Christians 
at the lo\e feasts, and perhaps also in their 
houses. Peter had e\ identic forgotten the 
lesson of his vision at Joppa (AclO 9-10 ), and 
if this action of his was done after the decision 
of the council at Jerusalem (Ac to 14 ' 21 ), his 
conduct is placed in a still more unfavourable 
light. 13. Barnabas also] RV‘ even Barnabas,’ 
whom the Galatians knew as fellow-missionary 
with St. Paul. 

15. Sinners of the Gentiles] St. Paul is here 
adopting for argument’s sake the rigid Jew's 
contemptuous description of the Gentiles. 

16. Even we] i.e. with all our Jewish privi- 
leges we are no better than the Gentiles we 
despise, but must equally with them seek 
salvation by faith iu Christ. 

17-21. St. Paul seems here quite imper- 
ceptibly to pass from his rebuke to Peter to 
the broader question of the obligation of the 
Law and to the impassioned statement of his 
own li\ ing faith. 

Paraphrase. ‘(17) But some one says that 
in spite of their trust in Christ some have 
fallen into sin (and therefore require the 
guidance of the Law). Is Christ then, or 
the Gospel, the cause of their sin ? What- 
ever conclusion we may draw, that one is 
manifestly absurd. (18) But whoever goes back 
to the Law for guidance, after ha\ ing left it and 
put his trust in Christ, is the real transgressor. 
(79) I was led by the Law to know my sin and 
put my trust in Christ, that I might live unto 
God ; delivered by Him from sin, I was done 
with the Law — as much so as if I had been 
dead. (20) Through the power of Christ's 
Cross I died to my old life ; and yet I live in a 
truer sense than before : rather I should say 
that it is no longer I who live, it is Christ who 
lives in me ; and if I can speak of living at all. 
it is in so far as I live by faith in the Son of 
God, who is the source and support of my life, 
the indwelling power of a new righteousness. 
(21) I do not thus make the grace of God of 
no effect, as I would if I clung to the Law ; 
for if we could be made righteous l<y the Law, 
Christ need not have died for our salvation.’ 

17. But if, etc.] This is a difficult passage. 
It seems to state an objection of the Judaising 
party, that faith in Christ is insufficient to 
keep men from sin. Or possibly it deals with 
an argument put forth by the Galatians them- 
selves. that their faith in Christ was insufficient 
to enable them to withstand their temptations, 
and that adoption of the Law would be a help. 
In any case St. Paul pushes the argument to 
its logical conclusion, and shows its absurdity. 

God forbid] lit. ‘ be it not so,’ ‘far be it ’ ; 
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St. Paul’s usual formula for rebutting an 
argument : cp. 3- 1 lto.'l 4 .^ 31 (1 -. 16 , etc. 

19. Dead] ethically ; broke relations with 
the Law system as by a death. That I might 
live] I died to the old life and relations in 
order to live to the new. 

20. St. Paul passes from the inability of the 
Law to the ability of Christ to save him. 

Crucified with Christ] He identifies himself 
with Christ in His death. Christ's death 
means to him the cessation of the old life of 
sin as well as of legal justification : cp. fill 
Rod 1-11 2 Corf) 14 Col 3 3. Nevertheless I live] 
RM : and it is no longer I that live ’ ; my real 
life is not this natural life, but the life of faith 
in union with Christ. By the faith of] 11V 
‘ in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God.’ 
St. Paul here enunciates his doctrine of mystic 
union with Christ. He is so entirely under 
the influence of Christ that he regards his 
thoughts and words and deeds as prompted by 
the Saviour. All that he is ho owes to ( 'hi ist 
who abides in Him. The spiritual relation 
between Christ and himself is so intimate that 
he can only describe it as Christ living in him : 
cp. Rod 111 . 

CHAPTER S 

J its m i cation is by Faith, .not Woi:ks 

1-14. The Apostle upbraids the Galatians 
with their speedy change from faith to legal 
observances, reminding them of the fact that 
their reception of the Spirit had not been 
through the works of the Law, hut through 
faith, and appealing both to the testimony of 
their own consciences and to the teaching of 
sacred history in the parallel case of Abialiam. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) You thoughtless Galat inns 
have surely been bewitched. I told you plainly 
of Christ dying for your sins, and you accepted 
this salvation for your own. Why hate you 
turned away from the Saviour? (2) Was it 
by obeying the Jewish Law. or by trusting in ; 
Christ, that you received those gilts of the [ 
Spirit which were so manifest among you when j 
you first believed V (3) What folly, then, to 
desert the life of the Spirit for that of out- 
ward observance ! (4) Why endure pi rsecu- 

tions for the Gospel if you so lightly estt eta 
it ? (5) Have not all your spiritual gifts and 

the miraculous powers which arc manifest 
among you been due entirely to your faith? 
(d) You read in the Scriptures that Abraham 
was accounted righteous on account of his faith, 
and your experience is an illustration of the 
same principle. (7) You want to he sons of 
Abraham. I tell you that his true spiritual 
children are those who have a faith like- his. 
(8) In the promise made to him, because of his 
faith, you hear the principle of the Gospel an- 
nounced in advance, (it) it is. therefore, those 
who base their lives on faith who share the 
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blessing assured to him. (10) The Law, on the 
other hand, has no power to bless, but only to 
curse ; for it pronounces a curse upon all 
who do not obey it in every detail. (11) How 
impossible salvation is on this principle the 
Scriptures plainly declare, (t'l) The Law does 
not rest on faith. It only justifies those who 
fulfil its works. (IS) Hut Christ has come to 
redeem us from tho curse which the Law pro- 
nounces ; and He has accomplished that by 
taking tho curse upon Himself, as His cruci- 
fixion makes evident. (14) And the purpose 
of His saving death was to secure that tho 
Gentiles might receive through their faith the 
blessing which Abraham received through his, 
and gain the gift of the Spirit.’ 

i. Foolish] thoughtless, undiscerning, in- 
consistent. Bewitched] and so perverted you. 

Before whose eyes] Paul had vividly (evi- 
dently, EV ‘ openly ’) portrayed the crucified 
Christ as Saviour. 2 . This only] one ques- 
tion will reveal your error and inconsistency. 

Received ye, etc.] Of course the latter was 
the case. 3 . Spirit and flesh denote the char- 
acteristics of Gospel and Law respectively — the 
spheres to which they belong : cp. (i 1 -. The 
Galatians had begun by putting their trust in 
Christ, and living a new life under His abiding 
influence. To forget this beginning and to 
aim not at living according to the mind of 
Christ, but at fulfilling the demands of a law, 
was to forsake the spiritual for the merely 
human or carnal. 4 . Have ye suffered . . in vain] 
It was all for naught, and might better not 
have been endured, unless the gospel is de- 
serving of their consistent adherence. If it he 
yet in vain] There was still hope that they 
might be reached and convinced by the appeal 
now made to them. 

5 . He that, etc.] i.e. God. Miracles] cp. 
ICor 12. Dueth he it, etc.] Of course, in the 
latter way, or on the latter condition. 6 . As 
Abraham] a typical case, which the Judaisers 
could not gainsay : ep. Gnlu 0 . >St. Paul 
declares : Our Jewish sacred Scriptures teach 
salvation by faith. Abraham was blessed be- 
cause he trusted in God absolutely, and did 
His will, before the Law even existed. So men 
are now to trust in Christ the Son of God, 
living according to His will and having His 
life in them, now that He lias made the Law 
unnecessary. 7 . Sonship to Abraham, there- 
fore (in the spiritual sense), is determined by 
faith. 8 . Preached before (EV ■ beforehand')] 
proclaimed long iu advance the central prin- 
ciple of the Christian gospel. 9 . Thu con- 
clusion which follows from vv. 2, 5. 10 . Why 

men cannot bo saved by legal works of merit : 
they must lie perfect and complete, or they 
never can be: cp.Ht27 2(i Eo2« 3 * 04 . 1,5 83 10*>. 

11 , 12 . Further scriptural confirmation : ep. 
Hab2 4 . Even under the Law a man was 


uounted righteous not because he fulfilled the 
demands of the Law, but because he trusted in 
God, of whose will the Law was the imperfect 
expression. 

13 . Redeemed] a figure drawn from the 
analogy of ransoming captives. Us] i.e. Jews. 

The curse] the condemnation pronounced by 
the Law upon sin. Being made] by submitting 
to tiie shame of being crucified : cp. Dt21 23 . 
The Law declared that any one who died a 
criminal’s death upon a cross was accursed. 
Christ died thus, and so waB accursed. St. 
Paul associates this curse arising from cere- 
monial defiloment with the curse which rests 
upon man for sins, and regards Christ as thus 
hearing the curse on man’s behalf. Christ’s 
death in some way availed to ransom men 
from the curse of the Law. God for Christ’s 
sake thou bestowed the blessing of His Spirit 
on all who put their trust in His Son, and 
sought to live in union with Him. The Law 
was a mere outward command, seeking to gain 
man’s obedience by promises of reward and 
threats of punishment. Christ substituted loy- 
alty to Himself for obedience to Law ; and by 
thus introducing the personal element of love 
brought a powerful influence to bear upon His 
people, and inspired them with a new power 
to overcome the sin that beset them. 

15 - 22 . The principle of the Gospel — sal- 
v ation by grace on condition of faith — ante- 
dates and underlies the Law. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (15) To take a familiar illus- 
tration : even a man’s will, when ratified, 
110 third party may annul or supplement. (16) 
Now God’s gracious promise to Abraham and 
iiis descendants is realised only in and through 
Christ, in whom all believers are one. (17) 
Tho Law system, which arose long after the 
promise was made to Abraham, cannot change 
or nullify that promise ; (18) and as salvation 
(the promisod inheritance) must be either by 
obedience to the Law or by grace, the case of 
Abraham proves that it is by grace. (19) If, 
then, flie Law could not save, what purpose 
did it serve V It had a temporary and educa- 
tional purpose. It was designed to excite in 
men’s hearts the consciousness of sin, which 
shows men their need of salvation, and so to 
point them to Christ : it was a system given 
not direi tlv by God to the people, but indi- 
rectly through angels to Moses, who in his 
turn gave it to the nation. ( 20 ) Now when a 
mediator is employed, it means that there are 
two parties making a bargain ; but in tho case 
of Abraham there was but one party — God — 
making a promise out of His own free-will. 
(21) It is evident, then, that the Law cannot 
afl’eet God’s promise. The Law is subordinate 
to the Gospel, but it serves Ike ends of the 
Gospel — otherwise it would have been suffi- 
cient of itself, and the Gospel need never 
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have been gi\on. ( 22 ) And the way in which 
it serves the ends of the Gospel is by convicting 
men of sin, and forcing them to realise that 
they can only be saved by God’s mercy through 
faith in Christ.’ 

15 . Covenant] better as mg. ‘ testament,* 
or will. It is an 1 inheritance ’ that is in ques- 
tion (v. 18). According to Ramsay, this word 
• will ’ as understood in the Galatian cities 
meant * a provision to maintain the family 
with its religious obligations. . . The appoint- 
ment of an heir -was the adoption of a son, 
and was linal and irrevocable in the Galatian 
territory.’ 16 . Thy seed, which is Christ] 
St. Paul here argues from the fact that the 
singular number is used — ‘seed,’ not ‘seeds' ; 
but the verbal reasoning does not affect the 
argument. The word is collective. He re- 
gards Christ as including all who are united 
to Him by faith, who are the true seed of 
Abraham. 17 . The law . . cannot disannul] the 
will of God is irrevocable (as is seen even in 
the case of the wills of men) ; the Law, 
therefore, cannot be contrary to it, but must 
be explained in some other way. Four hun- 
dred and thirty years] The giving of the 
Law is dated 430 years after Abraham’s so- 
journ in Canaan. According to another pas- 
sage (Ac7 c ), the sojourn in Egypt alone was 
to be 400 years. But the length of the time 
which had elapsed is immaterial to the argu- 
ment. 18 . The inheritance] the blessings 
promised to Abraham, here understood in the 
sense of the spiritual blessing of salvation 
through Christ. Of the law . . of promise] 
two contrasted dispensations ; salvation cannot 
be by both. Scripture is explicit in favour of 
the latter. It is better to depend upon a 
promise of God made unconditionally, and to 
read all subsequent happenings in the light of 
that promise, than to rest everything upon a 
contract made between God and man. 

19 . Inferior character of the Law shown 
( 1 ) by its aim to make transgressions abound, 
cp. Ro3 2ft 4 15 5 20 7 7 ; and (2) by its mediation 
through the angels and Moses: cp. Dt33 2 
Ac 7 5S . Ordained by angels] an addition of the 
rabbis to Scripture. St. Paul is justified in 
bringing it into his argument, as he is dealing 
with those who accepted the addition. 

20 . There is no place for a mediator where 
there is but one party to a transaction. Now, 
in issuing His promise to Abraham, God 
stands forth independent and alone. The 
point is the contrast between the conditions 
of the giving of the Law and of the promise. 
The former depends upon the fulfilling of a 
contract — and that man failed to do ; the 
other is no contract, but the free gift of 
God. 21 . It does not follow because the Law 
and the promise are of different rank that 
they are contrary. 


22 . Concluded all] 11V 4 shut, up all things.’ 
The OT. teaches what the Gospel teaches, 
that all need a gracious salvation. Both Law 
and Gospel contemplate the same ultimate end. 

1 The connexion of the argument is, that if the 
Law could give men spiritual life, and so enable 
them to fulfil its precepts, it would give them 
righteousness ; but it does not pretend to do 
this ; on the contrary, it shows the impotence 
of tbeir nature by the contrast of their re- 
quirements with their performance ’ (Conybenra 
and Howson) : cp. Ro 1 1 32 . 

23 - 29 . The Law had a preparatory and 
disciplinary office, but it was now being fulfilled 
in the Gospel. 

Paraphrase. 4 (23) Before Christ’s coining 
it was the office of the Law to imprison men 
by its condemnation of sin until they should 
be set free by believing on Him. (24) Thus 
the Law was like a stern disciplinarian who 
made us willing and eager to receive the grace 
of God in the Gospel. (25) But now', in the 
freedom of faith and of sonship to God, 
wc are exempt from the Law’s bondage and 
discipline. (2G, 27) Through faith wo are 
united to Christ and are become God’s chil- 
dren, and this is symbolised by our baptism. 
(28) In Him distinctions of nationality and 
social condition disappear : (2!*) in Him all 
believers alike become heirs of the gracious 
promise made to Abraham, the man of faith.’ 

23 . Faith] i.e. the Gospel, whose principle 
is faith. Both Faith and Law r arc here per- 
sonified. Kept] RV 4 kept in ward,’ impri- 
soned by the Law’s verdict upon sin. awaiting 
the time of our deliverance through Christ. 

24 . Schoolmaster] cp. Ro7" f . Tutor, or 
trainer, who by his chastisement for our faults 
made us see our need of grace and pardon. 
St. Paul may have been thinking of the Jewish 
custom of fathers daily conducting tlicir sons 
to school. 25 . The Law is the stern jailer or 
disciplinarian ; Faith the liberator from bond- 
age and chastisement. We] i.e. the Jews. 

26 . Ye . . all] whether Jews or Gentihs. 
are no longer bondsmen (cp. Ro 8 u[ ), but 
sons : see v. 16. Vv. 17-25 are a kind of 
parenthesis. 

27 . Baptized into Christ] entered b\ bap- 
tism into the relation of fellowship with 
Christ. The argument is: Baptism naans 
union with Christ, and union with Christ means 
the liberty' of sonship to God. 28 . Siteli dis 
tinctions do not separate true believers. Tin re 
is a unity in Christ which is deeper than 
differences of nationality, condition, or se\ 
The Greek is the Galatian. St. Paul shows 
his tact in using that name, as the more refined 
natives would probably like it. 29 . Abraham’s 
seed] his spiritual descendants. Not lineal 
descent from Abraham, but spiritual kinship 
to him through a faith like his, determines 
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r , whether we aro heirs ot (lie promise made to 

him. 

CHAPTER 4 

The Bondage of tiie Law. Freedom 
in Christ 

1-7. Under the Law we were in bondage ; 
under the Gospel we have received the freedom 
of sons. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (1) The heir before he comes 
of age can no more enter upon his inheritance 
than a servant in the family can possess him- 
self of it, (2) but must continue, until the set 
time, in a subordinate position, and under the 
authority and training of others. (3) So, when 
we were under the elementary Law system, we 
were in a position like that of the heir in his 
minority ; (4) but when the appointed time 
arrived, God sent His Son, subject not only to 
human conditions, but also to the Jewish Law, 
(5) in order that He might set free all who 
were in bondage to the Law and put them in 
possession of full liberty and all the rights of 
the sons of God. (6) And God also gave us 
the Spirit of His Son, and imparted to us the 
sense of sonship, (7) so that we now know our- 
selves as no longer bondmen to the Law, but 
freemen, and heirs of the salvation which is 
our rightful, destined possession.’ 

I. The heir] is, of course, a son, as v. 2 
shows. A child] i.e. under age j a minor. 

Differeth nothing] as respects the control of 
his destined possessions, though, in prospect, 
lord of all. 2. Tutors] RV ‘guardians ' ; the 
regular term for the guardian of a minor. 

Governors] RV ‘ stewards.’ who have the 
managementof his prospective property. Time 
(RV ‘term’) appointed] the time of reaching 
his majority. Ramsay points out that under 
the Syrian law, which prevailed in S. Galatia, 
a child was subject to a ‘ tutor ’ until he was 
14, after that he could make a will and dis- 
pose of his property ; but the management of 
his estate was under a “ governor ’ or curator 
until he reached the age of 25. 3. Children] 

in a state of tutelage under the Law. Ele- 
ments] RV ‘rudiments’ (cp. 4 9 Col 2 s ) ; ele- 
mentary religious observances belonging to 
the outward, visible world. 

4. Cp. 3 19 . 24 Ro 5 2 °. ». Made] RV ‘ born ’ ; 
entering fully into our human lot. 5. Redeem] 
i.e. save us from our bondage in sin under the 
Law, and introduce us into full sonship to 
God. Under the law] and therefore bound to 
obey it, and yet guilty of infringing it. Adop- 
tion] Redemption is followed by the admission 
\ of the sinner among the children of grace. 

* 6. This emancipation being accomplished, a 

now sense of sonship fills the heart. Abba] 
j an Aramaic word commonly used in prayer, 

. meaning ‘Father.’ Christ’s love for us cx- 
" hibited in His incarnation and all that it in- 


cludes wins our love, and for His sake we 
overcome sin. 7. Thou art] application of 
the conclusion to the individual. An heir of 
God] RV ‘ an heir through ’ (the adopting act 
of) ‘ God.’ 

8-1 1. In the past the Galatians had been 
idolaters, in bondage to gods that were ‘ no 
gods ’ at all. Now they are going back again 
to a similar bondage. 

Paraphrase. - (8) Before your conversion 
you Gentiles were victims of idol-worship ; (9) 
but now, since the true God has revealed Him- 
self to you in Christ, how can you desire to 
return again to a lower plane of religious 
knowledge and practice ? (10) This you are 
doing in taking up the observance of Jewish 
feast-days and ceremonies. (11) This action 
causes me to fear lest my labours on your 
behalf should prove to have been in vain.’ 

8. Howbeit then] RV ‘ At that time,’ when 
they were yet unconverted heathen. No 
gods] cp. 1 Cor8 5 10 20 ; the so-called divinities 
of the heathen. 9. Their lapse into Judaism 
is a return, not, indeed, into idolatry, but into 
an imperfect and rudimentary religion. In 
this point of view only does the ApoBtle class 
heathenism and Judaism together. The Law 
is weak, etc., as being powerless to justify and 
give the assurance of sonship. Known God, 
or rather are known of God] i.e. now that ye 
have come to know the nature and love of 
God, or rather that God has recognised you 
and bestowed upon you His gifts. 10. Days] 
Jewishfeast-orfast-days. Months] new moons : 
cp. Col 2 10 . Times] RV ‘ seasons, ’such as Pass- 
over, Pentecost, etc. Years] eg. sabbatiq,years. 
These observances are ‘ weak and beggarly 
elements’ (v. 9), because they are matters 
of dry routine, customs which the Gentiles 
would adopt without understanding their 
meaning or catching anything of the spirit 
which lay behind them. They were of no 
avail for salvation. 11. Afraid] anxiously 
solicitous lest they should repudiate their 
Christian profession. 

12-20. The Apostle appeals to his readers 
to return to their former allegiance to the 
gospel. 

Paraphrase. ‘(12) I plead with you to 
come to my point of view, even as I in re- 
nouncing slavery to the Law, have become as a 
Gentile to you Gentiles. (13) I hope for this 
result on the ground of your former kindness 
to me ; you remember that it was in con- 
sequence of an illness that I was led to become 
your Christian teacher, (14) but you did not 
consider the care of me at that time burden- 
some, but received and treated me with the 
greatest honour and deference. (15) How 
great is the change in you since that time when 
you would have made any sacrifice for me I 
(10) Do you now regard me as hostile to you 
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becuuso I urge you to loyally 1° Christ ? (17) 
The Judaisers are courting your favour only 
that they may make you their partisans and 
supporters. (IS) It is well to bo the object 
of others' interest in a good cause — and that 
at all times and not merely when 1 am with 
you. (l'J, ’JO) I assure you my desire that you 
should be moulded after Christ's pattern is 
intense : and I would fain visit you and adopt 
a loss censorious tone in the hope of winning 
you hack.’ 

12. As I u/«] loyal to Christ : cp. ICorll 1 . 

I u.;> as ye urr] cp. 1 Cor9 19 ' 23 . RY puts a 

period after *yc are,' and then reads ‘ Ye did 
me no wrong ; but ye know that because of an 
infirmity,’ etc. Ye have not injured me] i.e. 

1 am not persona 11}' offended. 

13. The first] lit. as RM ■ the former time.’ 
The Gk. word, accurately interpreted, indicates 
that St. Paul had paid the Galatians two visits 
before the date of this letter. This ‘ former ’ 
visit is of course that recorded in Ac 13 14 -14 
St. Paul probably intended preaching at Perga 
when he landed there ; but being seized by 
illness was compelled to leave the low ground 
of Pamphylia and seek health and strength on 
the high plateau further inland. His journey 
brought him first to Pisidian Antioch, then to 
Iconiuin, Lystra, and Dorbe. On his return 
to Perga, on his way back to Antioch in Syria, 
he preached the gospel there, as he had not 
been able to do it on his outward way : cp. 
Acl3 13 - 14 with 14*\ 

14. My temptation which was in my flesh] 
RY ■ That which was a temptation to you in 
my flesh.’ The bodily infirmity which had 
attacked him had left such traces that they 
might have been excused for rejecting one whose 
1 bodily presence was weak ’ : see 2 Cor 12' and 
note there. As an angel] with even excessive 
reverence. This spirit had been exhibited 
towards him in Lystra, even by the heathen 
(Acl4 13 ); and, indeed, in all the cities of 
Galatia by those who had received his message 
and become followers of Christ. 

15. Blessedness] RY * Gratulation,’ your 
felicitation of yourselves in my teaching, 

Plucked . . eyes] made any sacrifice for me, 
so great was your former kindness. 17. RV 
‘ They zealously seek you in no good way ; 
nay, they desire to shut you out that ye may 
seek them.' They] the Jewish extremists. 

Not well] i.e. in a party spirit. Exclude 
you] from the influence of other teachers, 
especially from my own. Affect (RV 1 seek ’) 
them] cling zealously to them as partisan 
adherents. 18. RY ‘Rut it is good to be 
zealously sought in a good matter at all times.’ 
I am glad that you are the objects of others’ 
zeal and interest, whether I am present or 
absent, provided your favour is courted in a 
good cause. 19. I travail in birth again] RV 


‘1 am again in travail.' Tn his anxiety and 
distress lie would reconvert them to Christ. 

20. Desire] RY ‘could wish,’ i.e. if such a 
thing were possible. Change my voice] i.e, 
change my tone, speak more mildly. 

21-31. This passage is an example of the 
rabbinical method of interpretation, which 
found a hidden sense, embodied and intended, 
in many parts of Scripture. Here a historical 
narrative is taken as revealing the truth that 
those who adhere to the Law are in bondage, 
and those living by faith in Christ, free. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (21) You who are so zealous 
for the Law will surely take a lesson from the 
Law itself. (22) You know the story of Alu.i- 
ham's two children, Tshmael and Isaac. (23) 
the former the child of the bondwoman, Hagai', 
the latter of Sarah, horn in accordance w itli a 
divine promise. (24) These two women repre- 
sent, in the allegorical application, two erne- 
nauts, the old and the new. Hagar represent- 
the Law, whose symbol is Mt. Sinai, since her 
descendants, like the adherents of thin old 
covenant, are born into a state of bondage. 
(25) Indeed, Hagar is a name of Mt. Sinai 
in Arabia, and corresponds to Jerusalem, the 
sacred seat of the Law system, which, again, 
is a symbol of bondage. (211) Rut the spiritual 
Jerusalem, answering to Sarah, is, like her. the 
mother of freemen. (27. 2H) For our spirit- 
ual mother has fulfilled the promise of Scrip 
turo to the childless, by making us like Tsiae, 
the heirs of God’s gracious promise. (21') Rut 
just as then, so now, the uiispirilual per- 
secutes the spiritual. (30) And as then llie 
lshmaelites were rejected from the heir-hip 
of the promises, so now God will reject tin* 
slaves of the Law. (31) It is the t’hrintvan ' 
believers who are God's true freemen and | 
heirs of His promises.’ i 

21. The very Law in which the .Tin hi her, ■ 
trust is shown to be against their contentions. I 

22. Une son, from the circumstances of hi- 
birth, typifies bondage ; the other, freedom : cp. 
GnlG, 21. It is written] This does not intro- 
duce a quotation here, but simply indicates the 
facts as recorded in the Scripture history. 

23. One was born in a relation merely 
carnal, the other in fulfilment of a special 
promise of God: cp. Hebll 11 ' 1 -. 24. Are 
(RV ‘contain’) an allegory] i.e. arc spoken 
allegorically. A n allegory is a iiarrativ o w ln.ru 
the literal sense ‘ half reveals and hal I com 1 ah 
a spiritual meaning. The best example ' if alle- 
gory in the English language is Runyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Hagar and Sarah repre- 
sent, respectively, the Law and the Gospel- 
bondage and freedom. Of the former. Sinai, 
as the place where the Law was given, is the 
symbol. 

25. Hagar] Some MSS of the Epistle omit 
this word here, in which case we should render : 
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* Sinai is a mountain in Arabia ’ (so ltM) — the 
land of Hagar’s descendants. Sinai and Jeru- 
salem mean the same thing — law and bondage ; 
Hagar typifies both. On St. Paul’s use of 
allegorical interpretation, cp. 1 Cor 9 9 - 10 Gal 
3 10 2Cor3 13 ' 11 . As Hagar corresponds to 
(Mount Sinai, which is now represented by) 
the earthly Jerusalem, so Sarah corresponds 
to the ideal Jerusalem which is in heaven, of 
which all true Christians are citizens. With 
the whole passage cp. Heb 12 18-24 . 

26. Jerusalem . . above] the spiritual com- 
monwealth or city of God, of which believers 
are citizens. The mother of us all] RV ‘ our 
mother,’ prefigured by Sarah. 27. This v. in 
its original context (Isa 54 x ) had no reference 
to the Jerusalem above, only to the actual 
Jerusalem. It is quite in the rabbinical style 
for St. Paul to give it another, more spiritual 
application. 28. Conclusion and application. 
We believers stand in a relation to God’s 
promise and favour analogous to the descend- 
ants of Sarah, while the Judaisers take the 
place of the lshmaelites. 

29. Cp.Gn21 9 . The ‘ mocking ’ there men- 
tioned hardly amounts to persecution. Per- 
haps the general hostility of Hagar’s descend- 
ants to Israel is referred to: cp. Ps83 9 ICh 
5 10 > 19 . History was now repeating itself in 
the persecution of the Christians of Galatia by 
Jews and Judaisers. 30. Cast out] cp. Gn 
2110,12. Hagar’s spiritual descendants are the 
Jews and the Judaisers, who are the natural 
descendants of Sarah ; while the heathen who 
have accepted Christ are the spiritual descend- 
ants of Sarah, and inherit the blessings pro- 
mised to her children. For similar ideas in 
the teaching of Jesus cp. J118 31 - 43 . 31. So 

then] R V 1 Wherefore ’ ; since this rejection 
does not apply to us ; we belong to a higher 
lineage and order. And as we are thus spirit- 
ually free (5 1 ), let us take care to maintain our 
freedom. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Nature of Christian Liberty 

1— 12. The futility of seeking justification 
by attempting to comply with the demands of 
the Mosaic Law ; the inconsistency of works 
and faith as methods of salvation. 

Paraphrase. 1 (1) Since Christ has freed us 
from the necessity of obeying these legal de- 
mands and customs, let us consistently main- 
tain and use our liberty. (2) To receive 
circumcision as necessary to salvation is to 
renounce allegiance to Christ, (3) since sub- 
mission to this rite commits one to the ob- 
servance of the whole legal system. (4) In 
taking such a step you would be repudiating 
the free grace of God ; (5) for it is through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, not through 
symbols in our flesh, and in consequence of 


our faith in Christ and not of works we per- 
form, that we hope for justification before 
God. (G) Circumcision is wholly unimport- 
ant ; the only condition of salvation is a faith 
which evinces its vital power in love. (7) You 
were making good progress in the Christian 
life ; who has misled you into disloyalty to 
the gospel V (8) This teaching by which 
you have been led astray is not of God ; 
(9) and though it has so far done only a little 
mischief, it will spread like leaven. (10) I 
have good hope, however, that you will now 
heed my exhortation ; but the leader of this 
sedition will receive a heavy punishment. 

(11) As for the accusation that I my self some- 
times commend circumcision, were that the 
case would the Jews still persecute me ? If 
that were true I should no longer be giving 
them offence through my preaching of the 
crucified Christ as the author of salvation. 

(12) But enough ! I wish that these men who 
are perverting your faith by insisting upon 
circumcision would mutilate themselves com- 
pletely.’ 

1. Connected closely with preceding section. 

Bondage] to legal observances. Christ hath 
made us free] by fulfilling the Law, and so 
teaching us to obey it, not in the letter but in 
the spirit, which we shall do best by living by 
faith in Him, and having the same mind in us 
as was also in Him : cp. Mt5 2. Be cir- 
cumcised] RV ‘ Receive circumcision’ as essen- 
tial to salvation. Christ . . profit . . nothing] 
because you thereby reject Him as sole and 
sufficient Saviour. 3. Circumcision is the 
sign of the system of which it is a part, and 
its practice indicates that a complete observ- 
ance of all the Law’s requirements is obliga- 
tory. 4. Christ is become, etc.] RV ‘ Ye are 
severed from Christ, ye who would be justi- 
fied,’ etc. By resorting to the Law for salva- 
tion, as if Christ were not sufficient, you are 
no longer Christ’s people. Fallen, etc.] fallen 
down from the higher plane of grace upon 
the lower piano of Law. To us now the 
bondage of the Law has little meaning ; but if 
we come into bondage to sin, we fall from 
grace as surely as did the Galatians. Christ 
has given us power to keep from the love 
of sin and to resist its power ; He has liber- 
ated us from its bondage and given us the 
liberty of the Spirit ; and it is ours to maintain 
that liberty, and not to return to the works of 
the fiesh, which bring us to slavery. 

5. The true mode of salvation, viz. by the 
agency of the Spirit, on condition of faith 
alone. 6. Availeth] for salvation. Faith which 
worketh] an active, energetic faith : cp. Jas 
2 7. Run well] before the Judaisers 
misled you. Who did hinder] a rhetorical 
question. 8. Cometh'] RV ‘ came.’ This dis- 
suasion from loyalty to Christ to whioh you 
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have yielded does not emanate from God, but 
is contrary to His will. 

9. A little leaven] It would seem that only 
a few of the Galatian converts were affected 
by the false teaching ; but their influence would 
soon prote far-reaching and pernicious: cp. 

1 Cor Leaven is always used in NT. as 

a symbol of influence. Our Lord uses it to 
illustrate the influence of the kingdom of God 
(31k 8 and parallels). St. Paul uses it to de- 
scribe the penetrating and poisonous power of 
e\il influence: ep. 1 Cor5 li *~i s . 

10. The Apostle now adopts a more hopeful 
tone, and turns from reproof to encourage- 
ment. None otherwise minded] than as I have 
taught jou. 11. Then is the offence of the 
cross ceased] EY 1 then has the stumbling- 
block of the cross been done away.’ The Juda- 
isers who had • troubled ' the Galatians had 
evidently brought against the Apostle the 
charge that he still preached circumcision him- 
self, although he had dispensed with it in the 
case of the Galatians. The accusation may 
have been based on the fact mentioned in Ac 
Hi 3 , that on his second visit to Galatia he had 
circumcised Timothy at Lj-stra : see on Gal2 3 . 
He shows that this accusation is inconsistent 
with the other charge of abolishing the Law, for 
which they constantly attacked him. If he 
preached circumcision, why did they persecute 
him y 12. Were even cut off] ItV ‘would 
e\en cut themselves off,’ EM ‘would even 
mutilate themselves ’ ; i.e. would even go beyond 
circumcision, like the priests of Cybele, whom 
the Galatians had formerly worshipped. A 
bitterly satirical wish. The Apostle was evi- 
dently carried away by his righteous wrath at 
the bitterness of the Judaisers. 

13-15. Freedom from the requirements of 
the Law does not mean disobedience to its 
spirit, which is that of love to others. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (13) Cling, then, to your 
freedom from legal rules and customs ; but 
remember that freedom means not licence, but 
loving service. (14) For love is the essence 
of God's Law, (15) whereas mutual backbiting 
and hatred can only end in the destruction of 
one another’s spiritual life.’ 

13. A caution against an easy and common 
misunderstanding of Christian freedom : cp. 
EoG 13 . 14. The real moral substance of the 
Mosaic Law was the gospel principle of love : 
cp. Mt22*° Eol3 10 . 15. Bite and devour] in 

party strife. Consumed] as respects your per- 
sonal and collective Christian life. 

16-26. The spiritual and the carnal life con- 
trasted. 

Paraphrase. ‘(10) In the life which is 
fostered by the Spirit you will find your true 
safety against the evils of which I am warning 
you. (17) For between the pure aspirations of 
the Spirit and the sinful impulses of the flesh 


a 

there is a sharp, irrepressible conflict. (18) If 
you live under the inflnottco of the Spirit of 
God, you have no need to seek the guidance of 
law. (19-20) Contrast the sins which spring 
front the carnal impulses (21-24) with the 
virtues which spring from the Spirit’s guidance 
The former exclude from God’s kingdom ; the 
Christian must abjure them ; but the latter are 
not condemned by any law. (25) If, then, tve 
possess the Spirit in our hearts, let our out- 
ward action be under His guidance, and (20) let 
us avoid factious boasting and all attempts to 
incite others to rivalry and jealousy.’ 

16. The Spirit] the sanctifying Spirit of 
God. Shall not fulfil] because the Spirit ami 
the flesh are contrary principles. The flesh] a 
general name for the sinful impulses. 17. The 
carnal desires are opposed to the Spirit, ami 
the impulses from the Spirit are contrary to 
those desires. 18. Not under the law] Titov 
who live under the guidance of the Spirit 01 
God are in no need of the Law. They do it hat 
is right not because the Law commands it. or 
because the Law penalises wrong-doing, hut 
because they live under the influence of ( 'In i-t 
and have His Spirit in them ; e.g. they refrain 
from injuring others not because the Law s.tjs 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ but because they lots 
their neighbours in the Spirit of Christ. Ami 
so, for the ideal Cliristian who is perfectly 
changed into Christ's likeness, the Law might 
just as well not exist, for he has no neuil 
of it. 

19-21. Works of the flesh include not nu rely 
carnal sins, such as the first three in the list, 
but evil passions like strife and jealousy ami 
their social effects, such as factions and dii lsions. 

22, 23. Against such (virtues) there is no 
law] hence there can bo no condemnation for 
those who possess them. But even the Law 
condemns the works of the flesh. 24. Have 
crucified] in the act of uniting themselves to 
Christ by faith : cp. Gal 2 20 Eo 0 25. The 
inner life should rule the outer life. 26. Vain- 
glory] indulging in rivalry and jealousy. Pro- 
voking] to strifes of opinion. Envying] cherish- 
ing grudges. 

CHAPTEE 0 

Practical Exhortations. Tin: Aims 1 i.r.'s 
Glorying 

1-5. The nature and requirements ol the 
law of love. 

Paraphrase. ‘(1) If sin overcome one of 
your number, try to correct the fault in a 
temper of gentleness, remembering that you 
yourselves may some time need a similar for- 
giveness. (2) Share each other’s cares ami 
sorrows, and so fulfil Christ's law ol h»c. 
(3) Shun the self-deception which springs 
from pride ; (4, 5) let each man test his 
actions on their own merits and not by 
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comparison with other men, for each must bear 
his own load of responsibility.’ 

1. Overtaken] as if pursued and caught. 

Fault] BV 1 trespass, ’ or transgression, 

such as tiic error into which the readers 
had been beguiled. Spiritual] as opposed to 
‘natural’ or ‘carnal’: cp. lCor2 14 3 1-4 . 

Spirit] i.e. temper. Lest thou, etc.] in 
similar circumstances need a similar sympathy. 

2. Cp. BolS 1 . Bear] in sympathy. Law 
of Christ] cp. Mt8 17 . St. Paul has warned 
them against law ; but there is a law to 
which they owo obedience and devotion — the 
new commandment of Christ — the royal law 
of love : cp. Jas2 8 . 3. The real greatness of 
the Christian is found in service : cp. Mt 20 26 . 

4. Prove] test, to Bee whether it is morally 
real and genuine. Work] life and conduct. 

Rejoicing] a ground of satisfaction. 

5. Burden] of accountability. The word is 
different from that used in v. 2. 

6-10. The principle of the spiritual harvest. 

Paraphrase. ‘(G) Share with your teach- 
ers. (7, 8) If you refuse to obey the law of 
love, the result will be a debased moral life ; its 
observance conducts to a blessed existence. 
(9, 10) Our reward is sure if we discharge the 
obligations of love to all men, especially to 
our Christian brethren.' 

6. Communicate] i.e. share, either in 
general sympathy and friendship, or, more 
specifically, in contributions to the support of 
the teacher. 7. None can escape the applica- 
tion of God’s law of the spiritual harvest. 

8. He who tills the field of the carnal life 
or that of the spiritual life reaps, in each case, 
his appropriate fruitage. Corruption] 1 a 
harvest doomed to perish’ (Conybcare and 
Howson). Life everlasting] the harvest of 
which the Spirit gives us the pledge in this 
life, and of which we shall receive the fruition 
in the life to come. 9. An encouragement to 
persistent spiritual sowing and cultivation. 

10. A conclusion from the certainty of 
reaping if we faint not. Of the household of 
faith] members of the Christian family whose 
bond of union is faith. 

11-18. The true ground of glorying. 

Paraphrase. ‘(11) Look at my own bold 
handwriting in which I have written this letter 
as the proof of my longing for your salva- 
tion. (12) To sum up : Those who are insist- 
ing on your circumcision are doing so in order 
to curry favour with the Jews, for (13) as 


Christians they do not themselves consistently 
observe the Law, but are making a show of 
zeal for it by inducing you to assume its 
burdens. (14) But the only true ground of 
glorying is the cross by which I have been 
put to death to the sinful world. (15) The 
question of circumcision is indifferent ; new 
life in Christ is the one important thing. (16) 
God’s favour be upon all such as test their 
lives by this principle, thereby proving them- 
selves true Israelites. (17, 18) Let me hear 
no more accusations ! The proof that I am 
Christ’s Apostle is found in the scars which I 
have received in His service. May blessings 
from Him fill your heart ! ’ 

11. Ye see how large a letter] RV ‘See 
with how large letters.’ Have written] pro- 
bably an allusion to the writing of the fore- 
going letter. St. Paul usually dictated his 
letters, adding only the closing salutation in 
his own hand : cp. Bo 1 6 22 lCorl6 21 2 Th 3 17 . 

12. In the flesh] the sphere to which cir- 
cumcision belongs. Lest they should suffer, 
etc.] BV ‘ that they may not,’ etc. — a pru- 
dential motive underlies their zeal. It must 
be borne in mind that St. Paul is writing to a 
Church composed chiefly of Gentiles. They 
were Christians, having been converted by 
the Apostle, but they had been influenced by 
teachers who had strong Jewish sympathies 
and maintained that the Law was obligatory 
on all Christians. 

14. St. Paul, on the contrary, will glory 
only in salvation through sacrifice and self- 
giving. By whom] BY ‘ through which,’ etc. ; 
because he died to sin with Christ on HiB 
cross : cp. Bo 6 2 - 8 Col 2 20 . 1 5. A new creature] 
BM ‘a new creation.’ Salvation is newness 
of life in Christ, and is in no way dependent 
upon the question of circumcision. 16. This 
rule] the test of acceptance with God men- 
tioned in the previous v. Israel] the true 
spiritual Israel : cp. 3 9 Bo4 13 ' 10 . 17. Let no 

man, etc.] Let these annoying insinuations 
concerning my apostleship cease. I bear in 
my body, etc.] BY ‘ I bear branded on my 
body the marks of Jesus’ : cp. 2 Cor 1 1 23-28 , 
evidences of the genuineness of his consecra- 
tion to Christ. 

18. The absence of commendation and the 
severe tone of the letter are noticeable ; 
yet, quite exceptionally, he addB to the bene- 
diction an appellation of personal affection 
(brethren). 
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Fouk questions have to be considered in an 
Introduction to this Epistle : Author, Recipi- 
ents, Circumstances, and Contents. And it 
will be best to take the questions iu that order. 
The answers respecting the recipients and the 
circumstances depend to a very great extent 
upon the answer respecting authorship. 

i. The Author of the Epistle. If the author- 
ship of this letter had not been disputed by 
competent scholars, it would not be necessary 
to spend much time upon this point. And the 
necessity for discussion depends much more 
upon the weight of the authority of the critics 
who question or deny the Pauline authorship 
than upon the weight of the arguments which 
they employ. Some considcraiion of their 
arguments is required : but the result of such 
consideration will bo to confirm us in what 
was the unanimous belief of Christians for 
many centuries, that in this Epistle we have 
what perhaps may be called the richest and 
most glorious product of the active mind of 
St. Paul. The only other Epistle of which 
that might with reason be said is the Epistle 
to the Romans ; and the fifteenth chapter of 
that great letter is left incomplete until the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is added to it. Here 
we have a full statement of the unity of man- 
kind in Christ, as sons of Him who is their 
Father and His Father, and of God’s purpose 
for the world through the Church. This com- 
pletion is worthy of ‘ Paul the Master-builder.’ 
And it would seem that the objections to the 
Pauline authorship arc being felt to be less 
serious than they were supposed to be ten or 
twenty years ago. The Epistle has fewer op- 
ponents and more defenders of the first rank 
than used to be the case : and it is remarkable 
that Dr. Armitage Robinson in his admirable 
commentary does not think it necessary to 
discuss the question of authorship, because he 
considers that the Epistle has already, by Dr. 
Hort and others, been sufficiently shown to be 
the work of St. Paul. One reason for the 
decrease in important objectors to the Epistle 
lies very near the surface. It has been found 
more and more difficult to accept the other 
Epistles to which Ephesians is inseparably 
linked as writings of St. Paul and yet deny 


the Pauline authorship of Ephesians. Philip- 
pians, Colossians, Philemon, and Ephesians 
form a closely connected group. To doubt 
that the Apostle wrote the exquisite and purely 
personal letter to Philemon is generally recog- 
nised as irrational scepticism ; and most of the 
critics who doubt or deny the Apostolic author- 
ship of some of the Pauline Epistles, admit 
Philippi, ms also to be genuine. If Philippiaus 
and Philemon are accepted as St. Paul's, some 
violent hypotheses are needed in order to make 
it tenable that Colossians is not by him.* Am’ 
if Philippiaus, Philemon, and Colossians aie 
all allowed to be his, then the difliuiliv of 
excluding Ephesians becomes very great indu d. 

The external evidence in favour of Ephe- 
sians is very strong. As Renan says, among 
the Pauline Epistles it ‘is perhaps the on< of 
which there are most early quotations as llie 
composition of the Apostle of the Gentiles.’ 
Not only the witnesses between 170 and 220 
(Irenoeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertulhan. 
Muratorian Canon) treat it as unquestionably 
Pauline, hut also those who wrote about a 
century earlier. Marcion (circ. 1 .’50) im ludeil it 
in his collection of St. Paul’s writings. It is 
quoted in the Second Epistle of Clement, which 
may be later than Marcion, and in the ‘Ship- 
herd of Hermas,’ which may ho earlier. It is 
quoted by Polycarp (circ. 120) and almost cer- 
tainly by Ignatius, who is a little emliir. 
Clement of Rome evidently knew the Epistle, 
and ho takes us into the lint century (‘.'.V). 
wirhin the lifetime of St. John. Allot c all. 
it seems to have been known to St. Peti i and 
to St. John, for there are striking p, millets 
between Ephesians and 1 Peter, and hi I ween 
Ephesians and the Revelation. This constitutes 
a very strong case. 

It is the internal evidence which Ini'- been 
supposed to tell against the Epistle, and that 
mainly on two grounds: (1) the resemblance 
to Colossians; one Epistle is suspected of l« mg 
copied from the other by some unknown w run : 
(2) the form of doctrine. (1) Not much can 
be made out of the first point. That two letters 
earned by the same messenger (Tycliicus) to 
Churches in the same part of the world, should 
often have the same thoughts, and not seldom 


* For instance, IToItziriann lias sugeesf ed (.Pat some parts of Colossians are genuine; and lie puts togctlnM stliat In 
Supposes to liave been the iirginal letter. Koine forger took this little letter and expanded it mlo our Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Then he was .so pleased with the icsolt, that ho wuikcd auidlnr additions here and then* into the uugina! 
h'tter to the Colons. nils, 'litis pateluvoik was thought so very Miporim that it passed at oinc as St Paul’s, and the 
genuine letter wan lost. 
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the same language, is just what we might ex- 
pect ; the salutations, the structure, and the 
subjects of the two Epistles are very similar ; 
and there are nearly 80 coincidences of expres- 
sion in the 1 fif> vv. Compare Huxley’s letters 
written about the same time to different cor- 
respondents. On the other hand, assume that 
only one of the two Epistles is genuine, and 
that the other is made up from it, and it is 
impossible to determine which is the original 
and which is the copy; for in one place Ephe- 
sians, and in another place Colossians appears 
elearly to bo original. If both are original, 
(here is no difficulty. (2) Nor is much serious 
difficulty to be found in the second point. Wo 
are told that the kind of Pauline teaching 
which we find in Ephesians is of a more de- 
veloped character than the teaching of St. 
Paul, and therefore belongs to a later age : it 
reveals a doctrinal standpoint which a disciple 
of the Apostle might reach, but not St. Paul 
himself. The doctrine of all Christians mak- 
ing one Church of which Christ is the Head, 
and of its being through the Spirit (2 22 ) that 
Christ abides and works in the Church, is 
thought to be beyond the earlier teaching of 
the Apostle. This attempt to put a limit to 
the amount of growth that would be possible 
for such a mind as that of St. Paul is arbitrary 
and uncritical. The advance, as compared with 
Romans, is not so extraordinary. The equality 
of Gentiles with Jews in the Church is main- 
tained in both Epistles (Ho 2 1-29 Eph 1 11-15 ), 
and in both the universality of the previous 
corruption is made an argument for the univer- 
sality of salvation (Ho 3 0-31 Epl^ 1 - 2 -). An 
advance is made in Ephesians, in that hero for 
the first time all Christians are regarded as 
forming one Ecclesia, or Assembly of God, or 
Church, of which Christ is the Head (4 3 - 4 > 12 > 
is, li). This development was very natural in 
one who was writing from Rome, the centre of 
the civilised world. It does not imply that 
there are a number of local Churches which 
all make up one universal Church: that idea 
might be evidence of a later age : but that, 
throughout the world, there arc many Christian 
individuals, who are members of a Body, whose 
Head is Jesus Christ. 

2 . The Recipients of the Epistle. There 
is little doubt thatBeza was right in supposing 
that this letter was addressed, not to the 
Ephesians alone, but to other Churches of Asia 
also ; and that Archbishop Ussher got still 
nearer to the truth in regarding it as an en- 
cyclical letter, which Tycliicus was to take first 
to Ephesus and then to other Churches, of 
which Laodicea was one. Our Epistle to the 
Ephesians is probably ‘ tho Epistle from Lao- 
dicea, ’ which the Colossians were to read, while 
their own Epistle was to be read at Laodicea 
(Col4 18 ). Our two best MSS (8, B) and the 


well-informed corrector of another (67) omit 
‘ at Ephesus ’ in Eph 1 1 . Origen shows that 
his text did not contain 1 at Ephesus ’ ; and 
St. Basil states that 1 at Ephesus ’ was omitted 
both by predecessors of his and in the older 
MSS. Marcion cannot have had the words. 
Evidently, from early in tho second century, 
there were copies of the Epistle in which there 
was a blank after ' to the saints which are,’ 
and the bearer of the letter would fill in the 
blank according to the place in which he was 
at the time. Probably each Church made a 
copy of the letter for its own use before it 
was sent on, and so large a Church as that of 
Ephesus would multiply copies, each of them 
with the words ‘at Ephesus’ filled in. This 
explanation of the omission of ‘at Ephesus ’ in 
such very early authorities is strongly confirmed 
by the character of the Epistle itself. It has no 
local colour, no allusions to special difficulties 
or dangers, no mention of individuals ether 
than the bearer of the letter. When we con- 
sider that St. Paul had lived for three years at 
Ephesus (Ac20 31 ), that he must have been 
most intimate with the Christians there and 
their needs, and that not only in earlier letters 
(as Thessalonians and Corinthians), but also in 
letters written at the same time as Ephesians 
(as Colossians and Philemon), he exhibits the 
keenest interest in local requirements and 
persons, then the omission of all such things in 
this Epistle would be inexplicable, if it were 
addressed to the Ephesians only. If it is ad- 
dressed to Ephesus and several other Churches, 
in some of which there were persons who were 
unknown to him, then the absence of local 
features is not only natural but necessary. 
In 1 13 3 2 4 21 he seems to be thinking of people 
who have not seen him, and perhaps do not 
know much about him. 

3 . The Circumstances of the Epistle. St. Paul 
wroto it when he was ‘ the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus ’ (3 1 ), ‘ the prisoner in the Lord ’ (4 1 ). 
Docs this refer to the two years’ imprisonment 
at Csesarea, the civil capital of Palestine, or 
to the two years’ imprisonment (which began 
soon afterwards) at Rome, the capital of the 
empire ? Such evidence as we have decides 
for the latter. ( 1 ) At Csesarea the Apostle 
was in rather close confinement, and strangers 
would not be likely to come in contact with 
him. At Rome ho lived ‘ in a hired lodging 
of his own and received all that went in unto 
him, preaching the gospel of God . . with all 
boldness, none forbidding him’ (Ac28 30 > sl ). 
Here Onesimus could easily hear him and bo 
won over to Christianity. Moreover, a run- 
away slave would be more likely to take refuge 
in Rome than at Caesarea. And the imprison- 
ment in which St. Paul converted Onesimus is 
the imprisonment in which he wrote our Epistle. 
(2) The whole tone of the Epistle is imperiaL 
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Christ is the Ruler of a world-wide empire, in 
which every Christian, Jew or Gentile, has 
equal rights and duties. Such a conception 
of the Christian commonwealth would arise 
much more readily in the metropolis of the 
world, and dose to the palace of the Caesars, 
than in a provincial town like Ctcsarea. The 
providential purpose of the Roman empire 
suggests the providential purpose of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. And thus he writes, not 
merely to one Christian, as Philemon, and to 
one particular Church, as Colossee. but also 
urbi et orbi, to the whole body of Christians ; 
and one and the same messenger (probably in 
dd a.d.) carries these three proofs of the ver- 
satility of the Apostle to the Churches of the 
East. 

4 . The Contents of the Epistle. After the 
usual Salutation (1 1 . '-), Thanksgiving ( 1 3 U ), we 
have a corresponding Prayer (1 15 -2 and a 
Contrast between the unconverted and the 
converted Gentiles ('i 11 '--). The Apostle's 
special interest in the Conversion of the Gen- 
tiles (3 1 - 13 ) leads to a return to Prayer for 
them and a Doxology ( 314 - 21 ), and then to Ex- 
hortations respecting the Unity of the Catholic 
Church (4 1 * 0 ) and the Duties of its Members 
(4 7 -6 9 ). who must be Spiritual Warriors ar- 
rayed in the armour of God ( 6 10 - 20 ). The 
Mission of Tychicus (G -b --) and the Benedic- 
tion (6 23 . 2i ) form the conclusion. Let us look 
at these subjects more closely. 

While Colossians sets forth Christ’s glory as 
Head of the Church and of the Universe, 
Ephesians sets forth the glory of the Church 
itself, and draws practical conclusions from it. 
The main idea is the unity of Christians as 
forming one body with Christ as its unseen 
Head. All men, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
are one in the Church, which is the holy 
Temple of God (2 20 - 22 ) and the spotless Bride 
of Christ (5 25-28) The existing Church has 
many imperfections, but the full measure of 
perfection will at last be realised (4 13 ). And 
each Christian must labour for this, especially 
through purified family life (5 MJ®) ; for the 
life of the family is a symbol of the life of the 
Church. Each individual member must have 
this ideal before him — the perfecting of the 
unity of the whole body : unless the unity is 
realised, perfection is impossible. This is 
what is meant by saying that in this Epistle 
• St. Paul has given to his teaching a new 
centre,’ viz. the existence of the Church. 
Round this the teaching in the Epistle revolves, 
This new centre is all the more appropriate, 
when we remember that the Epistle was not 
addressed to the Ephesians only, but was an 
open letter to be sent to several Churches in 
succession. 

The Epistle opens with the grand idea of 
the unity of Creation, which was in God’s 


mind from tlio first (l 4 * 11 , i»). And this idea is 
emphasised by the wonderful fact, that the 
two divisions of tho human race, ihe Jews and 
the Gentiles, who had hitherto been so biltorlv 
opposed, are henceforth to be blended into em- 
body, with one Head, and one God and Kallur 
of all (2 11-22 ). The gospel is not for anyone 
favoured race, but for all mankind. This 
mystery of the universality of tho gospel and 
of salvation has been revealed to the Apostle 
(3 1 ' 13 ), who prays that those who accept it may 
be able to understand it (3 ,10!l ). Thu v try 
thought of such a consummation causes the 
Apostle to burst out into fervent praise of 
God, whoso glory in the Church and in Christ 
will continue to grow in successive generations 
through countless ages ( 3 20 , 21 ). 

To this magnificent idea of unity the Chris- 
tian life must correspond, by the rightly 
proportioned and harmonious development «i 
tho members of the Christian community, it. 
the body of which Christ is the Head N i n ) 
It was not always thus harmonious : the old 
heathen life (4 17-19 ) was very different Iron 
the new Christian life (4- 0 -- 1 ). Just ron-ide- 
thesc particular marks of change for tin 
better ; they arc a revolution. There i- 
truthfulness (4 25 ), control of temper (4 2 "' 2 ’i 
honest and generous labour (l 2 '). avoiduuii 
of bad language and bitterness (4 loving- 
kindness (5 1 - 2 ), horror of impurity in act or 
word (:j 3 '°). In short, Christians must be at 
home, not in darkness and deeds of shame, 
but in the light which is shed by the presence 
of Christ (5 r ' 14 ). This will produce a wise 
sobriety, in a spirit of thankfulness to Clod, 
and of good feeling towards one another ' 
(515-21). 

Let us come down to the details of family 1 
life ; for the family is the unit of society. 
Out of families, rather than out of individuals, 
the Church is built up. There is the duty of , 
wives to husbands and of husband to wives 
symbolising the relation between Christ and 
the Church, just as the family symbolises tin 
Church (5 2 ‘ 2 - 3 3 ). There is the duly of children 
to parents and of parents to children (G 1 ' 1 ) . 
And there is the duty of servants 10 masten 
and of masters to servants (G In all tla-se 
three elements of family life the idea id' unity 
is found once more. Husband and wife, in a 
mysterious way, are * one flesh.’ The relation- 
ship of parent and child, with iifl’to-ri. niate 
education on the one side and affectionate 
obedience on the other, is ‘in the Cord : 
each is a member of Christ. Both servants 
and masters have ono and tho same .Ma.-ter m 
heaven. And in all tlrree eases there k 
God and Father of all, who is over all. and , 
through all, and in all.’ ] 

But the peacefulness of the family .gives j 
only one side of the Christian life ; on another ] 
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side it is a perpetual warfare against great 
and unseen powers. Against these spiritual 
hosts of wickedness the Christian must always 
be fully armed with weapons equal to the 
conflict ; and there is a divine equipment of 
truth and righteousness, faith and salvation, 
the gospel and the word of trod, always at 
his disposal ((! 10 ' 17 ). But he must not be 
absorbed in his own contest ; be must remem- 
ber to pray for all other Christians. Especially 
let him remember the prisoner that writes 
this letter, and pray, not that he may be set 
free, but that even in chains he may have 
courage to preach the gospel. Tyeliicus will 
tell you all about him ; and may God give all 
of you His grace and love, together with faith 
to accept these gifts (<5 18 - 24 ). 

The earliest form of the title is • To the 
Ephesians’ ; but even this is not original. 
Whoever first placed it at the head of the 
Epistle either made a good guess as to its 
destination or had 1 at Ephesus ’ (1 *) in his 
copy. Marcion called it • To the Laodiccnes.’ 

CHAPTER 1 

Thanksgiving for Bi,f.ssinc;s and 
Prayer for Wisdom 

1,2. The salutation, i. In the Salutations 
to the Colossians and to Philemon, written at 
the same time, 1 Timothy the brother ’ is 
coupled with St. Paul. He is omitted here 
because of the general character of the letter. 
At Ephesus was omitted for the same 
reason (see Intro.). The Apostle takes the 
whole responsibility of instructing Christians at 
large respecting 1 the whole counsel of God ’ 
(Ac20 2f ). 

2. This is the usual salutation in the 
Paulino, as in the Petrine Epistles ; 1 and 2 
Timothy are exceptions. 

3-14. This doxology or thanksgiving 
should be compared with that in 2 Cor l 3-11 . 
That is for a special deliverance ; this is for 
God’s general mercy in revealing His purpose 
to sum up all things in Christ. ‘AVc Jews 
have long had this promise : but ye Gentiles 
also have been sealed with the Holy Spirit as 
an earnest of the inheritance.’ The long sen- 
tence, with its accumulated richness of lan- 
guage, shows how difficult St. Paul Buds it to 
express in words the majestic thoughts of 
which his mind is so full. ‘I bless God, who 
has blessed us with the best of blessings, in 
virtue of our union with Christ. For this 
end He selected us from all eternity to live 
in His presence in holiness and love. All 
along He destined us to be His sons through 
1 the work of Jesus Christ. He did this simply 
out of His good-will, and to call forth our 
* adoring gratitude. This was His grace to us 
in Him who is the Beloved, who redeemed us 
by His death, and freed us from our sins. 
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What a wealth of grace is this ! It conveys 
wisdom and understanding ; for He has let 
us know His secret purpose, which directs and 
explains the course of ages, to bring all things, 
both in heaven and on earth, into harmony 
in. Christ. In Christ. I say, in whom we have 
been chosen as God’s portion ; for all along 
He destined us. according to His all- wise will, 
that we Jews, who had fixed our hopes on 
Christ, should live to His glory. And with 
us Jews, you Gentiles also are now associated 
by faith in the gospel, and have received the 
Spirit as a pledge that you are His portion, 
and that His work of redemption is complete 
and redounds to His glory.’ 

3. With the God of our Lord Jesus Christ 
cp. 1 1' Heb 1 o Jn 20 W Rev 1 0 3 2 . 12 . With all 
spiritual blessings] RV ‘ with every spiritual 
blessing.’ Something much higher than the 
material, temporal blessings promised in the 
OT. In heavenly places ] RV ‘in the heavenly 
places.’ The phrase is found in four other 
places in Ephesians (1 2 ® 2 6 3 10 6 12 ), and nowhere 
else. There is no substantive in the Gk., and 
we may render, 1 among the heavenly things’ ; 
the unseen world, in which lie the spiritual 
forces which oppose us and which help us. 
Here are the true realities. 

4. In history God selected the Jews first, 

and then the Gentiles ; but the selection of 
both was made in eternity, independently of 
time and through Christ. In love] man’s love 
to God and his fellows, not God’s love to man 
(3 IT 42,15,1652). 5. AH are God’s children 

by creation : but He adopted first the Jews 
(Ito 0 4 ), and then believers (Ro 8 15 Gal 4 5 ), into 
a special sonship. St. Paul is the only NT. 
writer who uses this metaphor of adoption, 
taken from Roman law. 6. To the praise 
of the glory] This phrase comes thrice, as a 
sort of refrain : ep. vv. 12, 14. God’s amazing 
bounty is a glory to be ceaselessly praised. 

7. Israel had boenredeemed by Jehovah from 
bondage ; Israelites and Gentiles are redeemed 
by Christ from sin. 8. Wisdom and prudence] 
Those are the fruits of God’s grace in us ; in- 
sight into His counsels and consequent wise con- 
duct : inall = ingiving us all, etc. 9. Mystery] 
In the NT. this means a secret that has been 
revealed ; a favourite word with St. Paul 
(33,4.9 532 6I9 ; etc.) : cp. 2Esdrl2 38 . 

10. ‘ For carrying out a dispensation which 
was carried out in the fulness of the seasons, 
so as to gather up in one all things in Christ.’ 
When all the seasons had run out, the final 
revelation came : cp. 2Esdr4 37 . Dispensation] 
= (1) office of steward, (2) household manage- 
ment, (3) any provision or arrangement. 

13. Ye also] ‘ye Gentiles as well as we 
Jews.’ Sealed with] ‘received the Holy Spirit 
as a pledge that your deliverance should be 
complete,’ 14. A11 earnest = Scotch ‘ arles,’ 
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is more than ;i • pledge ' ; it, is an instalment 
handed over in advance, as a guarantee that 
the remainder will follow (2 Cor 1 -- 5 If is 
part of the whole to be delivered. Redemption 
of the purchased possession] ‘ the emancipa- 
tion of all that Cod lias made II is own.' 

15-C. 2 The doxology shades off into 
prayer that his readers may have wisdom to 
understand the glory of their inheritance and 
the great power of (iod, a power manifested in 
raising and exalting Christ (vv. 20-23), and in 
raising and exalting us (2 1- 10 ). How great it 
must be ! 

15. Heard] This looks as if there were 
some whom St. Paul had not seen, i.e. other’s 
besides Ephesians. 17. Cp. 2Esdrl4---- 5 . 

21. The Apostle partly adopts and partly 
rejects Jewish phraseology about unseen 
powers. " Call them what you please. Christ 
is above them all.’ 22. A11 echo of Ps 8 I f 

that could be said of man, how much more of 
Christ ! 23 Cp. the Vine and the branches 

(Jnlb 5 ) ; Christ is the source of the life and 
completeness of the Church. But St. Paul 
seems to mean that Christ is, in a sense, in- 
complete without the Church. The very idea 
of Head implies a body. It is doubtful whether 
the Gk. can mean • that filleth all in all.’ 
Rather, ‘ who all in all is being fulfilled, made 
complete ’ : cp. Col 1 24 . 

CHAPTER 2 

Gentiles and Jews ake now One 
in C 11 hist 

I- 10. Further illustration of God's power. 
He raised both Gentiles and Jews from the 
death of sin and exalted them to Christ's side. 

2. The prince of the power of the air] J e wish 
phraseology, as in 1 21 . The air is regarded as 
full of evil powers, with Satan as their prince 
(G 32 Lk22 '8 Ac 20 15 Col 113). 3 , Also we] 

‘ we Jews were as dead in sins as you Gentiles, 
and were thus objects of God's wrath ’ (5°). 

Had our conversation] RY • lived.' 

5. Quickened us . . with Christ] ‘ made us, 
who were morally dead, to sliaro the life of 
Christ.’ 6, 8, 9. • Xo merit of our own has 
saved us ; it is all God's free gift.’ 10. Created 
in Christ Jesus] Hu means the new creation, 
by which the whole human race, reunited in 
Christ, makes a fresh start (2 M 4 2i GalG 15 ). 
Mankind began as one race ; it was split in 
two ; it is now one again. 

II- 22. ‘Ye Gentiles were formerly out off 
from Israel and from God’s promises. But 
now Christ’s death has broken down the 
barrier between Gcntileand Jew, and reconciled 
both as one body to God. There are now no 
strangers : all are fellow-citizens ; all are parts 
of a spiritual temple, in which God, in His 
Spirit, dwells.’ 

11. In the flesh] repeated for emphasis; 


it was in the (lush that the difference between 
Jew and Gentile was marked. Called] not 
contemptuous in either place ; not ‘ so-called.’ 
The distinction was real enough, but it has 
been done away. 12. Without God] ‘Atheists’; 
the only place where the word occurs in the 
Bible : the heathen were ‘godless.’ 13. But 
now] The blessed contrast is enlarged upon at 
four times the length (vv. 13-22) of the original 
sad condition (vv. 11, 12). 

14. He is our peace] emphatic pronoun : 

‘ it is He who is our peace.’ The middle wall of 
partition is perhapB an allusion to the warnin'' 
barrier which marked off the Court of the 
Gentiles from the higher level of the Court ol 
the Women in the Temple. It was death I'oi 
a Gentile to pass the barrier. 15. The Fall 
of man introduced discord between God ami 
man, and between man and man. The Lin 
revealed this discord. Christ in His liumanm 
fulfilled the Law for man, and set an exainpl 
of perfect obedience. His humanity uniioi 
all mankind ; His obedience united mankinl 
to God. 16. A paradox : the Slain slays, ini'! 
a bloody death, which commonly provoko 
enmity, slays it. 17. Exulting repetition m ; 
‘ peace,’ four times in four vv. : cp. Jsa.'iT 1 

18. Quite incidentally the recognition of S<m. ' 
Spirit, and Father, comes to the surl'me: i 
cp. 1 Cor 12 -t- 0 2 Cor 13 w. The Apos l.- 
habitually thinks of iho Godhead as threi- 
fold. 

19. From the idea of ‘Father’ he easily 

passes to that of ‘household.’ and theme m 
that of ‘ a house.’ 20. They are not 1111 rclv 
members of the family : they are stones in tin 
structure of the home, in which God Himself 
dwells : see on 3*. 21. All the building] This 

is the right meaning : only one budding is in 
the Apostle’s mind, as the preceding vv. show. 
The RY’s aecuracy is here misleading : cp. 
‘all’ in I s Col4 12 . 22. Through the Spirit] 

RY ‘in the Spirit.’ It is in the Spirit's 
dwelling in us that God dwells in 11s. 

CHAPTER 3 

Reasons for renewing the Pi: unit rot: 

Wisdom 

i-I 3' A digression, which, however, cnuhl 
not be spared. As in j ls , he begins io speak of 
himself, and this time I10 explains his iniiijiif 
interest in the conversion of the Gentiles. 

‘ Many of his readers had not seen him. but 
they must have heard of the special work 
assigned to him by God, of making known to 
all the mystery of the ages, so that even 
angelic powers learn through the Church the 
manysidedness of tho Divine counsels. ’ 

1. * It was worth while becoming a prisoner 
in Buch a cause ’ (Philemon v. 9, 2 Tim 1 ')■ 

2. Again the sentence is broken : cp. 1 13 
4 4 > fl . His being a prisoner on their behalf 
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suggests a fresh train of thought. If ho had 
been writing to Ephesians only, he could not 
have said 1 if.’ Ephesians had heard himself : 
cp. Coll 85 . 3. Afore in few words] in the 
first two chs. 5. ‘ Tlio revelation is quite 
new ; it has been hidden for many generations.’ 
The Apostles and prophets are holy, as the 
readers are saints (1 1), as being set apart for 
God’s service ; they had accepted St. Paul’s 
doctrine of salvation for the Gentiles. The 
prophets are the NT. prophets, as in 2 20 4 U 
1 Cor I 2 2S - 31 . 6. This is the mystery that has 
been revealed. 

7. The Apostle of the Gentiles enlarges on 
the greatness of his special mission. Thrice 
here he calls it a grace given to him : cp. Gal 
Coll 24 . 8. Unsearchable] inexplorable ; 
that cannot be traced out. Riches] the com- 
prehensiveness and power of the gospel. 

9. ‘ That which for ages has been kept secret 
from the wisest and holiest is now brought to 
light for all to see.’ 10. It is an amazing 
thought that, by means of the Church, God’s 
varied wisdom in the scheme of redemption is 
made known to heavenly beings. ‘ Angels 
desire to look into’ ‘the manifold grace of 
God’ (1 Pet 1 12 4 10 ). 11, 12. God’s eternal 

purpose accomplished in Christ, through faith 
in whom we have courage to draw near to 
Clod. 12. A repetition of 2 1<j : cp. BoS 38 ' 39 . 

13. That ye faint not] It might mean ‘ that 
I may not faint.’ But St. Paul is not afraid 
of losing heart ; he rejoiced in tribulations 
(Bo5 3 ], and took pleasure in weaknesses 
(2 Cor 12 W). He is afraid that the Gentiles 
may lose heart, when they see him persecuted 
for helping them : they ought rather to glory 
in this. 

Now he returns to v. 1 after his magnificent 
digression, and at last gives in fulness the 
prayer for their enlightenment which he 
began l 17 . It is a very bold intercession. 

14-21. Prayer and doxology. 1 May they 
have great spiritual power, may Christ dwell 
in their hearts, may they know His incompre- 
hensible love, and be filled up to the measure 
of God’s fulness. To Him, who can give in 
abundance blessings which we cannot even 
imagine, be glory for over.’ 

14. For this cause] because of their union 
with the Jews in Christ (2 13 ' 22 ). The Jews stood 
to pray (Mt(i 5 Lkl8 n ' 13 ), prostration being 
exceptional ; but Christians are said to kneel 
(Ac? 80 9 40 2 0 36 21 °), perhaps after Lk22 41 . 

15. ‘All fatherhood, whether earthly or 
celestial, derives its name from the Fatherhood 
of God.’ 16. The inner man] is the immaterial 
part of man’s nature, the sold and spirit ; ‘ the 
outward man ' (2 Cor4 18 ) being the flesh. 

18. May be able] ‘ may have full strength to 
comprehend what is really incomprehensible ’ 
The four dimensions represent the vastness of 


the love of Christ towards us. 19. An auda- 
cious paradox : ‘ that ye may be filled up to 
all the fulness of God,’ i.e. to the perfection of 
the Divine attributes (Mt5 48 ). 

20. The doxology explains the audacity of 
the prayer. God can give superabundantly 
quite inconceivable boons. 21. In the Church 
by Christ Jesus] BY 1 in the Church and in 
Christ Jesus,’ in the Body and in the Head. 
The Church in this Epistle is always the 
Church universal, never a local Church. This 
Church completes the Christ (l 23 ), reveals 
God’s wisdom to the angels (3 10 ), is, with 
Christ, the sphere in which God is glorified. 
It is indeed a glorious Church (5 27 ). 

CHAPTEB 4 

Unity of tiie New Life. Bules for 
the New Life 

The Apostle passes, as usual, from doctrinal 
statements to practical exhortations ; but 
doctrine is here and there introduced to 
support exhortation. 

1-6. ‘Live in humility, in loving forbear- 
ance, and in unity, for we have one Body, one 
Head, and one Heavenly Father.’ 1. Prisoner] 
This looks back to 3 1 . ‘He can no longer 
superintend them : they must walk alone. 
He lost his liberty in their service : they will 
do what he asks.’ 2. To a Greek, meekness 
was a Becond-rate virtue, and lowliness no 
virtue at all. The gospel gives both qualities 
their true position. The nearer man comes to 
God, the more he feels his own worthlessness, 
and the member of a vast Church knows his 
own insignificance. 4. ‘ One Body, animated 
by one Spirit, and cheered by one Hope.’ 

5. 1 One Head, to which each member is 
united by one Faith and one Baptism.’ 

6. ■ One God, the supreme Source and Sus- 
tainer.’ In you all] BV ‘ in all.’ Throughout 
the v. the ‘ all ’ is vague and may be neuter : 
we must leave it vague. Note the Trinitarian 
background : Spirit, Lord, Father. 

7-16. ‘ But the various members have 
various gifts and functions.’ 

8. He saith] There is no pronoun in the 
Greek, and the nominative may be 1 it,' ‘ the 
Scripture,’ viz. Ps G8 ls . The important parts 
of the quotation are ‘ He ascended ’ and ‘ gave 
gifts.’ Led captivity captive] i.e. led many 
captives in His train. These He used as 
ministers. 9, 10. The meaning of this obscure 
passage seems to be this. ‘ Christ ascended, 
not to leave His Church an orphan (Jn 14 1S ), 
but in order to return to it with the rich gifts 
of His spiritual presence. The ascent without 
this subsequent descent would be incompre- 
hensible.’ The descent is placed after the 
ascent, and can hardly refer to cither the burial 
or the descent into Hades. BY omits first. 

11. He gave] ‘He’ is emphatic; ‘He it is 
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who gave.’ Some, apostles] 11 V ‘ some to be 
apostles • some as Apostles.’ ‘ Soruo ’ is accu- 
sative. not dative. St. Paul is speaking of the 
Church as a whole, and does not mention 
bishops, presbyters, or deacons, which were 
local ministers : cp. lC'orl2® ltol2 M . 

12. For . . for . . for] There is a change of 
preposition, which should be marked in English 
— -fur . . unto . . unto; and there should be no 
comma after 1 saints.’ The saints are per- 
fected with a \ iew to their ministering, to their 
building up of the Church. 13. Come in the 
unity] RV * attain unto the unity.' A more 
mature and perfect unity than the Church had 
at first (2 la ), an ideal to work for, resulting in 
a mature and perfect humanity, endowed with 
the fulness which Christ, in union with the 
Church (1 2S ), has. 

14. ‘ In order to reach this united manhood, 
we must cease to be a number of unstable 
children, at the mercy of every scheming 
teacher.’ 15. Speaking the truth in love] 
upholding truth without bitterness. 

16. Language cannot express the full truth. 
Christ is the Head. He is also the whole 
organism. He is also the source of its unity, 
growth, and energy. Consistency of thought 
and language is lost in this divine physiology. 

17-24. -How different are the believing 
Gentiles from the unbelieving ! Believers 
must beware of retaining anything of the 
vanity, ignorance, or impuritj of the old 
heathen life.’ 

17. Walk] He returns from the lofty pane- 
gyric of Christian unity to the lower but neces- 
sary topic of the Christian ‘ walk.’ He began 
with 1 do ’ (4 1 ) ; here it is nearly all 1 do not.’ 

18. Pagans, ‘ being darkened in their under- 
standing,’ must be alienated from Him in 
whom is no darkness ( 1 Jn 1 5 ). R Y substitutes 
* hardening ’ for blindness ; perhaps wrongly. 

19. Being past feeling] they ceased to 
notice the pricks of conscience, and became 
reckless. In Ro 1 21 ‘ 24 we have the same se- 
quence : vanity, darkness, uncleanness. 

21. Heard him] He is not thinking of the 
possibility that some of them had heard Christ 
teach : they 1 heard Him ' in listening to the 
gospel ; heard what He taught on earth. 

In Jesus] St. Paul rarely uses this name by 
itself ; when he does, he is thinking of the 
earthly life, death, and rising again. To him 
Christ is the glorified Christ, 1 Jesus Christ,' 
‘ Christ Jesus,’ 1 the Lord Jesus,’ or 1 the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 22. Put off] Like filthy, worn- 
out clothes, the old self had to be put away. 
Conversation has the old moaning of 1 man- 
ner of life ' (Shakespeare, 1 2 Hen. IY,’ v. 5) : 
cp. 1 Pet 3 2 2 Pet 2 7 . 24. The new man which 
after God hath been created is that fresh 
form of humanity, after the first divine pat- 
tern, which redemption has produced. In 
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righteousness and true holiness] RV ‘ in right- 
eousness and holiness of truth.’ ‘ Of truth ’ 
belongs to both substanth us. 

25-32. Illustrations of the old man : false- 
hood, vindictiveness, theft, bad language, bad 
temper ; and, by contrast, of the new. 

25. From Zech8 1,! . ‘ How monstrous that 
members of the same body should deceit e one 
another 1 and members of Christ ! ’ 26. From 

Ps4 4 . ‘ Anger may be righteous, but bo wan 

of nursing it.’ 27. Give place to means ‘gne 
him an opening.’ 28. * Instead of robbing 
others, earn something to share with others.' 

29. Corrupt communication] bad language 
of any kind. To the use of edifying] R V ■ for 
edifying as the need may be,’ i.e. for building 
up the social fabric as occasion may requite, 
that it may benefit them that hoar. 30. ■ Tin 
Spirit, who sealed us as His own, is pained 
when our tongues rebel.’ 32. ‘ The mercil ill- 
ness of God forbids our being unmerciful to 
our brethren : become kind.’ 

CHAPTER 5 

Tnn old Darkness and new Lkiiii. 

Rules for the Married 

I, 2. In close connexion with what precede- 
1 It is the mark of beloved children to become 
imitators of a loving Father ; practise tin* 
self-sacrifice of Christ, which shows how lie 
loved us and the Father.’ 

3-14. Special exhortation against cmeloii-- 
ness and impurity. 

3. But] The five sins mentioned in 4 
are to be put away ; these two are not cirii 
to be mentioned : ‘saints’ are set apart from 
such subjects, being consecrated to God. 4. "Do 
not get near these topics for the sake of being 
amusing.’ ‘Thanksgiving’ is not an ob\ ion- 
contrast to ‘ jesting,’ but in Gk. there i- an 
alliteration ; not thoughtlessness, but t/iauk- 
giving. Convenient] RV‘ befitting.’ 5.* Those 
who do these things can have no inheritance 
in Clirist's kingdom.’ 6. ‘ Sophists tell you 
that these things are “natural,” ‘Menial.' 
"peccadillos.” It is just these sins v\ lin.li 
incur God’s wrath.’ 

7, 8. ‘Do not return to your old daikiie.-- 
(4 ls ) : ye are now light to illuminate others.' 

9. Fruit of the Spirit] This comes from 
Gal 5 22 : • fruit of the light ’ is right here 
(RV). 10. ‘ Those who walk as children of 

light find out by experience what God's mil 
is : light is always a test.’ 11. Light has 
‘ fruit ’ (v. 9), but darkness has only 1 fruitless 
works’: cp. Gal5 19 > 22 . Rather reprove 
them ] ‘rather even expose them,’ as light is 
sure to do. ‘Reprove them’ is hardly con- 
sistent with the context. In Jn 3 20 ‘ reproved ’ 
should be ‘exposed’ : cp. 1 Cor 14 24 Things 
so shameful ought not to be passed over. 

13. ‘But all things when they are exposed 
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by the light are made manifest ; for whatso- 
ever is made manifest is light.’ Light turns 
darkness into light : this had happened to his 
readers (v. 8). 14. He saith] rather, 1 it saith ’ 

= * it is said.’ The quotation is probably 
from a Christian hymn, based on Isa 60 1 : cp. 
1 Tim 3W. 

15-21. 1 Be most careful then in conduct. 
Beware of folly ; in particular of drunkenness. 
Prefer spiritual exaltation and an orderly life, 
each in his own place.’ 

15. Then or ‘therefore’ marks the return 
to exhortation, and walk refers back to vv. 
2, 8. RV is everywhere better : ‘ Look there- 
fore carefully how ye walk, not as unwise, but 
as wise.’ 16. Redeeming] ‘ buying up for 
yourselves the opportunity.’ 17. ‘Wherefore 
do not show yourselves fools, but understand.’ 

18. Excess] RV ‘riot’ (as Titl 8 lPet4 4 ), 
and ‘riotous living’ (Lkl5 13 ). With the 
Spirit] BM ‘ in spirit ’ ; • not your bodies, but 
your souls should be full.’ 19. The primitive 
Church was emphatically a Church of enthu- 
siasm and spiritual emotion (Ac 2 4347 8 s 16 25 : 
cp. Col3 18 ). 21, But everything is to ‘be 

done decently and in order’ : enthusiasm is 
not to lead to anarchy. St. Paul ceaselessly 
preaches ‘ submission ’ or * subjection ’ to 
authority (Bo 13 17 lCorl4 32 . 84 16 18 TitS 1 ). 

22-33. First illustration of orderly subor- 
dination ; the relation between wives and 
husbands. 

22. As unto the Lord] with ‘the fear of 
Christ’ (v. 21) as their motive. 23. Once 
more (3 15 ) a mystical connexion between 
heavenly and earthly relationships is traced. 
The forethought of the head preserves the 
body : control implies obligation to protect. 

24. Accepting protection implies submission. 

25-33. The love of husbands to their wives 

corresponds to Christ’s love to His Church, 
for which He sacrificed Himself, to hallow it, 
to present it to Himself, and to keep it holy. 
Christ and the Church are one in body ; hus- 
band and wife are one in body ; hence Christ’s 
love for His Church is that of husband for 
bride. Of marriage it is wonderfully said 
that two become one. This is true of Christ 
and the Church. And ns the Church responds 
to Christ’s love with reverential fear, so let 
the wife have reverential fear of her husband. 

25. Government must bo unselfish — for the 

good of the governed : cp. v. 2. 26. Washing 

of water] Christian baptism, with perhaps a 
reference to the bride's bath before marriage. 

By the word] RV ‘with the word,’ to be 
taken with ‘ the washing of water ’ and mean- 
ing the baptismal formula. 27. ‘ That He 
might Himself to Himself present the Church 
all-glorious ’ : cp. 2 Cor 1 1 2 , of St. Paul’s pre- 
senting the Corinthian Church to Christ. 

28. RV ‘Even so ought husbands also to 


love their own wives as [being] their own 
bodies.’ Not ‘ as much as,’ or 1 as if they 
were ’ : their wives are their own bodies. 

29. The change from ‘ body ’ to 1 flesh ' pre • 
pares for what is coming. 30. ‘ Christ cher- 
ishes the Church, because its members are His.’ 
The words ‘of His flesh and of His bones’ 
are an interpolation from Gn2 23 . 

32. This is a great mystery] RV ‘ This 
mystery is great.’ ‘ It has a deep, wide-reach- 
ing meaning ; but I am employing it of Christ 
and the Church.’ 33. Reverence] RV ‘ fear.’ 
He returns to the motive stated at the outset, 
‘the fern of Christ’ (v. 21). Reverential fear, 
as that of the Church to her Lord, is meant. 
Subjection without reverence would be servile. 

CHAPTER 6 

Rules for the Family. The Christian’s 
Armour 

1-4. Second illustration of orderly subor- 
dination : the relation between children and 
parents. • 

1. As before, those who have to obey and 
submit are taken first. Cp. in the Lord 
here with ‘unto the Lord’ (5 22 ) and ‘unto 
Christ ’ (v. 5). Right] both nature and the 
express Law of God enjoin it. 2. With pro- 
mise] the first which is accompanied with a 
promise: cp. ‘t rith the word’ (5 26 ). We 
might punctuate, ‘ the first commandment, 
with promise that it may be well,’ etc. 3. On 
the other hand, disobedience to parents is 
very heinous (Rol 30 2 Tim 3 2 ). 4. And] ‘Pa- 
rents also have their obligations : they must (1) 
not be unreasonable in their demands on their 
children ; (2) give godly discipline.’ He says 
‘ fathers,’ because mothers would be less likely 
to be too severe or to control the education. 

Nurture] RV ‘ chastening’ (Hebl2 5 - T >8,ii) ; 
in 2Tim3 10 , ‘instruction.’ Of the Lord means 
■such as God would provide’: cp. ‘of God,’ v.ll. 

5-9. Third illustration : the relation be- 
tween servants and masters. 

5. Servants] All servants then were slaves ; 
and St. Paul says ‘ slaves ’ : ‘ be obedient to ’ 
might bo ' obey,' as in v. 1 : ‘ according to the 
flesh ’ = earthly. With fear and trembling] 

‘ very anxious to do well ’ : it does not imply 
a harsh master (2 Cor 7 13 Phil 2 12 ). 6. Chris- 
tianity gives no sanction to rebellion : it elevates 
and intensifies the duty of obedience. From 
the heart] These words may be taken with 
what follows ; ‘ from the soul with good-will 
doing service.’ 7. ‘ Obedience must be not 
only thorough, but hearty : temper is all- 
important.’ 8. ‘ Good conduct, whefhor of 
slave or lord, will be fully requited by Him 
who is Lord of both.’ 9. ‘ Masters, like hus- 
bands and parents, have their obligations ; 
they also must have good-temper and good- 
will, and be God-fearing.’ St. Paul does not 
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Easter there (Ac 20 From 2 Cor 1 8-11 2 12 > 13 
74-12 we gather that the Apostle was at the 
period of the former of these two visits in 
great trouble, suffering from prostrating bodily 
sickness and from anxiety about the Corinthian 
and (probably) the Galatian Churches, whoso 
loyalty at that juncture hung in doubt : see 
Gall* 5-9 3 1 ' 4 ' 20 5 2 ; cp. 2Corll 28 . Arriving 
in such a plight in Macedonia, Philippi would 
be his harbour of refuge ; there, we imagine, 
he passed the crisis of his illness, under St. 
Luke's skilful care (see par. 2 above). These 
intervening visits, though not recalled in the 
Epistle, help to account for the intimacy it 
reveals between writer and readers ; they serve 
to justify the words of l 5 implying a con- 
tinuous intercourse, and give a fuller meaning 
to the language of 2 1 , which speaks of mutual 
1 consolation ' and ‘ compassions.’ 

Although * Timothy ’ figures along with 1 Paul ’ 
in the Address — for the former is with the 
Apostle at the time of writing and is well 
known to the readers (2 22 ), and therefore shares 
in the Salutation — the letter proceeds from 
St. Paul alone, running in the first person 
singular throughout (otherwise than in ITh 
and 2 Cor 1-7); St. Timothy is referred to in 
the course of the letter (2 1£, ' ri ), just like 
Epaphroditus, in the third person. 

The writer is a prisoner awaiting trial, and 
at Rome ; he is in sight of the end of his cap- 
tivity there, which extended over two years 
(62 a.d. : see Ac 28 3 °. 31 ). His ‘appeal to 
Caesar ’ is at last to be decided (l 20 2 23 > 24 ). 
The Apostle has been long enough in Rome, 
and free enough despite liis ‘bonds’ (as Ac 
28 15, w, 30, 3i intimates), to make his influence 
widely felt in various directions (1 12-16 4 22 ), 
If 1 in the praetorium ’ (1 13 ; see note) means 
‘ amongst the prastorian troops,’ the impression 
made on the army is accounted for by the suc- 
cession of guards put in charge of the prisoner 
at his lodging ; if it means, as Sir W. M. Ramsay 
suggests, ‘ in the praetorian court,’ then the 
judicial trial is proceeding, and the accused 
has been removed to prison-quarters. 

2 . Occasion of the Letter. Beyond others, 
the Pliilippiaus were grateful and devoted to 
the Apostle Paul (l 3 4 13 ). Lydia’s insistent 
hospitality at the beginning (Acl6 13 ) was 
typical of this Church’s character; cp. 2 Cor 
8 M . Twice it had sent aid to St. Paul in 
Thessalonica on his first departure, and subse- 
quently when lie left Macedonia for Achaia ; 
now their care for him has ‘ blossomed anew ’ ; 
Epaphroditus had been dispatched with a sum 
of money for his necessities, under instructions 
to stay and assist the Apostle in Rome (2 25 > 30 
4 10 -I 8 ). The good man fell dangerously ill 
upon his errand, and after his recovery is long- 
ing for home ; St. Paul sends him back there- 
fore, and this letter with him. Epaphroditus 


brought tidings from the Philippians in con- 
veying their gift ; and further communication!, 
had taken place since his arrival, for the Philip, 
piana have heard of the illness of their deputy 
and he is informed of their grief over this 
( 226 ). They seem to have written quite re- 
cently to St. Paul, expressing their anxiety 
about his trial, betraying also — to judge front 
the tone of his reply — some despondency under 
the protracted afflictions falling on themsth os, 1 
and some concern about the manner in nhirlt 
their present had been received : see on 4 13 
IVe must bear in mind that the extant Epist les 
are extracts from a larger correspondence ; to 
read them properly, we need to hear the other 
side and to reproduce by imagination, between 
the lines, the messages and requests to which 
the writer is replying. 

There was no error of doctrine, no gr.nu 
faultiness of life to reprove in this Chun h— 
only a certain want of harmony amongst its 
loading members (4 2 > 3 ) ; the removal of this 
defect will ‘fill up’ the Apostle’s ‘joy’ (2-'-') 
The prayer of l®. 10 and the exhortation of 
4 8 (sec notes) hint at a deficiency in mni.il 
enlightenment and appreciation, such as nut 
unfrequently accompanies religious zeal and 
lively affections. The warning against JenMi 
intriguers in 3 2- 11 was prompted by the a liter's 
present experience and by the general peril 
from this cause, rather than by any Judaisms 
tendency on the part of the readers ■ sic 
on 3 lb . 

3 . Contents of the Letter. The Epistle to 
the Philippians was strictly a letter, the un- 
constrained outflow of St. Paul's heart. 1 fence 
its delightful desultoriness. It has no binning 
controversy, no absorbing doetiinal theme, no 1 
difficult moral problems to deal with. The 
recent communications from Philippi suppl} 
the starting-point, and are glanced at as occa- 
sion serves ; but they scarcely control the com- 
position. The Epistle does not admit therefore 
of formal analysis ; its links of association sue 
those of feeling and of memory, not of logic. 

The opening phrase of c. 3 divides the u 1 it nig 
into its two parts — piineipal (chs. 1 . 2 ) mid 
supplementary (chs. 3, 4). The latter sc, non 
runs, beyond the writer's intention, to a length 
equalling that of the former ; the repetition 
of the ‘Finally’ of 3 1 in 4 8 indicates tli.it la- 
thought has made an exeux-sion. 

The division of the first and main half "f 
the letter falls atv. 26 of c. 1. After the pre ■ 
fatory thanksgiving and prayer (I 3-11 ), flu i 
Apostle begins by reassuring the Philippians 
about his own situation (vv. 12-26); v ith v 
27 he turns from himself to them, exhorting 
them to the behaviour that will cheer him, and 
ensure their victory in the common conflict. 
The above three divisions — 1 W1 1 ,2 ‘ 2h l 2 '- 
2 18 — are linked by tho thought of 1 the gospel,’ 
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which is the ground of union between writer 
and readers : see l.s.iVtf'iJ 16 (‘ word of life ’). 

Having told the Philippians what they wish 
to hear about him (l 12 -®*), and what he wishes 
to see in them (1 27 -2 18 ), the Apostle further 
states what he intends to do for them, hy send- 
ing Epaphroditus, and then Timothy, hoping 
himself to come ere long, so that their hearts 
and his may be mutually refreshed (2 10 - 30 ). 

At 3 1 the Epistle seems to be concluding. 
Had the writer proceeded at onco from this 
point to c. 4, 3 2-21 would never have been 
missed. This long passage is an unpremedi- 
tated outburst — by a few critics mistakenly 
regarded as an editorial interpolation from 
another letter, by others attributed to some 
provocation that interrupted the Apostle in 
the act of writing. Three distinct classes of 
errorists appear to be stigmatised in c. 3 — the 
first and last being of a virulent t3'pe. Vv. 2. 3 
denounce St. Paul’s old enemies, the zealots 
for Jewish Law ; vv. 17-21 combat the Gen- 
tile tendency to sensual licence. The common 
reference to the writer’s personal example 
binds these denunciatory paragraphs together 
(see also 4 fl ) : against legalist pretensions he 
sets forth his experience as a J ewish Christian 
believer (vv. 4-11) ; the sensualists are shamed 
by the purity and loftiness of the Christian 
life exhibited in himself and those like-minded 
(vv. 17-21). The bearing of the intervening 
paragraph (vv. 12-16) is more didicult to seize : 
the Judaists are, seemingly, forgotten, the 
Antinomians not yet in sight ; the Apostle at 
this point is contrasting himself with pre- 
tenders to perfection, with Christians who 
deem themselves already at the goal, denying 
the future resurrection (v. 11), and renouncing 
the aspirations after the heavenly state that 
were so strongly cherished by St. Paul : see on 
vv. 3, 12, 15. Nothing could show more nffcct- 
ingly the Apostle’s deep communion with the 
readers and the ascendency of his character, 
than this frank unlocking of his heart to them 
and the use he makes for their benefit of his 
most sacred experiences. So the after-thought 
forms the most precious part of this Epistle. 

The actual conclusion in c. 4 consists of a 
brief homily, partly personal, partly general in 
scope (vv. 4-9) ; followed by an acknowledg- 
ment of the Philippian bounty (vv. 10-20) 
— probably the chief subject in the mater’s 
mind when he intended finishing the letter at 
3 1 ; and the final good wishes (vv. 21-23). 
The scheme of the Epistle on which this ex- 
position is based is as follows : — 

§ 1. Address and Salutation (lb 2 ), 
i. Act of Praise and Prayer. 

§ 2. Thanksgiving for Fellowship in the 
Gospel (3-8). § 3. Prayer for the perfecting 

of Love in Knowledge (9—1 1). 


ii. About Paul’s Affairs. 

§ 4. The Gospel furthered by his Troubles 
(12-18“). §5. The Twofold Issue confront- 

ing him (18 b -26). 

hi. How Paul’s Comrades may support 
Him. 

§ 6. By brave Loyalty in face of Persecu- 
tion (27-30). § 7. By a self-effacing Love to 

each other, fashioned after that of Christ 
(2 1 - 11 ). § 8. By working out in his Absence 

their Salvation, so that his Ministry may be 
crowned with Joy (12-18). 

iv. The Approaching Visits. 

§ 9. The speedy Coming of Timothy — pro- 
bably of Paul himself after a while (19-24). 
§ 10. The immediate Return of Epaphroditus 
(25-30). 

v. Interjected Warnings. 

§ 11. St. Paul and his Jewish Rivals (3 1- *). 
§ 12. Losing all, to win Christ (7-11). § 13. 

The Christian Goal (12—16). §14. The earth- 

ward and the heavenward-bent Mind (17-21). 

vi. Closing Exhortations. 

§ 15. Personal Differences in the Church 
(4 1 - 3 ). § 16. The Christian Temper (4—7). 

§ 17. The Largeness of Christian Ethics (8, 9). 

vii. Acknowledgment of the Contribu- 
tion from Pniuppi. 

§ 18. A Bounty welcome to the Apostle, 
notwithstanding his Independence (10-16). 
§ 19. St. Paul’s Reflexions upon the Gift 
(17—20). § 20. Salutations from Rome, and 

Benediction (21-23). 

4. Character of the Letter, and its place 
among St. Paul’s Writings. This Epistle is 
a letter of friendship, full of affection, confi- 
dence, good counsel and good cheer. It is 
the happiest of St. Paul’s writings, for the 
Philippians were the dearest of his children in 
the faith : ‘ Summa epistolas,’ writes Bengel, 
1 Gaudeo, gaudete ’ (One word sums up the 
Epistle : I rejoice ; do you rejoice ! ). ‘ From 

the first day until now’ the communion be- 
tween the writer and his 1 beloved and longed- 
for ’ has been unbroken and unclouded. 

The letter is, therefore, one of self-revela- 
tion ; it is a classic of spiritual autobiography. 
St. Paul writes here at his ease ; he makes 
those spontaneous disclosures of the inner self 
which only the tenderest sympathy can elicit. 
While 2 Corinthians displays the agitations 
which rent the Apostle’s heart in the crucial 
conflict of his ministry, Philippians reveals the 
spring of his inward peace and strength. It 
admits us to St. Paul’s prison meditations and 
communings with his Master. We watch his 
spirit ripening through the autumn hours when 
patience fulfilled in him its perfect work. This 
Epistle holds a cardinal place in the history of 
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St. Paul's character, such as Galatians holds in 
the history of his doctrine. It exhibits an un- 
surpassed picture of selfless devotion, manly 
fortitude, and joyous Christian hope ; well 
may the writer say, 1 1 can do all things in 
Him that enables me ! ' 

While kindred in language and thought to 
the other Letters of the First Roman Captivity 
— Ephesians.Colossians,andPhilemon — Philip- 
pians stands somewhat apart from these three; 
the question of priority as between it and them 
is disputed. From the fact that it was written 
toward the close of the imprisonment when 
the Apostle had been for a considerable time 
in Rome (see last par. of I above), and from 
other indications, wo judge that Philippians 
was the latest of the group. The opening 
prayer recalls those of Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, which also turn on the connexion of 
lenoirledye and lore ; vv. 12—1(1 of eh. 3 (see 
notes) are best understood as alluding to 
notions kindred to the Colossian error. The 
Christ ological passage of Phil 2 M1 comes from 
a mind full of the grand conception of the 
glory of Christ that St. Paul has developed in 
Colossians. This paragraph, and the sentence 
concerning Justification by Faith in 3*', go to 
show that the characteristic doctrines of St. 
Paul's Epistles were as far as possible from 
being abstract theorems or passing phases of 
thought due to controversial exigencies. The 
ideas they express present themselves in a 
spontaneous, unstudied fashion ; for they be- 
longed to the staple of the writer’s thought, 
and were the outcome of his vital experience 
of salvation through ( hrist. 

C. 3 reminds us rather of the Letters of the 
Second Group: vv. II, 17, 18. 21 of 1 Cor; vv. 
4-6 of 2 Cor; vv. 2, 10 of Gal; and, above all, 
vv. 9-1 1 of Ro. It is for this reason chiefly 
that some leading scholars place Philippians 
first in the Third Group of the Epistles, 
nearest to those just mentioned. The resem- 
blance is explained by the consideration that 
when touching upon Judaistic questions St. 
Paul's mind inevitably fell into the vein of 
Romans and Galatians. 

The expressions of 1 23 and 2 anticipat- 
ing the writer's death, are in the vein of 
2 Tim. the Apostle s farewell letter ; while 
the simplicity and cordiality pervading Philip- 
pians recall the strain of his earliest, the 
First to the (Macedonian) Thcssalonians. 
Thus Philippians combines traits of most of 
the other Epistles ; it mirrors the whole Paul. 
At once it touches the summits of his loftiest 
doctrine, and sounds the depths of his mystic 
consciousness. 

The writing and the man are inseparably one. 
By a consent in which the severest criticism 
shares, Philippians is ranged with the great 
quaternion of the Second Group (Romans, 1 


and 2 Corinthians, Galatians) as amongst the 
things most certainly genuine and Pauline, 
Erasmus’ sentence is a sufficient verdict on 
opinions to the contrary ; -Nemo potest Pan - 
linum pectus effingere ’ (One cannot feign a 
heart like Paul’s ! ). 

5. St. Polycarp and St. Paul. Some fit t\ 
years later the Philippian Church received a 
letter, that it has preserved, from Polycarp, 
the martyr-bishop of Smyrna, in which this n 
markable testimony is found (3 2 ) : ‘Neither 
I nor any one like me can follow up tin 
wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul, 
who when he was amongst you, confront inn 
the men of that day, taught with exact ucs- 
and sureness the doctrine concerning truth : 
who also when absent wrote [a] letter[s] to 
you, by the close study of which you will b» 
able to build yourselves up in the faith that 
was given you.’ St. Polycarp seems to refer, 
in speaking of letters, to more than oneEpisth 
of St. Paul as then extant and used at Philippi 
— though it is possible, grammatically, that 
the Gk. plural bore (like littene in Latin) a 
singular sense. It is more than likely that the 
Apostle wrote repeatedly to the Philippians : 
and if so, several of his letters may well Inn e 
survived into the 2nd cent., though but one 
of these found a place in the canonical collec- 
tion. More important is it to observe the 
reverence paid to St. Paul by one whom 
tradition associates with the school of the 
Apostle John, and whose cast of mind was 
far from Pauline, and the sense diffused 
through the Church in the generation follow ing 
St. Paul of the unique inspiration ami authorin' 
that attached to his written word: cp. 2 Pot 
315,10; also the Epistle of Clement to the Cor- 
inthians, chs. 5 and 47 ; of Ignatius To the 
Ephesians, 12. 2, and to the Romans. 4. .'5. 
Polycarp’s gracious Epistle to the Philippian- 
reads like an echo of the NT. ; Paul’s Epi-t le 
to the Philippians breathes in every line the 
freshness and power of the original Chn-linn 
inspiration. 

[Note. The writer comments usually on 
the revised Text, which is accordingly printed 
in heavy type.] 

CHAPTER 1 

The Prisoner Apostle in Rome 

§ 1. Address and Salutation (1 1 -). 

i ,,s . The form of greeting in lb 2 is that 
common to the Epistles of the third group. 

1. To all the saints] holy persons — const' 
crated to God as all Christian believers arc. 
This and similar emphatic expressions (in \ \ 
3, 4, 7, 8, 25, c. 4 2 ) show that the entire Chun h. 
despite differences between its members (2- 3 
4 *), has the Apostle’s confidence. Only in this 
Epistle are the Church officers singled out in 
the address ; probably because they figured in 
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the letter of the Church, to which St. Paul is 
replying : see Intro. Bishops and deacons] 
‘overseers' and ‘attendants' — associated here 
for the first time in NT. — are the superior and 
subordinate officers of the local Church. 

1 Bishops ’ appear to be the same as the ‘ presi- 
dents ’ (‘ those that are over you ’) of 1 Thn 12 , 
the 1 pastors ’ of Eph 4 11 (cp. 1 Pet 2 ‘ 2S ), and the 
more familiar ‘elders’ of Ac 14 23 1 Tim 5 17-10 
Tit 1 5-», etc. : see Ac 20 17 > 23 (BY), and 1 Pet 5 l l , 

1 for the identity. The same persons might 
j be called ‘ elders ’ in respect of status, and 
j ‘ overseers ’ in respect of duty. At this early 
I stage of development, there was no strict 
uniformity of title or function in the offices 
held in various Churches. jEpiikopos (bishop) 
was a name for persons charged with adminis- 
trative or financial responsibility in Greek 
communities ; and this title may have been 
adopted by the Hellenic Churches. ‘ Deacon ’ 
( diakonos ) represents the every-day word for 
‘ servant,’ ‘ attendant.’ as in lit 20 20 Iio 13 4 , etc. 
For further elucidation, see notes on these 
words in the Pastoral Epistles, z. Grace] is 
God’s forgiving and redeeming love to men : 
see Bo4 21 -5 2 ' 17 ' 21 Eph l 6 . 7 2 7 « s , etc. 

I. Act of Praise and Piuver (l 3-11 ) 

§ 2. 1 3 ‘ 8 . The characteristically Pauline 
Thanksgiving, vv. 3-6, runs into a chain of 
participial sentences loaded with adverbial 
clauses, the connexion of which is not always 
certain. V. 5 accounts for the joy attend- 
ing St. Paul’s supplications for his readers as 
due to their unbroken fellowship with him ; 
and v. 6 declares the assurance of complete 
success that animates his prayers. The render- 
ing of this very thing, in v. fi, is difficult to 
justify ; say rather, ‘ being confident on this 
very account — viz. because of your steadfast 
fellowship with me — that God will consum- 
mate in you what He has so signally begun.’ 

7 . The assurance above expressed is sup- 
ported by the reflexion that it is right to 
cherish these thoughts — of thankfulness, joy, 
trust — about you all, since I hold you in my 
heart . . as being all of you fellow-partakers 
with me in grace: i.e. the Philippians arc so 
entirely bound up with the Apostle in the cause 
of the gospel, that it would be wrong and an ill- 
requital of their devotion to entertain any other 
thoughts of them. He is conscious of their com- 
munion both in his bonds, which they share by 
sympathy and by the presence of Epaphroditus 
(225,30), and in the defence and confirmation of 
the gospel — the negative and positive sides of 
his ministry in Borne, where he both vindicates 
the cause of Christ and demonstrates its saving 
power : cp. Eph 6 10 . 20 . 8. A solemn attesta- 

tion of the heart-union just declared. To 
yearn over one in the heart of Christ Jesus 
is to love him with the depth and tenderness 


of His affection : cp. Jnl3 3! , and on 4 1 . 
Bowels] BY 1 tender mercies.’ 

§ 3. 1 8 -11 . The Prayer of vv. 9-1 1 recog- 
nises the love exhibited in the ‘fellowship’ 
of the readers with St. Paul (v. 5), desiring that 
it may be enriched by intelligence and moral 
tact. The Gk. term here used for knowledge, 
characteristic of the letters of this group, signi- 
fies ‘ advanced, thorough knowledge ’ ; the word 
rendered discernment (BY) — here only in 
NT. — containingtho rootof ‘aesthetics,’ belongs 
to the legion of taste, rather than judgment 
(A V). Strong in affection and zeal, the Philip- 
pians needed a more enlightened conscience 
(see on 4 s ), in order to prove the things that 
differ (BM : cp. 1 Th5 21 Heb5 12 ). 

Sincere] ( = clear, translucent) implies 
purity of disposition ; void of offence, faultless- 
ness of conduct : for attaining such perfection, 
approved at the day of Christ, a tine moral 
intelligence, as well as a right intention, is 
needful. The emphasis of v. 1 1 rests on filled 
(made complete) ; and fruit of righteousness 
embraces all the moral issues of the right- 
eousness of faith (see 3°), abounding to the 
glory . . of God (cp. Jnl5 8 ). 

11. About Paul’s Affairs ( 1 12 - 8 ) 

§ 4. 1 12 - 1S '. The supreme interest of writer 
and readers alike (cp. vv. 5-7) lies in ‘ the 
progress of the gospel.’ The news from 
Borne about St. Paul troubled the Philippians 
on this account, and their alarm had been 
expressed in their recent letter: see Intro. 
He hastens to reassure them : the things that 
have befallen me have turned out rather to the 
progress of the gospel. 13 . My bonds have 
become manifest in Christ] means that the 
writer, instead of being thrust out of sight, 
as the Philippians fear, is conspicuous at 
Borne as Christ’s messenger: cp. EphG 20 . 
His prison-lodging has become a vantage- 
ground : see Ac28 30 > 31 ; his trial is favourably 
advertising the gospel. The whole Prmtorian 
guard] (‘ all the palace,’ wrongly, AY ; BM 
‘the whole Prsctorium’) the corps of troops 
attached to the imperial head-quarters — had 
heard of it, presumably through the men told 
off in turn to guard the prisoner, who was 
chained by the wrist to his keeper night 
and day ; all the rest signifies the Boman 
public, who freely visited the distinguished 
prisoner. 

Yv. 14-18 describe the effect of this turn 
of events on the Boman Church. Some of 
its members may have been discouraged ; but 
most of the brethren in the Lord . . are more 
abundantly bold, etc. St. Paul’s cheerful 
confidence, at tbo same time the respect 
shown to him in his captivity and the likeli- 
hood of his acquittal, encouraged the majority; 
his trial, so far, went to clear Christianity of 
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anything criminal in the eyes of the State. 
Hence the Roman Christians, beyond expect- 
ation. have gained confidence by his bonds. 

St. Paul's presence stimulates Christian 
work at Rome in two opposite ways. 15 . Some 
in their bolder testimony are actuated by 
envy and strife ; some by good will — he rejoices 
ill the activity of both parties! (v. 18"). Both, 
it is clear, are proclaiming a true gospel, 
and the Apostle's ill-wishers cannot have been 
preaching the ‘other (Judaising) gospel’ con- 
demned in (jail 6 . Personal dislike actuated 
the latter ; they were jealous of St. Paul's 
ascendency, and regarded him as an interloper 
— a disposition only too natural in a Church of 
which he was not the founder: cp. Rol5 13 ' 18 . 
These rivals meanly think to add affliction 
to his bonds— supposing that ho would bo 
chagrined by their success ! They proclaim 
Christ therefore not sincerely (not in a pure 
spirit), but in pretence (vv. Ill, 18); and St. 
Paul, though glad that their work is making 
Christ’s name more widely known, censures 
it 3 motives. The better sort preach of love 
and in truth (with consistent motives), recog- 
nising in the prisoner-apostle the champion of 
the gospel. Observe the reversal in vv. 16, 
17, according to RY, of the order of the two 
parties distinguished in v. 15. 

§ 5. i isb -- 6 . With the last clause of v. 18 
(before which it is better to place a full stop) 
St Paul turns from the present to the future: 
Yes, and I will rejoice ; for I know, etc. 
This (v. 19). like therein (v. 18), embraces 
the whole situation described in vv. 12-18, 
which while furthering the gospel (v. 12 ) 
will turn to St. Paul’s final salvation: cp. 
1 Cor 9 23 2Tim4 18 In his humility, the 
Apostle regards this issue as depending on 
your supplication and ministry of the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ (cp. Gal3 fl ), of whose influence 
his friends’ prayers bring him richer supplies : 
cp. 2Th3 u . 20 . The above result accords 
with the writer’s eager expectation and hope, 
that in any event Christ will be magnified in his 
person as hitherto : he lives, and will die, for 
this alone. Whatever happens to my body, 
the essential interests are safe. 

Yv. 21-26 weigh the alternatives of life or 
death (v. 20 ) depending on the verdict awaited 
at Caesar’s bar. 21 . To live] as distinguished 
from to live in the flesh (v. 22 ), means 1 life 
essential’ : cp. lTim 6 19 . Cold 1 ' 1 is the true 
commentary on v. 21" : 1 Your life is hid with 
Christ in God ' — 1 Christ, who is our life.’ 

For to me, to live is Christ] i.e. life consists 
of and is rooted in Him : see Ro 8 35 ' 39 Gal 2 20 , 
Hence, to die is gain ; for dying would bring 
the Apostle nearer to Christ : see v. 23 and 2 Cor 
5 *- 8 . (How the expectation of being with 
Christ immediately after death agrees with the 
conception of an intermediate state, indicated 


in 1 Th-l 1 * and 1 Corl5 51 > fi2 , is not evident; 
our best notions of the other world are dim 
and confused see 1 Cor 13 1 -.) 

22 . There is gain also on the opposite side : 
If to live in the flesh be my lot (RM ; the 
Gk. is highly elliptical, as Paul’s language 
often becomes under excitement), this means 
for me fruit of work, i.e. continued labour and 
a richer reward. The writer knows not which 
he shall choose ; advantages are balanced. 

23 , 24 . His heart prompts the wish to go ; his 
judgment, guided by his friends’ need, ad\ ises 
staying ; that he will so abide in the flesh for 
their progress and joy in the faith, St. Paul 
is persuaded (vv. 25, 26). This outcome oi 
the pending trial will bring exceeding jov, 
as well as spiritual benefit, to the Philippines 
Tho peculiar Gk. word for depart (v. 23). also 
used in 2 Tim 4 6 , means ‘ loosing the tent-peg 1 • 
cp. the metaphor of 2 Corf) 1 . The glorying 
(AY ‘rejoicing ’) anticipated in v.26 is the exul t - 
ation of the Philippians in the Apostle’s escape 
and the resulting gain to the Christian cause. 

111 . How Paul's Comisades may srrrour 
Him (l2t-2 is) 

§ 6 . 1 2 “- 30 . With v. 27 the Apostle turns 
upon his readers, as much as to say. ‘1 hare 
told you how it fares with me ; what about 
yourselves? My happiness depends 011 jou.' 

The transitional Only implies a possible 
qualification — a cloud that might darken the 
bright prospect of vv. 25, 20 : cp. 1 Tli 3 \ 

The manner of life (AY ‘conversation') 
expected is defined by a Gk. term familial to 
‘colonials’ (see Intro.), which recurs in 3- M . 
hold your citizenship in a manner worthy of the 
gospel of Christ: cp. Eph2 19 . ‘The gospel' 
supplies in itself the motives for a worthy life : 
the Apostle’s presence or absence should not 
afEect his fellow-believers' loyalty. Steadfast- 
ness is the chief quality desired in them, that 
ye stand fast — a characteristic of the citi/cu- 
soldier. In one spirit signifies unity of religious 
principles and purpose ; with one soul (It V ). 
unity of feeling and effort. The faith of the 
gospel does not mean Christian doctrine, the 
contents of faith, but faith as a conscious powi r 
in the soul, 1 striving like one man to maintain 
and carry into effect your faith in the gospel ' . 
cp. Jude v, 3. 

28 . Steadfastness meant, especially for this 
Church, not to be daunted by persecution 
They are Paul's comrades in the conflict nhii h 
he underwent at Philippi formerly, and now 
endures in Rome (v. 30). Let them understand 
that their courage is itself a token of their ad- 
versaries’ perdition (ruin) and their salvation — 
a sign that God is with them (cp. vv 19, 20. in 
this connexion) ; for indeed (v. 29) their sufi'er- 
ings are a bounty of divine grace (cp Mto 12 
1 Pet4 n ‘ 13 ) shared with their Apostle (cp. v 7 ; 
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also Col 1 24 Eph 3 !> 13 ) — a favour directly con- 
sequent on their believing in Christ. To suffer 
in His behalf, as representing Christ ainid an 
evil world (cp. J n 15 18- -’ 0 ), is indeed an honour. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Mutual Service or Paul and the 
Philivpian Church 

§ 7. In view of what has just been 

said, therefore the Apostle entreats his readers, 
under all the obligations arising from past 
fellowship (v. 1), to make his joy complete 
by a thorough concord (v. 2). This will be 
attained through self -effacing regard for each 
other (vv. 3, 4), of which Christ is the ground 
and example (vv. 5-8). 

1. St. Paul invokes four bonds of friend- 
ship : exhortation (i.e. encouragement - ) in 
Christ, given on his part ; consolation of love, 
fellowship in the Spirit (cp. 1 la ), tender mercies 
and compassions, mutually exhibited ; if there 
be any such things — or if they count for any- 
thing as between us (the sentence is elliptical, 
and the text a little doubtful) — this entreaty 
will prevail. 

2. That ye be of the same mind (v. 2) imports 
oneness of sentiment and aim, to be realised in 
having the same love — i.e. cherishing a uniform 
reciprocal affection — as men conjoined in soul 
(‘ of one accord,’ RV ; cp. 1 27 ) ‘ with one soul ’), 
minding the one thing (cp. Col 3 2 RY). In 
rendering the last clause of one mind, AY 
ignores the Gk. definite article : St. Paul's 1 one 
thing needful’ (cp. LklO ‘-) is nothing else 
than ‘the gospel’ (see l 5 , 8 , 2 ”) ; concentration 
upon this is the guarantee of unity. 

3. 4. Such oneness of soul means doing 
nothing in a factious or vainglorious way, each 
man in lowliness of mind counting the other 
better than himself, and keeping an eye not for 
his own interests but for those of his neighbour. 
In short, love and humility together overcome 
all divisive influences, and bring about the 
perfect socialism of the Spirit. 

V. 5 goes on to say that this altruism is the 
proper Christian way of thinking : Have this 
mind in you, which is indeed (the mind) in 
Christ Jesus — i.e. the mind grounded in Him. 
The Pauline phrase ‘ in Christ Jesus ’ signifies 
the mystical union : not the Jesus Christ 
who 1 was ’ (the verb of AY is wanting in the 
Gk.), but the Christ Jesus who 1 is,’ inspires 
this way of thinking. 

Vv. 6-8 lead back from the present to the 
past, exhibiting the Christian altruistic mind 
as it wrought first in the Founder ; St. Paul 
relates the experience of the Head to teach 
the members a lowly, self-renouncing love. 
For this purpose he must show how much 
Christ had to forgo and to what lengths His 
abnegation went. The difficult expressions 
of this profound passage are, especially, the 


synonymous connected phrases form (of God, 
of a bondman), on an equality (with God), 
likeness (of men), in fashion (as a man), which 
denote resemblance in different aspects or 
degrees. The first, signifies essential form, 
the mode of existence proper to the person in 
question ; the second, the footing on which 
lie stands, or might stand ; the third, his 
visible features ; the fourth, the guise, or 
habit of life, in which he moves. The verbs of 
vv. 7, 8 — emptied (RY), and humbled Himself 
— affirm respectively a negative self-depriva- 
tion or depotentiation, and a positive self- 
humiliation based upon the former : the latter 
act lias its antithesis in the exalting of Christ 
by God spoken of in v. 9, and the former in 
the granting to Him of the name above every 
name. The rare verbal noun of v. 6, (counted 
it not) a prize (BY : AV 1 robbery ’), meant first 
‘ the act of grasping ’ or ‘ clutching,’ and then 
1 a thing to be clutched.’ We take the sense 
of the passage to be, that Christ, while divine 
in His proper nature, did not, when the call 
came to serve others, hold fast in self-asser- 
tion His God-like state, but divested Himself 
of this by assuming a servant’s form (adding 
to His divine a human being, which eclipsed 
the Godhead in Him) and leading an earthly 
life such as our own (vv. 6. 7 a ). But He 
went lower still ; having stooped from His 
Godhead to man’s condition, He traversed 
all the stages of obedience down to the 
humiliation of death (cp. 3 21 ), and of death 
in its uttermost shame (vv. 7 b , 8). Such was 
the devotion of the Son of God to men ; and 
every man who is in Christ Jesus shares this 
mind. 

The verb ‘emptied’ in v. 7 supplies the 
theological term kenosis for the deprivation of 
divine attributes or powers involved in the 
incarnation of our Lord. However far this 
diminution went — and we cannot pretend to 
define its limits — since it was a se/f-emptying, 
an act of our Lord’s sovereignty, it involved 
no forfeiture of intrinsic Deity. 

At v. 8 the illustration properly ends ; but 
SI. Paul cannot leave his Master on the cross, 
nor have it supposed that self-abnegation is 
real loss: cp. MtlO 39 Jnl2 24 . By a divine 
recompense, Christ was lifted up from the 
death of the cross to the Messianic dominion, 
with glory added to His primal glory (vv. 
9-1 1 ) : Wherefore indeed God more highly 
exalted him, and granted to him the name 
that is above every name : cp. Eph 1 20 ' 22 . This 
1 name ’ is the completed title, The Lord 
Jesus Christ, under which our Saviour wiU 
be adored throughout the universe. Things 
under the earth was a Gk. euphemism for the 
dead : cp. Bo 14 9 Eph 4 9 

Yv. 10, 11 appropriate for Jesus the language 
of Isa 45 2S , which foretold the worship to be 
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paid to Israel’s God by all mankind. The 
glory of the Father will be realised in the 
universal acknowledgment of the Lordship of 
the Son whom Tie enthroned : ep. 1 CoiTo 24 ' 2 *’. 

§ 8. 2 1--13. The connexion of the third 
exhortation, to thoroughness in the pursuit of 
salvation (vv. 12-18). with the two foregoing 
paragraphs may be brought out thus : And so, 
my beloved — since Christ’s triumph, won by 
self -forgetting love, is sure (§ 7). and since you 
are my fellow-soldiers in His war (§ (!) — as you 
have always answered to my challenge, I 
expect that now in my absence — when you 
depend on yourselves — much more than in 
my presence, with fear and trembling you 
will prosecute the work of your salvation ; 
for God is he that worketh in you both the 
willing and the working (contrast Ro7 la ), 
for his good-pleasure’s sake (v. 13). God's 
working in the Pliilippians is alleged not to 
enforce the fear and trembling (which St. Paul 
assumes and approves in them), but as a strong 
encouragement : 1 Whatever human aid is want- 
ing, God is with vou — in you ! ’ cp. 1 B >- s ; also 
Eph 3-° Col 123 Ac 2( J a*. That God is thus 
working in the readers in the interests of His 
good pleasure, implies that tlicir life-work is 
taken into God’s plan for the kingdom of His 
Son ; see vv. 9-11.1 2 » ; also Lk 1 2 32 2 Th 1 >2. 

14. The consciousness of God’s sovereign 
grace operating in the Philippian Christians 
will prevent their work being marred by mur- 
murings and reasonings against their lot (cp. 
123 40. a i so lPet-l 12 - 14 ): in this confidence 
they will bear themselves as God’s children 
(vv. 15. 10®) amid an evil world, where they are 
set to shine as ■uminaries, holding forth in 
its lustre the word of life: cp. lThl^-io. ;l lso 
Mt5 14-18 Jn 1 c ' 8 5 33. For salvation-seeking 
is not egoism ; Christian excellence is that of a 
lamp, the more radiant as it is better trimmed. 

i6 b . The writer, too. will gain much by the 
advancing salvation and luminous witness of 
his converts : this will he for a glorying to 
myself against the day of Christ, as showing 
that I have not run in vain nor toiled in 
vain: cp. 1 Th3 5 Gal 2 2. 

17, 18. Supposing the worst fears of the 
Pliilippians realised by his condemnation to 
death, their faith will turn this into a glad 
offering on the Apostle’s part to God. Even 
in this issue, he joys and rejoices with them, 
and calls on them to joy and rejoice with 
him ! While he and they are true to Christ, 
nothing can take away their common joy : cp. 
I 2 ® Ro8 31 -33. St. Paul represents his death 
under the figure of a libation, or drink-offering 
(EM) : his blood, shed for the salvation of the 
Gentiles (Ro 1 5 10 Col 1 s*. etc.), would be poured 
out over the sacrifice and service rendered to 
God by the faith of his Churches — a shower 
that will feed the sacrificial flame. 


iv. This AppnoA.cn 1 no Visits (2 19 -30) 

§ 9. 2 to-2 1. The Apostle hopes however 
in the Lord Jesus (under His sovereign direc- 
tion) that events will lake a different course ; 
he u ill send Timothy forthwith to Philippi, so 
soon as the outlook is clear, purposing him 
so It to follow when free (vv. 23, 24) : cp. 1 2>, at. 
The motive for sending is, that I too (as 
well as you) may be of good cheer through 
learning the news about you (as you through 
hearing about me) ; and the reasons for send- 
ing Timothy are, on the one hand, his genuine 
care for the Philippines and the absence of 
any one else like-minded (lit. ‘oipinl-smilod ’), 
and on the other hand the knowledge the 
Pliilippians have of his character and iniimaty 
with his master (v. 22). In the hard sat ing, 
they all seek their own, not the things of Jesus 
Christ (RV), ‘all’ is limited by the eonle\t, 
and by the Gk. definite article, to 8t. Paul’s 
available helpers. Some of his companion', 
were busy elsewhere ; others decline lla. 
errand through motives that lie regards ns 
selfish (vv. 20, 21). 

§ 10. 2 23-30. .Epaphroditusreiumsforthvvnli. 
carrying this letter (v. 25); see Intio. Thu 
Apostle heaps commendation upon him. appre- 
hending seemingly that he might have a tool 
reception (see vv. 29, 30), since he is going 
home prematurely and without having ren- 
dered all the service expected. To SI. Paul 
he has proved my brother and fellow-worker 
and fellow-soldier, having shared the Apostle's 
toils and labours to the best of his powtr; 
on behalf of the Philippians, your apostle 
(deputy-messenger) and minister (miniMcr-in- 
sacred-things ; this word is repeated in the 
service of v. 30) to my need. The Apostle 
sends him back thus early because of his home- 
sickness, which was aggravated by news of the 
grief of his friends at his recent illness ( v . 2li ) — 
an illness threatening death, which God hail 
averted in mercy both to himself and to 1 '.ml : 
his immediate return, under these circiunst uni es. 
is happier for all parties (vv. 27, 28) : Epaj iliro- 
ditus, it seems, had fallen into sickness ilnoiigh 
some venture, beyond the common risks nf 
travel, in which he had hazarded (tin u'c 
Gk. verb means ‘gambling with') his life — 
‘setting his life upon a cast’ — to sorvi die 
Apostle on behalf of the Philippians in pn>- 
mot ing the work of Christ (v. 30). I Tow Oil' 
came about, it is idle to conjecture. 

CHAPTER 3 

Dangers and HorEs of tiie Pitrsr.M 
Situation 

v. Interjected Warnings (3 1 - 21 ) 

§ 11. 3 1 ' 0 . Finally (lit. ‘For the rest’), niy 
brethren, brings the close of the letter in 
sight (see Intro.) ; the Apostle has only a few 
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supplementary counsels to give — prefaced by 
the Rejoice in the Lord, which is the preva- 
lent note of the Epistle (1 Mi, an 2-. 17 > lfi ) — and 
to make acknowledgment of the contribution 
sent through Epaphroditus. But the admoni- 
tion of v. 2 strikes a chord of feeling in his 
breast which vibrates too strongly to be soon 
arrested. From v. 4 onwards, c. 3 is a diver- 
sion in the Epistle, but such as answers its 
underlying purpose, since it opens St. Paul’s 
heart to his readers and makes them more 
than ever ‘ partakers of ’ his ‘ grace ' ( 1 7 ). 

The observation of v. l b relates to vv. 2, 3 ; 
St. Paul is writing the same things about the 
seductions of Judaism that he has said or 
written before : this was a chronic danger to 
his Churches. Though Philippi contained few 
Jewish settlers, its situation (see Intro.) ex- 
posed this Church to the visits of Jewish emis- 
saries. The dogs, the evil workers, the con- 
cision (mutilation) form one class of adversaries, 
who receive the last epithet by way of scornful 
play upon the boasted name of 1 the circum- 
cision.’ The Abrahamic covenant-seal has 
become null and void for rejecters of Christ, and 
no better than any other 1 cutting ’ of the body ; 
so the Apostle transfers its name to the Church, 
upon which the OT. inheritance devolves : see 
Ro 2 M 4 12 11 17 Gal3 7 G 1(i Eph2U-ia 30 Col 
2 n-13 ; also Mt 2 1 4S . Those same men are dogs, 
raging against and ready to devour the Apostle 
of the Gentiles (cp. Ps 22 u| . i0 ) ; ill-workers, 
because of their mischievous and unscrupulous 
activity: cp. 2 Cor 11 13 . As in lTh2 lw o, un- 
believing Jews are here intended, radically 
opposed to the gospel ; not, as in Galatians and 
2 Corinthians, Christian Jews who pervert it. 
Jewish hostility was violent beyond measure 
in Macedonia : see Ac 17. 

3 . By contrast with anti-Christian Jews, we 
are the circumcision, who worship by the Spirit 
of God (whose worship is inspired by the Holy 
Spirit), and glory in Christ Jesus (not in Moses, 
the Temple, etc.), and have no confidence in 
flesh (in any external privilege or perform- 
ance). Here the Apostle strikes into the cur- 
rent of his own experience, which carries him 
away for the rest of the c. 4 . Though I (one 
of the emphasised ‘ we ’ of v. 3) might have 
confidence indeed in the flesh — who had a better 
right to presume upon outward prerogative ? 
Amongst the seven points of superiority enu- 
merated in vv. 5, 6 , four came to Saul by birth, 
three by acquisition. The eighth day was the 
proper date for the infant’s circumcision (Gn 
17 12 ) ; Israel, the covenant-name of Jehovah's 
people ; Benjamin, the tribe eminent as supply- 
ing the first king of Israel, and subsequently 
remaining faithful to the throne of David ; 
a Hebrew sprung from Hebrews, one whose 
family preserved the home-language : sec Ac 
21 «, The fact that he had been a persecutor 


of the Church, combined with his Pharisaic 
professions and legal blamelessness, raised 
Saul's reputation to the highest pitch : cp. 
2 Cor 1 1 22 Gal 1 74 Ac 22 3-5. 

§ 12. 3 7 - 11 . The treasured gains of Saul 
of Tarsus, Paul the Apostle has counted loss 
because of the Christ, content to lose them if 
he might gain Christ (cp. Gal 6 14 ) ; there is no 
treasure that he would not hold cheap in this 
exchange — I count all things to be loss for the 
surpassing worth of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord (v. 8 ). And this is no untried 
vaunt: For whose sake I have suffered the 
loss of all things — home, ease, honour, every- 
thing that men count dear (cp. Ac20 24 ) — and 
count them refuse ! So contemptible had the 
world's wealth become to him through know- 
ing Christ ; he wins infinite riches in exchange 
for dross ! 

The last clause of v. 8 is completed by v. 9, 
which unfolds St. Paul’s distinctive conception 
of the believer’s relation to his Saviour : that 
I may gain Christ and be found in him, not 
having a righteousness of my own, that which 
comes of law, but that which comes through 
faith in Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God, resting upon faith. These words sum up 
the doctrine of salvation taught in Homans 
and Galatians : the Apostle has not ‘ gained 
Christ ’ as an outward possession, but so as to 
be planted in Him and recognised as one with 
Him ; so that even his 1 righteousness ’ — the 
moral worth that gives value to his existence 
— is not claimed for his own, as though it had 
boon won by law-keeping, for it accrues to 
him through faith in Christ, and thus has its 
fountain in God ; it is built not, like the Phari- 
see’s righteousness, upon human efforts and 
strivings, but upon faith in God and Christ. 

Vv. 10, 11 are parallel to v. 9, setting forth 
objectively, as that defined subjectively, the 
Apostle’s 1 gain ’ in Christ. As v. 9 expanded 
the for whom of v. 8 , so vv. 10 , 11 take up 
and enlarge upon the foregoing phrase, the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord ; the 
entire sentence (vv. 8 - 11 ) is symmetrical: 

I count all things to be loss, for tlio excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, 

For whom I suffered the loss of all things, etc., 
That I may gain Christ, and be found in Him, 
etc., 

So that I may know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection, cte. 

10 , 11 . Three points are specified in St. 
Paul's ‘ knowledge of Christ ’ : (a) The power of 
His resurrection, which came on Saul in the Da- 
mascus revelation. The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ which manifested Him as the Son of 
God, at the same time revealed in Him ‘ the 
power of God ’ working 1 unto salvation ’ : see 
Ho 1 4 > 1 # 4 24 > 25 Eph 1 18 > 20 . The whole faith, of 
the gospel turned upon Christ’s resurrection 
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(see 1 Cor l.") 1 -'- 1 '---' (ho new life of 

the believer springs from His opened grave 
(BotS 1 ' 11 1 Cor lf>-'V-i, (5) In contrast 
with the power of the Lord's resurrection-life 
stands the fellowship of His sufferings (2 Cor 
];! >), to which St. Paul was admitted from the 
outset : see AeD 1 ". The present situation sets 
his ministry in this light : see Coll 24 Epli3 13 
d Cor 4 io 2Tim2 11 . 12 , and ep. Mt 1G 24 20 22 . 23 . 
This fellowship goes to the length of being 
conformed to His death (a continued process) ; 
for the disciple is following his cross-bearing 
Master (MtlO 33 . etc.), and his daily course is 
as a march to Calvary : cp. 1 Cor 15 3 2 Cot 4 10 
Gal 2 1<J , 20 C 1 4 . (c) St. Paul’s knowledge of 

Christ will culminate in his attaining unto 
(arriving at) the full (or final) resurrection from 
the dead ; hitherto he ‘ knows in part.’ then he 
will ‘know as’ he ‘is known' (1 Cor K5’ 1 ' 11 ). 
If by any means bespeaks humility rather than 
misgiving ; St. Paul cannot look with steady 
eye on the dazzling prospect : cp. It 211 1 J11 3 2 . 
For ‘resurrection’ a unique intensive Gk. 
compound is here used, signifying complete- 
ness, finality — a resurrection that lea\es 
mortality for ever behind : cp. 2 C'or 5 4 . 

§ 13. 3 12-18 . The goal of the Apostle’s career 
lies beyond this world ; hence he proceeds : 
Not that I have already obtained the 1 gain ’ 
secured to me in Christ (cp. 1 21 ), or am already 
made perfect ; but I am pressing on, if so be 
that I may apprehend (lay fast hold of) that for 
which I was apprehended (laid fast hold of) by 
Christ Jesus. In this disclaimer, emphatically 
resumed in v. 13, St. Paul contrasts himself 
with Christians holding mistaken notions of 
perfection similar, probably, to those attributed 
to ‘Hymenams and Philetus ' in 2 Tim2 lli ls , 
who taught that ‘ the resurrection is already 
past ' (scil. in the regeneration of the soul) and 
denied ‘ the redemption of the body ’ with all 
that this implies : see Ro 8 18-23 ; cp. 1 Cor If* 1 ®. 
Challenging these perfectionists, who imagined 
that Christ in their present state had reached 
the goal of His work of redemption, St. Paul 
protests : Brethren, for my part I do not reckon 
myself as yet to have apprehended ; but one 
thing — 1 (v. 13) Here he breaks off: ‘one 
thing 1 tlu ’ (AY) supplies the aposiopesis : for- 
getting the things behind and straining out unto 
the things before, I press on towards the mark, 
to reach the prize of the upward calling of 
God in Christ Jesus (v. 14) : cp. Heb 3 1 ITh 
2 12 . ‘The prize’ is the heavenly life of the 
redeemed (vv. 11, 20, 21). — ‘our perfect con- 
summation and bliss both in body and soul ’ ; 
1 God calls ’ men to this in Christ Jesus, since 
Christ conveys the call and supplies in His 
person its mark (v. 21 ; cp. Ro8 2u ). The 
Apostle depicts himself as a racer straining 
every nerve to reach the goal and wasting not 
an instant in looking backward. 


The Gk. adjective perfect (i.e. * full-grown,' 
‘mature ’ : see 1 Cor 14 20 Eph 4 13 ) appearing in 
vv. 12 and 15, was used of initiates into the 
religious ‘ mysteries ’ of the time, at the final 
stage of qualification ; the party in \iew 
claimed, under this designation, to have 
acquired an esoteric ‘ knowledge ’ of Chris- 
tianity going deeper than simple ‘ faith ’ : sue 
Col 2 4 . 8 lTim6 20 > 21 . This Gnosticising tend- 
ency, so strongly evidenced by the Colossian 
heresy, was widespread and manifold in form ; 
it greatly exercised the Apostle’s mind at this 
time. 15. Let us, so many as be perfect (the 
true ‘ initiates,’ in contrast with those alluded 
to in v. 12). be thus minded — as much as to say. 

‘ Those really deep in Christian know ledge will 
think in this way ’(vv. 10-14). The peifici 
recognise the distance of the goal ; they an- 
the last to count themselves perfect : cp. 
the treatment of Gk. conceit of wisdom 111 
1 Cor'd 8-18 8 1 * 2 14 s '. 38 . 

I5 b , 16. Some members of this Church are 
otherwise minded — unable to follow - what St. 
Paul has just said ; knowing their loyally, lie 
can wait confidently for their enlightenment — 
God will reveal this also unto you (ep. 1 Cor 
010-15) — provided that they faithfully practice 
the truth already grasped : whereunto we have 
attained, by that same rule let us walk(ltY): cp. 
Galt) 18 Jn7 17 . Omit * let us mind,' etc. (AY). 

§14. 3 lr ‘ 21 . Against the third class of op- 
ponents (see Intro.) — in some instance* identical 
with the second, for spiritual conceit and 
moral depravity may be found together (see 
1 TimG 3-3 ) — St. Paul adduces his example anil 
that of others of like behaviour, as against 
the two former he cited his religious expe- 
rience. 18, 19. Their character is notorious : 
the Apostle has spoken of them often, and weeps 
over them as he writes now. These are pei 11- 
liarly the enemies of the cross of Christ — net 
Jews who ‘stumble at’ the cross (Gall! 12 
1 Cor 1 23 ). but professed Christians w hose 
walk tends to its subversion ; men whose 
end is perdition — like that of ‘ the adverssrn s 
of l 28 (see 2Corll 15 2 Pet 2 i-a ) — for their 
god is the belly (they honour sensual appetite 
like a god: see Rol3 13 > 14 1G 18 2 Tim 3 l ), and 
their glory is in their shame (they pride them- 
selves on sensuality : see Epli4 18 Hoi 32 21’u 
218. U); who mind earthly things! (cp. Ro 
8' -7 ) — the delineation ends in amazement 
These men are Antinomians, accepting Paul's 
gospel only to ‘ continue in sin that grace ma\ 
abound,’ and ‘using liberty for an occasion to 
the flesh ’ (see Ro 6 '> 12 Gal 5 13 Jude v. 4). Tilt y 
were the reproach and grief of the Apostle’s 
ministry. One hardly supposes that the writer 
has such enemies amongst the Philippians (see 
1 3-s ) ; but libertine Christians were numerous, 
and might travel that way. 

20, 21. Against the earthly is set the heavenly 
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miiul aud walk, described by a word appealing 
to the Philippian civic consciousness (see Intro., 
and cp. 1 27 ) : our citizenship (AV ‘ conversa- 
tion’) is in heaven 1 (op. Rev21 2 ). As the 
distant Philippian ‘ colonus’ belonged to Rome, 
so the Christian sojourning on earth is a citizen 
of heaven ; his home lies ‘ where Christ is ’ 
(Col 3 1-3 Eph‘2 19 2 Cor 5 1-9 Hebll 13- ™ Mt 6 21 
Jnl4 2 > 3 ). From this region, ours already by 
affinity, we await a Saviour (see 1 Th 1 13 4 w j 17 
1 Cor 1 7 15 a ) . . who will re-fashion the body of 
our humiliation (‘ vile body, ' A V, is a mistransla- 
tion), that it may be conformable to the body 
of his glory. The Gk. adjective rendered 
‘conformable’ appeared in R 08 29 — ‘con- 
formed to the image of God’s Son ’ : con- 
formity of bodily state completes conformity 
of character. Upon this metamorphosis, see 
1 Cor 15 51-54 and lTh! 14-77 . The Apostle 
keenly felt the ‘ humiliation’ of man's mortal 
state : see 2Cor4 7 -5 5 . The idea of ‘ the body 
of glory’ was given him by the form of 
heavenly splendour in which he had seen the 
Lord Jesus on the Damascus road : cp. 2 Cor 
4 4- °, also Rev l 13-17 . 

This transformation of the saints will be 
the supreme act of that mighty working in 
which Jesus displays His power, as Lord of 
God’s kingdom, to subjugate all things unto 
Himself: cp. 2 10 . 11 and Mt28 18 . The human 
body is, from first to last, the object of His 
miracles. Read 1 Cor 1 5 24-28 in this connexion. 

CHAPTER 4 

Final Charge. Acknowledgment oe 
Philippian Bounty 
vi. Closing Exhortations (4 1-9 ) 

§ 15. 4 1-3 . With heightened feeling St. Paul 
resumes the vein of exhortation commenced 
in 3 1 : Wherefore (in view of the grand hope 
of our calling) . . so stand fast in the Lord (see 
1 27 ) — ‘ so,’ i.e. in ‘ imitating ’ the Apostle and 
‘marking those' of like 'walk’ (3 17 ); this 
appeal sums up the foregoing homily. For 
the endearing epithets accumulated here, cp. 
13 -s 2 io,n also 1 Th 2 1!> . 

2 . The entreaty to Euodia and Syntyche to 
be of one mind in the Lord, is a pointed appli- 
cation of 1 27 and 2 1-5 ; they have a serious 
difference of judgment in carrying out the will 
of Christ. These ladies bear good Greek names ; 
one of them is, possibly, the same as the Lydia 
of Ac 16, the latter name in that case being 
an ethnic appellation (‘ the Lydian ’). As at 
Thessalonica (Acl7 4 ), women were conspicu- 
ous amongst the earliest converts in Philippi : 
see Intro. 

3 . The Gk. ‘ Synzygos ’ (yoke-fellow) is bet- 
ter read as a proper name, on which the Apo- 
stle plays, as upon 1 Onesimus ’ (serviceable) 
in Philemon v. 11 : Yea, I ask also thee, true 
Synzygos — worthy of thy name — help them 


(Euodia and Syntyche) to come to an under- 
standing. Others suppose Epaphroditus to be 
addressed as ‘yokefellow’: cp. 2 25 . The dis- 
agreeing women had shared St. Paul’s struggles 
(this Gk. verb is rendered striving together in 
1 27 ) in the gospel, — a fact which makes him 
specially anxious for their reconciliation. With 
these former comrades St. Paul associates a 
certain Clement otherwise unknown (hardly 
the Clement of Rome, famous a generation 
later), and the rest of my fellow-workers, whose 
names are in the book of life (see Rev 3 s , etc., 
LklO 20 Hebl2 23 ), — and therefore need not 
be enumerated here. 

§ 16. 4 4-7 . Joy in the Lord, and the peace of 
God, are the sovereign factors in the Christian 
temper (vv. 4, 7) ; these manifest themselveB 
in gentleness (RM ; AV ‘ moderation ’) toward 
men, and serenity (In nothing be anxious, RV) 
in all events, maintained by continual prayer 
and thanksgiving. V. 4 repeats, with resolute 
emphasis, the command of 3 1 : see note. 

5 . Gentleness (ascribed, under the same word, 
to Christ in 2 Cor 1 0 4 ) is the opposite of self- 
assertion and rivalry. Like ‘ patience ’ in Jas 5 8 
it is enforced by the nearness of the Lord’s 
advent, the prospect of which quenches worldly 
passions: cp. 1 Cor 7 20-31 Lkl2 2 °-*°. Though 
we may not think of the second coming of 
Christ as at hand in the sense in which the 
first Christians did, our appearance at His judg- 
ment-seat is no less certain, and the thought 
of it should affect us in the same way. 

6 . Anxiety is precluded by the direction, let 
your requests be made known unto God- — since 
‘he careth for jou’ (lPet5 7 ; cp. Mt 6 31 - 82 ). 
Prayer is devout address to God in general, 
supplication the specific appeal for help, and 
request the particular petition made. In every- 
thing includes temporal with spiritual needs, 
covering all occasions of anxiety. 

7 . The peace of God is that which ensues on 
reconciliation through Christ and the bestow- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, who breathes the 
Father's love into the heart: see R 0 5 1 ' 2 ' 8-11 
Eph2 13-18 . The consciousness of this fortifies 
the mind against trouble : it shall guard (or 
garrison) your hearts and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus. God’s peace surpasses (A V "passes’: 
the same word was rendered ‘ better than ’ in 
2 s , aud ‘ excellency ’ in 3 8 ) all reason (Gk. mux) 
in its fortifying power. Greek philosophy 
sought in Reason the prophylactic against care 
and fear ; the true remedy is found in Christ. 

§ 17. 4 S >°. The real Finally is now reached: 
see on 3 1 . The list of virtues here com- 
mended is unique in St. Paul’s writings, 
resembling the catalogues of Greek moralists; 
its items belong to natural ethics. These 
things, St. Paul says, take account of (RM) ; 
i.e. reckon and allow for (the verb of 3 18 
1 Cor 4 1 13 5 , etc.): he desiderates in the readers 
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a larger appreciation of goodness, a catholic 
moral taste — mark the reiterated whatsoever. 
This Church was intensely de\ oted, but in- 
tellectually narrow (see on 1 '•'), — a delect 
naturally aggravated by persecution. lienee 
the stres hud on 1 gentleness ' in v. 5, and 
on the amenities of life in v. 8. Things true 
and honourable (to be revered) constitute the 
integrities of personal character ; things pure 
and just represent the moralities, and things 
amiable and winning the graces, of social life. 
The further expressions, if there be any virtue 
and if there be any praise (aught to be praised), 
bring in every conceivable form and instance 
of moral excellence. Virtue — the ruling cate- 
gory of heathen ethics — figures only in this 
passage of St. Paul; the Apostle is seeking com- 
mon ethical ground as between the Church 
and Gentile society. The Christian man 
must prize every fragment of human worth, 
claiming it for God. 

9. So much forrefiexion and appreciation; for 
practice, the writer points once more, as in c. 
3, to himself, — to his personal teaching (what 
things you both learned and received) and be- 
haviour (and heard of and saw in me). The God 
of peace shall be with you is a virtual repetition of 
v. 7 : men of large-hearted charily and steadfast 
loyalty dwell in God’s peace amidst all storms. 

VII. ACKXO WLE I)G M F. N T OF THE CONTKI- 

bution from Philippi (4 10 - 20 ) 

§ 18. 4 10-10. With the Benediction of v 
9 (cp. Rolo 33 ) the letter might have ended ; 
but St. Paul in sending back Epaphroditus 
(225-30) desires to make ample recognition of 
the gift conveyed by him. and has reserved 
this matter to the last. The remittance had 
surely been acknowledged earlier: communica- 
tions had been exchanged since Epaphroditus’ 
arrival in Rome : see Intro. It looks as 
though the Philippians had been grieved in 
some way over the reception of their con- 
tribution. Perhaps the Apostle’s former 
acknowledgment through its brevity was open 
to misconstruction. With care and earnest- 
ness he now endeavours to set himself right 
with his friends : — 

* Greatly was I gladdened,’ he writes. 1 that 
now once again you have blossomed out in your 
thoughtfulness for me ; indeed, you were think- 
ing of me in this way before, but you lacked 
opportunity to show it.’ The recent gift was 
the revival of the care for the Apostle’s wants 
shown by the Philippians at an earlier time ; 
no other Church had so markedly proved its 
gratitude in this kind (v. 15). The readers 
are aware of this fact (Moreover ye your- 
selves know, ye Philippians); they had proba- 
bly referred to it, in their Church letter, with 
pardonable pride. In the beginning of the 
gospel means at the time of its coming to 


these regions (cp. 1 0 ) ; in the matter of giving 
and receiving (It S’) might be rendered ‘byway 
of credit and debit account’ (ep. 1 Cor 9 11 Galfic 
Philemon vv. 18, 19) — a mercantile idiom. 
When I went out from Macedonia refers to 1 
contributions sent to the writer at Athens or 
Corinth (seo 2 Cor 11 "- J0 ); even before tliis, 
during the short time ho stayed in Thessalo- 
nica, they had helped him once and again ( v I (i). 

In the intervening passage (vv. 11-14) Kt. 
Paul explains his attitude. He does not 
speak as though in want and dependent 
on such support ; ho has learned to be self- 
sufficient (content) under all condition*. I 
know, he continues, how to be abased (bv 
poverty: seo lCoi‘4 11 - ( ’or 1 1 Av'Jt) 31 ), 
and I know also how to be in affluence ; in 
every variety of state and circumstance, I have 
become versed (lit. ‘ initiated ’) both in feasting 
and hungering, both in affluence and destitution. 
Thrice St. Paul speaks of his ‘abundance’ 
(vv. 1 2 and 18) ; and this bears out the con- 
jecture of Sir W. M. Ramsay, suggested by the 
heavy cost entailed in the 1 appeal to CiuMir' 

(Ac 25 H, 12) and the unlikelihood of liis taxing 
the Churches for this purpose, that lie had bj 
this time come into the inheritance of property 
and is no longer a poor man. If this was so. 
then St. Paul is thinking of the trials ot hath 
estates when he says, I am equal to every- 
thing, in him that enables me (\. 13): cp. 2 Cor 1 
1 2 MO Eph 3 20 Col 129. He rejoices, tlu iefore, ■ 
in the gift of the Philippians for their sake 
rather than his own (v. 14) : Howbeit ye did well, 
that ye had fellowship with my affliction (slum 1 il 
sympathy with my persecuted condition ) — not. 
as ‘in Thessalonica,’ with ‘my need’ (t. In). I 

§ 19. 4 1 "'20. Hence the Apostle was not f 
eager for the gift (as a boon to himself), but 
for the evidence it afforded of God's grace in 
the g iters (cp. 1 11 2 Cor 9 O' 11 Epb5") — the fruit 
that increaseth to your account. But I have 
enough and to spare; I am filled full — in satis- 
faction of mind as of bodily wants (ep. 2- 
2 Cor 7 4 ) — now that I have received from Epa- 
phroditus what you have sent, — a fragrant 
savour, an acceptable sacrifice, well-pleasing to 
God (cp. Hebl8 lli ): the religious, not the mate- 
rial value of the gift weighs with its recciwT. 

19. Since the offering is a sacrifice to God, 

He will recompense it (cp. Hob li 10 Pro\ 19 '■) : 
my God will fill up every need of yours — as you 
have striven to meet His servant's noul — 
according to his riches. Temporal and spirit- 
ual needs are together included in the promise; 
God’B ‘ wealth ’ contains all kinds of treasure. 

In glory points to the heavenly consummation 
(cp. Ro2‘.7 Eph 1M8). in Christ Jesus io the 
ground and channel of divino supplies. 

30. The Doxology (cp. 2 Cor 9 15 , in relation 
to its context) magnifies the bountiful Giver 
as our Father: see Mt6 8 > 32 . 
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§20. 4 21 ' 28 . In conclusion, the Apostle bids 
a greeting to every saint in Christ Jesus — hib 
good will knows no exception: see 1 M, 7 , 8 _ 
With his own ho sends greetings from his 
companions, from the whole Roman Church, 
and particularly from those of Cssar’s house- 
hold (to think of Christians in Nero’s house ! ) 
— the latter singled out because their saluta- 


tion would peculiarly touch the Philippians: see 
Intro. The circumstances of his captivity and 
trial brought the Apostle into contact with the 
palace and the imperial attendants ; friends in 
that quarter were specially serviceable to him. 

23 . The Benediction (BY) is nearly identi- 
cal with that of Galatians, Philemon, and 
2 Timothy. 


COLOSSIANS 

INTRODUCTION 

1 . ColosSjE was a town of Phrygia in Asia day ; it laid down certain restrictions as to 
Minor, situated upon the S. bank of the meats and drinks, made much of circumcision 
Lycus, a tributary of the Masander. Laodicea and the Law, and gave an important place to 
( 314 13, 13, Hi Rev in 3 14 ) an< i Hierapolis (4 1 3 ) the tradition of men. It insisted on severity 
were distant from it eleven and thirteen miles to the body, and perhaps claimed to rest upon 
respectively. As these cities grew, Colossce vision. By its worship of the angels it de- 
seems to have declined ; for, though Herodotus graded Christ from His true position as the 
speaks of it as ‘a city of great size,’ and Head of the body. While the teachers thought 
Xenophon as 1 a populous city, prosperous and too meanly of themselves to seek fellowship 
great.’ about the beginning of the Christian with God, and therefore worshipped the angels, 
era it is mentioned by Strabo as ‘ a small they were puffed up with conceit towards men, 
town.’ In St. Paul’s time, Pliny classes it professing to put a philosophical view of re- 
among the ‘most famous towns' of the district ; ligion in place of the elementary teaching the 
but he was probably thinking mostly of its past Colossians had received (2 16 - 23 ). 
consequence. It is to the Christians in this The modern reader will find the Epistle 
town that the present Epistle is addressed ; easier to understand if he gains some acquaint- 
and some discussion has arisen as to St. Paul’s ante with the doctrine of angels current in the 
previous relations with them. He seems to J udaism of St. Paul's time. This doctrine had 
have written an earlier letter to them (4 10 ) to received a great development in the centuries 
which Epaphras had brought a reply (l 7 ); but immediately preceding the birth of Christ, 
whether he had himself actually a isited Colossre The world was imagined to be full of angels 
at any time is a matter of doubt. He may and demons, who presided over all the opera- 
have done soon his Third Missionary Journey, tions of nature and entered into the closest 
when ‘ he went over all the country of Galatia relations with the life of man. Every blade ot 
and Phrygia in order’ (Ac 1 8 -’ 3 ), or even during grass had its angel, much more the mightier 
his three years’ stay at Ephesus, when ‘ all forces and elements of nature. Each nation 
they which dwelt in Asia heard the word’ had its angel, who guided its destiny and fought 
(Acl9 13 ), but it is tolerably clear that he had its battles. The common view that the angels 
never made a prolonged stay in Colossio, and are sinless was unknown, and even the best 
was not directly the founder of its Church were not regarded as free from moral imper- 
(1<2 1 ). Christianity was probably introduced fections. Owing to the distance which later 
into Colossre by one of his converts, and Jewish theology set between God and the 
Epaphras (l 7 4 12 > 13 ) generally has the honour world, it was natural that many should turn 
accorded to him. for help to the angels, who were ever close at 

2 . Occasion of the Epistle. The present hand and were the actual controllers of the 
letter, which was taken by Tychicus, who was ordinary course of nature and human affairs, 
accompanied by Onesimus, Philemon’s runaway It is probable that by 1 the elements of the 
slave (4 7 ' 9 ), 'was called forth bya serious dan- world ’ (2 s > 20 RY) St. Paul means the elemental 
gar that threatened the faith of the Colossian spirits, and he considers the whole race of 
Church. The danger arose from a type of man, both Jewish and Gentile, to have been in 
false teaching, essentially Jowisli in character, subjection to these ‘elements ,’ 1 which bynature 
It emphasised the importance of sacred sea- were no gods’ (Gal4 3 - 10 ). This angelic rule 
sons, the sabbath, the new moon, the feast found one expression in the life of Israel 
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which is of groat importance for our purpose. 
It was a tenet of Judaism, endorsed also in 
the New Testament (Ac 7 53 ; cp.AcT 33 Gal 
3 in Heb2 2 ), that the Law had been given 
through the angels ; accordingly subjection to 
it meant subjection to them. 

A large section of Epaphras' converts at 
Colossus had given their adhesion to the false 
teaching, and no doubt the sounder portion 
had written for advice to Epaphras or even to 
St. Paul, and hence the Epistle before us. 

St. Paul does not meet the Colossian heresy 
by an appeal to the Old Testament, which 
might have beeu set aside by allegorical inter- 
pretation. He meets it by an appeal to their 
own experience, and by a statement of the 
Person and work of Christ, the Son of God and 
all-sufficient Saviour, and he dwells on them as 
contradictory to and incompatible with the 
conceptions entertained by the false teachers. 
In the Son, who had condescended to become 
man, there resides, he says, the totality of the 
divine qualities and powers. Of Himself He 
is sufficient to form the link uniting God and 
man together. "Where, then, is there room for 
angelic and other mediators intruding between 
the lowliness of man and the majesty of God V 
Christ suffices to bridge the chasm. And how 
insufficient are angelic beings for such an end ! 
Christ, acting for His Father, has created the 
universe and is its Head— not any angel. The 
angels were indeed His creatures. Christ — 
not any angel — is also the Head of the Church. 
The Old Dispensation, indeed, had been 1 or- 
dained by angels ’ (Gal 3 10 ). and was under their 
supervision. But their Dispensation, with its 
ordinances and rules and observances, was done 
away with (Eph2 13 ). Christ had taken the 
bond of the Old Dispensation (and of every 
other religion which founds itself on outward 
observances) and had nailed it to His Cross, 
superseding by His own operation the inferior 
work which had been entrusted to the agency 
of angels. How can it be right to descend to 
the adoration of angels from the worship of 
the Lord and Creator of angels, who had shown 
His superiority to their 1 principalities and 
powers,’ and had ‘ openly triumphed ' over the 
Dispensation which they had been allowed to 
superintend, by the Dispensation inaugurated 
by the Cross (2 14 . 15 ). Such an adoration is 
no sign of humility, but a superstition dishon- 
ouring to the gospel and arising from an in- 
ability to realise the true relation between God 
and man, as man is reconciled and adopted in 
Christ (2 13 ). As to the rules of outward ob- 
servances in which Judaism delighted, and the 
injunctions of asceticism which perhaps fol- 
lowed from the misapprehension of the nature 
of matter, they are of no use as restraints to 
the flesh, and only lead to a self-conceit which 
applauds itself for its humility. 


The overmastering idea of the greatness of 
Christ gives their form to some of the practical 

exhortations which succeed to the argument 

‘ Christ sitteth upon the right hand of God 1 : 

1 your life is hid with Christ in God ’ : ‘ Christ 
our life ’ : ‘ ChriBt is all in all ’ : 1 as is fit in 
the Lord ’ : 1 as to the Lord, and not unto 
men ’ : ‘ the Lord Christ ’ : 1 the mystery of 
Christ ’ : ‘ Epaphras, a servant of Christ’ (3 '■ 

4, 11, IS, 23, 21 4 8, IS). 

3. Authorship. There need be no misgiving 
in accepting the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle. The doubts formerly entertained by 
critics have largely disappeared, and the num- 
ber continually increases of those who fully 
admit its genuineness. The time is probably 
not far distant when this will he regarded as 
settled by common consent. It used to he ! 
said that the false teaching alluded to by St. 
Paul was a form of that large class of beliefs 
grouped together under the name of Gnos- 
ticism, and therefore that it could not be cai her . 
than the second century. The present writer j 
is convinced that there is not a trace of specific " 
Gnosticism in the Epistle, but even if there 
were wo have good reason to believe that the 
Gnostic systems of the second century struck j 
their roots into a much earlier time. He also | 
believes that the Essene features found hv I 
many scholars in the false teaching are cpiite 
imaginary. There is absolutely nothing in 
that teaching which could not have been given 
in Colossm by 59 A.n. or even earlier. Xor is 
there anything in the writer’s own exposition 
that contradicts Pauline authorship. His doc- 
trine of Christ and the angels can he matched 
in nearly every point from St. Paul's generally 
accepted Epistles. The style, it is true, differs 
from that of Galatians, Corinthians, and 
Romans, but a letter written in the meditative 
seclusion of a prison is not likely to have the : 
same rapidity of movement or passionate j 
intensity as a letter like Galatians, dashed off 
at white heat by a missionary immersed in the 
most distracting activities and fighting with 
his back to the wall in defence of the gospel. 
The Epistle was written at the same time an 
Ephesians and Philemon, possibly during the . 
Apostle’s imprisonment at Caesarea, but much ■ 
more probably at Rome. It was in the c.u lier J 
part of his imprisonment, and also, wo may say 1 
with tolerable confidence, before the eompn- I 
sition of Philippians. The precise date is 
uncertain, probably 59 a.i>. is not far from the 
mark. 

CHAPTER 1 

The Supremacy and All-Sufmcienoy or 
Christ 

1-8. Salutation to the Colossian Christians, 
and thanksgiving for the news of their spiritual 
state 
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Paraphrase. ‘(1, 2) Paul and Timothy 
salute the saints and believers in Colossas. 
(3-5) Wo always thank God, when we pray 
for you, on account of your faith and the love 
you display in hope of tho heavenly reward, of 
which you heard when the gospel was first 
proclaimed to you. (6-8) This gospel is tho 
word of truth which approves itself by its 
universal diffusion and success, and has from 
the very first achieved a similar success among 
yourselves, taught you as it has been in its 
l genuine reality by Epaphras, who has minis- 
. tered to you in my place and has made known 
your love to me.’ 

2. Faithful] better, ‘believing.’ And the 
Lord Jesus Christ] BY rightly omits. 

3. Better, 1 We always give thanks to God 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ when we 
pray for you.’ 5. For the hope] i.e. based on 
the hope. 6, 7. It is the gospel as Epaphras 
taught it them, not that urged on them by the 
false teachers, which is exercising this world- 
wide influence. The universal corrects the 
local. 7 b . BV 1 who is a faithful minister of 
Christ on our behalf ’ is probably right. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles could not himself visit 
Colossae. Epaphras has done this part of his 
work for him. Epaphras is not to be identi- 
fied with Epaphroditus (Phil 2 3:, ‘ 30 4 1S ). 

9-14. St. Paul’s prayer that the Colossians 
may be filled with wisdom, strength, and 
thanksgiving. 

Paraphrase. 1 (9) Since we heard the glad 
report, as you pray for us so we pray without 
ceasing for you, that you may be filled u ith a 
knowledge of God’s will touching your conduct, 
a knowledge characterised by wisdom and in- 
sight. (10) Such knowledge is not indeed an 
end in itself. It must lead to a life well 
pleasing to Christ ; you must bear fruit and 
increase in every good work by means of your 
knowledge of God. (11) This you can do 
only as God Himself strengthens you, and this 
He will do not simply according to your need, 
but in the measure of His own power. Thus 
you will be strengthened for tho supreme test, 
the trial of steadfastness and forbearance, 
which you will meet with joy. (12-14) Give 
thanks also to the Father, who qualified you 
to share in the lot of the saints which is situ- 
ated in the realm of light, by rescuing you 
from the dominion of darkness and translating 
you into the kingdom of that Son on whom 
His love rests, in whom we possess deliverance, 
the forgiveness of our sins.’ 

9. In all wisdom, etc.] BY 1 in all spiritual 
wisdom and understanding.’ 10. EM ‘ by tho 
knowledge.’ 12. Made us meet] better, 
‘ qualified you.' Usually the saints in light is 
taken as a single phrase meaning 1 saints in 
heaven.’ But 1 in light ’ should be connected 
with 1 the lot.’ It defines its situation. ‘ The 


lot’ (AY inheritance) ‘of the saints’ is the 
blessedness awaiting them. 13. His dear Son] 
BY ‘ the Son of his love.’ 14. Redemption] 
The view that the word means ransom is very 
dubious. ‘Deliverance ’ is the best translation. 
Omit through his blood. 

15-23. The supremacy of the Son in the 
universe and the Church. 

Paraphrase. ‘(15) This Son of God’s love, 
in whom we have our deliverance, the pardon 
of our sins, is the exact image of God, so that 
while God is the invisible, He is manifested 
to us in His Son. (16) The Son also possesses 
the first-born’s dominion oi er every creature 
in virtue of the fact that the creation of all 
things depended on Him, whether in heaven 
or on earth, whether visible or invisible. Let 
it be specially observed that in the ‘ all things ’ 
thus created must be included the Angelic 
powers of the loftiest orders. All things I 
say have come into existence by His agency, 
and He is the goal for which they have been 
created. (17) He is before all things and the 
principle of their cohesion. (18) And this 
preeminence in the universe is matched by His 
preeminence in the Church. He is the Head 
of the body, inasmuch as He is the ruler who 
has passed to His dominion from the dead, in 
order that He who is from the first supreme 
in the universe may become supreme in the 
Church, and thus be supreme in every sphere. 
(19, 20) This position He attained because 
God was well pleased that all the fulness of 
His Grace should dwell in His Son, and thus 
reconcile through Him all things to Himself. 
It was through the blood shed on His Cross 
that peace was thus made. And the scope of 
this reconciliation was universal, it embraced 
not things in earth alone, but those in the 
heavens ; (21) aye, and you Colossians, too, 
once estranged from God and hostile to Him 
though you were. (22, 23) Now you have 
been reconciled in the Son’s fleshly body 
through His death, to present yourselves 
blameless before God, if you stand unshaken 
in the Gospel.’ 

The aim of this great exposition of the 
nature and work of the Son is to accord to 
Him the supreme position alike in the world 
and the Church, and sweep away the false 
teaching which assigned to angelic mediators 
tho position and functions of the Son. He 
and not they created, sustains, and rules the 
universe ; they, even the loftiest, are merely 
His creatures. He, and not they, is the 
Bedeemer, they are among the redeemed. 

15. The image perfectly resembles and 
reveals the original. First born] The word 
expresses priority to and then supremacy over. 
Probably the latter only is meant here. Every 
creature] better than BY ‘ all creation.’ 

16. By him] BY ‘ in him.’ Thrones, etc.] 
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various ranks of higher angels. 17 . Consist] 
RM • That is, hold together.’ The Son is 
the centre of unity for the universe. 19 . RY 
‘ For it was the good pleasure of the Father 
that in hint should all the fulness dwell.’ A 
very difficult v.. hut probably this is more 
correct than RM, ‘For the whole fulness of 
Cfod was pleased to dwell in him.’ The ful- 
ness is not as in 2 s '. the fulness of Godhead, 
but the fulness of grace possessed by the Son 
in His incarnate state. 20 . The Soil’s atoning 
death availed for the whole angelic world, as 
well as for the world of men, since the Son is 
Head of both. 

20 - 22 . Very difficult, but probably a full 
stop should be placed at the end of v. 2t. We 
may translate, * And through him to reconcile 
all things unto himself, having made peace 
through the blood of his Cross, through him, 
whether the things on earth or the things in the 
heavens, you also who once were alienated and 
enemies in mind in evil works. But now ye 
have been reconciled in the body of his flesh,’ 
etc. 22 . Body of his flesh] as against the 
false teachers who thought non-incamate 
angels could redeem. 

24 — C. 2 3 . Paul’s sufferings, labours, and 
anxieties for the Church. 

Paraphrase. ‘(24-2U) T rejoice in the suffer- 
ings I endure for your sake, and fill up tho 
measure of afflictions Christ has still to endure 
in my flesh on behalf of His body, the Church, 
which I serve in my office of stewardship en- 
trusted to me by God, to set forth the gospel 
in its universal scope, that secret hidden from 
eternity but now revealed to His saints. (27) 
To them God has willed to make known how 
rich is the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles which is none other than the in- 
dwelling Christ, the pledge of your participa- 
tion in the heavenly glory. (28, 29) This 
Christ we proclaim to all. that we may present 
each perfect in Him — an end to which I 
devote all the energy which He has made to 
work so mightily in me. (C. 2. 1-3) For let 
me assure you how intense is my inward 
struggle for you and the Laodiccans, personally 
unknown to me though you are. that you may 
be strengthened and knit together in love to 
attain all rich fulness of insight, a full know- 
ledge of Christ the divine mystery, in whom 
exist all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge, not on the surface, but concealed where 
they must be discovered by earnest search.’ 

24 . Christ suffers in His members in virtue 
of their union with Him, and the afflictions 
Paul undergoes in prison are filling up the 
measure of suffering Christ has still to endure 
in him. 

25 . Dispensation] RM 1 stewardship.’ 

26 . Mystery] truth not to be discovered by 
roan’s unaided power, and therefore known 


only through divine revelation. This mystery 
was concealed from the ages before tho world 
and the generations of mankind, in other words 
from angels and from men. 

C. 2 . 1 . Paul was personally unknown both 
to tho Colossians and the Laodicoans. 

2 . Full assurance] RM ‘fulness.’ To the 
acknowledgement, etc.] RY. better, * that they 
may know tho mystery of God, ecru Christ.’ 
The wealth of full understanding consists in 
knowledge of the mystery of God. and this 
mystery of God is no other than Christ Himself, 
since in Him God’s eternal purpose is realised 
and revealed. They need not go to other 
sources as the false teachers advise, all is 
contained in Christ. 

CHAPTER 2 

Tiie Fai.se Teaching and its Ri.n t.viion 

4-15. Hold fast to Christ the All-suflieieiit 
Saviour. 

Paraphrase. ‘ (4) I emphasise these truths 
about Christ lest you should he beguiled In 
plausible persuasions. (5) While I am physi- 
cally absent from you, I am with you in spirit, 
rejoicing with you and beholding your order 
and the firm foundation of your faith in Christ 
( 6 , 7) Let your moral life in Christ .Testis hr 
in harmony with the teaching through \v iiich 
you received Him as Lord ; he firmly rooted 
and built up in Him, established in faith as 
you were taught, abounding in thankfulness. 
( 8 ) Let no one lead you away as his prey in 
any empty sham that he may recommend ss 
‘philosophy’ drawn from human tradition, 
with the elemental spirits of the world and 
not Christ for its content. (9, 10) For it is 
in Christ, not in them, that all the fulness of 
Godhead dwells, and dwells as an ot gallic 
whole ; and it is in Him that you find every 
spiritual need completely met. in linn the 
Head of the angelic powers. ( 11 ) You need 
no physical circumcision, for in your conversion 
>ou received a spiritual circumcision, not the 
more cutting away of a fragment of tin body, 
hut tho removal of the whole carnal nature. 
Really this went back to the death of Christ 
in which He underwent this spiritual 1 ireiun- 
cision ; ( 12 ) and you have not only shared 
Christ’s burial in baptism, but also His resur- 
rection through faith in the working of (led 
who raised Him from the dead. (1.‘!) ’1 ou 
too, though spiritually dead by reason of 
your trespasses with your carnal nature 
unremoved by spiritual circumcision : you 
did God quicken along with Christ, forgiv- 
ing us all our trespasses (I say ‘ us.’ not 
‘you,’ for I cannot be silent about God’s for- 
giving love to me), becauso Ho had canoe Heel 
the bond which was against us by its ordinances, 
the Law which was hostile to us. (14) And 
He has taken it out of the way, annulling it 
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by nailing it to Christ's Cross that it might be sacred seasons. (17) These things are a mere 
i put to death with Him. (15) He despoiled shadow ; it is Christ who possesses the substance, 
the angelic forces, and showed them frankly in (18) Let no one give judgment against you in 
their true position as givers of an abrogated the matter of gratuitous humility and angel 
Law, and rulers of elements to which Christians worship, vainly speculating and inflated with 
have died, triumphing over them on the Cross.’ fleshly pride. (19) Such a man has no firm 

8 . Paul is not condemning philosophy grasp of Christ the Head, from whom the 
properly so called, but the empty doctrines whole body of the Church draws and maintains 
which the false teachers dignified by that its unity by the joints and ligaments and 
name. Spoil] BY • maketli spoil of you ’ ; the grows with such growth as God requires, 
word means to lead away as prey. The (20) If your conversion meant that in union 

[rudiments of the world] better, as mg., ‘the with Christ you died to the elemental spirits 
elements of the world.’ This cannot be the that ruled the old order, why do you act as if you 
first principles of religion, which could not be still belonged to it and were subject to them, 
well called ‘ weak and beggarly ’ (Galt 9 ), were and permit yourselves to be dictated to in 
not strictly common to Jews and heathen, nor such terms as these, (21) 1 Yon must not handle 
an apt description of the false teaching which nor taste nor even touch ’ ? (22) What folly, 

was something very different. Here they are when e\ erj’ one of the things prohibited is so 
contrasted with Christ ; in Gal 4 V-> they are unimportant that we annihilate it in the very 
identified with those 1 who by nature are not act of use ! These prohibitions have their 
gods; and in Gal 4 3 compared with •guardians source not in divine, but in human precepts 
and stewards.’ They must then be personal and teachings. (23) They confer, it is true, a 
beings, not however the spirits of the stars, reputation for wisdom in respect of gratuitous 
but the elemental spirits that animate the worship of the angels and humility and ascetic 
material world. The false ‘ philosophy ’ had severity to the body, but confer no true honour, 
these angels not Christ for its subject-matter, and tend to the indulgence of the flesh.’ 

9 . The reference is to the exalted Christ. 16 . The Jewish character of the false 

Bodily] usually explained to mean in bodily teaching comes very plainly into view here. 

fashion. Probably we should render ‘ in the 17 . In Christ they have all in reality which 
form of a body,’ and explain it to mean as an they think they have in Judaism. This v. 
organic whole. The fulness of the Godhead is might almost serve as a text for the Epistle to 
not distributed among the angels, but exists in the Hebrews, which sees in Christianity the 
all its completeness in Christ, n. The body religion of eternity realised in time in the 
of the sins of the flesh] RV ‘ the body of the person and work of Jesus, but casting its 
flesh.’ The carnal nature, the old self, is shadow before it into the world in the form 
meant. The circumcision of Christ] prob- of Judaism. 

ably an expression for the death of Christ, 18 . Text and translation are alike very 
in which the Christian ideally died to sin. uncertain. We should probably correct the 

12. RV 1 Through faith in the working of text and render : 1 Lot no one give judgment 
God.’ 13 . The uncircumcision of your flesh] not against you in voluntary humility and worship 
physical, as if he meant , 1 because you were un- of the angels, treading the void of air, ground- 
circumcised Gentiles,’ for the circumcised Jews lessly puffed up by the mind of his flesh.’ 
also were, in Paul’s judgment, spiritually dead. Intruding into] If the text is right, 1 inves- 
He means the spiritual uncircumcision, which tigating' would be a better rendering. Which 
consisted in the possession of a carnal nature, he hath not seen] The negative should certainly 

Forgiven you] RY ‘forgiven us.' Paul lx> omitted with the best MSS. If the text is 
cannot leave himself out. 14 . Handwriting of right, the meaning of the clause seems to be, 
ordinances, that was against us] RM • the bond ‘ in\ estigating his visions,’ but the text is 
that was against us by its ordinances.’ probably incorrect, and we should read with a 

13. Principalities and power] mean here \ery slight alteration of the Gk., ‘treading the 

precisely what they mean elsewhere in this void of air.’ They leave the solid ground 
Epistle. They are not evil spirits, but the of fact and experience for the insubstantial 
angels who gave the Law that brought Christ bubbles of speculation. Fleshly mind] a sharp 
to His death, and that rule over the material warning to men who fancied they were achiev- 
elements. God is the subject throughout the iug the destruction of the flesh by worshipping 
passage. angels and severity to the body ; these prac- 

16 23 . Hold fast the treasure of which the ticos had their origin in the flesh, which domi- 
false teachers would rob you. nated their whole nature, mind and all. 

Paraphrase. ‘( 10 ) Since then the Law no 19. Severance from the Head cuts off tho 
; longer exists for you, and the angels have supply of spiritual life. 20. Death with 
been deposed from their rule, let no one pass Christ is death to the old order of things, to 
judgment on you in the matter of food or the world and the Law and the angels who 
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ruled ihetn both. The false teachers would 
have them revert to a siage they have left 
below them. ax. Precepts of the false teachers. 

23. Shew of wisdom] better, ‘ reputation for 
wisdom.' Will worship] a worship not required 
of them, the worship of angels. Neglecting 1 
of] RV 1 severity to.’ Not in any honour, etc.] 
This clause is extremely difficult, and no satis- 
factory explanation has been given. The RV 
rendering, 1 but are not of any value against 
the indulgence of the flesh,’ is highly question- 
able. Hort, our chief textual critic, and 
Haupt, the best commentator on the Epistle, 
are agreed that the text is corrupt. Perhaps 
>-ome words have been accidentally omitted. 

CHAPTER 3 

TnE Christian's Risen Life and the 
Duties it entails 

1-4. Resurrection with Christ and the 
heavenly- life. 

Paraphrase] 1 (1) Seeing then that at your 
conversion you shared not Christ's death only, 
but His resurrection, go on to participate in 
His heavenly life, in that heaven where He is. 
and where He sits at God’s right hand. (2) 
Let your whole thought be set on heavenly, 
not on earthly things. (3) For you died with 
Christ, and your life in union with Him is a 
hidden life in God. (4) It is not always to 
remain hidden, for at Christ’s second coming 
it will be revealed ; for Christ is our very life, 
so that His manifestation involves ours.’ 

2. Affection] RV ‘mind.’ 3. For ye are 
dead] RY ‘ Ye died,’ i.e. at conversion. 

5-16. The moral life of the Christian. 

Paraphrase. 1 (5, 6) Since you died and rose 
with Christ and your life is hidden with Him 
in God, realise these experiences already ideally 
yours in putting your sins to death, impurity 
and covetousness, (7) those heathen vices which 
draw down God’s wrath, which you also once 
practised. (8) Put away anger, malice, abusive 
speech, (9) lying, for the old self has been dis- 
carded, (10) and the new self has been put on, 
which is being renewed with a view to deeper 
knowledge in conformity to the Creator’s 
image. (11) Where there is such a new nature, 
all distinctions of race, social position, and 
religion are annulled, and Christ is all and in 
all the relations of life. (12-14) Be kind, 
forbearing, and forgiving as Christ forgave 


you, and let love, which binds all Christians in 
one, do its perfect work. (15) Let the peace 
of Christ control your life, do nothing to 
ruffle it, and be thankful. (10) Let the gospel 
dwell within you, wisely teach and warn each 
other in songs of praise, let all yonr life be 
lived in Christ’s name, and express through 
Him your thankfulness to God.’ 

8. Blasphemy] RY ‘railing.’ Filthy com- 
munication] rather, ‘ abusive speech.’ 10. In 
knowledge] RV ‘unto knowledge.’ 11. Is] 
RV ‘cannot be.’ Scythian] the extreme bar- 
barian. 14. Charity] RV ‘ love.’ Bond of 
perfectness] the bond in which perfection con- 
sists. Love is the bond, in the sense that it 
binds Christians together (not the virtues). 

x8-C. 4 1 . Reciprocal duties of wives and 
husbands, children and fathers, slaves ami 
masters. 

22. The case of slaves is treated more fulh, 
since the case of Onesimus was engaging Paul's 
attention. But he wished to keep the gospel 
clear of any attempt to revolutionise sock tj 
It was to be leaven, not dynamite. Eye- 
service] i.e. service most zealously performed 
when the slave is under observation. 25. Tin. 
meaning is probably that the Christian slau 
must not suppose, because he is a Christian 
that God will deal leniently with his mis. 
conduct. 

CHAPTER 4 

ExnORTATION AND GREETING 

2-6. Exhortation to prayer and wisdom in 
dealing with heathen. 

6. Grace, not divine grace, but graciousne** 
Their speech must be winning and wise, sea- 
soned with salt. 

7-18. Commendation of bearers of the 
letter, and salutations. 

8. I have sent] i.e. I am (now) sendiny. 

He might know your estate] RV ‘that ,'e 
may know onr estate.’ 10. Sister’s son] 11 V 
‘cousin.’ They must have received thew 
commands at an earlier time. 14. From this 
v., compared with v. 11, it is clear that Luke 
was a Gentile. 15. Probably we should sub- 
stitute ‘Nymphas’ and ‘her house.’ 16. The 
epistle from Laodicea] perhaps our Epistle to 
the Ephesians. 

18. Paul dictated the letter, as was his 
custom, and signed it with his chained hand. 

Remember] in your prayers. 
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The Epistles of St. Paul fall naturally into 
four groups, each divided from the others by 
a considerable interval of time. In the earliest 
of these groups, ■written during the Second 
Missionary Journey, the great central thought 
is the coming of Christ to judge the world. The 
second group (I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Romans), written during the Third Missionary 
Journey, has for its leading theme the recon- 
ciliation of man with God and with his fellow- 
man by means of the Cross of Christ. The 
third group (Philippians, Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philemon), written during the first 
Roman captivity, dwells on the thought of 
Christ as the great King and Head of the 
Church. The fourth group (1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus), written at the close of the Apostle’s 
life, deals with practical questions of Church 
organisation. The two Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians together form the first group. In 
them we have the earliest of St. Paul’s 
writings, and, with the probable exception of 
the Epistle of St. James, the earliest books of 
the New Testament. 

i. The Persons Addressed. The Thes- 
salonians inhabited the chief city of Mace- 
donia. Macedonia was the first European 
country in which St. Paul preached, and he 
always regarded it with peculiar affection. In 
Ac 10, 17 we have St. Luke’s wonderfully 
vivid narrative of the bringing of the Gospel 
to Macedonia. After some stay at Philippi 
the Apostle went through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia to Thessalonica, where he stayed for 
some six months (Ac 17 i’ 9 ), preaching first to 
the J ews as usual, and afterwards winning many 
converts among Gentile proselytes and women 
as well as among the heathen. Jewish intrigue 
at Length drove him away. This famous city 
of Thessalonica, originally called Thcrma, had 
been re-founded by Cassander about 315 B.C., 
and, owing to its natural advantages, had 
grown and flourished. After the Roman con- 
quest the great military road, the Via Egnatia, 
connected it with Italy and the East, while its 
fine harbour made it a great commercial 
centre. It was made a Free City by Augustus, 
with the privilege of self-government (Ac 17°). 
At the present time, under the slightly altered 
name of Saloniki, it is the second city of the 
Turkish empire, with a population of 70,000. 
It contained (and still contains) a consider- 
able number of Jews, and had a large native 


population. It was from this latter class that 
St. Paul’s converts were chiefly drawn (cp. 
1 Th 1 9 2 14 , and observe the absence of OT. 
quotations), and it is plain that they had the 
characteristic virtues, as well as some of the 
characteristic defects, of their race, which w r as 
brave, independent, persevering, and liberty- 
loving. But the Thessalonian converts some- 
times allowed their independence to degenerate 
into undue Belf-assertion and disregard of 
authority (lTh5 14 2Th3 6 > 7 ). Yet, on the 
whole, St. Paul was proud and fond of them. 
Notwithstanding tenable persecution, they 
had remained firm (lThl 6 2 M-* 2 Thl 4 * 7 ). 
Though poor they were generous (2Cor8 1-s ). 
Their influence was felt throughout Mace- 
donia and Greece (lThl 8 ). Their faith, 
hope, and love filled the Apostle’s heart with 
joy (lThl 2 . 8 ). 

2 . Time and Place of Writing. The First 
Epistle was written towards the close of the 
Second Missionary Journey (? 51 A.D.), some 
time about the middle of the eighteen months' 
stay at Corinth (Ac 18). St. Paul had not 
long left Thessalonica (1 Th2 17 ), but had had 
time to visit Athens (IThS 1 ). Timothy had 
been to Macedonia and back (lTh3 fl ), and 
Silas (Silvanus) who is never mentioned after 
the Second Missionary Journey, is now the 
Apostle’s companion (IThli). There had 
been time for the influence of the Thessalonian 
Church to make itself felt (lThl 7 . 8 ). Some 
members of the Christian community had died 
(lTh4 15 ). The Second Epistle must have 
been written towards the close of the same 
Corinthian stay, when St. Paul had received 
news that the teaching of his first letter had 
been misrepresented and misunderstood ( 2 Th 
2 ? ). Silvanus and Timothy were still with 
him (dThl 1 ). Persecution was still raging 
(2 Th 1 4 ), and there was much excitement and 
increasing disorder on account of expectation 
of an immediate coming of Christ (2Th2 2 > 8 ). 

3 . Reception in the Church. These Epistles 
are quoted or alluded to from very early times. 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenasus, Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian refer to them. They are in- 
cluded in Marcion’s Canon (circ. 140 A.D.), and 
are found in the early list of the bookB of the 
NT. known as the Muratorian Canon (circ. 
190 A.D.). The internal evidence is also 
strong. Passages like lThl 5 ' 9 2 1-12 4 15 5 27 
2Th3 8 >°, and the style and language, the per- 
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sonal touches, the intercessions and requests 
for the prayers of the Thessalonians, are 
characteristically Pauline. The only serious 
objections to the genuineness of the Epistles 
are connected with the section about the Man 
of Sin (2 Tli 2 which is said by some to be 
un-Pauline and founded on the Revelation of 
St. John. But when we remember the largo 
place occupied by Apocalyptic questions in 
Jewish and early Christian thought, the evident 
interest which they had for the Thessalonians, 
and the great prophecy of His coming uttered 
by our Lord Himself, tve shall have no diffi- 
culty' in coming to the conclusion that St. Paul 
would naturally deal with the subject quite 
independently of St. John or any' other NT. 
writer. 

4 . Value and Importance. These earliest of 

St. Paul's Epistles, short as they' are, contain 
much of extreme interest to Bible students. 
They show us how St. Paul presented the 
gospel to heathen converts. They give us a 
vivid picture of Christian life, in the first days 
before dissensions and false beliefs had vexed 
the peace of the Church, when teachers and 
taught loved each other, and faith and zeal 
were yet glowing. Incidentally they reveal to 
us much of the writer's mind and character 
(1 Th3 sJTkS*- 14 ). But. most im- 

portant of all, they tell ns what were the 
doctrines held and taught some twenty' years 
after the Ascension, (a) Christ is frequently 
called 1 the Lord .’ 1 our Lord.’ He is addressed 
in prayer (1 Th3U 2Th2is.n). He died (1 Th 
2 15 ), rose again (lThl 10 ), is in Heaven 
(1 Th 4 JO), an>l shall come to judge the world 
(1 Th 4 u ‘ ls ). He is the Hcdeemer and Deliverer 
(lTho 9 ' 10 ). ( 6 ) The Holy Spirit is given to 

Christians (1 Th 1 5 i 3 4 s 5 19 ). (c) The Church 
is already organised. The Apostles have au- 
thority ( 1 Th 5 27 2 Th 3 14 ). There is a regular 
ministry (1 Th 5 12 i 13 ). Baptism may be alluded 
to in lTh4 s . There were already meetings, 
probably for communion, where the 1 holy kiss’ 
was used (lTh5 20 ’ 27 . Justin’s ‘Apology.’ I. 
65). The local Church was united in bonds of 
brotherhood with other Churches (lTlil s 2 11 
4 10 ), and with the faithful departed (1 Th 4 13 - 17 ). 
Thus, these Epistles, besides giving a picture 
of Church life in early days, testify to the 
main articles of the Creed. 

5 . Analysis. First Epistle. Two main divi- 

sions : («) Personal, 1 4 -3 13 : ( b ) Hortatory, 
4 1 -5 2 ‘ l . I 1 ' 10 , Salutation and thanksgiving for 

their conversion and progress. 2 1-12 , Sketch 
of the Apostle’s own work at Thessalonica : cp. 
Ac 1 7 1 ' 1 ". 2 13 - 16 , A second thanksgiving, with 

special reference to their persecutions. 2 17 -3 10 , 
His anxiety about the Thessalonians, and the 
joy with which he had received the good news 
about them brought by Timothy. 3 11 ' 13 , A 
solemn prayer for them to Christ as God. 


4i- 12 , Exhortations to purity’ of life, brotherly 
love, quietness and industry. 4 1 S — 5 11 , The 
chief subject of the Epistlo (alluded to in 1 10 
and 3 13 ), the Second Advent. The faithful 
departed, about whom the Thessalonians were 
anxious, shall rise by virtue of their union 
with Christ, and shall rise before those who 
are now alive. But the time is uncertain 
(‘Watch, therefore, and be sober’). 5 1 '-- 2 -’. 
Practical exhortation : (n) vv. 12-15, Social 
duties ; (5) vv. 16-22, Spiritual duties ( joy. 
prayer, thanksgiving, etc.). 5 23 --’ 3 , Concluding 
prayer, injunctions, and benediction. 

Second Epistle. 1 1 * 1 , Salutation and thanks- 
giving. 1 5 -2 ]J , The Second Advent. ‘Ion 
have suffered persecution, but God is just, and 
will requite both you and your enemies at the 
coming of Christ. I pray yon may 1 'c found ready 
for it. But this coming will not he till after the 
great Apostasy and the revelation and destruc- 
tion of the Man of Sin and all those whom he 
has deceived. I thank God y r ou have been sa \ ed 
from this fate.’ 2 i ;i ' ]7 , ‘Hold fast the Faith. 
I pray Christ and God the Father to comfort 
and strengthen yon.’ 3 1 ' 1 ', Exhortation to 
intercessoryprnyor(cp. 1 Th 5 23 ), hopes foriln tr 
progress, rebukes to the idle and disordctly. 
316 -I 8 , Concluding prayer and benediction. 

The Second Epistle presupposes the Fits! : 
cp. 2 Th 2 15 3 6 with lTh4 14l > n : and there is a 
great similarity in structure between the two 
(IThlbs 311 523 2Tb P- 3 2Jf 3i"). 

6 . The chief subject of the Epistle is. as 
has been said, the Coming (or. its St. Patti calls 
it. the Presence) of Christ — the Second Ad- 
vent. And although he nowhere speaks defi- 
nitely as to the time of this Coming (which no 
man knows, Mt 24 3C ), ho certainly uses language 
which suggests that 1 there was a reasonable 
expectation of the Lord’s appearing soon.’ 
The expectation is doubtless based on 0111 
Lord’s great prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of Judaism found in Mt2l and 
elsewhere. In the Second Epistle especially 
the language used often recalls that of out 
Lord (2Th2I-b '. n Mt24 «. ln ' 33 . I"'. -'<). and 
the final Coming seems to be closely' count 1 ltd 
in St. Paul’s mind with the overthrow oi 
Judaism. In so far as he expected that tic sc 
two events would happen together, or that the 
Final Coming would he soon after the our 
throw of Judaism, he was doubtless mistaken. 
But it is to be observed that («) the ovet threw 
of Judaism by the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple was in very truth a ('outing 
of Christ to Judgment. ‘ The destruction 
of Jerusalem was an event which has n" 
parallel in history. It was the outward and 
visible sign of a great epoch in tlic tin me 
government of the world. It marked the 
inauguration of a new order of things. The 
Messianic kingdom was now fully' conic. The 
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final act of the King was to sit upon the 
throne of His glory and judge His people.’ 
(6) St. Paul’s mistake, if mistake it be, does 
not in the least affect the value of his ethical 
teaching on the subject. For he points 
out to the Thessalonians the true way of 
preparing for the Final Advent which Christ 


2. 19 

meant His Church to expect. They were 
to make ready for it, not by feverish excite- 
ment and restlessness, but by the quiet, steady 
performance of everyday duty as in His sight, 
with the assurance that His followers, whether 
living or asleep in Hin were in His safe 
keeping. 


1 THESSALONIANS 


CHAPTER 1 

Salutation and Thanksgiving 

1. Salutation. For Silvanus (Silas) see 
Ac 15 22 16 2 o.»*. 3S, Timothy was one of St. 
Paul’s most constant companions (Ac Iff 1 
Rol6 21 1 Cor 4 14-17 2 Cor 1 151 PhilH 2^-24 
2 Tim 1 5 3 14 ). The church . . which in in God, 
etc.] a phrase peculiar to this Epistle. The 
Church is in living union with God and Christ 
(Col 2 10). 

2-10. Fervent thanksgiving for their con- 
version and growth in grace. 

4. Better, ‘Knowing, brethren beloved of 
God, your election, how that,’ etc. 1 Elec- 
tion,’ i.e. to Christian and Chnreh prhileges 
(2Tim2 10 ). 5. Assurance] RVmg. ‘fulness.’ 

They preached with deep conviction of the 
truth and power of the message entrusted 
to them. 6. Affliction] referring to the per- 
secution and suffering recorded in Ac 17 10 13 . 

Joy of] i.e. joy inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

7. In Macedonia] of which Thessalonica 
was the capital. And Achaia] of which 
Corinth, where the Apostle was, was capital. 

Achaia, the Roman province (= Greece). 

8. To speak anything] i.e. to recount their 
faith. 9. They themselves] i.e. the dwellers 
in all the places the Apostle and his com- 
panions had visited or heard from. The living 
and true God] better, 1 a living and true God.' 
The Thessalonian converts had, as a rule, been 
heathens, though some wore proselytes (i.e. 
Jews by religion), Acl7 4 . 10. To wait] to 
look for the Second Coming. Jesus, which 
delivered us from the wrath to come] better, 
1 delivereth us from the wrath which is 
approaching.’ 

CHAPTER 2 

The nature op St. Paul’s Life and 
Work at Thessalonica 

2. The persecution at the Roman garrison- 
toWn of Philippi rnado a deep impression on 
St. Paul the Roman citizen (Acl6 19 ' J0 Phil 
l 80 ). It was the indignity that hurt him. 

Contention] bettor, 1 conflict.’ 3. It would 
seem tha t St. Paul was at first looked upon 


by some as an impostor, seeking his own ends. 
He declares that he came with a sincere desire 
for their salvation only. Deceit] better, 

1 error.’ Uncleanness] Impurity was often 
associated with heathen worship, and this 
was especially the case at Thessalonica and 
Corinth. 

4. Allowed] better, ‘approved.’ 5. Cloke 
of covetousness] i.e. covering to conceal avarice. 

6-11. St. Paul says that he might have 
made a display of apostolic authority and have 
demanded pecuniary support : see 1 Cor 9. 
But he was like a babe (better than ‘ gentle ’), 
or like a mother who nurses her own children, 
or a father who guides and directs his son. 
At the same time he supported himself by 
tentmaking (Ac 18 3 20 34 ). 

13-16. A second thanksgiving for their 
faith and patience under persecution. 

14. The (Gentile) Thessalonian Church had 
suffered much at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen, just as the Jewish Church had 
suffered from the unbelieving J ews. Here was 
a bond of union and sympathy between the 
two. 15, 16. A characteristic outburst. The 
Jews had followed St. Paul with unceasing 
hostility in Europe as well as in Asia. They 
have driven him from Thessalonica and Beroea, 
and were doing their utmost against him at 
Corinth. Their narrow exclusiveness (for- 
bidding us to speak to the Gentiles) and hatred 
of other nations (contrary to all men) were a 
bitter trial to a patriot like St. Paul. To the 
uttermost] i.e. there was no longer any hope 
of their repentance or escape from their doom 
(Mt23 32 ). The end was close at hand. 

17-C. 3 1C . ‘ Till Timothy's good report of 
you reached us, we were anxious about you, 
but now we rejoice and bless God for the 
news he brings, that you have stood firm 
under persecution.’ 18. St. Paul generally 
uses the 1st person plural in these Epistles, 
including Silvanus and Timothy with himself. 
Here, however, he speaks for himself. The 
hindrance may have been an illness — probably 
malarial fever (2 Cor 12 7), or Jewish hostility. 
To St. Paul Satan is a real person (R0I6 28 

2 Cor 11 14 lTiml 20 ). 19. The prospect of 
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presenting his converts to Christ fills the 
Apostle with joy. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Apostm'.’s Anxiety about ms 
Converts 

1. Forbear] better, ‘ endure the suspense.’ 

2. Our fellow-labourer] better, 1 God’s fel- 
low-worker ’ or * minister,’ R V. 3. Should 
be moved] better, ‘ led astray.’ Afflictions] at 
the hands of Jews and Gentiles : see Acl7 6 *. 

6. Now when] better, 1 as soon as.’ Char- 
ity] RV ■ love.' 8. We live] it puts new life 
in us. If ye stand fast] better. ‘ if only ye 
stand fast.’ The Gk. expresses some doubt 
and anxiety. 10. ‘I pray unceasingly and 
urgently to the end that I may see you again 
and correct your shortcomings.’ The prayer 
was answered after some years (Ac'20 1 . 2 ). 

n-13. A prayer to Christ as co-equal with 
the Father, with which the first section of the 
Epistle ends : cp. 2Th2 lfl . 

XI. The verb is in the singular, empha- 
sising the reference to Christ, who is also 
called ‘ the Lord ’ in v. 12. The key-note of 
these Epistles is again struck at the concluding 
words of the prayer, ‘ at the coming ’ (lit. 1 pres- 
ence ’) ‘ of our Lord Jesus Christ with all His 
saints ’ (cp. 2 ,0 ). 

CHAPTER 4 

Exhortation to Purity and Brotherly 
Love. The Second Advent 

1. ‘You are already walking in the right 
path. I want you to advance in it more 
and more.’ 

3, 4. Translate, ‘ For this is a thing willed 
by God, even your sanctification, that ye shall 
abstain from fornication (cp. Ac lb 20 ), that 
each one of you should learn to win his body 
to a state of purity and honour.’ Vessel] i.e. 
body. Some think the word means ‘wife,’ 
but this is not so likely. 5. Lust of con- 
cupiscence] RV ‘ passion of lust.' 6. Go be- 
yond and defraud] RV ’ overreach (mg.), and 
wrong ’ (i.e. by his sin). Atnf] should certainly 
be ‘this.’ 7. Better, ‘For God called us not 
for uncleanness, but to bo in a state of purity.’ 

Who hath also given] better, ‘ who is ever 
giving ' (present tense). 

This passage (vv. 3-8) contains in brief a 
statement of the Christian doctrine of purity. 
Impurity is, (1) (from the point of view of 
the man himself) a dishonouring of the temple 
of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor3 10 ) : since He takes 
np His abode in it, and since Christ has become 
incarnate, and the body is to rise again, we 
must honour the body, not defile it; (2) (from 
the point of view of our brothel's and sisters) 
a violation of the law of love — a fraud and a 
cheat. Sins of the flesh were very lightly 
regarded by the heathen world. 
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9. Brotherly love] better, ‘ love of the 
brethren ’ ; i.e. the special love to be shown 
towards all the members of the Church. 

10. In all Macedonia] These words imply 
that there were other Churches there besides 
those of which we read in the. Acts. Tliei 
also show that these Churches were not iso- 
lated. The idea of a Catholic ( 'hurcli is grow- 
ing. 11. Study] bettor, ‘strive earnestly' 
Religious excitement, especially in view of (lie 
expected coming of Christ, was a danger to 
the Thessalonian Chm-cli (2 Th 3 !-). It cause 1 
neglect of ‘the duty of everyday.’ 12. 'Work 
would give them, (1) respect in the eyes of 
their heathen neighbours (them that are with- 
out) ; (2) independence (Eph 4 -*>). Honestly] 
or, as we should now say, ‘ honourably.’ 

4 13 -S n . The Second Advent. The dead 
in Christ will rise before the living, and both 
alike will share in the life everlasting. But 
the time of the Advent is uncertain. Let 11s 
therefore watch and be sober. 

13. Are asleep] better, ‘are lying asleep.' 
The Thessalonians were anxious as to the 
part which those who had died in the Faith 
would take in the Second Advent, which lias 
believed to be near at band. Others] better. 
1 all the rest,’ i.e. the heathen who. e\ 011 if 
they believed in some sort of an existence 
after death, had 110 hope of immortality. 

14. Which sleep in Jesus] hotter, ‘ that are 
fallen asleep through Jesus,’ i.e. in communion 
with Him. 15. Prevent] better, ‘be before,' 
i.e. the dead, about whom you are anxious, 
will be at no disadvantage at the Adi cut. mi 
far as its blessedness is concerned. 

16. Cp. Mt24 30 * 31 . At the Resurrei t ion of 
the Just the dead will rise before the hi ing : 
see 1 Cor 15 5 h 63 regarding the spiritual body. 

CHAPTER 5 

The Need of Watchfulness. Fish. 

Injunctions 

1. Times and seasons] St. Paul alwaisLis 
stress on the uncertainty as to the time of the 
Advent (2Th2 2 ; cp. 2 Pet 3 M). 3. When 

they shall say] i.e. when people arc saline 

4, 5. Thief) better, ‘as thieves.' Thu to 
work in darkness. You are all children o I lurid. 
Live np to your birthright. 6. Let us not 
sleep] i.e. in carelessness and sin. Others] 
better, 1 the others.’ 

8-10. Mason paraphrases. * Let us arm 
ourselves with a brave hope of our salt. ilmn. 
for it will be against God's will if we polish. 
He means ns to save ourselves by union nilli 
Him who put an end to death for us by 1I1 ini', 
and made all who wait for His coming to Ine. 
whether they be in the world’s sense dead or 
alive.’ 

8. A new metaphor (cp. EphG 13 - 17 Tsab!) 17 ), 
but suggested by the idea of watchfulness. 
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9. To obtain salvation] (Phil 2 12 . 43 ) or, per- 
haps, ‘ for the adoption which consists in salva- 
tion’ : cp. 2 Tli 2 u . 10. Whether we wake 
or sleep] i.e. whether we arc alive or dead at 
the Advent. 

11. Edify] better, ‘build up.’ As also ye 
do] St. Paul always praises and encourages 
where he can. 

12-28. Exhortations to respect for their 
clergy, orderly living, prayer and other spirit- 
ual duties, and conclusion. 

12. Know] better, ‘ value.’ The probable 
reference is to the presbyters sometimes called 
(in allusion to their duties) ‘ overseers ’ (1 Tim 
5 17 ). 14. Feebleminded] better, ‘fainthearted.’ 

The weak] i.e. in faith, Ro 15 1 . 15. Cp. Mt 
5 30 lPet3 s > 9 . 16. Evermore] better, ‘always.’ 
Joy is a necessary part of the Christian char- 
acter (Bolt 17 Phil 2 18 3 1 4 4 ), and a Christian 
duty. 18. Cp. Eph5 20 . Prayer is put be- 
tween joy and thanksgiving, because it is only 
by constant prayer that we are enabled to feel 
true joy or gratitude. God’s will towards us 
is that we should be always joyful, prayerful, 
grateful, and (3 3 ) pure in life. 

20. The Christian prophets were an order 
of men specially inspired to reveal the will of 
God to others (‘ mission-preachers ’), who might 


sometimes (Ac 11 27 > 28 21 10 . u ) be charged to 
foretell the future: see 1 Corll 4 > 5 14 6 Eph 
4 11 3 3 lTiml 18 4 lf . ‘Prophets’ are also 
mentioned in the early Christian tract known 
as the 1 Didache,’ or ‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.’ The Thessalonians seem to have 
been disposed to check enthusiasm. 21. Prove] 
better, ‘ test.’ You must test all these thoughts 
by spiritual standards, since there is an inspir- 
ation which is false (1 Jn4 J ). 22. All appear- 
ance] better, ‘every form.’ Good is one; 
evil is manifold. 

23. May your spirit (by which man maintains 
communion with God) and soul (the feelings 
and emotions) and body (which is to rise again) 
be preserved entire and without blame, and be 
so found at the Advent. 24. Will do it] i.e. 
will preserve your spirit, soul, and body. 

25, 26. The duty of intercessory prayer 
(V especially at the Eucharist, where the holy 
kiss was a part of the rites from very early 
times). 27. I charge] better, ‘ I adjure.’ 
The reading was probably to be at the 
Eucharist (Justin Martyr, ‘Apol.’ 1. 65-67). 
St. Paul wishes his earliest letter to be read to 
all without any suppression or omissions, 
otherwise a wrong use might be made of his 
authority. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Salutations. The Second Advent 

1-4. Greeting and thanksgiving for their 
constant faith and love and patience under 
persecution : cp. 1 Th 1 a . 

5-C. 2 17 . The Coming of Christ to judg- 
ment. Much is to happen before Christ comes. 

3. A manifest token] The words refer to 
their sufferings and their patience. If God 
is righteous there must come a time when 
wrongs such as theirs shall lie righted, and 
patience like theirs be rewarded. Thus the 
sufferings and patience of the Thessalonians 
become a proof that there is a judgment to 
come (Phil 1 8 ). 7. Rest] better, ‘relief.’ The 
true rest and relief comes to the faithful when 
Christ comes. 

8. Taking vengeance] better, ‘ awarding 
> retribution.’ Them that know not God, and 
i that obey not] better, (1) ‘them that know 

not, and (2) them that obey not.' Possibly 
(1) Gentiles and (2) Jews. 

9. The everlasting destruction (only here) 
consists in exclusion from God’s presence. 

11. Calling] cp. Phil3 14 , HebS 1 . All the 
good pleasure of his goodness] better, ‘all 
delight in well-doing.’ 


CHAPTEE 2 
The Great Apostasy 

2. Spirit] i.e. a pretended revelation uttered 
by a false prophet. Letter as from us] perhaps 
a forged letter (the probable meaning), cp. 3 17 , 
or a misunderstanding of the First Epistle. 

3-10. It will be convenient to treat this 
difficult passage as a whole. Literally trans- 
lated. it runs thus : ‘ Let no man deceive you 
in any wise : for [the Final Presence of our 
Lord shall not be] except (or till) the falling 
away come first and the Man of Lawlessness 
be revealed, the son of perdition, he that op- 
poseth and exalted himself against all that is 
called God or an object of worship, so that he 
sitteth in the Sanctuary of God, setting him- 
self forth as God (Do ye not remember that, 
when I was yet with you, I told you these 
things ?) And now ye know about that (power) 
which restraineth, to the end that he may be 
revealed to his own season. For the mystery 
of lawlessness is already working, only there 
is one that restraineth now till he be taken 
out of the way. And then shall the Lawless 
one be revealed, whom the Lord Jesus shall 
slay with the breath of His mouth, and bring 
to naught by the Epiphany of His Presenoe— 
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even him whoso presence is according to the 
working of Satan, in all power and signs and 
wonders of falsehood, and in every deceit of 
unrighteousness for the ruin of those who are 
perishing because they received not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved.’ 

In the first place, we must remember that 
St. Paul is here speaking of something which 
is already at work, and the overthrow of which 
is to precede that Final Presence of the Lord 
which the Thcssalonians thought to be immedi- 
ately impending. Realising this, we shall at 
once reject all those interpretations which 
see in the Man of Sin (Lawlessness) some 
historical character (e.g. one of the Popes, or 
of Napoleon I) who lived after St. Paul's time. 
We must also remember that the Thcssalonians 
had the key to the interpretation of the pas- 
sage which we do not possess, since they had 
been orally instructed by St. Paul on the sub- 
ject. But, though certainty is now impossible, 
we may be guided to a probable solution by 
studying the passage in connexion with the 
Revelation of St. John, and (especially) our 
Lord's great prophecy recorded in Mt 14 Mk 1 3 
and Lk21. When, further, we remember how 
bitterly St. Paul felt the opposition of his 
fellow-countrymen to Christ (I Th2 l:i i lll j, and 
how full the Gospels are of denunciation of 
Jewish sins, we shall be led to the conclusion 
that • the Apostasy ’ is the Jewish apostasy, and 
that the ‘Man of Sin (Lawlessness)’ is either 
some false Christ (Mt24 21 ), many of whom 
appeared among the Jews about this time, or 
(more probably) the spirit of Judaism personi- 
fied. (A somewhat similar personification may 
be found in Rev 2.3, where 1 the angel ’ of each 
of the seven churches seems to denote, not 
any official, but the Church itself.) The Jews 
had been chosen of God to bear witness to 
Him. and they had betrayed their trust. Their 
worship was a lie (Mt23 16 ---’). They were ‘a 
synagogue of Satan’ (Rev2 9 3 9 ). They had 
made the Temple a den of robbers (Mt21 53 ). 
Some of them could perform lying wonders 
(Mtl2-“ Mkl3 22 Acl9 13 ). They were perse- 
cuting the Church of Christ and opposing the 
truth (Ac 1.3 Mr. 1410 175-13 ]gi2 22 22 23 12 ). 
And so their apostasy was to be revealed and 
punished by the utter (but not final, Ro 11 25 - 27 ) 
overthrow of Judaism, and the destruction of 
the Holy City and the Temple in 70 a. n. by 
the Romans. This great event would come 
before the final advent, which the Thessalonians 
were expecting immediately. The further 
question who, or what, is the Person or Power 
that restrains the Man of Lawlessness, is one 
of considerable difficulty. The usual answer is 
1 the authority of the Roman empire, or perhaps 
the reigning Roman Emperor Claudius’ (41- 
54 A.D.). In the very earliest days of Chris- 
tianity the Romans did protect the Chris- 
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tians from Jewish violence (Acl8 3 V 5 23 23 ,2i 
25 W--’l). But soon, under the Emperor Nero, 
this attitudo was oxchangcd for one of hostility, 
after the firo at Rome in 04 a.d. And it is 
hard to see how the words 1 until he be taken 
out of the way’ can apply to a Roman 
emperor or to the Roman empire in its deal- 
ings with Judaism. It is possible that by 
the Restrainer St. Paul means the Christian 
Church in Jerusalem — the Mother-Church 
of which the Thessalonians 1 became imitators 1 
(1 Th 2 14 ). We know that St. James, the head 
of that Church, had groat influence over his 
unbelieving fellow-countrymen, and may well 
have exercised a restraining power over them. 
Some Jews even appear to have seen in tlm 
siege of Jerusalem the punishment for his 
murder by the high priest Aiiauus. 1 1 is to 
be noted that the Jerusalem Church, obeyin'! 
the Lord’s command (Mt 24 1 " 1 . 1,; ). left i he 
doomed city on the approach of the Homan 
anny and fled to Pella. Thus she nimbi la 
said to be ‘ taken out of the way’ of the eul 
to come. 

3. Falling away] Gk. 1 apostasy.’ 

4. The reference is to the pretension* of ,1 
false Messiah. 

7. Mystery] This word in NT. always dt- 

notes something once hidden, but now r. \ i-alni. 
or soon to be revealed (1 Cor 4 1 Col2- 1 ■ 
Ephfi 19 ). 8 . Brightness, etc.] rather. ■ mani- 
festation of His presence.’ n. Strong delu- 
sion] better, ‘ inner working of error.' Tliuw 
who obstinately ref use the truth at la-t bi mine 
incapable of receiving it. 12. Damned 11 V 
‘judged.’ 13. From the beginning] politic 
(with the oldest MS), 1 as first fruits. ' 15. The 

traditions] i.e. the truths taught, whetlu r orally 
or by writing. 

CHAPTER 3 

Exhortations, Rebukes, and Ri:\i. ok no.\ 

2 . Unreasonable] almost 'outrageous ' Faith] 
better, ‘ the Faith.’ 3. Evil] 11 V 'the oil 
one.’ 5. Patient waiting for] biller, •the 
patience of.’ 6. Evidently 'list inter in the 
Church hadincreascd since the First EpiMh'was 
written. Withdraw yourselves] or, • shun.' 

8. Cp. 1 Th 2 9- Power] better. 1 1 heriahl. 
Wo have the right to lie supported, but ter 
the sake of oxample we waived it in ymir case 
(1 Cor 9 2-18). ix. Working not at aU.. busy- 
bodies] i.e. neglecting their own work (in ' if" 
of a supposed immediate Advent), but into tir- 
ing with that of others. 16 . By all means] 
better, ‘ in all places,’ or, ‘ in all ways.’ 17. W- 
Paul wrote the body of his letters through a 
secretary, but he added a few words in ids own 
large handwriting, in order that his corre- 
spondents might know them to he genuine (1 
Cor 16 22 2Th2 2 Col4i»). So I write] better, 
‘ this iB my handwriting.’ 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The two Epistles to Timothy and the 
Epistle to Titus constitute a group by them- 
selves, and are usually called ‘ The Pastoral 
Epistles,’ because they deal to a large extent 
with matters of Church organisation and 
government. That they were all written by 
one author is generally agreed, not only by 
those who accept the tradition that St. Paul 
was the writer, but also by those who reject it. 
It will be convenient, therefore, to discuss the 
points common to all three, before dealing 
with each in detail. 

I, Authorship. The authorship of these 
Epistles is one of the questions of NT. 
criticism upon which scholars are sharply 
divided. The objections urged against the 
Pauline authorship are of different kinds and 
varying degrees of weight, and may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : (a) Historical diffi- 
culties ; (h) References to heresies ; (c) Church 
organisation : (it) The description of St. Paul 
in the salutations ; («) Language and style. 

(a) Historical Difficulties. It is impossible 
to find a place for these Epistles in the scheme 
of St. Paul’s life, which is derived from 
the narrative in Acts and the references in 
the acknowledged Epistles. The journeys to 
which the Apostle makes reference are incon- 
sistent with his movements as recorded in 
Acts. According to lTiml 3 , Timothy had 
been left at Ephesus while Paul proceeded to 
Macedonia; but in Ac 19 22 20 1 Timothy was 
sent from Ephesus to Macedonia in advance 
of St. Paul. In 1 Tim 3 14 the Apostle in- 
tended to return to Timothy at Ephesus ; 
but in Ac20 4 Timothy was with him in 
Greece, and in 20 1 *■ 17 St. Paul did not 
go to Ephesus, but sent for the Ephesian 
elders to meet him at Miletus. So in 2 Tim 
4 2 ° the reference to Trophimus cannot relate 
to the journey recorded in Ac 20 17 — 2 1 s , for 
Trophimus accompanied the Apostle to Jeru- 
salem (Ac21 29 ). Again, the references in 
Titl 5 3 12 , where St. Paul speaks of leaving 
Titus in Crete and asks him to meet him at 
Nicopolis, cannot be connected with the only 
occasion on which the Apostle visited Crete 
according to Acts (27 s ), viz. when he was 
a prisoner en route for Rome, where Acts 
leaves him still under arrest. 

These difficulties, however, are obviated 
when the tradition is accepted that St. Paul 
after his first imprisonment (Ac 28 30 Phil 1 ls ) 


was set free in 62 or 63 A.D., and arrested 
again in 66 or 67. In the First Epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians (about 
97 a.d.) the writer speakB of St. Paul having 
1 gone to the extreme limit of the west.’ This 
expression in a letter written at Rome seems 
to point to Spain. St. Paul had once hoped 
to visit that country (R 0 I 5 24 ); and in the 
‘ Muratorian Fragment,’ a document of date 
about 200 A.D., it is indicated that he had 
done so : a tradition which is mentioned later 
by Eusebius in the 4th cent., and Chrysostom in 
the 5th cent. If the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles is established on other grounds, they 
give powerful testimony to St. Paul’s activity 
during the period after Acts. 

(i) References to Heresies. Many critics 
see in these Epistles, and especially in 1 Tim 
(14 41-3 references to heresies which pre- 
vailed widely in the Church during the 2nd 
cent., and are classed under the name of 
Gnosticism. These heresies dealt with solu- 
tions of the problem of evil ; they combined 
ideas from Jewish and heathen sources with 
Christian truth ; they tended to represent 
Christ’s earthly career and sufferings as only 
seeming, not real (Docetism) ; and they exalted 
knowledge (gnosis, whence the name) as a 
special privilege of the few, and superior to 
faith, the possession of the many. 

The references to heresies in the Pastoral 
Epistles, however, are extremely vague and 
indefinite. There is no reference to Docetism, 
such as we find in 1 John (4 1-8 ), supposed to 
have been written at Ephesus before 100 a.d. ; 
and the references to false doctrines in 1 Tim 
41-4 6 20 do not seem to require a 2nd-cent. date, 
or to conflict with the Paulino authorship any 
more than the references to heresies in Col 
os,i8,23 require that Epistle to be denied to St. 
Paul, and assigned to the 2nd cent. In the early 
Church, composed, as almost every congrega- 
tion was, of elements diverse in race, education, 
and religion, it is not surprising to find the germs 
of false doctrine from the beginning, showing 
themselves sometimes in tendencies towards 
Jewish legalism (1 Tim V Titl 14 3 9 ), as waB 
the case among the Galatians at an earlier date ; 
sometimes in philosophical speculations drawn 
from heathen sources (1 Tim 4 7 6 20 ), as was 
previously the case among the Colossians. The 
heresies indicated in the Pastoral Epistles seem 
largely Jewish in origin. They are speoula- 
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tions about the Law (lTiml 7 - 10 ; cp. 2 Tiiu 
3 14 ' 17 ), about genealogies (lTiml* Tit .1 '■’), 
about Jewish fables (Titl u , and probably’ also 
lTiml 4 4 7 ) ; and while the ascetic practices 
(lTim-t 1 -*) which some taught may have had 
some heathen elements, they are quite as likely 
to ha\e been suggested by exaggerations of 
Jewish ceremonialism: see Roll 3 lCor8 
Col2 10 , and cp. 1 Tim 4 4 with AclO 11 * 15 . 

(c) Church Organisation. It has been 
objected to St. Paul's authorship of these 
letters that the indications of Church organisa- 
sion are such as point to a time later than that 
of St. Paul. Titus was appointed to • ordain 
elders in every city’ (l 5 ) in Crete ; and both 
he and Timothy were instructed as to the 
qualifications of ‘ the bishop ’ (Tit 1 1 Tim 

3 1 '"). Timothy was also given instructions 
regarding the deacons (lTim3 8 ' 10 ). The 
organisation, however, does not seem when 
examined to be more developed than was 
necessary in the Churches almost from the 
beginning. Deacons had to be appointed at a 
very early date in the Church at Jerusalem — 
although the name was not then given them, 
the corresponding verb is used of their work 
— (Act! 4 ) ; and elders were appointed by 
St. Paul in every Church in Galatia on hi3 
first missionary journey (Act4 23 ); while at 
Ephesus, at the end of his third journey, they 
were evidently a recognised body (Ac 20 1 A 
entrusted with the duties of overseeing and 
teaching the flock (20 2S ). Nor is the term 
‘the bishop’ (lTim3 2 Titl 7 ) necessarily an 
indication of a post-apostolic date. For (F> 
it is largely held that the terms * bishop ’ 
(episcopos) and • elder ’ ( piwbuterox ) are 

used synonymously in these Epistles, as they 
undoubtedly were at an earlier period (Ac 
20 28 ; cp. Phill 1 ) : and (2) even if, as is also 
influentially maintained, * the bishop ’ here 
means the principal minister of the Church, 
it would still be hazardous to pronounce the 
Epistles non-Pauline. Many good authorities 
trace back the beginnings of episcopacy to the 
apostolic age, and so it is by no means impos- 
sible that in an apostolic Epistle, written as 
late as G5-G7 A.D., the term ‘ bishop ' might 
occur in its later sense. 

(rf) Paul an Apostle. Another objection has 
been found in the fact that, in letters written 
to intimate friends and disciples, the writer 
should emphatically assert his apostlcship. 
This trait, it is said, indicates that they were 
written by some one who was using the 
Apostle’s name at a later time, as the ApoBtle 
himself did not mention his apostleship in 
letters written to those with whom he was on 
friendly terms, whether churches or individuals 
(Phill 1 Philemon v. 1). But these Pastoral 
Epistles are not, properly speaking, private 
letters. They were probably intended to be 


read to the Churches : ‘ the author is writing 
with liis eye on the oonmmiiily ’; and tho fact 
that heresy and incipient faction were to 
be guarded against, sufficiently explains the 
assertion of apostolic dignity. 

(e) Language and Style. The difference in 
language and style which exists between these 
Epistles and the undoubted letters of the 
Apostle is felt by many to be a serious objection 
to their genuineness. It is impossible here to 
enter into details ; but there are a great many 
words and phrases found in these books, w bicli 
are absent from the other writings ol St. 
Paul, and there are over a hundred and sex uity 
words used which are not elsewhere present 
in NT. A number of these words are, of 
course, necessitated by tho fact that new sub- 
jects arc here discussed ; but there are many 
which cannot be thus explained. And on 
this ground alone many refer the Epistles to 
a later writer, who, according to some, lias 
incorporated in them (especially in 2 Tim) 
fragments of genuine lost letters of St. Paul. 

The argument from language, linwowr, is 
by no means conclusive. The differences 
from the other Pauline Epistles in language 
and style may be the consequence of l.qisi 
of time. As the Apostle became older and 
travelled over new ground, meeting with new 
experiences, and making new contorts, it 
would not be wonderful if he gained u w ider 
command of language, and adopted a different 
mode of expression, according to the neoes- 
sities of the case. As Farrar points out (’St. 
Paul ’ : Excursus 27), ‘ St. Paul was the mam 
creator of theological language.’ He ' had 
to find the correct and adequate expression 
for conceptions which as yet were extremely 
unfamiliar. Every year would add to tli" 
vocabulary, and the harvest of new expres- 
sions would always be most rich where truths 
already familiar were brought into collision 
with heresies altogether new.' 

It has recently been ascertained lit an ex- 
amination in detail of about two huiuln d 
words which are not elsexvhere found in the 
NT. that none of them had its origin Inter 
than St. Paul, that nearly half eif them arc 
found in the Septuaginl, that over liity 
are found in classical writers anel veriieis 
who flourished not later than >St. Paul, end 
that almost all the rest can be explain' '1 as 
necessitated by new subjects, or formed iiom 
Pauline or biblical words, or as otherwise 
consistent with the apostolic authorship. The 
argument from language would be valid and 
conclusive had it been shown that a number 
of words used in these Epistles did not conic 
into use until after St. Paul’s day. The tact 
that none can be shown to bo of later date, 
but that almost all can be proved to be con- 
temporaneous with the Apostle, indicates that 
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there is nothing in the language of the Pas- Romo. The Apostle arrived in Rome (Ac 28 76 ) 
torals to conflict with their claims to be St. probably early in the year 5'J. He was a 

Paul’s, It may be added that even critics prisoner there, dwelling in his own hired 

adverse to the Pauline authorship recognise in house (Ac28iM0) for two years. There the 
these letters the reflexions of thoughts and Acts of the Apostles lea\ es him. His appeal, 

ideas characteristic of the Apostle. Many however, seems to have been sustained and 

think they see incorporated in them reminis- himself afterwards set at liberty. If he 
cences of the Apostle and private notes he visited Spain, it must have been immediately 
had written to companions and friends (e.g. after his release. Subsequently he revisited 
2 Tim 115-18 48- 22 Tit3i2.i8), and describe them the scene of his earlier labours in Macedonia, 
as Pauline, though not by the Apostle him- and possibly in Ephesus (1 Tim 1 8 ). Timothy 
self. Advocates of a 2nd-cent. date admit had been in Ephesus for some time, and the 
that a detailed comparison of the Pastorals Apostle asked him to remain there for a longer 
with the letters of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, period. To instruct him further regarding his 
and Polycarp, exhibits the former as ‘astonish- action in the difficult situation he had to face, 
ingly superior’: and acknowledge that the St. Paul wrote the First Epistle to him from 
writer was saturated with the contents of the Macedonia, perhaps in 65 or 66. About 
genuine Epistles of St. Paul. Apart, there- the same time, or very soon after, he wrote 
fore, from the historical and internal difficulties the Epistle to Titus. From it we learn that 
which have been dealt with, the Epistles sag- Titus was in Crete, where he had been left by 
gest the apostolic authorship, and bear the the Apostle (15), who had visited the island 
marks of St. Paul's personality ; and as those probably on his way to Macedonia. St. Paul 
difficulties seem all to be capable of explana- asked him to join him in the winter of the 
tion, we need ha\e little hesitation in receiving same year at Nicopolis. From Nicopolis St. 
them for what they profc-,s to be. Paul returned to Rome, whether under arreBt 

2. The External Evidence for the Pastorals or of hiB own will we cannot tell ; but if he 

is both early and good. They were probably arrived a free man he was very soon a prisoner, 
made use of in the Epistles of Ignatius and From prison he wrote the Second Epistle to 
Polycarp in the first quarter of the 2nd Timothy asking him to come to him (4 9 ). 
cent. ; Iromcus (circ. 180) quotes from 1 Tim Whore Timothy was at that time does not 
as a genuine letter of St. Paul; and they appear. He seems to have left Ephesus, other- 
seemed to have been known to the writer of wise he would have known of Trophimus 
the letter from Vienne and Lyons about the having been invalided at Miletus, which was 
same date. Tertulliau and Clement of Alex- close by, and also of the visit of Tychicus 
andria, the African contemporaries of Irenaius, (2Tim4 1 2,2U) The Apostle felt that he was 
also speak of them as St. Paul’s. Clement of nearing his end (-l 6 - 7 ) ; he had already appeared 
Rome, who flourished in the end of the 1st before his judges (4 16 ), but he evidently 
and beginning of the 2nd cent., has many expected to be condemned. The Second 
parallels to passages in the Pastorals ; and, Epistle to Timothy was thus written shortly 
though some scholars think that this arises before the Apostle’s martyrdom in 67 or 68. 
from their origin in a similar atmosphere, and 4. Church Organisation. The state of Church 
amid a common phraseology, it is quite as organisation exhibited in these Epistles is 
likely that the similarities are due to Clement’s exactly what might be expected to have existed 
acquaintance with the contents of these letters, in the later years of St. Paul’s life. When 
Marcion, the Gnostic of the 2nd cent., the Apostle in his first missionary operations 
omits these Epistles from his collection of had made a number of converts in any town 
authoritative Christian writings, and that, too, or district sufficient to constitute a congrega- 
although he was 1 a Pauline enthusiast,’ accept- tion, he appointed presbyters to minister and 
ing only St. Luke’s Gospel, and the other ten rule in it (Acl4 23 ), perhaps also, as many 
Epistles of St. Paul. But Marcion was bound maintain, a leading or presiding presbyter 
to reject these letters, if he was to save his ( epiwopos ) with special authority — all of 
doctrine, which they condemned by implication, them looking to the Apostle as their superior, 
root and branch ; and no argument against When he, however, was no longer able himself 
their genuineness can be based upon the to visit and control the various presbyters, and 
evidence of so interested and so prejudiced a set in order the things that might be amiss, he 
witness. The external evidence therefore selected one of his companions and assistants 
goes to support the view that St. Paul was the to act in his stead. This was the state of 
author. things in Ephesus (1 Tim 1 s ) and Crete 

3. Date. Accepting the Pauline authorship, (Titl 5 ). St. Paul had appointed Timothy and 
we may conclude that these Epistles were Titus to be his delegates in these places, 
written during the interval between the first though their duty in that capacity may only 
and the second imprisonment of St. Paul at have been temporary (2 Tim 4 9 > 21 Tit 3 *2). 
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One of their duties was to appoint presbyters 
(elders) and (if presiding presbyters had been 
already introduced) bishops in these Churches 
(1 Tim 3 1-7 Tit l 3 -'-’). who were to bear rule 
over the brethren (ITiinf) 1 "), and to teach 
and preach (lTiin5 lr Tit 1 °). The functions 
of these officers, however, are not minutely 
detailed : it is their character upon which the 
Apostle dwells. The qualities in which they 
are to be preeminent are moral qualities, and 
they are to be held in honour in proportion to 
their diligence in duty and faithfulness in 
teaching (1 Tim 5 17 ). 

Besides them, there were to be deacons 
appointed, whose duties would be much the 
same as those of the deacons appointed in 
Jerusalem in the earliest days of the Church 
(AcG 1- *). They would have charge of the 
temporal affairs of the Church, but might, like 
Stephen, also have part in purely spiritual 
work. The Apostle in their case also dwells 
not upon their functions, but upon their 
character (1 Tim 3 s ). Perhaps also deaconesses 
were appointed, charged with the care of the 
women in the Church and with the duty of 
commending the gospel to women outside its 
pale (ITimS 11 , where many translate ‘their 
wives,’ RV 1 women,’ as 1 deaconesses ’ : see 
note there). 

5. Christian Doctrine, Much stress is laid 
by the Apostle upon the proclamation of the 
true faith. Exception has been taken to the 
genuineness of the Epistle on the ground of 
the Apostle's insistence upon sound doctrine. 


But nothing could be more natural, as nothing 
was more necessary, than that emphasis should 
be laid upon doctrine, when heresy was rampant, 
and that the importance of the truth should be 
asserted in presence of false teaching. In am 
case, the doctrines taught are doctrines which 
St. Paul was continually insisting upon : God's 
desire that all men should be sa\cd (q>. 
lTim2 4 with Ro3 2a 10 '-) ; Christ’s manifest- 
ation as our Saviour, and His giving Himself 
as a ransom (lTim2 e ) ; His death and 
resurrection (2Tim2 8 . 11 4 s ) ; our spiritual 
union with Him (2Tim2 11 > 12 311) ; sahation 
not of works, but of free grace (Tit 3" 1 ), etc. 
So in characteristically Pauline fashion prac- 
tical teaching is closely connected with 
doctrinal, and the moral aspect of faith in 
Christ is impressed upon the recipients of the 
letters. It is doubtless important to ‘hold 
fast the form of sound words,' but it is because 
the results of 1 sound doctrine ’ are manifest 
in life and conduct (1 Tim 1 10 2 Tim 4 3 
Tit 2 b 2 ). A feature of the Epistles is the 
recurrence of the phrase 1 Faithful is the 
saying,’ used to introduce maxims of truth or 
duty. This expression occurs five times, \ iz. 
1 Tim 1 15 31 49 2 Tim 2 11 Tit3«. It would 
seem to point to the fact thatfavouritesayingsor 
watchwords w r ere current among the Christians 
by this time — perhaps extracts from manuals 
of instruction, which had already begun to be 
prepared for the use of the presbyters m 
preparing converts for baptism — -which were 
quoted by the Apostle. 


1 TIMOTHY 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Authenticity. The First Epistle to Timo- 

thy is the first letter of the group called the 
Pastoral Epistles. Until the beginning of 
the 19th cent, no doubt was ever expressed 
as to the Epistle being written by St. Paul, 
except by the Gnostics ; who, as is stated by 
Tertullian (‘ Adv. Marc,’ v. 21), Clement of 
Alexandria (• Strom.’ ii, 1 1), and Jerome (‘ Prol. 
ad Titum ’), rejected all the Pastoral Epistles 
simply because the teaching contained in them 
was opposed to their peculiar doctrines. The 
external evidence, therefore, may be regarded 
as perfectly satisfactory, passages being quoted 
from it or alluded to by Clement of Borne, 
Hegesippus. Athenagoras, Theophilus, and 
the Pauline authorship directly declared by 
IrensEus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, 


and accepted without demur till a hundred 
years ago, when T. E. C. Schmid for the first 
time (1 804), followed by Schleiermacher ( 1 Si 17). 
Eichhorn (1812), De Witte (1820), Baur ( 1 S.'i.'i), 
denied its genuineness, arguing entirely from 
internal evidence. 

The internal evidence to which the opponents 
of the authenticity of the Epistles have ap- 
pealed is the character of the heresies contro- 
verted in them, which, they say, were of a later 
date than St. Paul, and the use of a number oi 
words and phrases not employed by St. Paul 
in his other Epistles. The answer to these 
objections is that the writers in question are 
mistaken in identifying the heresies denounced 
by St. Paul with the full-grown Gnostic system 
of the 2nd cent. ; and that it is natural that 
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a man writing a letter or letters many years 
after his earlier letters, and on a different 
subject, should use words which do not occur 
in those earlier letters. 

2. Reader. Timothy, or Timotheus. Timo- 
thy was possibly converted to Christianity by 
St. Paul in his First Missionary Journey, when 
he visited Lystra, 47 a.d. He was the sou of a 
Jewess named Eunice (Acid 1 2 Tim I s ), who 
was married to a Greek husband, and was her- 
self also a convert to Christianity together 
with her mother Lois. We first hear of him 
at Lystra on St. Paul’s Second Missionary 
Journey, when he is described as already a 
disciple (Aclfi 1 ). St. Paul took him as his 
companion from Lystra as far as Bercea. where 
he remained with Silas for a short time after 
St. Paul’s departure (Acl7 14 ), and later on 
rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Ac 18 s ). It 
is probable that he accompanied St. Paul on 
his return journey as far as Ephesus, where we 
find him ‘ministering’ to St. Paul in his Third 
Missionary Journey, 55 a.d. From thence he 
was sent forward by St. Paul to Macedonia (Ac 
19 22 ), where tho Apostle joined him shortly 
afterwards ; and ho was one of those who 
accompanied his master on his last visit to 
Jerusalem (Ac20 4 ). Later he was with St. 
Paul in Rome during his imprisonment, and 
is associated with him in the Epistles to tho 
Colossians and Philippians. According to this 
Epistle, St. Paul seems to have paid another 
visit to Ephesus, Go a.d., and on his departure 
left Timothy in chargo of the Church of 
Ephesus as his deputy (1 Tim 1 3 ), aud soon 
afterwards wrote to him the First Epistle to 
instruct him fully in his duties. In the follow- 
ing year he addressed to him the pathetic letter 
known as the Second Epistle, begging him to 
come and be with him in his last imprisonment. 
Whether he was able to fulfil this longing of 
his master we do not know. Tradition says 
that the rest of his life was spent at Ephesus 
as its bishop, subject to the apostolic authority 
of St. John exercised throughout proconsular 
Asia. We find from the book of the Revelation 
that the Church of Ephesus had striven man- 
fully against those ‘ which say that they arc 
apostles and are not ’ in fulfilment of St. Paul’s 
last injunctions, but had now 1 left its first love ' 
(Rev2 4 ). We may well suppose that Timothy's 
ministry was marked by the first characteristic, 
and that it was on his death that the Ephesian 
Christians fell from their first love. We learn 
from the two Epistles that Timothy was or- 
dained by the laying on of hands of St. Paul 
and some presbyters, but when this occurred 
we do not know. 

3. Date and Place of Composition. It was 
either written from Macedonia or some other 
point in the Apostle’s last journey, 65 or 66 a.d. 
(1 Tim 18). 


4. Contents and Purpose. The Epistle may 
bo regarded as an Apostolic Charge. Its 
chief purpose is to instruct Timothy as to his 
altitude to the forms of heresy which were 
prevalent, and to direct him in his choice of 
presbyters. The immediate assailants of the 
faith were a sect, the growth of which we can 
trace through St. Paul’s Epistles. When he 
wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, 55 a.d., his 
adversaries wore Jews proper, who had em- 
braced Christianity but desired to combine 
with the gospel the practices and tenets of 
J udaism. When he wrote to the Colossians, 
GO a.d., the sect had imbibed a number of 
speculative opinions, known later as Gnostic, 
which were derogatory to Christ, and added 
them to their previous tenets. When we reach 
the date of the Pastoral Epistles, 67 a.d., the 
Jewish basis still remained, but the most 
prominent feature of the belief was a more 
developed form of the Colossian heresy, which 
departed from faith in Christ and attached 
importance to ‘knowledge falsely so called.’ 
After the fall of Jerusalem, 70 A.D., the Jewish 
clement grew weaker and weaker till it was either 
eliminated or merged in pure Gnosticism (from 
Gk. gnosis, 1 knowledge ’), which was a philo- 
sophy which attempted to explain the existence 
of evil by declaring evil to be a necessary 
quality of matter, denied the reality of Christ’s 
sufferings, and too often found excuses for and 
was associated with a low state of morality. 
St. Paul here instructs Timothy to be bold in 
his opposition to the false teachers, whose 
doctrine at this time was evidently destructive 
of both faith and morals. 

A secondary object of the Epistle is to give 
Timothy instructions as to the organisation of 
the Church, and as to the kind of men whom 
he should ordain as presbyters and deacons. 

Its contents are nine charges to Timothy, 
interspersed with exhortations to him. 

CHAPTER 1 

Timothy reminded op ms Commission, 

AND EXHORTED TO EARNESTNESS 

i, 2. Salutation. An apostle] St. Peter 
and St. John, with regard to whose position 
no question was raised, are content to call 
themselves presbyters (2 and 3 John, IPetS 1 ), 
but St. Paul usually designates himself as an 
Apostle owing to the peculiarity of his call to 
the apostleship which led his adversaries to 
deny him the title ; and for the same reason 
he claims that he holds his apostleship by the 
commandment of God the Father and the 
Lord J esus Christ. God our Saviour] The full 
force that tho Apostle assigned to the ex- 
pression is shown in 2 9 : ‘God our Saviour, 
who willeth that all men should be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth.’ Christ* 
which is our hope] so designated because it is 
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through Christ that wo have the hope of future 
salvation. 2. My own son in the faith] see 
3 13 and Tit 1 4 . St. Paul speaks of Onesimus 
in like terms as ‘ my son whom I have begotten 
in my bonds’ (Philemon v. 10). 

3-20. The first charge to Timothy. To re- 
member and act upon the instructions already 
given him by St. Paul, which were to be firm 
in resisting the heterodox teachers in Ephesus, 
as the Apostle had been himself, and to pro- 
mote love, purity, uprightness, and faith. 

3. As I besought thee] The words ‘so do ’ 
(i.e. remember and act upon my instructions), 
or • so I do now,’ E V, i.e. • I repeat my charge 
to you.’ must be supplied. When I went] 
EV ‘ when I was going.’ It is probable that 
the charge was given to Timothy by St. Paul 
in Ephesus when he left that city himself. 
This journey he took in the interval between 
his first and second imprisonment. That they 
teach no other doctrine] EV ‘not to teach a 
different doctrine 1 ; better, ‘ not to teach 
heterodox doctrine.' 4. Fables and endless 
genealogies] not the Gnostic stories of emana- 
tions and aeons, but idle Jewish legends and 
genealogical claims, as is shown by Tit 1 14 3*. 

Minister questions, rather than godly edifica- 
tion] EY * minister questions rather than a 
dispensation of God.’ This would mean one 
of two things, either that the heterodox teach- 
ing led to futile speculation and not to the 
spread of the knowledge of the dispensation 
of the gospel, or that it made men idle dis- 
putants instead of faithful dispensers of God’s 
truth. 

5-7. The end of the commandment] E Y ‘ the 
end of the charge,’ i.e. the aim of all true teaching 
as contrasted with 1 fables and endless genealo- 
gies.’ The gospel which Timothy had to 
preach consists of charity or ‘love,’ EY, spring- 
ing from purity of heart, an enlightened con- 
science, and a sure faith. This was not the 
gospel preached by the heterodox teachers, 
whose doctrine consisted in quibbling subtle- 
ties, like those of the rabbis, and misrepre- 
sentations of the Law, the meaning of which 
they did not understand. 

8-1 1. St. Paul guards himself against seem- 
ing to minimise the value of the Law. Pro- 
perly understood, it was of the utmost use as 
a restraint of evil-doers. This he preached 
‘according to the gospel committed to his 
trust,’ i.e. as a part of Christian teaching. 

12-17. That the preaching of the gospel 
had been committed to him, leads him to offer 
a fervent thanksgiving for the grace so be- 
stowed upon him, unworthy as he was. 

12. Putting me into the ministry] EY 
‘appointing me to his service.’ 13. I did it 
ignorantly] St. Paul’s is an instance of that 
form of ignorance which excuses acts done 
through it, i.e. ignorance of fact, not of a 


moral principle. 14. Grace . . was . . abun- 
dant with faith and love] The act of God 
(grace) is accompanied and supplemented by 
man's loving acceptance of it in faith. 

15. This is a faithful saying] For this for- 
mula, peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles(cp. 1 Tim 
4031 2Tim2 n Tit3 8 ), see General Intro. 
St. Paul’s case is covered by the general prin- 
ciple that Christ came to save sinners. 

16. First] St. Paul w.ib in his own estima- 
tion first in sinfulness (v. 16), and first for- 
given, as an example to other sinners to hope 
for pardon. 17. A doxology of thanks to 
God for what He had done for him : cp. Eo 
16 25 . King] This title is applied to God only 
here and in 1 Tim 6 15 and Mt5 35 . Eternal] 
lit. ‘ of the ages,’ but meaning ‘ eternal.’ The 
original has ‘ king of the icons.’ Had the 
doctrine of the Gnostic scons been in existence 
when the Epistle was written, this expression 
would not have been used without some con- 
tradiction of that theory or explanation of the 
words. This is an incidental proof of the 
early date of the Epistle. 

18-20. He returns from the digression re- 
specting himself to the subject of the charge 
previously given to Timothy, to resist heresy 
(v. 3), and to promote charity, purity, upright- 
ness. and faith (v. 5). 

r8. I commit unto thee] The duty of main- 
taining the truth whereby to resist heresy is a 
trust committed to Timothy: see 1 Tim li- 1J 
2Timl 14 . According to the prophecies] This 
trust he would fulfil in pursuance of declara- 
tions made respecting him by the ‘ prophets ’ 
of the Church at the time of his ordination. 
The ‘ prophets ’ are very prominent in the 
Apostolic Age : see Ac 1 3 1 1 Cor 12. By them] 
in accordance with the anticipation of the 

1 prophets.’ 19. Which] the guidance of their 
conscience. Concerning faith, etc.] EY. * made 
shipwreck concerning the faith ’ ; not their 
own belief, but the substance of the revealed 
truth. 

20. There are two instances of excommuni- 
cation in Scripture, (1) that of the Corinthian 
for immorality (lCor5), (2) of Hymtniuns 
and Alexander for heresy. We learn from 

2 Tim 2 19 that Philetus was one of Hyineiavus’ 
associates, but whether Timothy followed St. 
Paul’s example and excommunicated him. we 
do not know. It is probable that the Alex- 
ander here mentioned is the same as ‘ Alex- 
ander the coppersmith ’ of 2 Tim 4 14 , who mav 
have ‘done’ St. Paul ‘much evil’ at Home 
during his trial, in consequence of the excom- 
munication pronounced upon him by the 
Apostle at Ephesus. He may also have been 
the Alexander of Acl9 33 . Delivered unto 
Satan] because relegated from the Church to 
the world, from the kingdom of God on earth 
to the empire of Satan (Ac2G 18 ). 
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CHAPTER 2 

Concerning Piiayer, Thanksgiving, and 
the Place of Women 

1-8. The second charge to Timothy — to 
teach those over whom he was set to use 
public prayer and intercession. 

i. Therefore] in the sense of ‘ well then.’ 

First of all] His first exhortation as to 
i Christian men is that they should pray. Sup- 
plications, prayers, intercessions, thanksgiv- 
ings] The duty of the Christian Church in 
the matter of intercession is to offer prayers 
] for others, and to give thanks for good things 
■ happening to others, and for events relating 
to others which may be a blessing to herself. 

For all men] Christian charity and good-will 
excludes none. 2. For kings] Nero was at 
this time emperor. The Apostle’s instruction, 
therefore, shows that the prayers of the 
Church are to be ofEered for bad rulers as 
well as good. For all that are in authority] 
that they may be so directed as to further the 
peace and prosperity of Christ's Church. 

That we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness] cp. the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, ‘that under him we may be godly 
and quietly governed.’ 3. This is good] that 
is, the public offering of intercessory prayers. 

God our Saviour] see 11. 4. Will have, 

etc.] RY 1 willeth that all men should.' 

3-7. A summary statement of the gospel 
which St. Paul preached. It is introduced 
in connexion with the doctrine of God's will 
that all men should be saved. Surely that is 
His will, is the Apostle’s argument, for Ho is 
the God of all (there is no other), and Christ, 
Himself Man, is the Mediator of all (there is 
no other), and He is the Redeemer of all, 
as was shown to be the case, when the due 
time came, by the means appointed by God, 
one of which means was St. Paul’s own preach- 
ing and his apostleship of the Gentiles. 7. I 
speak the truth] St. Paul does not forget that 
his apostleship had been denied, and takes 
occasion to reaffirm it ; see 1 Cor 9 1 2 Cor 1 2 12 . 

Teacher of the Gentiles] Gal 2°. In faith 
and verity] The faith, which was also the 
truth, was the subject of his teaching to the 
Gentiles. 

8. As to men (contrasted with women, about 
whom he is about to give a different charge), 
thoy are not to quarrel and dispute, but, 
wherever they are, they are to pray. Men] 
RY ‘ the men,’ that is, the male members of 
the Church. Doubting] RY ‘ disputing.’ Lift- 
1 ing up holy hands] the gesture of the early 
Christians, and perhaps the most natural ges- 
ture in very earnest prayer. 

9-15. The third charge to Timothy, as to 
the comely behaviour of women, and their 
place in the Church. 


9, 10. In like manner] rather, ‘ so also ’ ; 
there is no likeness in the conduct enjoined 
on women to what has gone before. The first 
rule is, that their ornament is not to be braid- 
ing of hair or wearing of jewels or fine dresses, 
but good works and modesty and serenity of 
life. There is no prohibition of women wear- 
ing jewels and head-dresses and handsome 
gowns here, but they are not to regard them 
as their real ornaments in comparison with 
good life. 11, 12. The second rule is, that 
they are not to teach in the congregation, and 
are to be submissive. 13, 14. Two reasons 
which show, not cause, inferiority on the part 
of the woman. Man was created before 
woman, who was formed to be a helpmeet for 
him ; and woman was the first transgressor, 
showing that her weakness more readily yielded 
to temptation. 15. In childbearing] i.e. by 
keeping faithfully and simply to her allotted 
sphere as wife and mother. 

CHAPTER 3 

Concerning the Officers of the Church 

i~7- The fourth charge to Timothy, in re- 
spect to presbyters. 

1. Desireth a good work] i.e. a noble occu- 
pation. 

2. A bishop] RV ‘ the bishop,’ RM 1 over- 
seer.’ Some think (see General Intro.) that 
the terms ‘ bishop ’ and ‘ elder ’ are used inter- 
changeably in these Epistles, as they seem to 
have been at an earlier date (Ac 20 28 Phill 1 ). 
Others, however, think that, at the close of 
the apostolic age, to which these Epistles be- 
long, the term 1 bishop ’ was coming into use 
in the sense of a chief ruler of the Church, or 
presiding elder, and that that is the meaning 
here. In favour of the latter view it is urged 
that 1 bishop ’ in these Epistles occurs only in 
the singular, and always with the definite article 
(‘ the bishop ' : see RY Tit 1 f), whereas ‘elder ’ 
is found in the plural, and where it occurs in 
the singular has no article (1 TimfibiT.ia Tit 
l 5 ). The question, however, requires to be 
handled with caution, owing to the limited and 
imperfect knowledge we have of the develop- 
ment of Church organisation in the first 
century. 

The husband of one wife] lit. ‘ a man of one 
woman.' Four meanings have been attached to 
the words : (a) The presbyter is not to be a 
Christianised J ew, who, in accordance with the 
Law of Moses, had previously taken two wives. 
(6) He is not to take a second wife after the 
death of the first, (c) He is not to marry 
again while his divorced wife lives, (d) He is 
to be faithful to his wife, ‘ a man of one 
woman,’ and ‘keep himself only unto her so 
long as they both should live,’ whether it were 
a first wife or a second wife. The last is pro- 
bably the right exposition, as set forth by 
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Theodore of Mopsuostia and Theodoret. Ln 
any case the presbyter or bishop is contem- 
plated as a married man. Given to hospitality] 
This injunction was most necessary for the 
sake of travellers when inns in the modern 
sense did not exist : see 3,Tn v. 5. 

4 . Having his children in subjection] more 
exactly, ‘ having children (who are) in subjec- 
tion.’ 6. Novice] i.e. a recent convert. A 
■ bishop ' or * presbyter ’ must have Christian 
experience. Lifted up] The young presbyter’s 
danger is the pride which led to the condemna- 
tion of the devil, and is the snare laid for him 
by the devil. 

8 - 13 . Fifth charge to Timothy — as to deacons 
and deaconesses. 

8 . Greedy of filthy lucre] Part of the office 
of the deacon was to • serve tables ’ and ad- 
minister relief to the poor, so that he had 
opportunity for peculation and base gains. 

9 . The mystery of the faith] the Christian 
faith, which, having once been hidden, is now 
revealed: cp. v. 16. 

11 . Their wives] RV ‘women’: hut in- 
structions about women in general would not 
be thus parenthetically inserted. Both Light- 
foot and Ellicott translate ‘ deaconesses.’ 
Such an order, which, it is certain, came 
into existence at a very early date, was 
especially necessary in the East owing to 
the strict seclusion of the female sex, who 
were thus debarred from the ministrations 
of men. Deaconesses were admitted to their 
order by the laying on of the bishop’s hands 

Apost. Const.’ iii. 15, viii. 19). They were 
not allowed to marry (Can. 15 of Chalcedou). 
Their duties were to minister generally to 
women, to assist at the baptism of women, to 
stand at the women’s door of the church, to 
act as go-between between the clergy and 
women (‘ Apost. Const.’ iii. 15, ii. 26, ii. 
57, ii. 26). There were 40 deaconesses at- 
tached to the great Church of Constantinople 
in the time of St. Chrysostom. The order prac- 
tically became extinct in the West, perhaps 
very gradually, after the tenth century, and 
lingered on rather longer in the East. But in 
the West it never completely died out in the 
Church of France, where to this day Benedic- 
tine abbesses receive the ordination of a deacon- 
ess. Both in England and Scotland it is now 
revived, and forms a most wholesome and 
scriptural channel through which organised 
women’s work can be carried on. 

12 . Husbands of one wife] see on v. 2. 

13 . Purchase] RY 1 gain.’ A good degree] 
RV • standing,’ a high position in estimation 
and influence. 

14 - 16 . Importance of the above charges, 
for the purpose of instructing Timothy how 
to aci as a minister of God’s Church — an 
institution which God has established to hold 
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up the truth as a pillar supports a roof, and 
to keep it unshaken as a firm foundation g'n us 
security to a building. Were it not for the 
support and steadiness given to truth by thu 
society of faithful men which maintains it, it 
would evo now have vanished from the earth. 

16 . Without controversy] rather, ‘as \\c 
confess’ ; and then the Apostle quotes some 
words of an early confession of the Christ inn 
faith : ‘ He who was incarnate ; whose righteous- 
ness was made manifest; who was an object of 
open vision to angels ; whom the Apostles 
preached to the world ; whom the faithful 
believed in ; who at the end of His ministry 
was taken up into heaven.’ The reading is 
apparently not God was manifest (AY), but 
1 Ho who was manifest ’ (RV). Mystery] Tin 
hidden secret now revealed in Christ, which is 
the basis of holiness : cp. v. 9. 

CHAPTER 4 

Various Direction's and Exhort vno\s 

1 - 10 . A return to, and emphatic reiteration 
of, the first charge to Timothy (1 :! J ") agaiiisl 
heterodoxy and in favour of true godliness 
This form of heterodoxy which he would lm\e 
to oppose was an asceticism which taught that 
there was merit in abstaining from meats, and 
forbade conjugal intercourse as on a loner 
moral level than celibacy. 

1 . The Spirit speaketh (RY ‘ saith’)] possibly 
in some definite prophecy of OT.. or of our 
Lord, or of the Apostles, hut more probably in 
the general prophetic testimony of the ( 'lunch, 
and particularly in the present and fotnur 
words of St. Paul himself (cp. Ac 20* '). In the 
latter times] RV ‘in later times.’ 2 . Seared] 
RV ‘branded.’ Their consciences were not 
made incapable of feeling, but false prim iplcs 
were burnt into them. 3 . From meats] cp. 
Col 2 lc . 4 . If we partake of food and accept 
othei such blessings with gratitude to the 
Giver, which naturally shows itself in voids 
of thanksgiving, that food and those blessings 
are thereby hallowed to us ; so that it is not 
only a mistake, but a sin, to refuse them. 

6 . Minister] The word rlitironitx is still used 
in its general sense (cp. Eph.'i") as veil .is 
specifically (3 s ). 7 . Old wives’ fables] such 

as those which are recorded in the apocnphal 
books of the 2 nd cent., and became the 
mythology of the Middle Ages. 

8 . We are to train the body and exercise 
self-denial, which will help us to contiol our 
lower nature, and is often necessary to he prac- 
tised that we may help others. It is ‘ profit- 
able for a little ’ (RV) — that is, up to a certain 
point — as it is a help towards, and a part of. 
piety ; hut it does not lay up merit for us. and 
it does not procure for us the blessedness v liicli 
is the promised result of piety in this and in 
the future life. 9 . This v. is parcnlheti'-al. 
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There was a Christian ‘ saying,' the Apostle 
reminds Timothy, to the same effect as what 
he had written in the last verse, io. For] This 
word refers us back to the promise of the 
future life in v. 8 : 1 For,' says the Apostle, 

1 it is in hope of the future salvation, offered 
by God to all and attained by believers, that 
we bear toil and suffering.’ 

xx-x6. Sixth charge to Timothy — personal 
, to himself. 

12. Thy youth] Timothy was probably at 
this time between 35 and 40 — an early age to 
be placed over other presbyters, all of whom 

/ were comparatively elderly men, as St. Paul's 
deputy. St. Paul was called a young man 
when his age was about the same (Ac 7 ‘ ,s ). 

13. Reading . . exhortation . . doctrine] i.e. 
the public reading of Scripture in church 
and sermons hortative and doctrinal. 14. By 
prophecy] through the medium of prophecy : 
cp. Ac 13 1 * 2 for a parallel. This is a second 
reference to Timothy’s ordination, and we see 
that in it the ‘ prophets ’ (preachers), presby- 
ters, and St. Paul took part (l ls 2Timl 6 ). 
It is probably owing to this precedent that 
the presbytery alone, or in association with the 
bishop, according to the form of Church polity 
in use, has to do with laying hands on a presby- 
ter at his ordination. 16. Thou shalt . . save] 
i.e. be the salvation of, or the means of, saving. 

CHAPTER 5 

Regarding Widows and Accusations 
against Elders 

1. Rebuke] This shows the authority which 
Timothy exercised. An elder] i.e. an elderly 
man, not one officially so named. 

3-16. The seventh charge to Timothy — as 
' to widows. 

I 3. Widows indeed] Each local Church kept 
a list of the widows belonging to the congrega- 
tion, who were supported by the alms of the 
faithful if they were widows indeed, that is. 
if they had none to help them (vv. 4, 5). In 
return, they did what services they could to 
the brethren. 4. Nephews] RV ‘grand- 
children,’ whose duty it was to take charge of 
their relations. Them] i.e. the children or 
nephews. 7. Blameless] R Y 1 without reproach,’ 
that the Church widows may not be spoken ill 
, of as women whom their relatives ought to 
; support. 9, 10. The qualifications for being 
| put on the widows’ list, besides being destitute. 
] are, (1) to be 60 years of age ; (2) to have 
I been faithful to her husband or husbands (a 
1 woman of one man ') ; (3) to be of good 
reputation ; (4) to have brought up her chil- 
• dren well ; (5) to have shown hospitality to 
strangers (cp. 3 Jn v. 5) ; (6) to have washed 
the saints’ feet (i.e. humbly ministered to her 
fellow-Christians ; (7) helped any in distress ; 
I (8) to be fruitful of good works. 


11-15. Reasons against admitting younger 
widows. After devoting themselves to the 
service of Christ in their first grief, they may 
afterwards marry and gi\e up their work, in 
spite of the promise they made at the begin- 
ning, and if not that, they may become gossips 
and scandal-mongers. It iB better that they 
should marry again, and occupy themselves 
with the cares of a household. From this we 
see that St. Paul was no enemy to second mar- 
riages, and he would not, therefore, have ex- 
cluded elderly women from the widows’ 
company because they had been twice married. 
This view confirms the meaning already given 
to ‘ wife of one man ’ (v. 9). 

12. Having damnation] or, ‘condemnation’ ; 
rather, ‘ incurring severe judgment.’ 

15. Some] i.e. some widows. The enthusiasm 
with which they bad embraced Christianity and 
received St. Paul's gospel had already worn off. 
With some temperaments it takes but a short 
time for this to occur — a shorter time gener- 
ally in women than in men. They had turned 
aside out of the right path, and were, there- 
fore, going after Satan. 16. Any man or woman 
that believeth] RV ‘any woman that believeth.’ 
Not only children and grandchildren, but other 
relatives likewise, are to support aged widows, 
and so spare the Church’s fund. The in- 
junction must apply to men as well as women, 
though the RV reading stands on the better 
authority of MSS. 

17-25. Resumption of charge to Timothy as 
to presbyters. (1) Presbyters distinguished 
by their zeal, specially those distinguished 
in preaching and catechising, are to have 
higher honour and a larger stipend than the 
rest. (2) An accusation against presbyters is 
not to be entertained by their superior officer 
(apostolic deputy, possibly bishop) sitting by 
himself and listening to reports, but only 
before (AY), 1 at the mouth of ’ (RV), two or 
three witnesses, who would confirm each 
other’s statements (Dtl9 15 ), and also make 
the case to be publicly known to the Church. 
(3) Presbyters must not be appointed hastily, 
or those who admit them into the ministry 
will be answerable for their ill-doing. 

17. Elders] In v. 1 this word had meant 
elderly men ; here it means presbyters. This 
order of the ministry consisted at the time of 
elderly men, whence they had the name of 
elders or presbyters. 18. Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox] Dt25* 1 Cor 9 9 And, The 
labourer it worthy of his hire] read, ‘ And the,’ 
etc. The words seem St. Paul’s, not a quota- 
tion. 20. Them that sin] Their punishment 
is to be public, not kept secret for fear of 
scandal. 

21. The solemnity of St. Paul's words em- 
phasises the responsibility of imposing penal- 
ties on a presbyter. The elect angels] not a 
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particular class of angels, but the angels who 
are chosen by God as His ministers. 22. Lay 
hands] It was Timothy’s offico now, as it had 
been St. Paul's previously (‘2 Tim 1 *), and that 
of the presbytery or bishops (at, least after- 
wards), to appoint presbyters by the laying on 
of hands. Some find here a reference to the 
absolution of offenders or heretics. 

23. A continuation of the personal charge 
to Timothy. St. Paul seems to have been re- 
minded to give the present injunction by the 
evident necessity of Timothy’s taking care of 
his bodily health, if he is to carry out the 
work of his office satisfactorily. He, there- 
fore, inserts it parenthetically. It teaches us 
that if the body needs the stimulant of wine, 
it is right to take it in moderation. 

24, 25. Some men's sins] Return to the 
subject of laying on of hands. Some can- 
didates for ordination have characters so evi- 
dently bad that their unfitness is plain before 
probation ; in others it comes out later. And 
the same may be said of worthy candidates ; 
some are plainly fit at first sight, others will 
be found fit on looking below the surface. So 
that Timothy must exercise his judicial func- 
tions on presbyters and candidates for orders 
very cautiously. 25. They that are otherwise] 
The character of those who differ from the 
class just mentioned by their goodness not 
being self-evident, will yet certainly come out 
in a short time. 

CHAPTER 6 

Concerning Servants, tiie Rich, and 
corrupt Teachers 

1, 2. The eighth charge to Timothy, as to 
bondservants or slaves. We have here an 
indication of the way in which Christianity 
abolished slavery — not by denouncing it, but 
by implanting the idea of Christian brother- 
hood, which was incompatible with it : see 
Intro, to Philemon. If a Christian were the 
slave of an unbeliever, his submissiveness 
was to be such as to earn credit for his pro- 
fession. If he had a Christian master, he was 
to be the more zealous in his service, inasmuch 
as his master, who derived benefit from it, was 
a believer like himself, and therefore an object 
of love. 

2. Because they are faithful and beloved, 
partakers of the benefit] RY ‘ because they 
that partake of the benefit of their service 
are believing and beloved.' 

3-10. Resumption of the charge against 
heterodox teachers. They had all the faults 
already mentioned, and in addition they made 
use of religion as a means of getting money, 
or, as they expressed it, of 1 gain.’ Reproving 
them, St. Paul points out in what sense re- 
ligion is a ‘gain,’ namely, that it produces 
resignation and contentment of mind, which 
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prevent the disquieting effects of covetous- 
ness, whereas the desire of 1 gain,’ in the sense 
of money-getting, leads to evory kind of 
evil-doing. 

3. Wholesome words] RV ‘sound words.’ 
Even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ] Ills 
teaching in the Gospels. 5. Supposing that 
gain is godliness] RY • supposing that god- 
liness is a way of gain.’ 8. Raiment] II V 
‘ covering.’ Houses may be included as well 
as clothes. 9, 10. Similarly Seneca, ‘Ep.’ K7, 
‘While we wish to gain riches wc fall into 
many evils.’ 

11-16. Resumption of personal charge to 
Timothy. Timothy’s conduct was to be in 
absolute contrast with that of the heterodox 
teachers, who valued religion as a source of 
gain. He must be faithful, as he had promised 
when he made his confession of faith, and as 
Christ faithfully made His confession before 
Pontius Pilate. This faithfulness Timothy 
was especially to show in keeping safe the 
truth committed to him by St. Paul, which lie 
was to do his part in maintaining uncorrupted 
till the Second Coming of Christ, which God 
would manifest at His own time. 

ir. O man of God] cp. 1 S 2 -" llvl‘ 2 --’. 

12. Art . . called] RV 1 wast called.’ A good 
confession] RV 1 the good confession,’ made 
when he was admitted into the Church, or 
possibly when he was brought before a Roman 
magistrate to answer for his faith (Hob 111-'*). 

14. This commandment] i.c. the sum of the 
charges contained in the Epistle. Without 
spot, unrebukeable] Timothy’s faith is to lie 
without spot, so that he should be without 
reproach. Untiltheappearing] These words 
do not necessarily indicate a belief on St. 
Paul’s part that the Coming of the Lord Mould 
be in Timothy’s lifetime. It might he. and 
then Timothy would have kept his deposit to 
the end if he were faithful; it might be later, 
and then he would have done his part in keep- 
ing it in his generation. The Return of the 
Lord is to take place in God’s time, which "He 
hath placed in His own power ’ (Acl "). 

15, 16. Probably an ascription of praise m 
use in the Apostolic Church. 

17-19. The ninth charge to Timothy, arising 
out of vv. 6-10, respecting the rich. lie is to 
instruct them not to trust in their riches and 
grow conceited, but to be ready io gi\e to 
others, so laying up for themselves a treasure 
in heaven. The right use of wealth, as of all 
other of God’s gifts, while it will not earn 
eternal life, will yet conduce to our attainment 
of it, good works not being the cause, but being 
nevertheless, in adults, a condition of sal vat ion. 

18. Ready., to communicate] i.c. to con- 
tribute generously of their substance. 

19. Laying up in store] see Mt6 J!> Lklfi 9 . 
Eternal life] RV ‘ life indeed,’ following a 
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reading -which has slightly the better authority 
| of the two. 

< 20 - 22 . Final and impassioned appeal to 

■* Timothy. The faith is a ‘deposit’ (RV) which 
1 St. Paul has committed to Timothy (2 Tim 
1 13 > 14 ), and which it is his office, as it is now 
the office of the Church, to keep safe and un- 
corrupted for the salvation of the world in 
spite of gnostic or agnostic speculations and 
theories. ‘ Who at this day,’ says Vincentius 
Lerinensis, ‘ is Timothy but either generally 
the whole Church, or especially the whole 
J body of prelates, who ought either themselves 
j to have a sound knowledge of divine religion, 
i or to infuse it into others ? What is meant 
by keeping the depoaitumt Keep it, quoth 
he, for fear of thieves, for danger of enemies, 
lest when men be asleep they oversow cockle 
among that good seed of wheat which the Son 
of man hath sowed in His field. Keep, 
quoth he, the depoaitum. What is meant by 
this depoaitum ? It is that which is committed 
to them, not that which iB invented by thee ; 
that which thou hast received, not that which 
thou hast devised ; a thing not of wit, but of 


learning; not of private assumption, but of 
public tradition ; a thing brought to thee, not 
brought forth of thee ; wherein thou must 
not be an author, but a keeper ; not a founder, 
but an obser\er ; not a leader, but a follower. 
Keep the depoaitum , quoth he ; preserve the 
talent of the Catholic Faith safe and undi- 
minished; that which is committed to thee, 
let that remain with thee, and that deliver. 
Thou hast received gold, render thou gold ; 
I will not have one thing for another. O 
Timothy, 0 Priest, 0 Teacher, 0 Doctor, if 
God's gift hath made thee meet and suffi- 
cient, for thy wit, exercise, and learning . . 
let them that come after you rejoice at ar- 
riving at the understanding of that, by thy 
means, which antiquity, without that under- 
standing, had in veneration. Yet for all 
this, in such sort deliver the same things 
which thou hast learnt, that albeit thou 
teachest after a new manner, yet thou never 
teach new things’ (c. 22). No one has 
better grasped and expressed the underlying 
thought and purpose of St. Paul’s appeal to 
Timothy than Yincentius. 


2 TIMOTHY 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Authorship. There can be no doubt that 
the author of 1 Timothy is the author of 
2 Timothy. The evidence, external and inter- 
nal, is almost the same for each, and the 
similarity of style and subject is unmistak- 
able. If, therefore, St. Paul is the author of 
1 Timothy, he is the author of 2 Timothy. 

2 . Reader. Undoubtedly the same as in 
the case of 1 Timothy. 

3 . Date and place of composition. It was 
written shortly before the Apostle's martyr- 
dom from his prison in Rome, probably in the 
early part of 67 or 68 a.d. 

4 . Contents and purpose. The Apostle’s 
j primary object in the Epistle is to beg Timothy 
1 to come to him, as he was in prison and for- 
j lorn, most of his ordinary companions being 

gone elsewhere, and he needed the human 
comfort of a friend. The secondary purpose 
, of the Epistle is to urge Timothy, once again, 

I to maintain the faith entrusted to him for safe 
custody. It may be argued that the teaching 
of the two Epistles is compatible with a theory 
of legitimate development, but it certainly is 
I not with any theory which would justify 
external additions to the once for all delivered 
38* 


faith, or subtractions from it, or any re- 
arrangement of it which should throw the 
truths insisted upon by the Apostles into the 
background, and open the way for new dogmas. 

A third object of the Epistle is to give 
further instructions as to Church organisation, 
similar in kind to those already given in the 
earlier letter. The position of Timothy and 
Titus was such as peculiarly to demand these 
apostolic instructions. They are the link be- 
tween the Apostlesand the local Church officers, 
and their appointment may be regarded as 
indicating a transition stage between govern- 
ment by Apostles and government by diocesan 
bishops. Episcopacy seems to have arisen in 
two ways : (1) From within the body of 
presbyters, by the appointment of a permanent 
president, to whom the title of 1 2 3 4 bishop ’ or 
1 overseer,’ originally shared by all the pres- 
byters (Ac 20 28 Phil l 1 ), was gradually re- 
stricted. Whether this development took 
place within the apostolic age, or a little later, 
is a disputed question. It was, at any rate, 
well advanced by the beginning of the second 
century. (2) By the gradual settlement in 
local Churches of apostles, prophets, evan- 
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gelists, and other apostolic men, naturally more 
highly regarded than presbyters. Thus St. 
John is said to have settled in Asia, St. Mark 
at Alexandria, Titus in Crete. The ‘ Didache,' 
which belongs to the first, or early part of the 
second, century, contemplates the possibility of 
the settlement of a ■ prophet’ in a local Church, 
where he was honoured as a * chief priest,’ 
and received the first-fruits of all produce 
(ch. xiii). If this dual origin of the episcopate 
be admitted, it furnishes an explanation of the 
fact that there was some hesitation in the 
early Church as to whether bishops were an 
order completely distinct from presbyters. In 
those Churches in which the episcopate had its 
origin within the presbyterate, there would be 
a tendency to regard the bishop as of one 
order with the presbyters, and of comparatively 
limited authority ; but in those Churches in 
which the episcopate had originated in the 
settlement of an apostle or apostolic man such 
as Timothy or Titus, there would be a tendency 
to regard the bishop as of a higher order than 
the presbyters, and to assign to him a distincth e 
position and authority. 

CHAPTER 1 

Expressions of Affection and Exhorta- 
tions to Faititfcia'e.ss 

x, 2. Salutation. According to the promise 
of life] St. Paul declares himself appointed an 
Apostle with the view of his spreading the 
knowledge of the life which had been pro- 
mised and was now being enjoyed by Christians 
adopted in Christ. 

3-5. The happy assurauce of Timothy’s 
faithfulness which St. Paul’s recollections of 
past years supply him with. 3. I thank God] 
The construction is involved. What St. Paul 
thanks God for is Timothy's unfeigned faith 
which he remembers night and day, thinking 
of their last sad parting and hoping to see him 
again. 5. Eunice] is simply described in Ac 
16 1 as 1 a woman that was a Jewess.’ She was 
Lois’ daughter. Timothy’s father was a Greek. 

6-14. Exhortation to firmness in his glorious 
calling. 

6. Stir up] as a fire that is beginning to 
die down. The gift of God] which he received 
at his ordination by the laying on of the hands 
of St. Paul and the presbyters of Ephesus 
(lTim4 14 ). 7. Fear] indicating a certain 

timidity in Timothy, like the 1 Be not ashamed ' 
of v. 8. A sound mind] RV ‘discipline.’ It 
means self-discipline, self-control. 8. His 
prisoner] St. Paul was now undergoing his last 
imprisonment in Rome. He refers in like 
manner to his first imprisonment in EphS 1 4 1 
Philemon v. 9. Partaker of the afflictions of 
the gospel] RV 1 suffer hardship with the 
gospel ' ; better ‘ suffer hardship with me for 
the gospel.' 


9. Hath saved] RV, more exactly, ‘saved.’ 
God by His free grace and mercy called, and 
still calls us into a state of salvation, not for 
our work’s sake (which is a false view of 
justification), but according to His own pur- 
pose and by the grace of adoption given us in 
Christ in eternity. How can the grace of our 
adoption be said to have been given us 111 
eternity ? Because what God determines is 
regarded as done. That grace and purpose, 
resolved on in eternity, was first exhibited to 
the world at the manifestation of Christ in 
the flesh, who by His death and resurrection 
made death as a power of no effect, and threw 
new light upon life and immortality by IT is 
gospel. 10. Abolished death] The resur- 
rection of Christ showed that dcatli was 
under control, and delivered believers front 
its fear. 12. I . . suffer these things] this ini 
prisonment, etc. Whom I have believed] i e 
trusted. That which I have committed unto 
him] himself and all his hopes. 

13, 14. As God will keep safe that wltiili 
is committed to Him, so Timothy is by the 
help of the Holy Ghost to keep the good thing 
committed unto thee, and that good thing is 
the form of sound words, which thou hast 
heard of (from) me. There is nothing so near 
the heart of the aged Apostle, who knew 
that he was himself about to depart front the 
world, as that the faith which he had himself 
received and preached should he regarded and 
treasured as a sacred deposit, left in charge of 
the Church for the salvation of mankind. The 
First Epistle ends with an earnest appeal to 
keep the deposit, and the Second Epistle begins 
with the same charge. For it is one of die 
chief duties of bishops and rulers of the 
Church to recall their clergy, .straying into 
error, to the primitive ‘pattern’ (RV) of 
doctrine which is set before us in the sound 
words of the gospel. 

15-18. Urging Timothy to ho faithful to 
what he had taught him, St. Paul points to 
two cases, in the first of which his concerts 
had shown unfaithfulness, and in the setond 
courage. The Asiatic Christians, th.it is. some 
— in his bitter disappointment St. Paul says 
all — of those who lived in proconsular Asia, 
represented by Phygelus (this seems to hate 
been the spelling of the name) and Hermo- 
genes, of whom we know nothing more, had 
repudiated St. Paul’s authority. On the other 
hand, Onesiphorus had bravely ministered to 
him in his imprisonment in Rome, and before 
that at Ephesus. In memory of his kindness 
St. Paul prays that God may bless his family 
and utters an aspiration that mercy may he 
shown to him at the last day. From the form 
of the expression, and the fact that both here 
and in 4 19 only the household of Onesiphorus 
is mentioned, it has been inferred with eon- 
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siderable probability that Onesiphorus was 
, dead. On this supposition many Protestant 
] scholars find in the utterance of St. Paul an 
? instance of prayer for a deceased person, but 
others regal'd it only as a pious hope or wish. 


CHAPTER 2 


Exhortations to Firmness, Unuontkx- 

TIOUSNESS. AND PERSEVERANCE 

1-26. The duties of God’s ministers are, (1) 
to maintain the faith against assailants and 
seducers (vv. 1, 2, 14-21, 26), and, (2) to be 
brave and patient (vv. 3-13, 22-25). 

1. Therefore] will then. Be strong-] show 
the strength which is yours as a Christian and 
as a minister of Christ. 2. The Apostle refers 
especially to the charge that he had given to 
Timothy at his ordination in the presence of 
the presbyters and others who assisted at it. 
This charge contained a summary of the faith, 
which in turn Timothy was to hand on to 
others. Teach others] probably, * teach them 
to others.’ They have now been stereotyped 
in the Scriptures of the NT. and in the Creeds. 

3-6. Endure hardness] RY ‘suffer hardship 
with me.’ A good soldier] The soldier's virtue 
is to be shown in resisting, (1) the enemies of 
the faith, (2) all evil ; and with this end in 
view he will not devote himself to other occu- 
pations, but observes the rules of his sen ice. 

1 God's minister must be like him, and like the 
labourer who works hal'd in the field. In 
which case, St. Paul adds, he has, like the 
! husbandman, a right to a living wage. 

7. If Timothy thinks it over, he will see 
that it is only reasonable that the presbyter 
should be supported by a stipend, answering 
to the labourer’s wages. 8. Timothy is to be 
firm and unflinching in maintaining the doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and Resurrection of 
Christ, which his adversaries denied. 

9, 10. As an evil doer] St. Paul was now pro- 
bably imprisoned on the charge of setting Are 
to Rome with the other Christians. He was 
I willing to endure that or anything else pro- 
; vided that so he might make known the sal- 
vation in Christ to those whom God had chosen 
to know it ; if the preacher was in chains, the 
word he preached was unfettered and had free 
course. St. Paul says this in part as an en- 
couragement to Timothy to suffer with him 


(v. 3). 

I ; 11-13. The Apostle quotes a saying or 

1 1 hymn in use among Christians, which is applic- 
- able from its reference to endurance. 11. A 
faithful saying] lTiml 5 4°. 13. He abideth 

faithful] Wo have been admitted into cove- 
nant with Him, and whatever we may do, He 
will observe the terms of the agreement, 
whether they bring us good or evil. 

14-21. Urgent charge to Timothy to resist 
the heterodox teaching. 




15. Rightly dividing the word of truth] 
The original word means either cutting a 
straight path for it. or dealing in a straight- 
forward way with it. 16. They] the hetero- 
dox teachers. 

17,18. Hymenseus] 1 Tim 1 20. Of Philetus 
nothing more is known. Their heresy may 
have been an allegorical explanation of the 
Resurrection as the new life of the soul which 
had been imparted to it by faith in Christ. 
The belief that ‘ the resurrection iB past 
already ’ may have been that Christ’s Resur- 
rection was the only one that was to be. A 
belief like this seems to have prevailed at 
Corinth : cp. 1 Cor 15 12 > 16 . 20 . 19. The doctrine 
of the Resurrection is the sure foundation of 
God, which stands as a fundamental article of 
the Christian faith. When the time comes, 
the Lord will show that He knoweth them 
that are his, who will be those that during 
their life on earth have, as Christians, departed 
from iniquity. This seal] the inscription 
stamped upon the foundation stone of the faith. 

20, 2i. In the visible Church there would 
be some hearts of gold incapable of being 
seduced, but there would also be some of less 
precious material liable to be led away by the 
heterodox teachers ; if the latter purged them- 
selves from their false teachers by rejecting 
their doctrine and ministry, they too would 
become vessels unto honour. 

22-25. Personal to Timothy. 

22. Flee . . youthful lusts] avoid a young 
man’s desires after novelty in teaching. (There 
is apparently no reference to the desires of 
the flesh.) Avoid foolish questions or specu- 
lations which gender strife, and pursue a stead- 
fast course of piety with sincere believers, not 
entering into control ersial disputations, but 
correcting opponents with gentleness and 
meekness, not for the siike of victory, but 
for their good. Also] RV 1 but.’ 26. St. 
Paul’s thought passes from Timothy's be- 
haviour towards the heterodox to what may 
bo the results of it to themselves, namely, 
their recovery. 

CHAPTER 3 

Warnings and Exhortations regarding 
the last Days 

1-9. In the days immediately preceding 
the Second Coming, the Lord had taught that 
iniquity would abound. St. Paul reminds 
Timothy of this truth as a warning to him , 
for when those days would come neither he 
nor any one on earth knew ; they might be 
close at hand, and the existing wickedness 
might be the commencement of the final 
iniquity. The depravity then would be 
terrible, and already in its degree it existed, 
and must be resisted. 

1. In the last days] ‘But of that day and 
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that hour knoweth no man’ (Mklll 32 ), not 
a St. Paul, not a St. John (lJn2 ls ). 5. A 
form of godliness] an outside appearance of 
it. Denying the power thereof] the outward 
form of piety not having power to influence 
their lives for good. 6. Creep into houses] 
the constant habit of proselytisers to ovil, 
who do not shrink from crooked and base 
means of accomplishing their purpose. Lead 
captive] having lost all freedom of will, like 
prisoners taken in war. 7. Ever learning, 
and never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth] an exquisite description of that 
restlessness of mind, which leads to excessive 
curiosity upon religious subjects, but does not 
minister to genuine knowledge or faith. 

8. These] the teachers who are leading men 
and women on to this depravity and weakness. 

Jannes and Jambres] the names of the 
Egyptian magicians in Ex 7 11- ‘— . according to 
Jewish tradition. 9. They shall proceed no 
further] they shall not be able to continue to 
resist Timothy with success, any more than 
the magicians were capable of finally resisting 
Moses (Ex8 ls t) 11 ). 

10-17. Exhortation. Timothy was well 
instructed in the OT. and in the gospel preached 
by St. Paul, and he must 1 abide in the things 
that he had learnt and been assured of.’ 

10. Hast fully known] RV 1 didst follow.’ 

XX. Timothy was well acquainted with all 
that happened to St. Paul at Antioch of 
Pisidia, Iconium, and Lystra in his First Mis- 
sionary Journey, when he was himself con- 
verted to Christianity (Act 3’° 16 J ). 14. Of 

whom thou hast learned them] From Eunice 
and Lois. 15. The holy scriptures] RV ‘the 
sacred writings,’ i.e. the OT., which, when read 
in the light of the faith of Christ Jesus and 
with trust in Him, gave sufficient instruction 
for his salvation. 

16. All scripture] RV 1 every scripture.’ 
The AV is right, because St. Paul is here con- 
templating the OT. not as a work made up of 
many writings, but as one book. So in Eph 
3 ls , 1 the whole family in heaven ’ (A V) is 
right, not ‘every family’ (RV) ; Eph2 21 , ‘all 
the building groweth ’ (AV), not ‘ each several 
building’ (RV) ; Ac 2 SG , ‘Let all the house 
of Israel know ’ (AV and RV) ; Ac 7 22 , 1 all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians ’ (AV and RV), 
because contemplated as one subject ; Mt2 3 , 
‘all Jerusalem’ (AV and RV). All scripture] 
In this passage the ‘ scripture ’ denoted is the 
OT. only, but when the expression is afterwards 
applied to the NT. (2Pet3 lc ), it implies that 
the same characteristics will be found in the 
NT. as are here enumerated in reference to 
the OT. Scripture in given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable] RV ‘ scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable.’ There is nothing 
whatever to show which of these renderings is 


4. {) 

the bettor. The profitableness of Scripture 
consists in its teaching, convicting, correcting, 
training. It is profitable both for faith and 
piety. 

The assurance which St. Paul has of 
Timothy’s piety leads up to his final appeal in 
the next chapter. 

CHAPTER 4 

St. Paul’s last Mhssaues and Counm.ls 

1-8. The Apostle, knowing that his days 
arc fast drawing to a close, exhorts Timothy 
to increased diligence and earnestness in his 
teaching, in view of the imminence of a time 
of error and excitement. He refers to his ap- 
proaching martyrdom, expressing his readiness 
for whatevor may await him, and his confidence 
in the reward of his faithfulness. 

x. I charge thee] cp. lTim5 21 . And the 
Lord Jesus Christ] RV ‘and of Christ Jesus.' 

At his appearing, etc.] RV ‘and b\ Ins 
appearing and his kingdom.’ The Second 
Coming and the glorious kingdom of Christ 
are invoked to remind Timothy of the great- 
ness of his responsibility. 2. In season, out 
of season] This has been well rendered, ■ Take 
opportunity, or make it.’ With all longsuffer- 
ing and doctrine] i.e. ever patient and ready 
to teach. 

3. False views of Christian truth would gam 
credence in the future as they had done in the 
past (cp. 2 Cor 1 1 4 > 12-15 Col 2 8 < 18 ) ; and it would 
be well that the converts should be prepared 
against the day of trial. After their own lusts] 
They would prefer teaching which agreed with 
their selfish desires to the pure truth of the 
gospel condemning their evil habits and 
awakening their consciences : cp. Jer 5 SI . 

5- The work of an evangelist] i.e. of 
preaching the gospel. Make full proof of thy 
ministry] i.e. neglect no aspect of the work. 

6. For I, etc.] The ‘ I ’ is emphatic, in 
contrast to the ‘Thou’ of v. f>. St. Paul's 
day is almost over, Timothy must wage his 
warfare alone. Ready to be offered] lit. 'being 
poured out as a drink offering’ : a reference 
to the shedding of his own blood in Ins ap- 
proaching martyr’s death : cp. Phil 2 1T , where 
the same word is used. 7. A good fight] rather, 
‘I have contested the good contest.' The 
reference is not to a battle, but to a contest in 
the games: cp. lCorfi 25 . Kept the faith] 

1 Tho faith ’ is here regarded as a precious 
treasure entrusted to him: cp. 1 Tim 1 11 0 2u 
2 Tim l 13 . 14 , 8. A crown] RV ‘the crown.' 
the reward for righteousness. St. Paul here 
carries on the metaphor of tho contest in the 
games, which he had dropped for the moment 
in the last clause of v. 7. At that day] i.e. 
the day of judgment. 

9-15. St. Paul bids Timothy endeavour to 
come to him quickly, for some of his cum- 
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' panions have left him and others have been 
- sent on missions to the Churches. He asks 
' him to bring some things of which he is in 
want, and warns him against an enemy who 
\ has done the Apostle much harm. 

io. Demas] mentioned as a companion of 
St. Paul in Col l 14 Philemon v. 24. Crescens] 
nowhere else mentioned in NT. Titus] fre- 
quently mentioned in 2 Cor and elsewhere as 
one of the Apostle’s most trusted lieutenants. 
He had evidently gone to Dalmatia on the 
E. coast of the Adriatic on a mission from 
St. Paul. 

n. Luke] ‘the beloved physician,’ Col4 14 . 

Mark] was with the Apostle on his First 
Missionary Journey (Ac 12 23 ), but St. Paul lost 
confidence in him and refused to take him on 
the Second Journey (Ac 15 37-10 ). Mark, how- 
ever, afterwards redeemed his reputation, and 
we find him with the Apostle in Home when the 
Epistle to the Colossians was written (Coll W). 

12 . Tychicus] see Ac 20 4 EpliG 21 Col 4 7 . 

13 . Thecloke] Probably a long thick mantle 
which the approach of winter (v. 21 ) would 
render necessary to the Apostle in prison. 

The books] It is impossible to conjecture 
what these were. The parchments] may have 
been some of the books of Scripture. 


14 . Alexander] may be the same as the 
Alexander mentioned (lTiml 20 )in conjunc- 
tion with Hymenseus. He had evidently been 
an opponent of St. Paul’s teaching. 

16 - 22 . Tho Apostle mentions the circum- 
stances of his first appearance before his judges, 
declares his abiding trust in the Lord, sendi. 
salutations to friends, and prays for a blessing 
on Timothy. 

16 . My first answer] It would seem that St. 
Paul’s case had been partly heard, but the 
evidence had been insufficient for condemna- 
tion, and the hearing had been adjourned. 

19 . Prisca and Aquila] see Acl 8 2 . One- 
siphorus] cp. 2 Tim 1 16 . 

20 . Erastus] perhaps ‘the chamberlain ol 
the city’ of Corinth mentioned in Ho 16 23 : see 
also Ac 19 22 . Trophimus] see Ac 20 4 21 s®. 

21 . The names in this v. are those of mem- 
bers of the Church in Rome. Linus] Therf 
was a Linus bishop of the Church of Rome 
a little later, and thiB is probably the same 
person. 

22 . The first blessing is for Timothy : the 
second for him and all who are with him (yor 
being plural). 

The subscription has no authority, thougt 
possibly quite correct. 


TITUS 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Contents. The writer, professing to be 
Paul the Apostle and maintaining his right to 
be an Apostle, sends an affectionate greeting 
to his Bon in the faith, Titus (l 1 ' 5 ). He re- 
minds Titus that he left him in Crete to perfect 
the organisation of the Church in the island, 
by ordaining presbyters ; and ho now dwells 
on the moral qualifications and loyalty to the 
faith which these Church officers must have 
(1 ®' 9 ). He points out that tho Cretans, a vola- 
tile folk, need sharp teaching to keep them 
accurate in speech and pure in life (l 1 ®- 16 ). 
The old should preserve a Christian dignity, 

■ not only for their own sake, but also as a 

t sound example for the young, that they too 

may be good and true (2 1 -®). Nor should 
Titus forget that his own example is para- 
mount (2 8 ). Servants must find in obedience 
to their earthly masters a way to obey God 
(2 9 < 10 ). All need to be on their guard, for all 
alike are waiting for the quick return of Christ, 
the Redeemer ( 2 11-15 ). Titus must further 
remind the Cretan Christians that they have a 


duty also to the un-Christian world abou 
them ; they must be good citizens and goo< 
neighbours (3 1 * 2 ) ; for as, by no merit of ourt 
God raised us from a heathen to a Chxistiai 
life, so we should try by an attractive goodnes 
to win others (3 3_s ). He urges Titus not t 
argue, but if a man is a ' heretic,’ to give hii 
two warnings, and then shun him (3 9-11 ). "Wit 
a few personal words about his own plans, 
final word of advice, and a reverent farewel. 
the letter closes. 

2 . Value of the Epistle. It will be see 
that the chief value of the Epistle lies in it 
common-sense and spirituality, and is not de 
pendent upon date or authorship. Even thos 
critics who believe it pseudonymous explai 
that, in an age of different literary ethics fror 
ours, a pupil honoured his master by writin 
in his name what he believed his master woul 
write were he still alive. As the Epistle ha. 
all through Christian history, been a store-hous 
of good advice for Church officers, so it mu. 
continue to be, whatever the outcome of moder 
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scholarship about it. We catch a glimpse of 
the development of the ministry, and of a 
growing insistence oil orthodoxy, which seem 
to some recent scholars beyond what wo see 
in former writings of St. Paul. This con- 
tention cannot be granted without serious 
qualification ; for even those most willing to 
question the early crystallisation of Christian 
tradition are now more and more tending to 
admit that, before the last decades of the 1 st 
cent.. Christianity was definitely organised ; 
and the movement towards an intellectual basis 
for faith was certainly well within St. Paul's 
active career — even if ‘ faith ' to him was 
ordinarily 1 a firm hold upon spiritual realities,' 
it often stood squarely for 1 the Christian 
system,’ whether doctrinal or institutional 
(e.g. Pol 5 Gall 23 Phil 1 27 ; cp. also Ac 6 " 
13 s 14 22 16 5 '14 2J ). Moreover, even in this 
Epistle, soundness in doctrine means soundness 
in morality rather than soundness in creed 
(see on 2 1 ). However, though we grant the 
most radical view of this ad\ auce of organisa- 
tion and doctrine, the questions arising from 
it are no longer of first importance ; because 
those who look to primitive authority for 
ministry and creed are increasingly assured 
that the development as well as the inception 
of Christianity is a divine act, so that for them 
the divine authority of ministry and creed is 
not weakened if a document be proved of 
somewhat later date than it was formerly 
thought' to be. For all readers, therefore, 
the interest of the Epistle is not so much 
historical or controversial, as practical and 
spiritual. Once admitted to canonical Scrip- 
ture, it holds its place on its own merits. 

3 . Authorship and Date. Till recent times, 
with essential unanimity, this Epistle was 
ascribed to St. Paul. It is true that the 
heretic Marcion omitted it from his list of St. 
Paul's Epistles, but his doctrinal reasons for 
this are so evident as to rob his omission of 
significance. In the last cent., when biblical 
criticism began. Titus was set down as a 
forgery of the 2nd cent. To-day critics are 
finding in it what they believe undoubted 
fragments of St. Paul, and are calling it ‘ sub- 
Paulino,’ with a date between 90 and 120 a.d. 
The trend even among radical scholars is, 
therefore, toward the traditional view of 
authorship. 

The authorship is wisely left more or loss 
open. The discovery of a few pages of early 
Christian MS might turn the question one 
way or the other. A few points are becoming 
clear ; the first of which is that if St. Paul is 
the author, he was released from his first 
Roman imprisonment, and, in the interval 
before his final imprisonment, visited some of 
his Churches, We may safely say that if the 
Epistle is his, he wrote it about 64 a.d. If 


authentic, this Epistle (with 1 and 2 Tim) 
practically proves that St. Paul was released 
after the imprisonment recorded in the 
Acts. There is much in known Roman 
procedure to commend such a theory; the 
argument from silence is the most formidable 
obstacle. 

The difficulties attending the ascription of 
the Epistle to St. Paul arc important in the 
aggregate rather than separately. A fairly 
good answer can be made to each objection. 
(1) Writing personally to an intimate friend, 
the author asserts his apostleship too strenu- 
ously ; but St. Paul was old and worn, and 
one who, younger, wrote Galatians, would, e\ on 
to an intimate, be apt to say what we find in 
the opening words of Titus : old men much 
in the public eye are always quite aware that 
private correspondence, not strictly confiden- 
tial, is wont to reach many persons. (2) If 
the author was St. Paul, he put an emphasis 
upon organisation and orthodoxy quite unlike 
himself in his other Epistles. But St. Paul 
was older, new experiences drive to new 
moods, the exigencies of the Church created 
new needs, therefore there would be reason 
for conservatism. Men now, with sense of 
responsibility, tend to become consumable m 
age, however radical in youth. Besides, 
organisation and orthodoxy in this Epistle are 
stressed only for moral and spiritual ends : 
they Beem to have little value in thomsehes. 
There is only slight advance upon St. Paul's 
other Epistles here. (3) The facts of Chureli 
organisation implied in both Titus and 1 and 
2 Timothy seem too far beyond the facts 
revealed in St. Paul’s earlier Epistles ; bur the 
most ardent believer in organisation can find 
in these Epistles only a still indefinite organ- 
isation, the functions of the officers are not 
clear, and the bishop seems at most only 
emerging from among the presbyters ; cer- 
tainly he is very far from the official described 
by Ignatius. Knowing the development that 
came later, we should expect the ministry in 
the year 04 to be much like this fluid picture 
in the Pastoral Epistles. (4) The most serious 
difficulty is the change in language and sty lu 
from St. Paul’s former modes of expression. 
In 40 verses are 26 words not used in any 
other known Epistles of St. Paul. Favourite 
words and particles are quite absent, and 
other expressions and turns (common to Titus 
and 1 and 2 Timothy) take their place. Even 
the lapse of several years seems inadequate to 
explain the change of style ; but the spirit of 
St. Paul, more subtle than language, is evident ; 
so that the best explanation if we ascribe the 
Epistle to St. Paul, is to say that he left 
unusual liberty to his amanuensis. For a 
fuller discussion see 1 General Intro, to the 
Pastoral Epistles.’ 
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CHAPTER 1 

Greeting. Direi t ions for Organising 
the Cretan Cni'Rcn 
I— 16. ‘Paul an Apostle, to Titus his oun 
son in the faith. In appointing elders in the 
towns of Crete, see to their character, and be 
sure that they keep the faith. There arc 
Judaisers in the island, and the Cretans are 
liars ; so Church officers must lie especially 
careful that their discourse may be sound.’ 

1. Paul, a servant of God] St. Paul does 
not elsewhere use this designation in his 
superscriptions ; so an imitator would be un- 
likely to use it. According to the faith, etc.] 
i.e. to promote the true faith. Which is after 
godliness] i.e. which leads to godliness. 

2. That cannot lie] A bad translation. The 
single Gk. word means 1 absolutely truthful.' 
It is irreverent to say of tiro One Self-deter- 
mined Being, ‘cannot’ ; * will not ’ is sufficient 
and final. Here AY and RY both add an idea 
not in the original, borrowing, doubtless, from 
HebG 18 : ep. Ro3 4 and ICorl 9 . Before the 
world began] lit. (as RV) ‘Before times eter- 
nal.’ 3. R Y ‘ But in his own seasons mani Tested 
his word in the message ‘ (proclamation) 

‘ wherewith I was entrusted,’ etc. His word] 
To the Hebrew, ‘word’ or ‘name’ stood for 
the being whose it was ; so wc might safely 
translate, 1 himself.’ St. Augustine interpreted 
it definitely ‘ Christ.’ 

4. Son after the common faith] i.e. his pupil 
in the faith which they shared together. Titus 

] is not mentioned in Acts, but from St . Pan 1 s 
Epistles wc gather the following details : he 
was a Greek (Gal2 3 ) ; neither at liis conver- 
sion nor (probably) later was lie circumcised 
(ib.) ; he went on missionary journeys with 
and for St. Paul (Gal 2 1 2 Cor7' :f -. J3i ' SM«-«>). 
We know nothing more till we find him here. 

5. Though in a personal letter, these words 
are so explicit that, should the Cretans resist 
Titus’ authority, he might read to them what 
the great master himself hail said. We are 
wont to say, * If you have trouble, show ibis 
letter.’ St. Paul, perhaps, implied this here. 

Left I thee in Crete] This cannot be identi- 
fied with the only visit of St. Paul to Ciete 
elsewhere recorded (Ac 27 7 *•). The \ isit 
when he left Titus there was after the 
Roman imprisonment : see Intro. There 
were many Jews in Crete, and there were 
Cretans in Jerusalem at Pentecost (AC2 11 ), 
but we do not know how Christianity was 
planted in the island. Elders] Gk. ‘ pres- 
byterB.’ Rectors, or pastors, wo should say 
to-day. 6. The husband of one wife] not 
necessarily of any wife, but of not more than 
one. Probably not an objection to polygamy , 
which was rare, but to divorce and remarriage, 
which was common. It is hardly likely that 


2 . 1 

remarriage, after the death of a first wife, was 
to be a disqualification for office : ep. 1 Tim 3 2 . 

Faithful children] i.e. brought up as Chris- 
tians. 7. A bishop] This officer seems simply 
to be one of the ‘ elders ’ 111 v. 5 : though the 
difference in name and number may suggest 
the beginning of a distinction between them. 
At any rate, the Church is here more highly 
organised than when St. Paul wrote, e.g. 1 Cor, 
but not nearly so much so as when Ignatius 
wrote, e.g. to the Ephesians, circ. 115 a.d. : 
cp. lTiinil 1 . 8. Lover of good men] better 
(as RV), ‘ lover of good,’ including both men 
and things. 9. As he hath been taught] RV 
(which is lit.) ‘ according to the teaching ’ ; 
i.e. the teaching which he has received, per- 
haps referring to a gradually forming state- 
ment of the essentials of the faith, such as 
ciiliuinaled, in the 2nd cent., in the ‘Roman 
symbol.’ or early form of the Apostles’ Creed. 

10. Here begins the arraignment of the false 
teachings which the elders will have to meet 
(vv. 10- 1G). They of the circumcision] i.e Jew- 
ish converts who insisted that to be a Christian 
one must also submit to Jewish ordinances. 

12. One of themselves] i.e. one of the Cre- 
tans. The reference is to Epimenides, a poet, 
arc. GOO u.C. St. Paul calls him a prophet 
because, (1) poets and prophets were apt to 
be classed together, and (2) his * witness ’ was 
still true in St. Paul’s day. One reason why 
the Cretans were called liars was because they 
said that Zeus was buried in Crete. Slow 
bellies] i.e. gross and corpulent through self- 
indulgence. 14. Jewish fables] e.g. the sort 
of rules, for maintaining which our Lord 
condemned the Pharisees (Alt 15, 23, etc.). 

15. Unto the pure all things are pure] St. 
Chrysostom said, ‘ God made nothing impure.’ 
Used, not abused, all things are right ; abused, 
the seemingly innocent thing is sin. St. Paul 
does not mean to limit this principle to cere- 
monial distinctions (about meats, etc.), with 
which tile Judaisers would be apt to vex the 
Ci etaus. Their mind and conscience is defiled] 
cp. Altl5 4 - S . 16. They profess] Not mere 
pretence, but blatant self-confidence. 

CHAPTER 2 

Vauiois Inktkl’Oi ions for Christian 
Lire and Dor trine 

1-15. * In giving sound doctrine, to offset 
fab-c teaching, put the first emphasis on the 
need of character, because Christ is our reward, 
and very soon. And do thou, Titus, set a good 
example, and maintain thine own authority.’ 

1. Sound doctrine] cp. 2 a , 1 sound in faith.’ 
The context shows that this is soundness not 
in intellectual opinions, but in the inculca- 
tion of uprightness of life. In Christ’s day 
‘faith’ was always regarded as spiritual ; in the 
apostolic age, nearly always so ; but in the 
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apostolic ago the tendency unquestionably 
began to identify 'faith' with a system. It is 
important to mark that faith and doctrine as 
used in this Epistle are not far from the earlier 
use : cp. Intro. § '2. 

2. The aged men] Not the elders in an 
official sense, but simply the old men. 3. Be- 
haviour] All outward deportment ; not simply 
dress on the one hand ; not inner thoughts on 
the other. Not given to much wine] RV 1 en- 
slaved to much wine.’ Cretans, both men and 
women, were notorious drinkers : cp. 1 12 . 

4. Teach] RV 1 train,’ a much better 
word. 

5. Keepers at home] Another Gk. text 
(adopted in RV) gives 1 workers at home.’ 

Blasphemed] The Cretans would say, 1 See 
how they treat their husbands, that is Christi- 
anity ! ’ 

7. St. Paul now turns to Titus personally. 
Even if he had recently seen him. it was not 
unnatural to press a warning upon • his child 
in the faith.’ Sincerity] Rightly omitted in 
RV, since it is lacking in the best MSS. 

9. Servants] i.e. 1 slaves.’ Slaves made up 
a considerable proportion of early Christian 
congregations ; and, often being more intelli- 
gent than their masters, could influence them 
in spiritual things. 11. The RV is again more 
accurate than AV : ‘ For the grace of God 
hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men.’ 

12. Teaching] better, • disciplining,’ or even 
(as Luther), * chastising.’ That] purpose, 1 in 
order that.’ This present world] lit. ‘this 
present age’; i.e. before Christ's reappearing. 

13. The blessed hope is ‘the appearing.’ 
The apostolic age cannot be understood with- 
out constantly keeping in mind that the Chris- 
tians expected Christ’s return in glory within 
their generation. Glorious appearing] This 
should be (as in RV), ‘ appearing of the glory.’ 
The ' glory ' is the visible majesty of the divine. 
The Jews called it the ‘ shekinah.' The great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ] RV ‘ our 
great God and Sa\ iour J esus Christ.' Scholars 
have always been divided whether the Father 
and Christ both are meant, or only Christ. 
The most skilful escape from the difficulty is 
to say that Christ will appear in both His own 
glory and His Father’s. If it is to be inter- 
preted ‘ our God . . Christ,’ the expression is 
unique in the NT., unless we take RM for 
Jnl 18 , ‘God only begotten.’ 14. For us] Not 
1 in our stead,' but ‘ for our sake.' However, 
the next words suggest both meanings. Re- 
deem] lit. • set free by means of a ransom.’ A 
peculiar people] An OT. expression : 1 a chosen, 
favoured, superior people.’ ‘ His own people ' 
is perhaps the best rendering. 15. Let no 
man despise thee] i.e. push these counsels 
home so gravely and thoroughly that men will 
heed thee : cp. !Tim4 12 . 


8. JO 

CHAPTER 3 

Tiie Substance and Manner of tub 
Teaching to be given. Farewei.l 

1-15. 1 Remind the Cretans to be loyal 
citizens, good neighbours. As, through no merit 
of ours, God won us to Himself, so we must live 
good lives. Never argue with stubborn- 
hearted people. Warn a heretic twice ; then 
drop him. Come to me at Nicopolis, when 
Artemas or Tychicus leaves me, and Bee that 
Zenas and Apollos get well started on their 
missionary journey. We all greet you all.’ 

1. To principalities and powers] better (as 
RV), ‘to rulers, to authorities.’ We should 
be apt to say, ‘ to the government.' To obey 
magistrates] The original meaning of the Gk. 
word is ‘ to obey one’s superiors ’ ; ‘ to obey ' 
or ‘ to be obedient ’ (RV) is, therefore, a hotter 
translation. 3. We ourselves] i.e. we (iuis- 
tians. Were sometimes] ‘ Were ’ (standing 
first in the Gk. sentence is emphatic) 1 at one 
time ’ (RV ‘ aforetime ’). 

4. Alford translates this v., ‘ But when the 
goodness and love-toward-men ’ (one Gk. 
word) ‘of our Saviour, God, was manifested.' 

God our Saviour] the Father. Appeared] 
‘ was manifested ’ ; i.e. in the coming, life, 
and death of Christ. 5. By the washing of 
regeneration] For ‘ washing,’ ‘ laver ’ (i 0. place 
where the washing took place) is hotter. 
Baptism is referred to here. Renewing of 
the Holy Ghost] The baptism to be efficient 
must be both by water and by the Spirit. It 
is not a mere outward act. 6. Which he shed 
on us] When ? At Pentecost, or, generally, 
to each individual ? Probably both meaning’ 
should be included. 7. Heirs according to 
the hope of eternal life] better (as RM). ' heirs, 
according to hope, of eternal life.’ 

8. Faithful saying] i.e. a condensed reflec- 
tion, an axiom in rhythmical form, a Christian 
proverb. Scholars disagree whether the 
1 faithful saying ’ here includes vv. 4-7 or 
only v. 7. The presence of 1 faithful s;n iii^ ’ 
shows that a religious movement is no longer 
in its infancy: men have reflected alioul it 
for some time: cp. 1 Tim 1 15 31 4 8 2 Tim'-' 11 . 

Believed in God] better (as RV), Miolieied 
God ’ ; i.e. trusted His word. 

9. Every Christian minister learns the 
futility of arguments to persuade the preju- 
diced. Living reasonable lives, teaching posi- 
tively and reasonably, we convince men ; not 
otherwise. 

10. Heretick] A heretic, to St. Paul, was 
never one who held erroneous opinions only, 
but one whose error sprang from moral 
crookedness, issuing at last in evil life. There 
seems always a sensual element in what St. 
Paul calls heresy ; for he classes it with the 
sinH of the flesh (Gal5 20 ). The heresies of 
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the Corinthian Church were moral rather than 
intellectual 0 Cor 1 1 19 ). Eph 4 18 *■ exactly de- 
scribes heresy, though the word itself is not 
! mentioned. It is not important, but in- 
teresting to note that the word ‘ heretic ' 
occurs only here in the NT. ‘Heresy* is 
common. Reject] This is not excommuni- 
cation. 1 Refuse,’ 1 avoid,’ 1 shun,’ ‘ decline to 
have intercourse with,' have been suggested 
as better translations. 

12 . Artemas] Nothing is known of him be- 
yond this mention. Tradition says that he was 
later bishop of Lystra. Tychicus] cp. Ac 20 4 
Eph 6 21 Col 4 7 2 Tim 4 12 . Nicopolis] Several 
towns had this name. This may be the one 
in Epirus. 13. Zenas . . and Apollos] Perhaps 


the bearers of the Epistle. Zenas was pro- 
bably a Jewish scribe. For Apollos see Ac 
18 24 ICorl 12 16 12 . The mingling of old 
names with new is a strong critical argument 
for the Pauline authorship ; a pupil wishing 
to imitate would hardly be apt to mention 
any but well-known names. 14. Our’s] * our 
people ’ (RV) ; i.e. the Christian community 
in Crete. For necessary uses] i.e. for helping 
such persons as Zenas and Apollos to give 
their time to Church extension. We should 
say, 1 See that the people of the different 
congregations give good missionary offerings.’ 

15. In the faith] lit. ‘ in faith.’ 

The subscription appended to the Epistle 
in the AV is certainly spurious. 


PHILEMON 

INTRODUCTION 


The Epistle of Paul to Philemon is a per- 
j sonal letter to a friend, called out by a situa- 

I tion probably not infrequent in antiquity. A 
letter of Pliny on a similar occasion (‘ Ep.' ix. 2 1 , 
see translation in Lightfoot, ‘ Comm, on Phile- 
mon,' pp. 316 f.) has been preserved. 

1. Recipients and Occasion. Philemon was a 
I resident of Colossae in Phrygia (cp. Col 4 9 with 
Philemon v. 11). He owed his conversion to 
Paul (v. 19), having perhaps heard the gospel 
on some visit to Ephesus during the three years 
of Paul’s stay there (Ac 19). A man of wealth, 
he had distinguished himself by deeds of char- 
ity (vv. 5-7), as well as by zeal in spreading 
the gospel (v. 1), and his house was the habit- 
ual meeting-place of a group of Colossian 
Christians (v. 2). He may be compared with 
Stephanas of Corinth (1 Cor 16 15 ' 18 ). Apphia 
(v. 2), also a Christian, bearing a characteristic 
native Phrygian name, was doubtless Phile- 
mon’s wife, and the subject of the letter con- 
cerned her too. Archippus may ha\ e been 
their son. He had a ‘ ministry ' (perhaps as 
presbyter or evangelist) atLaodicea (Col4 15 ' 17 ). 
Onesimus (a name often borne by Greek 
slaves at this period) was a slave (doubt- 
less a house-slave) of Philemon, who had run 
away, probably robbing his master at the same 
time. Reaching Rome (or, according to some, 
Csasarea), he had somehow found his master’s 
friend Paul. Such a chance would not be sur- 
prising in a great and compactly populated 
city. In his desperate case, liable to arrest 
and the severest punishment, he may have 
voluntarily sought the Apostle’s aid. At any 


rate he met with kindness, was brought to 
faith in Christ, and Berved Paul with grateful 
devotion. When Tychicus went to Asia Minor 
(Col4 T ' B ), Paul took the occasion to send back 
Onesimus, now 1 the faithful and beloved bro- 
ther,’ with general commendation to the Colos- 
sian Christians, and with this special letter of 
intercession to Philemon. 

The letter was thus written in the same cir- 
cumstances, and sent at the same time, as 
Colossians (cp. Col 4 9 with vv. 12, 17): see, 
however, Col4 10 , and on v. 23. The place of 
writing was probably Rome, where Paul was 
imprisoned. The escaped slave may well have 
tried to lose himself in the throngs of the 
capital, and would have been at least as well 
able to secure transportation thither as to 
Csasarea. 

2. Attitude to Slavery. Paul in this letter 
is in accord with early Christianity generally 
in accepting slavery without criticism, and he 
assumes the property right of the slave-owner ; 
but he recognises the slave as a brother in 
Christ, to whom is due not merely forgiveness 
but Christian friendship. Compare what he 
says of a sphere of life in which neither bond- 
age nor freedom has any place (1 Cor 7 29-21 
12 13 Gal3 2S Col 3 11 ), and his directions to 
masters and slaves in Eph 6 5-9 and Col 3 22 — 4 b 
Whether or not in 1 Cor 7 21 he meant to advise 
a slave to use lawful opportunities of secur- 
ing his freedom, is a disputed question. The 
effect of Jesus Christ's principle of the essen- 
tial worth of the human soul (Alt 6 29 f . lO 307 - 
12 12 Lkl5) a principle which Paul recognised, 
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is to be seen in the attitude of the modern Chris- 
tian -world toward slavery itself. On ancient 
slavery, which, especially under Roman law, gave 
the owner absolute authority over the person 
and life of the slave, and was full of cruelty, 
vice, and every horror, see Becker, ‘ Gallus ' ; 
Lucky. ‘ History of European Morals,’ chs. ii. 
and iv. ; Vincent, ‘ Commentary on Philemon,’ 
pp. 162-1(58. 

3 . Genuineness. Philemon was included in 
Marcion's collection of Pauline Epistles, circ. 
150 a.d. Its perfect adaptation to the con- 
crete situation everywhere consistently pre- 
supposed, its freshness and charm, and the rare 
delicacy and tact which it reveals are good 
grounds for holding it genuine ; and when to 
these considerations is added its close resem- 
blance in style and expression to the other 
Epistles of Paul, the evidence supporting its 
own claim (v. 1) to Pauline authorship is 
conclusive. On this view, the interest of this 
beautiful little Epistle is immensely increased, 
as affording a glimpse into the Apostle's 
private life, and exhibiting his great tenderness 
and delicacy of feeling. 

The intimate connexion of Philemon with 
Colossians has led some scholars to deny its 
genuineness, but neither by the frigid alle- 
gories suggested (e.g. 1 What man loses in this 
world he regains for ever in Christianity ’), nor 
by the theory that it is an ethical tract on 
slavery, has it been possible satisfactorily to 
explain the origin of the Epistle. For an 
account of such views see art. ‘Philemon, 
Epistle to,’ in ■ Encyclopaedia Biblica.’ 

4 . Contents. 

1 . Vv. 1-3. Greeting. 

ir. Vv. 4-7. Epistolary thanksgiving (for 
Philemon’s faith and love) and prayer (that 
these may be crowned with understanding of 
the significance of God’s gift to men). 

in. Vv. 8-21. Request for kind treatment 
to Onesimus. 

IV. V. 22. Paul hopes to be set free and to 
visit Colossae. 

v. Vv. 23, 24. Salutations from friends. 

vi. V. 25. Farewell benediction. 

1 . A prisoner of Christ Jesus] Paul thus 

describes himself because his bonds (which 

are to be here understood literally) have 

been incurred in the service of Christ : 

cp. v. 9 (and v. 23) and Eph 3 1 4 1 . The 

usual claim to be an Apostle is here unneces- 

sary ; so Phill 1 , in that Epistle of Paul 

which stands next to Philemon in its tender 

intimacy. 

Timothy] with Paul in Ephesus (Acl9 32 ), 

and doubtless known to Philemon : cp. Phil 1 1 

2 19 Col 1 l . Our brother] ‘ my fellow-Christian’ : 

cp. 1 Coro 11 , also 2 Cor 1 1 Coll 1 lTh3 2 . 

So v. 2, ‘sister’: cp. R 0 I 6 1 . Beloved] as in 


the English epistolary ‘ My dear.’ Hore prob- 
ably with a certain emphasis: cp. 3 Jn v. 1 . 

Fellowlabourer] RV ‘ fellow-worker ’ : i.o. 
in the gospel : cp. vv. 2 , 24, RolG 3 2 Cor 8 33 
Phil 2 ss , etc. 2 . Fellowsoldier] i.e. of Christ: 
cp. Phil 2 35 and 2 Tim 2 s . The church in thy 
house] see on RolG 5 * 1 Cor 16 19 Col 4 15 (Lao- 
dicea), Acl2 12 . A constituent part of the 
body mentioned in Coll 3 . 3 . Paul’s usual 
greeting : see on Ro 1 7 * . You] the whole 
group of vv. 1, 2 : cp. vv. 22, 25. A'ote 
vv. 4-23, ‘thee,’ ‘thy,’ ‘thou,’ referring to 
Philemon only. 

4 . I thank my God . . always, etc.] the 1 
usual thanksgiving, congratulation, and prayer: 
cp. Rol bf - Eph 1 3 > 15 ‘ 17 Phil l*-5.9 Col 1 3 

etc.; and see on v. 20. For illustrations of this 
conventional element of a Greek letter, see J. 

R. Harris, ‘ A Study in Letter-writing,’ ‘ Expo- 
sitor,’ 5th series, vol. viii, 1898, pp. 161-167. 

5 . Hearing] introduces the special roa-om 
for thanksgiving, viz. Philemon's love and 
faith. Of thy love and faith] ltM ‘of thy 
love, and of the faith ’ is a better rendering. 
The faith is toward the Lord Jesus, the lore 
toward all the saints. The order of clauses is 
inverted (as in Gal4 4t -): cp. Gal 5 9 * * Eph 1 15 I 
Col 1 4 1 Th 1 3 3®. Faith . . toward] the same 

as ‘ faith in.’ 

6 . That] introduces mention of that for 
which Paul prays (v. 4), viz. recognition by 
Philemon of the greatness of God’s gilt to 
men. The communication (RV ‘ fellowship’) 
of thy faith is perhaps best taken in the 
sense. ‘ the generous charity which lias pro- 
ceeded from thy faith.’ So in Phil 1 9 lo\ 0 is 
to culminate in knowledge; and in the parallel 
to our v. in Coll 9-11 , references to conduct and 
to knowledge are interwoven : cp. ( ’ol 3 ln . The 
word for fellowship ( kobidnia ) is used of a 
charitable contribution: cp. Rolf) 31 ’ 2 Cor 
8 4 9 13 * Hebl3 19 . In ‘the fellowship of tin 
faith’ both the love and the faith of v. 5 are 
included The love is emphasised again in v. 7. 
Another possible rendering is, 'thy participa- 
tion (i.c. with us and all Christians) in our 
(Gk. ‘the’) faith’: cp. v. 17. Effectual by 
the acknowledging (RV ‘ in the knowledge’), 
etc.] means, ‘effectual in leading to the recog- 
nition on Philemon’s part of all the blessing-' 
which Christians have.’ ‘In you’ (or. better. 
RM ‘in us’) includes both ‘already in your | 
possession’ and ‘within your reach.’ Whnl 
Paul has in mind is made clear by the parallel. 
Eph l 18f -: cp. Eph 3 18 f -, also Phill 9 '- Coll”. 
An understanding of how exalted is the pri ' ilege 
of salvation through Christ is the crown and 
culmination of faith, and involves a knowledge 
of the deeper mysteries of God. It is, more- 
over, essential to soundness of Christian life 
and to the Christian enthusiasm on whieh se- 
curity against temptation depends. In (R^ 
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‘ unto ’) Christ] loosely added, without exact 
indication of relation to the preceding, in order 
to point out that ns the object of faith is 
Christ, so only through a relation to Christ 
is love active or knowledge possible, or 1 every 
good thing,’ which is the object of knowledge, 
to be valued 7 . For] introduces another state- 
ment of Paul’s reason for thanking God (v 4). 

Bowels . . are refreshed] It V 1 Hearts have 
been refreshed’; i.e. through the charitable 
acts prompted by Philemon’s ‘ love.' The 
1 heart ’ (Gk. 1 bowels ’) is the seat of grief and 
despondency and of joy and courage : cp. v. 20 

The Saints] means merely 1 the Christians,’ 
without regard to eminent attainments in 
character. 

8 . Wherefore] In view of this evidence of 
faith and love Paul adopts a tone of request, 
not of command. All (Gk. ‘ much ’) boldness 
in Christ] means, * abundant readiness to adopt 
freedom of speech, by reason of my own and 
of thy relation to Christ and so of our rela- 
tion to each other.’ 9 . For love’s sake] or, 

1 in the name of love.’ Philemon's response 
is to be a matter of love, not of mere obedi- 
ence. Paul chooses to put the matter on the 
highest possible plane. Paul the aged] Paul 
may have been over sixty years old at this 
time. At the time of his conversion, about 
thirty years earlier, he is called a ‘young 
man' (Ac? 58 ), a term applied to persons be- 
tween the ages of twenty-four and forty. 
With this rendering these and the following 
words have a touch of pathos befitting the 
whole tone of the passage. If the rendering 
of RM 1 an ambassador ’ is preferred (cp. Eph 
6 20 ), the words would seem to imply an atti- 
tude of command. Also a prisoner of Christ 
Jesus] cp. v. 1. 10 . My son] RY ‘my child'; 
cp. 1 Cor4 14 > 15 i 17 Gal4 19 . Cp. Mishna, ‘San- 
hedrim.’ fol. 19, 2, 1 If one teaches the son of 
his neighbour the law. the Scripture reckons 
this the same as though he had begotten him.’ 

II. Unprofitable .. profitable] A play on 
the name Onesimus, which means ‘ helpful,’ 

* profitable.’ To me] valuable to Paul, as to 
Philemon, because of both his personal service 
(v. 13) and his Christian friendship. 12 . I 
have sent] better, 1 1 send,’ as the same tense 
is translated in vv. 19, 21, ‘ I write,’ 13 . In 
thy stead (RY 1 behalf ’)] Since Onesimus was 
Philemon’s slave, his service to Paul was a 
gift from Philemon. ‘ In thy behalf ’ does 
not mean ‘in thy place.’ In the bonds of 
the gospel] ‘ in this imprisonment incurred 
through preaching the gospel’: cp. vv. 1, 9, 23. 

14 . Without thy mind] a common Greek 
expression for ‘ without thy consent.’ As . . of 
necessity] Paul shrinks from saying out- 
right that if he had kept Onesimus that 


would have been extracting from Philemon 
an obligation which he would have resented 
or grudged. 

15 . For] introduces a further consideration 

in favour of sending the slave back He there- 
fore departed] RV ‘ was therefore parted from 
thee ’ ; in the providence of God . cp. (so 
Chrysostom) Gn 45 5 > 8 . ‘ Therefore ’ refers to 

the divine puipose, ‘ that thou shouldest have 
him for ever.’ For ever] an eternal possession, 
not by legal bond, but by Christian friendship. 

16 . Servant] ‘ slave.’ In the flesh] ‘ in human 
relations’: cp. Rol 8 Eph 6 5 Col3 22 . This 
seems to imply that in the past Onesimus had 
had kindly treatment and friendship. These 
old associations should now, in his repentance, 
make him even more dear to Philemon than 
he can be to Paul. This is said in order to 
make bitterness toward the former ungrateful 
runaway an impossibility. In the Lord] 

‘ through your common relation to Christ.’ 

17 . A partner] one who shares : cp. 2 Cor 8 23 
This partnership is further described in 1 Cor 
1 1 partnership in common relation to His Son 
Jesus Christ ’ ; 2 Cor 13 14 , ‘ participation in the 
Holy Spirit’ ; Phil 2 4 ljnl 8 . 2 

19 . I Paul have written it with mine own 
hand] This formal language is meant to sug- 
gest the phraseology of a legally binding note. 

1 1 Paul ’ corresponds to the usual method of 
an ancient signature: cp. ICorIG 21 Col4 18 
2 Til 3 17 The whole letter was probably an 
autograph : see on GalG 11 . 20 . Let me have 
joy of thee] a somewhat common Greek expres- 
sion, especially with reference to children and 
friends. Here in the Lord marks the relation 
as a Christian one. So in Christ, v 23 Re- 
fresh my bowels (R Y ‘ heart ')] see on verse 7. 

21 . Do more than I say] RV ‘ even beyond 
what I say.’ This need not imply the actual 
releasing of Onesimus from slavery. 

22 . A lodging] cp. Phil l 25 2 24 for Paul’s 
plan for a journey to the East. The 1 lodging ’ 
might be at Philemon's house or at an inn 

Through your prayers] cp. 2 Cor 1 11 

23 . Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner] in Col 4 10 
Aristarchus was Paul’s fellow -prisoner Ap- 
parently his friends took turns in sharing his im- 
prisonment and ministering to his needs. Epa- 
phras (Col 4 12 ) was of Colossse, and had brought 
the gospel to that city (Coll 7 ). 24 . Mark, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke] cp. Col 4 10 > 14 . Jesus 
Justus, perhaps as not personally known to 
Philemon and his circle, is here passed over. 
For Mark, cp. also Acl2 12 > 25 13 5 - 18 1 5 87 - 39 
2 Tim 4 11 1 Pet 5 18 ; Aristarchus (of Thes- 
salonica), Ac 19 29 20 4 27 2 ; Demas, Luke, 
2Tim4 I0 > 11 . My fellowlabourers] see on v. 1. 

25 . Farewell benediction. Cp. Gal 6 18 Phil 
4 23 ; also 2 Tim 4 
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HEBREWS 

INTRODUCTION 


i. Authorship. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
an anonymous work. It is ascribed to St. Paul 
in our English Bibles — even in the Revised 
V ersion unfortunately ; but this is only in the 
title, which was not a part of the original 
autograph. All St. Paul's acknowledged Epi- 
stles have his name as part of the opening 
salutation according to the usual custom with 
ancient letters ; but that is not the case with 
this Epistle, which begins without any saluta- 
tion. Therefore, if we do not ascribe it to 
the Apostle that is not to charge the author 
with 1 forgery,’ nor in the milder modern 
phrase with • pseudepigraphy.’ There is no 
evidence that he ever intended to have St. 
Paul's name associated with it. The title in 
the oldest MSS is simply 1 To the Hebrews.’ 

How, then, does the Epistle come to bear 
St. Paul's name in our English Bibles ? The 
reason is that the fuller title is found in the 
later Gk. MSS, from some of which it passed 
into the Latin Bible, the Yulgate. Wo can 
easily understand how this came about. There 
was a tendency in the early Church to inscribe 
great names on anonymous works in order to 
further their currency. No greater name than 
that of the Apostle to the Gentiles could be 
found for this letter to the Hebrews, which 
might well be accounted worthy of no less a 
personage. And if it was to be brought 
within the circle of the chief inspired teachings 
of the apostolic age, this narrowed the pos- 
sibilities of authorship to a comparatively small 
group. Then, like St. Paul, the writer is 
emancipated from the Jewish Law ; he exalts 
Christ specifically as the ‘ Son of God,’ St. 
Paul’s most significant name for our Lord ; he 
elaborates the thought of the Atonement by 
the death of Christ ; he glorifies faith. On 
the other hand, his style and diction are quite 
unlike St. Paul’s ; instead of the Apostle’s 
simple, direct, rugged speech, we have here 
rhetorical phraseology in rounded periods. Of 
more importance is the theological attitude of 
the writer, which is very different from that 
of St. Paul. The Apostle combats legalism, 
but in the interest of justification — a legal 
condition ; our author is concerned with the 
Tabernacle ritual of the Old Testament, and 
his aim is to show the way of approach to God 
through purification, so that while St. Paul 
treats of the gospel in opposition to the Phari- 
sees and their casuistry, the unknown author 


of Hebrews is interested in its relation to the 
priests and their sacrifices. 

The authorship of this Epistle was much 
discussed in early ages ; but Origen, the most 
learned of the early teachers, concluded his ex- 
amination of the question with the words, ‘ Who 
wrote the Epistle God only knows.’ About 
the same time another Church father. Ter- 
tullian, referred to it as • the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas,’ taking for granted that Barnabas was 
its author. It is a significant fact that this is 
the oldest positive and definite ascription of 
any name to it that has reached us ; and there 
is much in the character and position of Bar- 
nabas to agree with it. Others have suggested 
Apollos, Clement of Rome, St. Luke. The 
latest proposal is the brilliant suggestion of 
Hamack that the author was Priscilla. If it 
were written by a woman it might have been 
thought in that unenlightened age not wise to 
give her name. Priscilla was the chief teacher 
of Apollos, an Alexandrian, and there is ou 
deuce of Alexandrian influences in the con- 
tents of the Epistle. But the question cannot 
be definitely determined. 

2 . Alexandrian Influences. This point is of 
great interest for our right understanding of 
the Epistle, as well as with regard to the pro- 
blem of its authorship. There can lie no 
question that the author was moro or less 
imbued with the literary and theological 
methods pursued by Jewish scholars at Alex- 
andria. Those methods included a highly 
allegorical treatment of the Old Testament, 
and it is quite Alexandrian for our author to 
regard the Levitical dispensation as a shadow 
of the spiritual realities that are to lie found 
in the heavenly tabernacle and its ordinances. 
The very forms of introduction in which pas- 
sages from the Old Testament arc quoted arc 
precisely those used by Philo, the famous 
Alexandrian Jewish philosopher, but quite 
unlike the forms employed by St. Paul or any 
other New Testament writer. Elsewhere wu 
meet with such expressions as, ‘it is written,’ 
1 the Scripture says,’ 1 David says,’ ‘ Moses 
says,’ ‘Isaiah says.’ These expressions art* 
never met with in Hebrews, where, as in 
Philo, no human authors are named — although 
in a single instance we have the periphrasis ‘one 
hath somewhere testified ’ (2°) ; but the utter- 
ances cited are attributed immediately to 0<>d 
or the Holy Spirit, in such terms as, ‘ He siith ' 
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(I 7 ), ‘the Holy Ghost saitli’ (3 7 ). Further, 
there are certain phrases and images found 
nowhere else in the Bible which Hebrews 
shares with Alexandrian writers. Thus the 
rare form rendered 1 at sundry times ’ (1 4 ), or, 
better, as in the Revised Version, 1 in divers 
portions,’ is also in the book of Wisdom (7 22 ) 
— an Alexandrian work. Then the peculiar 
expression ‘ effulgence,’ applied to God’s glory 
in Hebrews (I s ), is referred to Wisdom in the 
book of that name (Wisd 7 2a ), and it is quite 
a favourite word with Philo. Again, the 
word rendered ‘substance’ in the same v. of 
Hebrews is also found in Wisd 16 21 , prob- 
ably in the same sense, though here the read- 
ing, and therefore the rendering, is doubtful. 
Lastly, the rare expression for death rendered 
‘the issue of their life’ in Hebrews (13 7 ) 
can be traced to Wisd 2 17 . But we are not 
left to depend on such comparisons of words 
and phrases. The whole spirit and atmo- 
sphere of Hebrews is Alexandrian rather than 
Palestinian. 

3 . Recipients and probable Date. Brushing 
aside less probable conjectures — as that the 
Alexandrianism of the Epistle implies that it 
was destined for Alexandria, a curious inver- 
sion of ideas — we have two contending theories 
of its destination-one pointing to a Palestinian 
Church, the other claiming Rome as the resid- 
ence of the recipients. We should expect an 
Epistle to Hebrew's to go to the district where 
Hebrew (or, rather, Aramaic) speaking dews 
lived, and the whole argument on the Levitical 
system would seem to indicate this region. 
Jerusalem could not be the place, because the 
readers were not the first gospel converts (2 s ), 
and perhaps, too, because Jerusalem was a 
poor Church needing help from the more pros- 
perous Churches, whereas the Church here 
addressed is praised for its bountifulness 
(10 s4 ). Caesarea and Antioch have been sug- 
gested as possible places for the Epistle to 
have been directed to. But there is a strong 
inclination to locate the Church addressed at 
Rome, where there was a large Jewish com- 
munity, and where Clement (95 a.d.) was 
familiar with it. Some think the sufferings 
referred to in 10 32 ' 35 were those of Nero’s per- 
secution. Rome would be interested in a 
salutation from Italians (13 2(l ). A more serious 
question is as to the nationality of the reci- 
pients. It has been denied that they were 
Jews, chiefly because their apostasy is described 
as departure from ‘the living God’ — not 
merely from Christ. But the author might 
well think that to abandon the faith of Christ 
was for Christians to give up everything — 
God and all. On the other hand, the minute 
discussion of the tabernacle ritual points most 
probably to Jews. The date cannot be fixed 
with certainty. But since the writer, while 


arguing for the temporary character of the 
Levitical system, makes no reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem — the vast cataclysm 
in which that system was swept away — it is to 
be inferred that an event which would so im- 
mensely have strengthened his position if he 
had appealed to it could not have happened 
before he was writing. Perhaps we may 
assign the Epistlo to about 68 A.i)., when 
Jewish zealots would be urging all men of 
Hebrew blood to make common cause with 
the defenders of the ancient faith against the 
Roman enemy. 

4 . Aim and Object. It must be clear to 
every careful reader that this Epistle was 
written with one definite end in view. There 
is a unity in its composition that we do not 
recognise in any other NT. book. The author 
makes straight for his goal from start to finish. 
Even the exhortations that are so characteristic 
of the work, while they break the thread of 
the argument, are not digressions from the 
main object, but rather direct means for 
attaining it. They are applications of each 
stage of the discussion to the one great aim 
that is kept steadily in view throughout. It 
is in these exhortations that we see moBt 
clearly what that cim is. The Christians 
addressed are evidently in danger of falling 
away from their faith and apostatising alto- 
gether. 80 desperate does their condition 
appear to the author, that he feels it necessary 
to expostulate in the gravest terms. It is no 
fascination of the world luring them away 
from their original consecration that occasions 
this danger. The Hebrews are discouraged to 
almost the extent of despair, because they do 
not see how the gospel can offer them any- 
thing like compensation for what they have 
lost in being cast out of the synagogue on 
account of their confession of the Nazarene. 
This is the condition that the Epistle has to 
face. The method of meeting it is to boldly 
challenge the vaunted, venerable Judaism in 
its very citadel, the Levitical Law. The author 
institutes a comparison between Christianity 
and Judaism, or rather between Christ and 
the chief personages of Judaism — for with 
him ‘ Christianity is Christ ’ — in order to show 
that Christ is their superior in their very 
points of excellency, and that the gospel gives 
us the very things that the Law professed to 
give, but much more effectually. It has all 
that Judaism had ; and it has this in a higher 
form, in a larger measure ; nay, it alone really 
has this, for Judaism failed— Judaism could 
not do what it was relied upon to accomplish. 
The reason for this failure was that it had no 
substance. It was only the earthly shadow of 
those heavenly realities that Jesus Christ came 
to establish and bring within our reach. This 
position being proved all along the line, point 
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by point, the conclusion is that it would be 
fatal folly to return from Christ to Judaism, 
and thus the readers are urged to be loyal to the 
New Covenant with its paramount privileges. 

5. Theology. The author assumes the 
Jewish faith in God, but advances to the 
richer Christian ideas of the divine nature. 
The holiness of God is profoundly felt as the 
reason for a more effective cleansing before 
approaching Him than Judaism provided, and 
the gravity of apostasy is emphasised by the 
thought that we dare not trifle with God's 
demands, since He is a 1 consuming fire’ (12 ®). 
On the other hand, it is also taken for granted 
that to come near to God is the one thing to 
be supremely sought after in religion (4 1(i ). 
The Epistle reaches a climax in showing how 
this may be done through Christ as it could 
not be done by means of the Levitical system 
(1018-22). Then the Fatherhood of God is 
expounded with a fulness and emphasis that 
we meet with nowhere else except in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ (l- : ‘ 10 )- There is a 
very lofty conception of our Lord as specifically 
• the Son ’ who as such is higher than all other 
beings, angels as well as men, and also ex- 
presses to us the character and the very being 
of God (1 2 < 3 ). Nevertheless the Incarnation 
was a reality, and our Epistle uses language of 
remarkable strength and clearness concerning 
the human experience of Christ (a 7 ' 8 ). In 
His work He is chiefly regarded as the High 
Priest of the Heavenly Tabernacle (3 x ). He- 
brews is the only New Testament book that gives 
us a distinct conception of the priesthood of 
Christ. This is exercised after HisResurrection 
and Ascension. His sacrifice on the Cross is 
actually presented to God in heaven. To our 
author the whole present interest in Christ is 
in that later sphere of His heavenly life — in 
what He is now as our priest and intercessor, 
though that rests on what He was on earth in 
His obedience and sacrifice. The death of 
Christ is the one sacrifice for sin (tl I2 ). This 
is not discussed under the figure of acquittal 
in a court of law. after the manner of St. Paul ; 
it is treated with reference to the tabernacle 
worshipper who knows himself to be unfit to 
enter the presence of God owing to defilement 
(9 10 ). Christ’s sacrifice removes this defilement 
(10 22 ). The sacrifice consists in His offering 
Himself to God in death by 1 the Eternal 
Spirit’ (9 14 ), i.e. apparently, in virtue of His 
divine spiritual nature, which being eternal 
confers eternal efficacy. The essence of the 
sacrifice consists in the attitude of Christ's will, 
namely in His delighting to obey God’s will, 
even to the extent of dying when the course 
of obedience involves that extremity. It is 
not too much to say that we have the clearest 
New Testament exposition of the very heart 
and essence of the Atonement in the statement 


of this truth (10 s ' 10 ). Lastly, His great act of 
obedience in death was offered as the deed, not 
of a man, but of the loader and high priest of 
men, whereby He enables us to participate with 
Himself in doing the will of God, in which 
will our sanctification stands. Still, this is 
only to bo enjoyed on condition of trust and 
fidelity; and the counterpart to Christ's 
sacrifice is His people’s faith, the triumphs of 
which are celebrated as a conclusion of the 
whole argument (c. 11). Thus the New Cove- 
nant predicted by Jeremiah is established by 
Christ. 

6. Analysis of the Epistle. 

I 1 - 3 . The two Methods or Revui.aiton 

CONTRASTED 

Judaism rested on the OT. as its authority; 
Christianity rests on the revelation in Christ. 
The earlier revelation was fragmentary, and 
limited by the limited human nature of the 
prophets through whom it came ; the later 
re\ elation is a unity coming through that 011c 
Person in whom Sonship to God has been 
perfected, and who therefore most adequately 
represents the divine nature. 

14 -413 . t he Supremacy or Cmti»r 

The OT. itself testifies to His supremacy as 
God’s Son over its chief personages — first, the 
angels, through whom the Jews believed that 
creation had been effected and the law git en 
(I4_24). nevertheless Jesus, though thus 
really superior to the angels by nature, is 
temporarily in a lower state that He may 
learn sympathy with ns. taking our nature 
upon Him in order to become our adequate 
High Priest (2 5 - 18 ). Jesus is also superior 
to Moses, the founder of the national religion, 
yet only a servant, while He is the Son (3 1- ") : 
Christ has a rest to give which wc are warned 
not to miss by unfaithfulness as Israel missed 
its rest by provoking God in the wilderness 
(3 7 -4 7 ). This promised rest which Joshua, the 
Jesus of the OT., could not give remains for 
another to confer. We therefore must labour 
to enter into it, considering how penetrating is 
God’s word which promises the rest but also 
threatens punishment for unfaithfulness (4 ''■ 13 ). 
Again turning to the high-priesthood of ( 'hrist. 
who is Jesus the Saviour indeed, the author 
prepares for his full discussion of it by a 
reference to the privilege it confers on us 
(4 14-10). 

5_74-io. the High Priesthood of ChrisI' 

The introduction of the High Priest ends 
the historical survey which had been brought 
down from the creation, through Moses and 
then Joshua. At this point the argument 
resolves itself into a discussion of Christ's 
priesthood in comparison with the Levitical 
priesthood, which is developed as the dominant 
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theme of the Epistle. First wo have Christ’s 
resemblance to Aaron briefly stated, so as to 
show that He is at least as true a priest. 
Christ fulfilled the two requisite conditions 
that were seen in the case of Aaron — human 
brotherhood, essential to the representative 
character of priesthood (5 1_s ), and divine 
appointment, essential to its authority (5-4.5). 
A quotation from Ps 1 10 referred to as proof of 
God's appointment of Christ to the priesthood 
introduces the name of Melchizedek (56). 
This starts a fruitful line of suggestions. In 
His humanity Jesus suffered grievously, but, 
by teaching Him obedience, that awful suffer- 
ing perfected Him as a priest 1 after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ so that He became the author 
of eternal salvation to those who obey Him 
(5 ’■ 10 ). Realising that his discussion is becom- 
ing difficult, the author breaks off to deplore 
the dulness of his readers and their infantile 
backwardness. They can only take milk ; they 
are not yet fit for strong men’s meat (5 n ‘ 14 ). 
But he feels that not to advance is to be in 
danger of going back, and therefore while 
encouraging diligent progress he points out 
the dreadful condition to which apostasy 
reduces men ( 6 1-ls ), over against which lie sets 
the encouragement of God’s promise to Abra- 
ham, confirmed by oath ( 643 - 20 ). This brings 
us back to Melchizedek, who is now more 
minutely studied as he appears in the Genesis 
narrative. In his high titles and his uniqueness 
of kingly priesthood, independent of priestly 
descent as in the case of the Levitical priest- 
hood, he is like Christ (7 1 ‘ 3 ). He must bo 
reckoned greater than the Levitical priests 
because he took tithes — the priests’ privilege 
under the Law — from no less a personage than 
their ancestor Abraham. The conclusion to 
which all this points is that since Melchizedek 
is so superior to the Levitical priests, Christ, 
who is of the order of Melchizedek, must also 
be superior in His high-priesthood (7 1 ' 10 ). 

7ii_8ia. Tiie New Covenant 

The argument now takes a further step 
forward. Since God promised a new priesthood 
(in Ps 100), this must supersede and abolish 
the old priesthood, which had failed through 
not effecting its purpose, which was to secure 
perfection ; but that implies that the con- 
ditions of the old covenant, from which the 
Levitical priesthood derived its authority, 
are also annulled, and that conditions of a 
new covenant are introduced to take its place, 
with Jesus as its surety. This covenant and 
its priesthood will never in its turn be super- 
seded by yet another ; because the eternity of 
the priest, indicated by PsllO 4 , secured the 
eternity of the covenant, rich privileges on 
which the author enthusiastically enlarges 
( 711 - 28 ). 
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It is under the new covenant that Jesus 
appears as a priest, for Ho could claim no 
priesthood under the old law. This covenant 
is superior to and supersedes that of the 
Levitical system, because it concerns priest- 
hood in the heavenly tabernacle, which was 
the pattern for the merely earthly tabernacle 
that Moses saw on the Mount ( 8 1 ' 7 ). It 
is confirmed by Jeremiah’s great prophecy 
( 88 - 13 ). 

9 4-10 33. The Sacrifice op Christ 

We now approach the very heart of the 
Epistle and its most profound teachings. 
Under the first covenant there was a variety of 
Temple furniture and an elaborate ceremo- 
nial, with a continual series of sacrifices. 
This reached a climax in the annual visit or 
the high priest to the inner chamber of the 
tabernacle with sacrificial blood. The very 
ceremony of reconciliation signified God’s 
separation from the people. All these cere- 
monies were unable to make the worshipper 
‘ perfect,’ i.e. like a fully initiated person fit 
to participate in the mysteries (9 1 - 10 ). But 
now, what those mere animal sacrifices, so 
often repeated, could never effect, Jesus ac- 
complished when He entered the heavenly 
tabernacle with His own blood, i.e. when He 
presented Himself in the presence of God 
after His crucifixion. A covenant is designated 
in the Bible by a Gk. word ( diatheke ) which 
in the classics means a ‘will.’ Now, a will 
only comes into effect through the death of 
the testator. Similarly, the new covenant is 
like Christ’s will; its validity is due to His 
death. This death being by voluntary sur- 
render of His life, as a free act of His spirit, 
is of real value in the sight of God ( 911 - 22 ), 
It is enough for such a sacrifice to be offered 
once for all (9 23-28). Thus over against the 
failure of the old, proved by the necessity of 
repetition, is the success of the new. This is 
illustrated by a passage from Ps 40, which 
shows us that the essence of sacrifice is obedi- 
ence to the will of God ( 104 - 48 ). On the 
ground of the cleansing thus accomplished 
by Christ follow exhortations (10 10 - 25 ), admoni- 
tions (10 2 6-3i), and encouragements (1032-39). 

C. 11. The Achievements of Faith 

These are illustrated from the annals of 
Israel, beginning with the patriarchs and 
coming down to the martyrs. 

The recital is introduced by a description of 
faith as giving assurance for hope and proving 
the reality of the unseen, and so accounting for 
the success of the ancients of Israel (vv. 1, 2). 
It enables us to see the divine source of crea- 
tion (v. 3). Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sara, 
all succeeded through faith (vv. 4-12). The 
reason was their pilgrim attitude in seeking for 
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a better country (vv. 13-16). Resuming the 
survey we see faith in Abraham offering Isaac, 
in Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the conduct of the 
exodus ; in the fall of Jericho, and the con- 
duct of Rahab ; in the heroism of the judges, 
and the endurance of the martyrs (vv. 17-40). 

12 4 -end. Further Encouragement 
and Warnings 

The heroes of faith are witnesses of our 
race, the thought of whom should stimulate us, 
while we look to our leader, Jesus, for the 
beginning and ending of our faith ( 12 1-s ). 

Suffering should be borne patiently, since 


it is God’s fatherly discipline. If we did not ■ 
have it this would be a sign that we were not > 
true sons f 1 2 4 -iS) . oare must be taken not to 
full like Esau ( 12 14 - 1 "); our greater privileges t 
entait greater responsibilities than those of tho 
Israelites at Sinai (1 2 18-28). Therefore, brotherly [ 
love and pure living should he cultivated 
(13 1-6 ); respect for the rulers of the Church 
is enjoined, and courage to break away from 
even the dearest ties for Christ’s sake and in 
union with Him (13 f - 17 ). Final exhorta- 
tions, benedictions, and salutations bring the 
Epistle — which did not open as such — to the 
usual conclusion of a letter. 


CHAPTERS 1-418 

The Supremacy of Christ. The OT. itself 
testifies to His supremacy as God’s Son over 
its own chief personages : (a) first the angels, 
through whom the Jews believed that creation 
had been effected and the Law given (1 4 -2 ls ). 

He is also superior ( 6 ) to Moses, the founder 
of the national religion, yet only a servant, 
whereas He is a Son (3 1_0 ). He is superior 
(c) to Joshua. He has rest to give, which 
Christians are warned not to miss by unfaith- 
fulness, as Israel missed the rest of Canaan, 
which was a type of the true rest of Christ’s 
kingdom, and which they lost by provoking 
God in the wilderness. For there is no escape 
from God’s judgments (3 7 -4 13 ). 

CHAPTER 1 

The Final Revelation in TnE Son 

1 - 4 . Introduction. God of old revealed 
Himself to the fathers of the race, but the 
revelation was not complete or final. In our 
own day He has given a direct revelation in 
the person of His own Son, the Lord and 
Creator of the universe, the perfect expression 
of the divine nature, who after His temporary 
humiliation upon earth, now occupies the 
highest place in the heavenly courts. 

1 . At sundry times and in divers manners] 
RV ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners,’ 
The first clause refers to the fragmentariness 
of the previous revelation at any one time ; it 
was given bit by bit ; the second to the various 
forms in which it was conveyed, such as com- 
mandment, prophecy, ceremonial, etc. By the 
prophets] RV “ in the prophets,’ a general term 
including the whole of the OT. 2 . In these 
last days] RV 1 At the end of these days.’ 
The phrase that in OT. commonly indicates 
the Messianic age, is here varied so as to 
imply that the gospel times were the transition 
to that age. By his son] lit. 1 in a Son ’ ; i.e. 
in One who is by nature a Son : cp. 3 6 5 8 
7 s ®. Heir of all things] cp. 2®. The lordship 
of Christ over the universe was determined 


‘before all worlds,’ and though it is not yet 
fully realised (2 8f -), His session now at the 
right hand of God is the pledge of its ultimate 
realisation. Made the worlds] lit. 1 the ages.’ 
but not to be distinguished from 1 all things ' : 
cp. Coll 16 . The expression, however, im- 
plies the idea of an historical manifestation of 
the creative energy. 

3 . Brightness]RV‘effulgence.’ A favourite 
word in the language of philosophical schools 
of Alexandria : cp. Wisd7 - 3t . It contains 
the double notion of derivation and manifesta- 
tion. 

Express image of his person] R V 1 \ cry 
image of His substance.’ The word rendered 
‘ image ’ is the Gk. word ‘ character,' meaning 
an impression such as a seal leaves on wax, an 
exact reproduction of the original. The word 

I substance ’ implies nothing material, hut is 
nearly equivalent to 1 nature ’ or • essence.' 
Christ is the exact reproduction of the Divine 
Essence. He is the counterpart or facsimile 
of the F ather. Being . . upholding] Both par- 
ticiples seem most properly to refer to the 
pre-incarnate life of the Son. On the right 
hand] the place of dignity and authority : cp. I 
8 1 Mt 28 ,s . The ‘sitting’ indicates file com- 
pletion of the earthly course of the redemptive 
work. The solemnity of the introductory 
paragraph is heightened by the use of the 
phrase ‘ the Majesty on high.’ 4 . Being made] 
RV ‘having become,’ i.e. by Ilis exaltation. 

Better] a characteristic word of the whole 
Epistle, which is designed to show tho supe- 
riority in all points of the new dispensation to - 
the old. Cp. a ‘better hope,’ 7 la ; •better 
covenant,’ ‘ better ministry,’ 1 belter promises,’ 
8 6 ; 1 better tabernacle,’ 9 11 ; ‘ better sacrifices, ’ | 

9 s8 ; ‘better possession,’ 10 34 ; ‘better country.' 

I I is . > better resurrection,’ 1 1 3r ’ ; ‘ Letter 
thing,’ 11 40 ; ‘better things,’ 1 2 2 4 . 

5 - 14 . Christ is superior to the angels. They 
are not addressed by God as ‘ s-ms.' but are 
expressly commanded to worship the Son. The 
angels are servants doing the will of God in 
the lower sphere of the material world, and 
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| ministering to those who shall inherit salvation. 

I And their power and dignity are not, as His, 

I changeless and eternal. 

5. Unto which of the angels] Angels are 
sometimes in the <>T railed ‘sons of Elohim,' 
e.g. in Job 1 15 , i.e. belonging to the class 1 Elo- 
him ’ : cp. ‘ sons of the prophets,’ i.e. members 
of the prophetical class. ‘Elohim,’ at first a 
plural, meaning spiritual beings, was used as 
a singular to signify tho one God. As used of 
the angels, the term does not imply sonship in 
the unique sense in which it is used of Christ. 
The first citation is from Ps2“, commonly in- 
terpreted as Messianic, and accepted as such 
by the writer and his readers. The second is 
from 2S7 U and Ps89 26 . God’s promise to 

1 the line of Davidic kings is here applied to 
Messiah, as Son of Dai id. 

6. RV ‘When he again bringcth in’; or, 
rather, ‘ shall have brought in.’ Tho position 
of the adverb again indicates that it is to be 
connected with the verb, and is not a rhetorical 
particle introducing a new quotation. The 
reference is to a future event, evidently the 
Second Advent. 7. From Psl04 4 , according 
to LXX. The angels are not sons but servants, 
‘ doing His pleasure ’ in the material world. 

8. From Ps 45 ®. 7 , here interpreted Messianic- 
ally. The dominion of Christ, unlike that of 
the angels, is eternal. The Son is addressed 
as ‘ God,’ but there is some difficulty in regard 
to tho exact reading of the first clause in the 
original. Some propose to read, ‘ Thy throne 
is God for ever and ever.’ But this is harsh, 
and in any case the writer means to assert the 
unity of tho Son with God. 

9. Anointed] i.e. set in royal dignity. Thy 
fellows] The angels are meant here. As ‘ sons 
of Elohim ’ (see on v. 5), they consort with 
the Son, though immeasurably inferior to Him. 

10-12. From Psl02 25f . Tho Son is the 
Creator of the world (cp. v. 2), and is above 
all change and decay. The reference to the 
material world here is perhaps facilitated by 
the close connexion of the angels with material 
phenomena (see v. 7), and by the statement in 
■v. 2 that the worlds were created by the Son. 

13, 14. The climax of the argument in vv. 
4-12, and the scriptural corroboration of the 
statement in v. 3 f. that Christ is Lord of all, 

, and shares the dignity of the throne of God. 

1 Ministering spirits] The angels do not rule ; 

1 they only ‘ stand and wait.’ They are the 
1 servants of God and of Christ, and that for 

1 the sake of all in OT. or NT. times who were 

to be heirs of salvation. The Son is the Author 
of the salvation to which Christians are des- 

I tined ; the angels are His agents and ministers. 

CHAPTER 2 

Jesus Exalted in Humiliation 
1-4. The former dispensation, even though 


2 . 10 

mediated by comparatively inferior beings such 
aB the angels, was yet so sacred that all neglect 
of it was severely punished. This being so, a 
far more terrible fate must now be theirs who 
neglect the revelation brought by tho Son of 
God Himself, delivered to us by eye-witnesses, 
and authenticated by miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

1. Let them slip] RV ‘ drift away from them,’ 
as a ship from its moorings. This was what 
the readers were in danger of doing: see 
Intro. ‘ Aim and Object.’ 2. Spoken by angels] 
RV 1 through angels.’ Angels were the media- 
tors of the Law : see Dt33 2 Ac 7 68 Gal3 18 . 

Was stedfast] RV 1 proved stedfast,’ i.e. was 
authoritative while it lasted. 4. Gifts] RM 
‘ distributions.’ Tho word implies variety of 
spiritual endowments: cp. 1 CorW 4 - 11 Rol2 6 
Eph4l. 

5-18. It 5 b no objection to the supremacy 
of Christ to say that by assuming human nature 
He became therefore lower than the angels. 
His humiliation was temporary, and undergone 
for purposes of redemption, His sufferings and 
death constituting Him an adequate High 
Priest through His onenesB with humanity. 
And it is man (not angels) who is lord of the 
world to come. The lordship of humanity is 
not yet indeed realised, but the exaltation of 
Christ is the pledge of it. 

5. RV ‘not unto angels did he subject.’ 
The position of the negative is emphatic. 

The world to come, whereof we speak] i.e. 
the new dispensation, which is the theme of 
our Epistle. In the world to come the rule 
of the angels is ended. 6. The quotation is 
from Ps8 4_ ®. 7. A little lower] This is the 

meaning of the Heb., but the rendering ‘ for 
a little lower ’ (RM) seems to be required for 
the argument. Man’s inferiority to the angels 
is only temporary. 8. He left nothing] no- 
thing will be left for angels to rule over. 

9. Jesus . . made a little lower than the 
angels] The words imply the doctrine of the 
Incarnation of One who was essentially and 
preiiously higher than the angels. For the 
suffering of death] RV ‘ because of.’ The 
clause is to be connected with what follows. 
The exaltation seems to be regarded here as 
the consequence or reward of the humiliation. 
Cp. Phil 2 G-ll, and especially v. 9. ‘wherefore 
God highly exalted him’ : see on 12 2 . Taste 
death] i.e. experience its full bitterness: see 
on 6 4 . 

10. It became him (sc. God)] i.e. it was in 
accordance with His gracious nature : cp. v. 9, 
‘ by the grace of God.’ Captain of their sal- 
vation] lit. ‘leader,’ i.e. not only originator, 
but the sharer of their lot, leading the way to 
glory. Make. . perfect] a characteristic word 
of the Epistle. In the new dispensation 
everything is perfect. The word means, to 
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bring to its destined or appropriate consum- 
mation. Hero the thought is, that by sharing 
the sufferings of humanity Christ was enabled 
to effect a perfect salvation for the sons of 
God, and attain that supremacy which is right- 
fully His: cp. I 3 2 °. u. Of one] i.c. God. 
Christ and Christians, the Captain and the 
host whom He leads to glory, are all sons of 
the one Father — He by nature, they by grace. 
Hence he calls them brethren. 

14 . Destroy] RY ‘ bring to nought,’ i.c. 
render powerless. Death and the devil still 
exist, but their power is broken. The power 
of death] Death being the direct consequence 
of sin (Rof > 12 6 23 ), the devil may be said to 
have the power of death in so far as he tempts 
men to sin, and so keeps sharp the sting of 
death (1 Cor 15 50 ). 16 . RY ’not of angels 

doth he take hold.’ The word does not mean 
(as in AV) to assume the nature of, but 
to put out a hand in order to support or 
help. 1 Christ took in hand to save not angels 
but you, my Hebrew brethren ’ (Bruce). The 
seed of Abraham are the Hebrew race, the 
representative or priestly race, through which 
Jesus came to redeem mankind: cp. Ro9 5 . 
The writer believes, at the same time, that 
Christ tasted death 1 for every man ’ (v. 5). 

17 . In all things] i.e. in participation of 
flesh and blood and experience of death. 

That he might be] Gk. ‘might become.’ 
Christ became High Priest when He offered 
His sacrifice, which He did by His death on 
the Cross: cp. 9 24 > 2 ’. Merciful] cp. 5 2 . Re- 
conciliation] RY ‘propitiation’: cp. a 3 . To 
‘ purge sins ’ and to ‘ make propitiation for 
sins’ describe the same act from different 
points of view. In the former case what is in 
view is the removal of uncleanness ; in the 
latter, of the alienation from God caused by 
sin. 

18 . RM ‘having been himself tempted in 
that wherein he hath suffered.’ This is the 
simplest rendering of a difficult passage. 
Christ’s temptations arose out of His sufferings 
(not conversely, as AV seems to suggest) ; 
hence He is able to succour the Hebrews who 
are tempted by their hardships : see 12 3t . As 
High Priest Christ, therefore, not only effects 
reconciliation between God and man, but 
brings men safe through all hardships to the 
inheritance appointed for them. Cp. for the 
same combination of propitiation and succour, 
Ps79». 

CHAPTER 3 

Jesus Chkist, Loud of tiik Household 
of God 

(i) Christ is superior also to Moses ; for He 
is Son over the house of God, whereas MoseB 
was only a servant in it. 

1 . Wherefore] A new section begins here, 


in which argument and exhortation are blended. 
Tho connexion with the preceding is not 
quite plain. It may lie in the fact that Christ 
has been described ( 2 1IJ ) as a Leader of salva- 
tion, conducting God’s children to glory, 
suggesting a similar function performed by 
Moses, tho Loader of God’s people to the rest 
of Canaan. Christ is tho Apostle and High 
Priest of the now profession, as Moses was of 
the old. But all those who set out under the 
leadership of Moses did not enter into the 
promised rest. Hence the warning against 
unbelief and falling away from tho living God 
(v. 12 : cp. 2 1 - 3 ). Holy brethren] They arc con- 
secrated to God, as Israel was: cp. Ex 19"; 
and see on 2 11 . The heavenly calling] RY ‘a 
heavenly calling,’ as distinguished from the 
calling of Israel to an earthly Canaan. Apostle 
and High Priest] Christ is both the messenger 
(cp. 1 2 ) or representative of God to mail, and 
the representative of man before God. 

2 . In all his house] i.c. God's house : see 
Hu 12 ". Christ and Moses both sot an exam- 
ple of faithfulness, which the Hebrews v\ ill do 
well to copy ; but Christ’s sphere is higher 
than that of Moses, for while Moses was a 
servant in the house, Christ, as Sou of God, 
made tho house : cp. 1 2 . 5 . For a testimony] 

i.e. to bear testimony to the revelation after- 
wards made in the Law: cp. I 1 . 6 . If we 

hold fast] Transition to the warning in \. 

7— I 13 . The condition of remaining in the 
house of God is steadfast faith. 7 . Wherefore] 

In AV the long quotation from IV. 1.7 is Ircatwl 
as a parenthesis, and 1 Wherefore ’ is connected 
with ‘ Take heed ' in v. 12. This is probably 
correct, but owing to the length of the paren- 
thesis. the connexion becomes broken and a 
new sentence begins at v. 12. The Holy 
Ghost saith] cp. 10 15 Ac 1 10 2 Pet 1 21 . 8 . Pro- 
vocation and temptation are translations of , 
the Heb. proper names, Massali and Meribali. . 
For the instances of unbelief and apostasy 
connected with these places see Ex 1 7 1 " Yu 
20 1-13 Dt33 3 . 9 . Proved me] 1IV‘ by proving 

mo,’ i.e. by presumptuously putting to the 
proof. Saw my works] ‘ my works of judg- 
ment following on their unbelief.’ or. more 
probably, ‘ in spite of their experience of my 
works of deliverance and mercy.’ 

13 . Deceitfulness of sin] The sin in v iow is 
unbelief culminating in apostasy, for which 
no doubt many specious reasons were forth- 
coming. 15 . While it is said] This is best 
taken in connexion with tho preceding v. to 
mean ‘ in view of the saying,’ 4 seeing wo have 
received this warning.’ 

16 . RY rightly takes this v„ like Hie Iwo 
following, interrogatively. ‘For who. when 
they heard, did provoke ? Nay, did not all 
they that came out of Egypt by Moses V And 
with whom was he displeased forty years? 
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WaB it not with them that sinned . . ? And 
to whom sware he . . but to them that were 
disobedient '! ’ Israel’s apostasy was universal 
in spite of the fact that they had heard the 
words and soon the works of the Lord, and 
had such a loader as Moses. The inference 
is the same as in 2 1 ' 3 . 

CHAPTER 4 

Jesus Cubist, Giver of the Promise n 

Rest, and Higii Priest to being Men 

to God 

1 - 13 . Israel through unbelief failed to 
enter into the promised rest. The rest, there- 
fore, remains open and a promise of entrance 
is made to us. Let us not make the same mis- 
take and fail to enter in because of unbelief. 
For by no possibility can the most secret un- 
belief escape the searching eye of the living 
God. 

1 . Being left] God’s promise of rest cannot 
fail. Israel having failed to enter into it, the 
promise remains unfulfilled, and therefore it 
is open for us to enter in, if we keep the 
faith. Should seem] either a milder form of 
expression, or, as the words may be rendered, 
‘should be found to have come short,' when 
the time comes. The latter is the more 
forcible interpretation. 

2 . The gospel] RV 1 Good tidings,’ i.e. a 
promise of the rest of God. Not being mixed 
with faith] RV adopts AVmg. ‘ because they 
were not united hy faith with them that 
heard,’ which is the rendering of a well-attested 
various reading. This makes a distinction be- 
tween ‘those who heard’ (i.e. believed and 
obeyed), who must be Joshua and Caleb, and 
those who believed not. But in 3 16 it is 
assumed that not all believed not. The render- 
ing of AV gives good sense. Faith is the means 
whereby the word that is heard is vitally 
appropriated and realised in action. 3 . The 
promise of rest applies to us who are Chris- 
tians, seeing that those to whom the promise 
was made failed to attain to it. And their 
failure was not due to the fact that the rest 
waB not prepared, because it existed since the 
day that God finished His work of creation. 
This is proved by the words ‘ and God rested ’ 
in one place, and the words ‘ my rest ’ in 
another. God’s rest is therefore a fact, and 
it is clearly His purpose that some shall enter 
into it. 

7 . After so long a time] i.e. the time between 
Moses and David. In David’s time the rest 
continued open, and therefore it is concluded 
that it is open still. 8 . Jesus] RV, rightly, 
‘Joshua.’ The Gk. for both names is the 
same. If the entry into Canaan under Joshua 
had been the fulfilment of the divine promise 
of rest, there would have been no mention 
centuries later in the Psalm of a rest still 


remaining ; hence, 1 there remaineth a rest for 
the people of God.’ 9 . A rest] RV ‘ a sabbath 
rest.’ The rest that remaineth is also of a 
different character from the rest of Canaan. 

It is God’s rest, a holy and eternal satisfac- 
tion. 10 . His rest] i.e. God’s rest. 12 . Quick, 
and powerful] RV ‘ living, and active.’ It 
does not die when uttered, but continues vital 
and operative, and, like a sharp sword, pene- 
trates to the inmost recesses of the heart and 
life. A discerner] RV ‘ quick to discern,’ lit. 

‘ critical,’ i.e. able to judge. 

14 - 16 . A summary of what has been said, 
forming a transition to the treatment of Christ’s 
supremacy as High Priest, which takes up the 
main body of the Epistle. 

14 . Seeing then] The connexion is with 2 17 
3 1 . Intotheheavens] RV ‘ through tho heavens.’ 
In J e wish theology there were several heavens : 
cp. 2 Cor 1 2 2 . J esus has passed through nil the 
outer courts into the Holy of Holies : cp. 9 24. 
He occupies the highest place in heaven (1 8 ). 

15 . However highly Christ is exalted He 
sympathises with us, having experienced the 
trials and temptations of humanity. This 
combination in Him of suffering and sinless- 
ness is the ground of our confidence in Him : 
cp. 7 2 ®. Yet without sin] i.e. His trials and 
temptations never resulted in sin. 16 . Come 
boldly] RV ‘draw near.’ This privilege of 
access is one of many points of superiority in 
the new dispensation as compared with the 
old: cp. low - 22 12 18 -2-‘ Eph2 13 > 18 . 

CHAPTER 6 

Human Brotherhood and Divine 
Appointment 

The High Priesthood of Christ The argu- 
ment now resolves itself into a discussion of 
Christ’s priesthood in comparison with the 
Levitical priesthood, which is developed as the 
dominant theme of the Epistle. Christ’s quali- 
fications as our High Priest are noted. First, 
we have His resemblance to Aaron briefly 
stated so as to show that He was at least as 
true a priest. Christ fulfilled the two requisite 
conditions that were seen in the case of Aaron, 
viz. human brotherhood, essential to the repre- 
sentative character of priesthood (vv. 1-3), and 
divine appointment, essential to its authority, 
as evidenced by Ps 110 (vv. 4-6). In His 
humanity, too, Jesus suffered grievously, but 
by teaching Him obedience that awful suffer- 
ing perfected Him as a priest, so that He 
became the author of eternal salvation to 
those who obey Him (vv. 7-10). 

X- 3 . First qualification — human brotherhood, 
x. Gifts and sacrifices] The former are the 
vegetable, the latter the animal, sacrifices. 
Together they describe all kinds of offer- 
ings. 2 . Have compassion] RV 1 bear gently.’ 
The word means to be moderate in the passions, 
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to have well-balanced emotions. Ignorant . . 
out of the way] RV 1 ignorant and erring.’ 
For liigh-liaiuled sins against the covenant no 
atonement was provided in the Law : see Lv 
5Uf. ffnlft 30 , and see on 10 2t '. 3. See Lv 

lG ,1 i n . In this respect Christ might not seem 
to resemble the Levitical priest. Yet as He 
took our sin upon Him, there is a sense in 
which He offered sacrifice for Himself with us. 

4-6. The second qualification — divine ap- 
pointment. 6. This is developed in c. 7 : see 
notes there. 

7-10. The way in which Christ was per- 
fected as a priest, the way of suffering and 
obedience. 

7. Days of his flesh] The expression denotes, 
of course, His earthly life, but with the implied 
suggestion of humiliation and weakness. 

Prayers and supplications] The reference is 
clearly to the Agony in Gethsemane. To save 
him from death] lit. ‘ out of death.' If Jesus 
prayed to be saved from death, it could not be 
said that His petition was granted. He prayed 
to be saved ‘ out of death,’ and the answer to 
His prayer consisted in His victory over death — 
His resurrection. In that he feared] RY ‘ for 
his godly fear,’ lit. ‘ from His fear.’ The state- 
ment that Christ • was heard from His fear ’ is 
taken by some as a pregnant construction 
equivalent to ‘ was heard and delivered from 
His fear (of death).’ But this sense of the 
word rendered 1 fear ’ is unusual ; it means 
reverence or piety ; and if the interpretation 
of the prayer given above is accepted, Christ 
showed His godly fear in His submission, ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘ Not My will, but Thine 
bo done.' 8. Learned he obedience] The phrase 
does not imply any previous unwillingness to 
obey ; but His obedience grew deeper and 
deeper, till it reached perfection on the Cross : 
cp. Lk2 40 Phil 2 s . 9. Being made perfect] see 
on 2 in . Eternal salvation] as distinguished from 
the temporary deliverance from the results of 
sin effected by the Levitical Law : cp. 9 12 . 

11-14. The author recognises the difficulty 
of his subject, and breaks off to deplore the 
inattention and childish ignorance of his 
readers. But he feels that not to advance 
is to be in danger of going back, and there- 
fore, while encouraging diligent progress, 
he points out the dreadful condition to which 
apostasy reduces men (G 1-12 ), and sets before 
them God’s promise to Abraham, confirmed 
by oath, to persuade them to constancy 
(6 

12 . For the time] i.e. considering the length 
of time they had been Christians : cp. 10 32 . 

Oracles of God] not, as commonly, the reve- 
lation contained in the OT., but the doctrines 
of the Christian faith. The 1 first principles ’ 
are probably those enumerated in G 1 - 2 . 

Strong meat] RY ‘solid food': cp. ICor 


3b 2. 13. Unskilful in] RV ‘without expo- 1 

rience of.’ It is uncertain what precisely is 1 
meant by tho word of righteousness. It 
may mean correct or rational discourse in 
general, or Christian truth in particular, or, 
since the same Gk. word means ‘word’ and 
‘ reason,’ something like • the reason of tin- 
hope that is in’ Christians may be implied. 

CHAPTER G 

Warxinu and Encouragemlm 

1. Leaving . . let us go on] RY ‘ let us 
cease to speak of . . and press on.’ The words 
are either an exhortation to the readers to 
advance beyond the elementary stage of Chris- 
tian doctrine, or a resolution on the part of 
the writer to omit the discussion of rudiment- 
ary truths and to proceed to more advanced 
subjects. The latter is probably correct, in 
which case the ‘us’ is that of authorship. 
But though he determines to omit the treat- 
ment of elementary doctrines, ho mentions 
what they are under six headings arranged m 
three pairs. The first are ‘ repentance from 
dead works and faith toward God,’ the first 
steps to be taken in the Christian life : cp. 

Mk 1 13 Ac 20 21 17 30 ; see on 9 11 . Dead 
works] i.e. sinful works, the wages of uhich 
is death (R06 23 ). 2. The second pair com- 

prises the ‘ teaching of baptisms and of laj ing 
on of hands,’ which constitute the next step 
in the Christian life. Baptism is for tho re- 
mission of sins, and laying on of hands for the 
reception of the Holy Ghost: see Ac2’ s 
8is,i7_ The plural (‘baptisms') is employed 
probably because instruction with regard to 
Christian baptism would necessitate a com- 
parison with Jewish baptism and other ceie- 
monial washings. The third pair is 1 resur- 
rection and eternal judgment,’ also fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith, and dealt 
wjth in apostolic preaching: see Ac-i 2 '' 1,1 10'- 
1731 0425. 

4-8. Any attempt to lay the foundations 
of Christian doctrine afresh for those who, after 
accepting them, have rejected them and arc 
in a hopeless condition, is (to the author and 
his readers at any rate) in vain : see on 12 1T . 

4. Tasted] i.e. had full experience of: 
cp. 2°. The heavenly gift, if it i.s not a 
general expression denoting tho whole con- 
tents of the grace of God, will mean 
either tho forgiveness of sin or the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. Of these two tho former is 
the most probable, seeing tho latter is expressly 
mentioned in the next clause. 5. Powers of 
the age to come] so RY. Either the miracu- 
lous gifts referred to in 2 l , or more probably 
the fortifying influences of God’s sure pro- 
mises concerning the future. 

6. Crucify . . afresh] They take the part of 
those unbelieving Jews who rejected Christ 
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and openly reviled Him : cp. 10 20 . 7. The 
earth] rather, ‘ the land ’ or ‘ the field ’ that 
makes a good uso of God's gift of rain is 
blessed by Him ; but " the field ’ that responds 
to His goodness with a crop of thorns and 
thistles is destroyed. The parable is a warning 
against the wilful misuse of those gifts of 
God referred to in vv. 4, 5 : cp. lio 2 

9. Beloved] only used here in this Epistle. 
The word expresses the writer’s solicitude for 
his readers in view of even the remote possibility 
in their case of such an awful fate as has been 
described. Accompany salvation] are inti- 
mately connected with it, leading to it. 

11. The same diligence] i.e. be as zealous 
in maintaining the fulness of their own hope 
as they have been in ministering to their 
brethren. 12. Inherit] i.e. enter into posses- 
sion of what is promised. The verb is in the 
participial mood, and refers equally to the 
past and present. The writer is thinking of 
the class of persons who may be described as 
1 inheritors of the promises.’ Patience] means 
patient waiting. 

13-20. The example of Abraham is an en- 
couragement in this respect. God’s promise 
to him was confirmed by an oath, and the 
Christian hope is no less sure, because not 
only has God given promise of the heavenly 
inheritance, but Christ has entered within the 
veil as High Priest and Forerunner. 

13. See Gn22 10 > 17 . ig. He obtained the 
promise] i.e had the promise made to him : cp. 
Gn22 lsf . What Abraham actually saw in his 
lifetime was only the beginning of the fulfil- 
ment : cp. ll 80 . 40 . 16. RY ‘and in every 

dispute of theirs the oath is final for confirma- 
tion.’ 17. Wherein] i.e. this being the case 
among men. Confirmed it by an oath] RY 
‘interposed’ (RM ‘mediated’) ‘with an 
oath.' The idea is that as there was no greater 
who could be called in as a third party or 
surety for the fulfilment of the promise, God 
made Himself the surety by means of the oath 
by Himself. 18. Two immutable things] viz. 
the promise, which, because it was God’s 
promise, was immutable, and the oath, which, 
though not necessary in this case, was added 
for confirmation of men’s faith. Consolation] 
RV ‘encouragement.’ 

19. Sure and stedfast, and which entereth] 
RY inserts ‘ a hope ’ before these adjectival 
terms, thus confining the metaphor of the 
j anchor to the one clause, 1 as an anchor of the 
soul,’ and taking the three expressions as de- 
scriptive not of the anchor, but of the hope. 
This simplifies matters in so far as it gets rid 
of the somewhat incongruous idea of an anchor 
entering within the veil. There may be, how- 
ever, a mingling of fact and figure. The first two 
epithets are certainly suggested by the anchor, 
‘ if they do not directly anply to it. The general 
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idea is sufficiently clear. The Christian hope 
is infallible, because it is fixed on Christ, who, 
as High Priest and Forerunner, is now within 
the veil. The veil] The entry of the High 
Priest through the veil into the Holy of Holies 
was the climax of his ministry on the Day of 
Atonement: see Lvl6 2 » 12f . 

20. The discussion is brought round to the 
point where it was interrupted (5 10 ) by the 
warning against the danger of spiritual dulness 
and apostasy. 

CHAPTER 7 

PllIESTIIOOD AFTER TIIE ORDER OF A.VRON 
AND OF MEI.CHIZF.DEK 

The theme of Christ’s superiority to the 
Levitical priesthood is here resumed. In 5 1-10 
it has been shown that Christ possesses all the 
characteristics of a true High Priest, and 
moreover that He is called of God ‘ an High 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec.’ 
Now the priesthood of Melchizedek was per- 
petual, and in this respect he is a type of Christ. 
His greatness is shown by the fact that he 
received tithes from Abraham, and as Levi 
was descended from Abraham, it follows by 
implication that the Melchizedek priesthood is 
superior to the Levitical (7 1 ' 10 ). 

1-3. Melchisedec] a type of Christ in his 
high titles, independence of priestly descent, 
and especially in respect that his priesthood is 
eternal. 

1. The main statement is, ‘This Melchi- 
sedec . . abideth a priest continually.’ Every 
feature in his history as recorded in Gn 14 is 
turned to account in the comparison instituted 
here between him and Christ. He is King 
of Salem, i.e. Jerusalem. But Salem means 
‘ peace,’ and Christ is Prince of Peace (Isa 
9 b ). His name Melchizedek means ‘ King of 
Righteousness,’ and righteousness is a charac- 
teristic of Christ’s kingdom (Ps62 12 Isa 9 7 
32 1 : see on 1 8 > 9 ). Unlike the Levitical priest 
who must be able to trace his descent from 
Levi, Melchizedek is without genealogy, con- 
nected with no priestly family, and he has no 
successor. He is ‘ a priest for ever.’ 

3. Without father, without mother, without 
descent (RY * genealogy ’)] The writer bases 
his argument on the silence of Scripture with 
regard to Melchizedek’s origin. He appears 
suddenly in the narrative of Gnl4, and dis- 
appears in a similarly mysterious way. In 
respect that Iris priesthood does not rest on 
his pedigree, he stands in emphatic contrast 
with the Levitical priests. He is ‘made like 
unto the Son of God,’ i.e. is described in the 
narrative in such terms that they suggest the 
eternal Son who exists from eternity and 
lives for ever (1 2 > 10_12 ). 

4. Melchizedek was superior to Abraham, 
because he took tithes from Abraham (Gn 14 20 ), 
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and he also gave him his priestly benediction 

(Gill -H'.'. 20). 

5-7. He is much more superior to the 
Levitical priests who take tithes from their 
Israelite brethren, but tvlio, in Abraham their 
progenitor, paid tithes toMelchizedek(vv. 9 , 10 ). 

8. He is superior to them, further, in respect 
that the Levitical priests are men who die. 
What Scripture witnesses to concerning Mel- 
chizedek is just his life. Its silence as to his 
family and death points to the endless life of 
the divine inheritor of his priesthood. 

1 1-28. The argument now takes a further 
step forward. Since God promised a new 
priesthood (inPsllO), this must supersede and 
abolish the old. But this substitution would 
not have been made were it not that the old 
priesthood had failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose, viz. to reconcile man to God. A new 
covenant is therefore introduced, with Jesus 
as the surety for its fulfilment. It is eternal 
because He is eternal ; and it secures salvation 
to the uttermost, because the Priest is One who 
ever liveth to intercede for those who draw 
near to God through Him. 

11-19. The introduction of a new priest- 
hood, and consequently of a new law, implies 
the imperfection of the old. 

11. If therefore] BY ‘Now if’: the beginning 
of a new argument. The priesthood is de- 
signed to reconcile men to God by removing 
the barrier between them, viz. sin. Not . . after 
the order of Aaron] but after the order of 
Melehizcdek, who was independent of Levitical 
descent, being anterior to it. 13. He of whom 
these things (i.e. Ps 110 4 ) are spokeu is Jesus, 
who belonged to the tribe of Judah, in which 
the old Law recognises no priests. 15. RY 
1 And what we say is yet more abundantly 
evident,’ viz. the statement that a change of 
law is involved in a change of priesthood. 

16. Under the old Law priesthood was a 
matter of physical descent — it was the law 
of a carnal commandment ; but the priesthood 
of Jesus rests on the power of an indissoluble 
life (so RY). What constitutes Him priest 
is not an external commandment, but a power 
inherent in Him as the eternal Son, who, 
though as incarnate Ho died, nevertheless rose 
from the dead and liveth for ever (vv. 24 , 25 ). 
His qualifications were personal, not official. 

18, 19. Read, ‘ For there is a disannulling of 
a preliminary [or, provisional] commandment 
[viz. that constituting the Levitical priesthood] 
on account of its weakness and unprofitable- 
ness [i.e. its inability to effect atonement for 
men’s sins] (for the law made nothing perfect), 
and there is the subsequent introduction of a 
bettor hope through which we draw near to 
God.’ The words 1 for the law made nothing 
perfect ’ are a parenthesis. The particular 
commandment in question was of a piece with 
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the whole Law, which made nothing porfect, 
i.e. failed in every respect to attain its object, 
viz. to bring men near to God in reconciliation. 

20. The fact that Jesus was made priest 
with an oath guarantees that the covenant He 
mediates is better than the former (in which 
there was no such oath), and also that it 11 
eternal: cp. G 1U ' 18 . 22. Surety] The uoid 
is not found elsewhere in the Greek canonical 
Scriptures. It means one who gives security 
for the fulfilment of an agreement between 
two other parties, a guarantor or sponsor. 
The word usually employed is that rendered 
1 mediator ’ in 8 8 . 

23. The Levitical priesthood was a succes- 
sion of different priests, because those tilling 
the office were mortal men. Christ’s priest hood 
does not pass to any other ; it is continuous 
and unchangeable; hence ‘He is able to sine 
to the uttermost.’ Were not suffered] ltV 
‘ are hindered.’ 24. Unchangeable] lit. 'tli.it 
does not pass by succession from one to. mother.' 

25. To the uttermost] Either of time, • from 
one generation to another’ ; or, more probably, 
of extout, ‘perfectly.’ Come unto God] 11 V 
‘draw near unto God through Him,’ i.e. as ail 
themselves of His mediating agency as High 
Priest. The object of all priesthood is to bring 
men to God in spiritual communion. 'What 
the Levitical priesthood was unable to c licet 
(v. 18 ), Christ, the Melehizcdek High l’nest. 
has completely secured. Make intercession] 
not offering, which has been made once lot all. 
but a continual representation on the ground 
of the completed offering. 

26-28. A. summary of the characteristics of 
Christ as High Priest, which make Him such 
an adequate High Priest as we need. 

26. Became us] i.e. suited our condition. 

Holy] denotes His relation to God. conse- 
crated. Harmless] denotes His personal 
character ; the word usually means ‘ without 
guile.’ Undefiled] denotes His official quali- 
fication, having no ceremonial flaw or impedi- 
ment : cp. Lv 21 21 . Separate] It V ‘ separata!, 
not by sinlessness (11s AV seems to suggest), 
but by being withdrawn from men and exalted 
to the right hand of the Majesty on high. 
The clause is to be taken along with the 
following : cp. 4 14 . 27. First for nis own sins] 
see L v 1 6 6 > u > n> 15 , and see on 5 3 . Once] i.e- 
once for all. He offered up himself] see on 
9 li-li, 25-28 ion- 14 . 28. Since the law] ltV 

‘after the law,’ and disannulling it : cp. vv. 
18 , 19 . The Son] rather, ‘a Son,’ i.e. one who 
is a Son, perfected for evermore : see 2 10 5 4 ’ ! , 

CHAPTER 8 

The High Priest of the Hiamai.v 
Sanctuary anu the iuhfii.ment or 
Jeremiah’s Prophecy 

Christ, as Melchizedek-High-Priest, has a 
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higher ministry than the Levitical priesthood, 
because He ministers in the true Tabernacle 
in heaven which indeed was the pattern for 
the earthly tabernacle (vv. 1-5). Besides He 
is superior in proportion as the new covenant 
is better than the first (vv. G-13). 

1. The sum] BY ‘ the chief point.’ 

2. A minister] i.e. an officiating high priest. 

The sanctuary] corresponds to the inner- 
most chamber of the tabernacle, which is a 
general name for the whole place of ministry. 
It is called the 1 true ’ tabernacle, i.e. authentic 
or primary, that on earth being secondary, a 
copy of the heavenly (v. 5). 3. Gifts and 

sacrifices] see on 5 1 . A high priest implies 
an offering, and this Christ has : see on 7 27 
and references there. 

4. The connexion is with v. 2. Christ’s 

ministry must be in the heavenly tabernacle, 
for there is already a priesthood on earth ; the 
office on earth is preoccupied. ‘He would 
not be a priest at all ’ (so RV), much less a 
high priest. It has been inferred from this 
v. that the Epistle was written while the 
Levitical priesthood was still in existence, i.e. 
before the destruction of Jerusalem: see 
Intro. § 3, 1 Recipients and Probable Date.’ 

Otherwise it must be supposed that the writer 
is speaking generally from the view-point of 
the OT. 

5. Example] RV ‘copy,’ implying that 

there is an original in heaven. Observe that 
the heavenly is the real ; the earthly is the 
copy and shadow. The reference is to Ex25 4U : 
cp. Ac7 44 . 6. Now] is logical, not temporal, 

and means, ‘ this being so.’ Better promises] 
see vv. 10-12. 

8-12. The promise is taken from Jer31 31-34 . 

9. Regarded them not] i.e. rejected them 
after they bad broken the covenant ; or, let 
them alone : cp. Mt23 38 RM. 

10— 12. The second covenant is better than 
the first, because, (1) it is an internal principle 
instead of an external code ; (2) it is universally 
realised; every member of the covenant is in 
direct and personal communion with God ; (3) 
it secures real righteousness. This is the 
ground of the two preceding promises. 

13. Even in the time of Jeremiah mention 
was made of a new covenant, showing that the 
first was destined to be superseded. Since 
then it has actually vanished away. 

CHAPTER 9 

The New Covenant and the Sacrifice 
of Christ 

91-10 39. The writer now proceeds to elabo- 
rate in greater detail the contrast between the 
old covenant and the new. The old covenant 
had its tabernacle with furniture and elaborate 
ceremonial and continual series of sacrifices, 
culminating in the annual visit of the high 
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priest to the inner chamber of the tabernacle 
with sacrificial blood. But these very cere- 
monies implied the impossibility of communion 
with God, and were unable to make the wor- 
shipper ‘ perfect,’ i.e. fit to participate in the 
mysteries (9 1-10 ). But now, what these mere 
animal sacrifices, the ineffectiveness of which 
was signified by the necessity of their repeti- 
tion, failed to do, Jesus accomplished when 
He entered the heavenly tabernacle with His 
own blood, i.e. when He presented Himself in 
the presence of God after His crucifixion, 
having obtained eternal redemption. As 
Mediator of a new covenant He does this by 
His death. For a covenant, or will, only 
comes into effect through the death of the 
testator. Similarly, the new covenant becomes 
valid through the death of Christ, which, being 
a voluntary surrender of His life, as a free act 
of His Spirit, is of real value in the sight of 
God (9 n '--). It is enough for such a sacrifice 
to be offered once for all (9 23-28). Thus over 
against the failure of the old, proved by the 
necessity of repetition, is the success of the 
new. This is illustrated by a passage from 
Ps 40, which sliows that the essence of sacrifice 
is obedience to the will of God (10 1-ls ). On 
the ground of the cleansing thus accomplished 
by Christ follow exhortations (10 i-O-as), ad- 
monitions (10 20-3l) ) and encouragements 
(1032-30). 

I-IO. The Tabernacle Ministry. 

1. A worldly sanctuary] RV ‘ its sanctuary, 
a sanctuary of this world,’ and therefore in- 
ferior to the 1 true ’ tabernacle in the heavens 
(8 -), of which it was but a copy. 2. A taber- 
nacle] This term is applied to each of the two 
chambers into which the whole tent was 
divided ; the outer chamber being the Holy 
Place, the inner being the Holy of Holies : 
see Ex 2(5. Candlestick] or lampstand : see 
Ex25 31 -* 0 . The table] see Ex25 23-30 . The 
shewbread] see Ex 25 30 Lv24 5-9 . 3. The 
second veil] so called because a veil hung also 
before the Holy Place. Elsewhere the second 
veil is called simply 1 the veil ’ : see 10 20 , and 
cp. Ex2G 31-33 . Holiest of all] i.e. according to 
a Hebrew idiom, the Most Holy Place. 

4. Censer] The word may mean ‘altar of 
incense ’ (EX30 1 ' 10 ). This, however, stood in 
the Holy Place, though the writer did not 
mention it among the furniture in v. 2. But 
as the Most Holy Place was never entered 
without incense (Lv 1G 12 ) it might be described 
as ‘ having the altar of incense.’ Ark of the 
covenant] the chest containing the tables of 
the Law: Ex25 10-22 . Pot..mauna] see 
Ex IG 3 -- 34 . On Aaron’s rod, see Nul7 1-10 . 

5. Cherubinis] RV ‘ cherubim,’ the Heb. 
plural of * cherub ’ : see Ex 25 17-22 37 8-9 The 
mercy-seat, or propitiatory, was the golden 
lid of the ark (Ex25 17 > 21 ) on which the blood 
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was sprinkled on the Day of Atonement : 
Lv Hi 11 . 15 . Particularly] RV 1 severally.' 

7, 8. The point is, that entrance into the 
presence of God was restricted to the high 
priest alone, and that only once a year, and 
that it was altogether denied to the people 
and even to the ordinary priests. The argu- 
ment of this whole section is that the Levitical 
system did not and could not provide real 
access to God. Holiest of all] RV ‘ the holy 
place,’ meaning here, probably, the real pres- 
ence of God, the heavenly sanctuary, as in 
v. 12. 9. Which (i.e. the Holy Place) was a 

figure for the time then present] meaning that 
it pointed the worshippers of that time forward 
to the dawning of a better time to come. 

Figure] RV 1 parable.’ In which] RV 1 Ac- 
cording to which,’ sc. parable. Him that did 
the service] RV ‘ the worshipper.’ 

ri-14. The superiority of Christ's Ministry, 
which does cleanse the conscience, being dis- 
charged in a heavenly tabernacle (v. 11) and 
mediated through the sacrifice of Himself 
(vv. 12-14). 

11. Not of this building] RV ‘not of this 
creation,’ i.e. of this material creation, but a 
heavenly sanctuary. 12. Once] i.e. once for 
all, unlike the high priest in the earthly taber- 
nacle who entered once a year (v. 7). Repeti- 
tion is unnecessary, seeing the redemption he 
obtained is an ‘ eternal redemption,’ being 
effectual for ever. The word obtained implies 
the expenditure of effort. 

13. Bulls and goats] refer to the sacrifices 
offered on the Day of Atonement (LvlG), 
heifer to the ceremonial described in Nul9 

Purifying of the flesh] i.e. the removal of 
ceremonial defilement, so as to permit the 
worshipper to take part again in the services of 
the tabernacle. It is admitted that a limited 
efficacy is possessed by the Levitical sacrifices, 
and therefore Christ’s offering, being im- 
measurably nobler and being voluntary, has 
immeasurably greater efficacy. 

14. Through the eternal Spirit] So AV and 
RV, suggesting that the Third Person of the 
Trinity is referred to. In the original the 
article is wanting, which emphasises the opera- 
tion rather than the personal being of the 
Spirit. The spirit is Christ's own spirit, or 
the Holy Spirit in Christ, and the closest 
parallels to the expression used here are in 
7 16 and 1 Pet 4 15 (see note there). The word 
‘ spirit ’ is employed to contrast the nature and 
sphere of die operation of Christ's offering 
with those of the Levitical sacrifices. The 
latter operate in the region of the flesh (cp. 
v. 13), and are temporary in their effect (see 
on v. 12) ; the former belongs to the sphere 
of the spirit and will, effects an inner cleans- 
ing of the conscience, and is eternal. Offered 
himself] ‘ Himself ’ is emphatic, being one of 


fhe points of contrast. What He offered was 
His own body on the Cross: see on 10 10 . Dead 
works] seo on 6 1 . To cleanse from dead 
works is to cleanse from the defilement (and 
the consequences of it) caused by such works, 
and so to enable the sinner to engago in the 
service of God. 

15. ‘ By offering Himself Christ lias become 
the Mediator of a new covenant, in order that 
those who have been called may recoil c the 
eternal inheritance that is promised, and the 
necessary condition of this was the redemption 
of the transgressions that were under the lust 
covenant by means of a death.’ Christ's snci 1- 
fice is here represented as having a retiospei- 
tive efficacy, operating not merely on the past 
sins of the Hebrew Christians, but on the miis 
of the OT. saints who lived under the first 
covenant, and who could not inherit the 
promises because the first covenant could not 
remove their transgressions. 

16. Testament] The Gk. word (tliathel. f) 
means either covenant or testament (i.e. will), 
and in this v. the writer passes from the termer 
to the latter sense. For the operation of the 
terms of a testament the death of the testator 
is undoubtedly necessary. Is it also necessity 
in the case of a covenant V So the writer 
asserts in vv. 18-20, where ho reverts to the 
former sense of diatheke as covenant. He sijs 
that any diatheke involves death, and cites the 
Mosaic covenant as an instance. This must lie 
on the supposition that the covenanter is re- 
presented by the victim which died in fhe sacri- 
fice which usually accompanied any serious 
covenant. The death of the victim represented 
the inability of the covenanter to retract. It 
was the solemn ratification of the terms of the 
covenant. 

17. After men are dead] RV ‘where there 
hath been a death.’ The Gk. is lit. ‘ ov ur dead.' 

18. Whereupon] RV ‘ wherefore.’ Neither 

the first] RV * even the first . . not.’ impi rfuct 
and temporary though it was. 19, 20. See J'A 
24 s ' 8 . 20. Testament] B.V ‘covenant': sic 

on v. 1(3. 21. This is not recorded 111 Exodus, 

but is mentioned by Josephus. It rested prob- 
ably on some Jewish tradition. 

23. Patterns] RV 1 copies.’ i.e. the earthly 
things which were made according to the pat- 
tern of the heavenly : see 8 •*. I11 the view of 
the writer, the heavenly original needed purify- 
ing just as the earthly copies, only with better 
sacrifices. It is not necessary to supply a dif- 
ferent predicate in the second clause, such as 
‘ should be dedicated.’ To enable men to draw 
near to God, however imperfectly, on earth, it 
was necessary that both they and the tabernacle 
be sprinkled with the blood of sacrifice ; ami 
the inference is that in order to enable men 
perfectly to hold communion with God above, 
both they and the heavenly places must in like 
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j; manner be sprinkled with the blood of a better 
sacrifice, viz. that of Christ. 
i 24. To appear] lit. 1 to be miinifested before 
: the face of God,’ i.e. to show Himself to God : 
cp. 7 23 . The earthly 1 copy ’ of this act, is that 
of the high priest who onee a year presented 
himself before God in the Holy of Holies on 
behalf of the people. In the OT. to • appear 
before God ’ means to go into the Temple to 
worship Him : cp. Ex 23 17 Pss42 2 84". 

26. End of the world] The Second Coming 
is regarded as imminent : cp. 10 37 . Appeared] 
lit. ‘ been manifested,’ i.e. in the flesh to men : 
cp. v. 24, where the verb, though different, is 
from the same root. 

27 . In the case of men, death is a single 

event, the definite close of a stage in their 
career. So Christ's death is one final achieve- 
ment. And as in the former case death is 
followed by judgment, so Christ's death is 
followed by His reappearing for the salvation 
of His people. Moreover, as death and judg- 
ment are connected as cause and effect, so 
Christ’s death and His people's salvation are 
similarly connected: cp. Ro5 18 . 28 . Apart 

from sin] So RV. His First Coming was in 
connexion with sin ; He came because of sin, 
and bearing sin to put it away (v. 26) ; but 
His Second Coming will be 1 apart from sin,’ 
since in dying He did put away sin, actually 
for Himself, for men by anticipation in faith. 

Them that look for him] RV ‘ that wait for 
him.’ The reappearing of the high priest 
from out the Holy of Holies on the Day of 
Atonement would be waited for with anxious 
expectancy by the people as the sign that all 
that was needful for their reconciliation with 
God had been done, and that the offering had 
been accepted by Him : cp. Lkl 21 , and see 
R 08™. 23 1 Corl 7 1 Th 1 10 2 Tim4«. 

CHAPTER 10 

Sacrifice complete in the fulfilment 
of God’s Will. The Open Way to 
God 

Recapitulation and close of the argument. 
The sacrifices of the Law wore ineffective 
to cleanse the conscience, as shown by their 
continual repetition (vv. 1-4). In the mind 
of God they were temporary. But the offer- 
ing of Christ is a sacrifice that accomplishes 
the will of God and consecrates us as the 
pcoplo of a new covenant (vv. 5-10). That 
it is efficacious and final is also proved by the 
session of Christ at God's right hand. Unlike 
the Levitical priests, who continually stand to 
offer sacrifices, Christ having made one perfect 
sacrifice is now set down, waiting the final 
triumph over all His foes (vv. 11-14). The 
finality of His sacrifice is also confirmed by 
the prophecy which foretells that under the 
new covenant God will remember the people's 


sins no more, implying that sin has been dealt 
witli finally and for ever (vv. 15—18). 

1 . The shadow is unsubstantial, lacking all 
the qualities of the original except perhaps 
outlined form : the very image is an exact, re- 
production of the original. Continually] is 
perhaps best taken with the preceding verb, 

1 offered.’ Comers thereunto] see on 7 25 . 

2 . Conscience of sin] i.e. consciousness of 
sin. sense of guilt : cp. ‘J 9 . 3 . The continual 

repetition of the sacrifices served only to re- 
mind the worshippers of the continuity of the 
need of cleansing. 

5 . The quotation is from Ps 40 6 ' 8 , according 
to the LXX. which reads, 1 a body thou hast 
prepared for me.’ where the Hebrew has , 1 mine 
cars thou hast opened,’ meaning that God has 
opened the ears of His servant to hear and 
obey His will. The LXX may be due to an 
early corruption of the text, or it may be a 
free reproduction of the sense. As used here 
the words refer to the Incarnation, and are 
taken to indicate the superiority of Christ’s 
sacrifice over the animal sacrifices of the Law 
in respect that His offering was voluntary and 
moral. It was a sacrifice of obedience (v. 7), 
the voluntary and glad (cp. 1 2 2 ) surrender of His 
ownlifetoGod. 9 . Hetaketh away] i.e. Christ 
supersedes the legal and ineffectual mode of 
reconciliation by His own sacrifice, in accord- 
ance with God’s will. 10 . Sanctified] i.e. 
cleansed from the defilement of sin and enabled 
to draw near to God. 

11 - 14 . Further proof of the finality of 
Christ's sacrifice : see analysis at the beginning 
of this chapter. The ineffectiveness of the 
legal ordinances is brought out forcibly by the 
accumulation of the words, standeth daily . . 
oftentimes . . the same sacrifices. There is no , , 
cessation, no ‘sitting down,’ as in the case of - , 
Christ. 13 , 14 . His people are finally sane- •,( 
tified ; His enemies are the only class remain-" % 
ing to be dealt with. ] 

15 - 18 . See analysis above. •' 6 

19 - 25 . Practical exhortation to hold fast 
the superior benefits and privileges of the new 
covenant. 

1 9 . Boldness to enter into the holiest] a privi- 
lege denied to the worshipper under the old 
covenant, zo. The way is new, i.e. lately 
opened up, and it is living, either because it is 
effective (cp. 4 12 ), or because Christ is living : 
up. .In 1 4 °, where Christ says that He is the Way, 
and the Truth, and the Life. Through the veil] 
During His earthly life His flesh stood be- 
tween Him and the entrance into the heavenly 
sanctuary. By the rending of that veil, i.e. 
His death, He has entered in, opening the way 
for His people. 

22 . The First Exhortation. Draw near] 
i.e. in worship and service: see on 7 25 . 

Bodies washed] There may be here a re- 
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ference to baptism, but the two clauses toge- 
ther denote the purification of the whole man, 
within and without : see Ex 19 10 29 and cp. 
Eph fi ®. 23. The Second Exhortation, to 

■ hold fast the confession of our hope ’ (so RV): 
cp. 24. The Third Exhortation, to 

1 encourage each other to love and good works.' 

Provoke] The word is used in the good 
sense equivalent to stimulate. 

25. Assembling of ourselves] i.e. the meeting 
of Christians which gives the opportunity to 
exercise the love and good works already re- 
commended, and also to make the confession 
of the Christian faith and hope which is to be 
held fast. The day] is the Day of the Lord, 
the Day of His Second Coming : cp. on 9-°. 

26-31. A warning against unbelief and 
apostasy, suggested by the thought that the 
Day of the Lord which is approaching will be 
a day of judgment to some, especially to those 
who, after having been enlightened, have fallen 
away: cp. the warning inti 1 - 8 . 26. Sin wil- 
fully] The participial form of this condition 
expresses not a single act, but a deliberate and 
persistent state. The Lovitical Law made no 
provision for the atonement of sins done with 
a high hind : see on 5 2 . No more sacrifice] 
Christ's sacrifice is final : seu on vv. 13, 14. 

28-30. For the form of the argument cp. 
2 1 -*. 28. Under] RV ‘ at the word of ’ : see 

Dt 17-’-'. 

32-39. An exhortation to exhibit the same 
steadfastness under the present trials as they 
had shown in a previous time of affliction : cp. 
the similar change from a tone of warning to 
one of hope of better things in G 9f . 

32. Were illuminated] RV ‘enlightened,’ 

i.e. became Christians : cp. 6 4 . Fight of 
afflictions] see Intro. § 3, * Recipients and 
Probable Date.’ 33. Companions] i.e. volun- 
tary partners and sympathisers with those who 
suffered : cp. 6 10 . 34. RV ‘had compas- 

sion on them that were in bonds.’ This is the 
better attested reading, though the other has 
good support. In yourselves] It is possible 
to render, ‘ Knowing that ye have your own 
selves for a better possession,' a similar thought 
to that in Lk 9 23 21 19 RV, and in v. 39. 

33. Recompence of reward] cp. the other 
aspect of • just recompence ’ in 2 2 . 

37. A quotation from Hab 2 3 - ', with the 
addition of the introductory clause ‘ yet a little 
while,’ reminiscent of Isa 20 -I In Habak- 
kuk the idea is that steadfast adherence to 
God is needed by the righteous man in view 
of the perplexing anomalies visible at present 
in God’s method of providence. Here the 
idea is much the same ; the Coming of the 
Lord being regarded as the chief ground why 
Christians should not draw back, and so fail to 
enter upon the promised inheritance. 38. The 
just] RV ‘my righteous- one.' The Speaker 
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is Cod. 39. But we] The writer is unwilling 
to believe that his readers will abandon then 
faith: cp.fi 9 . The saving] lit. ‘gaining,’ or 
1 winning’ : see on v. 34. 

CHAPTER 11 
Heroes of Faitii 

The Achievements of Faith, illustrated from 
the annals of Israel, beginning with the patri- 
archs and coming down to the martyrs. The 
writer has already mentioned faith as a noci -. 
sary condition of a righteous life, and he non 
proceeds to illustrate the fact that it was In 
faith that the fathers of the race were able to 
work righteousness and to endure their trial-.. 
Their heroic example ought to encourage the 
Hebrews to stand fast. The primary purpo-o. 
therefore, of this long passage is a practical 
one. But it has also a place in the main argu- 
ment of the Epistle. It has been shown that 
the earthly and visible things are hut the type-, 
copies, or shadows of heavenly realitu-: 
see 8 5 fi 22 * 23 10 L The underlying thought 
of the preceding chapters is that, con 
trary to the ordinary way of thinking, d 1- 
Ihc heavenly that is the real. But how are 
heavenly and invisible things to lie realised 
with any assurance ? It is by the operation of 
faith. Faith is that by which the im i-ihlc be- 
comes real and the future becomes present. 
‘Faith gives a reality to things hoped for. and 
puts to the test things for the present unseen.' 
It is no new principle in the world, because it 
was faith that inspired the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of the saints who lived under the idd 
dispensation. We, having bet tor promise .s and 
a better covenant than they, ought not to fall 
behind in the exercise of the same faith by 
which they lived. 

1. RV renders, ‘ Now faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen.’ The word represented here bv 
‘assurance’ is rendered ‘substance’ in l a 111 
and ‘ confidence ’ in 3 14 . What is meant is that 
faith is that which gives assurance or rci- 
tainty of things still in the future. They 
exist apart from faith, but it is by faith that 
they are realised. 1 Proving ’ means testing 
resulting in conviction. 

2. The elders] i.e. the faithful men under 
the old dispensation. Obtained a good report] 
RV 1 had witness borne to them.’ sc. by Bod in 
the Scriptures. 3. Faith enables us to pir- 
ceive the invisible cause of the phenomenal 
world: cp. Ro l 20 . The writer begins with 
Gnl before proceeding to give examples of 
the realising faith of the fathers. 4. Abel] 
The writer says that the greater excellence of 
Abel’s sacrifice was due to his faith, hut in 
what particular the faith was manifested he 
does not say. It may have been a ‘ fuller 
consciousness of the claim of God to the best. 
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Yet speaketh] ‘ Yet,’ i.e. still to us. The 
reference is to Gn4 llJ , where Abel's blood 
is represented as crying from the ground after 
his death. By faith lie overcamo death. 

5, 6. Enoch] The writer here follows the 
Greek Version of the OT. Enoch’s faith is an 
inference from the statement in Genesis that 
he 1 walked with God ’ (Gk. ‘ pleased God ’), 
and his ‘ translation ’ was the reward of his 
faith. 7. Noah] His faith rested on a direct 
revelation of 1 things not seen as yet,’ viz. the 
destruction of the world and the means of 
salvation. Fear] is 1 godly fear,’ as in 5". He 
condemned the world] i.e. either because he 
warned the world of the impending doom (see 
1 Pet 3 20 2 Pet 2 5 ); or because his example took 
away from them any ground of excuse : cp. 
Mtl2 41 . 8. Abraham] By faith he realised 

the promises, and made a great surrender in 
obedience to God’s call. He was preeminently a 
man of faith, the first whose faith is definitely 
mentioned in the OT. (Gnlo 6 ); he is the 
‘father of the faithful.’ All his life he 
‘ sojourned, dwelling in tents,’ i.e. not actually 
receiving the promises, but waiting patiently 
for their fulfilment, and making therefore no 
attempt to settle permanently in Canaan. He 
looked for the imisible and heavenly ‘city of 
God,’ as the fulfilment of the ideal which was 
to him the real. 11. Sara] RY’Eien Sarah 
herself,’ i.e. in spite of her earlier and natural 
incredulity: see Gnl8 10 ' ls . 12. Of one] i.e. 
Abraham. 

13. The promises] i.e. the fulfilment of 
them. Persuaded of thorn , and embraced them] 

RV ‘ greeted them from afar.’ They looked for- 
ward by faith and saw the promises and 1 saluted 
them,’ or hailed them, from afar, and lived 
here as in a foreign land, conscious that their 
true fatherland was not here, but in heaven. 
And God rewarded their faith by acknow- 
ledging them as His people, and providing a 
‘ city ' for them above. 

17. Abraham’s faith in offering Isaac : see 
Gn 22. This was the supreme trial of Abra- 
ham's faith. He was not allowed to slay 
Isaac, but he did actually offer him, i.e. sur- 
render him to God, although he was the ‘ only- 
begotten,’ the child of promise and the only link 
in the chain of the promise. But faith in God’s 
promise made him superior to all seeming im- 
possibilities in the way of realising the promises. 

20-22. Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph were all 
alike in the fact that on their death-beds they 
looked by faith beyond death, and were con- 
fident of the future. 21. Top of his staff] 
The Heb. in Gn 47 31 reads, 'the head of his 
bed,’ The difference is due to the same con- 
sonants being read with different vowels, 
mittah being ‘ bed,’ and matteh being ‘ staff.’ 

23-28. The faith of Moses and his parents. 

23. Proper] i.e. goodly or beautiful. The 
39* 1027 


appearance of the child is said here to ha\e 
quickened their faith in God that He had 
destined the child for some great purpose, and 
their faith was shown in their daring disregard 
of the king’s commandment : see Ex 1 16 ‘ 22 . 

24. Moses’ faith was shown in his renuncia- 
tion of all preferments at the court of Pharaoh, 
and in his espousing the cause of his afflicted 
brethren. The pleasures of sin were not vicious 
courses in themselves, but a life of worldly 
success, which would have been sin for him, 
conscious as he was of a call to a higher and 
harder life of duty. 

26. The reproach of Christ] cp. 13 18 Ro 15 s 
The same reproach as Christ suffered in 
delivering His people : cp. 2 10 . There may, 
however, here be the deeper thought not 
merely of similarity, but of identity of suffer- 
ing. Christ, who was from all eternity, may 
be conceived as actually the deliverer of 
Israel by the agency of Moses, and so as 
suffering Himself what Moses had to endure. 

The recompence of the reward] see on v. 1, 
and cp. the next v. 28. The keeping of the 
Passover was an act of faith, because it was 
the appointed means of deliverance from death, 
and the performance of it implied faith in 
God’s promise of safety. 

31. Them that believed not] i.e. the people 
of Jericho who knew what Jehovah had done 
for Israel : see Josh 2 ». 13 33. Obtained pro- 

mises] cp. 6 ls . 35. Raised to life again] RV 
* by a rcsurr3ction.’ This literal rendering of 
the original is necessary to bring out the 
contrast expressed in the words at the end of 
the v., ‘a better resurrection,’ i.e. one to a 
life which would not, as in the former case, 
be again interrupted by death. 39. A good 
report] see on v. 2. 

40. There is here the answer to an implied 
objection, that the faith of these suffering 
heroes was all in vain, seeing they did not 
receive the fulfilment of the promises. But, 
the writer says, this is a wrong inference, the 
truth being that God has merely deferred their 
reward in order that they may enter along 
with us of a later age upon the realisation of 
the promised inheritance. They are waiting 
for us so that the whole number of the faith- 
ful may be perfected together. Cp. the peti- 
tion in the Burial Service, ■ beseeching Thee 
. . shortly to accomplish the number of Thine 
elect, and to hasten Thy kingdom ; that we, 
with all those that are departed in the true 
faith of Thy holy Name, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss. . .’ 

CHAPTER 12 

The Contest. Endurance, Holiness, and 
Divine Communion proposed to the 
Sons of God 

Inspired by the example of those victorious 
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heroes of faith who now encompass 11 s, we 
ought to run our race patiently, looking to 
•leans the supremo example of patient en- 
durance (yv. 1 , 2). The present, sufferings are 
the discipline of a loving Father, and are 
actually evidence of our being His children. 
He brave, therefore, and help others to be the 
same (vv. 3-13). Beware of strife and im- 
purity. taking warning from the case of Esau, 
who irretrievably forfeited his blessing (vv. 
14-17). Our greater privileges entail greater 
responsibilities and call for greater watchful- 
ness (vv. 18-29). 

x. Witnesses] The Gk. word is utartgm. 
The word means primarily ‘ one who bears 
witness’ to something he has seen or experi- 
enced. Here the witnesses are those who 
have borne testimony to the victorious power 
of faith. But the word passes easily over to 
the further sense of * spectators,’ which is also 
implied in this whole passage. The writer 
conceives these heroes as surrounding in a 
cloud, or dense mass, the arena in which the 
present generation of God’s people are run- 
ning their race. Once they were themselves 
runners ; now they are promoted to the rank 
of spectators. Their presence and example 
ought to bo a stimulus to those running now. 

Every weight] mg. ‘ all cumbrance.’ The 
word may refer to anything that impedes free 
running, such as loose garments. But it is 
used in a special sense to denote the super- 
fluous flesh which an athlete seeks to get rid of 
by strict training : cp. 1 Cor '.I- 1 -'-’ 7 . 

Which doth so easily beset wx] The meaning 
of this phrase, represented in the original by 
a single adjective, is doubtful, and the Revisers 
have not seen fit to change the translation in 
the text. But they give in the margin the 
two other possible renderings : ( 1 ) ‘ that doth 
closely cling to us,’ i.e. like a clinging garment 
(op. the common Oriental phrase, ‘ to gird up 
the loins,’ i.e. to tuck the loose ends of the 
outer flowing robe under the girdle as a pre- 
paration for any exertion); or ( 2 ) ‘ that is 
admired of many,’ lit. ‘ well-surrounded ’ by 
an admiring throng. The former, which is 
virtually identical with the accepted rendering 
of AV, is the easier, and is appropriate to the 
idea of a runner divesting himself of all 
impedimenta. It is to he obser\ed that ‘the 
sin ’ spoken of is not a particular sin (as the 
common use of the phrase 1 besetting sin ' 
suggests), but sin in general, all sin, the defi- 
nite article being the ‘ generic ’ article. 

2 . Looking unto] The Gk. word is used of 
an artist who looks at his model. Jesus is the 
Great Exemplar, on whom, rather than on the 
cloud of witnesses, the runners are to fix their 
eyes. Author and perfecter] so ltV : cp. 2 10 , 
where the word 1 author ’ is rendered ‘ captain ’ 
in AV. Oar faith suggests a system of Christian 
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doctrine. But there is no word representing 
‘our’ in the original. Jesus is leader in the 
way of faith, and Ho loads to the very end 
exhibiting the perfection and triumph of faith. 

For the joy] may mean ‘instead of the joy' 
i.e. renouncing it; but more likely ‘in Gew of 
the joy,’ i.e. the recompence of reward, as in 
11=8 : cp . hi. 

3 . Against himself] RV ‘against them- 
selves.’ A more difficult, but well-attested 
reading. If correct, it will mean that sinners 
sin against themselves, either by wronging 
their own souls (sec Prov 8 30 ) or by cuntru- 
dicting their better selves. 4 . The struggle 
has not yet been severe. A mild reproach 
of faint-heartedness is implied : cp. Prov 
24 10 Jer \2 '. 5 . The quotation is from Prnv 

.‘l 11 - 13 . 7 . RV ‘ It is for chastening ye en- 

dure,’ i.e. your sufferings are designed as a 
discipline or moans of education. God dealeth 
with you as with sons. 8 . All are partakers] 
The clause refers to v. fi. 

xr. Peaceable fruit of righteousness] i.e 
the fruit which is righteousness. The result 
of discipline is called ‘ peaceable,’ or • peaceful,’ 
in contrast to the ‘ painfulncss ’ of the pro 
cess spoken of in the previous part of the v. 

13 . Straight paths] better, • even ' or 
‘smooth paths,’ containing no stumbling-blot ks 
that may injure the lame. The strong are to 
encourage the weak. Turned out of the way] 
RM ‘put out of joint.’ The reference to 
lameness and healing suggests that this is the 
right rendering. If they do not remove the 
stumbling-blocks from the paths, lameness 
may become dislocation. But by making the 
paths ‘even,’ the lameness may be healed. 

15 . Fail of] RV ‘fall short of.’ Root of 
bitterness] op. Dt29 ls . 16 . Any fornicator] 
In the OT. apostasy from Jehovah is fre- 
quently described as adultery or fornication, 
being a breach of covenant : but here the 
word should perhaps be understood in the 
literal sense : cp. 13 4 . Profane] The word is 
the antithesis of ‘ hallowed ’ or ‘ consecrated,' 
and means ‘ common,’ ‘unspiritual,’ ‘secular,’ 
Esau’s defect was a want of appreciation nf 
spiritual blessings. He ‘despised his birth- 
right’ (see Gn 25 s4 ), which implied not merely 
material advantage, but the spiritual hiritaae 
of the covenant promises. 17 . Would have 
inherited] The RV removes the ambiguity of 
these words by rendering ‘ when he afterward 
desired to inherit.’ He sought it] i.e. the 
blessing, not the repentance. When Esau is 
said to have ‘found no place of repentance,' 
this does not mean that he found it impossible 
to repent — a thing contrary to all the doctrine 
of Scripture. In 6 4 " 6 the author docs not s,ty 
‘ they cannot repent,’ but ‘ we cannot make 
them repent.’ What is meant is that when he 
afterward wished to inherit the blessing he 
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found it irretrievably beyond his reach. He 
found no way of undoing the consequence of 
his own act : see Gn 27 ■ 14 - 3 *>. 

X8-24. Appeal for greater watchfulness 
based on a contrast between the new covenant 
and the old : op. 2 !- 4 IO 28 - 31 . 

18. Unto the mount] This balances the 
words ‘ unto mount Zion ’ in v. 22. But the 
best MSS omit the word ‘mount’ here, and 
read ‘unto a palpable (i.e. material) and 
kindled fire.’ For the whole description of 
the former manifestation sec Ex 19 12 > m, is, m 
20 18 Dt4 u . The old revelation was given 
with material and terrifying accompaniments ; 
the new is a revelation of grace and peace, 
introducing its recipients to a spiritual society 
with spiritual privileges. But so much the 
more does it call for obedience (v. 25) and 
consecration (v. 28). Ye are not come] Even 
here and now they are members of this 
heavenly community and enjoy these spiritual 
privileges, although the fulness of the in- 
heritance is reserved for the future. 

22. Mount Sion] the heavenly city, the 
New Jerusalem, the eternal and ideal sphere, 
the abode of God and the angels and the 
spirits of the OT. saints. 23. General as- 
sembly] a word commonly applied to the 
Greek festal assemblies, such as at the 
Olympian Games. Church of the firstborn, 
•who are enrolled in heaven] so BY. See- 
ing that human beings are mentioned at the 
close of the v., these words are best taken 
as referring to the angels, who were created 
before man and may be appropriately de- 
scribed as ‘first-born’: cp. Job 38". In this 
case the word ‘ church ’ is used in its original 
sense of ‘convocation,’ or •congregation.' 

And to God] whose manifestation is direct 
and immediate. There is a suggestion of 
warning in the epithet Judge of all. Just 
men] i.e. the saints of the OT. dispensation, 
who are in one sense 1 perfected,’ though in 
another they still wait their final consum- 
mation of bliss: see ll 40 . 24. To Jesus] whoso 

mediating has assured all these privileges. 

Speaketh better things] Abel's blood cried 
for vengeance (see on ll 4 ); that of Jesus 
appeals to God for pardon and reconciliation. 

25. Him that speaketh] i.e. God, who spoke 
both at Sinai and now from heaven in the new 
manifestation. 26. Then] i.e. at the giving 
of tho Law: see Ex 1 9 18 The quotation is 
from Hag 2 21 , which is here applied as a 
prediction of the Second Coming, regarded as 
imminent. 27. Yet once more] i.e. once for 
all, finally. What follows the shaking and 
removal of the created and sensible world will 
be stable and imperishable. 28. Let us have 
grace] BM ‘ thankfulness ’ ; but cp. v. 15. 

29. A consuming fire] cp. Dt4 24 . A solemn 
warning against presumption. 


CHAPTER 18 

Advice, Memories, Prayers, Greetings 

The Epistle concludes with lavious exhort- 
ations in regard to the social life (vv. 1-3), 
priiate life (vv. 4-6), the religious life (vv. 
7-17), in which connexion the readers are 
exhorted to follow steadfastly the example 
and doctrine of their former teachers (vv. 
7-16), and to respect the authority of their 
present rulers (v. 17). The writer requests 
their prayers (vv. 18, 19) ; he prays himself 
on their behalf (vv. 20, 21) ; he sends greet- 
ings, and utters his benediction (vv. 22-25). 

r-3. Duties of social life, viz. brotherly 
love, hospitality, and sympathy with those who 
suffer for Christ’s sake. 

2. Strangers] Christian brethren from 
other places are meant: cp. 6 10 . Angels 
unawares] cp. Gnl8, 19 JgG 11 ' 21 13 223 . 

3. Yourselves also in the body] and liable 
therefore to the same sufferings : cp. 10 s2-34 . 

4-6. Duties of the private life, viz. chastity 
and contentment. 

4. Marriage is] BY 1 Let marriage,’ etc. : the 
words are an exhortation. 5. Conversation] 
i.e. manner of life. BV simply, ‘ be ye free 
from the love of money.’ 

7-16. Duty of steadfastly adhering to the 
doctrine of their departed teachers. 

7. Which have the rule] BV 1 that had the 
rule . . which spake.’ The words end of their 
conversation (see v. 8) indicate that they were 
no longer living. BY renders, ‘ issue of their 
life.’ 8. AV suggests that the ‘end of their 
conversation’ was Jesus Christ, but He can 
hardly be called the ‘ issue of their life.’ This 
v. is a distinct sentence, and is introduced as 
an argument for steadfast adherence to the 
faith of the former teachers. Christ is the 
same now as when their teachers first taught 
them, so that they have no reason to go after 
divers and strange teachings (v. 9). 

9. Carried about] BV ‘ carried away.’ The 
strange doctrines seem to have been connected 
with tho ritual of 1 meats,’ or sacrificial meals 
(v. 10). 

10-14. We Christians have certainly an 
altar, the Cross of Christ, but as on the Day 
of Atonement the blood of the sacrifice was 
earned into the Most Holy Place, while the 
flesh of the victim was not eaten but burned 
outside the camp, so those who wish to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the Christian sacrifice 
must not remain within the camp of Judaism, 
but utterly renounce all its ‘carnal ordinances,’ 
even though that entail bearing reproach for 
Christ’s sake. We may be rendered homeless 
here below, but we have an abiding city above 

(HI0 1222). 

15, 16. Christ having offered Himself once 
for all as the great sacrifice of atonement, the 
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,ml\ sacrifice Christians can now offer is that 
„f thanksgiving (cp. Psll 6 17 lPet 2 5 > n ), the 
fruit of lips (cp. Hosl4 2 ) which make confes- 
sion of his name, and also that of mercy with 
,hich God is well pleased (Hos 6 6 ). 

The sacrifice of praise or thanksgiving had 
been the highest form of peace-offering under 
the Levitical Law (Lv 7 12 22 29 ; the words in 
the LXX which our author used are exactly 
quoted by him here), and the Psalmists had 
adopted the term to describe that truly spiritual 
worship which the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
does not supersede, but deepens and assures 
(Pssl07 22 1 16 17 ). His sacrifice of atonement 
shall never be repeated; but an offering to 
God is, in its highest form, sacrifice or sacred 
service, whether it be of words or charity (cp. 
Hosl4 2 6 6 ), or of the duties of ordinary life 
(R 012 1 : cp. lPet2 3 > 11 ). Such sacrifice of 
thanksgiving is now to be offered continually, 
not as of old at merely ceremonial times or 
after separate acts of imperfect atonement ; 
and through the one true High Priest, who 
has really opened the way for such worship to 
be brought to God, by the one real sacrifice of 
atonement which is effectual for ever. 

17 . Duty of obedience to present rulers. 

Watch for (i.e. in behalf of) your souls] like 
sleepless shepherds who feel their responsi- 
bility to God for the flock. Do it with joy] 
i.e. watch with joy, feeling their duty to be a 
delight not a burden, for in the latter case 
the flock would suffer. 18 . Pray for us] The 
plural denotes that the writer identifies him- 
self with the rulers of the Church, on whom 
some suspicion has fallen, and he therefore in 
their name protests their integrity. 19 . The 
singular number indicates that the writer stood 
in some special relationship to his readers from 
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whom he is for Iho present separated for Rome 
reason not given. It seems not to have been 
imprisonment (see v. 23), and the separation is 
regarded as only temporary. 

20 , 21 . Prayer for the readers. 

20 . God of peace] i.e. the God who makes 
peace : cp. Ro 1 5 ss 1 6 20 2 Cor 1 3 11 Phil 4 », and 
see on v. 14. Brought . . from the dead] The 
words refer not so much to the Resurrection 
of Christ as to His entrance into the heavenly 
sanctuary ‘with the blood of the everlasting 
covenant,’ and His exaltation as Head over the 
household of God (3 W ) : cp. Isa (S3 11 . 21 . Cp. 
Phil 2 is. is. 

22 . Word of exhortation] the whole Epistle. 
The apologetic tone indicates some douht as to 
tlio manner of its reception (cp. v. 1 H), and 
also a consciousness that the subject has been 
treated more briefly than it deserves (‘ in few 
words ’). 

23 . Our brother Timothy] The reference 
does not point conclusively to St. Paul as the 
writer, but indicates that he was intimately 
connected with tho Pauline circle. AVe lime 
no other knowledge of Timothy's imprison- 
ment. If he come] Timothy is elsewhere at 
present. 

24 . The salutation shows that tho Epistle 
was not addressed to the rulers, but primanh 
to the whole community. They of Italy] i.e. 
those from Italy, those belonging to Italy. 
The phrase is most naturally taken to indicate 
that the Epistle was written outside Italy at 
some place where Italian Christians had settled. 
If the Epistle was sent to Rome, these Italian 
Christians wonld naturally wish to join in the 
salutation. See Intro. § 3, ‘Recipients and 
Probable Date.’ 

25 . Cp. Col 4 18 1 Tim 6 21 2 Tim 4 22 Tit3 l; . 
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I. The Author. In the New Testament we 
meet with four persona named James (Jacob) : 

(1) the father, or, possibly, brother of Jude ; 

(2) the son of Alphseus ; (3) the brother of 
John ; (4) the brother of the Lord and head of 
the Church at Jerusalem (Acl 14 1 2 2 ' 17 15 13- ’ 1 
21W-25 Gall 19 2 12 ). Of these four, we know 
nothing but the names about (1) and (2); 

(3) was put to death by Herod Agrippa I in 
44 A.D., some time before the earliest date 
usually assigned to our Epistle. We are, 
therefore, almost driven to the conclusion that 
the author is (4), James the Lord's brother, 
whom we meet in the Acts as head of the 
Church at Jerusalem. And this conclusion, 
reasonable in itself, is confirmed by all the 
evidence at our disposal. Besides the positive 
statement of St. Jerome (‘ Vir. 111.’ 2) that 
‘James called the brother of the Lord’ wrote 
it, we have the striking correspondence in the 
thoughts and language of the Epistle to what 
we know of the character of the head of the 
Jerusalem Church. In the first place, there 
is the tone of authority which we find in the 
Epistle, natural to one in the position of St. 
James. Then there are the frequent refer- 
ences to the Old Testament, and to books like 
the Wisdom of Solomon and the Wisdom of 
Jesus son of Sirach (called in our version 
1 Ecclesiasticus '), which to a devout Jew like 
St. James would be very familiar. [Observe 
the allusions to Genesis 1 (1 ls ), Abraham 
(2 21 ), Rahab (2 25 ), Deuteronomy 6 4 (cp. Jas 
2 19 ), Job (5 11 ), Elijah (5 17 ), and compare Jas 
1 2-»,5-S, 12-17, 23-25 w ith Ecclusl 29 2'-“ 7 19 12 12 
14 23 15 11 Wisd 7 18 , etc. See also Job 28 12 
(Jas3 13 ), Pro v 3 s4 (Jas4"- 41 ), ProvlO 12 (Jas 
5 20 ), Isa 40" (Jas 1 n ).] Then, again, the lan- 
guage of the Epistle is similar to that found 
in the speech of St. James, and in his circular 
letter (Ac 15). We conclude, therefore, that 
the well-nigh unanimous opinion, which 
assigns the Epistle to the brother of the Lord, 
is the only reasonable one. For the relation- 
ship implied by ‘ brother ’ sec on Mt 12 40 . 

Of the personality of this great man we can 
form a tolerably clear idea from the New 
Testament and early Church tradition. Re- 
fusing to accept Christ as Messiah during His 
earthly life, be was converted by a special 
appearance to him of the Risen Lord (1 Cor 
15 7 ). We can well believe that in the Naza- 
reth home he was carefully trained in all the 
precepts and practices of the Jewish faith, 
and to that faith he clung with deep devotion 
all through his life. We must picture him to 
ourselves, not as one of those false Jews 


whose observances were merely formal and 
external, but as one of those true and earnest 
Jews whose obedience to the Law was a joy 
and an inspiration — whose life was lived in 
the spirit of Ps 1 19. His sincere and spiritual 
Judaism would be a guide to lead him to 
Christ, the ‘ f ulfiller ’ of the Law (Mt 5 17 ). 
The good Jew would make a good Christian. 
And in those early days it was possible to 
combine observance of the Law with obe- 
dience to the 1 Royal Law ’ of Christ. To St. 
James Christianity presents itself primarily 
as a Law (l 23 2 12 4 11 - 12 ). This idea is found 
elsewhere in the Now Testament (Ro8 2 Heb 
g7-i3). T)j e -time had not yet come when (as 
in the crisis which called forth the Epistle to 
the Hebrews) it was necessary to choose be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity. And so, 
even as ‘bishop’ of Jerusalem, St. James 
went on keeping the whole Law, although he 
was ready to grant the fullest liberty to those 
Gentile converts who had never been Jews by 
religion (Ac 15). He combined strong per- 
sonal convictions with the widest sympathy 
with the views of others. Hence, although 
himself a strict Jew, he could act cordially 
with St. Paul, the champion of Gentile liberty. 
At the end of each of his three missionary 
journeys the Apostle of the GentileB went np 
to Jerusalem to report progress to St. James 
(Ac 15, 18 22 21 ls ), and it was at his sugges- 
tion that St. Paul undertook the Nazirite vow 
in the Temple which led to the attack on him 
of the unbelieving Jews. At this point the 
narrative of the Acts leaves St. JameB ; but 
from the Jewish historian Josephus, and the 
converted Jew Hegesippus, we get accounts 
of his death which, though they differ in de- 
tails, agree in their main facts. From them 
we learn that he was held in great esteem by 
his fellow-countrymen, and even permitted to 
enter the Temple. A Sadducean high priest, 
Ananus, brought him before the Sanhedrin, 
and caused him to be put to death by stoning, 
spite of the remonstrances of all the better 
sort of Jews. James ‘the Just’ (as he was 
willed by his fellow-countrymen) died praying, 
like St. Stephen, for his murdererB, a few 
years before the final overthrow of Judaism 
by the Romans. In very truth he wae taken 
away from the evil to come. Some have seen 
in St. James the Restrainer of 2Th2 7 , after 
whose removal the Jewish apostasy would 
stand revealed, and receive its due reward in 
the overthrow of the nation and the religion 
of the Jews. 

2 . The Readers. The Epistle is addressed 
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• to the twelve tribes which tire scat Lcreil 
abroad,’ not exclusively to Christian Jews, 
nor even to the Jews of Jerusalem or Pales- 
tine only, but to all Jews scattered throughout 
the world. It is important to realise this at 
the outset, since it will help to explain what 
might otherwise be a difficulty — the absence 
from the Epistle of any distinctively Christian 
doctrine. Christianity is there indeed. St. 
James is ‘the servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.' Ilis faith is ‘ the faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ But all through the Epistle 
his appeal is chiefly to that which was common 
to unconverted Jews and Christian Jews alike 
— the belief in one God, and reverence for the 
Old Testament Scriptures. No doubt there 
are special messages of consolation and en- 
couragement to the devout remnant who had 
accepted Christ as their Saviour and Messiah ; 
but he evidently hoped that his letter would 
be read by a wider circle, and that it would 
appeal to all earnest souls among his fellow- 
countrymen. The sins he denounces are those 
to which Jews were specially tempted — love 
of money, oppression of the poor, profession 
without practice, and the like. The tone and 
atmosphere of the Epistle are Jewish. Even 
the allusions to natural phenomena are drawn 
from those of Palestine. 

3 . Date. This Jewish tone, and the absence 
of any allusion to the controversies which 
afterwards distracted the Church, combined 
with the simplicity of thought and the absence 
of any discussion of exclusively Christian 
topics, points to an early date, somewhere 
between 45 A.D. and 49 A.n. If that con- 
clusion be correct we shall see in the Epistle 
a 1 golden bridge connecting the Old and New 
Testaments.’ Some scholars, however, have 
assigned it to a later date in the life of St. 
James, i.e. about 60 A.n. or a little later, 
chiefly on the ground that in certain passages 
he appears to be correcting an exaggerated 
view of the teaching of St. Paul contained in 
Ro4 and Gal 3. Certainly there does appear 
to be a resemblance between these chs. and 
•Tas2, but it must be remembered, (1) that the 
questions discussed were common subjects of 
debate among the Jews, and might therefore 
be dealt with by the two writers quite inde- 
pendently of one another ; and ( 2 ) that the 
resemblance may be explained on the theory 
that St. Paul was acquainted with our Epistle. 
Professor J. B. Mayer, indeed, considers that 
in passages like Boo 3-5 7 - 3 St. Paul has 
borrowed from St. James. On the whole, 
therefore, the earlier date seems the more 
probable. 

4 . Reception in the Church. In the first 
ages of the Church our Epistle does not seem 
to have been widely known. St. Clement of 
Rome (about 95 a.d.) appears to have been 


acquainted with it, and Hennas (130-160 a.d.) 
has various allusions to il. Tho ancient Jew- 
Christian tract known as the ‘ Didacho ’ ( ? I Oil 
a.i>.) has two or three passages which may 
refer to it. But it was not included in the 
list of books of the New Testament known as 
the Muratorian Canon (? 180 a.d.), and Euse- 
bius of Cmsarea (4tli cent.) says that, although 
it was generally received, there were doubts 
about its genuineness. In the East it was (,e, 
we should expect) well known. It is found 
in the ancient Peshitta Syriac version as well 
as in tho oldest Egyptian versions. St. Jerome 
had no doubts about it, and eventually it was 
universally accepted. Any hesitation there 
may have been about admitting it into the 
Canon of the New Testament is easily under- 
stood when we remember that it was a short 
letter addressed to Jews, and that there was 
in some quarters an idea, plausible but false, 
that there was antagonism between St. Paul 
and St. James. There is, therefore, no \ulid 
reason, cither in the character of tho Epistle 
or in its reception by tho Church, for doubting 
the opinion of the vast majority of Christians 
that it is the genuine work of the brother of 
the Lord, and, probably, the earliest of the 
writings of the New Testament. Even those 
who assign to it a somewhat later dale 
would agree with Dean Stanley in his rcmaik 
that it is ‘the earliest in spirit’ if not in 
time. 

5 . Character and Contents. Allusion lus 
already been made to the Jewish tone and 
undeveloped theology of the Epistle, as will 
as to the numerous references to the Did 
Testament and the Apocrypha which meet ns 
at every turn. The question may therefore 
be asked, What is the special 1 alue to us ( 'hrr- 
tians of to-day of this brief Judaic Episik 
with its somewhat narrow range and limited 
outlook ? If we approach the study of it 
from the right point of view, not regarding it 
as a treatise on Christian theology, but rather 
as a practical letter on Christian ethic* tivan d 
from the standpoint of a devout Jew. we -bill 
find it both interesting and deeply inslruelne 
It occupies somewhat the same position in 
regard to the other Epistles as the teaching 
of St. John Baptist does in the gospel liana 
tive : op. Jas 1 22-27 01 a , 10 ijm with Mt.r IJ 
Lk.’J 11 . It is a call to repentance, and wlmle- 
lieartedness and reality in religion. But it g * h - 
further than this. Everywhere we find the 
teaching of Christ reproduced, often in almost 
the very words of the Master : ep., for in- 
stance, Mt 5 6 19 72 , it! K)g-> loan IK' with 

Jos 5 12 52 . 3 21 3 3 J 2 112 31.2 Notice 

also the resemblance between the Magnificat 
(Lk 1 eO-53) and Jas4°. No doubt the mu* 
rebuked are those to which outwardly respect- 
able Jews were very prone, but they are sins 
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which in this age of ihc Church's history also 
seem specially prevalent. The dangers of the 
possession of wealth, and the temptations 
which easily beset the rich man, the perils of 
half-heartednuss and of the attempt to com- 
bine the service of God with the service of 
the world, the undue respect for mere rank 
and wealth, the anxiety to teach instead of 
to learn, sins of speech, and harsh and hasty 
judgments of others — all these things confront 
us to-day in other, but not less dangerous, forms 
than those which St. James attacked. So that 
we shall find that the Epistle is in many 
respects singularly modern in tone, and speci- 
ally helpful to us in dealing with modern 
problems, which after all are only the old 
problems in a new guise. 

6. Analysis. It is not easy to give an 
analysis of an Epistle which, at first sight, 
seems to be rather a collection of ethical pre- 
cepts than a connected whole. But, if we look 
closer, we shall find one great leading thought 
underlying the whole and binding together its 
various sections. And that thought is the 
central doctrine of the Old Testament. * Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ’ (Dt 
G 4 ). That was the creed of every devout Jew, 
and that is the text of St. James’s homily. If 
God is one— one in Himself as well as the 
one true God — then His children, made in His 
image (Gn 1 -°), must strive to be like Him. J n 
God there is no change (1 1T ). He is • the same 
yesterday and to-day and for ever' (Hebl3 3 ). 
He is wholly good. He demands from His 
children complete sincerity and whole-hearted 
love and obedience ; hence the heinousness of 
sins like want of faith (1°), hearing without 
doing (1‘ 2 -), inconsistency in religious observ- 
ances (1 -° 2 1 ), partial obedience (2 W ), using 
the tongue for cursing as well as blessing (3 fl ), 
the attempt to combine the service of God 
with the service of the world (4'-). With this 
clue in our hands we can proceed to an analysis 
of the Epistle. 

(Probably the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews alludes here and elsewhere to St. 
James: cp. Hebll 31 12 11 with Jas3 18 2- 5 . 
Possibly Hebll starts with a definition of 
faith because of the difficulties raised by Jas 
214-20. Hob 13 "is supposed by many to con- 
tain an allusion to the death of St. James.) 

C. 1. 1. Salutation. 2-8. Trial from with- 
out, a source of joy to the man of prayer and 
faith. 9-12. Poverty is an example of those 
trials which may become joys. The reward of 
patient endurance. 13-18. Trial from within 
(= temptation) ; not from God, but from a 
man’s own sinful inclinations. God, our Maker, 
the author of good and never of evil. 19-25. 
We must be ready to listen and to receive the 
Word. But we must not be mere listeners ; 
we must be doers. 2G, 27. Our religious ser- 


vice must be real and practical. We must 
carry our worship into life by showing lovo 
and sympathy to others. 

C. 2. 1 -7. An instance of that inconsistency 
of life which is unworthy of a child of God — 
undue respect for wealth and position. 8-13. 
As God is one, so is His Law one. You can- 
not break a part without violating the whole 
Law. 14-26. Another instance of inconsist- 
ency — 1 faith ’ without practice, which is really 
no faith at all. 

C. 3. 1. 2. Warning against the excessive 

desire to become teachers of others. The 
teacher's work is one of great responsibility. 
3-1 2. All are liable to err, especially in speech. 
The tongue is a terrible power for mischief, 
and often leads to inconsistency. With the 
same tongue we bless God and curse men. 
13-18. The true wisdom contrasted with the 
false. 

C. 4. 1-4. Stern denunciation of those who 
pursue worldly pleasure. Such pursuit leads 
to crime and marks a man as the enemy of 
God. He is a jealous God. 5-10. God resists 
the proud and gives grace to the humble. 
Therefore surrender your wills to Him, and 
in His strength fight the devil. Repent of 
your sins and inconsistency of life, and then 
God will exalt you. 11, 12. Show humility 
by refraining from speaking evil of your 
brethren. By so speaking you sit in judg- 
ment upon and condemn the Law of God, and 
even the Lawgiver Himself. 13-17. Stem 
prophetic denunciation of those who form 
schemes of money-getting without any thought 
of God. 

C. 5. 1-6. Denunciation of the tyranny and 
injustice of the rich. 7-11. Exhortation to 
the Christian Jews to be patient and uncom- 
plaining. The Judge who will right all wrong 
is at hand. 12-20. Postscript. Warning 
against swearing. The right use of sorrow 
and joy. The sick man is to confess to the 
1 elders of the Church,’ who will intercede for 
him with God. The value of intercessory 
prayer, especially for the diseases of the soul. 
The man who saves a soul from death brings 
a blessing to himself as well as to others. 

[The changes of tone from stern denuncia- 
tion to tenderness in the last chs. are most 
likely due to the fact that St. James is some- 
times addressing non- Christian Jews and 
sometimes his ‘beloved brethren’ in Christ. 
It is to be observed that the sections of greatest 
severity (4 1-4 > 13-17 5 1- °) never employ the words 
‘ brethren,’ 1 my brethren,’ which are character- 
istic of the rest of the Epistle. In the little 
Christian communities of the East there would 
not be many rich men. Indeed, the Church 
of Jerusalem was notoriously poor (Ac 11 29 
Rol5 26 lCorl6 1-8 ). Probably many of tha 
Jew-Christians were in the employment of. 
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their rich fellow-countrymen, who would cheat 
them of their wages and oppress them (2 B 5 *.)] 

CHAPTER 1 

The Power of Faith under Temptation 

1. Servant] better, 1 slave.’ The word does 
not suggest any degradation, but only absolute 
surrender to the Master. St. James’s humility 
prevents the mention of the earthly relation- 
ship. Scattered abroad] RV ‘ of the Disper- 
sion.’ Jews were found (sometimes in great 
numbers) in all thecitiesof the Roman empire. 
They kept up their connexion with the 
mother-country by going up to the great Jewish 
feasts. Greeting] better, * joy be with you.’ 
This form of salutation is found elsewhere 
only in Ac 15 - a . 

2. Temptations] better, ‘ trials ’ (from with- 
out). Trials, rightly borne, bring joy. The 
Christian is bidden to pray ‘ lead us not into 
temptation’ (= trial) : but for him. trial, when 
it comes, may be made to yield ‘ peaceable 
fruit’ (Hebl‘2 11 ). Out of bitter may come 
sweet. 3. Trying] RV 1 proof.’ or 1 process 
of testing.' 4. Perfect and entire] better, ‘ full 
grown’ (Eph4 13 ), and ‘ complete ’ (1 TI10- 3 ). 

6. Wavereth] RV ‘ douhteth.’ Wave] RV 
‘ surge.' St. James is thinking of the sudden 
storms on the lake of Galilee. This is the 
first of the eleven metaphors drawn from the 
natural phenomena of Palestine which recall 
our Lord's earlier parables, and show St. 
James as a keen observer of nature. 8. A 
double-minded man in unstable] better, * he is a 
double-minded man, unstable,’ etc. 1 Double- 
miuded ' is one of the key-words of the Epistle. 
It implies half-hearted allegiance — an attempt 
to combine the service of God with the service 
of self and the world (MtG 24 ). 

9. Rejoice] better, 1 exult.’ Poverty is an 
instance of those trials which may become joys. 
The poor man is to exult in his high estate as 
a Christian : the rich man is to glory in the 
loss of those riches which are so dangerous 
and so fleeting. 11. Burning heat] better, 
• sirocco,’ the hot wind of Palestine which 
parches vegetation. Ways] better, 1 goings ’ ; 
perhaps used of the journeyings of rich mer- 
chants (4 13 ). 12. When he is tried] RV ‘ when 
he hath been approved.’ Crown] the wreath 
that crowns the victor (2 Tim 4 *> ltev2 10 ). 

13-15. Trials from within (= temptations). 
The Jews secin to have sometimes believed 
(from a mistaken interpretation of passages 
like 2S24 1 ) that God sent temptations, and 
that it was therefore impossible to resist 
them (Ro U 19 ). This error was fatal alike to 
any true conception of God and to any real- 
isation of human responsibility. It made the 
one God inconsistent with Himself. God is 
insusceptible to evil, and never tempts to sin, 
though He may permit temptation, in order 


that we may be made stronger by resisting it. 
Temptation cornea from a man’s own heart 
with its evil desire, that draws him from the 
right path. Desire becomes the mother of 
sin. Sin grows up and has a child — death. 

17. God is the source of good, and of good 
only. Every good gift and every perfect boon 
(not 1 gift,’ as AV) comes from Him, who i h 
the creator of the sun, moon, and stars. Rut, 
while they change and vary, and. as they re- 
volve, are sometimes in shadow, He is alwuu 
the same. Shadow of turning] RV 1 shadow 
that is cast by turning.’ 18. Begat] RV 
‘ brought forth.’ It seems at first sight nut ural 
to see in this v. a reference to the new birth of 
baptism, or to the regenerating power of the 
gospel (1 Pet 1 23). But such ideas arc foreign 
to the simplicity of St. James’s theological 
thought. The word of truth is the db me 
word which broughtabout the creation of man 
in God’s image (Gn 1 2B ). Firstfruits] see Xu 
15 21 Dt 18 3-4 Ro ills. 

19. Wherefore] RV ‘ye know this.’ 

20. The bitter words and angry passions of 
men will never bring about that righteous- 
ness — that entire and loving obedience to Hi-, 
divine will — which God requires irom Ilis 
children. 

21. Superfluity of naughtiness] better, ‘ over- 
flowing of malice.’ The much -speaking of the 
Jew's often ended in evil-speaking. 

Engrafted] RV ‘ implanted.’ The Word is 
like a seed lying in the heart, which, inuhr 
favourable conditions, would grow and bear 
fruit in life. 

22-25. Hearing without doing is useless. 
A mere hearer is like a man who glances at Ins 
natural face in a mirror (1 Cor 13 1S ). and then 
goes away and at once forgets what he looks 
like. But the man who practises as well us 
hears stoops down and gazes into the perfect 
Law of Christ, obedience to which is perfect 
freedom. He remembers the ideal of Christian 
manhood he sees there, and strives to realise 
it in life. Thus he wins blessing. Sue on 2 '-. 

26. Religion] better, ‘religious observance, 
the outward service of God.’ In order that the 
service and worship of God may be acceptable, 
the man who offers it must (1) show practical 
love and sympathy, and (21 strive after per- 
sonal holiness (Pss 40 0-8 51 ,B > 17 Isa l 1 "- 1 '); 
otherwise he is inconsistent. 

CHAPTER 2 

Warnings against Respect op Per-ons. 

Belief and Practice 

1. Another instance of inconsistency. Jesus 
Christ the Lord of glory] better, 1 Jesus ( lirist 
the glory,’ or 1 the glorious one.’ One of the 
rare passages in which St. James breaks 
through his habitual reserve in speaking of 
the Master, and shows us something of his 
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devotion to Christ. Such reserve was natural 
to a Jew. 2 . In the Jewish-Christian Church 
the place for worship is still the synagogue 
(HeblO 25 ). At first strangers would be 
admitted (1 Corl4 18 ). 4 . Partial] better, 

* divided ’ between Christian duty and worldly 
interests. 

Judges of evil thoughts] better, ‘ evil- 
thinking judges.’ By showing undue prefer- 
ence to the rich man you judge, and judge 
wrongly, as to the relative merits of the rich 
and the poor man (see 4 11 ). God, the Just 
Judge, gives greater honour to the pious poor 
man. He is an heir of the kingdom (1°). 

6 . Josephus (‘ Ant.’ 28. 8) speaks of the 
cruelty of the rich Sadducecs to the poor in 
Jerusalem: cp. also Isa 3 13 Ami 1 , and many 
other passages from the prophets of the OT. 
denouncing the cruelty and oppression of the 
rich. 7 . Worthy name] ItV 1 honourable name.’ 
For baptism into the name of Christ see Ac 
2 s8 . For the expression cp. Ac 5 41 (RV) Phil 
2 9 . By the which ye are called] better, • which 
was called over you,’ i.e. probably at baptism. 

8 . Royal law] see L v 1 9 13 and Mt 5 43 “ 47 . 

10 . It might be said that, even if a man 
transgressed the Law of Christ in the matter 
of respect of persons, he was only breaking a 
small part of that Law. Not so. The Law, 
like the Lawgiver, is one. To break any com- 
mandment is to violate the whole Law of 
love, the unity of which is marred by any dis- 
obedience. 

iz. The law of liberty] better, ‘a law of 
liberty.’ There can be no true liberty without 
obedience. A Law of liberty is one which a 
man obeys freely, not because he must, but 
because it is a Law of love, which is gladly 
obeyed. To serve the Master, Christ, is ‘ per- 
fect freedom.’ To St. J ames oven the OT. Law 
— though imperfect — was something higher 
than a mere code. He saw in it the under- 
lying principle of love. Thus he was led on 
to find in the Law of Christ the fulfilment of 
the old Law. 13 . The meaning of the last 
phrase probably is, The unmerciful and un- 
loving man is condemned without pity (Mt 
1821-35), b u t the merciful man is triumphantly 
acquitted. The man who lo\es is * justified ’ 
by God. 

14 . A third instance of inconsistency — great 
profession of belief without practice. In order 
to understand this passage we must bear in 
mind that St. James is here using the word 
‘faith’ in a sense opposite to that of 1 3 > 
and different also from that in which St. Paul 
uses it. To St. Paul faith is always living and 
loving belief in Christ. To St. James (in this 
passage) faith is a kind of 1 otiose assent,’ or 
at any rate a ‘ barren orthodoxy, untouched by 
love.’ Similarly, to St. Paul 1 works ’ are tho 
works of the Law — the. fulfilment of certain 


obligations quite apart from faith. To St. 
J ames ‘ works ’ are the necessary fruits of 
Faith, without which Faith in any true sense 
cannot exist. That the two writers are in 
substantial agreement, is Bhown by passages 
like 2 Cor 9 8 Eph2 18 2 Th 2 n 1 Tim 2 18 5 4 ° 
G 18 2 Tim 3 17 Tit 2 "> 14 3 8 . (St. J ames’s ‘ faith ’ 
would be represented in St. Paul’s language 
by 1 knowledge,’ and his ‘ works ’ by ‘ the fruits 
of the Spirit.’) The difference is ‘ merely a 
difference in method of stating the truth.’ The 
two writers, ‘ like trains on different p£rs of 
rails, cannot collide, though they may seem to 
be in danger of doing so.’ The further ques- 
tion whether, if either was acquainted with 
the writings of the other - , he would have used 
phrases liable to be misunderstood, is one not 
easy to answer with certainty ; but at least we 
may say that it cannot be regarded as proved 
that either of the two had read the work of 
the other. It is, at any rate, unlikely that 
St. James had read St. Paul. 

15 - 17 . Faith without practical love of the 
brethren is dead. The reference may be to 
the famine of Acll 28 ’ 30 . Being alone] RY 
1 in itself.’ 18 . If you have * faith ’ without 
active piety to be its evidence, it is impossible 
for any one to be sure that you have faith at 
all. 19 . Tremble] better, ‘shudder.’ Even 
the evil spirits have a kind of 1 faith ’ ; and 
their faith bears fruit of a sort. It causes 
them profound fear : Mk 1 24 Lk 8 28 . No doubt 
St. James has in his mind these incidents 
recorded in the Gospels. 

20 - 25 . The appeal to Scripture. Abra- 
ham’s readiness to sacrifice his only son was 
the crowning act of a life of faitn which 
began when he left home and country. By 
that faith he was ‘ justified ’ (i.e. acquitted at 
the bar of God’s judgment), and called God’s 
friend (Isa 41 s ). So also, when Rahab re- 
ceived Joshua’s spies and saved their lives, 
her faith was practical (Josh 2 1 Hebll 81 
1 Clem 12). Rahab, though a Gentile and an 
outsider, was sure that the God of Israel was 
the one true God, and that His people would 
be victorious. And she had the courage of 
her com ictions. She showed in a practical 
way that she was on the Lord’s side, and so 
was leuarded by becoming an ancestress of 
Christ Himself after the flesh (Mtl 5 ). 

26 . Without] better, 1 apart from.’ 

CHAPTER 3 

The Control of the Tongue 

1 , 2 . Warning against undue eagerness to 
teach : cp. Mtl 2 31 23 1 Ro 2 19 .20 1 Cor 12® 
142 iM 0 Epb4 n . Masters] better, ‘teachers.’ 
The position of a teacher is one of great 
responsibility. Greater condemnation] RV 
‘heavier judgement’ (Lk 1 2 4S ). We all fre- 
quently err (RY ‘stumble,’ better than AY 
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offend i There is no such thing as human in- 
fallibility. That which is most likely to cause" 
ii ■ . > err is the tongue (vv. 3-1 2). 4 . Governor] 
kV ‘steersman.’ 

5 . Great power is exercised by small things 
like a horse’s bridle and a rudder. So also the 
tongue, although small, is very powerful, and 
generally for evil rather than for good. How 
great a matter] better, ‘how great a wood.' 
A tiny spark can set on fire a great forest. 

6 . The tongue in . . a world of iniquity] better, 

1 the tongue maketh itself (or, becometh) like 
the wicked world.’ The idea conveyed in this 
difficult passage seems to be that, while other 
members can sin only to a limited extent, the 
tongue can inspire and cause a whole cycle of 
wickedness — a whole world of evil. ‘ There is 
no divine law which the tongue cannot break ’ 
(R. W. Dale, ‘Epistle of James,’ 94j. Course 
of nature] perhaps, ‘ the wheel of nature ' — 
the whole circle or sphere of life. 

Set on fire of hell (RY ‘ by hell ')] i.e. the 
source from which this evil activity of the 
tongue springs is hell, the Gehenna of Fire. 

8. Unruly] better, 1 restless,’ 1 unstable,’ 

‘ never still.’ 

9-12. ‘ The tongue is not only mischievous, 
but also gives rise to inconsistency. With it 
we bless the God of love (and thereby profess 
that we are striving to be like Him), and in the 
same breath curse our fellow-men, made in His 
image. Nature should teach us to avoid such 
inconsistency. The purposes of nature are 
clear and single. Fig trees bear figs, and vines 
grapes. Salt water does not yield fresh.' The 
last clause means that, just as a fountain of 
bitter water cannot yield any that is sweet, so 
the man who speaks bitter words against his 
fellow-men cannot truly praise or love God 
(1 Jn4 2 "). 

13. Here St. James returns from the 
digression of vv. 3-12 to the subject of vv. 1, 2. 
His readers desired to become teachers. But 
the first qualification for a teacher is wisdom, 
True wisdom defined, and contrasted with its 
counterfeit. Out of a good conversation] RV 
‘ by his good life.’ True wisdom is practical 
and gentle ; false wisdom shows itself in strife 
and party spirit. If a contentious man boasts 
of his wisdom he is a liar. 15. SensualJ better, 

‘ carnal,’ ‘ belonging to the natural man ’ 
(1 Cor 2 11 15 w ). 17 . Easy to be intreated] 

better, ‘ teachable,’ ready to welcome truth 
from whatever quarter it may come, not re- 
fusing the guidance of others. Without par- 
tiality] better, ‘free from double-mindedness.’ 

18. Of them that make peace] better, ‘by 
peacemakers.’ The wise man is a peacemaker 
who sows good seed that in God’s time will 
bear precious fruit. 

To sum up. The heavenly wisdom is, (1) 
chaste, pure (in relation to its possessor) ; (2) 


peaceable (in its relation to others), (a) actively, 

1 reasonable,’ (6) passively, ‘ easy to be per- 
suaded ’ ; (3) practical, ‘full of pity and good 
works ’ ; (4) certain of itself, ‘ without doubt- 
fulness,’ and therefore ‘ without hypocrisy.’ 
Wisdom, in St. James’s view, is moral rather 
than an intellectual quality. 

CHAPTER 4 

Denunciation of Gkeeii and Lou: 

of Pleasure 

1. Lusts] better, ‘ pleasures.' 2. 'You 
eagerly desire something which another Ink 
and you have not. This unregulated desire 
may lead to hate and even murder (cp. Allah, 
IK 21), but even so your covetous desire-* go 
on ; they grow by what they feed on. Still you 
have not got your desire. Then comes the 
wholesale murder of unjust war ; and yet m m 
are unsatisfied, because you try to get thing-, 
for yourselves, instead of asking God tor 
them.’ The chief difficulty of this passage lies 
in the words ‘ye kill.’ It has been argued 
that the words as they stand are out of pines. , 
and that the early Christians of St. James s 
time coulel not have been guilty of murder. 
It has been suggested that the true reading is 
a word translated "ye are envious.’ But. (1) 
while a Christian in these first days might not 
have been guilty of actual murder, lie might 
well have given way to those feelings of bale 
which lead to murder (‘Whosoever hnletli 
his brother is a murderer,’ IJnll 1 ''); and. (2) 
the Epistle was not meant exclusiv uly lor 
Christian Jews. In the Jewish society ol 
St. James’s day murder was frequently the 
first means by which a man sought to gr.itifv 
his desires (Mklo" Ac21 3t > 23 11 ). With a 
passionate people like the Jews there u.e> 
always a danger of a sudden attack and 
murder. 

4. Adulterers and adulteresses] RY 'adul- 
teresses ’ (without ‘ adulterers and ’), meaning, 
of course, those who have forsaken God. The 
thought is very common in the OT. (Isa 57 J '" 
Jei'3 20 EzklG Hos2). It is also found in Alt 
12 31 '. The metaphor of the Church as the 
bride of Christ occurs in Epli5- J and other 
passages of the NT. 

5. The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to 
envy] better, ‘God longeth eagerly loi the 
spirit that He planted in us.’ St. Janie- is 
here alluding to several passages in tin- (IT. 
rather than quoting accurately. The thought 
is found in Ex20 5 34 1 * Dt4- 4 . ‘God is a 
jealous God, but His jealous love is very 
different from that of man. It shows itself 
in the good gift of more grace. He Jongs 
that the spirit of man should bo drawn more 
closely to Him, and become like Him.’ The 
above is the best rendering of a disputed pas- 
sage. Others translate, ‘ The (Holy) Spirit 
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which He made to dwell in ns yearns for us.' 
But there does not seem to bo any specific 
reference to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
this passage 

7-12. Duty to God — humility, sincerity, 
repentance. Duty to man — to live in love, 
and refrain from slander and fault-finding. 

8. Double minded] Notice the recurrence of 
the key-note struck in I s 9. Heaviness] 
better, ‘dejection.’ 11. When a man speaks 
against his brother he is practically condemn- 
ing the Law of Lov e, and thus arrogating to 
himself the office of a judge In criticising 
that Law he is virtually criticising the divine 
Lawgiver 

I3~C. 5*. Stern denunciation of the pre- 
sumption and tyranny of the rich From ihe 
Old and NT it may be gathered that, on the 
whole, wealth was misused by the Jews, and 
that therefore the ‘ mammon of unrighteous- 
ness’ was an occasion of sin and a terrible 
temptation. St. James’s teaching about wealth 
is put in a brief, uncompromising form, without 
limitations or exceptions. The possession of 
riches is regarded as a danger But that a 
Christian might possess wealth, if only he 
recognised that he was a steward of it(Lk 10 
is clear from passages like 1 Tim 6 17 " 19 . Zac- 
chceus (Lk 19 1 ' s ) and Joseph of Ariinatluea 
(Mt27 47 ) were both rich, and both disciples. 

13. Such a city] RV 1 this city.’ The pre- 
sumption rebuked is that of the rich (? non- 
Christian) Jewish merchant who travelled for 
purposes of gain. 14. What in your life ? It 
Is even a vapour] RV ‘ Te are a vapour.’ 

CHAPTER 5 

Rebuke and Excoukagemext 

2. Are corrupted, etc.] prophetic tense, in 
which the future is spoken of as though it 
were already come to pass. 3. For the last 
days] RV ‘ in the last days.’ The warning 
was fulfilled during the siege of Jerusalem, 
when many rich Jews were slain by Zealots 
(Jos. ‘Wars,’ 5. 10). 4. Lord of Sabaoth] an 
OT. phrase = 1 Lord of Hosts.' It is not 
found elsewhere in the NT., except once in a 
quotation (Ro 9 "). 5. As in a day of slaughter] 
omit 1 as,’ and cp. Jerl2 8 25 84 6. The just] 

RV ‘righteous one,’ may refer (as Ac 9 1 1 7°-) 
to our Lord, but is perhaps a general state- 
ment. although in that case the plural rather 
than the singular would naturally be used. 

7-11. A message of patience and hope to 
the persecuted Christians. 

7. There will be a final Judgment, when 
justice will be done. Therefore be patient 
(better, ‘ longsuflering,’ Ro2 4 ). 8. The coming 
of the Lord] here clearly the reference is to 
the Lord Christ, to whom St. James applies 
the sacred Name given by the Jews to God the 
Father. To a Christian Jew the promise was 


fulfilled in the siege and destruction of Jeru 
salem Early and latter rain] Another illus- 
tration from Palestine (Dt 11 11 Jerb 24 Joel 2 w 
ZcchlO 1 ). 9. Do not let your irritation and 
soreness at outside oppression vent itself in 
impatience and grumbling towards one another. 

11. Patience] better, 'endurance’ This is 
the only NT leference to Job, though the 
book is quoted 1 Cor 3 19 End of the Loraj 
In the end God turned Job’s sorrow into joy, 
and showed that He is full of compassion and 
mercy 

12. See Mt u 23-37 It was a common Jewish 
sin to confirm statements by an oath or curse 
(lit 23 49 ilk 14“*). The question of judicial 
oaths is not touched either here or in the 
Gospels. Above all things] i.e. in your con- 
troversies and quarrels (referring back to v 9) 

‘ a\ oid especially the use of an oath to 
strengthen your assertions in ordinary conver- 
sation.’ The use of oaths when seriously taken 
as in the presence of God was allowed both by 
the Old and the NT (Dt6 48 Pa 63 44 Isa 65 46 
Jer4 2 Ro 1 9 9 4 2 Corl 28 1181, etc). 13. The 
true means of sanctifying times of excitement, 
whether joyful or sorrowful. We must 
make the worship of God the outlet for our 
emotion. 

14-16. I11 order to understand this passage, 
round which much controversy has raged, we 
must remember that it was, and is, a Jewish 
custom foi a sick man to make his confession 
to some rabbi or rabbis Elaborate rules to 
guide those who receive such clinical confes- 
sions are found in the Talmud. St. James is 
tolling his readers that this custom was to be 
continued bv Christian Jews, and that the con- 
fession of the sick man was to be made to the 
clergy (' presbyters ’) of the Church. They would 
then (1) pray over him for the pardon of his 
sins, and (2) anoint him with oil (the recognised 
remedy, Isa l 9 Mk6 4S LklO 84 ). By these 
means he would obtain forgiveness of his sms, 
and (if it were God’s will) recoverfrom his sick- 
ness. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the Roman Catholic doctrine of Extreme 
Unction receives no justification from this pas- 
sage. In the Prayer-Book (‘ Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick ’) the lines laid down 
by St. James are closely followed. To a 
Jew sickness and sin were associated (Jn 9 2 ). 

16. Confess //»«/• faults] RV ‘ Confess there- 
fin c 3 our sins.’ referring back to the previous 
vv. St. James is throughout talking about the 
confession of a sick man to the elders He 
does not touch upon the wider question of the 
lawfulness of confession generally 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man] better, ‘ the supplication of a just man 
availeth much in its working.’ Once more St. 
James draws his illustration from the OT. 
Elijah, though a great and holy man, was yet 
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a man of like nature with any other man. 
But, being holy, he was mighty in interces- 
sion. His intercessions not only removed the 
national trouble, sent as a punishment for 
national sins, but also (for the time, at least), 
brought about a national repentance and there- 
fore the divine pardon. The supplication of 
Elijah for the sick nation is analogous to the 
supplication of the presbyter for the sick 
man. 

19 . The glorious privilege of the man who 
brings a hu man soul to repent and believe. 


INTito. 

He saves a soul from spiritual death, and is 
himself blessed. 

20 . The concluding words (quoted from 
ProvlO la and found also in lPet4 8 ) arc 
usually referred to the sinner. But passages 
like Ecclus3 30 Dan 4 27 Tob4 10 12° show that 
the later Jews held that good deeds blot out 
the sins of those who do them. Probably St. 
James has these passages in his mind, and 
teaches that he who waters others shall bo 
watered also himself — that, in covering the sins 
of another, a man may be covering his own. 


JAMES — 1 PETEll 


1 PETER 

INTRODUCTION 


1. Author. The author describes himself 
as ‘ Peter an apostle of Jesus Christ ' through- 
out, and there is no reason to doubt the truth 
of his claim. The Christian writers who 
lived nearest to apostolic times knew the 
Epistle, and did not question its authorship, 
and, as soon as collections of apostolic books 
were formed, we find it included in them. 
Only in modern times have objections been 
raised, on the ground that such widespread 
and severe persecution as the letter implies 
was unknown during St. Peter’s lifetime, and 
that the author is more indebted to St. Paul’s 
Epistles than St- Peter was likely to be. 
These objections disappear when the Epistle 
itself and the relations of St. Peter to St. 
Paul are carefully studied. 

2 . Occasion and Contents. That both 
writer and readers were expecting a severe 
persecution is the first and strongest impression 
which the letter leaves on us. But this ‘ fiery 
trial ’ is only expected ; it is not oven certain 
that it will come at all (3 14 ' 1 "). As yet 
there has been suffering from slander and 
isolation, but now something worse is certainly 
looked for. What had caused this expectation ? 
In (14 a.d. there had been a great fire at Rome, 
which the Emperor Nero was suspected of 
having caused. He directly afterwards put 
to death a large number of Christians in order 
to quiet the people. Trustworthy tradition 
says that both St. Paul and St. Peter were 
slain in the persecution that thus began ; it is, 
however, not improbable that St. Paul suffered 
some years before St Peter. This news would 
Boon spread to the Christians in all parts of the 
empire, who would naturally begin to fear for 
themselves. The Christians to whom this 
Epistle was written dwelt in districts of Asia 


Minor, all of which probably, and two of which 
certainly, were connected with St. Paul. It 
was carried by Silvanus, the friend of St. 
Paul. It is then reasonable to suppose that 
St. Peter wrote to these people soon after St. 
Paul’s martyrdom, being himself at the time 
in Rome, surrounded by the sorrows and 
dangers of a terrible persecution, to encouiage 
them to meet the trial steadfastly, if, as they 
feared, it should reach them. Silvanus would 
tell them all there was to tell about then- 
master Paul. The letter from St. Peter 
would show that they wore still cared tor by 
an Apostle, to whom some of them probably 
owed their conversion on the first Whit 
Sunday : cp. Ac 2 9 *• and 1 Pet 1 1 . It contained 
too encouragement of a deeper kind. St. 
Peter begins by greeting them in the name of 
the Holy Trinity ; reminds them that all 
events have their source in God’s foreknow- 
ledge ; that this trial is part of His eternal 
purpose, and that they are therefore sure of 
His protection ; that, if the veil were lifted, 
as one day it will be, they would .see the 
divine power and glory surrounding them ; 
that Christ’s work was done through suffering, 
and that suffering is the proper state of Chris- 
tians, and the condition of their happiness and 
hope, for safety from the perils of this life is 
a little matter to those who are heirs of eternal 
safety ; that the Holy Spirit, who in times 
past gave ancient Israel its Messianic hope, is 
with them still, making them the people of 
Christ, the manifested Messiah, binding to- 
gether the whole brotherhood throughout the 
world for the fulfilment of God’s singlo 
purpose, and enabling them to live as a con- 
secrated people should. ‘ In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength ’ is the .sum 
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of his encouragement. Those whom the dm on the Christian privilege of suffering for 
heathen scorn as * Christians must live] and, others, and aiding to advance the salvation of 
if need be, suffer, as men would who are like the world. It is remarkable that Ac 2 31 is the 
Christ, being holy, gentle, courteous, loyal, closest parallel that can be found in NT. to 
giving no occasion for real offence. Even the lPetb 18 '-, hut, that, whereas in the speech 
imperial authority is to be respected ; what- Christ’s continued life in the spirit is alone 
ever Nero’s conduct may be, his office is of mentioned, in the Epistle the subject is the 
divine appointment. But more than that: extension of His redeeming work to those who 
Christ’s sufferings were sacrificial ; through seemed to have perished beyond hope, 
them He saved sinners, and through death the This development is natural in an Apostle 
scope of His redeeming work was enlarged, who had for years been testing by experience 
So through their sufferings — to which they the power of the gospel, but it is likely that 
have been consecrated by the sprinkling of St. Paul had been a special aid to him. From 
Christ’s Blood — these Christians may be the Gal2 1114 some have imagined that there was 
means of bringing even their persecutors to tho same continued opposition between them as 
salvation. there was between St. Paul and the narrow Ju- 

3. General Remarks on the Epistle. No one daising conservatives who ‘ came from James.’ 
was better fitted than St. Peter to write such an But the broad lesson of NT. is that the Apo- 
Epistle. The Lord had named him Peter tho sties, in spite of differences of training and 
Rock ; and though his conduct in gospel days temperament, were agreed on all important 
may sometimes have seemed to belie the name, points, and were strong enough to overcome 
yet his later life showed that Christ had judged the scruples and opposition of these Judaisers. 
his character aright, and had by His discipline This Epistle seems to have been written to 
‘stablished and strengthened’ his steadfastness. Churches which were mainly composed of 
He stood firm in Jerusalem before persecuting Gentile Christians ; but the old disputes about 
rulers, and knew how persecution should be the Law have long ago been gettled ; there is 
met. no trace of them here ; the Church is no longer 

His speeches, as recorded in Acts, show that divided ; all Christians alike are simply the 
he was sustained in those days by the same inheritors of ancient Israel. There is then 
kind of thoughts as he expresses in this Epistle nothing strange in finding, as we certainly do, 
— obedience is the great duly ; the sufferings that St. Peter has studied Epistles of St. Paul 
of Christ were appointed by God, and were with care. With Romans and Ephesians in 
not the chance triumph of His enemies ; they particular, it is plain that he is thoroughly 
involved humiliation, rejection, and the curse familiar. To quote detached verses would 
of the Tree ; they led to tho Resurrection which hardly be convincing. Most of the parallels 
was due to the act of the Father, and is tho are pointed out in the notes, and it will be 
source of Christian hope ; now He sits supremo scon that the thoughts of whole passages are 
at the right hand of God, and has poured forth reproduced with just that kind of difference 
upon His peoplo the Holy Spirit of whom Ho which would be expected if the resemblance 
had received the promise from the Father : were due to memory, not copying. St. Peter 
from thence He shall come at tho time of the has borrowed nothing which he has not made 
restoration of all things to judge tho quick and his own. He does not follow St. Paul in his 
dead. Jesus of Nazareth' is the Messiah, of use of • flesh ’ for man's lower, corrupt nature, 
whom prophets spoke, and for whom Israel or of ‘soul ’ for that part of man’s compound 
hoped. Forgiveness and repentance come from being which lie shares with all that lives, but 
Him, and through faith in His name is safety gives to these words the simple meaning which 
and salvation. The Apostles are His wiinesscs. they bear in the Gospels, fordoes he speak 
and so is the Holy Spirit in His people. All of faith quite as St. Paul does ; faith in this 
that has happened since He came is the out- Epistle as in Hebrews, is akin to hope / it is 
come of past history, and there has been no belief in that which shall at last be revealed, 
break in the life of the people who are God's He twice uses the phrase * in Christ,’ but does 
peculiar care ; among them the believing Gen- not, like St. Paul, make it the very centre of 
tiles are also reckoned. bis theology. The doctrine which it implies, 

There has however been some progress in an< t which was derived from our Lord Himself, 
the Apostle’s mind between the speeches and ' s found indeed in St. Peter, but he lays on 
the Epistle. Christ’s sufferings, once his stum- the whole more stress on following Christ as 
bling-block, had become reasonable to him a leader than on the mystical union with Christ, 
after the Resurrection ; now he sees that they which St. Paul realised vividly. In Ephesians 
are the beginning of His glory and the great the immediate coming of Christ seems to be 
means of His salvation. Now he understands, no longer expected ; a long course of develop- 
as he scarcely did then, their sacrificial char- ment in the Church is looked for. But St. 
octer, and therefore lays more stress than he Feter, with the fearful signB of the changed 
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time before him. writes , 1 The end of all things 
is at hand.’ He never applies the title of 
Church, so frequent in that Epistle, to the 
Christian community. 

That the Epistle of St. James had been 
studied also by St. Peter seems certain, and if 
this was written at an early date in Palestine, 
he may have done so in his Palestinian days. 
Cp. IPetl 7 - 12 ' 24 4 s 5 s with Jas 1 3 > U >M 4 s 5-°. 

He presents us indeed in this Epistle with 
‘Thoughts, sometimes new and rare, but chiefly 
drawn 

Out of the treasure-house of memories dear,’ 
and the dearest of those memories are of his 
Lord. Christ’s sufferings ; the new life of 
hope which began with the Resurrection ; the 
restoration of the fallen Apostle when Christ 
bade him ‘ Feed, tend, My sheep, My lambs’ ; 
the Saviour washing the disciples' feet with 
the towel knotted round Him ; the Apostle's 
own confession that Jesus was the Christ, 
and the Lord’s answer . 1 Happy art thou, Simon’ 
— these are some of the gospel memories 
which he unobtrusively introduces into his 
letter, and all through it we perceive his 
longing to sec his beloved Lord again. 

4 . Two points remain for special notice. 
(1) If St. Peter wrote from Rome why does 
he say 1 She that is in Babylon saluteth you ’ 
(5 13 ItV) ? In Revelation Babylon means 
Rome. It is not unlikely that St. Peter 
should have applied the name, even at an 
earlier time, to the city which was already 
being stained with the blood of the saints. 
That title for Rome would correspond with 
the Jewish titles which he gives to the 
Gentile Christians. There is no trustworthy 
evidence that he ever went to the real Babylon. 
St. Mark, from whom greeting is sent, was 
summoned to Rome by St. Paul just before 
his martjTdom (2 Tim 4 n ). The order in 
which the districts are named can only be 
explained if the letter was sent by sea. The 
two Epistles of St. Paul which have particu- 
larly influenced its thought and language were 
connected with Rome ; so was, probably, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which has much in 
common with 1 Pet. Everything points in the 
same direction — that by Babylon St. Peter 
meanB Rome, and probably Rome become fear- 
ful by Nero's persecution. See also on 5 I2 > 13 . 

(2) The Epistle is written in remarkably 
good Greek, and is more like the work of a 
careful student than of a Galilean fisherman. 
We feel, as we read it, the Bame surprise as 
the rulers did when they found that St. Peter 
and St. John were ‘unlearned and ignorant 
men' (Ac4 13 ). But Greek was much used in 
Palestine, and even a fisherman of Galilee 
would know how to speak it tolerably. The 
rulers in their amazement 1 took knowledge of 
them that they had been Tyitlj Jesus,’ and the 


1. 2 

companionship of a great character doeH raise 
a man’s style. So does familiarity with such 
books as the OT. Scriptures and the Epistles 
of St. Paul; nor does the greatness of his 
theme itself fail to affect the writer. If 
further explanation is needed, it may perhaps 
be found in lPet 6 12 , where the meaning may 
quite well be, ‘ I havo used Silvanus as nij 
secretary; he has, lam sure, given my thoughts 
faithfully, though he has written them out in 
his own language.’ 

CHAPTER 1 

Greeting in the Name of tiie Holy 

Trinity. Encouragement to hope i\ 
Faith and Ohhdiencb 
i, z. To the strangers scattered throughout 
. . elect] RV ‘ to the elect who are sojourners 
of the Dispersion in,’ ole. The R V order .slam s 
that the present circumstances of his readers, 
as well as their election and his own apostle- 
ship, are all according to the foreknowledge 
of God. Elect] i.e. chosen. Christians, like 
Israel of old. are God’s chosen people. Tim 
• Dispersion ’ was a term used to describe the 
Jews who had been scattered among (lie 
nations since the time of the capthiiv : cp. 
Isa 11 12 Ze ph3M Jn7 33 Jas lb Pontus, 
Galatia, etc.] These names include the w hole 
of what we call Asia Minor, N. and W. of the 
Taurus range. The order is natural if we 
suppose St. Peter’s messenger carried the leltur 
from Rome to a port of Pontus. then made a 
circuit with it, and returned to the same port, 
St. Paul had preached in part of this country : 
op. Ac 16°. There were men from Cappadocia, 
Pontus, and Asia at Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost (Ac 2 9 ). z. The foreknowledge of 
God] op. 1 20 RV. The whole course of c\ ents 
which are gradually revealed to man is know 11 
to God from everlasting : cp. Ro4 lr and H-* 
Heb 1 1 10 (RM) Rev 4 14 ( ItV). Through sancti- 
fication] RV ‘ in sanctification.’ God's chosen 
people are surrounded by the influences of (lie 
Holy Spirit. By these they are brought to 
consecration and guided afterwards to more 
and more perfect obedience. 

Sprinkling of the blood] Sacrificial sprinkling 
is meant: cp. Heb9 13 . ™. 2 i 10-- 12'-‘. The 
expression is peculiar to these two Epistles, 
and the reference in both is to the sacrifices at 
the giving of the Law at Sinai (Ex24 3_s ). nlicro 
sprinkling with the blood of slain victims was 
the means of purifying and consecrating the 
people for entering on the divine covenant, in 
which they were, on the one hand, accept ed as 
Jehovah’s people, on the other, obliged In 
obedience. So God’s foreknowledge, working 
in the Spirit’s sanctification, has chosen a 
people to be consecrated to fellowship and 
obedience in the new covenant. Bui. the 
sprinkling with this Blood is no more symbol ; 
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the blood is the life which lias been made per- 
fect by death (rp. Lv 17 n ), and when the 
Christian is sprinkled with Christ’s Blood, he 
is made to share His life, and, at the same time, 
consecrated to an obedience which may have 
to be unto death. Grace . . and peace] An 
apostolic salutation, perhaps suggested by the 
priestly blessing in Nub--' 37 . In the word 
‘ grace ’ is gathered up ‘ all that may be sup- 
posed to be expressed in the smile of a 
heavenly King looking down upon His people ’ 
(Hort). 

In this greeting we have, as it were, the 
ends of the 1 breads which are presently inter- 
woven to make the texture of the Epistle. 

‘ Elect who are sojourners ’ sums up in an 
epigram the contrast between the outward 
uncertainty which was the occasion, and the 
inward assurance of peace and duty which is 
the teaching of the whole Epistle. Thus the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity on which the greet- 
ing is based, becomes the text of the Apostle’s 
exhortations. From l 3 -2 10 the sanctification 
of the Spirit issuing in the Christian life of 
faith and obedience is the main theme. From 
2 H-4 11 the sufferings of Christ are presented 
as the example and purification of those whose 
ordinary lot is to suffer. From 4 12 -5 n the 
special and fiercer trial which is about to 
begin is shown to be part of the foreknowledge 
and counsel of God. 

1 3 - 2 10 . The first division of the letter : 

A (i), 1 3 ' 9 , the faith of Christians, (ii), 1 10 ' 12 , 
its connexion with the faith of ancient Israel ; 
B (i), 1 13-si, the life of obedience to which 
their faith devotes them is (ii), 1 a new 
life, (iii), ii 1 * 1 ®, which is nevertheless the fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of the Jewish Church. 

A (i). x 3 ' 9 . ‘Blessed be God who has be- 
gotten us to a living hope through the Resur- 
rection. Laying hold of this hope by faith, 
you know that you are being kept safe, though 
trials beset you. These trials but purify your 
faith, enriching it with joyful love for Jesus 
Christ, the earnest of the perfect salvation, 
which shall be revealed when He is revealed.’ 

3. Hath begotten] RY ‘ begat ’ : the RY 
rendering brings the moment of begetting 
before us. The Resurrection must have been 
to all the Eleven, and to St. Peter especially, 
such a change from despair to hope as could 
only be expressed as a beginning of new life : 
cp. Ro 6 4 Eph 2 5 Phil 3 10 . 4 . Inheritance] The 
land of promise (Hob 1 1 9 ) was the inheritance 
of Israel. During all their wanderings this 
was reserved for them, but they were taught 
in many ways that it was a type of a better 
inheritance. This inheritance is reserved for 
the true Israel in heaven. It cannot bo cor- 
rupted, as the earth was in the days of Noah 


lions (Lv 18 37 Dt2l - 3 Jer2 7 ), and the Temple 
by the heathen (PsT'J 1 ), nor do its flowers or 
fruits fade away (Isa32 13 SOU, G1 J1 ): cp.2Pet 
3 13 . 5. Kept] RV 1 guarded ’ : cp. Gal 3 23 Phil 
4 7 . Salvation] RV ‘a salvation.’ The Gk. 
means ‘ safety,’ 1 health,’ and is so used in 
Ac 2 7 34 Hebll 7 . It must have had to all 
early Christians some of the freshness of a 
metaphor (cp. The Order of the Visitation of 
the Sick : 1 in whom, and through whom, thou 
may est receive health and sal vation ’), and here, 
as in Ac4 12 , St. Peter seems to pass from the 
simple to the deeper significance. In the last 
time] The Gk. might bo rendered , 1 in a time of 
extremity,’ i.e. when things are at the worst : 
ep. Dan 12 J . 

6 . Ye greatly rejoice] as the Lord bade 
His disciples to do in tribulation (Jnlfi 33 ; 
cp. 15 11 1021 ). Joyfulness characterised the 
earliest disciples. Temptations] RM ‘trials.’ 

7 . The trial of your faith] RY 1 The proof 

of yourfaith.' St. Peter means it is worth while 
to purify even perishable gold, much more 
your faith (cp. Job 23 10 Ps 66 10 Provl7 3 
Zeclil3 B , and especially Isa 48 10 Ecc1ub2 6 ) ; 
but he expresses it a little inaccurately, as 
though the proof, not the thing proved, were 
precious: cp. Jasl 2 . It is St. Peter’s habit 
to speak somewhat scornfully of gold : cp. 1 18 
3 3 5 2 Ac 3 8 8 . A generous touch. The 

Apostle who has seen admires the love and 
joy of believers W’ho have not seen the Lord ; 
cp. Jn20 29 . Full of glory] in which God 
dwells: cp. Ex34 Z9f - ITimfi 16 . Faith leads 
into the presence of God, and adds to joy 
something which is unspeakable and divine : 
cp. Phil 4 7 . 9 . The end of your faith] i.e. 

the final result of it, which they are already 
in process of receiving, though it is not yet 
fully theirs. The salvation of your souls] 
There is no word for ‘ your ’ in the Gk. St. 
Peter directs the thoughts of his readers 
bejond their own small circle : cp. 5 9 2 Pet 1 7 
(UY). Throughout this Epistle, except perhaps 
in the quotation 3 20 , * soul ’ means the true life, 
the very self: cp. I 22 2 “.“ 4 79 2 Pet 2 8 > 74 . 

,1 (ii). t 10 ' 12 . This salvation is no new 
thing. The prophets knew something of it, 
and sought to learn more. In them, as in 
kings and priests, and to some extent in the 
whole nation, there was the Messianic Spirit, 
and they understood that sufferings and glories 
were destined for the Messiah. The exact 
time when these should bo fulfilled they could 
not tell, but so much at least was revealed to 
them — that they were serving God for gener- 
ations yet to come. What the Spirit in them 
dimly showed, those who have preached to 
you by the same Spirit have plainly an- 
nounced ; what is still to follow, angels are 
looking forth from heaven to see. 


(Gn 6 13 ) or defiled as Canaan was by abomina- 
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jo. Searched diligently] stud) mg (ho sacred 
writings that already existed, observing the 
signs of the times, meditating on the spiritual 
significance of worship, aud trying to discern 
God’s true will in the inward impulses by 
which they were themselves moved : cp. Jer 
15 19 . Thus they ‘tested things not seen’ 
(Hob 11 1 RA1). ii. What, or what manner of 
time] the second expression corrects the first. 
The prophets learnt not to expect too definite 
a message. The sufferings of Christ] BM 
‘unto Christ,’ i.e. tint should come unto 
Christ. 12 . From heaven] as in v. 4, repre- 
sented as a place. The visible heavens are 
a symbol of the spiritual heaven, which, 
without such a symbol, we can hardly think 
of at all ; but our Lord’s words in Lkl7 21 
warn us not to press human language too far : 
cp. 3 19 - 2 ' 2 . To look into] The Gk. word 
means 1 to look as out of a window.' The 
angels from the heights of heaven, if we may 
thus carry on the symbolic language, have a 
wider view than ours, and watch the results 
of Christ's redeeming work coming one after 
another into view. 

B (i). i 13-22 . ‘ Such faith and hope belong to 
your life of sanctification ; but so does obedi- 
ence. Sanctification indeed means a holy life. 
Christ’s redemption has allowed you to call 
the Judge of all men Father ; but you may 
not therefore fear Him less ; indeed, life be- 
comes more awful when you think of the 
price and mystery of that redemption, which 
has been designed from eternity to direct your 
faith and hope to God Himself.' 

13 . Gird up the loins of your mind] in pre- 
paration for the strenuous life of obedience : 
cp. Dt 10 10 1 K 18 46 . Be sober] cp. 4 7 5 8 1 Th 
5°' 8 . Christians among heathen must be self- 
restrained, like sober men among drunkards. 

To the end] or, as AV mg. andEY , 1 perfectly.’ 

14 . Obedient children] BY ‘children of 
obedience,’ a Hebrew mode of expression (cp. 
Eph2 2 5°), which implies that obedience was 
the ruling passion of their lives. 

15 . Conversation] BY ‘manner of life': 

cp. v. 18 2 12 3 lf - 3 18 16 . Because it is 

written] It was a habit of St. Peter to clench 
his words in this way. From the sacred 
writings he recognised no appeal : cp. I 24 2 a 
35,10 4S.17 55 Ac 120 2 17 .25 3 22-24 1 <) 43 ; cp . 
2 Pet 3 2 . The words quoted occur several 
times in Leviticus (11 44 19 2 20 2e ). The latter 
half of the quotation shows that the Law was 
intended to produce something much deeper 
than mere ceremonial holiness. The Christian 
must live as the Jew was meant to live, a 
consecrated life. 

17 . Call on the Father] BV ‘call on him 
as Father’ : cp. Jer 3 19 and MtG 9 , which iB 
the fulfilment of the prophetic promise. 


Without respect of persons] cp. Ro2 10f - and 
St. Peter’s speech at Cmsarea, Ac 10 84 ; also 
Jas‘2 1 . But the expression comes from the 
OT., DtlO 17 . Judgeth] a real present. God 
is judging men according to their works every 
day : cp. Ps7 71 Jnl2 sl . There is a sense in 
which men shall be judged according to their 
works at the last day : see Mtlfi 27 Ro2° J 1 >2 
2 Cor 5 10 Rev 2 28 20 72 22 72 . Of this con- 
tinuous judgment we have present experience, 
of the last judgment Holy Scripture gives ns 
a dim outline. Sometimes God is spoken of 
as the judge, sometimes Christ; e.g. All Hi'- 7 
Ac 10 42 17 31 2 Cor 5 10 : cp. Jn5 22 -’ 7 . The 
phrase ‘ according to their works ’ is probably 
derived from OT. (cp. Ps(i2 12 ), but that very 
passage shows that it docs not exclude Cod’s 
mercy through Christ : cp. Ac It) 13 . What is 
meant is what St. Peter says here, and St. 
James insists on in his Epistle — God is no 
respecter of persons ; a mere profession of 
faith will assure no man of salvation. The 
very idea that it would, becomes impossible, 
as soon as we combine what is said in Holy 
Scripture about the continuous present judg- 
ment with the other passages in which a future 
judgment is spoken of. A man who has been 
untrue to his Christian profession knows that 
he is being judged; he knows also, however, 
that he may again pass ‘ out of death into 
life,’ and so not ‘come into judgment.’ J 11 5-*. 
God’s judgment is not a legal process. When- 
ever the heart is wrong judgment must ensue. 
It is to be noticed that, except in Aik 1 (J w , it 
is never written in NT. that man shall he 
condemned by God, though it appears other- 
wise in AY. 

18 . Cp. v. 15. Vain] i.e. empty, purpose- 
less : cp. 4 2f - Eph4 17 . Received by tradition] 
Heathen as well as Jews would have many 
traditions to break with when they became 
‘obedient’: cp. 4 4 . 19 . The., blood of 

Christ] is here regarded as a precious price 
paid for His redeemed. 20 . In these last 
times] BV ‘at the end of the times.’ Christ 
came at the end of the old. His death and 
Resurrection began the new, era : cp. Hob 1 2 2 

B (ii). 1 22 * 28 . ‘ Having entered on the sanc- 
tified life of obedience, you have entered a 
brotherhood which is bound together by a 
more mysterious and eternal relationship than 
can come through natural generation. Nick 
brothers must indeed love one another sin- 
cerely. Their life is the lovely and eternal 
life which God promises through the prophet 
to the restored Israel.’ 

22 . Truth is the substance of the gospel 
(Gal 2 5 > 14 Col 1 6 ; cp. 2 Pet 1 12 ), for Christ is 
the Truth (Jnl4°), and sanctified Himself 
that His people might bo ‘ sanctified in truth ’ 
(Jnl7 19 ). 23 . Being born again] BY ‘having 
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been begotten again ’ : cp. v. 3. Not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible] cp. Jn l 12 '- 
lJn3 9 . By the wordj We need not dis- 
cuss whether * the word ’ means Christ, or the 
word of the gospel preached or written ; or, 
again, the word that is heard in each man's 
conscience. All forms of God’s speech are 
summed up in Christ, who is the Truth : cp. 
Heb 1 2 . The word of God, which liveth] RM 
‘or, God who liveth’ : cp. Dan G 24. For] 
Once more St. Peter clenches his argument by 
the authority of Scripture. The quotation is 
taken from Isa 40 6 , where the section of the 
book of Isaiah begins, in which the new life of 
the forgiven and restored nation is proclaimed. 

CHAPTER 2 

New Life according to the Ancient 
Promise, and after tiie Example of 
Christ 

B (iii). 2 1 ' 10 . St. Peter considers that the 
Christian is the continuation of the Jewish 
Church. Christ’s coming has been a time of 
reformation (Heb9 10 ), but there has been no 
break with the past. After setting forth the 
doctrine of salvation (1 3 -*>), he went on to show 
that it was the fulfilment of the doctrine of 
the prophets(l 10 ’ 12 ). Now, afterwriting about 
the new life of Christians (1 13 - 22 ), and showing 
that it also had been promised in prophecy 
(1 24 ), he bids his readers in the half -playful 
language of metaphor (cp. Hel>5 12 - 14 ) to live 
simply, like new-born babes, nourished on 
simple, spiritual food, which the Lord Himself 
gives them, as has been signified in OT. (2 1-3 ). 
He then shows that the Lord named in his 
quotation has been manifested in Jesus Christ, 
who is the corner-stone, spoken of in the 
Psalm, of the spiritual Temple which is being 
built up of His people to take the place of the 
old Jewish Temple with its imperfect sacri- 
fices (2 ■M). Obedience to the faith, not privi- 
lege of race, is the means by which this union 
with Christ in the new Temple is effected (2 7f -). 
Finally, he brings title after title of the 
chosen people from OT., and applies them to 
his readers, teaching them how their new 
position makes them God's royal priests and 
prophets to the world, and closes with a quo- 
tation fromHosea,the prophet of God’s loving- 
kindness, which must touch their hearts, and 
commend all that he has said (2 9 *.). 

I. Malice] RY ‘wickedness.’ A general 
word, as, beginning a new life, they must turn 
from worldly vices and become as little chil- 
dren (Mtl8 3 ). With this and the following 
v. op. Jasl 21 . 2. The sincere milk of the 
■word] RY ‘ The spiritual milk which is with- 
out guile.’ Grow thereby] RY adds 1 unto 
salvation,' which was omitted in the MSS 
which the AY translators followed. 3. If . . ye 
have tested, etc.] from Ps34 3 : cp. Heb6 5 . 


The Lord in the Psalm is Jehovah. As in 
other places in NT., words spoken of Him are 
applied to’ Christ, through whom God is mani- 
fested to man (Heb 1 i°). 4. The references in 

this v., as in v. 7, are to Psll8 22 : cp. St. 
Petor's speech, Ac4U. In v. 6 a passage from 
Isa28 1(i , on the same subject, is quoted from 
the Septuagint. Precious] RM 1 honourable,’ 
in contrast to ‘ disallowed.’ 5. Lively stones] 
RV 1 living stones.’ as in v. 4. The whole 
process of salvation is a process of life : cp. 
Jn 1 4 4io gas 1125 146 Bol2i Hob 10 20 and 
1 Pet 1 23 (RM). Are built up] i.e. are being 
built up. 6. Wherefore] RY 1 because.’ 

7. Which be disobedient] RV 1 disbelieve.’ 

8. The reference is to Isa 8 14 f . Whereunto 
also they were appointed] as the words of 
Isaiah show. God has indeed appointed the 
disobedient unto stumbling, but also His royal 
priesthood for their recovery. 9. A chosen 
generation] RV 1 an elect race ’ : cp. Isa43 20 . 

A peculiar people] R Y ‘ a people for God’s 
own possession’: cp. Exl9 5f . Praises] RY 
1 excellencies ’ ; AYmg. ‘ virtues ’ : cp. Phil4 8 
2Petl 3 > 5 . St. Peter repeats the teaching of 
the prophet (cp. Isa43 21 ) that men are elect, 
not for their own sakes only, but to be God’s 
priests and prophets to the world, so as to tell 
of Him to others, and to present, as spiritual 
sacrifices, in union with the sacrifice of Christ, 
not only themselves (R0I2 1 ), their praise and 
alms(Heb 13 13 f -), but also the heathen (Ro 15 16 ; 
cp. Phil 2 H), whom they win for God. Into 
his marvellous light] in which God dwells. 
It is unapproachable (1 TimG 16 ), yet He, with 
whom all things are possible, has called us into 
it: cp. Isa57 16 , and see on 5 10 . 10. From 

Hosl°' B 21.23 ; C p. Ro 9 25 

2H-4II. With the word ‘beloved,’ St. Peter 
begins each of the two following divisions of 
his letter. The keynote to this division is 
given in the references to Christ as suffering 
patiently, for the sake of others, to take away 
sin, and as having triumphed through suffer- 
ing. He is the example and protector of these 
sojourners, whose life among an estranged 
population is one of constant suffering, under 
which they ought to be patient, gentle, and 
good, holding faster to one another in love, 
not, however, forgetting that they live and 
suffer on behalf of the heathen among whom 
they dwell. 

The whole may be subdivided into four 
parts : A, 2 llf -, introductory ; B, 2i 3 -3 12 , 
their duty as subjects — as, in particular, ser- 
vants, wives, husbands ; and again, in general, 
as members of a Christian community ; C, 
3i8_40 ) encouragement for their dangers and 
sufferings, the purpose of which is explained ; 
D, 4 W1 , exhortation to a sober, spiritual, and 
loving Christian life, to the glory of God. 
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.1. 2 11 f . Introduction, which sketches the 
tliouglit of tlie whole section. 

II. Strangers (KV ‘sojourners') and pil- 
grims] from (in 23 3 and Ps39 12 ; cp. Heb 
1 1 13 . Fleshly lusts] the desires of the body, 
which, though innocent when under restraint, 
were always a source of temptation among the 
heathen. 12 . Conversation honest] RV 1 be- 
haviour seemly ’ : cp. 1 15 . In the day of 
visitation] (from Isa 10 3 ) when God shall no 
longer overlook the heathen ignorance : cp. 
Ac 1 7 30 . Then the good lives of the Christians, 
even though seen in memory only, may help 
them at last to glorify God. 

B. 2 13 ~ 3 12 . The duties of the Christians, 
as a body and in particular classes. 

B (i). 2 13-17 . ‘You are all subjects of the 
government, and must live as such. The 
government, though it might seem to be a 
mere human institution, is really created by 
God, and you see God's will working through 
it, as through the rest of the creation. God's 
will is that you should do well, and be at last 
delivered from the misconstructions of j’our 
ignorant neighbours. The government, by its 
repression of evil and encouragement of well- 
doing, is acting towards both these ends. 
When you recognise that such submission is 
submission to God’s will, then submission 
becomes part of that freedom to which you 
have been brought by redemption — a freedom 
which those only know who have become 
slaves of God. This freedom obliges you to 
have a wide and noble rule of courtesy. 
Honour all men : only so can you keep' the 
private rule of your community to love the 
brotherhood. In the same way honour to the 
king must follow fear towards God, by whom 
kings rule : as indeed Holy Scripture teaches 
you.’ 

With this paragraph cp. Rol.3 1 ' 7 Tit3 lf . 

13 . Ordinance] RM ‘ Gr. creation ’ : cp. 4 19 . 

The king] i.e. the Roman emperor. 

14 . Governors] i.e. of provinces. 16 . The 
licence of the heathen, unlike the freedom of 
the Christian, could be used as a cloke, or pre- 
text, for wickedness (see RV) ; they would do 
what they chose, considering it no one’s busi- 
ness hut their own. 17 . Fear God. Honour 
the king] cp. Prov24 21 . 

/? (ii). 2 13 ' 23 . Another ordinance of man, 
yet also of God’s creation, is the family, 
which includes servants, wives, and husbands. 
Hitherto in this section St. Peter has rather 
hinted at than spoken plainly of suffering. 
Now he comes to a class who are sufferers in- 
deed — the slaves of the household. He makes 
no more complaint against slavery than against 
the emperor, but his tender heart goes out to 
these ill-treated slaves, and lie honours them 

in 


above all their fcllow-Ohrisiians by presenting 
to them, as their example in a special manner, 
Christ suffering innocently, paiiently, trust- 
fully, offering Himself iu His sufferings as a 
sacrifice for the sins of usall. Thus these slaves, 
who are, like Christ, ‘ despised and rejected.' 
have a glory and grace which is specially their 
own, and arc a special care of Christ. 

19 . Thankworthy] ltV ‘acceptable’; ]}M 
‘ Gr. grace.’ The Gk. for ‘grace ’ and ‘ thunk 
fulness ’ is the same. As joy in suffering par- 
takes of the divine glory (cp. I s ), so thankful 
ness and cheerfulness reflects the gracious 
light of God’s countenance: see on I 

22 - 25 . This picture of Christ is taken fiom 
the description of the suffering sonant of 
Jehovah in Isa53. 24 . Bare our sins., on] 
RM ‘ carried up . . to.’ A sacrificial term is 
here used: cp. Heb 7 27 9 2S 1 3 1 >. The tree] 
i.e. the Cross: cp. I)t21-- f - Aco 30 10 3 ' 1 l,V 
Gal3 13 . 25 . Shepherd] suggested by Isa 5." 
cp. Isa 40 u and IPetfi 4 . Bishop] RM 'over- 
seer ’ : cp. Ac 1 20 (AV and RM). The ov er 
seer or bishop is an officer of the Chunh in 
the Pastoral Epistles: cp. Ac2l)'-"> Phil 1 >. 
Here the reference may he to the officer of 
the household who is set over the servants 
(cp. Lk 1 2 l2 -*®) ; he may have no interest 111 
them except as chattels, but they have ail 
unseen overseer who cares for their very sel ves. 

CHAPTER 3 

The Bi.esseijxess op Ciiki-t’s Pkoim.i:, 
THOUGH 'I IIU V SHOt'I.U rt'ITKIi l.lhi: 

Christ 

n (iii). 3 I- 6 . Another divinely creak'd or- 
dinance of man is marriage. One of the pur- 
poses of Christianity was to teach chivalry 
towards women : this is part of the ' lt.icc ' 
which men can exercise. But to this mii-t 
correspond the modesty and gruciousncss of 
women. The Israelites had already been 
taught that; and women, when they enter the 
Christian society, become daughters of Abra- 
ham, heirs both of the honour and of the 
womanliness of the women of the .It vvi-h 
Church. A quiet and holy married life tends, 
like all other parts of Christian life, to the 
salvation of the heathen. 

With this and the next paragraph op. Eph 
522.33 Coi 3 is f. 

1 . Likewise] cp. v. 7, the whole household 
is to be one family; the subjection of servants 
to masters has a like excellence with the sub- 
jection of wives to husbands. Without the 
word] ‘Perhaps the Spirit of Christ pours 
itself abroad more widely than our interpreta- 
tions allow ’ (Erasmus). 4 . The hidden man 
of the heart] cp. Ro7 22 2 Cor 4 1,1 Eph3'". 

In that which is not corruptible, rnn the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit] RV ‘in 
the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet 
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spirit.’ 5 Trusted] BV 1 hoped.’ Hope, the 
Messianic spirit, was characteristic of the OT. 
saints. 6. Lord] ItV 1 lord ' : ep. Gn 1 3 

Ye are] BY ‘ ye now are ’ ; BM ‘ ye are 
become.' They became Abraham’s daughters 
when they became Christians, but, if they are 
to continue such, perseverance is required, 
which the coming persecution will make diffi- 
cult : cp. 2 Pet 1 if . Afraid with any amaze- 
ment] BV ‘put in fear by any terror’: cp. 
Prov 3 25 . 

B (iv). 3 7 . Husbands, in like manner, must 
be chivalrous and chaste. Nature itself teaches 
all men that, but Christians have a deeper 
insight into the grace and dignity of life, and 
an eternal hope in their marriage. 

7 . The weaker vessel] cp. 2 Cor 4" lTk4 4 . 
It would appeal- from 2 Esdr 4 11 and 7 1 88 ! 
BY, that the human body is meant by 1 the 
vessel.’ The grace of life] is the loveliness, 
partaking of the divine, which God adds to 
His servants’ life. That your prayers be not 
hindered] BY ‘to the end that,’ etc. Prayer 
is access to God, which is the aim of all Chris- 
tian life. All faults in married life hinder it : 
cp. 1 Cor 7 6 Col3 lu . 

B (v). 3 s " 12 . The general behaviour of the 
whole body of Christians is summed up in the 
love which makes them consider others more 
than themselves, hold fast together in their 
brotherhood.and he patient towards those with- 
out. By peace-making they inherit the blessing 
which was promised to them in the Psalm. 

With this paragraph cp. Bo 12 14 - 21 and Jas3. 

8 . Having compassion one of another] BV 
‘ compassionate ’ ; BM ‘Gr. sympathetic ’ : cp. 
Heb4 15 10 3J . Tenderness towards even the 
feelings of others is implied. 

10 - 12 . Quoted from Ps34, in v. 8 of which 
blessing is promised to the man that trusts 
in God. The whole Psalm promises salvation 
in persecution, and describes just the situation 
in which St. Peter’s faith sees his readers 
placed — in danger, but with the angel of the 
Lord encamping round about them, and all 
things working out a blessing for them if they 
trust in Him. 

11 . Eschew] BY ‘turn .away from.’ Ensue] 
BY ‘pursue.’ 12 . Over. . against] BY ‘upon 
. . upon.’ God’s aspect is the same to each, 
it is man who turns ‘ grace ’ into ‘ wrath ’ : cp. 
Ex 14 2 *. 

C (i) 3 18 ' 22 , deals chiefly with faith, (ii) 4 1 - 6 
with conduct. It brings out deeper and 
deeper doctrine as it proceeds about the 
purpose and moaning of suffering. ‘ Who 
wpll harm you if you are zealous for the good ? 
Even if you should suffer for the righteous 
cause you would be blessed. Take the ancient 


encouragement of Israel to yourselves. Enter 
into its fullest moaning by using the interpret- 
ation of the old words which Christ’s life has 
given, and sanctify Him in your hearts, though 
in visible form you cannot see Him, as the 
Lord of whom the Psalmist spoke. Be ready 
to give answer to any one that asks you about 
this hope which is in you, and which seems 
so strange to him ; but answer meekly, and 
remember that though you need not fear him, 
you do fear God. Have therefore a good 
conscience. Your own hope will die away if 
you have not that, but with it you will find 
that the very slanders you suffer from will 
turn out to be the means of doing good to 
your enemies. Even as Christ did, for He 
suffered, the just for the unjust, that He 
might thus bring us who were among the unr 
just to God. His sufferings were the means 
of His doing so. Through suffering death in 
His flesh He entered into a wider life in His 
spirit, and went a journey that none could go 
in the flesh, and as a spirit preached to spirits. 
For us another way of salvation is appointed. 
The time when those spirits lived on earth 
prefigured the times of Christ. As then God 
prepared a place of safety from destruction, 
by directing Noah to build an ark into which 
eight persons were brought into safety through 
the dangerous waters of the flood, so now we 
have the fellowship of Christ into which we 
are brought by baptism, that is, through the 
resurrection of Christ which was the outcome 
of His painful death. Baptism, itself a pain- 
ful step for the convert in a heathen land to 
take, is indeed our sharing in Christ’s death 
and resurrection ; not so, however, if we look 
upon it as a mere form, but truly so, if we 
receive it with a good conscience, which, as we 
submit to the symbolic washing, appeals to 
God to accept it through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who has completed His redeem- 
ing work by ascending into heaven in the per- 
fection of His human and divine nature, and 
sits supreme, as the Psalmist prophesied, at 
the right hand of God.’ 

14 . If ye suffer] BV 1 if ye should suffer.’ 
The persecution has not yet begun : cp. v. 17. 

15 . Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts] 
BY ‘ sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord ’ : 
cp. Isa 8 13 f . 17 . If the will of God be so] BY 
‘ if the will of God should so will ’ — a rugged 
but emphatic expression. 18 . Once] i.e. once 
for all : cp. HebD 2 *** 2 ®. That he might bring 
us to God] cp. Bo5 2 . Access to God was the 
end to which all the Levitical sacrifices were 
directed, but till Christ offered Himself this 
end was never attained ; as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches. Quickened] i.e. made to 
live. By the Spirit] BY ‘in the spirit.’ This 
fuller life came to Christ through, or in the 
sphere of, His human spirit : cp. 4° Lk23 46 , 
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19 . By which] RV 1 in which.' In prison] 
cp. Rev 20', i.e. the place where such dis- 
embodied spirits were kept waiting for the end 
of the present order of things : see on ‘ heaven,’ 
1 4 . This is the hell, or Sheol, of OT. : cp Ps 
16 10 49 14 (RV) Isal4 9 . Our Lord refers to it, 
Lk23 43 , and in Lkl 6 22f> , where the blessed 
dead are described as separated from the ‘ dis- 
obedient.’ 20 . Sometime] RV 1 aforetime.’ 

The whole passage clearly means that Christ, 
as a spirit, preached to certain spirits, who had 
been disobedient to the end of their earthly 
life. This preaching took place between His 
death and resurrection, and its purpose was 
that, by hearing the gospel, these men might 
have an opportunity of repentance. St. Peter 
does not say that a place of repentance is still 
left for men after death. That is neither 
affirmed nor denied in NT. ; but this passage 
makes rather against than for such a hope ; 
for the point is that these men did receive such 
an opportunity, because they had not heard 
the gospel in their earthly life. St. Peter 
considered that the Jews, unlike the men of 
Noah’s time, had known something of Christ : 
cp. 1 10f . It should, however, be noticed that 
1 once,’ which in AV seems to limit the refer- 
ence very strictly, is omitted in RV, and per- 
haps that time is specially mentioned because 
it affords a type of baptism. 

Wherein few . . were saved by water] EM 

I irtto which few . . were brought safely through 
water.' 

21 . The like figure, etc.] RV 1 which also 
after a true likeness ' (RM ‘ in tho antitype ') 
‘doth now save you, even baptism, not the 
putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
interrogation ’ (EM ‘ inquiry or appeal ’) ‘ of a 
good conscience toward God, through the 
resurrection.’ ‘ The like figure ’ = Gk. ‘ anti- 
type.’ The type is the seal, the antitype the 
impression. Here we think most of the im- 
pression as the purpose or reality of the seal, 
in Heb9 24 of the seal as tho origin of the im- 
pression. The interrogation (RV) of a good 
conscience may refer to the question asked of 
the convert before baptism : cp. Ac 8 37 (AV 
and RM), Hooker, V. lxiii. 3 ; but RM makes 
better sense — tho appeal of the convert to 
God might be expressed in the gospel words, 

I I believe, help thou mine unbelief' : cp. 1 Jn 
320 . By (RV ‘through’) the resurrection 
should be taken -with the whole v., not with 
‘ the appeal ’ nor with 1 doth save ' alone : cp. 
Ro 6 4f - Col2 12 . It corresponds to ‘through 
water,’ v. 20 j in each case that which seemed 
to be destruction proved the means of 
safety. 

22 . On the right hand of God] from Ps 110 1 . 
The words that follow show that St. Peter has 
Eph 1 20 f - in his mind. Like St. Paul, he speaks 
in general terms of the heavenly powers, which 


4.6 

the Jews of those days described with un- 
warrantable detail : cp. Eph 1 21 Col2 18 . 

CHAPTER 4 

The security of the Faithful in the 

AFFKOAUH1NU JUDGMENT 

C (ii). 4 145 . ‘ This iB your faith : live then 
in accordance with it. Arm yourselves against 
your troubles by resolving to be like Christ in 
suffering. Suffering gives rest from sin, and 
the results of what you have already endured 
should be a life henceforth in accordance w 1 1 h 
God’s will. You have lived the heathen life 
long enough in tho past to have learnt its 
wretchedness. The heathen are surprised now 
at your estrangement from them, and speak 
evil of you and of God. But think not that 
it is as they say, and that no one cares how a 
man lives. They shall give account to Him 
who is judging promptly and certainly as emit 
man makes his choice, whether he be firing or 
dead. For even the dead have had their 
chance. That was why the gospel was preached 
even to the dead, that they might bo aide 
through judgment to enjoy life.’ 

I. Hath ceased from sin] cp. Roli-’Jl. 
Suffering braces a man’s mind, so that tempta- 
tion loses its power over him, and the opposi- 
tion of the heathen compelled Christians 
to be strangers to their mode of life : cp 
Eccl7 3< . 

3 . Will] RV ‘ desire,’ contrasted with the 
will of God. 4 . Speaking evil of 1 /oh] ' Of 
you,’ as RV shows, is not in the Gk. These 
men spoke the name kind of blasphemy as the 
mockers in 2Pet3 3f . 

6 . This v. rofers back to .Si 2 *. Tho dead 
are tho same persons in each place. Judumeiit 
does not mean punishment, but separation, 
and man, by choosing His side, cooperates 
with God’s judgment. This choice and separa- 
tion could not, St. Peter considers, he made 
until the gospel had been heard. Thus the 
judgment of these dead men did not take 
place till Christ preached in the spirit to them. 
Then they could choose their side, for nr 
against Him. St. Peter, however, docs not 
claim to penetrate the depths of the mystery 
of judgment, and leaves the subject with a , 
statement containing, like that of St. Paul in 
Phil 2 12 two parts which we cannot reconcile, 
but which he assures us will be reconciled — 
they must be judged as all men must, in the 
flesh, i.e. by what they did in their earthly 
life, and yet they may live, as God lives, in 
the spirit, i.e. by the choice they make in 
their disembodied state. 

D. 4 1" 11 . ‘ But all these present judgments 
are about to be completed by that great judg- 
ment which is the end of the whole present 
order of things. Be then sober, diligent, 
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devout, aiming in all things at God’s glory 
through Jesus Christ.’ 

With this paragraph cp. Rol2 3 ' 21 . 

7 . Prayer] ltM 1 Or. prayers.’ Neither the 
t sensible conduct of affairs nor the regular 

I course of the Church’s devotions is to be 
changed. 8. Have fervent charity] RV 1 being 
fervent in your love,’ lit. 1 intense ’ ; perse- 
verance and vigour, not excitement, is implied. 

Shall cover the multitude of sins] ‘ covereth 
a multitude of sins,’ from Prov 10 12 , which is 
also quoted Jas5 20 . St. Peter gives, following 
our Lord’s teaching (cp. Lk7 4 "), a deeper 
meaning to the OT. words. If the Christians 
| have love, they are not likely to have much 
sin among them : cp. Heb(i 9 '- xx. Let him 
I apeak as the oracles of God] RV ‘ speaking as 

1 it were oracles of God,’ i.e. God’s solemn 

{ utterances, such as the prophets used to intro- 
duce by 1 thus saith the Lord.’ God’s oracles 

I had always been entrusted to His people to 
minister to others : cp. Ac 7 38 Ro 3 2 Hob 5 12 . 

Amen] a Heb. word used by our Lord (and 
translated ‘ verily ’) when He wished to assert 
anything with special emphasis : cp. Mt 2 G 34 
Lk23 43 . Such sayings might be called His 
1 oracles.’ 

| 4 12 - 5 1 4 . With this second ‘Beloved’ the 

last section of the Epistle begins. In it the 
■ Apostle encourages the readers to meet with 
| courage and trust the severer persecution 
which is threatening them. As good discipline 
in their community will help them to do this, 
he gives precepts for rulers and ruled, and 
then brings their thoughts back to God the 
Father, in whose keeping their lives and the 
course of the whole world are secure. Ho 
adds a prayer to God for His support, and 
ends with greetings and a blessing. 

The section falls into five parts : A, 4 12-19 , 
the fiery trial ; B, 5 1 ' 5 , discipline ; C , 5°' u , 
trust and hope in God ; D, 5 12 - 14 ", greetings ; 
E, 5 14b , blessing. 

A. 4 12 ' 19 . ‘ Beloved, the trial that is coming 
is not a strange one for Christians to endure, 
for it will prove you as God’s gold must be 
proved, and will enable you to share Christ’s 
sufferings and glory — that glory which is sur- 
rounding you even now, though you cannot 
see it yet. Suffering and reproach for the 
name of Christ arc blessings : like Israel of old 
! you thus partake in the lot and in the spirit 
of God’s Anointed One. If they call you 
Christians in mockery, be worthy of that holy 
name, and give them no more real cause of 
offence. Judgment is about to begin, as it 
, did at the fall of Jerusalem, from the house 
of God. You are that house, do not risk by 
, disobedience the more fearful fate of those 
outside it. Those who suffer according to 
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the will of God may do what their Lord did 
when He suffered, and commit their souls unto 
God, confident that He who created will also 
support : but, I insist, let it be in well-doing.’ 

14 . If ye be reproached] R V 1 are reproached.’ 
This part of their trial had already come. Cp. 
Ps89 51 . The spirit of glory and of God] RV 
1 the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God,’ 
double title of the one Spirit. 16 . Christian] a 
name which the heathen first gave the disciples : 
see Ac 1 1 26 26 2S . On this b ehalf ] R V 1 in this 
name.' 17 . Cp. Ezk9 8 . 18 . Cp. Prov 11 81 . 

CHAPTER 5 

Encouragements to Shepherds and to 
Flock. Promise op God’s Protection. 
Farewells 

B. 5 1 - 5 . ‘To behave well in this trial you 
must preserve discipline. Let old and young, 
rulers and ruled, do their duty in love and 
humility, as men who have an eternal hope 
and a supreme invisible Lord.’ 

1 . Elders] An official title among the Jews 
and in the early Church. From the Gk. for 
‘ elder ’ ‘ priest ’ is derived, and from the Gk. 
for ‘overseer’ ‘biBhop.’ In NT. however 
elders are not distinguished from bishops, as 
they soon afterwards were : cp. Ac 20 17 < 28 
Tit l 3 »t. A witness] Gk. ‘martyr,’ not merely 
one who has seen, but one who bears witness 
to what he has seen : cp. Heb 12 L The 
Apostles were to be witnesses: see Ac 1 8 > 22 
Jn 15 27 ; cp. Ac 22 20 26™ Rev 2 43 ll 3 17 8 and 
Rev 1 5 3 U , where Jesus Christ Himself is called 
‘ the faithful witness.’ 2 . Feed] RV 1 tend ’ : 
cp. Jn21 16 (RV). 3 . Being lords over] RV 
1 lording it over ’ : cp. Lk 22 26 . GoiTs heritage] 
RV ‘the charge allotted to you.’ From the 
Gk. word 1 clergy ’ is derived. Being ensamples] 
RV ‘ making yourselves,’ etc. 

4 . The chief Shepherd] cp. 2 25 Jn 10 n . 

A crown] RV ‘ the crown,’ i.e. the wreath 
with which victors in such a contest as these 
elders expect to endure, may hope to be 
crowned : cp. 1 Cor 9 25 2 Tim 2 5 4 s Rev2 10 . 

5 . Ye younger . . the elder] in the early 
Christian communities their actual age was a 
reason for the respect which the clergy re- 
ceived (1 Tim 4 12 5 1 Philemon v. 9). Be subject 
one to another, and be clothed with humility] 
RV ‘ gird yourseh es with humility, to serve 
one another.’ An unusual word is used here, 
which might be translated ‘knot round you.’ 
Does St. Peter remember the Lord washing 
His disciples’ feet with the towel knotted round 
Him (Jnl3 4f -)? God resisteth, etc.] from 
Prov 3 s4 , quoted also in Jas4®. 

C. S 9 ' 11 - ‘Humble yourselves, therefore, 
under the hand of God, whose might will be 
proved in the coming trial. Trust is part of 
humility. You have been taught to cast your 
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burden of anxiety upon God (op. Pa 55 : 
east it all. Watch well. The real adversary 
you ha\ e to guard against is the great accuser, 
who with restless activity (op. Jol> 1" 2-) seeks 
to terrify you into your ruin, liesist him 
bravely in the trustful faith that your 
brothers throughout this world are joined 
with you in accomplishing the one divine 
purpose of all these sufferings. The trial, 
though sharp, is short, and through it God, 
whose gracious face is ever turned to you, 
and whose supremacy is eternal, shall bring 
} ou to perfection and security.’ 

D. 5 ^. 13. ‘By Silvanus I have written 
this letter to you. I recommend him to you 
as one whom I account worthy to be callud the 
faithful brother. The letter is a short one ; 
for. indeed, my affectionate exhortation, and 
my testimony as an Elder and Apostle can all 
be put thus briefly. The true grace of God 
is manifested in the faithful conduct I have 
prescribed for you : stand fast therein. The 
people of God who are in this city like the 
captives in Babylon, yet in the purpose of 
God are one with you, send greeting, so does 
Mark, my spiritual son. Salute one another 


with the kiss which is the symbol of our 
Christian love.’ 

12 . Silvanus] called Silas in Acts ; the 
friend of St. Paul : see Ac 15, 16, 17 and 18 
2 Cor 1 W 1 Th 1 1 2 Th 1 K Wherein ye stand] 
RV ■ stand ye fast therein ’ : cp. Gal il 1 . 13 . The 
church (hat is at Babylon] RV ‘ She that is in 
Babylon ’ ; RM ‘ That is, The church, or. The 
sister.’ The community, not a person, is 
probably meant: cp. 2Jnl. The Gk. 1ms 
simply ‘the.’ Marcus] RV ‘Mark.’ Jolm 
Mark the evangelist is no doubt meant, u ho 
became, according to tradition, St. Peter’s 
companion and interpreter. My son] cp 
1 Tim 12. is 2 Tim 12 Gal 4 if. 

14 . A kiss of charity] RV ‘a kiss of 
love’; cp. Ro 16 14 1 Cor 16 20 2 Cor l.'l 1 - 

1T1i52«. 

E. 5 U . Final blessing in which St. lYler 
uses the old Hebrew prayer for peace. This 
was the blessing he had heard his Lord use : 
cp. Mtll)i2'- Mko 34 Lk2H-’0 J n 201 !', -'i.i". 

In Christ Jesus] RV ‘Christ.’ ‘Christ 
Jesus,’ so frequent in St. Paul's Epistles, is 
not used by St. Peter. For 1 in Christ ’ sec 
Intro. Amen] RV omits. 


2 PETEK AND JUKE 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . Connexion of 2 Peter and Jude, and dif- 
ference between them. These Epistles are 
closely connected. Both were written to meet 
a sudden danger to the faith which had arisen 
in some unnamed Churches. Both authors 
seem to have intended to write an ordinary 
pastoral letter. St. Jude says so (v. 3 RV), 
and in 2 Pet part of the intended letter is 
given (e. 3). Both, however, have been com- 
pelled by the sudden peril to semi a special 
warning. It seems plain that one had read the 
letter of the other, or even that the first letter 
had opened the eyes of the second writer to 
the danger. 

Yet the one Epistle is by no means a mere 
repetition of the other. St. Jude writes with 
a stern sense of honour, and the joy of a theo- 
logian in the deep mysteries of the creed. 
• Contend for the faith once for all (RV) de- 
livered ’ is his command, which, however, he 
softens with a touch of pity here and there 
for those who are falling. The enemies of 
the faith he scorns too much to allow them 
the name of teachers. The author of 2 Pet 


has a simpler mind, though by no means a less 
thorough faith in Christ as God. 1 Hope 011 
and do your duty more and more ' is his mus 
sage. The tone of almost diffident lo\ e and 
admiration with which he speaks of St. l’aul 
( 318 , 10 ) gives us a glimpse into a very genth 
heart. 

2 . Connexion between 2 Peter and 1 Peter. 
Which letter was written first ? Most sa\ St. 
Jude’s. This is partly because there would 
otherwise be little original matterin liisEpisilc: 
but if the need were urgent he would not Imu 
delayed in order to be original. There aic. 
however, some things in 2Pet which tend to 
raise suspicion that it is not only founded upon 
Jude, but is a much later piece, written not 
by, but only in the name of, St. Peter. Tints 
the prophecy about the mockers in 2 Pct:! Jf - 
looks as if it were designed as an imaginary 
explanation of the reference to such a prophecy 
in Jude vv. 17f. But the passage takes another 
colour in RV : it is itself a reference to a 
prophecy. Again, the references to events in 
the life of St. Peter in 2Petl (vv. 14, 16-18) 
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are perhaps more obvious than natural : yet St. 
Peter might have wri tten in this way. The stylo 
of 2Pct differs from that of 1 Pet : but again, 
this may be accounted for by the difference in 
subject, or perhaps by a change of secretary. 
Resemblances in language between 2 Pet and 
1 Pet must not be pressed too much in either 
direction, since an imitator might have designed 
them ; or, if St. Peter did employ secretaries 
to shape his letters for him, mere resemblance 
in language would not be important. Resem- 
blances of thought, which betray the mind of 
the author, would mean more, and there are 
such. No one can fail to notice that, while in 
Jude there are several thoughts and expres- 
sions which remind us of the deep and mysteri- 
ous mind of St. Paul ; in 2 Pet, as in IPei, 
spite of many resemblances to St. Paul in 
words, there is a marked difference in the 
habit of thought. The reference to St. Paul 
at the end of 2 Pet is just what the author of 
1 Pet would agree with. 

3 . Ancient Opinion about Authorship of 2 Peter 
and Jude. Objections to Apostolic Authorship, 
especially of 2 Peter. The genuineness of both 
Epistles has been questioned even in early 
times. But the wide acceptance of Jude at 
the beginning of the third century, justifies us 
in accepting with little hesitation the final 
verdict of the Church in its favour, especially 
as there is really nothing in it which might 
not have been written in the apostolic age. 
It is not quite the same with 2 Pet. Not only 
were doubts expressed in various places for a 
long time about it, but no certain traces of its 
existence can be found in Christian literature 
before the end of the second century. Yet this 
could be explained if the Epistle bad but a 
small circulation in the earliest years, and in 
any case its peculiar subject and its shortness 
would prevent its being often quoted. If it 
could be proved that 2Pet is copied in Jude, 
the whole aspect of the case would be changed, 
and the apostolic authorship would be sup- 
ported by practically contemporary evidence. 
This cannot be proved, and a comparison of 
the two Epistles leaves a different impression 
on different minds. This, however, may be 
said. When one document is founded on 
another, the later one has generally been made 
smoother and clearer, and some rugged lmt 
forcible phrases have been lost in the process. 
It looks as if this might have happened in the 
composition of Jude: cp., for instance, 2Pet 
2 1 7 with Jude vv. 12f. Here Jude is certainly 
smoother and clearer, but the fine expression 
1 mists driven by a storm ’ (RV) is wanting. 
In 2 Pet tho sentence ends awkwardly but 


forcibly with ‘for whom the blackness of dark- 
ness hath been reserved,’ where the antecedent 
to ‘ whom ’ is not ‘ springs ’ or 1 mists,’ but 
‘these men.’ In Jude this fits easily and 
obviously into the sentence through the ad- 
dition of ‘ wandering stars.’ 

Even granting this, however, we should still 
have a difficulty about the date. The Jude 
who wrote the Epistle does not call himself an 
Apostle, hut ‘ brother of James.’ He was, 
therefore, the J ude who was one of the brothers 
of the Lord (Mt 13 w Mk 6 3 ). He may have 
lived till about 80 a.d. But tradition says 
that St. Peter was put to death by Nero about 
the same time as St. Paul. Now if 2 Pet 3 1 — 

‘ this is the second epistle that I write unto 
you ’ — is really a reference to our First Epistle, 
and if IPet was written during the Neronian 
persecution, it is strange, but not impossible, 
that a letter so different, and dealing with a 
danger almost incompatible with the danger of 
persecution which the First Epistle foretells, 
should have been written almost directly after- 
wards to the same readers. We do not know 
for certain that St. Peter did not live longer — 
even much longer, and we cannot be sure that 
the reference is not to quite another Epistle, 
written to different people, earlier in St. Peter’s 
life. Then 2 Pot would be earlier than IPet, 
which, however, is not an easy supposition to 
those who notice affinities between 2Pet and 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

4 . If copied from Jude, 2 Peter was probably 
written in the second century, yet in good 
faith. If it could be proved that 2 Pet was 
copied from Jude, it would be almost necessary 
to think that it is a work of the second century, 
written in the Apostle’s name. No fraud need 
have been designed. The book would be a 
kind of religious fiction, intended for the in- 
struction of readers who would be interested, 
but not deceived, by the imaginary setting. It 
must be remembered that this was what many 
in the early Church did believe it to be. There 
are, however, many such works, not a few being 
in St. Peter’s name, and the difference in 
earnestness and spiritual power between the 
best of them and 2 Pet is remarkable. If 
2 Pet is a fiction, it alone among such works 
carries with it the distinction of the apostolic 
age. The question cannot be decided on the 
limited evidence we have. The doubts of the 
early Church, and the probable silence of 
the first and second centuries, are not to he 
disregarded ; on the other hand, the critical 
suspicions of our own age ought not by 
themselves to be allowed an exaggerated im- 
portance. 
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The Epistle falls into three divisions: c. 1, 
Introduction; c. 2, warning against the false 
teachers ; c. 3, answer to the mocker} 7 of those 
who denied the Second Coming of Christ. 

CHAPTER 1 

Greeting. Thanksgiving. Exhortation 
to Progress in Righteousness prom 
One who remembers .Jesus Christ 
C. 1 may be subdivided into two parts : 
(«) vv. 1-11, greeting followed by a declaration 
of the glory and virtue of the Christian life, 
which is a life of continual growth and pro- 
gress, and requires diligent effort in those who 
would lead it ; (6) vv. 12-21, declaration of 
the Apostle’s care and authority to provide for 
his readers’ remembrance of these truths — he, 
who saw the glory of the Transfiguration, is 
certain of the present power and future return 
of Jesus Christ, and his tesiimony completes 
the testimony of prophecy. 

i. Simon] BM ‘ Syrneon,’ the more dis- 
tinctly Jewish form of the name : cp. Ac 
IS 1 *. God and our Saviour Jesus Christ] RV 
1 our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.' Both titles 
are given to Christ : cp. Ro ( J 3 Heb 1 8 , and 
Tit2 13 (RY). 3. Hisdivinepower] i.e. Christ's: 
op. I 16 . Him that hath called us] i.e. the 
Father, as in lPet5 10 . To glory and virtue] 
RM ‘ through glory and virtue.’ The Christian 
advances towards the eternal kingdom through 
an earthly life which is touched with the divine 
glory and virtue. 4. Whereby] i.e. by glory and 
virtue. Might be] RV ‘ may become ’ ; such 
partaking is not yet completed. 

5- And beside this, giving all diligence] RV 
1 Yea. and for this very cause adding on your 
part all diligence.' God has granted all things, 
and for that very reason we must be diligent : 
cp. v. 10 and Phil 2 12 f . Virtue must answer 
to glory, duty to grace. All this is just in the 
spirit of 1 Pet 1. Add to your faith virtue] R V 
‘ in your faith supply virtue ’ : cp. v. 1 1 (RV). 
The Christian life is not a more adding of 
qualities together, but a growth. Virtue is in 
faith, as the flower is in the seed : the complete 
fruit is love: cp. ITinil 3 . 6. Temperance] 
RM 1 self-control.’ 7. Brotherly kindness] RV 
1 love of the brethren,’ i.e. the Christians : cp. 
lPet3 8 . Charity] RV ‘love,’ which goes be- 
yond the Christian circle to God and all that 
He has made. 

9. Blind, and cannot see far off] As in 1 Pet 
1 n , the first statement is less exact than the 
second. He who cares not to progress loses 
his spiritual vision ; the cleansing ho received 


in baptism, and the eternal kingdom into 
which he is entering, are out of his sight. 

1 x. An entrance . . ministered . . abundantly] 
RV ‘the entrance, .richly supplied’ : cp. Col 
1 13 . Life is a progress into that eternal king- 
dom to which we already belong. 

12. The present truth] RV 1 the truth 
which is with you.’ 13. Tabernacle] or 1 tent,' 
i.e. the body (cp. 2 Coro 1 ) — a lit thought l'or 
those who are sojourners and pilgrims 011 
earth: cp. IPet 1 1 2 11 . 14. Shortly must put 

off this my tabernacle] RV ‘ the putting oil of 
my tabernacle cometh swiftly.’ His death 
was io bo violent, and therefore sudden : cp. 
Jn2l 18 . There will be no time then for ad- 
monitions, therefore he will be diligent now. 
and will leave his words in writing, that tliu) 
may help the readers after liis decease. This 
word, like ‘ tabernacle,' reminds u-> of the 
Transfiguration (cp. Lk9 31 ). of which the 
Apostle goes on to speak. The reference in 
v. 15 seems to be to more than this one letter. 
Tradition says that St. Mark gave St. Peter's 
teaching in his Gospel, and this Gospel may 
be the promised means of remembrance. 

16. Coming] i.e. Second Coming, in that 
glory of which a glimpse was given at the 
Transfiguration. 

19. We have also a more sure word of pro- 
phecy] R V ‘ And we have the word of proplu ry 
made more sure,’ i.e. OT. prophecy, which is 
confirmed by this sight and sound : ep. II-’. 

A light that shineth in a dark place] R.M 1 a 
lamp shining in a squalid place.’ The word 
‘squalid’ prepares the reader for the bid 
state of things described in the next c. Until 
the day dawn, etc.] cp. Song 2 17 4 s . The 
Second Coining of Christ is meant. 

20 f. God gave prophecy of okl, not to this 
or that man, but to the whole Jewish Church; 
so now 7 it belongs to, and must be interpreted 
by, the whole Church, under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit, not by the private, contested 
opinions of individuals. 

CHAPTER 2 

Warning against a threatened Plage r. 
of brutal False Teachers 

As of old there were false as well as true 
prophets, so it will be now. This leads I he 
Apostle to speak about the false teachers, who 
— if they have not already begun — he experts 
will trouble his readers. Prophets were im- 
portant persons in the early Church : cj>. Ac 
ll 27 1 Cor 12 28 <• 14 23 *• Eph2 20 3* 4 11 . These 
teachers, who had doubtless been baptised, 
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claimed, it would seem, to ’oc prophets, and 
therefore to be outside ordinary rules and 
discipline : they put a ‘ private interpretation’ 
on such matters. lienee they fell into the sin 
of pride, and rebelled against official authority; 
and of lust and covetousness, despising the 
laws of morality. The Apostle shows, by the 
example of the angels that sinned, and of the 
citieB of Sodom and Gomorrah, that sure pun- 
ishment is ready for them, but that God will 
preserve the faithful from their seductions. 
He writes in strong buttery spiritual language, 
and is in accord with the rest of the NT. in 
teaching that the destruction of the unre- 
pentant sinner is continuance in siu : see vv. 
12 f. (RV), 191; and cp. Mk3 2u (RV) Ro 1 22 
2Th2 llf - (RV) HeblJ 0 . 

This c. should be carefully compared with 
St. Jude’s Epistle. 

I. Damnable heresies] RV ‘ destructive 
heresies.’ The word 1 heresy ’ is passing here 
from its older meaning of a ‘ school ' or 1 sect ’ 
(RM) to the modern meaning of 1 false doc- 
trine': cp. Ac 24 14 1 Cor 11 10 Gal5 20 . Even 
denying the Lord] RV ‘denying even the 
Master’; their evil lives were a denial of 
Christ’s authority. 2. Pernicious ways] RV 
1 lascivious doings.’ 3. Damnation] RV * de- 
struction': cp. v. 12, 3 7 . With the rude but 
vigorous style of this and other \ v. in the c. 
cp. lPet3 17 . St. Jude is more polished, but 
less strong. 

4. The Apostle here follows Jewish tradi- 
tion (cp. Rev 20 1-8), as it is given in the book 
of Enoch, from which St. Jude expressly 
quotes. 5. Noah the eighth //ci sow] RV ‘Noah 
with seven others ’ : cp. 1 Pet 3 20 . 6. Neither 

here nor elsewhere in Holy Scripture is it 
said that those cities were submerged. Zeph 
2 9 is against such a belief. 7. Vexed with 
the filthy conversation] RV ‘ sore distressed 
by the lascivious life.' 9. Unto the day of 
judgment to be punished] RV • under punish- 
ment unto the day of judgement.’ God's 
punishment is remedial, and this v. gives just 
a gleam of hope for the false teachers. 

II. Comparison with Jude v. 9 would sug- 
gest that the Apostle is here too referring to 
an apocryphal book, but if we did not know 
that Epistle we should more naturally think 
of Jobl or Zech3. 

12. Natural brute beasts, made to be taken] 
RV ‘creatures without reason, born mere 
animals to be taken.' Shall utterly perish in 
their own corruption, and shall receive the 
reward of unrighteousness] RV ‘ shall in their 
destroying surely be destroyed, suffering 
wrong as the hire of wrongdoing.' 

13. Sporting themselves with their own 
deceivings] RV ‘revelling in their love-feasts.’ 
Such a love-feast or common meal of the 
Christians is described in 1 Cor 1 1 20 f. 


abuses for which the Corinthians were rebuked 
led to the separation of the Holy Communion 
from such feasts. But though St. J ude has 
1 love-feasts ’ in the parallel passage, it is more 
than possible that ‘deceivings’ of AV and 
RM is right here. The Gk. words only differ 
by two letters, and if St. Jude used this Epistle 
he might well correct a difficult to a seemingly 
easy expression. 

14. Cursed children] RV ‘ children of curs- 
ing,’ a Hebrew mode of expression : cp. 
IPetl 14 ; it means that their whole character 
is worthy of execration. 15. Bosor] RV 
‘ Boor,’ as in Nu22 s . Balaam, as we learn 
from Rev 2 14 , taught Balak to try and ruin the 
Israelites by tempting them to uncleanness, 
and Balak had already offered him rewards 
(Nu22“> 17 ). Thus he was like the false 
teachers in two respects. 16. Forbad] RV 
‘ stayed.’ 

17. Wells without water, etc.] RV ‘springs 
without water, and mists driven by a storm; 
for whom the blackness of darkness hath been 
reserved.’ The false teachers are as dis- 
appointing as springs without water, or as 
mists which promise moisture but are scattered 
by the wind : cp. "VViad 2 4 and Eph 4 14 . The 
Day of the Lord will come to them, as Joel 
saw it (Joel2 lf -), ‘with clouds and thick dark- 
ness’ — a storm which will truly satisfy the 
thirsty land: see Intro. 

18. Through much wantonness] RV 1 by 
lasciviousness.’ The repetition of this word 
points to the character of the false teachers. 
Repetition of this kind is frequent in 1 Pet. 

Those that were clean escaped] RV ‘ those 
who are just escaping ’ ; i.e. those who have 
become Christians, but are not far advanced in 
the Christian life ; * new-born babes,’ as they 
are called in IPet, who have still to ‘grow 
unto salvation.’ 19. Cp. JnS 84 R06 16 . 

20. Knowledge of Christ is both the begin- 
ning and the end of Christian life : cp. I s 
(RV). Latter end] RV ‘ last state ’ : op. Mt 
12 15 and HebC 4-0 1 0 20, . 21. Turn] RV ‘turn 
back.’ 22. The second proverb is not in Holy 
Scripture ; the first comes from Prov2G 11 . 

CHAPTER 3 

Antidote against despising tiie Day 
of the Lord. Exhortation. Doxology 

C. 3 may be subdivided into three parts : 
(u) vv. 1-7. ‘ This Second Epistle is a re- 

minder of what prophets and apostles have 
said. Those who would understand it must 
first know that, though mockers will deny this, 
there will be on end of the present world by 
fire, as onee it was overwhelmed by water. 
This will be a day of judgment and destruc- 
tion for the ungodly. (6) vv. 8-13. As for 
the delay, which induces some to doubt this, 
time to God is not what it is to us, and His 
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delay is duo to His longsuffcring will that men 
should lie saved. When the day does come, 
it \wll be sudden, and since it is surely ap- 
proaching, we ought to be preparing the way 
for it by holy living. (<■) vv. 14-18. Be holy 
then, and consider that (tod's longsuffering 
is a means of attaining spiritual health. This 
is the teaching of St. Paid’s letters, though 
some mischie\ ously pervert their meaning. 
Do you keep free from error and grow in 
grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory now and when that day of eternity 
shall come.’ The mockers may bo different 
persons, but are probably the same as the 
false teachers. Here, as in c. 2, the Apostle 
speaks of an evil which is expected in the 
future, but of which he already sees the signs : 
cp. Ac20 30 1 Tim 4 n 2 Tim3 14> . 

I. This second epistle . . I now write] RV 
‘ This is now . . the second epistle that I write ’ : 
see Intro. Your pure minds by way of remem- 
brance] RV 1 your sincere mind by putting 
you in remembrance.’ 2 . Us the apostles of 
the Lord and Saviour] RY 1 of the Lord and 
Saviour through your apostles.’ Prophets of 
old and Apostles now have alike uttered the 
commandment of Christ : cp. lPetl 11 '. 

3 . Shall come . . scoffers] RV ‘ mockers shall 
come with mockery,' a repetition in the style 
of IPet. 4 . The fathers] i.e. the men of 
Old Testament times : cp. Ro9 3 Hebl 1 . 

5 . Willingly are ignorant of] RV * wilfully 
forget.’ That by the word of God, etc.] RM 
‘ that there were heavens from of old, and an 
earth compacted out of water and through 
water, by the word of God ' (cp. Gn 1 -’) ; a 
thing is made both out of and through its 
material. What the mockers forgot was 
that God who made can also break up what 
He has made by His word. Note the emphatic 
position : cp. Heb 1 1 3 . 6 . Whereby] i.e. by 

means of the water and of the word : cp. v. 7, 

1 word ’ and 1 fire.’ 

8 . Be not ignorant] R V 1 forget not ’ : cp. 
v. 6 . Another characteristic repetition. 

That one day, etc.] from Ps90 4 . 9 . Not 

willing] RV * not wishing ’ ; in spite of this 
different word we are reminded of 1 Tim2 4 . 

10 . As a thief in the night] cp. 1 Th5 2 . RV 
‘as a thief’ : cp. Mt24 43 . All through this 
passage the Apostle has in mind the prophecy 
of our Lord which is recorded in that c. The 


3 . 18 

elements] the parts into which wo might, 
roughly speaking, divide the world, e.g. earth 
sea, sky. But the heavenly bodies (RM) may 
bo meant. The works that are therein] i.e. the 
processes of nature. Hence the expression, 
‘shall be discovered' (RM), is quite appropii 
ate : cp. 1 Pet 1 7. 

11 . Conversation] RV 1 living.’ 12 . Hasting 
unto] RV 1 earnestly desiring,' RM • hasten- 
ing.’ It is written in the Talmud, ‘If .Jens 
exercised penitence for one day, Messiah would 
straightway come.’ Wherein] RY ‘ by reason 
of which.’ The Day of God is the cause. 

1 There will be a judgment,’ not, 1 thu \t orhl 
will come to an end,’ is the point of this c. 

13 . According to his promise] given in Isa 
65 ,r . After all, the world will be renewed 
rather than destroyed : cp. ltev 21 3 . Wherein 
dwelleth righteousness] cp Rev 22 3 14 . Such 

things] RV ‘ these things,’ i.e. new heat cm, 
new earth, righteousness. 

That ye may be found] the same word as 
that which is translated ‘ discovered ’ in t . 10 
(RM). There may be a reference back to it : 
whatever the earth and the works therein may 
be found to be, take care that you are found 
in peace. 

15 . Hath written] RV 1 wrote, ‘such teach- 
ing is found in Romans and in the Pastoral 
Epistles (Ro2 4 ; cp. Acl7 30 1 Tim 2 ‘), hut the 
letters referred to in this v. may not he pre- 
served in our collection of St. Paul's Epistles. 
As the author of this Epistle has noticed, 
patience and confidence in God’s patient mak- 
ing out of His purpose is everywhere char- 
acteristic of St. Paul. 

16 . The other Scriptures] RV ‘ . . scriptures.’ 
The Scriptures proper of the Apostolic ( 'hureli 
were the books of the OT. But the letters of 
the Apostles were read publicly in thechurclies 
to whom they were addressed, and in others: 
see Col4 18 . Hence they would gradually 
come to be called * scriptures ’ also. Here, as 
perhaps in 2 Tim 3 10 , we discern the beginning 
of this habit. 

18 . Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of] 
RV 1 grow in the grace and knowledge of.’ 
Grace is the gift of, as knowledge is directed 
towards, Christ. 1 Grow’ sums up in one mini 
the admonitions of 1 and 2 Pet. For ever] 
RM ' unto the day of eternity.' This is the 
goal of hope in both Epistles. 
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I. Authorship. The question is bound up 
with that of the authorship of the other 
Johannine books, both as regards internal 
and external evidence : see especially Intro- 
ductions to the Gospel and to the Second and 
Third Epistles. 

(а) Internal Evidence. The witness of the 
book itself to its authorship is sufficiently 
strong. The writer speaks with authority, 
as an Apostle would. He claims to have first- 
hand knowledge of the facts which underlie 
the gospel message (1 ls) ). The tone and 
teaching of the letter suit the circumstances 
to which Christian tradition assigns it : they 
are such as we should expect from the aged 
St. John, writing to his disciples a last message 
regarding the truths enshrined in his Gospel. 

When the Epistle is compared with the Gos- 
pel of St. John, the conclusion that the two 
books are the work of one hand is well-nigh 
irresistible. The style, the language, the 
thought of the Epistle reflect the features of 
the corresponding elements of the Gospel. 
The resemblance and agreement between the 
two are so great and so consistent as to estab- 
lish, to the satisfaction of most minds, an 
identity of authorship. 

Of these resemblances, the most obvious 
are certain verbal correspondences of language, 
of which the following examples will repay 
comparison. (1) Characteristic words used in 
a peculiar sense: ‘life’ (l C 2 3 1 1 ; cp. Jn 1 4 
fiss.si). ‘light’ (l 07 2 s ; cp. Jn 1 4 > s >“- 9 ) ; 
‘darkness’ (1 0 2 11 ; cp. JnS 1 - 12 3 ’); ‘world’ 
(2i5-i744,5 ; cp. Jnlioi28il4i 7 ). (2) Character- 
istic expressions : ‘ eternal life ’ (1 3 15 ; cp. 
Jn3 10 G 10 1 7 3 ) ; ‘a new commandment’ (23; 
cp. Jn I.'! 34 ) ; ‘only begotten Son ' (4 9 ; cp. 
Jnl 18 3 10 ); ‘know God' (2 a . 4 4 0 ; cp. Jn 
173 , 25 ). ‘abide in Christ ’ (2 h 3 24 ; cp. Jn(i r, ° 
15 4 >°.) (3) Identical phrases : ‘ that your joy 
may be full’ (1 4 ; cp.JnlG 24 ); ‘walketli in dark- 
ness, and knoweth not whither lie goeth’ (2 11 ; 
cp. Jn 1235 ); (are) ‘ passed from death unto life ' 
(3 14 ; cp. Jn5 24 ) ; ‘know him that is true’ (5 
(RV); cp. Jnl 7 8 ). Besides these and other 
Hke examples, a general similarity of style and 
thought gives evidence almost the strongest of 
its kind to show that if St. J obn wrote the 
Gospel which bears his name, he wrote the 
Epistle also. 

(б) External Evidence. The witness afforded 
by the book itself to its authorship is amply 


supported by the testimony of ancient writers. 
The Epistle is evidently quoted (though with- 
out mention of the fact) by Polycarp (116 A.D.), 
who was, according to Irenams, a disciple of 
St. John. It was used, Eusebius tells ub, by 
Papias (120 A.D.), an associate of Polycarp, 
also said to have been a hearer of St. John. 
It is quoted and referred to as St. John’B 
Epistle by Irenocus (180 a.d.). Polycarp's 
disciple, by Clement of Alexandria (190 a.d.), 
Tertulliau (200 a.d.), Origen (230 a.d.), and 
others. 

2 . Date and Destination. These questions 
are involved in more uncertainty, though fairly 
satisfactory inferences regarding them may be 
drawn both from tradition and from the book 
itself. 

(а) When was it written ? St. John is said 
to have written his Gospel at Ephesus (Iren. 
1 Adv. Haer.’ iii. 1, 1), probably between 80 and 
90 a.d. As to the date of the Epistle we 
have no direct evidence. It is commonly 
believed, however, that the two writings are 
closely connected in time, the prevailing 
opinion perhaps being that the Epistle was 
n ritten subsequently to the Gospel, whether 
as a supplement or as an independent com- 
position. 

The idea of an original connection with the 
Gospel has been supposed to find support 
from the place which the Epistle occupies in 
the Muraiorian Fragment on the Canon (circ. 
170). a witness for the authenticity of the 
Epistle not included in the authorities men- 
tioned above. In this document, which con 
tains (incomplete in its extant form, as the 
name implies) an annotated list of the books 
of the New Testament, the First Epistle of St. 
.John is placed directly after the Gospel, and 
not with the two minor Epistles. This, it has 
been conjectured, was the position which it 
originally occupied as a supplement or post- 
script to the Gospel, and from which it was 
subsequently removed when the books of the 
New Testament were grouped in their present 
order. However this may be, as the Epistle 
contains no reference to persecutions, such as 
took place during the reigns of Domitian and 
Trajan, it can hardly have been issued muoh 
later than 90 a.d. 

(б) For what Readers was it intended? .In 
this there is involved a prior question as to 
the character of the composition itself. Is it 
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an Epistle at all ? Of all the New Testament 
Epistles, this and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
alone begin without any epistolary form of 
address. Moreover, this contains no salutations 
or messages to individuals, such as are found 
in Hebrews and in nearly all the other Epistles. 
Some, therefore, have regarded it as a treatise 
rather than a letter. 

While, however, this book is not written in 
epistolary form, it contains the substance of 
an Epistle. Its epistolary character is also 
seen in the constant use of the second person 
( 1 3 and onwards), the terms 1 little children,’ 

‘ fathers,’ ‘ young men,’ ‘ beloved,' by which 
the readers are addressed, and the frequent 
use of the expression, 1 1 write unto you ’ 
(oia-14 32 ) etc.). The opinion, therefore, is 
probably not far wrong which regards the 
work as a pastoral or circular letter, addressed 
to the Churches in the province of Asia with 
which St. John is definitely connected in 
c. 1 of the Apocalypse, and having reference 
primarily to the peculiar circumstances of 
those Churches and the particular spiritual 
dangers to which they were exposed. 

At the same time, the absence of local colour 
makes it possible that a wider circle is addressed. 

It is most natural, however, to infer a distinctly 
Gentile community, as well from the warning 
against idolatry with which the book concludes 
as from the absence of the Hebrew element so 
manifest throughout the Gospel, and of any 
quotations from or allusions to the Old 
Testament. 

3 . Contents. The theme of the Epistle is 
fellowship with God ; its object, to bring its 
readers into that fellowship and to secure 
them against losing it. 

This purpose finds expression at the opening 
of the Epistle, and again near its close. ‘ That 
which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us : and truly our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ. And 
these things write we unto you, that your joy 
may be full’ (1 3 > 4 ). ‘These things have I 
written unto you that believe on the name of 
the Son of God ; that ye may know that ye 
have eternal life, and that ye may believe on 
the name of the Son of God’ (a 13 ). There is 
thus a distinct difference between the object 
of the Epistle and that of the Gospel (see 
Jn20 31 ), the object of the one being to pro- 
mote faith in Christ, that of the other to 
confirm the faith and develop the religious 
life of those who already believe. 

The writer’s thought revolveB about certain 
fundamental watchwords regarding the nature 
of God. The three great watchwords which 
occupy the pivotal places in the plan of the 
Epistle (see analysis, below) are , 1 God is light,' 

‘ God is righteous,’ ‘ God is love.’ Corre- 
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spending to these are the Christian graces of 
faith, obedience, love, and the Christian duties 
of confessing Christ, keeping the command- 
ments, and loving the brethren. Together 
with the positive inculcation of these truths 
and duties is combined a recognition of their 
opposites. Underlying all the thought of the 
Epistle is the conception of the irreconcilable 
antagonism which exists between Christ and 
the world ; hence the statement of truth or 
duty is strengthened or expanded by a denial 
of or warning against its opposite. Thu active 
presence of error and evil among those ad- 
dressed accounts for the polemical element in 
the Epistle, and the warnings against cut 
influences and wrong ways of thinking and 
living with which it abounds. 

The particular heresy which the writer 
combats appears to have been an incipient 
form of one of the various systems which, as 
developed in the 2 nd cent., are included under 
the general name of Gnosticism, in all of which 
there was involved a denial of the reality of 
the Incarnation : cp. 4 2 2 Jn v. 7. This subject 
is more fully treated in Intro, to Second and 
Third Epistles. The polemical element is, 
however, subordinate to the main object of the 
Epistle, which is to promote the spiritual life 
of believers by bringing them into a living 
union with Christ and confirming them therein. 

The plan of the Epistle is difficult to follow, 
and has been differently understood, some 
failing to recognise any regular plan at all. 
In the following Synopsis, the minor sections 
are grouped about the three fundamental 
statements mentioned above. 

I 1-4 . Introduction. The fundamental scheme of 
the Epistle : God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, that man may have fellowship 
with the Father through the Son. 

1 5_2 28. j, God is Light, hence fellowship 
with Him means walking in 
the light and realising a sense 
of brotherhood and the for- 
giveness of sins (v. 7). 

(i) This involves, (a) confession of 

sin (vv. 8-10), (A) keeping 
His commandments ( 2 ' 1 ’ 1 ), 
(c) in particular, loving the 
brethren (vv. 7-1 1). 

(ii) (u) Reasons for writing, as 

regards the spiritual con- 
dition of the readers (vv. 
12-16). 

(5) Things and persons to avoid. 
(1) The love of the world 
(vv. 15-17). (2) Fellowship 
with false teachers (vv. 
18-26). 

(c) The believer’s security and 
hope (vv. 27, 28). 
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229 -46. ii. God is Righteous, hence fellowship 
with Him involves doing 
righteousness, and this is an 
evidence of divine sonship 
(v. 29). 

(i) Sonship a motive to righteous- 

ness (3 1-# ). 

(ii) Sonship the root of brotherly 

love (vv. 10-18). 

(iii) Sonship resulting in glorious 
privileges : 

(a) assurance (vv. 19-21), (A) 
answer to prayer (v. 22), (c) 
fellowship, realised through 
the gift of the Spirit (v. 24), 
Ql) discernment of truth and 
error (4 1_(i ). 

4 7 -5 1J . ill. God is Love, hence fellowship 
with Him involves walking in 
love (vv. 7, 8). 

(i) How God’s love to us was mani- 

fested (vv. 9, 10). 

(ii) Our rightful response to it, 

brotherly love (vv. 11, 12). 

(iii) The proofs of fellowship, (a) 

the indwelling Spirit (v. 13), 
(A) confessing Jesus (vv. 14, 
15), (c) abiding in love (v. 16). 

(iv) Perfect love casts out fear 

(vv. 17, 18). 

(v) Brotherly love the test of love 

to God (vv. 19-21). 

(vi) Love finds expression in obedi- 
ence (5 M ). 

(vii) Obedience rests on faith in and 
fellowship with Christ (vv. 
5-12). 

518-21. Conclusion. 

(i) Reason for writing restated in 
different form (v. 13). 

(ii) The assurance which believers 

may have : (a) of the efficacy 
of prayer (vv. 14-17), (A) of 
the guardianship of God (v. 
18), (c) of divine sonship 
(v. 19), (d) of the reality of 
the divine manifestation and 
the fellowship resulting from 
it (v. 20). 

(iii) Final warning (v. 21). 

CHAPTER 1 

Fellowship witii God in Light 

I. Observe the grammatical form of vv. 
1-3. In v. 1 a sentence is begun which, 
interrupted by the parenthesis in v. 2, is con- 
tinued in v. 3. The sense is, ‘We declare 
unto you that which was from the beginning, 
that which we have heard, etc., concerning the 
Word of Life.’ From the beginning] cp. Jn 
11. Heard . . handled] the evidence of eye- 
witness. The Docetists taught that Christ was 
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a mere phantom : cp. Lk24 3!) . Of the Word of 
life] RY ‘ concerning the Word of life ’ : op. 
‘bread of life,’ Jn6 35 . For ‘the Word’ 
(Logos) see on Jnl 1 . 

2. This v. is parenthetical, reiterating the 
fact that the preexistent Eternal Word was 
manifested to men In v. 3 this manifestation 
is said to determine man’s relation to God. 

3. Declare we unto you] RV adds ' also.’ 

Fellowship with us] i c union with us in 

Christian fellowship. And truly] RY ‘yea, 
and.’ Fellowship with Christian teachers 
involves fellowship with God in Christ. 

4. That your joy may be full] RY ‘that 
our joy may be fulfilled.’ ‘ Fellowship with 
Christ and with the brethren is the measure of 
the fulness of joy’ (Westcott). 

5. Light . . darkness] The one suggests truth 

and goodness, the other falsehood and evil. 
All truth and goodness emanate from God. 
To walk in the light, therefore, i.e. to possess 
and practise these, is to have fellowship with 
Him. On the other hand, to be without these 
is to be without God (v. 6). 7. One with 

another] i e with other Christians, the result 
of fellowship with God. The blood of Jesus 
Christ] RV omits ‘ Christ.’ Only those who 
1 walk in the light ’ can appropriate the cleans- 
ing efficacy of the life laid down upon the 
Cross Cleanseth] The present tense denotes 
a continuous process — the progressive sanctifi- 
cation of the believer's soul : cp. Jnl3 10 . 

8. Deceive ourselves] lit. ‘lead ourselves 
astray ’ 9. Just] RY ‘ righteous.’ 

Forgive. . cleanse] ‘Forgive’ refers to the 
remission of punishment, ‘ cleanse ' to the 
removal of pollution 

CHAPTER 2 

The Advocacy of Christ and the 
Obligations of Believers 

1 . My little children] The diminutive implies 
the fatherly c-are which the aged Apostle felt 
for his disciples. Advocate] The word thus 
translated is used by St. John alone of the 
NT. writers. Elsewhere (J11 1416, 25 152a 1 6 T ) 
it is rendered ‘ Comforter.’ Literally it means 
one who is called to the side of another for 
counsel and help The rendering ‘ Advocate ’ 
suits the passages in the Gospel (see RM in 
loco). The Son and the Holy Spirit both act 
as Advocate with the Father: cp. Ro8 26 > 27 - 34 . 
The Redeemer’s work calls for the mercy 
which ‘ rejqiceth against judgment.’ 

2. Propitiation] the act or offering which 
makes an injured person favourable to the 
offender. Christ is the propitiation as well 
as the propitiator : the offering itself as well 
as the sacrificing priest who makes it. The 
whole world] cp. Jnl 28 4 24 1720-2S. The 
work of Christ was wrought for all, not 
for a chosen few. There are none who may 
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not share its benefits if they will. 5. The 
love of God] i.e. man's love to God : cp. 4 1 -. 
All ideal condition is here presented. Perfect 
obedience is evidence of perfect love. 

7. An old commandment] cp. 2 .Tn v. 5. 
Old, because they have known it from the 
beginning of their Christian life. Which ye 
had from the beginning'] RV ‘ which yo heard.’ 

8. A new commandment] The command- 
ment of love, old as it now is in one sense, 
is in another new, as it ever gains fresh light 
and meaning. The darkness, etc.] RV ‘the 
darkness is passing away, and the true light 
already shineth.’ 10. Occasion of stumbling] 
lit. • stumbling-block.’ that which may cause 
himself or others to fall, in this case probably 
(see next v.) himself. "Without love no one 
can walk in the light of God's truth. 

12-14. In these vv. the readers arc addressed, 
twice over, as (1) ‘little children,' (2) ‘fathers,’ 
(3) ‘ young men.’ Probably the first of these 
is the term of endearment already used (v. 1 ), 
including the whole community. Next, the 
old and the young are respectively addressed 
as ‘ fathers,’ • young men.’ Corresponding to 
the two series of personal addresses is a change 
in the tense of the verb from ‘ I write ’ to • I 
wrote,’ or 1 1 have written ’ : see RV, noting 
change in v. 13. Perhaps ‘ I write ’ refers to 
the Epistle, ‘ I wrote ’ to the Gospel ; or else 
the change is made for variety, the present 
beingusedfrom the writer’s standpoint, the past 
from that of the readers, when the message 
would reach them. 

15. Love not the world] The ‘world ’ here 
is not the world of nature, nor the world of 
humanity which ‘ God so loved ’ (Jn3 16 ). It 
means all in the present order of things which 
appeals to the soul as an object of desire apart 
from and in rivalry to God. 16. All that is 
thus antagonistic to God is summed up under 
three heads, the separate avenues through 
which the world-spirit reaches the soul. While 
the classification is hardly exhaustive, as a 
category covering all kinds of evil it is very 
comprehensive, and corresponds to the three 
elements which appear in the temptation of 
Eve (Gn3°) and in the temptation of our 
Lort (Lk-P-12). 

1!,. The last time] RV • the last hour,’ The 
Apostles undoubtedly anticipated a coming of 
Christ in the near future as a vital possibility, 
and all generations are enjoined by our Lord’s 
teaching to do the same. The dispensation which 
immediately precedes that great event, the time 
of ' /Inch is known only to the Father (Mk 1 3 32 ), 
is rightly called, whatever its length may 
provo to be, the 1 last hour.’ Antichrist shall 
come] RV ' Antichrist cometh.’ The hostile 
influence described as Antichrist is further 
defined in v. 22, 4 3 2Jnv.7, as the Spirit 
which denies the Incarnation, and is regarded 
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as a sign of the last days : cp. 2Th2 3 ' 10 . The 
term ‘ Antichrist ’ suggests the ideas of oppo- 
sition and rivalry to Christ. St. John re- 
gards as embodiments of this spirit all tlio false 
teachers who had already (v. 19) gone out 
from the Church because they did not really 
possess the Spirit of Christ. 

20. An unction] RV ‘ an anointing ’ : cp 
2Corl 21 . Oil is the sacred symbol of the 
Spirit’s operations. The anointing hero repi c- 
sonts the gift of the Spirit, whereby IjuUcmtn 
are endowed with spiritual discernment (.In 
14 20 1G 13 ). The Holy one] probably Christ. 

23. ‘ The denial of the Son involves the loss 
of the Father, not only because the ideas nf 
sonship and fatherhood are correlathc, hut he 
cause the Son alone can reveal the Father.' 

28. When he shall appear] RV ' if lie shall 
be manifested.’ The • if’ implies no doubt ns 
to the fact, but only uncertainty as to the' 
time. Confidence] RV ‘boldness,’ lit. ■ fn c 
dom or readiness of spocch.’ 29. Is bom of 
him] lit. ‘hath been begotten from him.’ 
‘ The presence of righteous action is the sure 
sign of the reality of the divine birth ’ 
(Westcott). 

CHAPTER 3 

The Righteousness or Gon and nit. 

Duties and Privileges of Mov-mu 

1. The sons of God] RV ‘children of 
God,’ adding the words, ‘ and nurlt wo arc ' 
The word translated 1 children ’ here is cli.nuc 
teristic of St. John, and implies community of 
nature, whereas the term * sons ’ as used by 
St. Paul suggests the privileged condition of 
heirship. 2. Note changes in RV. 3. This 
hope] of being hereafter like God in Christ 

In him] RV ‘ set on him.’ Purifieth himself] 
‘ He who looks forward to becoming like God 
hereafter must strive after His likeness now ' 
(Westcott). 

6. Sinneth not] That the possibility of sin- 
lessness in present experience is not taught 
here is clear from 1 8 > 9 . St. John's thought 
moves in the region of the ideal. The dmtio 
life and the life of sin are in idea mutually 
exclusive. Sin in the Christian is either in 
voluntary or in acknowledged contradiction 
to the ruling principle of his life. The 
commission of it is to that extent a failure 
perfectly to abide in Christ. 8. He that com- 
mitted! sin] RV ‘ he that doeth sin.' The 
present tense implies that which is habitual, 
which results from a ruling principle. 9. RI 
‘Whosoever is begotten of God doeth 110 sin, 
because his seed abideth in him.’ Thu same 
principles of interpretation apply here as in 
the foregoing vv. A perfect realisation of 
the filial relationship to God excludes sin. His 
seed remaineth in him] The germinal principle 
from which his new life has sprung. 
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12. Cain] The typical example of hatred, 
inspired by the Evil One, and resulting in 
mnrder, the germ of which is hatred (v. 15). 

16. Hereby perceive we the love of God] 
BY ‘ hereby know we love,’ i.e. what love is. 

He . . we] Tho pronouns are emphatic. 

17. This world’s good] RV ‘the world’s 
goods,’ lit. ‘the world’s life,’ i.e. that which 
supports life. 

19. Hereby] i.e. by loving in deed and 
truth. 20. In RV v. 19 ends with a comma, 
then follows, ‘whereinsoever our heart con- 
demn us ; because God,' etc. God is greater] 
He is a more perfect judge. Are these words 
meant to inspire awe or to afford consolation ? 
Is God regarded as more exacting or more 
merciful than conscience ? Opinion is much 
divided. The contrast in v. 21 suggests the 
former alternative, but the whole context 
rather favours the latter. ‘We shall then 
still our heart in whatsoever it may condemn 
ns, because we are in fellowship with God, 
and that fact assures us of His sovereign 
mercy' (Westcott). 22. See 5 15 . 

24. The spirit which he hath given us] RV 
‘the Spirit which he gave us,' i.e. when we 
became Christians. The indwelling Spirit, 
from whom springs the Christian’s love to 
God and man, is his assurance of fellowship 
with God. The test of having the Spirit of 
God, and not tho spirit of Antichrist, is treated 
in the six following verses. 

CHAPTER 4 

Fellowship with God in Love 

1. Tty the spirits] RV ‘ Prove the spirits.' 
The verb is used of testing metals. 2, 3. See 
on 2 J11 v. 7. 3. Confesseth not that Jesus 

Christ is come in the flesh] RV ‘ confesseth 
not Jesus.’ 4. He that is in the world] the 
Devil: cp. 3io Jn8« 12«. 5. They] the 
false prophets. 6. We] tho Christian 
teachers. 

8. God is love] the third fundamental 
max im (see Intro.). Love is not merely an 
attribute of God, it is His very Being. Hence 
to be without love is to be without God : cp. 
v. 16. 9. See Jn3 10 . xi. We ought also] 
RV ‘we also ought.' 12. Hath seen God] 
RV ‘hath beheld God.’ His love] i.e. our 
love to Him. If we love one another we 
have proof both of His presence with us and 
of our lovo to Him. 

17. Herein is our love made perfect] RV 
‘herein is love made perfect with us,’ i.e. in 
the double communion spoken of in the pre- 
ceding v. As he is, so are we] We, as we 
are in this world, are like Christ, who shares 
our human nature. The sense of likeness to 
Him gives us confidence. 18. No fear in love] 
not the rightful awe which pertains to rever- 
ence, but servile or guilty fear. 19. We love 


him] RV ‘ we love.’ PoBsihly the verb should 
be rendered 1 let us love.’ 

CHAPTER 5 

The Love, Obedience, and Assurance of 
Believers 

1. The reason for brotherly love. 2. This 
is tho converse of 4 19_21 . Love to God and 
love to the brethren being inseparable, each is 
the test of the other. 4. Vhiatsoever] not 
‘ whosoever.’ ‘ It is not the man, but his birth 
from God, which conquers ’ (Plummer). 

6 . This is he that came by water and 
blood] According to the most generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of this difficult passage, 
the reference is primarily to our Lord’s bap- 
tism in Jordan and His death upon the Cross 
— the baptism of water and the baptism of 
blood, which together sum up His redemptive 
work and represent its cleansing and atoning 
power. There is, perhaps, some allusion ako 
to the 1 blood and water ’ to which St. John 
bore witness at the Cross (JnlS) 84 ), besides a 
symbolical reference to the two sacraments. 

7, 8. All the words between that bear record 
in v. 7 and the spirit in v. 8 are omitted in 
RV. It is quite certain that these words did 
not belong to the original text. They are 
found in noGk. MS earlier than the 14th cent., 
and are quoted by none of the Fathers before 
the middle of the 5th cent. The Fathers un- 
derstood the passage in its original form to 
symbolise the Trinity, an interpretation which 
may have been inserted at first as a marginal 
note and afterwards found its way into the 
text. 

14, 15. The prayer of faith prevails when 
it is in accordance with God’s will. Thus 
offered it is surely heard, and, though it may 
not have any visible effect, receives its answer. 
He who trusts God’s love knows that the 
answer he receives is the best. 

16, 17. There is a sin unto death] RM 
‘ There is sin unto death,’ not any special sin 
which can be recognised as ‘ unto death.’ Sin 
cannot be divided into ‘ mortal ’ and ‘ venial ’ 
on the authority of this passage. Sin may 
be of Buch a character as to lead to total sepa- 
ration from Christ, which is spiritual death. 
* “ Sin unto death ” is not any act of sin, how- 
ever heinous, but a state or habit of sin wil- 
fully chosen and persisted in : it is constant 
and consummate opposition to God ’ (Plummer). 

x8. He that is begotten of God keepeth 
himself] RV ' he that was begotten of God (i.e. 
Christ) keepeth him.’ 21. Taken compre- 
hensively, this warning is directed against 
all that takes the place of God in man’s 
affections. 

If, as seems likely, the Epistle is St. John’s 
latest work, these are, in point of time, the 
last words of Holy Scripture. 
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l. Authorship. The majority of the Epistles 
of the New Testament are catholic, that is, 
they are addressed not to individuals but to 
Churches of this and that locality. There are 
references to letters of this kind which are 
now lost. Thus St. Paul says, * I wrote unto 
you in an epistle not to keep company with 
fornicators’ (ICoro 9 ). And he directs the 
Colossian Church to exchange Epistles with the 
Church at Laodicea (Col4 16 ); this being the 
only mention we have of a Laodicean Epistle. 
But there are several private letters in the 
New Testament, each bearing the vivid stamp 
of an occasion. And these must have consti- 
tuted but a small part of the correspondence 
of the early Christian writers. St. Paul 
speaks of 1 epistles of commendation ’ (2 Cor 
3 1), personal letters of introduction, as pass- 
ing frequently among the Churches. Un- 
doubtedly, then, many private letters by the 
authors of the New Testament have been 
lost. 

This adds special interest to the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John ; for here we have 
two letters of unquestionably early date, re- 
vealing each a section of the Christian com- 
munity in the colours of life. They are 
almost universally allowed to be by the same 
hand ; by the hand, most commentators add, 
of John the Apostle. The direct external 
evidence for their authenticity is not exten- 
sive. This may be perhaps on account of 
their brevity and their private character, 
which would render them not likely to be 
mentioned frequently by the Fathers. Yet 
there are several references to them in the 
first four centuries. It is said in the Mu- 
ratorian Canon (170 a.d.) that John wrote 
at least two Epistles. Irenseus (180 a.d.) 
twice ascribes the Second Epistle to St. 
John. The Old Italic Version (180 a.d.) 
has both Epistles. Clement of Alexandria 
(190 a.d.) refers to the First Epistle as 
1 the larger Epistle,’ implying that he knows 
another which is shorter ; and again he 
speaks of a Second Epistle of John, ad- 
dressed 1 to a Babylonian lady by name Electa.’ 
Both Epistles, the Second and Third, are 
mentioned by Origen (230 a.d.), and by 
Dionysius of Alexandria (245 A.D.). Euse- 
bius (325 a.d.) in speaking of them places 
them among the books whose right to a 
position in the Canon is disputed. The Second 


Epistle is referred to by Cyprian (248 a.d.) ; 
and both are acknowledged by the Councils of 
Laodicea (363 a.d.), of Hippo (393 a.d.), and 
the Third Council of Carthage (397 a.d.). 

The internal evidence is stronger. Accord- 
ing to the contents, the author is a person of 
apostolic, or at least authoritative, position. 
There is no ground for doubting that such 
was the case, for there iB no motive conceiv- 
able for forgery. Moreover, if the attempt 
had been made to pass off the work of an 
obscure author for that of a prominent one, a 
more definite and authority-giving title than 
that which heads both Epistles — ‘the Pris 
byter’ — would have been assigned the writer. 
Their style, form, and contents are so alike 
that their unity of authorship can hardly he 
questioned. In each case the opening address 
(cp. 2Jn v. 1, 3Jn v. 1), the writer's joy in 
the conduct of his friends (ep. 2.Tn v. 4. 
3 Jn v. 4), and the conclusion (cp. 2 Jn v. 12, 
3 Jn vv. 13, 14), is the same. Similarity in 
the wordB, ideas. Btyle, character, binds them 
also to the First Epistle. ‘ Lo\c ’ and ‘ truth’ 
glow as fundamental conceptions in all three. 
(Among instances of similar treatment of the 
same themes, are the following : cp. 2Jn vv. 
4, 6, 1 Jn6 7 , 2Jn vv. 6, 11 ; cp. 2Jn v. 5, 
lJn2‘; cp. 2Jn v. 6, ljiio 3 ; cp. 2Jn 
v. 7, 1 Jn 2 22 ; cp. 2Jn v. 7, 1 Jn l 1 ' 5 ; ep. 
2Jn v. 9, lJn2 23 ; cp. 2 Jn v. 12, lJnl 1 ; 
cp. 3Jn v. 11, 1 Jn 3 10 . Of the thirteen vv. 
of the Second Epistle eight are thus found in 
essentially the same form in the First.) In 
all of them the centre of Christianity is the 
recognition of Jesus as the Christ and the 
authoritative revealer of God, and walking m 
love and truth as the soul's mode of union 
with Him. The prominence given to Christ 
leads to warnings against ‘ antichrist,’ an ex- 
pression found in the New Testament in the 
First and Second Epistles of John only ( I Jn 
218,22 4a 2 J n v. 7). The First Epistle utters 
three clear and weighty warnings against the 
dangers of the time — the danger of denying the 
true Christ, of failing in love to the brethren, 
and of not observing Christ’s commandments. 
These same three warnings constitute the body 
of thought of the Second Epistle (2Jnvv. 7. 
9, 5, 6). The connexion between the First 
Epistle and the Second and Third is so close 
that the arguments for the Johannine author- 
ship of the last two are in the main the same 
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i, as for the First, and may be found at length 
j in, commentaries on that Epistle. Whether 
{ this connexion im olves unity of authorship 
! with the Fourth Gospel and the Revelation, 
is a question too large to be entered upon 
here. 

It has been held that the title which the 
author of the Second and Third Epistles gives 
himself — ‘the Presbyter’ or ‘Elder’ — excludes 
Johannine authorship. For this, it is main- 
tained, is the official designation of the minister 
of a particular Church, and therefore cannot 
have been assumed by one having the apostolic 
position of St. John. This opinion is sup- 
ported by a passage in Eusebius, in which 
Papias is quoted as mentioning a John the 
Presbyter. ‘If I met with any one who had 
been a follower of the Presbj ters, I made it a 
point to enquire what were the declarations of 
the Presbyters ; what was said by Andrew or 
by Peter or by Philip or by Thomas or by 
James or by John or by Matthew or any of 
the Lord’s disciples ; and what Aristion and 
the Presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, 
say.' Of this statement of Papias, Eusebius 
says : ‘ It is proper to observe that the name 
of John occurs twice. The one John he men- 
tions with Peter and James and Matthew and 
the other Apostles. But in a separate part of 
his discourse he ranks the other John with 
the rest not included in the number of the 
Apostles, placing Aristion before him. He 
distinguishes him plainly by the name of 
Presbyter.' Eusebius therefore infers that 
there were two Johns — John the Apostle 
and John the Presbyter. Cp. Euscb. • Hist. 
Eccles.,’ VII, 25. But apart from the fact 
that it is somewhat uncertain whether Papias 
in this passage refers to a different person 
from John the Apostle, this is the only place 
in Christian history down to the time of 
Eusebius in which such a person as J ohn the 
Presbyter is mentioned. Moreover, it is an 
assumption that ‘ the Presbyter ’ must neces- 
sarily be the technical and official title of the 
minister of a special Church ; for in the very 
passage quoted, Papias calls seven of the 
Apostles Presbyters. It is more probable, 
therefore, that ‘Presbyter,’ at the beginning 
of the Second and Third Epistles of John, is 
not an official title, butadescriptive appellation, 
aB it is translated in both AV and RV — ‘ the 
Elder.’ The term therefore claims for the 
author a position of dignity and authority 
in the Christian community ; not necessarily 
implying apostleship, but not excluding it. 

2 . Occasion. We have said that the back- 
ground of thought of the Second and Third 
Epistles is the same as that of the First, and 
that this contained three warnings against the 
dangers of the time. These dangers resulted 
from the great main problem which lay at the 


foundation of all Oriental religions — the rela- 
tion of finite man to the infinite God. How 
could that chasm be crossed ? how had it been 
crossed in the work of creation ? how were 
spirit and matter related ? how did evil enter 
the world, and what was evil V Almost all 
early thinkers were driven by these questions 
into some form of Dualism. There were, they 
must believe, two Powers in conflict. Since 
spirit was the higher, matter was evil ; it was 
the work of the inferior god. The material, 
the natural, was therefore to be fought against ; 
the spiritual man could have nothing to do 
with it. Indeed, so far as ho was truly spiritual, 
he was already freed from and above it. 
Hebrew religion, in its moments of clearest 
insight, set itself against this Dualism. The 
creation, it declared, was not the work of an 
inferior deity or deities, but both worlds, those 
of spirit and matter, were called into being by 
one and the same infinite God. * In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 
The Prophet of the Exile was so daring indeed 
in his proclamation of Monism, that he did 
not hesitate to declare Jehovah to be the 
author of evil itself. ‘ I form the light and 
create darkness ; I make peace and create evil. 
I, the Lord, do all these things’ (Isa 45 7 ). 

Of course this problem laid its heaviest grasp 
upon the early Christians in relation to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. Starting 
from the same ground — the essentially evil 
nature of matter — two opposite schools of 
thought arose. The one — that of Cerinthus — 
held that Jesus, as the true son of Joseph and 
Mary, was, like His fellow-men, tainted with 
sin. though more righteous than others. The 
dhine Logos, however, was at His baptism 
joined with Him ; and these two continued 
together in the human body of Jesus, until at 
His death He cast off His flesh and became 
pure spirit. Dualism was thus seated in the 
very person of Christ. The other school, that 
of the Docetists, denied altogether the fleshly, 
i.e. evil, nature of Jesus, and maintained that 
Ho was human in appearance only, having no 
real human nature, but a wholly spiritual one. 
This too established a dualism in Christ, through 
the failure of the different elements in Him 
to constitute a unity. Round this problem, 
thus insoluble — to keep Jesus in touch with 
humanity, to assert His freedom from the 
taint of sin, and to proclaim at tho same time 
the essential distinction between human and 
divine, and tho inherent evil of the human — 
over and about this the currents of thought 
flowed for centuries hopelessly. Ideas, specula- 
tions, fancies, from sources Christian, Jewish, 
Oriental, classical, magical, all combined in the 
many and strange systems which came to be 
known as Gnosticism. Dualism stamped itself 
deep even upon Christianity, and it ceme to 
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be taken for granted that there was a necessary 
opposition between faith and reason, grace and 
nature, supernatural and natural, the priest 
and the man. the Church and the world. 

Such opinions could not remain speculative 
only. They invoh ed a denial of that which to 
St. John was life's most precious possession — 
the conviction that Jesus was the authentic 
revelation of the infinite God ; and this denial 
again gave birth to a disbelief in any ultimate 
standard, which resulted in antinomianism and 
immorality, and to a disregard of the corporate 
nature of religion, which then became gross 
selfishness. One who can see Jesus Christ, 
and yet not welcome in Him the ideal of God 
and man, can do so, in St. John’s view, only 
by denying his own moral perceptions. And 
so the Apostle bursts out into the exclamation 
which is the central thought of all his Epistles, 
* AVho is a liar but ho that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ ! ’ (1 Jn2— ). 

3 . Date. If we are correct in assigning 
these Epistles to St. John, they belong to the 
last quarter of the 1st cent. The Christian 
Church had not yet attained that definiteness 
of organisation which was the work of the 
•2nd cent. The Churches of different localities 
were connected by ties of friendship and 
spiritual communion rather than by the au- 
thoritative bonds of organised ecclesiasticism. 
Yet the tendency to centralisation had begun. 
A unified system not only of belief, but of con- 
duct, organisation, and discipline was growing 
up. Importance began to be laid on doctrinal 
unity. The authority of some prominent man, 
one of the Twelve (1 Cor 1 12 3Jn v. 9), or of 
the other Apostles (i Cor 7 17 Ho 16“), would 
be recognised by a Church or group of Churches. 
He would often give letters of recommendation 
to the evangelists or messengers, or to the 
brethren travelling on private business from 
one community to another. To receive and 
entertain these was a duty for every Church. 
An interesting document of the next century, 
1 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ’ (circ. 
120 A.D.), lays down rules for the prevention 
of the abuse of this hospitality. 1 With regard 
to Apostles and prophets, do with them accord- 
ing to the ordinance of the gospel. Let every 
Apostle who cometh to you be received as the 
Lord. He shall not overstay one day, though, 
if need be, the next ; but if he remain three 
days, he is a false prophet. And let not the 
Apostle, on departing, tako aught save bread 
till he come to a stopping-place ; and if he ask 
money, he is a false prophet. And the prophet 
that speaketh in the spirit you shall not ques- 
tion nor judge, for every offence shall be for- 
given, but this offence shall not be forgiven. 
Not every one that speaketh in the spirit is a 
prophet, unless he have the ways of the Lord. 
By their ways, then, shall the false prophet 


and the prophet be known. And no prophet 
who in the spirit appointeth a feast eateth 
thereof, unless I 10 be a false prophet ; and any 
prophet who toaehctli the truth, if what lie 
teacheth he do not, is a false prophet. . . And 
whoso saitli in the spirit, Give mo moneys nr 
other things, you shall not hearken to him . 
but if for others in straits he say, Give, let no 
one judgo him.’ In the Second and Third 
Epistles we see these itinerant teachers and 
brethren on their way from Church to Church 
(2 Jn vv. 7, 9-12, 3 Jn vv. 5, 0, 8-13). We find 
there are many ‘ deceivers ’ among them ; while 
there are in the Churches lordly officials inhaled 
with power, refusing recognition to the 
Apostle’s messengers, and, on the other hand, 
warm-hearted and influential laymen, who d"- 
light to serve the Christian community by 
entertaining its representatives. We see the 
little congregation in this place and a congre- 
gation of strangers distant in that place finding 
themselves at one through loyalty to a common 
Master. We see the knitting of those las 
which are soon to become the great fellow ship 
of the Christian Church. Short as those two 
Epistles are, they furnish a glimpse, clear and 
vivid, of the life of the Christian community 
near the close of the 1 st cent., and of the lncam 
for securing that unity of belief and organisa- 
tion which in the course of the next century 
was to develop the great Catholic Church. 

4 . Contents of the Epistles. In the Second 
Epistle the author sends his greeting to ‘ the 
elect lady ’ and her children, dwelling upon 
the ground of their mutual friendship — their 
fellowship in 1 the truth.’ He has met with 
some-of her children (or some members of the 
Church addressed), and has been glad to find 
them living as they ought, in the way of God's 
commandment. ThiB commandment is nothing 
new, but is as old as religion itself. It i' 
simply love as the law of life. The writer 
gives some of his characteristic definitions. 
The commandment is to love, and love moans 
to keep the commandments. Then comes a 
warning against false teachers. The tost lit 
which the true teacher may be known is his 
recognition of Jesus Christ as historic anil 
authoritative, and his following of the teaching 
of Christ. 1 Erroneous ideas ’ on this subject 
are not to be tolerated, and kindness shown to 
any one who does not meet this test is mistaken 
charity and participation in evil. There i' 
much moro which the author lias in mind to 
say ; but he will write no more at present, lor 
he hopes to visit his readers soon, to the ful- 
filment of their mutual satisfaction. A closing 
salutation is sent to the recipient of the letter 
by the children of her elect sister. 

The Third Epistle opens with the same form 
of greeting as the Second. In this case it is 
to a certain Gaius j who is dear to the writer 
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;V as a member of the Christian community — he 
; ia ‘ in the truth ’ — and for his own large, gen- 
erous character. If his body is as vigorous as 
his soul, the writer will rejoice. For mes- 
|| sengers have recently come from the Church 
, to which Gains belongs, and reported that he 
, is conducting himself as a worthy member of 
the fellowship of Christ — 1 walking in the 
truth' — and especially that he is most hos- 
pitable to all, both friends and strangers, who 
are serving the Cause. .Such praiseworthy 
conduct is in marked contrast with that of an 
official of the same Church, Diotrephes. who 
had recently refused to receive messengers 


7 

with a letter from 1 (he Elder,’ and had threat- 
ened excommunication to those who wished to 
welcome them. The members of the Church 
are warned not to imitate such evil conduct ; 
which suggests, by contrast, that of a certain 
Demetrius, whom the writer warmly commends 
to them. This man has the threefold witness 
— of general approval, of membership in 1 the 
truth,' and that of the Apostle himself. Ab 
in the preceding letter, further discourse is 
postponed to the personal meeting which he 
hopes will shortly take place. The Epistle 
closes with salutations from the Apostle and 
his friends to Gaius and his friends. 


2 JOHN 


I. The elder] cp. Intro. 

The elect lady] Gk. elcMte hiritl. The 
question who is meant by this designation has 
given rise to much discussion. The various 
opinions are as follows : (1) Some regard the 
second word of the phrase as a proper name, 
and translate, * To the lady Electa.' This is 
not likely ; because if it had been intended, 
the Greek would probably have been different ; 
because we should then be obliged to trans- 
late Electa as a proper name in v. 13 also, in 
spite of the unlikelihood that two sisters 
would have the same name ; and because St. 
Paul uses the word (Bold 13 ) plainly not as a 
name, but as a descriptive adjective. (‘2) The 
third word is a proper name — 1 the elect Kyria.’ 
This opinion has in its favour the fact that 
Kyria was a common name among the Greeks, 
being the feminine of ‘ Cyrus.’ The analogy 
of 3 Jn v. 1 is also in favour of an address by 
name. But this same analogy would lead us 
to expect a different order of words. Again, 
if Kyria were the lady addressed, and if she 
was known and loved by * all that have known 
the truth ’ (v. 1 ), it would perhaps be strange 
that we have no other mention of so prominent 
a person. This, with other considerations, 
has led to the opinion (3) that not a person 
but the Church in general is meant. This 
seems inconsistent with the Apostle's expect- 
ation (v. 12 ) of visiting her and seeing her 
face to face. Others hold (4) that it is not the 
Church universal, but some particular Church, 
to which the Apostle writes of his approaching 
visit. Others still find hove no proper name 
and no metaphor, but translate (5), ‘ To the 
elect lady ’ ; while some who agree in the 
i main with this position point out (G) that 
L, there is in the Greek no definite article, and 
1- therefore translate, * To an elect lady.' The 
sL weight of evidence seems in favour of the last 
Igfppinion in one of its forms, (5) or ( 6 ) ; though 
||?"fcbe case is best summed up in the words of 

Fi 40 


Bp. IVestcott : ‘No solution of the problem 
offered by eklchle leuria is satisfactory.’ 

The truth in this and the following Epistle 
has come to have almost a technical meaning, 
implying not only the eternal principle, but 
also the organisation which embodies it— the 
Church. Cp. in Acts the use of 1 the Way ’ : 
Ac 9 3 19 ». 23 221 24 22 3 . With you] The 

better text reads 1 with us.’ Cp. Westcott and 
Hort. 4 . I found of thy children] This shows 
that the lady must have had at least three 
children. Some have seen in it a sad, gentle 
hint that there were others of her children 
who did not walk in the truth. 

5 - 8 . Note the distinctively Johannine cha- 
racteristics here : ( 1 ) He is giving his hearers 
a new commandment: cp. Jnl3 M 15 12 . (2) 
The commandment is to lovo one another: 
cp. Jnl3 35 1 Jn3 23 . (3) Love means walk- 

ing according to the commandments of God: 
cp. Jnl4 15 > 21 lJn2 s £> 3 . (4) The central 

fact of Christianity is the recognition of Jesus 
as the Christ: cp. lJn2 22 4 2 . 3 . Note also 
a peculiarity of the Johannine (o) thought and 
(b) style: («) the habit — logical, un-Hebraic 
— of giving definitions, e.g. ‘ love,’ ‘the com- 
mandment,’ ‘ anticlu'ist ’ ; ( 6 ) the use of a 
demonstrative pronoun or adverb pointing 
forward to the definition coming in the next 
clause ; e.g. This is love, that we walk after 
His commandments. This is the commandment, 
That, as ye have heard from the beginning, 
ye should walk in love. Cp. Jn 15 s 17 s 
1 Jn2 3 3 1C . 

6 . In it] better to make ‘ it ’ refer not to 
the nearest noun, ‘ commandment,’ but to 
‘ love.’ 7 . Are entered into the world] rather, 

‘ are gone out into the world ’ : cp. BY ; i.e. 
they were formerly members of the Church, 
but have apostatised: cp. lJn2 19 . To con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
with St. John the central fact of Christian 
belief. Not to recognise in Jesus the authentic 
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revelation of the infinite (rod and the highest 
ideal of humanity, can, in his opinion, imply 
only moral depravity. 

g. Whosoever, not transgresseth, but 1 has 
erroneous ideas.’ No claim of superior know- 
ledge can bo allowed which sets aside what 
Christ taught. Doctrine in the NT. is never 
synonymous with ■ dogma,’ but means * teaching.’ 

10. 1 This verse reminds us that the Gospel 
has its intolerance as well as tolerance ’ (Bp. 
Alexander). Ordinary courtesy is not for- 
bidden, but to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship would be to condone and further false 
doctrine and to share the guilt of disloyalty. 

1 1 . Biddeth him God speed] ‘ The three salu- 
tations are eminently characteristic of the 
general view of life and its aim entertained 


14 

by the three races. The Roman, to whom 
health and atrongth seemed all in all, said 
Sulre, “health." The Greek, whose existence 
aimed supremely at sweetness and light, said 
Chaire, looking upon “ joy ” as the highest aim. 
The Hebrew, who had a revelation, and knew 
the blessedness of reconciliation with God 
and conscience, said Shaluti , “ peace ” ’ (lip. 
Alexander). 

13 . The writer may have been staying at 
this second matron’s house. If the Epistle 
was written to an individual, the transmission 
of this trivial message from children to an 
aunt is an interesting note of the simplicity 
and courtesy of the writer of high station — 
Elder, Apostle, personal friend of Jesus, 
whoever lie may have been. 


3 JOHN 


1 . Gaius] A Gaius or Caius — the common 
Latin form of the name — is mentioned in 
four other place! in the NT. (Ac 1 9 - 9 20 •* Ro 
16 ls 1 Curl u ). The trait of character in- 
dicated here is in line with the generous hos- 
pitality referred to in the third of these 
passages. It is hardly likely, however, that 
one who was sufficiently prominent in the 
Church of Corinth to be a general host about 
the year 50, would be still exercising the 
same function some thirty years later. The 
identification therefore of the Gaius to whom 
the Third Epistle is addressed, with St. 
Paul’s host, or with any of the others men- 
tioned, is more than doubtful. In the truth] 
see on 2 Jn v. 1 . 

2 . I wish] better, ‘ I pray.’ This may im- 
ply that Gaius had been ill. 3 . Thou] In 
the Gk., emphatic; in contrast with others, 
like Diotrephes, of whom this could not be 
said. 4 . Greater] In the Gk., a double com- 
parative, as in English ‘ beUevcv ’ would be. 
This may indicate that the author was not a 
classical Greek scholar, or the usage may be 
intentional, for emphasis, like the comparative 
formed on a superlative in Eph 3 Op. also, 
1 How much more elder art thou than thy 
looks ! ’ (‘ Merchant of Venice,’ IV, i). 

5 . Doest . . doest] The second verb is differ- 
ent in the Gk. from the first, and implies more 
of toilful labour. And to strangers] Much 
stronger in the best text — 1 and that too to 
strangers.’ ‘ The duty of entertaining Chris- 
tians on their travels was of peculiar import- 
ance in early times, ( 1 ) from the length of 
time which travelling required, ( 2 ) from the 
poverty of tire Christians, (3) from the kind of 
society they would meet at public inns ’ (Sin- 
clair). 6. Bring forward] i.e. with practical 
assistance — money, provisions, escort, etc. 

7. Taking nothing of the Gentiles] The 


missionaries whom Gaius had entertained had 
not been willing to receive assistance from the 
non-Christians among whom they had been 
labouring. While they might properly reecho 
from those who had long been Christians, it 
would be of great importance that there should 
be not the least suggestion of selling the truth. 

9 . I wrote, etc.] The Gk. makes the state- 
ment more exact by inserting an object of the 
verb — ' I wrote somewhat to the Church.’ 01 
this letter we have no further knowledge. 
Possibly a part of the offence of Diotrephes 
had been its suppression ; so that this may bo 
a hint to Gaius that the contents of this letter 
at least should be made known to the Church. 

We know no more of Diotrephes. V. 10 
may imply that he had the power of excom- 
munication, and therefore was the official 
head of the Church to which Gaius belonged. 
It may, however, only imply that he had sutli- 
cient social influence to exclude the brethren 
from the Christian society of the place, lbs 
fondness for being preeminent had. at ill 
events, brought him a certain local power. 

11 . Hath not seen God] a truly Johamiiuo 
thought; cp. !Jn3 fl . 

12 . Nothing further is known eorluinU of 
Demetrius. But as both he and the mob 
leader of the same name (Ac 19 -•) lie ed appa- 
rently in or near Ephesus, there is noliniig 
impossible in the suggestion that the agitator 
had become a disciple, and that both refer- 
ences, therefore, are to the same person. He 
may have been the bearer of this Epistle. The 
thought of a threefold witness — in this ease, 
general report, the truth, and the Apostle 
himself — is characteristic of St. John : cp. 
1 Jn 5 8 " 10 . 

13 . 14 . The conclusion is the same as that 
of the Second Epiatle. Possibly tbe journey 
contemplated in both is the same. 
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See General Introduction to 2 Peter and 
Jude. 

Contents. 

I. Vv. 1, 2. Greeting. 

it. "Vv. 3-16. The ungodly men. 

(a) 3, 4. ‘I was -writing a pastoral letter to 
you when the news that certain ungodly men 
have crept in obliged me to address you with a 
special admonition.’ 

(1) 5-7. ‘I would remind you — though as 
Christians you already know all I can tell 
you — that die examples of Israel and of the 
angels prove that it is possible to fall away 
from grace, and that a punishment — of which 
the destruction of the cities of the plain is a 
visible demonstration — assuredly follows.’ 

(c) 8-13. • So it is with these men, who now 
show themselves so insolent, ignorant, and 
bestial. That which is most dreary, desolate, 
and disappointing in nature is a type of their 
hypocrisy, and, like wandering comets, they 
are destined for darkness at last, from which 
they shall never again come forth.’ 

( il ) 14-1G. ‘ It is to them that Enoch’s pro- 
phecy of judgment applies — to these selfish 
schemers who abuse the gift of speech.' 

in. Yv. 17-23. ‘Remember the mockers 
of whom the Apostle forewarned you. Here 
they are — these unspirilual men who make 
separations among the believers. I)o you 
abide in the one faith, with prayer in the Holy 
Spirit, trust iu the love of God, and hope of 
Christ’s mercy. And in that hope have mercy 
yourselves as far as may be on those who are 
falling victims to this plague which is among 
you.’ 

iv. Yv. 24, 25. ‘May the only God our 
Saviour keep you firm, to whom be glory 
through Christ.’ 

Greeting -wiikti introduces a Pastoral 
Letter written to meet an Inroad 

OF BLASPHEMOUS FALSE TEACHING. EX- 
HORTATION. Doxology 
i. To them that are sanctified by God the 
Father, and preserved in Jesus Christ, and 
called] BY ‘ to them that are called, beloved 
in God the Father, and kept for Jesus Christ.’ 

To them that are sanctified (RV ‘ called ’)] 
One word in the Gk., which, like 1 saints ’ in 
v. 3, is used as a name for Christians. This 
greeting, taken together with w. 20 f ., shows 
that our most holy faith, which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints, is based upon the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Tho Holy Spirit 
is not expressly named in the greeting, but His 


agency is implied. It is He who has kept and 
will keep the readers for Christ ; He makes 
them live in the Father, who is the source of 
love, as Christ is of mercy, and as the Holy 
Spirit Himself is of peace. In (BY) God] In 
Him all men live and move and have their being 
(Ac 1 7 - s ), and in Him the life of Christians is 
hid with Christ (Col 3 3 ). God’s love embraces 
in Himself those whom He loves. The ex- 
pression is difficult., but the thought is deep. 
Here, as in much else that he says, St. Jude 
shows a mind near akin to St. Paul’s. 2. As 
St. Paul in his two Epistles to Timothy, so St. 
Jude adds mercy to the ‘ grace and peace ’ of 
the ordinary apostolic salutation. 

3. When I gave . . it was needful] BY 
1 while I was giving . . I was constrained’ : see 
Intro. Our (RY) common salvation is the re- 
sult of Christ’s work, which is a fact that 
nothing can alter, on which all alike. Apostle 
and disciple, strong and weak, may base their 
life : the faith which was once for all (BY) 
delivered to the saints is the declaration of this 
fact, and must he defended, or it may be for- 
gotten or denied. 4. From this v. to v. 19 this 
Epistle must bo compared with 2 Pet. The 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ] 
RY ‘ our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ.’ 
These men did not refuse to believe in God, 
though they rebelled against Him, and by 
their lasciviousness abused His grace. In 
Christ, as Master and Lord, they would 
not believe. Their unbelief, rebellion, and 
lasciviousness correspond to the unbelief of 
Israel, the rebellion of the angels, and the 
lasciviousness of the cities of the plain (vv. 5—7). 

5. Though ye once knew this] RV ‘though 
yc know all things once for all,’ i.e. because 
they are Christians, and have learat the whole 
Christian creed (cp. Heb G -) ; or perhaps (a 
deeper thought) because they have as Chris- 
tians ‘the Spirit in their mind’(cp. Ephl 17 ! 23 ). 
and 1 need not that any man teach them ’ 
(1 Jn2 2 “). 

A curious reading of some MSS is noticed 
in RM — ‘ J esus ’ for the Lord. It recalls 
Hob 4 s , as the rest of the v. does Heb3 17 ' 19 . 

6. First estate] RY ‘ principality.’ 7. Ven- 
geance] RY ‘ punishment.’ The fire may be 
called eternal, because the destruction wrought 
by it remains. The Gk., however, would 
allow us to take example with of eternal 
fire — ‘as an example of eternal fire, suffering 
punishment ’ (RM). 

8. Likewise] RV 1 Yet,’ i.e. in spite of such 
a warning. Also these filthy dreamers] RY 
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• these also in their dreaming*,’ i.e. their per- 
verted faith and life is like a dream, senti- 
mental and unpractical. 9. With this v. cp. 
2 Pet 2 n . St. Jude, however, does not say at 
all the same thing, and refers to a certain 
apocryphal Jewish book called 1 The Assump- 
tion of Moses’ ; cp. vv. 11, 14, and 2Tim3 8 . 
Though he refers to such books, he does not 
necessarily imply that the stories he read in 
them are true. Even in sermons we some- 
times hear references to stories or speeches in 
Shakespeare or Milton, which we listen to 
as illustrations, not as being true to fact. 

xo. As brute beasts] RV ‘like the creatures 
without reason.’ 11. Cain] The Jews spoke 
of Cain as the first ‘ freethinker,’ and these 
unbelievers would be his followers in that 
respect. Holy Scripture, however, tells us 
that Cain destroyed his brother, and these 
men were doing the same. The mention of 
Balaam brings in a new fault — their treacher- 
ous, hypocritical greed. Core] RV ‘ Korah ’ : 
cp. Nu 16. 12. Feasts of charity] RV ‘love 

feasts’: cp. 2 Pet 2 13 . Feeding themselves] 
R Y ‘ shepherds that feed themselves ' : cp. 
Ezk34 8 . Trees whose fruit withereth] RV 
1 autumn trees ’ ; they are twice dead, for the 
dying year is a symbol of death, and being 
plucked up by the roots is a symbol of the 
second death, from which there is no return 
to life: cp. Rev 2 I s . 13. Raging waves] 
RV 1 wild waves.’ Wandering stars] i.e. 
comets, whose return no man sees. 

14. Enoch also . . prophesied of these] RV 
1 To these also Enoch . . prophesied,’ i.e. to 
these as well as to the men to whom the 
prophecy is addressed in the apocryphal book 
of Enoch. Cometh] RV ‘ came.’ 

Ten thousands of his saints] RM 1 his holy 


myriads’: cp. Dt33 2 Zechl4\ 15. Con- 
vince] RV ‘convict.’ 16. Having men’s 
persons in admiration because of advantage] 
R V 1 shewing respect of persons for the sake 
of advantage.’ 

17. Of the apostles] RV ‘ by the apostles ’ : 
cp. 2Pet3 2f . 19. Separate themselves] RV 
‘ make separations,’ i.e. they break up the 
Church into parties and sects : cp. 1 Cor 1 1-‘. 

Sensual] RM ‘ natural or animal ’ : cp. v. 
10. Spirit] RV 1 Spirit,’ i.e. the Holy Spirit. 

22, 23. And of some, etc.] R V ‘ and 011 
some have mercy, who are in doubt ; and 
some save, snatching them out of the lire ; 
and on some have mercy with fear’ ; but RM, 
‘the Greek text in this passage (“and., 
fire ’’) is somewhat uncertain.’ The garment 
spotted by the flesh] cp. Zecli 3- 1 - and I,v 
1317-69, There is contagion in their erinr 
like that of a plague. In their efforts to s.ue 
others they must beware of this. 

24. Falling] RV 1 stumbling ’ : cp. Roll" 
lPet2 8 . Faultless] RV ‘without blemish 
cp. Ephl» (RV) Coll 22 (RV) Hub!) 1 1 (RV) 
1 Pet 1 19 . 25. The only wise God our Saviour] 
(cp. Ro 1 G RV). RV ‘the only God our 
Saviour.’ God is called Saviour elsewhere in 
NT. only in 1 Tim 1 1 2 8 4™ Tit 1 3-Jiu A*. and 
Lkl-*" (from OT.). Now and ever] RV ■ be- 
fore all time, and now, and for e\ennore.’ 

The word for ‘ be ’ is not express ed in the 
Gk., but may rightly be supplied, though at 
first sight, it does not seem to go well with 
‘ before all time ’ (RV). ‘ Is,’ liowetcr, would 

be less forcible, for in this blessing St. dude 
‘ contends for the faith which was once for all 
delivered to the saints.’ Whatever ungodly 
men may think, he says, * Let God’s proper 
glory be rendered to Him.’ 
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I. The Title. The title of the hook varies 
in the later MSS, though all ascribe it to John. 
One MS of the 11th cent, has 1 the Revelation 
of Jesus Christ given to the theologian John.' 
The word ‘ divine ’ in AY and RV is used in 
the sense of ‘ theologian,’ 1 one who writes on 
God and the divine nature.’ The title in the 
oldest MSS is ‘the Revelation (Gk .Ajwcalyjms) 
of John.’ The writer calls the book ‘ Apoca- 
lypse,’ or ‘ Revelation,’ only in 1 1. Elsewhere 
he speaks of it as 1 prophecy ’ (cp. 1 s 22 "■ io, is f.) t 
and of himself as a 1 prophet ’ (cp. 10 n 22 6 > 9 ). 
Yet the form which the prophecy has taken is 
rightly described by the title 1 Apocalypse.' 

‘Apocalypse’ (i.c. ‘uncovering,’ ‘unveiling’) 
is a technical term used to denote a particular 
kind of writing which sprang up among the 
Jews mainly during the two centuries before 
Christ. It had its antecedents in such escha- 
tological passages (i.e. passages foretelling the 
end of the present order of things) as Isa 24-27, 
Joel,andZech 12-14. The thoughts and images 
of such passages as these were dwelt upon and 
developed in later times into apocalypses. The 
book of Daniel is an apocalypse. Other writings 
of an apocalyptic kind are, the ‘Apocalypse of 
Baruch,’ the Ethiopic ‘ Book of Enoch,’ the 
Slavonic ‘ Book of Enoch,’ the ‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah,’ the ‘Book of Jubilees,’ the ‘Assump- 
tion of Moses,’ the ‘ Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,’ the ‘ Psalms of Solomon,’ the 
‘ Sibylline Oracles.’ 

Apocalypses wore written at times when 
the righteous suffered oppression by a foreign 
power. The message of the apocalypse was 
that deliverance was coining, and that the 
righteous were to wait for it in patience. In 
this sense an apocalypse differed from pro- 
phecy, which, for the most part, warned 
unfaithful and wicked Israel of the coming 
of a ‘ Day of the Lord,' and called for repent- 
ance. Moreover, the apocalypse saw in the 
evil plight of the righteous a sign of the power 
of Satan in the world, which made it certain 
| that God would soon intervene to overthrow 
1 the evil. Apocalypses were written when men 
were troubled because the promises of good 
made by the prophets seemed to be unfulfilled. 
Accordingly, the apocalyptic writer set out to 
justify the dealings of God. He ‘ sketched in 
outline the history of the world and of man- 
j, kind, the origin of evil and its course, and the 
| consummation of all things. . . The righteous 


as a nation should yet possess the earth, either 
in an eternal or in a temporary Messianic king- 
dom, and the destiny of the righteous individual 
should be finally determined according to hiB 
works. For though amid the world’s disorders 
he might perish untimely, he would not fail to 
attain through the resurrection the recompense 
that was his due, in the Messianic kingdom, 
or in heaven itself ’ (R. H. Charles, HDB.). 

Apocalypses were characterised by strange 
and mysterious figures, seen in visions and 
explained by angels. Sometimes these figures 
were new, and shaped to represent persons 
or events of the time. Sometimes they were 
borrowed or adapted from older apocalypses, or 
from the OT., or even from remote tradition. 
It is thought that some of these last tradi- 
tionary figures may have gradually developed 
out of creation myths. 

Apocalypses were pseudonymous, i.e. they 
were given forth under the name of some 
great person of the past, such as Enoch or 
Moses. It has been suggested that this was 
caused by the general feeling of despair with 
which the times were viewed. Prophecy had 
ceased, and perhaps no living person could hope 
for a hearing. But the pseudonym may have 
had a better justification. The figures and 
traditions which were used may have been so 
connected with those old great names, that the 
apocalyptic writer looked upon his writings 
as proceeding rather from the heroic saint he 
reverenced than from himself (see HDB. arts. 

‘ Apocalyptic Literature ’ and ‘ Revelation, 
Book of '). 

But although the book we call ‘ the Revela- 
tion of St. John ’ is one of a class, it does 
not follow that it has no deeper value for us 
than the others of its class. The fact that 
it has been taken into the Canon of Scripture, 
while they have been rejected, shows that it 
outshines them all. In this ‘ the Revelation’ 
is like other books of the Bible. The 
histories, the Psalms, the Wisdom books of 
the OT., have been distinguished from others 
which are left outside the Canon. And Lk 1 1 
shows that our Gospels were not the only 
memoirs of the life of Christ which existed 
in the earliest Christian age. Again, the title 
of the book is evidence that, as regards other 
apocalypses, it claims to stand above them all. 
Other apocalypses, as has been said above, pro- 
fessed to come from some great man of the 
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past, as Enoch, ami we know that only in a 
very loose sense could such a profession be 
justified. Our Apocalypse does not go back 
to some far distant and hardly more than 
nominal author. It is not even, as in the 
title, the Apocalypse of John, for that title 
is of uncertain date. The true title is given 
in 1 1. The book is ‘ The Revelation of Jesus 
Christ.’ The book claims to have Jesus 
Christ as the author of the revelation it 
contains. The place St. John assigns to 
himself is that of a prophet who is able to 
receive from Christ a revelation and to com- 
municate it to others. Christian believers 
may be unable to see how there can be any 
true connexion between Enoch and the book 
which bears his name. But they do not doubt 
the reality of the gift of prophecy, or the fact 
that Christ could and did reveal Himself to 
His Apostles. 

2. Purpose. The Christians in the western 
part of Asia Minor, for whom, during the 
latter part of the 1st cent., the book was 
specially written, had evidently been under- 
going great trials. The purity of their 
Churches was sullied by teaching which con- 
doned immoral and heathen practices, and by 
growing worldliness: cp. 3-- 1 " *• They had 
experienced persecution, both from the reli- 
gious hatred of the Jews (cp. 2 a 3 a ) and from 
the Roman government. TJnder the Roman 
government, religion had become largely iden- 
tified with Imperialism. Temples had been 
dedicated, in various places, to Rome and the 
emperor, and the emperor had been called 
‘Lord and God.’ To a Christian, worship 
such as this was blasphemy (cp.lSM** 141 -), and, 
rather than join in it, many had died : cp. 
213 6'J 13 15 17° 18 20 . The book was written 
during a lull in the persecution, which would, 
however, be temporary: cp. 2 10 6 11 11 ' f . 
Thus the times were dark and threatening for 
the Christian Church. Christians were not 
only shut out from all the splendour and glory 
of life, from the honours and ambitions, from 
the riches and festivities which they saw daily 
in surrounding heathen society, but which they 
must not taste. They were not even allowed 
to live their simple lives in their own way. 
All the power of the empire was being directed 
upon them in inflexible hostility, and if they 
would not yield it seemed as if they must be 
crushed. Christ had promised His perpetual 
Presence, but they felt no lifting of the weight 
of the Roman hand. Christ had promised to 
come again, and they yearned for His coming 
that He might deliver them, but it seemed as 
if they yearned in vain. And in this strain 
and stress came the seducing advice of ‘Jeze- 
bels’ (cp. 2 20 ), who bade them save their lives 
and win security by outward conformity to 
heathen requirements and heathen ways. 


So, to brace them to endurance, came the 
message of the Revelation. The things which 
were seen, rich and mighty though they 
appeared, wore temporal, about to pass away ; 
hut the things which were not seen were 
eternal and to abide for ever. God was ( ,n 
His throne, and the future of the world was in 
the hand of Christ. The persecuting empire 
was inspired and supported by Satan, but God 
was stronger than Satan. Satan had already 
been conquered, essentially, by the work of 
Christ, and his overthrow, and the overthrow 
of his instruments, would soon he seen openly 
on earth. Rome, the persecuting empire, tin 
heathen worship and priesthood, and tin 
wicked nf the earth, were all to fall before the 
conquering Christ. East of all would lie the 
general judgment, and then the incomparable 
and eternal bliss of the Hew Jerusalem. In 
these wiiys Christ would come, and come 
quickly. 

Therefore let Christians bear manfully tlnir 
perils and pains. There was nothing strange 
in the demand that was made upon them. 
Christ Himself had endured before them. It 
was by death that He had won His Gelt try, 
and their victory was to be won in the same 
manner. Therefore death for Christ was not 
defeat but overcoming, and great glory with 
Christ would be the reward of those who mi 
overcame. 

3. Interpretation. Our interpretation nf 
Revelation depends upon what view we take as 
to the period of the Church's history to which 
the figures and scenes preparatory to ttie 
climax of the book refer. There lime been 
three chief schools of interpretation. One 
school (called the ‘ Futurist ’) regards the book 
as dealing with the end of the world, and with 
events and persons which will imtuediaiily 
precede that end. The ‘Historical’ school 
sees in the book a summary of the Church's 
history from early days until the end. The 
‘ Pretcrists’ look back to the past, and interpret 
the book as having to do with the times in 
which it originated. A fourth method sees in 
the book symbolical representations of good 
and evil principles, common to every ago. and 
to bo understood spiritually. According to 
this last method, the New Jerusalem, e g . 
would be explained as representing the hlessi d- 
ness, even in this earthly state, of true believers 
whose lives are hid with Christ in God. 

The sketch of the purpose of the hook will 
have shown that the ‘Pretcrist’ view is at (tic 
basis of the present Commentary. The pro- 
bability of this view is supported by the ana- 
logy of other apocalypses. And it seems 
natural to suppose that the book would tie 
meant to be intelligible by those to whom it 
was addressed, and would have arisen out of 
the circumstances of their slate. Moreover, 
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the language and the figures of the book are 
found to fit the condition of the early days of 
Christianity, and to yield, on this system, a 
consistent and unforced interpretation. The 
advocates of tho other bystems have differed 
widely among themselves, e.g. explaining the 
woman (c. 17) and the beasts, now to mean 
the Roman Church and tho Pope, now the 
Turks and Mohammed, now the French Re- 
volution and Napoleon. But while this Com- 
mentary adapts the Preterist view, it is not 
denied that, the principles of God’s govern- 
ment of the world being always the same, 
practical use may be made of visions and 
figures which refer to past circumstances by 
applying the principles which they reveal to 
the events with which we ourselves have to do. 

The question remains whether those predic- 
tions which have to do with the millennium, 
i.e. the thousand years during which Christ 
would reign on earth (cp. 20 1 '•), were meant 
to be understood literally or spiritually. Tho 
earliest interpretation was literal. Those who 
accepted the book expected a literal reign of 
Christ on earth. It was for this reason that 
many, not believing in a literal millennium, 
would not accept tho book as canonical. It 
was only tho spread of spiritual interpreta- 
tion, by which tho 1 thousand years ’ denoted 
the present period of the Church, the view 
advocated by Jerome and Augustine, that en- 
abled tho Church as a whole to receive the 
book. 

4. Unity. The structure of Revelation is 
not what might have been expected. We might 
have expected a prophecy which passed on 
in regular course, developing evenly from 
stage to stage until the end was reached. In- 
stead of this we find progression indeed, but 
of a rough and uneven nature, and a number 
of dissimilar and abrupt visions and figures, 
often not so much flowing one out of another 
as piled one upon another. During the last 
twenty years some critics have attempted to 
account for these features by supposing, either 
that the book is composed of two or throe 
earlier apocalypses, worked over and fitted 
together by a Christian editor, or else that the 
author drew upon various older materials, 
fragmentary in character, which he has used 
and incorporated. 

The former of these theories seems to be im- 
probable. The book certainly follows out a 
plan, even though it be roughly. And critics 
have not agreed in the results of their attempts 
to dissect the book and to display the joints 
and lines of union. But it seems more likely 
that the writer made some use of older 
materials. It is certain that he made large 
use of the OT., especially of Ezekiel and 
Daniel, e.g. cp. I 13 4 3f - 13 lf> 18 9< - It is not, 
on the face of it, unlikely that some of the 


figures which cannot be traced to OT. sources 
may have boon derived from lost or traditional 
materials, eg. ehs. Ilf. We can see, indeed, 
that Jewish, and even heathen, ideas and 
beliefs were so used by the writer, and were 
given a Christian meaning : op. 2 17 
IS 3 - 13 Ifi 6 '" 17 16 2D 2 ' 4 . However, if this 
theory be tmo, wo should suppose that the 
writer’s use of such materials would be paral- 
lel to his use of the OT. He never slavishly 
copied from the OT., but employed and 
adapted OT. language and figures as if they 
wero so familiar to him that he naturally 
expressed himself by their means. Similarly 
he may have pondered upon existing apocalyptic 
materials until they had become part of the 
furniture of his mind. The striking parallels 
of Rev. with Mt24 = Mkl3 = Lk21, 17 20 - 37 
1285 -is, seem to show the dependence of the 
author of Rev. upon the discourse of Christ 
on the Mount of Olives. E.g. cp 1 1, ‘ which 
God gave unto Him,’ with Mt24 30 ; ‘shortly 
come to pass,’ with Mt24 34 ; while chs. 2f. 
show that the situation foretold in Mt 24 °- 14 is 
present. Cp. also G 1-8 with Mt24 3 " 14 ; 6 12-17 
with Mt 24 - J - 31 ; 8 1 with Mt24 34 ; 8 7 -> 2 with 
Mt 24 29 Lk21«. 

5. The Visions. Supposing that some part 
of the theories mentioned in the last section 
be true, how can it be said that St. John 
rooen ed the contents of the book in a vision ? 
The answer is threefold. (1) It is not neces- 
sary to understand the book as claiming to 
have been wholly received, as it stands, in 
one vision at one time. The first vision was 
reeei' cd in Patinos. Others may have followed 
at subsequent times. (2) It is not necessary to 
suppose that the very words of the book were 
taken down, as if from dictation, by the writer. 
The writer claims to be a prophet (cp. 10 11 
22 ,i ' !) ), and in the exercise of his gift he may 
have developed afterwards the facts which 
wero revealed to him by vision. (3) The 
memory of previously acquired knowledge 
cannot but have a large share in the apprehen- 
sion of truths divinely received. Such truths 
must be rendered into a language previously 
learned ; and if they are rendered into figures 
previously assimilated, that is only another 
form of the same process. And the vision 
itself may, perhaps, be divinely adapted to 
the language and figures which are already 
contained in tho mind of the recipient of the 
vision. 

6 . Authorship. The writer of the book 
calls himself ‘John’: cp. 1M.9 22 s . No 
other description or definition is given. To 
the early Christian Church, ‘John’ would 
signify John the Apostle. Besides this, the 
writer was of account among the Churches of 
the Roman province of Asia, and was in exile 
in Patmos. Early Christian tradition asserts 
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both these things of St. John. It would seem, 
therefore, that the book was written either by 
the Apostle, or by some one who wished it to 
be thought the work of the Apostle. 

The external evidence for the apostolic au- 
thorship is very strong, coming from Fathers 
in all parts of the Church. The earliest 
witnesses are Justin Martyr (circ. 140 A.n.), 
and probably Melito, bishop of Sardis (circ. 
1701. and Theophilus, bishop of Antioch (circ. 
180). Irena; us, bishop of Lyons (circ. 180), 
who had known Polycarp the disciple of St. 
John, distinctly says that it was written by 
the Apostle. The apostolic authorship is also 
witnessed to by the Muratorian Fragment 
(circ. 200), Tertullian (circ. 220), Hippolytus, 
bishop of Ostia (circ. 240), Clement of Alex- 
andria (circ. 200), Origen (circ. 233), and 
Victorinas, who wrote the earliest extant com- 
mentary onllev., and who was martyred under 
Diocletian (303). 

On the other hand, an Asiatic sect of the 
end of the 2nd cent., known as the * Alogi,’ 
rejected all the writings of St. John, and 
among them Rev. They did not appeal to 
any knowledge or tradition as to the author- 
ship, but said that they found the book un- 
profitable, and that there was no Church at 
Thyatira. Their rejection of St. John’s 
writings was probably caused by their doctrinal 
views. Caius, a presbyter of Rome (circ. 
200), ascribed the book to Cerinthus, a here- 
tical teacher, who lived at Ephesus in the 
reign of Domitian, in whose system were 
combined elements derived from Judaism. 
Christianity, and Oriental speculation, and 
whose tenets seem to be opposed in the Gospel 
and Epistles of St. John. Both the Alogi 
and Caius opposed the Montanisis, who ap- 
pealed to Rev. in support of their views. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (circ. 250) denied 
the apostolic authorship, but wholly on critical 
grounds, arguing from the language of the 
book, and from its unlikencss to the Gospel 
and to the First Epistle. Ho though) it must 
have been written by another John, perhaps 
John Mark, and said that he had heard that 
there were two tombs at Ephesus, each called 
that of John. Eusebius of Caesarea tells us 
that Papias spoke of a ‘ John the Presbyter,’ 
distinguishing him from the Apostle, and he 
hazards a guess that possibly this Presbyter was 
the John of Revelation. 

It will be seen that the evidence of tradition 
is altogether in favour of the apostolic author- 
ship of the book. Those who rejected it did 
so on grounds of internal evidence, which we 
are as competent to judge as they were. The 
internal evidence, i.e. the matter and style of 
the book, does at first sight make it difficult to 
accept the apostolic authorship. The Greek 
of the other writings of St. John in the NT. 


is smooth and free from barbarism, whilo that 
of Rev. is the roverso. But this may lie 
accounted for by tho characlcr of tho books. 
The Gospel and Epistles were probably written 
calmly and meditatively, repeating much that 
the Apostle had been in the habit, for years, 
of saying to his flock in Creek-speaking 
Ephesus. But St. John was a Jew. although 
a Greek dress had come to surround lus 
thought. In Rev. ho is borne along by the 
rapture of his visions, and the Jew that lie 
was by nature and by upbringing might, not 
unnaturally, have burst through the Greik 
veneer. Besides this, it is plain that the 
winter’s mind, at the time of writing. win. 
filled with the Jewish Scriptures, and with 
Jewish apocalypses, and it may lnuo seemed 
to him fitting that the stylo of the new 
Apocalypse he was producing should be in har- 
mony with other apocalypses which both lie 
and his first readers knew. The Hebraic stile 
may have seemed to him to be almost as much 
a necessity for an apocalypse as the symbolic 
and figurative material. There would he 
nothing forced or unreal about this, for 
Hebrew was native to St. John, while Creek 
must have been to him always more or less 
artificial. This consideration will in< reuse 
in force if, as is quite likely, eighteen or 
twenty years were spent by St. John in 
Greek-speaking Ephesus between the witting 
of Revelation and the writing of the Gospel 
and Epistles. 

As to the language. It is true that char- 
acteristic words and thoughts of the Gospel 
do not appear in Rev. On the other hand, it 
is only in the Gospel and First Epistle of 
St. John and in Rev. that Christ is called 
‘the Word’ (cp. Jnli Rev 19 13). The title 
‘ Lamb,’ so frequently applied to Christ in 
Rev., reminds us of Jn 1 33, iso. though the form 
of the word is slightly different ; the symbol of 
the Shepherd applied to Christ (cp. lies 7 17 .In 
10 1.2V f. 2 1 l°),'and the figure of living water, or 
water of life, are common to Gospel and Re' ; 
and there are other striking likenesses, such as 
the words translated ‘true ’(Rev 3", etc. ), ‘over- 
come,’ ‘keep,’ ‘witness,’ ‘testimony.’ 

On the whole, the difference between tin* 
style of the Gospel and Rev., though great, 
can bo accounted for, and does not seem to 
outweigh tho very strong and early testimony 
to tho apostolic authorship of Revelation. 

Tho doctrinal teaching of Rev. litav lie re- 
garded as that of the Fourth Gospel at an 
earlier stage. Wostcott pointed out that ‘the 
main idea of both is the same. Both pie.-cnt 
a view of a supreme conflict between the 
powers of good and evil. . . In the Gospel the 
opposing forces are regarded under abstract 
forms, as light and darkness, love and hatred ; 
in the Apocalypse under concrete and dc- 
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finite forms ; God, Christ, and the Church 
•warring with the devil, the false prophet, and 
the beast.’ In both books history and vision 
lead to the victory of Christ, and His Person 
and work arc the ground of triumph. Both 
books lay stress on personal ‘ witness.’ Both 
present the abiding of God with man as tho 
issue of Christ’s work (Jnl4 23 Bov 3 20 21"). 

But there aro important contrasts. In Rev. 
Christ’s coming is outward ; while in tho 
Gospel it is spiritual, and judgment is self- 
executing. In Rev. the ‘future ’ is historical ; 
in the Gospel it is present and eternal. In 
Rev. the conception of God follows the lines 
of the OT. ; in tho Gospel God is revealed as 
the Father, and specially in connexion with 
the work of redemption. 

The portrayal of Christ in Rev. is in har- 
mony with that in the Gospel. His humanity 
and His redemptive work are recognised (i 3 > 7 
58,9 714 ns 1211 i43f. 22 lfi ), followed by His 
exaltation. Christ is wholly separated from 
creatures. He possesses divine knowledge 
(2 2, 0,13, id, 23^ an d divine power (11 43 1210 
17 14 19 lc ). ‘He receives divine honour (5 8 f - 
20 6 ), and is joined with God (3 2 5 13 6 luf - 7 10 
144 21 22 22 M), so that with God He is spoken 
of as one (11 15 20 6 22 3 ) ; He shares also in 
part the divine titles (1 7 3 7 19 n ).’ His pre- 
existence is recognised in passages (l 77 2 s 3 11 
19 ls ) in which we have an earlier form of the 
truth unfolded in Jn 1 14 : seeWestcott, ‘Intro. 
St. John,' pp. lxxxiv f. 

7, Date. The state of the Churches at 
the time of writing (chs. 2 f ) was such that 
we should suppose that some considerable 
time had elapsed since their foundation. They 
were infected by heresy and by worldliness. 
The connexion of St. Paul with Ephesus 
seems to have been a thing of the past, and 
his martyrdom is, perhaps, referred to in 18 20 . 
Persecution had been violent, Rome was 
‘drunk with tho blood of the saints’ (17°) ; and 
fiercer persecution was expected (3 10 13o 15f -). 
All this seems to point to a date after the 
persecution of Nero, 68 a.d., and before that 
of Domitian, 95 a.d. Professor Ramsay argues 
that the character of the persecution referred 
to in Rev., in which the Christians seem to 
have suffered, not under accusation of specific 
crimes, but ‘for the Name' (cp. 2 13 6° 12 11 
17 tt ), demands that Rev. should be dated, not 
under Nero, but under Domitian. However, 
‘the testimony of Jesus’ does not mean 
‘witness borne to Him,’ but ‘the revelation 
made by Him.’ The use probably made of 
the popular expectation of the return of Nero 
from hell (13 s 17 Ml) would imply that some 
years had elapsed since Nero’s death. 

If 11 lf - is to be literally understood, the 
book would have to bo dated before tho 
destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A.D. But the 


passage, probably, should have, in its present 
context, another interpretation : see notes. 

C. 17 7-12 (see notes) seems clearly to indi- 
cate that the book was written in the reign of 
Vespasian (C9-79). With this most of the 
considerations referred to above agree. We 
suppose, therefore, that the book was written 
about 77 a.d. 

On the other hand, primitive tradition 
asserts that the book was written towards the 
end of the reign of Domitian, circ. 95 a.d. 
This tradition probably restB on the state- 
ment of Irenseus, circ. 180. Either Irenseus 
was mistaken, or else in c. 17 St. John was 
making use of an earlier apocalypse, perhaps 
that which was the original of part of c. 11. 

8. Canonicity. More evidence exists for 
the early use of Rev. than for any other book 
of the NT. Tn the section on ‘authorship’ 
early authorities have been quoted. Besides 
these, Papias, a friend of Polycarp the disciple 
of St. John, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia 
in the early part of the 2nd cent., probably 
used the book. Andreas, a bishop of the 9th 

cent. , who wrote a commentary on Rev., 
states that Papias maintained ‘the divine 
inspiration ’ of Rev., and Eusebius says that 
Papias expected an earthly reign of Christ for 
1,000 years. ‘ not understanding correctly those 
matters which (the apostolic narrations) pro- 
pounded mystically in their representations’ 
(Euseb. III. 39). 

The Churches in Lyons and Vienne (177) 
regarded Rev. as Scripture. Apollonius (circ. 
210), who was perhaps a bishop of Ephesus, 
is said by Eusebius to have made use of testi- 
monies from Revelation. 

But while the Western Church always 
accepted Rev., doubts about it sprung up in 
the Eastern Church. This attitude was pro- 
biibly influenced by opposition to the advocates 
of a literal millennium (or reign of Christ on 
earth for 1 ,000 years), and to the Slontanists, 
all of whom were warm upholders of the 

book. Dionysius of Alexandria, who con- 
cluded on critical grounds that St. John was 
not the author of the book, has been referred 
to above ; Eusebius was inclined to agree with 
Dionysius. ‘ The first Eastern commentary 
belongs to the 5th cent., the next to the 9th. 
Each begins with a defence against doubts as 
to the canonicity of the book.’ 

It was only gradually that it came to be 
received generally, and, owing to the diffi- 
culty of its interpretation, its reception in 
modern times has not been so unqualified as 
that of the rest of the NT. Luther was at 
first strongly averse from the book, though, 
later, he printed it with Hebrews, James, and 
Judo in an appendix to his NT. Zwingli 
regarded it as non-biblical, and Calvin did 
not comment upon it. 
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9. Contents. 

1 T3 Introduction, describing the contents 
of the book as an apocalypse, given by God 
to Jesus Christ, and signified by Him to John 
through an angel. 

1 Salutation, in which the distressed 
Church is pointed to God. 

1 Account of the vision of the glorified 
Christ, who bade St. John write to the Seven 
Churches the things which he saw. 

Chs. 2, 3. Letters to the Seven Churches. 

2 1-7 . The Church in Ephesus is praised for 
her steadfastness against false teachers and 
heathen persecutors, but called upon to re- 
pent of the coldness of her love. 2 s-11 . The 
Church in Smyrna is about to suffer persecu- 
tion. Let her endure it boldly, for it cannot 
hurt her true life. 2 1 -' 17 . The Church in 
Pergatnum has been faithful in persecution. 
But she has been tolerant of immoral teachers, 
and of this she must repent. 2 Ifi The 
Church in Thyatira is increasing in faith and 
endurance, and in love to God and man. Bnt 
a party in the Church have led unfaithful 
lives, and they will he punished unless they 
repent. Let the rest of the Church continue 
faithful. 

3 1-0 . The Church in Sardis is sternly re- 
buked for her lack of earnestness. Unless 
she repents she must endure Christ's judg- 
ment. The few in Sardis who have kept 
themselves unspotted from the world shall 
enjoy the companionship of Christ in glory. 

3 713 . The Church in Philadelphia is small 
and weak. But she has been faithful in per- 
secution, and she is promised many converts, 
especially from among the Jews. Christ will 
guard this Church from the time of trial that 
is coming. 

3 1 *- 2 -. The Church in Laodicea is lukewarm 
and self-satisfied. Let her see herself as she 
is, and humbly seek from Christ the supply 
of her needs. If she does so. He will richly 
bless her. 

Chs. 4. 5. The Lord and Ruler of all. 

4 lf . Vision of the Almighty, enthroned in 
glory and mercy, receiving the worship of 
heaven. 

5 lf . The course of the future, predeter- 
mined by God in His secret counsel, is repre- 
sented by a book, covered with writing and 
close-sealed, resting on the outstretched hand 
of the Almighty. It has been committed to 
Christ to make known and to carry out God’s 
will for the future, and this because of His 
death. 

C. 6. The Seals — Judgment pictured. 

6 1-8 . The first four seals arc opened. The 
victorious spread of the gospel is shown, and 
then the coming of war, famine, and pestilence. 

gs-11. The fifth seal. Judgment delayed, 
and the reason. The martyrs are not for- 


gotten by God. Ho gives them gladness ami 
rest. But His judgment will fall upon the 
wicked world that slew them, when it has 
fulfilled its wickedness by slaying those who 
aro yet to dio for Christ, li 1 - -17 . The sixth 
seal. Judgment at last on the point of fall- 
ing, at the day of the wrath of God and of the 
Lamb. 

C. 7. Parenthesis — the Church’s safety. 

7 1-s . The judgments of 0 3 ' 8 , spoken of hero 
as 1 the four winds,’ will not hurt God's elect, 
every one of whom is marked out by Him, ami 
their full number known. 7°- 17 . Neither does 
the great persecution hurt God’s people, for 
death brings them to glory. 

Chs. 8, 9. The Trumpets— Judgment pro- 
claimed. 

8 b 2 . The seventh seal shows the trumpets 
which herald Judgment, given to seven angels. 

8 3 A The prayers of the saints do reach God, 
and the Judgment about to fall on the earth 
is His answer. 

go- 13 . The first four trumpets announce um 
vulsions of nature, which portend the approach 
of the Hay of Christ. 

9 M3. The fifth trumpet, and the first woe, 
by the figure of stinging locusts from the 
abyss, proclaims that the wicked work 1 shall 
suffer the spiritual torment which follows 
sin. 

9 13 - 21 . The sixth trumpet, and second woe. 
proclaims ravages upon tho idolatrous work! 
by devastating armies. 

1 0 i—l 1 1 *. Parenthesis — the Church’s safety. 

10 1 f - After ‘ seven thunders,’ which St. John 

is bidden to keep secret, he roceiics a fresh 
revelation, signified by a little book, which 
probably consists of c. 12f. 

11 b-. The Christian Church, represented by 
tho Temple, is to be preserved, although Juda- 
ism. represented by the outer part of Ihc 
Temple buildings, is overthrown. 1 1 3-1 *. Yet 
it will bo by death that the people of Christ, 
now represented by two witnesses, w ill tie 
preserved. The Roman power will persecute 
and dishonour them. Yet in this they will be 
like Christ, and will share His glorified life. 

1 1 16-19. The seventh trumpet, proclaiming 
the consummation of mercy and judgment 

Chs. 12-14. Parenthesis — the Church’s ene- 
mies. 

12 , - ,; . Under the figure of a woman opposed 
by a dragon, it is shown that the great cnetni 
of the Church is Satan, and that it is his power 
which impels the Roman empire to persecute. 
He persecuted the Church of God before the 
birth of Christ, he persecuted Christ, and lie 
persecuted the young Christian Church of 
Palestine. But Christ and His Church were 
preserved by God. 12 7 -i 2 . By the figure of a 
war in heaven, the Church is assured that she 
need not fear Satan, for by the work of Christ 
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lie has been conquered. 12 13 ' 17 . The persecu- 
tion of the Gentile Church is the natural 
sequence of Satan’s failure against the Church 
in Palestine. 

1 3 1-1 °. The second great enemy of the Church 
is the Roman power, signified by a beast. The 
power and dominion of the boast come from 
Satan, yet men worship both. For a limited 
time the beast is allowed by God to triumph 
over the Church. 13 11-18 . The third enemy of 
the Church, the government of the Province 
of Asia, both civil and religious, is figured by 
a Becond beast, who causes all who will not 
join in idolatrous worship to be put to 
death. 

C. 14. The enemies of the Church have been 
shown in the true evil character which under- 
lay the glory and power of the empire. Now 
the Church is bid to contrast with the false 
glory of the empire the true glory of Christ 
and His people in heaven (vv. 1-5), to hearken 
to the good news of the approaching manifesta- 
tion of God, and of the fall of wicked Rome 
(vv. 6-8), and to beware lest any fail of stead- 
fastness, and fall away to the beast, for great 
will be the misery of such, while those who 
die in Christ are blessed (vv. 9-13). Christ 
will gather in His own (vv. 14-16), but the 
wicked will perish under the wrath of God 
(vv. 17-20). 

Chs. 15, 16. The Bowls — Judgment poured 
out 

1 5 1-s . The wrath of God is about to be mani- 
fested. During a pause before it is launched, 
is heard the triumphant praise of those who 
have come victorious from the beast. 

15°‘ 8 . Then the seven angels file forth from 
the heavenly Temple and receive seven bowls, 
full of the wrath of God, which they are to 
pour out on the earth. 

1C 1 "®. The first four bowls. Convulsions of 
nature afflict the ungodly, preliminary to the 
overthrow of the enemies of Christ. 

lfiio.u. The fifth bowl. The idolatrous 
people, instead of repenting at God’s judg- 
ments, become full of blasphemous rebellion. 

161 M 0 ; The sixth bowl. The evil influence 
of the dragon and of the two beasts stirs up 
the rulers of the world to gather to battle 
against Christ. 

1617-21. The seventh bowl. The end of 
the preparatory judgments is reached. All 
earthly powers are shaken, as the wrath of 
God is manifested to overwhelm the enemies 
of Christ, and, first among them, the city of 
Rome (Babylon). 

Chs. 17, 18. The Overthrow of Rome. 

17 1 *. The city of Rome, pictured as a 
harlot, magnificently attired, enthroned upon 
the beast, and drunken with the blood of the 
martyrs, will bo destroyed and burnt by the 
kings of the earth and by the beast. 


18 1_3 . The Fall of Rome is announced. 

18 4-s . God’s people are warned to quit her. 

IgB-io. The dirge o\er Babylon of those 
who loved her. 18 20 . The exultation of those 
she has persecuted. 18 2 i-2t, Renewed pre- 
diction of her Fall. 

Chs. 19, 20. The overthrow of the Empire 
and its Asian idolatry, and of Satan, and the 
last Judgment of the wicked. 

19 1_1 °. Heaven glorifies God because of the 
overthrow of wicked Rome (vv. 1—4), and 
because the marriage of the Lamb is come 
(vv. 5-10). 19 11 ' 10 . But before the marriage 

Christ comes forth to triumph over His re- 
maining enemies. 19 17 - 18 . The completeness 
of Christ’s coming victory signified by a cry to 
the vultures to gather to the prey. 

19 id- 2 1 . All the power of the Roman empire 
is concentrated against Christ, and the Pagan 
empire and its religion are overthrown. 

20 1_3 . The devil remains, but for a period 
of rest and happiness he will be prevented 
from inspiring a general attack upon Chris- 
tianity. 20 4 ' G . This time of earthly rest was 
not for the Christians of St. John’s day. Tet 
for them would be triumph and happiness with 
Christ after death, while the wicked were kept 
for the Last Judgment. 20 7 -io. Once more, 
in the future, Satan’s power will break forth 
in a final attack upon the Church. For the 
last time God will overthrow these enemies, 
and then the power of Satan will perish for 
ever. 20 H' 15 . Then will come the last Judg- 
ment of the wicked, after which there will be 
no more death. 

211-225. The Eternal Bliss of Heaven. 

21 1- 8 . St. John sees, as if from a distance, 
the heavenly home of the Redeemed coming 
down upon the new earth, and hears a de- 
scription of its blessedness. 21 9 - 27 . He is 
brought near, by one of the seven angels, to the 
‘New Jerusalem,’ the Bride, so that he can 
view her in her security and beauty and holi- 
ness as the resting-place of God's glory and 
the home of the Church. 

22 4 ‘5. Finally he is shown the inner life of 
the heavenly Jerusalem. 

225-21. closing Section. 

225-9. The angel affirms the truth of the 
visions. 22 10 - 15 . The prophecy now completed 
is to be used. The time is short. Blessed 
are they who shall share in the glories revealed. 

22 16 > 17 . Christ declares that the Revelation 
has been sent by Him for the use of the 
Church. The Spirit in the Church, hearing 
Christ’s voice, calls for His Advent. 

2218,19. st. John warns those who hear the 
book read in the services of the Church that 
it is not to be falsified. 22 20. Christ repeats 
the promise of His coming, and St. John prays 
for it. 

22 21 . Benedictory prayer. 
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CHAPTER 1 

i'i Vision of the Son of Man 

„s . ■ jhn addresses 1 the seven churches 
v " ! are in Asia,' telling them of n vision 
, i Uhrist, who bade him write in a book what 
lu saw and send it to them. 

1-3. Introduction, describing the book as an 
1 apocalypse,’ the Gk. word which signifies 
‘unveiling’ or ‘revelation.’ This does not 
mean here the unveiling of Christ at His 
Coming, as in lCorl 7 2Thl 7 1 Pet 1 7 > 13 4 13 , 
but the Revelation given by Christ. The 
book is, at the same time, a prophecy (cp. v.3), 
because divinely communicated, and because 
of its exhortations which must be kept. It is, 
also, in the form of a letter: cp. 1 4 22 -'. 
Hotice in this section the threefold arrangement 
of ideas, so common in the book. 

1 . Of] i.e. Christ is the real author. 

Shortly] the events were in the near future. 

2 . Record] RV ‘ witness.’ Word of God] 
i.e. the revelation which God gave to Jesus 
Christ (v. 1). Testimony of Jesus] i.e. the 
witness which Jesus bore, the word of God 
which Jesus communicated: cp. 0° 12 17 19 ,ft . 

And of all] RV ‘ even of all.’ 3 . Readeth] 
i.e. aloud, before the congregation. Prophecy] 
The writer is a prophet, i.e. his utterances 
proceed from the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit: cp. 22 7 .10 Acl3! 1 Corl2 28 13® 14 3 
Eph4 n . An Apostle could be a prophet: 
cp. Eph3 3f . 

4 - 8 . Salutation, which sounds the keynote 
of the book, by proclaiming to the distressed 
Church the eternal power of God, the omni- 
present and penetrating energy of the Spirit, 
and the redeeming Lordship of Christ, who 
will return to overcome His enemies. 

4 . John] We know of no John, except the 
Apostle, who had authority to address seven 
Churches. Seven] the number which signifies 
completeness. These seven Churches stand 
also for the whole Church of Christ. Asia] 
i.e. the Roman province of that name, which 
was the western part of what is now called 
Asia Minor. It included Mysia, Lydia, Caria, 
part of Phrygia, and islands off the coast. 

Which is, etc.] i.e. the Eternal : cp. Ex3 71 . 

Seven Spirits] i.e. the Holy Spirit in His 
complete working : cp. 4 3 5’’. 5 . Witness] 

op. v. 2, 3 14 Ps89 37 J 11 I 8 37 . First begotten] 
RV ‘ firstborn,’ i.e. the first of the dead to 
enter life : cp. Coll 18 Ps89 27 . Washed] RV 
‘ loosed,’ i.e. as the Redeemer of slaves. In 
his own] RV ‘ by his.’ 6 . Kings] RV * to be 
a kingdom,’ i.e. a society under His kingship : 
cp. Ex 19 0 1 Pet 2 9 . Priests] to offer spiritual 
sacrifices : cp. Hebl3 I8f - 1 Pet 2 s . Unto God, 
etc.] i.e. belonging to God and engaged in His 
service. RV 1 unto his God and Father’; spo- 
ken of Christ in His humanity : cp. 3 2 (IIV) 18 


Mt 27 16 Jn20 17 . For doxologios addressed to 
Christ, cp. R 0 I 6 27 2 Tim 1 18 Hub 13 21 lPet4U. 

7 . Behold, etc.] from D.in7 13 . Cometh] 
i.e. at the Judgment : cp. Mt24 :l ° 26 ®*. Every 
eye, etc.] from Zochl2 10 : cp. Jnl9 37 . Kin- 
dreds, etc.] RV ‘ the tribes of the earth’: con- 
trasted with the ‘saints,’ the people of Christ. 

Wail because of] RV ‘ mourn over.’ 

8 . Alpha and Omega] RV * the Alpha and the 
Omega’; i.e. the Eternal One; cp. 21 1 ’ 1 La 4-1 
Li22 13 the title is applied to Christ. Alpha 
and Omega arc the first and last letters of tin- 
Gk. alphabet. Lord] RV 1 Lord God.’ The 
Almighty] i.e. He who rules over all. Tic- 
Gk. word is the LXX rendering of ‘God of 
hosts,’ i.e. God of the universe : cp. Am 4 1 

9 - 20 . The vision John received of Christ 
in glory. Christ is described in language 
which is drawn from the OT., especially from 
Daniel, and which is to be understood figur- 
atively of the majesty and power of Christ. 
He is revealed as present, though unseen lu- 
men, in the midst of the Churches. Ilis triumph 
after suffering and His present cave are in 
nerve them to endure their tribulation vie- 
toriously. 

9 . Companion] RV ‘ partaker with you.’ 

Tribulation, etc.] RV ‘ the tribulation and 

kingdom and patience.’ Patience] i.e. liriao 
endurance. Of Jesus Christ] RV 1 which arc 
in Jesus.’ Tribulation, kingdom, and patience 
are all found in union with Christ, and as such 
are to St. John the characteristic elements of 
the life of the Church. Patinos] a small, lure 
volcanic island in tho /Eguan Sea, about 1 ~> in. 
from Ephesus. For the word of God, etc.] i e. 
probably he had been banished in punishment 
for his Christian preaching. ‘It was the 
common practice to send exiles to the most 
rocky and desolate islands.’ 10 . Spirit] RV 
‘ Spirit.’ John was in a prophetic trance : cp. 
AclO 104 - 2Corl2 2 . Lord’s day] the earliest 
known use of the term for ‘Sunday’: cp. 
Ac 20 7 1 Cor 1 C 2 . 

As of a trumpet] Archbp. Benson pointed 
out (‘ The Apocalypse’) that this voice is tlut 
of the herald angel who called St. John in 
his work. This has been obscured by the false 
reading in v. 11. The angel’s trumpet-voice 
is recorded again in 4 1 . The angel directs 
St. John by his voice from afar in tlie first 
part of Rev.(cp. lO 4 - 8 ll 1 14 13 ), blit after I7 1 
accompanies him. 1 As an angel of the Pre- 
sence (cp. 8 2 IS 1 * 67 -), he is called Christ’s angel 
and God’s angel (cp. I 1 22°), and his voice 
has been “ out of heaven.” ’ This angel speaks 
in 19® 21 8b > 9 , is referred to in 21 n 22 *, and 
speaks again in 22 Mo. 

Other voices to be noted are, the ‘ great 
voice’ of the Almighty (ll 12 16 17 21 3 -' 4 -); 
the voice of Christ, ‘as the voice of many 
waters ’ (vv. 15, 1 7 f .,1 4 2 16 18 1 9 8 22 7 - 1 2 - 4 ’■ w - 
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the voice of the living creatures, ‘as a voice of 
thunder ’ ((i 1 19°) ; the voice of the elders, ‘ as 
the voice of harpers harping with their harps ’ 
(6 8 14 2 ) ; and the voice of the saints before 
God’s throne, ‘ as it were the voice of a great 
multitude’ (7 0f - 19 1 . 6 ). 

ii. I . . last: and] BY omits. 12 . Candle- 
sticks] see on v. 20. 13 . The Son] BY ‘a 

son’ : see on It 1 *, Dan7 13 . To the foot] i.e. 
of kingly or priestly dignity. Girdle] cp. Dan 
10 fi . 14 . White] denoting the purity and 
majesty of God : cp. Dan7°. 15 . Fine] BV 
‘burnished’ : cp. E/.kl T Dan 10**. Waters] 
cp. Ezkl 24 . 16 . Stars] see on v. 20. Sword] 
A comparison with Isa 11 4 2 Th 2 b shows that 
this probably signifies that Christ has but to 
‘speak the word’ and His enemies will be 
destroyed. He has absolute authority. 

18 . 1 am he that, etc.] BV • and the Living 
one ; and I was dead ’ ; ‘ Living,’ i.e. eternally, 
both before and after the Incarnation : cp. 
JnlM, and OT. phrase ‘living God.' The 
persecuted need not fear death, for Christ had 
died. Hell and of death] BV 1 death and of 
Hades.’ 1 Hades ’ = OT. ‘ Shcol,’ the world 
of the dead, not the place of punishment : cp. 
Isa 14 » (BM) 38 10 (EM) Mt 1 6 18 . He has the 
‘keys’ because the time and manner of the 
death of each person are under His control. 
To think of this would gi \ 0 heart to the 
persecuted. 

19 . Hast seen] BV ‘ sawest,’ i.e. this vision. 

Which are] i.e. the state of the Churches. 

Be] BV ‘ come to pass.’ 20 . The mystery] 

i.e. concerning the mystery ; ‘ mystery ’ = a 
hidden thing now revealed. Stais] i.e. lights 
in heaven. 

Candlesticks] lights on earth. The Churches 
are represented by candlesticks (or ‘ lamp- 
stands ’), because they are made to shed the 
light of truth and goodness derived from 
Christ, the light of the world, upon the world 
around them. The flame is supported by the 
oil of the Holy Spirit : cp. Ex25 31 Zcch 4 2 
Mt5 u( . 

Angels] Each letter is addressed to the 
‘ angel,’ and the ‘ angel ’ is praised or blamed 
for the state of the Church. Many have 
thought ‘ angel ’ here = 1 bishop,’ but such a 
meaning is unknown elsewhere. Its ‘ angel ’ 
is to each ‘ church ’ as the ‘ star ’ is to the 
‘lamp,’ i.e. its heavenly counterpart. The 
angel, therefore, is a heavenly existence, corre- 
sponding to the Church on earth, but nearer 
to God. We need not suppose that each 
Church literally has such a being in connexion 
with it. St. John was writing in symbols, and 
using symbols which he found ready made. 
Translated from symbolic language into 
prose, ‘ angel ’ here probably means 1 that 
perfect ideal which the Church imperfectly 
fulfils.’ 
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CHAPTEE 2 


The Epistles to tiie Seven Churches 
( 2 1 - 3 22 ) 

Since 1 soven ’ is the perfect number, the 
‘ seven churches ’ represent all the Churches 
of the province of Asia. At the same time, 
the special circumstances of each Church are 
faithfully pictured in each epistle. Ramsay 
points out that St. John alludes, as well, to 
the special circumstances of each city. He 
suggests that the Churches are mentioned in 
the order in which a messenger carrying letters 
would travel. The letters, however, were not 
to be sent separately to the Churches. The 
book was to be taken as a whole. St. John 
adopted the familiar form of an ‘ apocalypse ’ 
through which to deliver his message, and 
added to that the equally familiar form of 
‘ letters.’ 

In every epistle Christ is described under an 
aspect, mostly drawn from l 12 *-, suited to the 
special needs of the Church addressed. Each 
Church is then assured that Christ knows it, 
whether for praise or blame, but always with 
love, and receives the exhortation suited to it, 
followed by a special promise with a special 
token. 

The main purpose of the epistles is to give 
courage to the Church to pass victoriously 
through its trials. For this reason it is told 
of Christ's presence and help, and bid to look J 
forward to the glory that Christ will soopf 
give to those who overcome. The chief trials 1 ^ 
of the Church consist in persecution from 
heathen and Jews, and in corrupt tei 
within. The false teaching is of the chi 
denounced in 2 Pet. and Jude. It seemK 
have desired that Christians should be 
rnitted to take part in the clubs and oi 
ations of the heathen society around them, 
in their festivals, permeated though they 
with idolatrous observances. 

1 - 7 . To the Church in Ephesus Christ speaks 
as Ho who is present with the Churches (v. 1 ). 
The Church is praised for its work for Christ, 
its endurance of suffering, and its faithfulness 
to the truth (vv. 2, 3), yet it is blamed, not 
because of its deeds, but because the love 
which used to animate them has cooled (v. 4). 
Even for this fault repentance is necessary ; a 
Church without love must perish (v. 5). To 
those members of the Church who pass vic- 
toriously through their trials, eternal life with 
God is promised (v. 7). 

1 . Ephesus] the metropolis and great com- 
mercial centre of the province of Asia, famous 
for a temple to Diana. After St. Paul’s work 
in Asia was ended, Timothy was stationed 
there for a time (cp. 1 Tim 1 3 ), with general 
authority, till 2Tim4 9 . Soon afterwards it 
became the home of St. John. After Romas 
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timi";. tin- harbour of Ephesus, .3 m. from the 
sea, silteil up, and the place decayed. Except 
for a small Turkish village, only ruins remain. 

2 . Apostles] i.e. travelling envoys represent- 
ative of Christ, in a sense not limited to the 
twelve : see on RolG'. The title was claimed 
by some to whom it was not due. Hast . . liars] 
It V • didst find them false ’ : cp. 2 Cor It 3 . 13 

4 . First] i.e. at the beginning of their Chris- 
tian course. 5 . First works] i.e. such as those 
inspired by their early love. I will come . . 
quickly] RV ‘ 1 come to thee.’ Remove thy 
candlestick] If the flame of Christian love dies 
down, the candlestick will be put away as 
useless, i.e. the organised Church will come to 
an end : cp. Jnl5 8 . The Church in Ephesus 
flourished for centuries, so we may presume 
that it did repent. 

6 . Nicolaitanes] Mentioned again in the letter 
to Pergamum, in connexion with Balaam (vv. 
14'-), and probably referred to in the letter to 
Thyatira (vv. 20 *•). It has been supposed, 
from the mention of Balaam, that they were 
Antinomians, i.e. men who held that Cliristians 
were not bound by the moral law, and that sin 
was no sin for those who had faith : cp. 
1 Cor 0 13 f - 8 ”'- 10 2 » tialo 13 2 Pet 2 Jude 
vv. 4, Ilf. It has also been suggested that they 
may hav e claimed the authority of the deacon 
Nicolas (cp. Ac 6 5 ) ; but perhaps St. John used 
the term ‘ Nicolai tan ’ as a Greek word repre- 
senting the Hebrew 1 Balaam.’ Hamsay thinks 
that the ‘Nicolaitans’ were some who attempted 
to effect a compromise with the established 
usages of Graeco-Roman society, permeated 
with luxury and tainted with idolatry though 
these were, and that they also wished to 
comply with the State's demand, and show 
their loyalty by burning incense before the 
emperor’s statue. St. John saw, as St. Paul 
did in 1 Cor., that the Church must conquer 
the imperial idolatry, or be itself destroyed 
(Ramsay, ‘ Letters to the Seven Churches,' pp. 
299 f.J. By 115 a.d. Ignatius wrote to the 
Ephesians, ‘ in your midst no heresy has its 
dwelling.' 

7 . He that hath, etc.] cp. Christ’s words, 
Mt 1 1 13 , etc. The Spirit] John was under the 
influence of the Sjjirit : cp. 1 10 . Overcometh] 
i.e. continuously. The Christian life is a 
continual fight against sin and tribulation, and 
this book's purpose is to give heart to overcome. 

To eat of, etc.] i.e. he shall have eternal life : 
cp. 22 2 Gn2 9 . Paradise] a Persian word for 
4 garden,’ used in LXX for the garden of Eden. 
'The later Jews employed the word to denote 
various ideas of heavenly blessedness : cp. 
Lk23 43 2 Cor 12 4 . Here it is equivalent to the 
New Jerusalem of chs. 21 f. 

8 -n. To the Church in Smyrna Christ 
speaks as the Eternal, who tasted death, and 
whose death ended in life (v. 8 ). There is no 


blame for this Church. It is praised for its 
endurance of tribulation and poverty, and for 
its spiritual condition (v. 9). More persecution 
is to be expected, which may be borne without 
fear. After death for Christ, nothing but life 
will follow (vv. 10 f.). 

8 . Smyrna] about 50 m. N. of Ephesus, was 
a wealthy port and the most splendid city in 
the province of Asia. In 20 a.d. a temple 
was founded there in honour of Tiberius. 
Polycarp, its bishop, was martyred 155 v.n.. 
when be had served Christ 8 (i years. Sin) rna 
was the last stronghold of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, and even now is called by the Turks 
4 Infidel Smyrna’ (HDB.). Is alive] RV ■ lived 
again.’ 9 . Works, and] RV omits. Rich] 
i.e. spiritually : cp. MtG 19 Jas2". Blasphemy] 
RM 4 calumny,’ i.e. which thou suffcrcst. 

Say they are Jews] i.e. they are Jews in 
name only : cp. 3 9 Ro2 29 . The Apostle uses 
the name as an honourable one, equivalent to 
1 those who are not Gentiles, but are the people 
of God.’ By their enmity to God’s will and 
word, these men, Jews by race, had forfeited 
their position of privilege, and had become ns 
bad as Gentiles. It is implied that it is the 
Christian Church in Smyrna which has succeeded 
to the privilege : cp. Ro2 28( . Jews joined m 
the martyrdom of Polycarp. Synagogue] i c. 
congregation : cp. Nu20 4 81 lfl . Of Satan] i.e. 
they called themselves God’s, hut were sen mg 
Satan. 

10 . Devil] Persecution is prompted liy the 
devil : cp. I2 ir 13 4 lPet5 8f . Prison] i.e. us 
a prelude to execution. Tried] cp. Jasl 3 - 1 - 
lPetl" 4 12 . Ten days] not lit.; the perse- 
cution would be short and sharp. Faithful] 
Ramsay suggests that here, as in each letter, 
•St. John refers to the local history of the city. 
Smyrna was honoured for its faithfulness to 
Rome, Cicero calling it ‘the most faithful of 
our allies.’ It was also proud of its ■ Crown,’ 
which was 4 the garland of splendid buildings 
encircling the rounded hill Pagos.’ A crown] 
ltV ‘the crown,’ i.e. eternal life will uiiun 
your victorious death. 11 . Second death] :i 
Jewish phrase for the final condemnation of 
sinners : cp. 20°- u 21 8 MtlO 28 . 

12 - 17 . To the Church in Pergamum Christ 
speaks as He who destroys the wicked (' . 12). 
The Church is praised for faithfulness during 
a time when Christians might be called upon 
to deny Christ and worship the empuior. 
One of the Church, at least, had confessed 
Christ at the cost of his life (v. 13). Yet c\ en 
this Church was corrupted by immoral teach- 
ing (vv. 1 4 f .), and must repent, for a corrupt 
Church will suffer Christ’s judgment (v. Hi)- 
Those who live victoriouly are promised 
heavenly food, and knowledge of Christ in 
their secret souls (v. 17). 

12 . Pergamos] RV 4 Pergamum,’ about 50 
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m. N. of Smyrna. Under the Roman empire 
it was resorted to by invalids, who attended 
for healing at the temple of Aesculapius. 
Until the 2 nd cent. a.i>. it was regarded as 
the capital of the prmince of Asia. Under 
Augustus a temple was built at Pergamum, 
probably 29 B.C., and dedicated to Romo and 
Augustus, and Pergamum became the centre of 
the imperial worship and ‘ Satan’s throne.’ 
‘It has continued to be a place of some con- 
sequence, preserving the ancient name Ber- 
gama, down to the present day ’ (HDB.). 

Sword] As the centre of the worship of the 
emperor, Pergamum must have been the seat 
of authority, and the sword was the symbol of 
the highest order of authority. The message 
is that in the city in which the Roman pro- 
consul has the power of life and death. Christ 
has power and authority greater than his 
(Ramsay). 

13 . Satan] i.c. the official authority oppos- 
ing the Church. Seat] RV ‘ throne,' in the 
temple at Pergamum. Name] Christians had 
to conform to the State religion or suffer 
death. Even in those, etc.] RV 4 even in the 
days of Antipas my witness, my faithful one.’ 

14 . Cp. Nu 25 1,1 31 Ac 1528 1 Cor 8 3'. 10 

Jude v. 11. 14 , 15 . Them] RY‘some.' Doc- 

trine] RV ‘teaching.’ 15 . Nicolaitanes] RV 
‘Nicolaitans in like manner,’ i.e. the Nico- 
laitans held the teaching of Balaam : see on 
2 8 . Which thing I hate] RV omits. 16 . Re- 
pent] RV * Repent therefore,’ i.e. by casting 
out the Nicolaitans. 

17 . To eat] RV omits. Hidden manna] 
cp. Ex 16 33 Heb9 4 . Jewish tradition hold 
that the ark and its contents, including the 
pot of manna, were hidden by Jeremiah, and 
that they would be restored when the Messiah 
came. This tradition is used here to symbolise 
the bread of life: cp. JnG 31 '. 

White stone] Ramsay explains this as a 
‘tessera,’ i.e. a little cube of stone, ivory, or 
other substance, with words or symbols en- 
graved on one or more faces. Here the ‘ stone ’ 
is simply to bear the name, and the stress 
of the passage is on the name. It is a stone, 
imperishable, because that which is to last is 
put on imperishable material ; and it is white, 
as the fortunate colour. 

New name] A new name implied entrance 
on a new life: cp. the new name given in bap- 
tism. So by this ‘ new name ’ is meant that 
the victorious Christian will enter upon a new 
and higher stage of existence. But the name 
is also the secret name of God (cp. 3 12 ), and 
it was anciently supposed that the knowledge 
of the name of God gave power over spirits. 
So the Christian, triumphant over persecution, 
will enter into life, and have new knowledge of 
God and now power. 

18 - 29 . To the Church in Thyatira Christ 


2 . 27 

speaks in His majesty as Son of God (v. 18). 
'The Church is praised for its increase in 
love and faith and the service of others, 
and its patience under trials (v. 19). Yet it 
harbours corrupt teaching (v. 20 ), and those 
who follow such teaching without repent- 
ance must suffer under Christ’s chastening 
hand. Every member of the Church must 
be judged by what he himself docB (vv. 

21 f.). But he who wins the victory over 
the temptations of the enemies of Christ, will 
share in Christ’s glorious reign in light 
(vv. 24 f.). 

18 . Thyatira] a busy commercial city in the 
northern part of Lydia, between Pergamum 
and Sardis. Fine] RV ‘burnished.’ 

19 . Charity] RV ‘love.’ Service] RV 
‘ministry,’ i.e. towards men: cp. Mkl0 43f . 

And thy works; and, etc.] RV‘ and that thy 
last works are more than the first,’ i.e. the 
Church was even more faithful and earnest 
than at the time when it was founded : see 
onv. 4f. 20 . Notwithstanding, etc.] RV ‘But 
I have this against thee, that.’ 

jezebel] probably so called because she led 
astray Christians, as the wife of Ahab had led 
astray Israel. She seems to have been a 
prophetess, who taught that it was possible to 
be a Christian while remaining in ordinary 
pagan society and belonging to the social clubB 
which were characteristic of pagan life. 
These were idolatrous and luxurious, celebrat- 
ing in a corporate manner the pagan religion 
and joining in common banquets carried out 
with revelry. This ‘ Jezebel ’ sanctioned. 
The minority of the Church who were against 
this teaching, yet tolerated ‘Jezebel’ (‘suf- 
ferest ’): see on 2 6 . (See HDB.) To teach, 
etc.] RV ‘ and she teacheth and seduceth.’ 

22 . Bed] i.e. the couch of the feasts, now / 
changed into a couch of tribulation. Adul- { 
tery] i.e. unfaithfulness to God. 23 . Death] 
RM ‘ pestilence.’ Reins, etc.] i.e. the inner 
thoughts and desires : cp. Ps7 9 Jerl7 10 . 

24 . And unto the rest] RV ‘ to the rest.’ 

Doctrine] RV 1 teaching.’ Depths] RV 

‘ deep things.’ Speak] RV 1 say ’ ; i.e. these 
misguided Christians called their philosophical 
arguments 1 deep things of God ’ (cp. 1 Cor 
2 1U ), but they were really ‘deep things of 
Satan’ : cp. 2 9 . None other burden] pro- 
bably a reference to the letter from Jeru- 
salem: cp. Ac 15 28. The directions of that 
letter would guide them in the difficulties as 
to their relations with pagan society. 

25 . That which ye have] i.e. the faithful- 
ness, etc.: cp. v. 19. Hold fast] because the 
Deliverer is near. 

26 . Power] RV ‘authority’: cp. Ps2 8f . 
Christ’s disciples will share in His kingdom: 
cp. 20 4 >° 22 f ’. 27 . Rule, etc.] quotation from 
Ps2 9 . A figurative description of the victory 
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of the Messiah in which His people would 
share. At this time ‘ Home was the only Power 
on earth that exercised authority over the 
nations, and ruled them with a rod of iron, 
and smashed them like potsherds ’ (Ramsay). 
Hut the Christian, \ ietorious through death, 
will he stronger than Rome and conquer 
Rome. Received] cp. JnlO 18 . 28 . Morning 
star] i.e. the glory of Christ, who brings in 
the perfect day : cp. 1 is, 29 22 16 Xu24 1 ~ 2Petl 19 . 

CHAPTER 3 

The Eimsti.es to the Seven Churches 
(concluded) 

1 - 6 . To the Church in Sardis Christ 
speaks as He who gives the spirit and looks 
for spiritual life. There is no praise for this 
Church. Its life is without spiritual reality 
(v. 1). Yet, even now, awakening is within 
its power. But if it continue to sleep, Christ 
will come in sudden judgment (vv. 2f.). A 
few individuals have remained faithful. To 
them, and to all such, Christ promises gladness 
and life, and that He will acknowledge them 
as His (vv. 3f.). 

1 . Sardis] about 35 m. S. of Thyatira. 
When there was a kingdom of Lydia, before 
549 11 .C., Sardis was its capital. It was still 
an important city at the time of the Apocalypse, 
but is now only a ruin. Spirits] cp. 1 4 Ro 8 M . 

Name] i.e. its Christianity was nominal. 

2 . Not found thy works perfect] RV ‘ found 
no works of thine fulfilled,’ i.e. up to the 
proper standard. 3 . Received] i.e. the gospel : 
cp. 1 Th2 18 . Heard] RY ‘ didst hear’ ; Christ 
appeals to the memory of their conversion : 
cp. Gal 3 ' f . As a thief] cp. 1G 10 Mt24 43 ’. 

4 . Names] i.e. persons : cp. Ac 1 13 . Have 
not defiled] RY 1 did not defile,’ i.e. at some 
crisis of persecution, when most yielded : cp. 
7 14 . Walk] i.e. spend their life. White] the 
colour of victory : cp. vv. 5, 18, G 11 7 9 . 

3 . The same shall be clothed] RY 1 shall 
thus be arrayed ’ ; ‘ thus ' = 1 as I am ’ : cp. 
1 i 3f . Book of life] i.e. the number of Christ’s 
people: cp. 13 8 17*> 20 1 ' ! > 15 Ex 32 32 Lkl0 2 « 
Phil 4 ». 

7 - 13 . To the Church in Philadelphia Christ 
speaks as He by whom alone comes entrance 
into the Church, the spiritual house of God 
(v. 7). The Church is praised for its faith- 
fulness in persecution. Its own power is 
small, but Christ is with it, and He is giving it 
an opportunity for the conversion of some of 
those Jews who have aided the persecutors 
(vv. 8 f -). The Church shall be brought safely 
out of the coming trial (v. 10). Christ will 
quickly come, therefore let the Church endure 
a little longer (v. 11). Those who ‘over- 
come ’ shall have an honourable place in the 
heavenly sanctuary aud a joyful knowledge of 
Christ (v. 12). 


7 . Philadelphia] 28 m. SE. from Sardis, a 
rather rich and powerful city. 1 It had the 
most glorious history of all the cities of Asia 
Minor in the long struggles against the Turks ’ 
(Ramsay). It is still to a large extent Christian. 

Key of David] a reference to Isa 22--’. As 
authority over the royal house was conferred 
upon Eliakim, so Christ has authority in the 
Church, above all earthly ministers, and it is 
really He who admits or excludes, who gives 
the ‘open door' of vv. 8 f. : cp. JnlO 9 14 (i . 

8 . An open door] i.e. the Church shall win 
converts: cp. 1 Cor 1C 9 2 Cor 2 12 Col4 3 . per- 
haps from the persecuting Jews (cp. v. 9), and 
perhaps also from the Phrygian land on the 
road to which Philadelphia lay. Hast not 
denied] RV ‘ didst not deny,’ i.e. in a time id' 
persecution. 9 . I will make] RV T gi\e.’ 

Synagogue] see on 2 9 . Evidently, here, 
Jews proud of their national privileges, and 
powerful in numbers and iu wealth. Xu 
doubt they despised the Jewish Christians as 
traitors. Loved thee] cp. Isa 43 4 . 

10 . The word, etc.] i.e. the message which 
sots forth ‘ patience,’ i.e. steadfast endurance, 
as part of Christ’s life and of the life of His 
people. Temptation] RV ‘trial’: a general 
persecution is foretold, hut the Philadelphian 
Church will be so kept that, though they may 
suffer in outward matters, their life in Christ 
will be unharmed : cp. Lk21 lsf - (RV). 12 . A 
pillar] i.e. he shall have a permanent place 111 
the 1 temple,’ i.e. the Church, hero the glori- 
fied Church : cp. 1K7 2 » Gal2 9 E|ih2-’"'- 1 Pci 
2 5 . Temple] cp. lCor3 lu '. Named, etc.] i.e. 
he shall receive the full knowledge and bless- 
ing of belonging to God, to the kingdom of 
Glory and to Christ : cp. 2 17 1 9 1 - -10 . 

New name] Ramsay points out that about 
17 a.d. Philadelphia had taken the name 
‘ Xeokaisareia,’ that is, city of young Ciusar. 
and disused its own. Xo doubt at the same 
time a shrine of the young Ciusar, with priest 
and ritual, was established. Thus it wrote 011 
itself the name of this imperial god, and called 
itself the city of the imperial god. With this 
St. John contrasts what Christ will do for ilis 
own. There will be a name written on the 
victorious Christian, which will he the name 
of God and the name of the ‘ Church,’ and the 
new name of Christ : see on 2 17 . 

14 - 22 . To the Church in Laodicea Christ 
speaks as He through whom alone conics 11110 
life with its riches and blessings (v. 14). The 
Church is blamed for lukewarmness, self-satis- 
faction and worldliness (vv. 15f.). Instead of 
trusting in itself let it turn to Christ for the 
true riches (v. 18). He chastens the Church 
because He loves it. What it needs is zeal 
(v. 19). Even in this proud Church Christ 
humbly knocks at the door of each heart, and 
is ready to enter with blessing (v. 20). Those 
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who share Christ's victory over the world shall 
share Christ’s honour (y. 21). 

14 . Laodicea] SE. of Philadelphia and E. 
of Ephesus. Its site is now utterly deserted. 
In 60 a.d. Laodicea was destroyed by an 
» earthquake, but did not accept help from the 
!| emperor for the rebuilding, as many cities did. 
b It was a great banking centre. It was also 
■ ■ famous for the gloss}' black wool of its sheep, 
f and did a large trade in the garments made 
from the wool : cp. w. 17 f. An article called 
* Phrygian powder,’ used to cure weakness of 
the eyes, may be alluded to in v. 18. A bishop 
of Laodicea was martyred ICC a.d. 

14 . Amen] i.e. Truth (cp. Isa 65 10 KM) ; 
He is the Reality behind all passing things ; 
His life is the life which is life indeed ; His 
promises are sure ; He can be trusted utterly. 

, Witness] see on l 5 . The beginning, etc.] 
2 i.e. He who is the source of all life : op. Col 
! I 18 . 15 . Cp. Mt21 31 . 16 . An allusion to the 

nauseating effect of lukewarm water. 17 . Cp. 
Hos 12 8 Mt 23 12 Lk 1 “ Jas 2 18 . Buy] cp. 

IsabS 1 . Raiment] BV ‘garments’: cp. vv. 4f. 
Mt22 llf . Anoint .. eyesalve] BV ‘ eyesalve 
to anoint thine eyes.’ See] cp.Jn9 40f . 19 . Cp. 
‘ Prov3 12 Hebl2 6 . 20 . Knock] cp. Song 5 2 Lk 
12 36 . Hear] cp. JnlO 4 - 38 . Come in] cp. Jn 
, 1423. Sup] The blessings which Christ gives, 

i both here and hereafter, are often spoken of 
under the figure of a feast : cp. 19 0 Mt 25 1 

• Lk2229‘. With him. . me] cp. Jnl5 4 172H. 

2i. Cp. Jnl 6 33 1721. 

‘ CHAPTER 4 

The Gj.ory of God 

The Church has been encouraged in the 
midst of her tribulation and temptation by 
the vision of the presence and support of 
Christ. Now (chs. 4, 5) a further series of 
visions begins, in which arc shown, under 
figures, the forces by which the life of the 
Church is affected, or, in other words, those 
who are for her and those who are against 
her. She is shown God and the Lamb, and 
she is shown the devil, the beast, the false 
prophet, and the apostate city. Then she is 
shown the victory of Christ, and the eternal 
defeat of the powers of evil. 

In c. 4, for the comfort of the Church, the 
greatness and majesty of God the Father is 
shown in language adapted from Isa 6 and 
Ezkl, 10. He is portrayed, on His heavenly 
, throne, sitting ‘above the water floods,’ sur- 
| rounded by beings representative of the 

* angelic creation and of the Church. These 
$ beings ceaselessly watch Him to do His will, 
I and worship Him as Creator. 

We are not to understand the imagery as 
4 literally descriptive of heaven, but as pic- 
torial symbols of spiritual things : see on 


z. First voice] i.e. the voice of 1 10 . 

3 . Jasper] i.e. according to some, the dia 
mond ; but according to Flinders Petrie (HDB. 

‘ Stones, Precious ’), the green jasper : cp. 21 U. 
The diamond would be emblematic of God’s 
purity, the green jasper of His mercy. Sardine 
stone] RV ‘sardius,’ i.e. according to F. P., 
red jasper ; emblematic of God’s judgments. 

Rainbow] the sign of mercy : cp. Ezkl 27. 

Emerald] F. P. thinks the word translated 
1 emerald ’ means rock crystal, which could 
show a rainbow of prismatic colours. 4 . Seats] 
RV 1 thrones.’ Elders] either representative 
of the Church of both dispensations (OT. and 
NT.) ; or, as some think, angelic beings : cp. 
Isa 24 33 Coll 16 . 5 . Lightnings, etc.] signify- 
ing awe-inspiring majesty and power : cp. Ex 
19 16 Seven Spirits] see on l 4 . 

6 . There was a sea of glass] RV ‘as it 
were a glassy sea,’ perhaps representing the 
waters that were above the firmament, Gn 1 7. 
Over this the throne of God is looked upon 
as set : cp. Ezkl 22 . in the midst of, etc.] i.e. 
probably, supporting the throne. Beasts] RV 
1 living creatures ’ : cp. Ezk 1 5 f - ; in EzklO 1 ' 2 ® 
identified with the ‘ cherubim.’ The 1 cheru- 
bim ’ seem to have been emblematic of the 
forces of nature, especially of the storm- 
cloud : cp. Gn3 21 (‘sword’ perhaps = ‘ light- 
ning’). Ps 18 10 . TotheHeb. poet the cherubim 
are not only the attendants of Jehovah, but 
the bearers and upholders of His throne. 
The thunderclouds are the dark wings of these 
ministers of God: cp. 2 K 19 15 PssSO 1 99 1 
lBa37 10 . . . In later Jewish theology the 
cherubim take their place among the highest 
angels of heaven ’ (HDB.). Full of eyes] 
symbolising their unceasing watchfulness : cp. 
EzklO 13 . 

7 . Beast] RV ‘ creature.’ The four crea- 
tures were anciently taken as emblems of the 
four evangelists. 8 . Beasts] RV ‘living 
creatures.’ Rest not] RV ‘ have no rest ’ ; cp. 
‘watchers’ as title of angels, Dan4 13 . Holy, 
etc.] see on l 4 and I s Isa 6 3 . 9 . Those 
beasts] RV ‘ the living creatures.’ Give] RV 
‘ shall give,’ i.e. whenever they give. 11 . Hast 
created] RV ‘ didst create.’ For thy pleasure] 
RV ‘ because of thy will.’ Are] RV ‘ were,’ 
i.e. existed ‘ in His idea from all eternity ; 
and when the appointed moment came, they 
were created ’ (Milligan). 

CHAPTER 5 
The Glory of tiie Lamb 

The Church is shown that Christ is on her 
side. He has overcome by suffering. Now 
the future is for Him and His people, and He 
is worshipped with the Father. 

1 - 4 . A roll of a book, covered with writing 
on both sides, signifying the full contents of 
God’s purposes for the future (cp. Ezk2 9t ), 
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■ elo'.c soak'd’ (BY) with seven seals, i.e. 
completely hidden from the knowledge of 
angels and men. rests on the outstretched 
right hand of ■ Him that sitteth on the throne,’ 
sisriiifying that God offers His will to be made 
knowii and His purposes to be worked out 
1 ). llut no created being (BY ‘no one’) 
is lit to receive so high a mission (vv. 2 f.), and 
St. John weeps, fearing lest the promise of 
- 1 1 should fail (v. 4). 

5 - 7 . St. John is told that the victory which 
Christ has won has fitted Him to take and 
open the book. Christ in His royal power 
and strength is spoken of as • the Lion that 
is of the tribe of Judah ’ (BV), a reference 
to Gn49 ,J , which was interpreted by the Jews 
of the Messiah (cp. Heb 7 14 ), and as the 
‘ Boot of David,’ i.e. the stem or • Branch ’ 
coming from the root (ep. 22 lu Isa Ilk 19 Jcr 
23 5 Zech3 s ), another accepted designation of 
the Messianic King (v. 5). St. John looks 
for the Lion and sees a Lamb (cp/ Jn 1 29 . 3|J ), 
‘ standing, as though it had been slain ’ (BY), 
i.e. recently slaughtered or sacrificed. The 
reference is to Isa 53, and the meaning is that 
it was by II is sacrifice that Christ had won 
His victory. By the Cross, the devil and the 
world were already essentially overcome (cp. 
Jnl2 31f - lfi 11 ' 83 C 0 I 2 1 *): and God's purposes 
for man, which depended on the Atonement 
of Christ, could now be carried out. It is 
implied that the persecuted saints, for whom 
this was written, were not to fear tribulation, 
because it was for them also the appointed 
means by which they should * overcome.' The 
Lamb has seven horns and seven eyes, signify- 
ing the complete power and searching insight 
of the Spirit by which He rules His people 
and overthrows His enemies and carries out 
the divine purpose (v. G) : see on 1 1 ; cp. 4°. s 
IS 2 10 Dan 7 7 > 20 Zech3 9 . Then the Lamb 
takes the book (v. 7). 

IVe are not to understand that Christ liter- 
ally has the form of a Lamb. The figures of 
a Lamb, and of horns and eyes, were familiar 
to all students of the 0T„ and the truth about 
Christ was expressed to St. John's mind in 
vision under this familiar imagery, just as it 
might have been expressed solely by words. 
If figures and words were equally expressive 
of spiritual realities, either might be em- 
ployed. 

5 . Prevailed] BY 1 overcome.’ 6 . In the 
midst] i.e. in front of the throne. Beasts] 
BV 1 living creatures.’ 

8 - 14 . The Church, in her praise and prayer, 
sings the glory of the conquering Lamb. All 
angels and all creation join their chorus. 

8 . Vials] BV ‘ bowls ’ ; as used in the 
Temple for incense. Odours] BV ‘ inceuHe ' : 
cp. 8 3 Psl41 2 . Saints] ItV ‘the saints,’ i.e. 
the true people of God. 9 . Sung] BV ‘sing.’ 


New] because belonging to the ‘now’ 
slate of Bcdemption : see on 2 17 ; cp. 14 s . 

Hast redeemed, etc.] BV ‘didst purchase 
unto God with thy blood men of every tribe, 
and tongue,’ etc. : cp. Ac20- S . 10 . Kings] 

BV 1 a kingdom ’ : see on 1 11 . Reign] i.e. 
have power over tribulation and sin : cp 
Eph2<* lPet2 9 . 12 . Sevenfold praise is 
rendered. 13 . The chorus of praise becomes 
universal. Creature] BV 1 created thing.’ 

CHAPTER G 
Tim Six Hi:.\i,s 

The afflicted Church has been reminded in 
chs. 4f. that God iB over all, and that the future 
is committed to the Lamb. Now (chs. G- 8 1 ) 
she is shown that future, unrolling to its ap- 
pointed end, i.e. the judgment of the enemies 
of God and the triumph of those who ■ over- 
come.’ The Lamb opens the seven seals. Ap- 
parently we are to understand that, as each 
seal is opened, a portion of that which is 
written in the book is revealed pictorial! y. C.7 
contains an episode between seals six and 
seven. 

The first six seals. The key to Ibis vision 
is the prophecy of Christ in Mt 24 3 ' 31 . In that 
prophecy, vv. 4r-14 foretell the signs preced- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem, vv. 15-28 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and vv. 211-31 
the signs which will precede the eoniimr of 
Christ. There is the same threefold dhision 
in this c., but in place of the destruction of 
Jerusalem is the appeal of the martyrs to God. 
while the whole looks forward to the coming 
of Christ. 

St. John had, doubtless, thought long on 
the prophecy recorded for us in M 1 24. It « as 
a natural effect of his memory that the vision 
should follow the lines of that prophecy : and. 
at the same time, our Lord saw fit to make 
further use of the thoughts already implanted 
in the Apostle’s mind. The working of the 
same prophecy appears in the visions of the 
trumpets and the bowls. 

1 - 8 . Four riders are summoned, each by the 
word ' come ’ (BV omits ‘ and see ') ; cp. Zecli 
G 1 f -, where the horses stand for the four w unis, 
symbolising the divine judgments (\ . I ). 

The white horse and the crown of the first 
rider are symbols of victory, and for the bow 
cp. Ps45 4f . The victorious progress of the 
gospel is perhaps represented (cp. Mt 24 1 1 ). or, 
as many think, Christ: cp. 19 11 (v. 2 ). 

The second and third riders represent war 
and famine respectively' (vv. 3—5). A 1 penny ’ 
(op. Mt 18 28 BM) was the wages of a labourer 
for a day’s work (cp. Mt20 2 '■) ; the ‘ measure ' 
contained two pints. Judgment is tempered 
with mercy, for the wheat and the barley are 
not to be wholly destroyed, and the oil and 
the wine are to bfe uninjured (v. G). 
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Then Death and Hell (BY ‘ Hades,’ i.e. the 
‘ underworld ’ of the dead) como to claim a 
fourth part, i.e. not tlie whole, of the ungodly, 
by God’s four judgments of sword, famine, 
death (i.e. pestilence), and wild beasts : cp. 
Ezkl4 21 (v. 8 ). 

9-1 1 . The opening of the fifth seal reveals 
that the death of the martyrs is not unregarded 
by God. As they sacrificed their lives, they 
are represented as having been offered on a 
heavenly altar, at the foot of which their hlood 
(or ‘souls,’ or ‘lives’: cp. Lvl7 u ) has been 
poured out: cp. Exit!) 1 - (v. 9). Their hlood 
is said to call out upon God. as Abel’s did (cp. 
Gn4 10 ), and as every crime does, for punish- 
ment (v. 10). God is not unheeding, but the 
filial judgment must wait till the number of 
the martyrs is fulfilled. Meanwhile these, 
having overcome (cp. 3 4 '-), are given robes of 
victory (v. 1 1 ). 

10 . Lord] RV ‘ Master.’ 

12 - 17 . At the opening of the sixth seal the 
day of the wrath of God and of the Lamb is 
impending. The description is founded on the 
words of Christ : cp. Mt24- 9f . The prophets 
had expressed the awfulness of the 1 day of the 
Lord,’ by associating it with terrible catastro- 
phes, and these are heaped together in this 
passage to create a picture of fear and ruin. 
The details are not to be literally understood : 
cp. Isa 2 10 34 4 503 J er 4 24 Am 8 9 Nalil 3 '- 
Hag 2 »'■ Lk23®° Hebl2-’ 8 . 

The picture seems to be, as it were, fore- 
shortened to the Apostle, so that he is not able 
to see the length of the interval which separ- 
ates the Fall of Jerusalem from the conquest 
of the empire by Christianity, nor of the in- 
terval which separates that conquest from the 
Day of Judgment. So throughout the book, 
yet see the ‘ thousand years ’ of c. 20 . 

17 . His] RY 1 their.’ 

CHAPTER 7 
The Redeemed 

Two visions interposed betweon the sixth 
and seventh seals. There are similar episodes 
between the sixth and seventh trumpets and 
bowls. 

1 - 3 . Four angels are holding in chock the 
four winds of God’s judgments (v. 1). and are 
ordered not to release them until God’s serv- 
ants are sealed, i.e. marked as His : cp. Ezk9 4 
Ephl 13 4 80 2 Tim 2 19 (vv. 2f.). These four 
winds may be the horsemen of 6 1 The mean- 
ing is, that Christians need not fear the judg- 
ments of c. 6. Not a hair of their head shall 
perish (Lk21 18 ). 

4-8. The complete number of God’s people 
(see on 21 15I> ), and that a large one (144,000 
is the square of 12 a thousandfold), is being 
gathered together for everlasting safety. The 
Church of Christ is spoken of in OT. language : 


a 6 

cp. lto 2 - bt . The tribe of Dan is not mentioned, 
perhaps because of a Jewish tradition that 
Antichrist was to come from that tribe. 

9 - 17 . St- John sees, in another vision, how 
the saints, the ‘ 144,000,’ are preserved. They 
may not be delivered from death, but they will 
be delivered by death: cp. Lk21 10f . Robes 
and palms of victory (vv. 9f.) are for those 
who ‘ overcome,’ and they are enabled to over- 
come by the ‘ blood,’ i.e. by the communicated 
power of the sacrificed life of the Lamb : cp. 
12 11 (v. 14). Their blessed state is pictured in 
sweet imagery drawn from the OT. (vv. 15-17). 

10 . Salvation] i.e. victory : cp. Ps3 8 RM. 

11 . Beasts] RV ‘ living creatures.’ 

12 . Sevenfold praise. 14 . Sir] RY ‘My 

lord.’ Great] RV 1 the great.’ Washed] cp. 
22 14 RV. 15 . Dwell among] RV ‘ spread his 

tabernacle ovor’:cp. Lvl 6 2 2G n EzklO 3 '- 
37 -T 16 . Cp. Isa 49 w 17 . Feed] RV ‘ be 
their shepherd’ : cp. Ps23 lf - Ezk34 23 . Living 
fountains of waters] RV ‘ fountains of waters 
of life ’ : cp. 216 22i.it J er 2i3 Jn4i» 7 8 L 

Wipe away] cp. Isa 25 8 . 

CHAPTER 8 

The Seventh Seal. The Four Trumpets 

1. The seventh seal is opened. Heaven 
waits in hushed awe for a brief period. 

8 -’- 1 1 19 . The Seven Trumpets. 

2 . The seven angels, regarded in later Jew- 
ish belief as having a special position in God’s 
presence (cp. Tob 12 1 5 Lk 1 1 9 ), are given seven 
trumpets, symbols of judgment : cp. Mt 24 

1 Cor 15 52 1 Th 4 18 . It is best to understand 
the vision of the trumpets as being the contents 
of the seventh seal. This appears from the 
character of the events belonging to the first 
four trumpets, which spring from the third 
division of Christ’s prophecy (Mt24 291 - Lk 
21 23 '-), and are parallel with the sixth seal : 
see on c. 6 . Therefore the trumpets repre- 
sent the judgments on the heathen world, 
especially on the Roman empire, to come after 
the Fall of Jerusalem. It will be noticed that 
the arrangement of the trumpets is parallel to 
that of the seals, and that there is an episode 
of two visions between the sixth and seventh 
trumpets as there was between the sixth and 
seventh seals 

3 - 5 . The incense of the prayer of heaven 
is joined to the Church’s prayer that Christ 
will not tarry, cp. 6 40 Ro 8 2tf (vv. 3f.), and, in 
answer, the fire of God’s judgment is cast on 
the earth, cp. EzklO 2 (v. 5), after which the 
sounding of the trumpets begins. 

3 . Offer it with] RV ‘ add it unto.’ 

4 . Which came] RV omits. 5 . Were] RV 
‘ followed.’ 

6 - 13 . The first four trumpets announce 
convulsions of nature affecting earth, sea, 
rivers and the heavenly bodies. The language 
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8 . 7 


10 . 


is in part borrowed from the narrative of the 
plagues of Egypt. Imt the whole fourfold vision 
looks like the picture of a volcanic eruption. 
Destruction conies upon one-third only, i.e. 
thu mercy is greater than the judgment. The 
details are not to he pressed. The general 
idea is that the convulsions of nature are the 
shadow east before by the approach of the 
terrible day of Christ (vv. 6-12). 

After the fourth trumpet, an eagle (not 
i ansel,’ as AV), whose swoop upon the prey 
'/III u symbol of judgment (cp. H0S8 1 
p] "I I inounces three woes upon the un- 
* <• Ij ■*{). Each of the last three trumpets 
of these woes. 

M .nd fire mingled, etc.] RV 1 hail and 
1,’ etc. Upon the earth] RV adds, 
rd part of the earth was burnt up.’ 
: were a lamp] RV ‘ as a torch.’ 
si] RV ‘ eagle.’ 

CHAPTER 9 

’urn axd Sixth Trumpets 


These herald woes upon the ungodly and 
idolatrous, inflicted both by demonic and by 
human agency. 

1-12. The fifth trumpet initiates the first 
of the three woes. A star fallen to the earth, 
i.e. an angel who has descended from heaven 
(cp. I 20 ), not necessarily an evil angel (v. 1), 
opens the pit of the abyss. The 1 abyss ’ is 
the abode of evil spirits or demons, and the 
‘pit’ is the shaft which was supposed to 
lead to it. St. John uses this Jewish idea, 
which may have been derived from volcanoes, 
as a figure of spiritual things. At the open- 
ing of the pit smoke pours forth (v. 2), and 
from the smoke issue evil spirits with the ap- 
pearance of locusts (v- 3)- They are not to 
hurt green things, for they are not really 
locusts ; but, besides being like locusts in their 
numbers and their devastating power, they 
are to be like scorpions in that they give pain 
to men, but only for a limited period — a 
visitation of locusts was usually limited to 
five months, from May to September. They 
are to afflict those who are not sealed : see on 
7 it (v. 4f.). The description of the locusts 
is partly taken from Joell 0 2 lf . No special 
significance need be sought in the details, 
which probably are only meant to increase the 
vivid terror of the picture (vv. 7 f -). Unlike 
the locusts of Prov 30 27 they have a king, 
Abaddon or Apollyon, i.e. 1 Destroyer ’ (cp. 
Job 26° RV Prov 15 11 RV) : names which at 
first signified the place of the lost, and after- 
wards, as here, the ruler of the hosts of evil 
(v. 11). This vision may be regarded as a 
picture of the mental and spiritual misery 
which follows sin. It is a contrast to the fifth 
seal ; cp. v. 6, ' seek death and in no wise find 
it ’ with 0 11 , ‘rest cp. Isa48 22 . 
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x. Fall from heaven ] RV ‘ from heaven 
fallen.’ 1,2. Bottomless pit] It V ‘ pit of the 
abyss.’ 9. RV inserts a comma after chariots. 

10. And there were stings, etc.] RV ‘ and 
stings ; and in their tails is their power to 
hurt men five months.’ 11. RV ‘They have 
over them as king the angel of the abyss,’ etc. 

13-21. Tho sixth trumpet sounds, and a 
voice from the altar answers tho prayers of 
the martyrs crying for vengeance, cp. 0 i,f - 8 J 
(v. 13), by commanding the four angels, hound 
at the Euphrates, to be loosed (v. 14). Im- 
mense armies of horsemen issue forth, and 
kill the third part, i.e. a large number, Imt not 
the whole, of the ungodly : cp. vv. 20 f. The 
Euphrates is the river of Babylon, and Babj- 
lon in this book represents Rome. Perhaps, 
therefore, this vision speaks of devastation 
caused by Roman armies, possibly in the 
civil wars that followed the death of Nero. 

In the ‘ four angels hound.’ St. John uses 
a familiar Jewish apocalyptic idea. Each 
country was supposed to have its angel or 
angels (cp. Dan 10 33 > 20 ), ‘Prince of Persia,’ 
‘ Prince of Greece,’ and see on 1 -°. The four 
angels would be the invisible representatives 
of the hosts of ‘Babylon,’ i.e. Rome, and 
their ‘binding’ or ‘loosing’ would represent 
the spiritual cause of the restraint or letting 
loose of the armies. The angels were lie hi 111 
leash until the exact moment foreordained by 
God (v. 15). Ab with the locusts, the detail's 
of the description probably have no special 
meaning. 

14. In] RV ‘at.’ 15,* Were prepared] RV 

‘ had been prepared.’ An hour, etc.] RV ‘ the 
hour and day and month and year.’ 

17. Jacinth] RV * hyacinth,' i.e. smoky blue 

20. Works of their hands] i.e. idols : cp. 
Psllo 4 Isal7 2 Dan5 3f - 

CHAPTER 10 
The Little Book 

Between the sixth and seventh trumpets, 
as between the sixth and seventh seals, is an 
episode consisting of two visions. The first 
vision is related in this c. 

Another mighty angel (cp. 5 2 ). depicted 11s 
clothed with God’s power and mercy, nhioh ho 
is commissioned to minister, comes from hea\ en 
(v. 1), holding a little book open in his hand. 
The book is different from that of c. 5, and con- 
tains a special revelation for St. John to m.ike : 
cp. v. 11 (v. 2). Seven thunders utter their 
voices, apparently signifying that there w ill he 
a cycle of judgments not included in the seals, 
trumpets, and bowls (v. 3), but these St. John 
is forbidden by the herald angel (cp. 1 ’") to 
record : cp. Danl2 4 (v. 4). The angel of v. 1 
(v. 5)nowdeclares (cp.Dan 12 7 ) thatlhe ‘little 
time ’ of 6 11 shall be brought to an end (v. 6) 
in the days of tho seventh trumpet, when Cod's 
a 
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eternal purpobc of salvation, the revelation of 
which had gladdened ihc prophets of both 
dispensations (cp. Dan 9 6 i 10 Zech 1 Ko 1 >), 
shall be fulfilled (v. 7). At the command of 
-the herald-angel, St. John takes the hook (v. 8 ), 
and eats it. It is sweet in his mouth, hut 
bitter in his belly (cp. Ps 119 103 Ezk2 8f - 3 lf -), 
signifying that it is sweet to him to receive 
God’s revelation, but that its wrath and judg- 
ment fill him with sorrow (vv. 9 f -). The two 
angels bid him announce the contents of this 
new revolation, which are, probably, to he 
found in clis. 12 £ - (v. 11 ). 

3 . Seven] RV 1 the seven.’ 7 . Shall begin] 

RV ‘is about.’ Mystery] cp. Ro 1(1 wf . As 
he hath declared] RV 1 according to the good 
tidings which he declared.’ 

CHAPTER 11 

The Two Witnesses. Tiie Seventh 
Trumpet 

1 - 14 . Second episode. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the meaning of this 
vision. Perhaps the key may be found in the 
parallelism of the book. There were two 
episodical visions after the sixth seal (see on 
c. 7), the first signifying that Christ’s people 
were separated and preserved from God’s 
judgments, the second that they were pre- 
served not from but through death. The same 
meaning may be found here. 

I, 2 . The sanctuary and altar of Jerusalem, 
with the worshippers, arc to be measured, i.e. 
with a view to preservation : cp. 2 R 8 2 Ezk 
40 3 *• (v. 1). But the court of the Gentiles 
has been given over, with the rest of the city, to 
the nations (v. 2). This is plainly a reference 
to, or prophecy of, the siege and capture of J cru- 
salem. 70 A.D., as foretold by Christ : cp. Lk 
21 24 . But it is to be interpreted symbolically. 
The temple, altar, and worshippers signify the 
Christian Church and its worship (cp. 1 Cor 
3 19 ), which have arisen in the midst of Juda- 
ism, and which are to be preserved, although 
Judaism is doomed. The time named, 42 
months, i.e. 3£ years (v. 2 ), the half of seven 
the holy number, is not to be understood liter- 
ally. It was the duration of the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and signifies a period, 
of whatever extent, in which evil had power : 
cp. v. 3, 12« 13 3 Dan 7 25 12b 

3 - 14 . But the people of Christ, although 
to be preserved, will be preserved through 
death. They are represented now under the 
figure of two ‘ witnesses ’ (cp. Ac 1 8 ), pro- 
phesying during the period of evil (v. 3). 
They are compared to the olive trees and 
candlesticks (Zerubbabel and Joshua) of Zech 
4, because they give forth the light of the 
truth of Christ and are fed with the oil of 
divine grace (v. 4). They are also compared, 
in language which is meant to assure them of 
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God’s special favour and protection, to Elijah 
and Moses (vv. 5 f -). Yet God’s favour will 
be shown in preserving them not from but 
through death. The ‘ beast,’ i.e. the Roman 
power (cp. 13 1 note, 17 8 ) will persecute them 
to the death (v. 7). There is, perhaps, an 
allusion to the death of two godly men in 
Jerusalem, of whom James, the Lord’s brother, 
may have been one. As their dead bodies 
were treated with dishonour by the Jews, so, 
too. will the heathen dishonour the martyred 
Christians. But in all this they are identified 
wi th Christ (vv. 8 f -), and will share His life with 
God (vv. 11 f -). In the judgment which falls 
upon the wicked world, of which Jerusalem, 
now that the Christian Church has been separ- 
ated from her (vv. 1 £ -), has become a figure 
(‘ Sodom,’ * Egypt,’ ‘ great city,’ v. 8 ; see on 14 8 ), 
many are converted : cp. Ac2 23 87 1 > (w 13'-). 

r. The angel stood, saying] RV ‘ one said.’ 

2 . Out] RV 1 without.’ 3 . RV‘AndIwill 
give unto my two witnesses, and they shall 
prophesy ’ — a Hebraism for ‘ cause them to 
prophesy.’ 5 f. Cp. Ex 7 10 1K17 1 *- 2K1 10 
Lk4 25 . 5 . Will . . will] RY ‘desiroth to., 

shall desire to.’ 7 . Bottomless pit] RV ‘abyss’: 
see on 9 2 . Cp. Dan7 3 - 7f - 21 . 8 . Our] RV 

1 their.’ 9 . RV ‘And from among the peoples 
and tribes and tongues and nations do men 
look upon their dead bodies . . and suffer not,’ 
etc. xo. They . . earth] i.e. the ungodly. 

IX. The Spirit] RV ‘the breath’ : cp. Ezk 
37 5 > ln . 12 . A great voice] i.e. God’s: cp. 

2K2 11 . 13 . Earthquake] see on 6 12 . 

15 - 19 . The seventh trumpet sounds. This 
will bring about the consummation (cp. 10 7 ), 
and therefore the rest of the book is devel- 
oped out of it. Instead of a silence in heaven, 
such as that which followed the opening of 
the seventh seal, St. John hears a heavenly 
chorus anticipating and celebrating the victory 
of the Kingdom which the seventh trumpet is 
to bring, and which is related in chs. 12-20 
(vv. 15-18). Now is opened the temple of 
God in heaven, and in it is seen the ark of the 
covenant of mercy, and from it proceed light- 
nings and thunderings of judgment (cp, 8 s 
16 18 , ‘seals’ and ‘bowls’) (v. 15). Of this 
mercy and judgment the following chs. nar- 
rate the exercise. 

15 . Kingdoms of this world] RV ‘ kingdom 
of the world’: cp. Ps2 2 . 16 . Seats] RV 

‘thrones.’ 17 . And wast, and art to come] 
RV ‘ and which wast.’ To theej RV omits. 

Hast reigned] RV ‘ didst reign.’ 

18 . Angry] RV ‘wroth.’ Is come] RV 
‘came.’ 19 . Testament] RV ‘ covenant.’ 

CHAPTER 12 

The Woman and the Man-Child. 

TnE Dragon 

The persecution which the Church had 
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i‘>. 1 

alrv.uh and which was about to 

I,,,,,. i,, t ili ,ilt un, is the great fact which un- 
- 1 1 . whole ‘Revelation.’ The sutfer- 
n, , ,.1‘iiu Church ami its members have been 
. [\ . i . 1 1 to again and again, particularly in 
. i ' 1 . In the ‘ seals ’ and the 1 trumpets ’ 
i!i ■ Church has been assured, in a broad and 
general manner, that God’s judgments will 
fall upon the world of wickedness, and that 
the ungodly will bow before the power of 
ihe Lamb. In the remainder of the book 
(ohs. 12-22), the victory of Christ and His 
Church is foretold in more definite detail. 
The great enemies of Christ are brought for- 
ward, under the personifications of the Dragon 
(c. 12), the two Beasts (chs. 13 f -), and the 
harlot City (c. 17). Then wo are shown 
Christ’s battle against them, and the complete 
overthrow both of them and of all evil (chs. 
18-20), after which the book ends with the 
glorious and everlasting blessedness of the 
New Jerusalem (chs. 21 *-). 

The first great enemy of Christ's Church, 
the cause of all the hostility against her, is 
Satan. Christ suffered his enmity, but passed 
through it triumphantly (vv. 1-6). Satan is 
already conquered in principle (vv. 7-9), 
though for a short time the Christian Church 
experiences his malignity (vv. 10-17). 

i-6. The Church, of both the OT. and NT. 
covenants, is shown under the figure of a 
woman, clothed with heavenly glory (v. 1) 
from whom the Messiah is about to cotne : cp. 
Isa 66 19 Mic4 10 . She is opposed by the devil 
(v. 9), pictured as a dragon, red with the blood 
of the saints : cp. 17 3t - (v. 3). His seven 
heads and ten horns (cp. Dan 7") represent the 
Roman emperors through whom he exercised 
his power. The seven crowned heads perhaps 
signify the seven emperors, from Augustus to 
Titus, who had really reigned. The ten horns 
may stand for the same emperors with the 
addition of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius : cp. 
13 1 17 10f - (see C. A. Scott, 1 Century Bible : 
Revelation,’ p. .63). The dragon waits to 
attack the Messiah (v. 4), but when He is born 
(cp. Ps2 Sf -), the dragon has no power over 
Him, and He is exalted to God's throne : cp. 
Phil 2 9 (v. 5). The Church escapes from the 
dragon, as the Church of Israel escaped from 
Pharaoh into the wilderness, to be kept during 
a time of trouble : see on 1 1 2 (v. 6). The 
reference here may be to seasons of rest which 
the Palestinian Church experienced during the 
troubles which ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem (cp. Ac9 31 ), and to the escape of 
the Christians of Jerusalem to Pella before 
the siege : cp. Mt24 lfi . 

i, 3. Wonder] RY ‘sign.’ 3. Crowns] RY 
1 diadems,’ i e. kingly crowns. 4. Tail, etc.] 
i.e. lie was huge and mighty : cp. Dau8 10 . 

5. Feed] RY ‘ nourish.’ 


13 . 

7- 9. The Christians for whom St. John 
wrote were beginning to experience perse- 
cution : cp. 03, 10 f. 13 3 1 note , 10 . Yet their 
victory is assured. This is symbolically ex- 
pressed under the figure of a war in heaven 
between good and evil angels (v. 7) in which 
Satan and his host are conquered and cad 
down from heaven (vv. 8 f -). The figure is 
derived from Jewish apocalyptic ideas, but the 
meaning for Christians is that in the Death 
and Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. 
Satan was already essentially conquered : cp 
Jnl2 31f - I6 33 . 

7. Michael] one of the four archangels : ■ p. 
Dan 10 13 12 1 Jude v. 9. 9. Out] RY‘down' 

Serpent] cp. Gn 3 b Satan] i.o. ‘adversary ’ 
(Heb.), or ‘devil’ ( tUabolux , Gk.) : cp. Job! 1 ' 
PslOO 9 Zech3 lf . Deceiveth] cp. J118 ", 

10-12. Satan being already potentially con- 
quered, heaven celebrates in anticipation the 
victory which the persecuted saints will win 
because Christ died for them and gives them 
strength to die. 

10. Accused] cp. lTim3 f,f . 11. By] RY 
‘because of' (twice). Word of, etc.] i.e. the 
word of Christ to which they testify. 

13-17. The devil is not able to hurt a section 
of the Church, perhaps the Palestinian Church 
at Pella is meant, for God protects her. ( i oil s 
protection is described in terms of the doli\ cr- 
ance of the exodus, when Israel was borne by- 
God on eagles’ wings, cp. Ex 19* (v. 14) and 
escaped from Pharaoh into the wilderness, 
passing safely through the Red Sea (■ water 11s 
a river,’ vv. 15 f -). This being so, Satan turns 
against the Church in Gentile lands (v. 17). 

In this c. St. J ohn used figures which were 
frequently employed in Jewish apocalypses. 
These may have been derived originally from 
the ancient myth of the fight between the sun 
and darkness. Whatever was their original 
meaning, here they are symbolical of Christian 
truth : cp. note, c. 6, on >St. John’s use of the 
prophecy in Mt24. 

15. Flood .. flood] RV ‘ river .. stream.’ 

16. Flood] RY ‘river.’ 17. Was] JIT 
‘waxed.’ Seed] cp. Gall-”*. Have] RV 'hold.' 

CHAPTER 13 
The Two Beasis 

Personification of the two powers inspired 
by the devil to persecute the Church. 

1— 10. The dragon stands by the sea (i.e. the 
•TEgean Sea), from which there rises to 11 cut 
him a ‘ beast,’ i.e. something inhuman : signi- 
fying the Roman empire, which came to the 
Province of Asia, in which were the ( 'htirchcs 
addressed in Rev., from the sea. The beast 
has ten horns and seven heads : cp. Dan 7. 
On the horns are diadems and on the heads 
‘names of blasphemy,' i.e. blasphemous titles: 
cp. 17 3 . The ten horns (sue 011 12 3 ) are 1I10 
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ten emperors from Augustus to Titus. The 
seven horns arc those of the ten who had 
reigned long enough for worship to ho paid to 
them, i.e. omitting Gallia, Otlio, and Vitellius. 
The ‘ names ’ were, probably, ■ Augustus ’ or 
‘8ebastos,’ i.e. ‘reverenced, 1 under which the 
emperors were worshipped : cp. vv. 1 2 f - , 2 13 
note (v. 1). 

‘ The emperor represented the majesty, ihe 
wisdom, and the beneficent power of Rome : 
he was in many cases actually represented in 
different parts of the empire ns an incarnation 
of the god worshipped in that district. . . 
Domitian . . delighted . . to be idolised as ihe 
Divine Providence in human form ; and it is 
recorded that Caligula, Domitian, and Diocle- 
tian were the three emperors who delighted 
to be styled domiuus el (inis ’ (Ramsay, ‘ Church 
in Rom. Empire,' pp. 191, 270). 

The monster combines the powers of the 
four beasts in Dan 7 (v. 2). One head is 
smitten unto death, but the death stroke is 
healed. This head probably represents Nero 
(54-68 A.D.), of whom popular report said that 
he was not dead, or that if dead he would 
return to life (Tacitus, ‘Hist.’ ii. 8, Suetonius, 
‘Nero,’ 57): cp. 17 8 The word translated 
wounded, RV 1 smitten,’ is that translated 
‘slain,’ of the Lamb, 5 G . It is implied that 
Nero, both as the head of the world kingdom, 
and in his death and return to life, was the 
counterpart of Christ in God’s kingdom. St. 
John took this Nero superstition, and used it 
to symbolise the breaking out again of Nero's 
persecuting spirit in Domitian, 81-96 A.l). 
(v. 3). As Nero is represented as the counter- 
part of Christ, so the worship of the dragon 
and the beast is the evil counterpart of the 
worship of God: cp. ‘who is like,’ etc., with 
Ex 15 11 (v. 4). The beast blasphemes God 
and His tabernacle (i.e. the Church, the dwell- 
ing-place of God) by the assumption of divine 
honour and by imputing evil practices to Chris- 
tianity : cp. 1 Pet 2 12 (vv. 5 '•). He is appointed 
(i.e. by God, who overrules the work of evil 
men to His glory) to war against the ‘ saints ’ 
in world-wide power (v. 7), and worship is 
offered to him by the ungodly (vv. 8 f -). The 
description of the beast ends with an injunc- 
tion to the saints to submit to God’s will in 
unresisting patience (v. 10). 

I. I stood] RY ‘ he stood.’ Saw] RV ‘ I 
saw.’ Crowns] RY ‘ diadems,’ i.e. kingly 
crowns. The name] RY 1 names.’ 4. Which 
gave power] RV ‘ because he gave his author- 
ity.’ 5. Forty and two months] see on ll 2 . 

6. And them, etc.] RY ‘ even them.’ Chris- 
tians are themselves God’s ‘ tabernacle,’ be- 
cause He is ‘ in the midst of ’ them : cp. 21 3 . 

Dwell] Gk. 1 tabernacle.’ In heaven] Chris- 
tians are hero said to dwell in heaven, because 
they belong to the kingdom of heaven on 
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earth and because in Christ they have begun 
to live the heavenly life : cp. Epli 2 #. 

7. All kindreds, etc.] The Roman empire 
was world-wide. 8. Book of Life] see on 3 5 . 

From the foundation, etc.] i.e. in God’s 
eternal counsel: cp. 1 Petl 19f . 10. RY ‘If 
any man is for captivity, into captivity he 
goeth ’ (i.e. his captivity is by God’s will) : ‘if 
any man shall kill with the sword, with the 
sword must he be killed,’ i.e. Christians are 
not to fight against the persecutors, but are to 
submit to God’s will : cp. Mt26 52 . 

A second beast is seen. It comes out of the 
earth (contrast v. 1), because it belongs to the 
Province of Asia, the land of the writer and 
first readers of this book. This beast repre- 
sented ‘ the Province of Asia, in its double 
aspect of civil and religious administration, 
the Proconsul and the Commune. It had two 
horns, corresponding to this double aspect, 
and was like a lamb, for Asia was a peaceful 
country where no army was needed ’ (Ramsay). 
Yet it spake as a dragon, i.e. it made the same 
blasphemous assertions and demands as those 
which the first beast had learnt from the 
dragon : cp. v. 5f. (v. 11). The authority of 
the Imperial Government had been delegated 
to the Provincial Government, which used its 
authority in enforcing the worship of the 
emperor. As the persecuting spirit of the 
empire was incarnate in Nero, the Imperial 
Government is identified with Nero himself, 
x'estored to life ; i.e. the succeeding emperors 
will act in the spirit of Nero (v. 12). The 
worship of the emperor's image is recom- 
mended to the credulous populace by the aid 
of trickery and conjuring (v. 1 3 f .), and by 
ventriloquism. (Hence the beast is also called 
the ‘false prophet,’ cp. 16 13 19 20 20 10 .) TW^ 
punishment for refusing to worship the imagftf 
is death (v. 15). No one in the Province"^ 
allowed to buy or sell, who cannot producers 
certificate, under Imperial seal (‘the mnrh| 
even the name of the beast,’ RY), showing tbat| 
he has joined in the worship of the emperorg 
Or the meaning may be that all must offefr 
incense with the hand, or bow the head, to the 
image, before they are allowed to trade (v. 1 6 f 
The name of the beast, i.e. of the smitten head, 
is given as 666 (v. 18). The reference is to 
the numerical value of letters. In both Greek 
and Hebrew, letters of the alphabet were used 
ns numbers. It has been found that if ‘ Neron 
Caesar ’ be written in Hebrew letters, the sum 
of the letters is 666. This is generally ac- 
cepted at present, although, to get 666, 1 Caesar ’ 
has to be written defectively. If spelt ‘ Nero 
Caesar,’ the sum of the letters is 616, which is 
the reading of some MSS. Some hold that 
616 is the original reading, and that it repre- 
sents ‘ Gaios Caesar,' i.e. Caligula. Irenseus 
took the number as standing for ‘Lateinos,’ 
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i.o. ‘ the Latin.’ Another interpretation sees 
in the number simply a continuation of the 
contrast with Christ of v. 1 1. The number of 
the name •Jesus' in Gk. is 888 ; and, according 
to this interpretation, the meaning is that the 
beast falls as far short of 1 seven ' (i.e. per- 
fection and holiness) as Jesus goes beyond it. 

13 . Wonders] RV ‘signs': cp. 12 1 . Fire] 
The false prophet is a travesty of Elijah : cp. 
1K18 38 2Kl 10f . 14 . Miracles] RV ‘ signs.’ 

15 . Life] RV 1 breath,’ i.e. apparently ; 
perhaps by ventriloquism. 18 . Here is wis- 
dom] i.e. wisdom is needed to interpret that 
which follows: cp. 17°. 

CHAPTER 14 

The Lamb and His Followers. Judg- 
ment on His Enemies 

In the last two chs. were seen the 
enemies of the Church, and their fierce power. 
How, by way of contrast, and to encourage 
the Church to resist her enemies with com- 
plete certainty of victory, pictures are shown 
of the blessedness of those who witness a 
true confession for Christ, and of God's judg- 
ment on the ungodly. 

1 - 5 . The Lamb (cp. 5 6 , etc.) is seen on 
Mount Zion, i.o. the true and heavenly home 
of the Church : ep. Hebl2 22 . With Him are 
the perfect number (cp. 7 *) of those who had 
been marked with His name and the name of 
His Father, instead of -with the mark of the 
beast: see on 3 12 , and cp. 7 3 Id 10 f . Both 
here, and in 7 4 , ‘144,000’ is a figurative 
expression for the whole number of the 
Redeemed (v. 1). A heavenly chorus is 
heard, in which the voice of Christ is followed 
by the voices of the living creatures and of 
the elders (v. 2). The Redeemed join in the 
strain (v. 3). They are described as undefiled 
by idolatry, which is often described in Scrip- 
ture as adultery against God, and which was 
itself commonly allied with impurity ; as 
following the Lamb through suffering to 
glory ; as a choice offering to God (v. 4) ; as 
having confessed the true God and not the 
lying idol (guile, RY ‘ lie ’) ; and as an un- 
defiled (fault, RV 1 blemish ’) sacrifice, perhaps 
with an allusion to the death of the martyrs : 
cp. Heb 9 14 IPetl 19 (v. 0 ). 

1 . Looked] RY 1 saw.’ A Lamb] RV 
‘ the Lamb.’ His Father’s name] RV 1 his 
name, and the name of his Father.’ 2 . A 
voice] see on l 10 . I heard the voice of] RV 
‘ the voice which I heard was as the voice of.’ 

3 . They] i.e. the 144,000. Beasts] RV 
‘ living creatures.' 4 . Being ] RV 1 to be.' 

6f. An angel announces the glad tidingB for 
those who fear God, that He is about to bo 
manifested for the salvation of His oppressed 
people. 

fi H^-v' 1 "] i o. the ley 8. The F«1I of 
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Babylon, i.o. Romo (see on 17 5 18), is spoken 
of as if it had already taken place. RV 
‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon the great, which 
hath made,’ etc. : cp. Isa 21 9 Dan4 30 . The 
wrath of her fornication] i.e. the wrath of God 
incurred by her unfaithfulness to God in 
which they had shared : cp. 17 2 Jer.Ol 

9 - 13 . God’s wrath is denounced on any 
who fall away from the Lamb to the beast 
(v. 0). Their woe is described in language 
drawn from Isa34 8f -, and from the account of 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (\\. 
10f.). The wrath of God is more terrible 
than that of the beast, hence the endurance of 
the ‘saints' is justified (v. 12). Therefore, 
also, it is well with those who have died in 
persecution in the faith of Christ ; for while 
death brings no rest to those who worship the 
beast (cp. v. 11 ), the death of the saints In ings 
rest from their labours and sorrows (v. 13). 

9 . See on 13 wf . 10 . Poured out without 

mixture into] RV ‘prepared unmived in.' 
i.e. it is of full strength : cp. Ps7b s La .71 V 

13 . A voice] see on 1 ln . 

14 - 20 . St. John sees one ‘ like unto a son 
of man ’ (RV). The expression is derived 
from Dan7 13 , where it meant one in human 
form, as contrasted with the beasts. The tulo 
was interpreted of the Messiah, and the Jewish 
* Book of Enoch ’ shows that under it the 
Messiah wasregax-ded as a supernatural poison. 
This was the significance of the term when 
our Lord applied it to Himself, and Tie joined 
to it the conception of the ‘man of sorrows’ 
of Isa53. Now, after His sorrows, lie is 
throned on a ‘white cloud’ (representing the 
glory of God, cp. Ex40 31 1 K 8 1IJ Mt 1 7 ’■ Mk 
14 6Z ), and crowned as king: ep. 19 lJ (v. 14). 
He casts His sickle down to the earth, and the 
harvest of the saints is gathered (vv. Inf.). 

Then the angel of the fire on God's altar 
(cp. 9 14 1 G °), the fire of God's judgments (cp. 
8 5 ), calls for the gathering of the wicked for 
the winepress of God’s wrath: cp. Ill 1 ' 1 Isa 
fi3 If - Joel3 13f . (vv. 17f.). Those who aie 
judged (v. 19) are separated from the licit \ enlv 
state of the redeemed (‘without, the city,' cp. 
Zech 14 4 > 10 Hebl3 llf> ). The awfulnoss of the 
judgment is described in language similar to 
that of a description of judgment in the ‘ Hook 
of Enoch’ ; and its universality, liy the o\tcnl 
of land covered by blood. ‘ Four ’ is the 
number symbolical of the earth, and I (it Id is a 
thousand times the square of 4 : cp. ‘ 141.001).' 
the number expressing the people of God(v.20) 

15 . Temple] cp. II 10 . Crying., to him] 
i.e. the will of the Father is communicated to 
Christ. Thrust in] RV ‘ send forth ’ (and T - 
18). For thee] RV omits. Ripe] RV ‘over- 
ripe.’ 16 , 19 . Thrust in] RV ‘cast.’ 

18 . Vine] RV ‘ vintage.’ 20 . By the space 
of] RV 1 a" fsr "« ’ 
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CHAPTER 15 

The Seven Angels or the Bowls 

The crisis of the book is drawing near. The 
enemies of Christ and His Church — Satan, 
the empire, and the Provincial Government — 
have been shown in their power and cruelty. 
In e. 14 these wero left standing in their 
might, while the blessed safety of the people 
of God was pictured. In this e. is described 
the approach of the judgments which are about 
to fall on the empire and on the heathen 
world. 

1 - 4 . Seven angels appear, they to whom are 
committed the * plagues,’ i.e. scourging punish- 
ments, ‘ which are the last ’ (RV), because in 
them the temporal judgments of God are fully 
carried out (RV ‘finished’). But yet once 
more there is a pause, as if the safety of God's 
people in the midst of all this sin and judgment 
could not be insisted on sufficiently, and a 
vision is granted of the blessedness of those 
who by faithfulness even unto death have con- 
quered the beast. They stand by the ‘ glassy 
sea’ (RV), i.e. the firmament (see on 4 a ), 
having harps of God, i.e. harps such as are 
suited to the heavenly worship of God (v. 2). 
They sing ‘ the song of Moses and the song 
of the Lamb,’ i.e. a song called out by the 
deliverance wrought by Christ, as the song of 
Ex 15 was called out by the deliverance from 
Egypt — a song in praise of God who from 
the time of Moses to the time of Christ has 
never forgotten His oppressed people (vv. 3f.). 

3 . Cp. PSS98 1 111 3 139 14 145 17 JcrlO 7 . 

Saints] RV ‘ the ages ’ : cp. 1 Tim 1 17 (RM). 

4 . Cp. Ps 8 G 9 Isa GO 23 . Judgments] RV 
‘righteous acts’: cp. Ps51 4 Roo 18 . 

5 - 8 . Again, as in 1 1 19 , is opened the sanctuary 
of the heavenly tabernacle, by which is symbol- 
ised that presence of God to which the worship 
of heaven is directed, and from which the 
actions of heaven proceed, and which was 
typified on earth by the earthly tabernacle. 
In 11 19 it was God’s mercy, represented by 
the ark of the covenant, which was mani- 
fested ; now it is the declaration of His holy 
will, represented by the ‘testimony,’ i.e. Ihe 
ten commandments, which is to be enforced 
(v. 6 ). From the Divine Presence come forth 
the angels of the plagues, as priests, but arrayed 
with flashing gems (v. 6 ). To them are given 
golden ‘bowls’ (RV), corresponding to the 
basons used by the priests for the blood in the 
sacrificial ritual (cp. Ex27 3 ) full of God’s 
wrath (v. 7). The Presence of God, sanction- 
ing the service, is manifested by the smoke 
of His glory: cp. Ex 40 36 1 K 8 19 f - Isa 6 4 
(v. 8 ). 

6 . Clothed . . linen] RV ‘ arrayed with pre- 
• oious stone, puro and bright.’ 7 . Beasts] RV 
* living creatures.’ 


CHAPTER lfi 
The Seven Bowls 

In the last c. there was a pause of suspense, 
during which the angels of the ‘ plagues ’ woro 
seen coming forth from the Presence of God 
to pour out His wrath. In this c. the suspense 
is ended, and the angels pour out God’s wrath 
into the earth. 

1 - 9 . The vision of the ‘ bowls ’ (R V) is paral- 
lel wi th that of the 1 trumpets ’ (chs. 8 f .). In each 
vision there are four preparatory judgments, 
falling upon the earth, the sea, the rivers and 
fountains, and the sun. But, in the ‘trumpets,’ 
it is the ‘ third part ’ that is affected ; while in 
the ‘ bowls ’ it is the whole. At the fourth 
trumpet, the third part of the heavenly bodies 
are darkened ; while at the fourth bowl, the 
sun blazes out with scorching heat. These 
differences are in harmony with the figure em- 
ployed. The ‘ trumpets ’ herald the judgments, 
and give anticipations and warnings of them 
by calamities which foreshadow others. The 
first four trumpets and the first four bowls are 
parallel with the sixth seal ( 6 12f -) and with Mt 
24 29 *. They foretell judgments to fall upon 
the heathen world of the Roman empire (cp. 
v. 2 ) before, and leading up to, the destruction 
of Rome. As in the 1 trumpets,’ the descrip- 
tion is partly derived from the plagues of 
Egypt. It is to be understood, not literally, 
but as figuring a time of intense calamity and 
terror. 

x. A great voice] i.e. God’s : see on 1 10 . 

5 . Angel of the waters] As Churches (cp. 
1 20 ), and nations and armies (cp. 9 lif .), so also 
the elements of nature (cp. 7 1 14 18 ) are in 
Rev. represented as having a spiritual counter- 
part. The exact idea occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible, though for what, possibly, may be 
approaches to it, cp. Job4 ls 25 3 > s Psl04 4 Isa 
24 31 f - Dan 10 is, 20 f. MtlS™ Ac 1215 Hebl 7 
(RV). In so poetical a book as Rev., it is 
difficult to decide whether these angelB of 
water, fire, etc., are meant to be understood 
as real beings or merely as poetical personifica- 
tions. 7 . Another out of the altar] RV ‘ tho 
altar’ : cp. G 9 8 *. The altar is personified : see 
previous note. 9 . God, which] RV ‘ the God 
which.’ 

10 f. The fifth bowl is poured in judgment 
upon the city of Rome, the seat of empire. 
The heathen world governed by Rome becomes 
full of the darkness of terror and rebellion 
at God’s judgments. This is parallel to the 
spiritual torments threatened at the fifth 
trumpet : cp. 9 1 f . It is in contrast to the 
fifth seal (cp. 6 9f -), where the martyrs, who 
have suffered, call on God, while here the sub- 
jects of the beast blaspheme God because of 
their pains. 10 . Seat] RV 1 throne.’ 

12 - 16 . The sixth bowl is poured out upon 
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the Enphmle-, the river ot Babylon, i.e. llomc: 
see on 1 7 At the sixth trumpet (9 13 '-) 
armies weie to come from the 4 Euphrates/ 
Here the •Euphrates" is to be dried up, to 
make a way for the kings from the sunrising, 
i.e. that they m.i\ K able to capture Rome ; 
see on 17 I-’). The drying up of the 

Euphrates refers n> the manner in which Cyrus 
took the literal Babylon by diverting the course 
of the river. The capture of Rome is pre- 
paratory to the final battle of the ‘kings of 
the world,’ i.e. ungodly nations, against the 
Lamb at Har-Magedon (RV): cp. 17 12< - (vv. 
14-16). Har-Magedon probably means ‘the 
Mount of Megiddo,’ and signifies that the future 
battle is typified by the defeat of the kings of 
Canaan (Jg5 19 ; cp. Zech 12 n ). The kings of 
the earth are stirred up to fight, against the 
Lamb by the influence of the Lamb’s three 
great enemies: cp. 1 K22 M . Their evil influ- 
ence is shown under the figure of frogs (cp. 
Ex8 7 ), because it was by producing frogs that 
tho magicians deceived Pharaoh (vv. 13f.). 

13. False prophet, i.e. the second boast : see 
on 13 u . 15. The voice of Christ breaks in: 
cp. 22". 12-13. Keepeth his garments] i.e. let 
not the power and attractiveness of the coming 
evil rob any Christian of the strict purity of 
his Christian life: cp. 3 18 7 u . 16. He] RV 
1 they,’ i.e. the frog-like spirits. 

17-21. The seventh bowl is poured out, and 
the voice of God aunounccs that .the end of 
the preparatory judgments is reached (v. 17). 
With the lightnings and thunderings and voices 
which close each vision (cp. 8 5 11 1 9 ), comes 
now a great earthquake (v. 18), which splits 
Babylou (Rome) into three, and overthrows 
other worldly powers (v. 19). Some have 
understood this as a literal pi’ediction that 
Romo was to be destroyed by an earthquake. 
More probably the earthquake represents the 
shaking of all earthly institutions when God 
comes to judgment: cp. 6 73 8 s 1 1 19 . The 
judgments of the bowls end with a picture, 
expressed in physical figures, of the upheaval 
and destruction which accompany the mani- 
festation of the wrath of God: cp. fill 11 19 
20 n (vv. 20 f.). The cup] see on 14 s 

CHAPTER 17 

Babylon the great Harlot 

The judgment on Rome, which had oeen 
announced before, is now shown in detail. 
The identification of ‘Babylon’ with Rome, 
here and elsewhere in Rev., is supported 
(HDB.) by tho following considerations : — 
The name Babylon in 17 6 ‘is described as 
mystery , i.e. a name to be allegorically inter- 
preted. . . B. is described (1) as “ the harlot” ; 
the supreme antithesis of “ the bride,” “ the 
holy city,” ‘- the new .Jerus.” ; (2) as the centre 
and ruler of the nations, 14 s 1 7 1 *-• ls > l a ; (3) 


as seated on “seven mountains,” 17° ; (4) as 
the source of idolatry and impurity, 17 2f . 18-’ 
19 2 .. . (5) as a great trading centre, 18 3 i n - 19 ; 
(6) as enervated by luxury, 1 8 7 > i2f - 22 ; (7) as 
the arch-persecutor of tho saints and of “ tho 
witnesses of Jesus,” 17® 19-.’ Babylon, as 
the seat of world-empire, and the ancient and 
persistent enemy of the people of God. was a 
striking type of Rome. Many think Bonn is 
meant in lPet5 13 . 

1 f. Rome is spoken of by the herald angel 
of the bowls as a harlot, cp. Isa 23 17 f - (Tyre). 
Nall 3 1 (Nineveh), sitting on many waters, cp. 
Jer 51 13 (Babylon), which signify the peoples 
over whom Romo ruled, cp. v. 15. 1. Vials] 

RV ‘ bowls.’ 

3-6. St. John is taken to a wilderness to 
sec tho harlot city, as in lsa21 7 the \ isiim 
of Babylon’s fall was declared from a wilder- 
ness. She is sitting on a beast, i.e. the Roman 
empire : cp. 13 lf . The beast is seal let. 
because of tho blood shed by Romo. It is full 
of names of blasphemy (c.g. Scbastos ; see on 
IB 1 ), for in coins and seals and statues and 
temples the empire was full of such names. 
It has seven heads and ten horns, explained in 
vv. 9, 12 (v. 3). The woman, i.e. the city, 
is clothed with luxury, and she has in her 
hand a golden cup, signifying debauchery : cp. 
14 s Jer 51 7 (v. 4). On her forehead, after the 
custom of Roman harlots, is it label with her 

name (v. 5). She is drunken with the 1 

shed in the persecution of Nero. St. John 
wonders at her iniquity (v. 6). 6. Admiration] 
RV ‘ wonder.’ 

For some description of the condition of 
Rome, see Intro. Romans. The slate of suck t \ 
at Rome, at the time of the Rev., was probably 
the worst the world had c\er seen. The 
aristocracy, which alone had any voice in 
public affairs, was, with few exceptions, utterly 
given over to the most shameless wickedness 
Vast wealth was in their hands, which was 
spent in unbridled luxury and debauchery. 
Their continual craving for new sensations 
was ministered to by foreign parasites, who 
introduced new vicesand flagrant superstitions. 
With no feeling for others, their cruelty was 
appalling. With their appetite for life jaded 
by the pursuit of pleasure, suicide became 
common. The herded masses of the people 
were sunk in ignorance and pauperism. The 
public distribution of com confirmed them in 
idleness, and the public shows helped to harden 
their hearts and to corrupt their feelings. The 
State religion was not believed in by the 
educated, while it had no moral teaching to 
provide for those who did believe in it, and 
there was no system of public education. 

The Christians were accused of having 
caused the great fire which raged in Rome for 
nine days ((54 a.d.) According to Tacitus, a 
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great multitude were convicted, not only of 
incendiarism, but of hatred of mankind. 
Some were covered with the hides of wild 
beasts and worried to death by dogs ; others 
were covered with pitch and set on fire at 
? nightfall to illuminate the imperial gardens. 

I For some years Christians were punished on 
•! the accusation of horrible crimes. Afterwards, 
certainly by the timo of Domitian, the mere 
profession of Christianity became punishable. 

7 - 18 . The angel interprets the mystery 
(v. 7). The beast, which has previously 
represented the empire, now stands for Nero, 
in whom the cruelty of the empire had been 
personified: see on 1H®. He shall come up 
out of the ‘abyss’ (RV), cp. fit note, 11", i.e. 
return to life, and then go to perdition : cp. 

, 19 20 Mt7 13 (v. 8 ). The seven heads have two 

1 significations. They represent the seven hills 
■ of Rome on which the city sits (v. 9). They 
; also represent seven kings, i.e. probably 
5 Augustus (27 H.C.-14 A.n.'), Tiberius (14-.'!7), 

' Caligula (37-41), Claudius (41-54). Nero 
* (54-68), Vespasian (69-79), Titus (79-81). 

J Five are dead ; therefore, apparently, the 
; prophecy was written in the reign of Ves- 
' pasian. Titus is about to come (v. 10). Then 
Domitian (81-96) will reign. Besides being 
the eighth king, he will be * Nero,’ because in 
him tho persecuting spirit of Nero will have 
returned (v. 1 1). The ten horns are given an 
interpretation different from that in c. 13. 
Now they signify ‘ the kings from the sun- 
rising’ of 16 12 (v. 12). These are to join 
with the beast in war against tho Lamb, and 
tho Lamb will overcome them : cp. 16 10 19 l9f - 
(vv. 13f.). In one sense, the Lamb overcame 
them when not even death could make Christ's 
people unfaithful to Him ; in another sense, 
when the empire became converted to Christ. 
The kings of the earth, joined to the beast, 
will turn against tho city, and destroy and 
bum her. In v. 16 use is made of the common 
expectations that Nero, returned to life, and 
in alliance with the Parthians, would take 
signal vengeance on Rome for her rebellion 
against him (vv. 16 f.). In v. 18 the city is 
identified with Rome. It is clear that the 
prophecy of the destruction of Romo, of 
which this c. forms part, has not been ful- 
filled. It has been suggested that the rapid 
spread of Christianity in Rome altered the 
character of tho city, and that, for this reason, 
f God withheld the threatened judgment : cp. 

Gn 18 2fif - (Sodom), Jon3 10 (Nineveh). 

; 8 . That was] RV 1 how that he was.’ Yet 

, ia] RV ‘shall come.’ 9. Here is the mind, 

1 etc.] i.e. a wise man will bo able to under- 

I stand that which follows. The expression 
challenges the reader’s attention : cp. 13 s . 

10 . There] RV ‘ they.’ 10 f. Hemustcon- 
, tinue, etc.] With a different punctuation of 

S 1( 


the Greek this might be rendered, ‘ he must 
continue a little while, and (so must) the 
beast which was and is not. And he himself 
is also an eighth,’ etc. With this rendering, 
the beast is not identified with one of his 
horns. 11 . Even he is the eighth] RV ‘is 
himself also an eighth.’ 12 . One hour] i.e. a 
very short time. 14 . And they . . called] RV 
‘ and they also shall overcome that are with 
him. called.’ 16 . Upon] RV ‘and.’ 

CHAPTER 18 
The Fai.l op Babylon 

In the last c., the fall of Rome, and the 
manner of its fall, were prophetically an- 
nounced. In this c., the greatness of the 
tragedy is shown by songs of thanksgiving 
and of lamentation which it calls forth. 

As was suggested on c. 17, we may believe 
that the songs of the joy of angels over sin- 
ners that repent have taken the place of these 
songs. Yet they serve their purpose in en- 
couraging God’s people to faith and endurance 
when at any time wickedness and worldliness 
seem to he triumphant. 

The language of the prophets of the OT. is 
freely used. From the human side, wo may 
say that the mind of the writer was so satur- 
ated with the old Scrip turcs that he naturally 
employed tlicir language. From the divine 
side, we are to learn that ‘ no prophecy . . is 
of any private interpretation,’ 2 Petl 20 , and 
that God looks oil worldly wickedness at any 
timo according to the same principles with 
which he regarded Babylon and Tyre of old. 

1 - 3 . Proclamation of the Fall of Rome. 

2 . Fallen] cp. 14 s Isa 21®. Habitation] cp. 
Isa 13 21 34 13f . Cage] RV ‘ hold,’ i.e. prison. 

3 . RV ‘ For by the wine of . . all the nations, 
are fallen’ : cp. 14 s 17 2 . Abundance of herj 
delicacies] RV ‘ power of her wantonness.’ 

4 - 8 . God’s people are commanded to come 
out of Babylon as, before, they were warned 
to quit Jerusalem : cp. Jerhl 45 Mt24 16 . So, 
spiritually, God’s people are to take care that 
the pleasures of wickedness do not entice them 
to have fellowship with it. 

5 . Remembered] cp. 1G 1 ®. 6 . Reward her] 

RV ‘ Render unto her ’ : a command to the 
ministers of God’s wrath. Rewarded you] RV 
‘rendered’ : cp. Psl37 s . Double] i.e. very 
great sin calls forth very great punishment : 
cp. Jerl 6 ls . 7 . Lived deliciously] RV - waxed 
wanton.’ Saith] cp. Isa 47 3 f . 

9-20. Dirge of those who loved the wicked 
city. The writer evidently had in his mind 
Ezek26 f - (of Tyre). The dirge is suddenly 
overmastered (v. 20) by the exultation of 
those she has oppressed. 

9 . Deliciously] RV ‘ wantonly.’ 11 . Rome 
was not a trading city, but must have been a 
great buyer of luxuries. 12 . Thyine wood] 
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a very hard, fragrant wood, specially valued 
by the Greeks and Romans as a material for 
tables (HDB.). 

13. Cinnamon] RV * cinnamon, and spice.’ 

Odours] UV ‘incense.’ Beasts] RV ‘cattle,’ 

14. Goodly] RV • sumptuous.' 20. Yc holy 
apostles] RV ‘yc saints, and ye apostles,' — 
Sth Peter and Paul were put to death at Rome. 

Avenged you] R V ' judged your judgment.’ 

21-24. An angel compares the casting down 
of Bain Ion to the casting down of a millstone 
into the sea. i.c. it shall be sudden, and ‘ with 
no restoration in the future ’ (Benson). 

CHAPTER 19 

Christ and His Armies conquer tiie 
Beast and ms Prophet 

The harlot city having been destroyed, the 
marriage of the Lamb with the glorified Church 
is announced. But before this can take place, 
the other enemies of the Lamb must be over- 
come, and St. John sees in a vision the over- 
throw of the beast and of the false prophet. 

1-4. The great multitude of the saints in 
heaven (see on 1 10 ) praises God (v. 1) because 
the wicked city, which corrupted the earth, 
and shed the blood of God's servants, is judged 
(vv. 2 f -). The living creatures aud the elder's 
join in the worship and praise (v. 4). 

1. Alleluia] RV ■ Hallelujah,' lit. ‘praise ye 
the Lord.’ The word, which occurs only hero 
in the NT., is common in the Psalms. 

5-10. A voice calls on all God's servants to 
praise Him (v. it). In response, a vast hymn 
of praise from Christ, the living creatures, and 
the saints (sec on 1 10 ) is heard, announcing the 
marriage of the Lamb (vv. G f ). In this way, 
as so often, the writer brings forward a new 
thought, which is to be developed later (see 
on 21 lf -). The bride, the New Jerusalem, is 
to bo arrayed in the pure linen of righteous 
acts, in contrast to the harlot's red garment of 
sin: cp. 18 3 (v. 8). The herald angel declares 
the blessedness of those who are called (RV 
‘ bidden ’) to the marriage supper : cp. 3 20 17 11 
Mt22 3f - Lkl4 ,5 (v. 9). Of course, except in 
idea, 1 the bride ’ and those ‘ called,’ i.e. the 
Church and its members, are identical. Filled 
with wonder and joy, St. John falls down to 
worship the angel : cp. 22 sf - But Iho angel 
checks him, saying that worship is for God 
alone (cp. Ool2 18 ), and that the fact that the 
testimony of Jesus, i.e. probably the Revelation 
made by Jesus, is ministered both by the angel 
and by Christian prophets and saints, is a sign 
that they are fellow-servants (v. 10). 

5. Out of] RY ‘ forth from.’ Tho voice 
does not seem to be God’s. Perhaps it is tho 
throne which speaks : see on 1G 7 . Servants, 
and ye] RV ‘ servants, ye.’ 8. Be arrayed] 
RV ‘ array herself.’ Clean and white] RV 
‘bright and puro,’ Righteousness] RV ‘right- 


19. 19 

oous acts.’ Theso ‘ righteous acts’ are not the 
eanso of salvation, hut its consequence. 

10. For the testimony, etc.] probably a 
comment made by St. John. Spirit of pro- 
phecy] i.e. the inspiring force of all propheci 

11-16. Before the fulfilment of the mai- 
riage, the Lamb’s enemies must be overcome. 
Christ comes forth as a warrior (cp. Ps45 3t ), 
riding the white horse of victory. His crow ns 
show Him to be King of kings : cp. v 1 1|. 
Ho alone knows His name, i.c. He is greater 
than any one can say or understand : cp. 2 17 
3 12 Mtll 27 . Yet. as coming forth from the 
Father, He is called the Word of God (cp 
Jnl, lJnl); and when He conquers and rules 
the nations He is called King of kings ami 
Lord of lords : cp. 17 14 . His garments are 
sprinkled with blood, i.e. His enemies perish 
before Him: cp. Isa63 lf - (vv. 11-13). The 
heavenly hosts of angels (op. 1 K 22 lfl ) follow 
Him, but no blood is on their garments, for 
He alone overcomes the enemies, cp. \. 21 
(v. 14), which He does by tho word of His 
mouth: cp. I 1 ’’ 2 12 Isali 1 Jn 12 ITcb i ■- 
lie treads God’s enemies in the winepress of 
God’s auger (a change of figure): cp. IG'"- 
Isa 63 3 (v. 15). 

11. Heaven] RV ‘the heaven,’ i.c. the sky. 

White horse] cp. 6 2 . 12. Crowns] RV 

‘diadems.’ 13. Dipped in] RV ‘sprinkled 
with.’ 14. Clean] RV ‘ pure.’ 15. Rule] cp. 
2 27 12 5 Ps2 9 . Fierceness and wrath] RV 
‘ fierceness of the wrath.’ 

17 f. The greatness of the coming victory is 
foretold by a cry to birds of prey to eal the 
flesh of the slain : cp. Ezk39 17f . 

17. In the sun] i.e. in mid heaven : a central 
station to call to the vultures. Fowls] RY 
‘ birds.’ The supper, etc.] 1IV ‘ the great 
supper of God,’ i.e. the supper which God lias 
prepared. 

19-21. The persecuting empire gatheis all 
its forces to overcome Christ, ep.l(>"> ,l, notc. 

1 7 12 f . ( v . 1 9), but is itself overcome, together 
with tho Asian Emperor- worship, figured by the 
beast and the false prophet or second Insist : cp 
13 llf - note, 16 13 . Both empire and Emperoi- 
worsliip are cast into tho lake of fire (\ . 20). 
The ‘lake of fire’ (cp. 2OW.H.1 3 21") is Ge- 
henna, cp. Mtl8»(RM)MkO«(RM), etc., i 0. 

‘ the valley of Hinnom.’ This is a valley out 
side Jerusalem, and was theplacoof idolatrous 
sacrifices to Molecli: cp. 2K3G 3 21 « Jer7 - fl '■ 
19 It came to be regarded as a figure of 
the place of punishment of the wicked : cp. 
Isa G6 21 2Esdr7 361 ' Mt 5 22 (HM) Id 2 ’ 

(RM) : see HDB. Evidently tho casting 
of empire and idolatry into such a place 
can only be a figure for the complete destruc- 
tion of the persecuting and wicked systems. 
The ‘rest’ (RV), i.e. the kings of llic earth 
and their armies, were killed with the sword 
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of Christ’s mouth (v. 21). The distinction 
between their fate and that of the two beasts 
appears to have been made, partly because 
destruction by the lake of fire could not be 
the end of any human being before the Judg- 
ment, partly because the slaughter is sym- 
bolical. Christ overcomes men who are His 
■j enemies, in one way by strengthening His 
j people to endure their assaults, in another 
way by converting them. But it is not so 
much individuals who are spoken of here, as 
the systems and principles of evil which suc- 
ceeding generations of individuals nourish and 
carry out. It is those systems and principles 
which are conquered by Christ. The weapons 
which they turn against Him and His people 
are persecution, * the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life,’ the spirit of 
materialism, etc. This spirit of the world is 
conquered hy the preaching of the gospel of 
Christ, and by the Spirit of Christ in the 
hearts of men. This is the battle of Har- 
Magedon. 

20. Miracles] RV ‘the signs,' i.e. those 
spoken of in 13 14f -, where see notes. 


) CHAPTER 20 

| Satan conquered. The Last 

l Judgment 

* In this c. the visions of the overthrow of 
. Christ’s enemies are continued. The devil is 
i bound for 1,000 years (vv. 1-3); the martyrs 
reign with Christ for 1,000 years (vv. 4-0). 
It is foretold that, at the end of the 1,000 
years, Satan will be loosed, and will make a 
last assault against the saints, after which ho 
is cast into the lake of fire (vv. 7-10). A 
vision of the Last Judgment follows (vv. 
11-15). 

The binding of Satan and the reign of the 
saints with Christ, both for 1,000 years, is 
known as 1 the Millennium.’ Many of the 
later Jews expected that the Messianic king- 
dom, of which the prophets spoke, would 
come in the present age, and they distin- 
guished it from the Final Judgment and new 
heaven of righteousuess which would follow. 
By some it was said that the Messianic king- 
dom would last 1,000 years, though other 
periods were also named. 

It is plain that St. John made use of this 
Jewish expectation in his prophecy. But it 
does not follow that he meant it to be un- 
'■ derstood literally. It is more in harmony 
1 with the character of the book to suppose 
1 that he meant this Jewish apocalyptic ex- 
pectation to be understood spiritually. The 
same conclusion seems probable from the 
general circumstances. The Christians had just 
been told that the persecuting city and 
empire would be overcome. They might ask 
whether the devil, the author of all evil, 
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would not raise up fresh enemies against 
them. 

i -3. For a thousand years the devil will be 
bound and shut up in the abode of spiritual 
evil (the ‘abyss,’ see on ‘J 1 , not ‘the lake of 
Are,’ which is the place of final punishment, 
see on 1 9 ' 20 j. The meaning is, that for 1 1,000 
years’ the power of evil would not be able 
to gather itself into an organised attack 
upon Christianity. The ‘ 1,000 years ' are not 
to be understood numerically, but as a period 
of rest and happiness. For 1,000 is a multiple 
of 10, which was regarded as a sacred number 
because the commandments are 10 ; and it is 
the number which was considered to stand for 
the sabbath in the history of the world, 1,000 
) ears’ rest coming after 6,000 years’ toil : cp. 
Ps90 4 . 

4-6. The Christians for whom St. John 
wrote would ask what share they had in these 
joyful tidings. Although generations to come 
would enjoy rest and peace, it was not to be 
in their day, and many of them must suffer 
death. So they are told that good things are 
in store for them. Although they die, yet 
their souls will live and reign with Christ 
(v. 4). ‘ The rest of the dead,’ i.e. the ungodly 

dead, the men of the earth, ‘lived not,’ i.e. 
did not share in the presence of Christ, but 
remained for the Judgment: cp. v. 11. The 
life of the saints with Christ is called ‘the 
first resurrection’ (cp. Jn5 2;i ), because it de 
pends upon the resurrection from the death of 
sin to the life of righteousness. As such, it 
belongs to all who are Christ’s, whether on 
earth or in paradise (v. 5). Over them ‘the 
second death’ (cp. v. 14, 21 s ) has no power, 
because they ‘have passed from death unto 
life,’ 1 Jn3 u (v. 6). 

7-10. After the time of rest, and when, 
the Final Judgment is near, the power of evi|9 
will gather force again (v. 7). Gog and| 
Magog, i.e. the world hostile to God’s people,? 
cp. Bzk38f. (v. 8), will assail the Church (the* 
“ camp of the saints and the beloved city,’ i.e. 
the spiritual Jerusalem). But God will over- 
throw these last enemies (v. 9), and the 
devil will be cast into the lake of fire, 
i.e. the power of evil will be destroyed for 
ever (v. 10). 

11-15. God sits on a ‘ great white throne,' 
i.e. in glory and purity (v. 11), to judge the 
wicked dead. They arc not written ‘ in the 
book of life’ (cp. 3 5 13 s 17 s 21' 2 '), and they 
are judged according to their works (vv. 12 f.), 
and * cast into the lake of fire.’ Into the lake 
of fire, Death and Hades (i.e. the abode of the 
dead) are also cast, for ‘ the last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death’ (lCor5 26 ; cp. 
21 4 ). This is the 1 second death,’ for it is the 
final separation from eternal life (vv. 14f.). 
This judgment does not apply to Christ’s 
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people : cp. Jn5 21 . They are in the hook of 
life. They already Ti\e' (cp. v. 4), and, there- 
fore, are not reckoned among the ‘ dead ’ 
of v. 11. 

It is plain that St. John's view is, as it 
were, foreshortened. Ho sees the overthrow 
of the anti-Christian persecution. He sees, 
farther on. the Last Judgment. But he does 
not specify the length of the time of rest and 
then of conflict for the Church which lies 
between. 

i, 3. Bottomless pit] RV ‘ abyss.’ 3. Him 
up] RV ‘ it.’ Set a seal upon him] RV 
• sealed it over him.’ Deceive] i.e. into attack- 
ing the ( ’hurch : cp. vv. 8, 1 0, 1 9 20 Gn 2 Jn 8 42 > 44 . 

Fulfilled] RV * finished.’ 

4. Thrones] cp. Dan 7 22 Mt 19 2S . They] 
i.e. the martyrs. 

Witness] RV ‘ testimony,’ i.e. the revela- 
tion made by Christ, ‘ the faithful witness ' : 
cp. 15,9 1211191". Mark] cp. 13 14f . Reigned] 
The saints share Christ’s triumph over sin 
and death, and also, in ways which we know 
not, share the glories of His kingdom : cp. 
5“ Ro 8 ip 

6. Priests] cp. l fi note. 5 40 . 8. Deceive] 

see on v. 3. 10. Shall be] RV ‘they shall 

be.’ xi. Throne] cp. Isa 6 1 Dan 7 9 

12. The books] RV ‘books ' : cp. Dan7 10 . 

Works] cp. Mt 1 G 27 Ro2 fl . 

13. 14. Hell] RV ‘Hades.’ 

14. The second death] RV ‘the second 
death, even the lake of fire ' : cp. 2 11 Mt25 41 . 

CHAPTER 21 
The Holy City 

The enemies of the Lamb have been con- 
quered. The Judgment is over. The old con- 
dition of things has passed away: cp. 20 n . 
Now St. John sees in a vision the blissful glory 
of heaven, in which the Lamb’s redeemed 
people will dwell for over. 

i~8. The eternal dwelling-place prepared for 
the redeemed is seen from a distance (vv. 1 f.), 
and the voice of God declares what it means 
(vv. 3-6). and for whom its glories are (vv. 7 f .). 

Three points come out in the description. 
(1) The Presence of God with the Jew, sym- 
bolised by the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
will now be perfected by His dwelling (‘dwell,’ 
lit. 1 tabernacle,' v. 3 ; cp. Jn 1 14 RM) with the 
redeemed of all races (‘ men,’ v. 3). The 
‘ peoples,’ i.e. Gentiles, have become ‘ His 
peoples ' (v. 3 RV), and He their Emmanuel 
(‘ God . . with them,’ v. 3) : cp. Isa 7 14 Mt 1 *®. 
He will take from them, and keep from them, 
all sorrow, pain, and death (cp. 7 47 Isa 25 8 35 49 
65 J(if -), because these belonged to the first dis- 
pensation. while now, (2) all things are new. 
There is a new heaven, i.e. sky, and a new 
earth (cp. Isa 65 17 6G 22 ), from which the sea, 
emblem of unrest and of separation, has de- 


parted (v. 1 ) ; there is a new society, 1 new 
Jerusalem’ (v. 2); and ‘all things,’ i.e. all 
ways and thoughts and circumstances of cxisl- 
ence, are new : cp. 2 Cor 5 17 (v. 5). The word 
translated ‘ new ’ does not signify 1 that which 
has never existed before,’ but ‘fresh,’ ‘that 
which has not been used or worn’; so it mav 
be taken as meaning ‘ undimmed,’ ‘ unspoilt/ 
The term ‘ new Jerusalem ’ is used figuratively 
for the divine society of the redeemed in glory, 
as ‘Jerusalem’ represents the society of fi lu 
redeemed on earth: cp. 20 9 Gall 29 . It is a 
‘ city ’ in the sense of being an organised com- 
munity : cp. Eph 2 19 Heb 1 1 10 . The New .1 oru- 
salom is compared to a bride (vv. 2-0 : contrast 
17 1 ' 5 ), to denote that the happiness of the re- 
deemed springs from their union with ChiiM • 
cp. Isa 61 49 '■ 62 4 '• Mt 22 8 25 19 Lk 1 2 2 " Eph 5 4 ■ >. 
(3) Those for whom these blessed things are 
in store : those who thirst for, i.e. intensely 
desire, God, righteousness, and eternal lile. cp. 
Isa 55 4 Mto 6 Jn7 37 Ro2" (v. 6), and who 
‘ overcome ’ (v. 7). Thus the chief purpose of 
the book, in encouraging the tempted and 
persecuted to overcome by resistance unto 
death, is maintained to the end. The ‘ city ’ 
is not for those who are too cowardly to en- 
dure, who fall from faith and join in heathen 
abominations (v. 8). 

3. A great voice] i.e. God’s. Heaven] RV 
‘the throne’: cp. 19 5 . 

4. Former] RV ‘ first.’ 

5- He said] i.e. the herald angel. 6. He 
said] i.e. God. It is done] RV * They are 
come to pass ’ ; ‘ they ’ = ‘ these words ’ (\ . 5). 

7. All] RV‘ these.’ 

8. Abominable] i.e. those who join in heathen 
debaucheries: cp. 17 4 . 

Sorcerers] lit. ‘poisoners’: cp. 18 28 22 4 " 1 
Gal 5 20 R V. There was much magic in huatlie n- 
ism, and it dealt in philtres and poisons. The 
lake] see on 19 29 . Second death] see on 21)". 

9-27. Further description of the city. St. 
John has seen the city descending in the dis- 
tance. Now it is show’ll him in full view lij 
one of the angels of the bowls (v\. 'df.l. prob- 
ably the herald angel: cp. J7 1 , sec on l 111 . 
The visible cloud of God’s glory is 111 (he city 
(cp. vv. 3, 23 Ezk43 2f - Hob‘J s ), and causes her 
to shine with glory as she descends ( \. II). 
Her W’alls represent her beauty’ and security, 
and, with the gates and foundations (op Nu2 
Ezk48 Eph2 29 ), signify also that she 1-. the 
home of the Church of both OT. and NT. The 
twelve Apostles are mentioned as a body, so 
that we need not ask whether the twelfth was 
Matthias or Paul (vv. 12-14). The city is 
measured, but as the city is figural i \ o, so .ire 
the measurements. All the dimensions are 
compounded of 12, the number of the ( >T. and 
the NT. (cp. 7 4f -), the number which signifies 
that God is in the midst of His people : see on 
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v. 12. The city is a cube, which, taken liter- 
ally, would be monstrous, but in its symbolical 
meaning says that the whole city is a sanctuary 
like the Holy of Holies in the Tabernacle (vv. 
15-17). The magnificence of the city is figured 
by the most beautiful and precious things (vv. 
18-21). Her spiritual perfection is such that 
no special sanctuary is needed: cp. Jn4-*. 
There is no one in the city who is not at one 
with God. All her people are united in His 
service. Thus ‘ there is no temple, because 
the city is all temple ’ ((.’. A. .Scott) (v. 22). 
Earthly light and knowledge, which are im- 
perfect and partial, have vanished in the full 
light and knowledge of God: cp. Isa (10 19 Jn 
8 12 1 Corl 3 9, ‘ (v. 23). The prophecies of the 
gathering in of the Gentiles (cp. Isa GO 3 ) are 
fulfilled (v. 24), and redeemed humanity wor- 
ships God within the open gates of the city 
(cp. Isa GO 11 ) in perpetual light and security 
(vv. 25 f.) ; those only being shut out who are 
unclean through their separation from God to 
the service of the devil's agents (v. 27). 

g. Vials] BV ‘ bowls.’ Full of] EY ‘ Who 
were laden with.’ io. Spirit] EV ‘ Spirit ’ : 
cp. 17 s . Mountain] cp. Ezk40-** Mt4 a . 

11. Jasper] see on 4 3 . 

12. Twelve gates] 1 Four is the number 
which is the symbol of the world, t) nee that 
of God. Tirelce, therefore, is the signature 
of the covenant people among whom God 
dwells. The enclosure of the Tabernacle 
was a square space, three tribes being over 
against each of the four sides. Thus we have 
a square with the Tabernacle in the midst, 
expressive of God in the midst of His 
people ’ (Currey). 

15. Cp. Ezk40 3f . 17. The wall] i.e. the 
thickness of the wall : cp. Jer51 Js . The 
angel] EY 1 an angel,’ i.e. the angelic cubit 
was of the same length as a human cubit. 

19 f. The stones are, with exceptions, the 
same as those in the high priest’s breastplate 
(cp.Ex28 lf( - 39 10f .), and those ascribed to the 
king of Tyre (Ezk28 13 ). Flinders Petrie 
(HDB.) says that precious stones were not so 
exactly distinguished from one another in 
ancient days as they are no w. 1 Jasper ’ was, 
according to him, green jasper ; the * sapphire ’ 
was our lapis-lazuli ; the 1 chalcedony ’ was 
dioptase (silicate of copper) ; the 1 emerald ’ 
should be rock-crystal, cp. 4 3 note ; ‘sardonyx’ 
was the red and white onyx ; the ‘ sardius ’ 
was red jasper ; the 1 chrysolite ’ in St. John’s 
time was the present topaz ; the 1 beryl ’ was 
either beryl, i.e. an opaque emerald, or green 
felspar ; the ‘ topaz ’ was peridot ; the ‘ chry- 
soprasus ’ was, probably, the green chalcedony; 
the ‘jacinth’ was the sapphire ; the ‘amethyst’ 
was the modem amethyst. 

24. Of them which are saved] EY omits. 

27, That defileth] EY ‘ unclean,’ lit. ‘ com- 


mon’: cp. v. 8 Isa 52 1 E/k44 9 . Worketh, 
etc.] EY ■ maketh an abomination and a lie.’ 

Book of life] cp. 3 r> 13 s 2il 13 . 

CHAPTEE 22 

The Yisiox ended. The Lord is at 
H VND 

The inner life of the heavenly Jerusalem 
is described. Then the ‘ Eevelation’ closes 
with the repeated assurance that Christ is at 
hand, and with the yearnings of the Church 
and of St. John for the joy of His advent. 

1-5. In the New Jerusalem, the blessed life 
of Eden is more than restored. There is 
a river of life (cp. Gn2 10 ), i.e. the Holy 
Spirit: cp. Jn4 14 7 3 ". Cp. also Ezk47i 
Joel 3 13 Zech 14®, in which prophecies the 
waters come from the Temple : here there 
is no Temple, and the waters flow from 
the throne of God, i.e. they are the result of 
God’s immediate presence, and of His fuUy 
accepted government (v. 1). On either side 
of the river as it flows in the midst of the 
street is a grove of trees, the tree of life : 
cp. Gn2 9 Ezk47 12 . The fruit is always 
available, for there is a fresh crop every month : 
cp. the manna, JnG 31f . The leaves healed 
the sin of the ‘nations’ within the city, and 
the fruit nourishes their life. In the tree we 
see the cross on which Christ hung as precious 
fruit (\ . 2). Noiv. too, as He became ‘ a curse 
for us‘ (Gal3 13 ), the curse of Eden (cp. Gn 
31;, 2.’ 4) i s taken away: cp. Zech 14 n . Over 
the ' sweet societies ’ of the Eedeemed. God 
and the Lamb reign for ever. The Eedeemed 
offer up worship face to face with God (the 
■ beatific vision ’) (cp. Ps 17 15 Mt5 a , 1 Corl3 12 
1 Jn 3 -) and receive His Name, i.e. are marked 
as His (see on 7 s and 14 1 ), and transformed 
into His likeness (vv. 3f.). And as His glory 
thus shines upon and enters into them, they 
‘ reign,’ i.e. then life can develop and expaud 
to its fullest powers, there being no evil 
(■curse, 1 v. 3) in them to be restrained, nor 
hindering circumstances without to restrain 
them (v. 5). 

1. Clear] EY ‘bright.’ if. And of the 
Lamb. In the midst of the street . . river] 
EY ' and of the Lamb, in the midst of the 
street thereof. And on this side of the river 
and on that.’ 2. j Tanner] EM ‘ crops.’ 

5. Candle] EY ’ light of lamp.’ 

6-9. Affirmation of the truth of the vision 
which is now concluded, and of the near- 
approach of that of which it tells (vv. 6, 7). 
St. John, knowing the angel has finished his 
task and is about to leave him, falls before 
him in worship, as in 19 10 , but is again charged 
to worship God alone (vv. 8f.). 

6 . The Lord God of the holy prophets] EY 
‘the Lord, the God of the spirits of the 
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prophets': cp. 1 Corl-t 32 . The moaning is 
that the words of the Christian prophets do not 
speak their own mind, but God's. 7 . Christ’s 
voice breaks in : cp. 16 15 . 

8 . RV ‘ And I John am he that heard and 
saw these things.’ 

10 - 15 . The vision is not to be sealed, as 
was Daniel’s (cp. Dan 12 4 ), because it is for 
immediate use (v. 10). Those who ‘will not 
turn and repent because of the Revelation 
which Christ has now completed, will not, 
cannot have any greater power brought to 
bear on them before He comes again : cp. Lk 
1C 31 ’ (Benson) (vv. 11-13). Happy are they 
who are purified, through faith, by His blood 
(cp. 7 H), for the life and joy of the city are for 
them (vv. 14f.). 

10 . Seal not] RV ‘ seal not up* : cp. 10 4 . 

11 . Cp. Ezk3 27 20 3 » Dan 12W. Unjust] 
RV ‘ unrighteous.’ Be unjust] R V ‘ do un- 
righteousness.' Be filthy] RV ‘ be made 
filthy.' Be righteous] RV ‘do righteousness.’ 

Be holy] RV ‘ be made holy.’ 

12 - 15 . Spoken by Christ : cp. v. 7, 16 15 . 


22. 20 

14 . Do his commandments] RV ‘ wash 
their robes.’ Right] RV ‘ the right to come.' 

16 f. The Messiah attests the Revelation 
(v. 16). The Holy Spirit in the Church (cp. 
R 08 10 ), and the Church herself, hearing His 
voice, call for His advent, and, at the same 
time, invite all who will to take part with the 
Church in this joyful expectation (v. 17). 

16 . The root, etc.] The reference is to the 
Messialiship of our Lord, as son of Da\id, and 
as the ‘star’ of Balaam’s prophecy: cp 
5 3 Nu24i7 Isallhio Mtl 1 2 2 42 . 17 . Bride] 

see on 21 s . Heareth] see on l 3 . Athirst] cp. 
21 6 . Freely] cp. Isa55!. 

i 8 f. A warning that the book is not to he 
falsified by addition or excision: cp. L)t4- 
12 32 . 19. Book of life] RV ‘ tree of life.’ 

And from the things] RV omits. 

20 f. Christ sums up the book by announcing 
His speedy advent, and St. John prays for it 
(v. 20). The book, and with it the Bible, 
closes in prayer for that in which all its bless- 
ings are contained, ‘the grace,’ i.e. the mani- 
fested love, ‘of the Lord Jesus ’ (v. 21). 


THE END 
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